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GLOSSARY. 


Abad. — C-ultiyaied,  peopled,  founded.  Coupled 
with  a  name  it  denotes  the  founder :  as 
Ukber-abad,  the  city  founded  by  Ukber, 
on  the  site  of  the  Hindoo  village  of  Agra. 
Shahjehanabad,  city  founded  by  Shah  Jeban 
on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Delhi ;  the 
old  names,  however,  are  retained  by  the 
people  in  spite  of  the  Great  Mogul.  AUah- 
ahad,  the  city  of  God — ^the  name  given  by 
the  Mahommedans  to  the  Hindoo  holy 
place  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Granges 
and  Jumna>  known  to  the  Hindoos  as  Prag 
or  Pryag. 

Abdab. — a  domestic  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
intend the  water  for  drinking,  to  cool  and 
dear  it ;  employed  as  butler  by  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Abkab.— Distiller  of  spirits. 

Abkabt,  Abkareb. — Excise  ;  the  revenue 
derived  firom  spirits  and  intoxicating  drugs. 

Adawlut,  TJdalut. — ^A  court  of  justice.  Sud- 
dur  Udcdui — ^principal  court.  Jkwanee 
Udalut — court  for  civil  suits.  FoUfjdwee 
or  Nizamul  Udalut — criminal  court. 

Ahib,  TJheeb. — Shepherd,  a  caste  from  which 
the  Bengal  army  accepts  recruits. 

Akalxb. — Sikh  armed  fanatia 

Amil. — ^Dominion  ;  a  farmer  of  revenue ;  an 
officer  of  government. 

Amtt^dah. — Governor. 

AmiiDAREB. — Territory^  government. 

Amebn,  Umben. — Agent,  a  title  given  to  the 
native  judges  by  the  English :  as  Sudder 
Ameefi— chief  judge ;  Sudaer  Ameen  Alct— 
principal  chief  judge. 

Amxeb,  Ehtb.  —  A  nobleman  amongst  the 
Mahommedans. 

Ahkoos. — ^A  weapon ;  a  kind  of  aze,  used  to 
drive  an  elephant. 

Abak,  Abbaok. — Spirit;  juice;  fermented 
liquor. 

Abhub,  Ubhub  (corruptly,  iZWir).— A  kind  of 
pulse  (Oytuua  Cajan),  It  grows  strong  and 
Dushy ;  when  cut  (in  Febmaiy)  the  sharp 
stakes  left  are  very  dangerous  to  horses' 
hoofs ;  they  are  oftenmis  taken  for  cotton 
staDu. 

Abzi,  TJbzbb. — ^A  letter  addressed  to  a  supe- 
rior, a  petition. 

AsAMi,  Absaiob. — ^A  cultivator ;  a  client ;  a 
coniBtituent. 


Atta,  Otta. — Coarse  flour. 
Aubuwo.— Dep6t ;  factory. 
Avatab. — Incarnation  of  the  Deity. 
Atah. — Female  servant ;  lady's-maid. 
Atebn. — Laws;  regulations;  institutes. 
AzAN. — The  Mahommedan  call  to  prayers. 

B. 

Baboo. — A  title  of  rank,  but  now  used  indis- 
criminately like  "  Esquire  "  in  England. 

Badmuash,  BuDifAASH.— a  disreputable  per- 
son ;  one  who  has  no  ostensible  means  of 
gaining  his  livelihood. 

Bagh. — A  garden. 

Bahadoob. — A  hero;  a  warrior;  a  title  of 
rank  amongst  the  Mahommedans  ;  a  new 
order  estaUished  in  the  native  army  by  the 
English. 

Bahora,  Buhoba,  Bohba. — A  money-lender. 

Baix,  Bhyb.— a  lady ;  title  given  to  Mah- 
ratta  princesses. 

Bairageb,  Bybaohbb.-^A  Hindoo  religious 
mendicant. 

Baishnuvee. — A  follower  of  the  god  Vishnoo. 

Bait. — A  residence,  abode.  Sait-oolah — the 
house  of  Grod,  Mecca. 

Bakhsh. — A  gift ;  one  who  gives.  JBukJUhiah, 
BuxUf  Bakhsheesh — present,  reward. 

Bakhshex.  —  Paymaster;  treasurer  to  the 
army;  commander-in-chief. 

Bandt,  Bundee. — A  cart  or  carriage. 

Bano,  Bhuno. — ^The  leaves  of  the  hemp 
{Comnabis  sativa),  bruised  and  pounded  in 
a  mortar,  and  infused  in  water ;  an  intoxi- 
cating drink.  The  leaves  are  smoked,  and 
also  chewed. 

Banjara,  Brikjabu. — Carriers  of  grain  laden 
on  bullocks,  and  especially  employed  in 
supplying  troops ;  a  tribe. 

BaKka. — A  dandy ;  a  fop ;  an  idle  dissolute 
fellow.  The  Delhi  hanlia  is  famous  as  the 
dissipated  dandy  of  India. 

Baktak,  BuiriTA. — A  merchant ;  the  caste  of 
Hindoo  traders.  In  Calcutta,  the  cashier 
and  chief  manager  of  a  mercantile  esta- 
blishment. 

Babah. — ^Twelve.  £arah  Tr«/a<— a  religious 
festival  of  the  Mahommedans;  the  12th 
of  the  month  in  which  Mahommed  died. 

Babat,  Burat.  —  A  Mahommedan  festival. 
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Skvh-i-BariUf  observed  with  fastiDg  and 
illaminatioDS  —  the  night  of  record,  on 
which  men's  deeds  for  the  coming  jear  are 
said  to  be  registered  in  heaven. 

Barkavdaz,  Burkundass.  —  A  matchlock 
man ;  Burh,  lightning — tvndaz,  who  throws; 
an  armed  guard. 

Babteb,  Bustsb. — A  village. 

Batta,  Battu. — Difference  in  rate  of  ex- 
change. Bhatta — extra  pay,  additional 
allowance ;  an  established  addition  to  the 
allowances  of  the  armies  in  India. 

Bazar. — ^A  market ;  a  daily  market ;  the 
street  of  shops. 

Birgha,  Bioah. — A  measure  of  land,  one- 
third  of  an  English  acre. 

Bboar,  Bboareb.— Forced  labourers  pressed 
to  carry  without  pay. 

Bbgov. — A  princess ;  a  lady  of  rank. 

Bblattbb  (see  Vilatuteb). — A  foreigner. 

Bbparreb. — A  trader ;  a  shopkeeper. 

Bbtel-nut.— The  Areca  Caiechu  chewed  by 
the  natives  of  India;  cut  in  pieces,  it 
forms  an  ingredient  of  the  beerki  presented 
to  visitors  and  guests.     See  Pan. 

Bhaeb. — Brother.  ^Aoec-ftttTM^— brotherhood ; 
a  community  or  association. 

Bhakot,  Banot — A  load  divided  and  hung 
to  both  ends  of  a  bamboo  pole,  carried 
over  the  shoulder.  Bkangy-btwdar  or 
bhangy-carrier — the  man  who  accompanies 
a  traveller  with  the  luggage  slung  over  his 
shoulder. 

Bhbbl. — A  wild  tribe  inhabiting  the  Malwa 
and  Mewar  forests.  There  is  a  Bheel 
local  dbrps  in  the  Indian  army. 

Bhistie,  Bbbbtib,  Bihibhtbb. — From  bihUht, 
paradise  ;  a  water-carrier  ;  a  Mahommedan 
who  supplies  water  ft^m  a  leather  bag, 
muiguk.  The  blessing  of  water  is  so  great 
in  a  hot  diraate  that  the  carrier  is  as  one 
from  heaven. 

Bhow,  Bhau. — A  brother ;  a  cousin  ;  a  title  of 
respect  affixed  to  a  name,  as  Muree-hkau, 

Bhtlbb,  Btlbb. — A  carriage  for  riding  in, 
drawn  by  bullocks;  some  are  on  four 
wheels,  highly  ornamented,  and  hung 
round  with  bella 

BiBi,  Bbbbeb.— A  lady ;  title  of  rank ;  mis- 
tress. 

BiDRBB. — A  mixed  metal  of  copper  and  tin, 
capable  of  high  ornament,  and  of  which 
hooka  bottoms  and  mouthpieces  are  usually 
made. 

Bibt.— A  charitable  allowance  ;  fees  to  family 
priests. 

Bibatbe.— A  pedlar ;  a  hawker  ;  called  by 
the  English  a  boxwala. 

Bohra. — ^A  village  banker ;  a  tribe  of  bankers 
and  traders  held  in  great  respect  in  Goo- 
zerat. 

Brahmin.— A  man  of  the  first  caste  of  Hin- 
doos, whose  duty  it  is  to  study  and  expound 
the  sacred  books.  The  Brabmins  now  are 
divided  .j^nd  subdivided  into  numerous 
tribes  and  &milies  holding  no  social  rela- 
tions, and  they  all  engage  in  many  of  Uie 


lay  occnpationB  of  the  day;  they  are 
soldiers,  watchmen,  bailiflb,  bankers'  por- 
ters, cooks,  domestic  chaplains,  &c.  All 
classes  employ  them  as  domestic  servants  ; 
as  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  one  of 
ritual,  ceremonial,  and  meats,  they  find  it 
safest  to  employ  a  Brahmin  cook,  to  insure 
the  purity  of  their  food. 

Brij. — The  terrestial  parsdise  of  the  Hin- 
doos ;  the  countiT  around  Muttra,  between 
Agra  and  Demi,  sacred  to  Krishna, 
who  was  born  there  and  performed  his 
miracles. 

Brubaseb. — An  inhabitant  of  the  Brij  ;  an 
armed  Hindoo;  watchmen,  guards,  door- 
keepers—many from  the  Brij  seeking  to  be 
so  employed. 

BRIJBHAKA.~-The  dialect  of  the  Brij  Hindee, 
in  which  most  of  the  popular  poems  of  the 
Hindoos  are  written. 

Bun. — A  wood,  a  forest;  as  Sunderbun  or 
Soonderbtm,  the  forest  of  Soondree  trees ; 
Brindabun,  the  forest  of  Vrinda. 

Bundobubt. — Arrangement ;  bargain. 

BuNQALOw. —  A  thatched  house,  after  the 
fihshion  of  Bengal. 

Btwustu. — A  written  opinion  on  Hindoo 
law  by  a  Pundit,  or  a  Brahmin  learned  in 
the  law. 


Catxacan,  see  Kahcukax . 

Chabook.— A  whip. 

Ghabookbowar. — A  rough  rider. 

Ghand.— The  moon. 

Ghandnbb. —Moonbeams. 

Ghandneb    Ghauk. —  The   bright   street  (a 

fiimous  street  in  Delhi). 
Ghappa. — An  impression  ;  a  stamp. 
Ghappa  Kaohuz. — Printed  paper;   a  news- 
paper. 
Ghappa  Khana. — A  printing-office. 
Ghartar. — Char,  four — yar,  friend.  The  four 

caliphs  (successors  to  Mihommed),  Aboo- 

bukr,  Omar,  Osman,  and  Ali. 
Ghartarbe. — ^A  Mahommedan  of  the  Soonee 

sect — ^who  maintain  the  rightful  succession 

of  the  four  Galiphs. 
Ghatta. — An  umbrella-4heembl0m  of  royalty. 
Ghik. — A  screen  made  of  split  bamboos  and 

painted. 
Ghit,  Ghithbb.— a  note ;  a  letter. 
Ghob. — A  stick ;  a  staff  of  office ;  a  silver  or 

gold  stick. 
Ghobdar. — An  attendant  carrying  a  mace  or 

stick  of  office. 
Gboubet,  Ghobeb. — ^A  Brahmin  learned  in  the 

four  Vedas.     See  Sepot. 
Ghoudreb,  Ghowdrt. — The  head-man  of  a 

trade  ;  syndic ;  a  title  of  respect  addressed 

to  carters,  carriers,  camelmen,  &c 
Ghouk,  Ghokb. — ^A  square ;  an  open  place  in 

a  street. 
Ghoukee. — A  station ;  a  police-guard  station  ; 

a  chair ;  a  seat. 
Gboukbbdar. — A  policeman ;  guard ;  watch- 
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CHOUiffBT  (properly,  Chaotbb).  —  A  public 
lodgiog-place ;  a  station  ;  an  inn. 

Chouth. — ^A  fourth;  a  blackmail  denianded 
from  the  princes  of  India  by  the  Mahrattas 
— a  fourth  of  their  reyenue. 

Chubsna. — Parched  gram,  or  chick-pea,  used 
by  the  Hindoos  marching  or  travelling, 
when  ther  cannot  have  tfa«ir  £>od  cook^ 
by  the  rules  of  their  caste. 

Chitbootba. — A  raised  terraoe  in  the  fix)nt  of 
a  police-station,  or  round  a  tree ;  a  plat- 
form where  busineea  is  carried  on,  or  a 
public  meeting  held. 

Ohukla. — ^A  large  division  of  the  country, 
now  almost  confined  to  Oude. 

Chuklaoab. — ^The  superintendent  or  governor 
of  a  chukla. 

Chulav. — An  invoice;  voucher;  passport; 
list  of  letters,  or  prisoners  forwarded. 

Chumab. — A  worker  in  leather,  or  currier; 
saddler ;  a  low  caste  of  Hindoos,  divided 
into  many  tribes,  who  work  as  cultivators  ; 
manufacturers  of  indigo,  Ac. 

Ghunam,  Ghoova. — ^Lime. 

ChukdaIi. — Low  caste  ;'  an  outcast ;  term  of 
abuse. 

Chupatbb. — ^A  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  made 
of  coarse  flour — Alio,  the  common  food  of 
all  Hindoos,  and  the  lower  classes  of  Ma* 
hommedans  in  India ;  cakes  of  all  kinds. 

Cbufpbabs. — A  badge;  a  metal  plate  en- 
graved, and  worn  on  a  belt  as  a  badge  of 
office. 

Chuppbabsxb. — ^The  wearer  of  a  chupprass ; 
employed  as  messengers,  couriers,  police- 
men, watchmen,  &o. 

Chubkh. — A  pulley  ;  a  wheel. 

Chubukpooja. — The  ceremony  of  swinging 
on  a  wheel ;  the  swindng  festival  of  Hin- 
doos suspended  by  hooks  passed  under 
the  skin  above  each  bladebone,  now  almost 
confined  to  BengaL 

Chubbuxdab.  —  A  supercargo  —  a  servant 
placed  on  board  a  lx>at,  in  charge  of  the 
goods,  by  an  insurance  office. 

Ghubbus. — ^The  intoxicating  exudation  of  the 
hemp-pUnt. 

CSiboab,  Sibkab. — A  superintendent;  chief; 
the  government ;  chief  clerk.  In  Calcutta 
all  native  clerks  are  called  girkars;  a 
Urge  division  of  the  country  under  the 
Mahommedans. 

OoLB. — A  barbarous  tribe,  inhabiting  the  Saj- 
mahal  Hills  and  Jungle  MuhiUs  beyond 
Burdwan,  akin  to  the  Bheels  and  Gonds. 

CoOLT,  see  KooLL 

CoBAH. — ^New,  unbleached  silk ;  piece  goods 
unbleached. 

Coea,  KoB. — ^A  measure  of  distanoe,  about 
two  English  miles. 

CUTCHA,  see  KUTOHA. 

CuTWAL,  see  Kotwal. 
D. 

I>a;ds,  Dhtb. — A  wet  nurse;  a  female  ser- 
vant ;  a  female  commissioner  employed  by 
the  courts  to  swear  native  women. 


Dakh,  Dawk. — Poet ;  relays  of  men  or  cattle 
along  the  road  for  carrying  letters^  goods, 
or  travellers. 

Dakh-ohub. — Post-office. 

Dakh-ohokbe. — Post-station  for  relays. 

Dakait,  Daooit.— Gang-robber ;  a  burglar. 

Dalbb,  Dollt. — ^A  rude  basket  of  Bowers 
and  fruits ;  a  tray  of  presents,  consisting 
of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  spices,  preserves. 

Dana. — Grain  ;  com. 

Dana-khobbb.  —  The  commissariat ;  grain- 
consumers. 

Dabooha. — A  superintendent ;  a  chief  officer 
in  police  and  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment^ particularly  the  customs  and  com- 
missariat. 

Dbocan,  Duk^un. — The  south;  the  south 
of  India. 

Dsbvibb,  Dubwbsh.— a  religious  mendicant 
(Mabommedan). 

Des,  Dx8A.— The  country ;  a  place  ;  empha- 
tically applied  to  particular  districts.  In 
the  Himalaya  it  means  the  plains. 

DB8BB.~Belooging  to  a  country ;  in  Bengal, 
applied  to  indigo-seed  grown  there.  Fur- 
daee — a  foreigner. 

Dbva,  Dbv,  Deo.— a  god;  a  divinity;  a 
man  of  high  rank ;  a  king. 

Dbvalv,  Diwalu. — A  temple. 

Dbvbb,  Devi. — A  goddess ;  a  name  of  Door- 
ga,  the  wife  of  Siva. 

Dewan,  Diwan,  Divak.  —  Royal  court  or 
council ;  a  minister  of  state. 

DEWANEE.~Relating  to  a  dewan ;  civil  ad- 
ministration. See  Adawlut.  The  right 
to  receive  tibe  revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  conferred  on  the  East-India 
Company  h^  the  Great  Mogul.  Dewani- 
am — a  public  hall  of  aodienoe ;  Dewan-i- 
hhaa — ^private  chamber  of  council. 

D^hobee,  Dhobt.— a  washerman. 

Dhubxbala. — A  building  for  a  pious  purpose, 
a  hospital,  a  monastery,  a  temple. 

D^UBNA. — Sitting  at  the  door  of  a  house  to 
compel  payment  of  a  debt ;  bankers  and 
money-lenders  employed  Brahmins  for  this 
purpose.  The  Brahmin  sat  fitting  and 
resolved  to  die  if  the  debt  were  not  paid, 
and  the  debtor  would  incur  the  guilt  of 
killing  a  Brahmin.  As  long  as  the  Brah- 
min sat,  the  dwellers  of  the  house  could 
not  cook  or  eat,  fire  could  not  be  taken 
into  the  house,  and  for  the  time  being  they 
were  excommunicated.  The  practice  is 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  East-India 
Company. 

DOAB. — From  do,  two,  and  ab  water  ;  a  tract 
of  land  lying  between  two  rivers.  The 
country  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  rivers  is  emphatically  the  Doab. 
In  the  Punjab,  or  five  rivers,  there  are  the 
fullowinff  tracts  called  Doab: — Between 
the  Sutiej  and  the  Beah,  the  Julunder 
Doab ;  between  the  Beah  and  Ravee,  the 
Baree  Doab;  between  the  Ravee  and 
Chenab,  the  Rechna  Doab ;  between  the 
Jhelum  and    Chenab,  the  Jetch  Do^b ; 
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between  the  IndxiB  and  the  Jhelam,  the 
Doab  of  Scinde  Sagar. 

Do;aAXB,  Dohtx. — ^An  exolam&tion  of  distress 
-when  daiming  proteotion  from  the  autho- 
rities ;  shouting  for  mercy. 

DoOBE. — A  Brahmin  read  in  two  Vedas.  See 
Skpot. 

DooLT. — ^A  litter,  a  swing,  a  rude  palanquin. 

DoOBOA. — ^The  name  of  a  goddess,  wife  of 
SiTa. 

DOOBGAPOOJA.— The  worship  of  Doorga»  cele- 
brated for  ten  days  in  B^gal  in  the  month 
of  October ;  the  I>oorgapooja  holidays  are 
strictly  kept  in  Calcutta. 

Do,UB. — A  sudden  expedition;  sessions;  cir- 
cuit. 

DuFTADAB. — ^An  officer  of  rank  in  the  army  or 
police. 

DuTTUB. — An  office,  record-office. 

Ddftubbb. — Record-keeper;  bookbinder  and 
paper-ruler ;  office  serrant. 

Dubbab.— A  court ;  a  royal  court ;  a  levee. 

DuBOAH. — A  Mahommedan  saint's  tomb  or 
shrine  ;  a  royal  court. 

DUBZXS.~A  tailor. 

Ddbsbra. — ^A  festival  in  honour  of  Doorga ; 
additional  holidays  in  Calcutta  to  the 
Doorgapooja  ;  a  military  festival  in  the 
nortii-west  of  India;  the  fortunate  time 
for  openinga  campaign. 

DUBTOOBKB.— J?ee  ;  perquisite ;  commission  — 
especially  demanded  by  servants  from 
tmdesmen  on  purchjises  made  by  their 
masters. 

DuBTUK. — ^A  passport,  now  applied  to  a  pro- 
cess served  on  revenue  de&ulters. 


E. 

ElD. — A  holy  observance  amongst  the  Mahom- 
medans ;  the  two  enjoined  by  the  Koran 
are,  Ist,  The  £ed-ool-fitr,  the  termination 
of  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramzan,  observed 
with  prayers,  rejoicings,  and  distribution 
of  food  to  the  poor ;  2nd,  The  Eed-oo- 
aoha,  observed  in  commemoration  of  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice  of  his  son  (Ishmael,  not 
Isaac,  according  to  the  Mahommedans);  it 
is  observed  with  prayers  and  offerings; 
sheep,  oxen,  or  camels  are  sacrificed ;  the 
kings  of  Dehli  sacrificed  a  camel  with 
Uieir  own  hands  on  this  festival. 

BiDOAH. — ^A  platform  screened  by  a  brick 
wall,  where  the  festivals  of  the  Eeds  are 
celebrated;  it  is  usually  outside  the 
towns. 

Ekah,  Imam. — ^A  chief  in  religious  matters, 
whether  the  head  of  all  the  Mahommedans 
as  the  caliph,  or  the  priest  of  a  mosque, 
or  the  leader  in  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation; the  Sheeahs  recognise  twelve 
Imams,  descendants  of  Ali  and  his  suc- 
cessors^ of  whom  the  last.  Imam  Mehdee, 
is  believed  to  be  still  alive. 

EmambaBA.~A  building  in  which  the  festival 
of  the  Mohurrum  is  celebrated,  and  some- 


times used   as  the  mausoleum   for   the 
fiunily  of  the  founder,  see  MoHUEBUM. 

F. 

Faquib,  Fukseb. — ^A  Mahommedan  religious 
mendicant. 

Fababh. — A  servant,  whose  business  it  is  to 
spread  carpets  and  mats,  and  sweep  them— a 
Mahommedan  domestic. 

Fabazi. — ^nie  name  of  a  sect  of  Mahommedans 
lately  estabUshed  in  Lower  Bengal,  and 
now  very  turbulent. 

Fabkuwbes,  Fabnavbzx. — Phur,  an  office, 
and  nutoeea,  writer — a  public  officer,  the 
keeper  of  the  registers ;  tiUe  given  to  the 
minister  of  state  of  the  Mahrattas.  The 
title  is  familiarly  known  as  that  of  Nana 
Famuwees,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
prime  mover  of  the  policy  of  the  court  of 
Poena. 

Fatiha.— The  first  chapter  of  the  Koran ;  an 
opening;  a  commencement. 

Febinoex,  Vebinohxb. — A  Frank;  a  Euro- 
pean ;  perhaps  Varamgi—  Varangian  of  the 
Greeks. 

FouJ. — An  army ;  police  jurisdiction. 

Foujdabbe.— The  office  of  magistrate,  or 
criminal  judge.    8ee  Ajdawlut. 

FUBMAN,  FiBMAK. — ^A  mandate  ;  a  royal  com- 
mand ;  a  patent ;  a  passport. 

FuBL. — A  section  ;  a  chapter  ;  a  season  ;  a 
crop  or  harvest.  There  are  two  harvests ; 
the  ytvretff  or  autumnal  rain  crops,  as 
indigo,  cotton,  rice,  pulse  of  many  kinds  ; 
the  I'Mee,  or  spring  crops,  wheat,  barley, 
and  gram,  or  chick-pea. 

FuBLBE. — A  harvest  year,  or  en,  originated 
by  Akber. 

FUTWA. — ^A  judicial  sentence ;  the  written 
opinion  on  Mahommedan  law  given  by  the 
Mahommedan  law-officer  of  a  court. 

G. 

Gafja.— The  hemp-plant  {Cannabis  mtiva), 
see  Bang;  also  an  intoxicating  liquor 
made  by  infusing  the  flowers  and  leaves  in 
water. 

Gabee.-~A  cart,  a  wheeled  carriage  of  any 
description. 

Gabeewan. — A  carter,  a  coachman.  The 
native  servants  do  not  approve  of  the 
word,  and  think  it  more  respectable  to  be 
called  coaeh,wan. 

Gaud,  Gad. — Sediment;  precipitate;  indigo 
when  precipitated,  before  it  is  pressed  or 
dried. 

Gaut,  G^haut,  G;HAT.  —  A  landing-place ; 
steps  on  the  banks  of  a  river;  a  pass 
through  mountains  ;  a  pUice  where  washer- 
men wash  at  a  tank  or  river. 

Gentoo  (from  the  Portuguese  (?i«i/io).--Gen- 
tile ;  a  Hindoo. 

Ghazse.  —  A  champion  ;  one  who  fights 
against  infidels  for  the  propagation  of  the 
laith. 


GLOSSARY. 


G^UJB,  O^HTB. — ^Hidden,  miaung.  Peers^yb— 
**  the  hidden  nint " — the  name  of  a  mooqne 
near  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  at  Delhi,  used  as 
«  battery.  The  legend  is  of  a  Mahomme- 
daa  saint  who  was  translated  to  heftyen  at 
this  place. 

OHXi.-'Glarified  butter.  The  batter  is  boiled 
in  water  and  skimmed  oC  In  this  state 
it  can  be  kept  in  a  hot  olimate  fix  a  long 
time,  and,  when  done  careftdlyy  remains 
▼err  good.  The  Hindoos  ose  it  mdyersally, 
and  soak  their  ohnpatees  or  cakes  in  it^ 
more  or  less,  as  they  can  affi>rd  it. 

Gholam,  QtOUM. — ^A  Tonth,  a  senrant,  a 
sIato;  nsed  as  "nomble  servant "  in 
English  letters. 

Ghoobka.  —  The  people  of  Nepal,  in  the 
Himalay»  mountains.  They  are  descended 
from  the  Oodipoor  rajpoots,  and  particu- 
laiiy  honour  the  god  Gumknath,  henoe 
the  name  Goorkha.  They  occupied  the 
Kemaon  hills  some  generations  before 
their  conquest  of  Nepal  in  1768. 

O^osA,  G^oDA. — A  horse.  Qhora-wala  a 
groom.    See  GosA. 

G,HUB. — ^A   house;   a  hut;   residence.    See 

GUBH. 

GkXDOWHy  €k)DAM  (from  the  Malay  gudaimg). — 
An  outhouse ;  a  warehouse ;  the  oommis- 
saiiat  dep6ts. 

Go^IKDA. — ^A  spy ;  an  informer. 

GoiiA..— A  granaiy ;  saitdep6t. 

GoLUMDAS. — ^An  artilleryman — ^from  goto,  a 
bidl ;  wtdoM,  who  throws. 

GoKAJBHTA. — All  agent ;  a  confidential  fiictor. 

GOND,  GOAHD. — A  barbMons  tribe  inhabiting 
the  oountrr  west  of  Cattaok  to  the 
Vindhya  hiUs,  called  Oondwamee, 

GOOJUB. — ^The  name  of  a  numerous  class  in 
the  North- West  FroTinces,  enfi;aged  in  agri- 
culture, but  notorious  cattle-liners,  thievcHB, 
and  plunderers.  A  black  mail  is  paid 
at  many  of  the  stations  in  the  North-West 
^OTinces,  to  the  chiefi  of  Gk>ojur  Tillaffes, 
to  secure  the  house  property,  the  p<Mioe 
being  quite  inefficient. 

GkWBOo. — Spiritual  teacher;  domestic  chap- 
lain of  the  Hindoos. 

GoBA. — ynnie  man.  Oora-loffue  or  Io^f^Euto- 
peans ;  generally  applied  to  soldiers. 

GORAIT.— A  viUage  watchman ;  a  messenger ; 
and  who  acts  as  guide  to  travellers. 

GOBAIB,  GosHTN.  —  A  rellgious  mendicant, 
qpedallv  applied  to  influential  Aunilies, 
desoenaants  of  gosains  of  great  repute. 
There  are  various  convents  of  these  men- 
dicants in  Western  India^  of  great  sanctity. 

GowALA. — ^A  cowherd ;  a  tribe  finom  which 
the  Indian  army  receives  recruits. 

Gbubtha.— The  book  of  the  Sikh^  a  laige 
oolleotion  of  moral  poems  by  their  teacher 
Nanuk,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  in  1419. 

GUB0B,  Gubbbb. — A  fire-worshipper;  an 
infidel ;  commonly  applied  to  Panees. 

GuPDBBy  GUDI. — ^A  ousnion,  or  carpet  on 
which  a  person  sits  ;  the  seat  of  rank  or 
royalty. 


GuioowAB.— The  sovereign  of  Baroda;  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mahratta 
oonfederaey. 

GuL. — A  noose ;  a  snare.  ChU  dena — ^to  hanff 
a  criminal.  ChU  Shuheed — "the  hanged 
saint,"  oneRoshun  Khan,  at  whose  tomb  the 
Mahommedans  worship  and  bum  lamps 
at  Dehli ;  he  was  hanged,  in  1885,  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Eraser,  oomnussioner  of 
Dehli,  at  the  instigation  of  Nuwab  Shnms- 
oo-Deen,  and  canonized  for  having  killed 
the  infidel — one  of  those  acts  and  signs 
neglected  by  the  English  government. 

Guirj. — ^Amart;  anemporium;  a  collection  of 
articles,  as  a  cruet-stand  ;  a  canteen.  Com- 
pounded with  a  founder  or  the  name  of  the 
original  village,  as  ReodgwMy  Chpeegumj. 

GuBH. — ^A  fort.  Compounded  thus,  Fisbih' 
OT«rA--"Port  Victory;"  ii%u»*— "Ali's 

Gubbbb.— A  small  fort. 
GuBBAH. — ^A  water-pot ;  an  earthen  vessel  or 
pitcher. 


Haokebt. — ^A  native  cart  drawn  hj  bullocks. 

Haj,  Hujj. — ^The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Hajbb,  HAai.— One  who  has  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca ;  a  titie  of  respect. 

Hakiv. — A  ruler  ;  a  governor ;  a  superior ;  a 
judge ;  addressed  to  a  superior  as  a  title 
of  respect    See  Hukbbk. 

BLath,  Haut. — ^A  market ;  a  lair. 

Hat,ha,  Hatta. — An  indosure;  the  ground 
inclosed  round  a  bungalow  ;  a  court-yard ; 
the  presidencies  of  India — as  Madras 
ffatta. 

Hathi,Hathbb. — ^An  elephant,  ffatheelchana 
—elephant  house,  or  stable. 

HawHiAT,  Havilat. — ^A  thing  given  in  trust ; 
prisoners  remanded;  witnesses  detained 
in  havnlai — in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the 
court. 

Havhoab,  Hawildab.— One  holding  a  trust ; 
a  native  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
Indian  army. 

Huba,  Hijbbb. — ^Departurefrom  one's  friends 
and  country.  The  flight  of  Mahommed 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  was  constituted  the 
commencement  of  the  Mahommedan  era : 
it  took  place  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the 
15th  of  July,  A.D.  022 ;  hence  the  Mahom- 
medan era  of  Hijra  commences  from  16th 
July,  622. 

Holi,  Holes,  Hoolt.— A  popular  festival  of 
the  Hindoos ;  saturnalia  held  about  the 
end  of  February  in  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, during  which  rude  froUcs,  ffinging 
dust  and  coloured  powder,  squirting 
coloured  water  on  passers-by,  and  the 
like,  are  indulged  in ;  the  Kayaths  and 
inforior  castes  get  drunk,  and  the  Brah- 
mins, Rijpoots,  and  all,  sing  and  shout 
lascivious  songs  and  filthy  abuse ;  thorites 
close  with  bonfires  on  the  last  niffht.  In 
Bengal,  a  swinging  festival  is  held  at  the 
same  time. 
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HooHDU^  HuNBi.— A  bill  of  ezobange. 

Hue,  Huq.— Tniih ;  the  true  God  ;  it  iarae, 
just  or  legal  right ;  priyilege  or  fee  estab- 
lished by  nasffe.  Htuc-od-Taiookdartt — the 
right  of  the  Talookdar. 

HUKBXM,  Hakdl — ^A  sage ;  a  physician.  The 
descendants  of  a  fiunons  sage  retain  it  as  a 
title  in  the  family.    See  Hakim. 

HuLAL. — Lawful ;  allowed ;  an  animal  killed 
in  a  lawfial  manner  for  food  by  a  Mahom- 
medan  ;  opposed  to  Hwam, 

HuLWAi,  HuLWASB.— A  oonfectioner. 

HuKAX.— Unlawful ;  forbidden  ;  applied  to 
all  things  or  acts  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets  forbid ;  unclean ;  wicked;  Ticions; 
disloyal.    See  NnruKBAX. 

HuEKABU. — A  messenger;  courier. 

HuBUM,  Hasam,  HuBEDf.— Sacred ;  forbid- 
den ;  closed  to  promiscuous  access  ^ence 
applied  to  the  women's  apartments  m  the 
East)  ;  also  the  name  of  the  enclosure 
round  the  temple  of  Mecca ;  a  sanctuary. 
SeeElA^A. 

HxTBUMZADA. — Baso-boro  ;  son  of  theHurum ; 
a  word  of  abuse ;  bastard. 

HuzAB. — A  thousand. 

HczABi,  HuzABiB.— A  Commander  of  a  thou- 
sand. Districts  are  often  distinguished 
according  to  their  rsYenues,  as  the  Beeti 
ffwsari—the  20,000. 

HuzooB. — ^Tbe  presence ;  the  royal  presence  ; 
the  presence  of  a  superior  authority,  as  a 
judge  ;  a  man  of  rank  ;  especially  applied 
to  &e  king  of  Dehli,  as  I%e  Hvawr, 


Id.— See  Exd. 

Ijabu,  Izabu. — ^Price ;  profit ;  an  estate  held 
on  a  farminff  lease ;  a  farm  of  the  reyenue. 

Ijlab. — A  sitting,  especially  of  a  court  of 
justice;  sessions.  7;2ai-t-(7afMic«{— a  meet- 
ing of  the  supreme  council. 

Ikbal,  Iqbal. — Prosperity;  good  fortune; 
acceptance. 

Ilaka,  ElaQA. — Property;  estate;  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Imam.— See  Emam. 

Inolib. — English ;  invalid  soldiers ;  pension  to 
invalids. 

IBLAM.—The  faith,  the  Catholic  &ith  of  the 
Mahommedans.    See  Musulmak. 

J. 

Jaoxbb,  Jaohibe. — A  grant  of  land,  rent  free, 
conferred  for  senrioes  to  the  state,  either 
for  life  or  for  ever ;  an  estate  in  fee-simple 
and  untaxed. 

Jampan. — ^A  kind  of  chair  carried  on  men*s 
shoulders,  used  in  the  Himalaya  hills. 

Jat,  Jaut. — The  name  of  a  large  tribe  of 
Hindoos,  principally  inhabiting  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  from  Agra  to 
Dehll.  Their  chief  is  the  rajah  of  Bhurt- 
poor.     Man;r  of  these  have  become  Sikhs. 

Jat,   Jat. — Victory;   an   exclamation   like 


"hurrah,"  ''huzza."  Uk SMb  lu€  yae^l 
was  once  a  &vourite  shout  of  victory 
when  Lord  Lake  led  the  armies  in  India. 

Jbmadab. — An  officer  in  the  native  army ;  a 
chief  of  police;  a  superintendent. 

Jhbel. — A  shaUow-lake ;  a  morass. 

Joobb,  Jooi. —  One  who  practises  religious 
abstraction ;  in  general,  a  religious  Hindoo 
mendicant.  There  are  many  convents  of 
Joffees,  many  of  whom  are  great  rogues 
and  thieves. 

JuHANPUVAH.— Asylum  of  the  worid,  a  title 


addressed  to  sovereigns  ;  it  was  especially 
taken  by  the  kings  of  Oude  created  by  Uie 
English. 


JuMMA,  Jama. — ^Amount ;  aggregate ;  total. 

JuMMA  MuBJiD. — ^The  principal  mosque  of  a 
city ;  the  cathedral  of  the  Mahommedans. 
Gibbon  erroneously  translates  it  ''royal 
mosque." 

Juvolb,  Junoul. — ^A  forest ;  a  thicket ;  the 
country  as  opposed  to  the  town;  wild; 
waste. 

JuNTB. — A  dial;  a  mystical  diagram;  a 
machine  of  any  kind. 

JuKTB  MuNTB. — Conjuring ;  performing  mys- 
tical ceremonies ;  the  native  observatories 
and  gnomons  at  Benares  and  Dehli  are  so 


KA;ABA,  Kaba,  Caaba.-— a  cube  or  square  ; 
any  square  building — ^whence,  especially^ 
the  temple  at  Mecca  to  which  the  Mahom- 
medans make  their  pilgrimage. 

Kafib. — An  infidel;  one  who  does  not  ae- 
koowledge  Mahommed  as  the  prophet ;  a 
term  of  abuse. 

Kaideb,  Ktdkb. — ^A  prisoner ;  a  convict. 

Kaimukam,  Catmacan.^A  representative ;  a 
deputy ;  a  viceroy. 

Kait,  Katuth.— The  writer  or  accountant 
caste — the  most  respectable  of  the  mixed 
castes. 

EjkLiJuo,  KuLJOO.--The  last  and  worst  of 
the  four  ages,  the  iron  age,  the  present 
age,  of  which  about  5,000  years  have 
passed :  it  is  to  last  482,000  yean. 

Kabinda. — An  agent ;  a  manager ;  a  super* 
intendent. 

Easid,  Cobbid. — A  courier;  a  messenger; 
an  express  messenger. 

Kazex,  Cazt,  Cadi. — A  Mahcmmedan  judge. 
Under  the  English,  their  judicial  functions 
have  ceased,  and  they  only  act  at  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  domestic  ceremonies 
of  the  Mahommedans.  It  is  applied  as 
a  title  to  families,  descendants  of  luizees. 

Ebbani. — A  manager;  one  who  conducts 
afiairs ;  the  European  clerks  in  Calcutta. 

KHADHf .  —  A  servant ;  an  attendant  on  a 
shrine,  or  saint's  tomb. 

Khalifa,  Caliph,  Khulsbfu  (from  iTAo^f,  a 
suocessor). — ^The  successors  of  Mahommed ; 
the  defenders  of  the  Guth.  In  India  the 
tailors  are  so  nicknamed. 

Khalba. — ^The  exchequer  lands,  the  property 


6losba:rt. 


of  goverament  not  fiurmed  or  given  as 
jageen;  the  ootteotiye  denomination  of 
the  Sikhs. 

SIhan. — ^A  Mahommedan  title;  also  a  com- 
mon adjunct  to  the  names  of  Af^rhans  and 
Pathans.    See  Musulman. 

KHiDMUT.^Servioe. 

Khidmutoab. — ^A  domestic  aerraot ;  the  Eng- 
lish api^  it  only  to  table  servants. 

Khillut,  Eillat. — A  dress  of  honour ;  the 
present  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  and 
may  consist  of  arms,  horses,  elephants,  &c. 
Kings,  when  giving  khUluU,  cause  the  re- 
cipients to  be  robed  in  their  presence  in 
the  dress  of  honour. 

Khubub. — News ;  information ;  care.  Khubfur 
Id  koffhvz — a  newspaper.  KktUmrdar — 
take  care  1 

Khubset. — See^BL. 

Khubbda. — A  bag ;  a  purse ;  the  envelope  of 
a  letter,  especiimy  the  silk  and  embroidered 
bag  in  which  natives  of  rank  send  their 
letters  to  men  of  rank — Whence  the  letter 
from  a  prince  to  the  govemor-geneial  is 
so  named. 

Khdtfut. — ^Wrangling ;  dissension.  AtBaroda 
and  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  it  means 
bribery  and  corruption ;  cormpt  influence. 

KHi7ZANA.~Treasur7. 

Khuzanohbb.—- Treasurer. 

ynj.A,  QcLU. — A  fort. 

Ktlladab. — Governor  of  a  fort. 

Kuioob,  KmKHWAB. — Brocade;  gold  and 
silver  thread  patterns  woven  in  silk. 

Km. — ^Instalment;  periodical  payment  of 
revenue — hence,  popularly,  it  is  revenue. 

KiBTBUHDBB. — Settlement  of  instalments,  as 
to  time  and  amount. 

Ko^  KuAB,  KooiCAB. — ^A  youth ;  a  prince ; 
title  of  the  heir  apparent  of  a  rajah;  a 
Hindoo  title,  but  retained  in  fiuoilies  of 
Hindoo  converts  to  Mahommedanism. 

Koou,  CkMLT.^Daily  hire  or  wages;  all 
porters  and  day-labourers  are  so  called ;  a 
tribe  of  barbarians  in  Gooserat. 

KOBAH,  KuBAV. — ^The  sacred  book  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans — ^the  revelation  made  to  Ma- 
hommed  orally,  collected  by  his  successor 
Omar,  and  committed  to  writing. 

KOBI,  CoBTB. — ^A  score,  twenty;  corruptly 
in  Calcutta  Gorge,  which  appears  to  be  a 
misreading  of  Coiye, 

Ko8.--8ee  Gobs. 

KoCB. — ^A  fort ;  a  fortified  residence  ;  the 
regimental  treasury. 

KOT-HAVILDAB. — ^The  native  officer  in  charge 
of  the  regimental  treasury,  or  the  cash  of 
his  company. 

KoTHBB. — ^A  spacious  house ;  a  fiustory ;  a 
mercaotile  house  or  firm  ;  a  warehouse. 

KOTWAL,  CUTWAL.— The  chief  policeK>ffioer  of 
a  city. 

KuBXEB. — ^The  greats  huge,  immense ;  Sultan 
Kubeer,  "  the  Great  Sultan  "—the  title 
the  Egyptians  gave  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  '*the 
Saltan  of  Fire" ! 


KuoHA,  CUTOHA.—- Baw,  unripe,  anything  in 
a  crude,  raw  state,  as  unbumt  briclw— 
applied  to  silly,  weak  persons,  to  short 
weights  and  measures,  to  anything  badly 
done,  in  contrast  to  Pukka. 

KuitAX. — ^A  word ;  a  speech. 

KuLAM-00LA.~Tbe  word  of  God ;  the  Koran. 

KuuxAH.— The  Mahommedan  creed :  '*There 
is  no  God  but  the  one  God,  and  Mahom- 
med  is  the  messenger  of  God." 

KuiTOBBUND,  CvuMVUBVVi.  — A  girdle  of 
many  yards  of  cambric ;  it  is  disrespectful 
to  appear  without  this  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior. 

KuTTAB-MOOK^BBB. — Dagger-faced  ;  a  regiment 
of  Sikhs,  so  named  by  Runjeet  Sin^,  and 
still  retained  in  the  English  service. 


Lakh,  Lao,  Laksha. — One  hundred  thousand ; 
an  insect  which  constructs  its  nest  in 
numerous  small  cells,  so  called  from  the 
ntmiber  found  in  a  nest.  The  dye  called 
lac  is  furnished  from  this  insect^  and  the 
resinous  substance  of  the  nest  supplies  the 
sheU-lao. 

Lakhibaj. — ^Rent  firee;  lands  exempted  for 
some  particular  reason  from  paying  any 
revenue. 

Lal. — ^Bed.  Lai  ooortee — ^red  coat ;  a  soldier 
in  the  Company's  service.  Lid  ahurttb, 
commonly  written  Loil  th/rab — red  wine — 
exclusively  applied  to  claret. 

Lalla.— A  writer ;  a  clerk.  It  is  applied  as 
a  term  of  respect  to  members  of  the  writer 
caste,  or  to  any  respectable  person  not  of 
high  rank,  as  Lalla  Jooteepenhad. 

Laboab,^Ld8HKUB. — ^A  native  sailor;   tent- 
pitchers  and  camp-followers  with  artilleir. 
The  proper  word  is  luMmree — of  or  be- 
longing to  a  lushkur  or  army. 

Lat,  I^TH. — A  staff;  a  column;  a  pillar; 
especially  the  monoliths  found  in  the 
north-west  provinces  of  India,  bearing 
ancient  inscriptions ;  one  at  Dehli  is  known 
as  FiioB  Shah^s  Lat. 

Lattbb. — ^A  sta£^  a  bludgeon. 

Laitkbal,  Latxxwala. — A  club-man,  a  man 
armed  vrith  a  bludgeon  ;  men  retained  by 
zemindars  and  indigo  planters  in  Bengal 
to  protect  their  own  rights  in  the  absence 
of  protection  from  the  government  of 
India. 

LiFAFA,  LuFAVU. — An  envelope. 

Lilam.— See  Nbblam. 

Loo  (properly,  Loka). — Man  ;  mankind,  in 
ordinary  use :  as  Sahib-loff — European  gen- 
try; pronounced  and  sometimes  spelt 
logue. 

Loot. — ^Plunder ;  pillage ;  robbery. 

Lootbb. — Plunderer. 

Lylut-ool-Qudb. — ^The  night  of  power,  the 
27th  of  Bamzan,  when  the  Koran  descended 
fin>m  heaven,  and  which  is  observed  with 
much  reverence  by  the  Mahommedans  in 
India. 
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Ltlut-ooItMibaj.  —  The  night  of  Mahom- 
med'8  ascent  to  faeayen. 

M. 

Ma^sh,  Muash. — Means  of  living;  a  pen- 
sion.   See  Badxash. 

Mafbb,  Muafxb. — Forgiven ;  remitted ;  a 
grant  of  land  free  of  rent  or  taxation  to  a 
temple,  or  provision  for  the  repairs  of  a 
tomb ;  lanos  |^ven  to  a  priest,  or  for 
service  in  genenl. 

Maha  Dbo.-— The  great  God ;  usually  applied 
to  Siva. 

Maha-Baja,  Mahabaj.— The  great  raja,  a 
title  of  reigning  Hindoo  princes. 

Mahajun. — A  great  man  ;  but  now,  univer- 
sally, a  mercmmty  banker,  trader,  or  money- 
lender. 

Mahout,  Maha^wut. — ^An  elephant-driver. 

Malooozas. — One  who  pays  revenue. 

Malik,  Malic. — ^A  master ;  owner ;  used  as 
a  title  of  respect.    See  Mulik. 

MALiKAirA.->Bight  of  the  malik  or  pro- 
prietor; an  allowance  made  to  a  land- 
holder by  government  when  the  manage- 
ment of  h£  lands  is  taken  from  him  for 
various  reasons. 

Makjbb,  Makjhee.— The  steersman  of  a 
boat ;  the  master  of  a  boat. 

Mahwa — ^A  weight  used  by  jewellers  ;  one 
twelfth  of  a  tola.  The  small  or  jewellers' 
weights  are  thus — 

4  d,han  or  grains 

of  rice       B       1  ruttee. 
8  ruttee  «       1  masha. 

12  masha  »       1  tola. 

6  tola  «       1  ehittak. 

The  unit  of  the  English  system  in  India  is 
the  tola,  equal  to  180  grains  English  troy 
weight ;  tlie  standard  of  the  bazar  seer  is 
80  tolas ;  the  Company's  rupee  weighs  one 
tola. 

Mauobabt,  Mooohbibis. — ^Western  ;  an  in- 
habitant of  the  west  side ;  usually  applied 
to  the  west  of  Africa. 

Mauiid,  properly  Mun. — A  measure  of  weight 
in  India»  varying  much  in  value,  ^e 
Company's  maund  is  equal  to  80  lbs. ;  the 
Calcutta  basar  maund  =*  82  lbs. ;  fiictory 
maund  «  74  lbs.  10  oz.  10|  drs.,  or  one 
fiustory  maund  and  a  half  is  equal  to  one 
English  owt.  The  table  of  weights  is : — 
16  chittaks  «  1  seer. 
40  seers  ^       1  maund. 

Mkbb. — A  chief;  a  leader.  See  Mussul- 
man. 

Mkhtub,  Mihtub. — ^A  prince;  the  lowest 
caste  of  sweepers  and  scavengers  is  thus 
named  in  derision. 

Mbla. — A  fair ;  an  occasional  market ;  usually 
a  Hindoo  religious  festival,  held  at  a  fiC- 
vourite  plaoe  of  pilgrimage,  where  traffic 
and  amusements  are  carried  on.  Thus  at 
Hurdwanthe  mela  is  fiunous  for  horses, 
and  is  the  great  pilgrimage  of  the  Hindoos 
to  the  Ganges.    A  jubilee  is  held  every 


twelfth  year,  and  the  numbers  gathered 
together  on  these  oocasionB  are  said  to 
reach  a  million. 

MiERTAiT, — ^A  human  victim,  usually  a  child ; 
young  persons  kidnapped  by  the  Gonds 
of  the  Mils  west  of  Cuttack,  kept  amongst 
them  in  ignoranoe  of  their  &te,  and  after 
a  season  sacrificed  to  their  deity,  the 
Mother  of  the  Earth,  to  insure  finutful 
seasons. 

MiBZA. — A  title  given  to  the  Syuds,  the 
descendants  of  tiie  prophet;  in  Persia, 
prefixed  to  a  name,  a  secretaiy ;  when  fol- 
lowing it,  a  prince ;  but  in  India  it  is  pre- 
fixed as  a  title  of  rank. 

Mefhabe,  Mbtot. — Sweetmeats.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  when  governor-general  of  India, 
distributed  80,000  seers,  =  60,000  lbs.  of 
"their  favourite  metoys''  to  the  sepoys 
composing  the  army  of  observation  and 
retribution  assembled  at  Ferozpoor,  at 
the  dose  of  the  last  Cabul  campaign. 

MoOHBB. — A  saddler. 

MooHULKA.—- A  deed ;  usually  a  recognizance 
required  by  a  magistrate  ;  an  engagement 
under  penalty. 

MocuDDUM,  MoKUDUir. — ^The  head  man  of 
a  village  or  tribe. 

MorussuL. — Separate ;  distinct.  In  Hindo- 
Stan,  a  subordinate  district ;  the  country ; 
the  provinces.  Suddmr,  the  principal  sta- 
tion ;  mofu88td,  the  dependencies  thereon. 

Mogul,  Moohul. — ^The  title  of  one  of  the 
great  Tartar  tribes,  the  Mongol;  or  a 
member  of  one.  A  title  especially  applied 
to  the  kings  of  Delhi  of  the  house  of 
Timonr,  although  they  were  more  properly 
of  Turldsh  descent. 

MOHUB. — A  seal ;  a  seal-ring ;  a  gold  coin 
with  the  seal  of  the  sovereign.  The  mohur 
of  Akbar  bore  the  following  inscription — 
''The  glory  of  the  fiiith,  Mahommed 
Akbar,  the  victorious  emperor;"  on  the 
reverse,  the  kulimah  or  creed.  The  mo- 
hur of  Aurungzebe— ''  Shah  Aurungzebe 
Alumgeer  issued  coin  brilliant  as  the  sun ;" 
on  the  reverse— '' Minted  at  the  seat  of 
the  caliphate,  Akberabad,  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  fortunate  associations."  The  mo- 
hur of  Shah  Alum,  the  last  of  the  Moguls 
who  struck  coins,  and  continued  by  the 
East-India  Company — "Defender  of  the 
Mahommedan  faith,  reflection  of  divine 
excellence,  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  has 
struck  this  coin  to  be  current  throughout 
the  seven  climates."  The  value  of  the 
mohur  in  account  is  16  rupees,  or  nearly 
£1.  12«.  sterling.  The  East-India  Com- 
pany have  ceased  to  coin  gold. 

MOHUBBDC. — Sacred  ;  unlawful ;  the  firat 
month  of  the  Mahommedan  year,  in 
which  it  was  held  unlawful  to  make  war. 
Amongst  the  Sheeahs  this  month  is  held  in 
peculiar  veneration,  as  being  the  month  in 
which  Husun  and  Hoosyn,  sons  of  All, 
were  killed  bv  Yezecd.  In  India,  after 
ten  days'  public  mourning,  the  members 
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of  thii  Mot  proceed  in  prooession,  carrying 
a  bier  repreeentiog  the  faneral  of  the  mur- 
dered aiuiti ;  all  the  men  are  armed,  and 
frequent  affiraye  oocnr  between  them  and 
the  Sooniee,  the  oppoeuig  sect.  When 
Hindoo  festivals  ooeor  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  processions  meet»  serious  battles 
take  place.  Hie  English  government  put 
down  all  these  affrays  by  sending  a  gnard  of 
soldiers  into  the  dties  on  the  anmversary 
of  the  Mohnrrim.    See  Exakbabu. 

MoLLT,  Malu. — A  gardener. 

MooHSHEB,  MUNSHI. — A  writer ;  a  secretary ; 
applied  by  the  English  to  teachers  and  in- 
terpreters of  languages. 

MooH8ir.-.A  judge  ;  title  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  dvil  judge  in  India. 

MoBEB,  MoBi. — A  watercourse,  a  drain. 

MouLViBy  MooLVi. — ^A  learned  man  and  ez- 
poonder  of  Mahommedan  law. 

MuBRASA,  MuDROSSA. — ^A  college. 

MuHUL^  Mahal. — A  place;  a  house;  an 
apwrtment;  the  women's  apartments;  a 
division ;  a  prorinoe  or  district^  as  the 
JumgU  MahtUi — districts  in  the  west  of 
Bei^ial ;  muhuUcH-t^  division  of  a  town,  a 
quarter.    See  TaJ. 

MnuK,  MiCTiRK.-^A  king ;  a  sovereign.  See 
Majjk. 

MuiiLA. — ^A  sailor ;  a  boatman ;  a  ferryman. 

MuiTDEB. — A  market ;  a  shop  or  storehouse. 
Subzee  iiMifki0»— the  green  market,  where 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold. 

MuiraooB,  Muhbab. — Office ;  dignity. 

MUHSOOBDAB.  —  A  military  title  and  rank 
confinrred  by  the  Moghul  sovereigns,  with 
assignment  of  a  jaghire. 

MuBAL^  MUSHAL. — ^A  torch  ;  a  lamp. 

MusALOBXB. — ^A  torch-bearer ;  attendant  of  a 
palkee  traveller  during  the  night ;  a  domes- 
tic servant  of  the  English,  who  cleans  the 
plates  and  dishes,  or  carries  a  lamp  at 
night— Hdways  a  Mahonmiedan. 

MuBALU. — Spices,  condiments ;  any  mixture  as 
seasoning ;  drugs ;  bribes— oil  to  make  the 
wheel  go. 

MuBJiD. — ^A  mosque;  see  Jaiqca. 

MusHUD.— A  throne  ;  a  chair ;  the  throne  of 
a  Mahommedan  prince. 

HUBOOLA. — ^A  kind  of  boat  for  crossing  the 
surf  at  Madras ;  it  is  usually  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  long  by  six  and  eight  feet  deep, 
Hat-bottomed,  and  having  the  planks  sewn 
together  with  withes  of  straw  between  each 
plank  as  oakum ;  it  has  ten  oars  and  can 
carry  twenty  passengers. 

MuBBUK. — ^A  leather  bi^  for  carrying  water ; 
the  bag  carried  by  the  hhiitie» 

HuBBULHAH,  MooBLiH.— A  believer  in  the 
fitith ;  a  Mahommedan.  See  Iblak.  This 
people  never  call  themselves  Mahomme- 
dans ;  the  word  is  purely  European.  In 
India  there  are  four  great  divisions  of 
Mooslims : — ^Ist.  The  Syuds,  who  pretend 
to  be  descended  from  Hoosyn,  the  son  of  Ali 
and  grandson  of  Mahonmied,  and  who  take 
the  title  of  *'meer"  and  <'minsa"  prafized. 


2nd.  Moghnls  or  Tartars,  taking  the  title  of 
"  bepr "  after  their  name.  8rd.  The  Phtans, 
Rohillas,  and  Affghans,  who  are  entitled 
"khan."  4tb.  The  Sheikhs,  miscellaneous 
and  converted  Hindoos.  Thej  prefix  Uiis 
as  a  title,  thus— iS%etib&  Choi  Mahommed, 
Sheikh  PeerbtiHsh,  All  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  native  army  of  the  English  ; 
their  &vourite  branch  being  the  cavalry. 
Mtdan,  Maidan.— a  plain;  a  field  of  battle. 

N. 

Nabob,  see  Nuwab. 

Nag,  Naoa. — ^A  snake,  a  serpent  deity  ;  JVo^- 
poor,  the  city  named  after  the  serpeut 
deity. 

Naib. — A  deputy  ;  a  viceroy. 

Naie. — ^A  leader,  or  chief  in  general.  In  the 
native  army  of  India>  a  corporaL 

Nakhoda,  Naooda. — The  commander  of  a 
ship.  In  India,  the  captain  of  an  Arab 
ship. 

Naka. — ^A  maternal  grandfather.  The  Mah- 
rattas  address  their  chiefii  as  Nana  and 
MamoOf  a  maternal  uncle,  Chncha,  a  pater- 
nal undo — epithets  of  endearment. 

NAznc. — ^An  ainninistrator ;  a  governor;  a 
viceroy ;  the  title  of  the  nuwab  of  Moor- 
shedabad. 

Nazib. — ^An  inspector.  In  ordinary  use,  the 
officer  of  a  criminal  court,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  ; 
a  sheriff*. 

Nbelak. — ^An  auction  ;  a  public  sale. 

Ndcitk-bam  (properly,  Nikuk-hubax). — False 
to  one's  salt;  &ithless;  disloyal ;  perfidious  ; 
the  greatest  crime  a  man  can  be  guilty  of. 
The  king  of  Delhi  so  designated  the  kings 
of  Oude,  his  hereditary  prime  ministers, 
because  they  threw  off  their  allegiance  and 
assumed  the  crown.  Nimuk-kuSU ;  loyal, 
fiuthful,  grateful,  see  Hubam. 

Nizam.  —  Administration  ;  also  an  adminis- 
trator ;  a  viceroy.  Hence  the  title  of  the 
nuwab  of  Hyderabad,  the  viceroy  of  the 
Deooan,  Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

NiZAMUT.i^The  office  of  nizam  ;  the  adminis- 
wtration  of  police  and  criminal  law.    See 
Adawlut. 

NuDDBB,  NuDDT.— A  rivcr ;  a  stream. 

Nuoub. — A  town ;  a  city.  Compounded  with 
proper  names,  as  Srintigw;  corrupted  by 
Europeans  into  nagore,  as  Ohandanagore. 

NUKABA.-»A  kettledrum,  the  use  of  which 
was  restricted  to  persons  of  high  rank. 

Nullah. — ^A  water-course,  a  gulley  cut  by  the 
rains ;  a  rivulet ;  a  ravine. 

Nuwab  (plural  of  Naib,  but  used  in  the  singu- 
lar).— ^A  viceroy,  or  governor  of  a  province 
under  the  Mogul ;  a  title  of  rank  conferred 
on  the  nobles  surrounding  the  throne. 

Nuzub,  Nuzzubaka.— a  present ;  an  o£bring 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  or  to  a  holy 
man;  the  present  made  on  being  pre- 
sented to  a  king  or  chief;  a  fine  or  fee ;  a 
bribe. 
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KuzuSANXSy  N188ABA.— A  Ghriatiaii,  a  Naza- 
rene  (?). 

O. 

Oi^LAH,  UiCLAH,  plural  of  Amil.  — The  col- 
lectiTe  native  officers  of  a  court  of  justice 
in  India ;  the  officers  of  aoj  establishment, 
public  or  private. 

OxBAH,  Umrah  (plural  of  Aicbeb).— The  nobles 
of  a  Mabommedan  court. 

OiTA,  Atta. — Coarse  wheaten  flour ;  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  sepoys,  made  into  thin 
unleavened  cakes,  called  chupcUees. 

Ono  (properly  Uttub). — Essence ;  juice ;  oil 
of  roses ;  fragrance. 

P. 

Paddt,  Padi. — ^Rice  in  the  husks,  whether 
growing  or  cut. 

Padshah. — ^A  kinff. 

Paooda.  —  The  European  dengnation  of  a 
Hindoo  temple  ;  the  old  gold  coin  of  Ma- 
dras, having  a  temple  for  its  device,  but 
called  by  the  natives,  koon  or  vanha. 
The  star  pagoda  is  commonly  valued  at 
eight  shillings. 

Palanquin,  properly  Palkxb.— A  litter;  a 
yehiole  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  in  which 
the  traveller  can  recline  at  full  leng^. 

Pan,  Paun.— The  aromatic  leaf  of  the  Piper 
hetd.  In  use,  a  leaf  is  rolled  up  with  a 
few  small  bits  of  the  areka-nut,  grains  of 
Paradise  (oardemum),  a  little  catechu,  and 
unslaked  lime,  to  bring  out  the  colour  of  the 
catechu ;  sometimes  a  little  dry  tobacco  is 
included  to  make  the  whole  more  pungent ; 
this  is  called  a  heera  or  heerhetf  and  is 
chewed,  acting  as  a  carminative  and  ant- 
acid tonic ;  it  is  presented  to  guests  and 
visitors,  and  is  then  called  jum-sooparte. 
It  is  universally  used,  particularly  by  native 
ladies.  The  catechu  becomes  bright  scarlet 
in  the  course  of  mastication. 

Panoh.— Five. 

Panohatut,  Punchatp.— a  jury  of  five;  a 
oommittee  of  five,  held  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  tryaU  questions  affecting  caste, 
usages,  and  occupation.  Municipal  qu^- 
tions  are  thus  settled  amongst  the  natives 
in  India. 

Pandbt,  Pdndep. — ^A  learned  Brahmin  ;  one 
who  makes  some  branch  of  Sanscrit  learn- 
ing his  special  study  and  teaches  it.  See 
Sepot. 

Pabsbb. — A  worshipper  of  fire ;  the  name  of 
the  race  settled  at  Bombay  and  Western 
India,  who  still  observe  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  the  Magi  ;  they  are  enterprising 
merchants  and  diipbuilders ;  their  ances- 
tors fled  before  the  Mahommedans  from 
Persia  in  the  eighth  century.  The  word 
correctly  means  only  ''Persian." 

Patan.— An  Afighan.    See  Mussulkan. 

Pathuck.-— A  reader;  a  public  reader;  a 
Brahmin  who  reads  the  epic  poems  and  poo- 
rusMu  in  public.    See  Sepot. 


Pebb. — ^A  holy  man.  Among  Mahommedans, 
a  saint ;  a  spiritual  guide. 

Peon. — A  messenger;  a  porter;  a  police- 
officer. 

Pbboitnnah. — ^A  small  district,  or  subdivision 
of  a  country ;  a  hundred. 

Pbbwanah,  Pubwanuh. — ^An  order ;  a  written 
precept;  a  warrant;  a* license;  a  pass- 
port ;  a  letter  from  a  superior  to  an  infe- 
rior, opposed  to  ArH, 

PE8HCUSH,  Pajshcubh.— Tribute. 

Pettah,  Pettai.— The  suburbs  of  a  fortified 
town  ;  that  part  of  a  fortified  place  lying 
beyond,  below,  or  around  a  fortress  or 
citadel. 

Phanb. — ^A  snare  ;  a  noose  ;  a  halter. 

Phansioab. — ^A  Thug ;  a  hangman. 

Phounsdab. — See  Foujdab. 

PiNDABA. — ^A  body  of  marauders. 

PiND  ABBE. — ^A  member  of  an  organised  troop  of 
marauders,  who,  from  time  to  time,  entered 
upon  plundering  ezpeditions  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  villages.  They  were  ex- 
tinguished as  a  body  by  the  marquis  of 
Hastings ;  they  were  originally  a  body  of 
irregular  horse  attached  to  the  Mabom- 
medan armies. 

PouoAB,  PoLTOAB. — ^A  petty  ehieflain.  In 
the  south  of  India,  they  were  more  or  less 
independent, — subject,  however,  to  pay  a 
tribute  or  service  to  the  paramount  power, 
when  they  could  be  coerced.  They  subsisted 
by  plunder.  On  the  subjugation  of  the 
country,  they  were  mostly  dispossessed ; 
some  were  pensioned,  and  some  allowed 
to  hold  villages,  the  latter  have  now  sub- 
sided into  peaceable  landholders. 

Poonah,  Poonya.— Virtue ;  moral  merit.  In 
Bengal,  the  ceremony  with  which  the  rent- 
payera  open  the  year's  accounts. 

PooB,  PoBE. — A  town  ;  a  city.  It  is  used  in 
composition,  as  Cavmpore  —  the  city  of 
Kama,  the  Hindoo  Cupid,  properly  Kam- 
poor,  Kama  is  the  husband  of  Buttee  the 
Hindoo  Venus. 

PooBUB. — ^The  east. 

PooBUBEB,  PooBUBBAH.  —  Natives  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  or  those  on  the  Ganges 
around  Fatna  and  Behar. 

PooTB,  Poor. — A  son.  Brcihmapootr — the 
son  of  Brahma,  vulgarly,  Burampootr  ;  iZ^;- 
poot,  the  son  of  a  Raja, 

PoTBL,  PoTAiL. — The  head  man  of  a  village. 
He  is  head  of  the  police,  and  acts  to  a 
limited  extent  as  magistrate  ;  the  term  is 
current  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Mahrattas. 

PoTBE,  PoTHSE.— A  book;  the  MSS  the 
Brahmins  read. 

Pottah. — A  lease. 

PuoBEE.— A  turban;  the  head-dress  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  an  act  of  great  disrespect  to 
appear  in  the  presence  ca  a  superior  with- 
out the  turban ;  in  distress,  and  in  claiming 
assistance  or  redress,  it  is  thrown  to  the 
ground. 

PuHAB.— A  mountain  ;  a  hill. 
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PUHABBK. — A  moantaineer ;  hilly  conntiy. 
PuKKAy  PuoKA. — Ripe ;  mataVB ;  cooked ;  cor- 
rect ;  complete ;  solid ;  intelligent ;  sharp ; 

knowing.     PMcha-ghur—^  house  hailt  of 

bomt   bricks  and  mortar;  the   contrast 

in  all  respects  to  Kucha. 
Pultun. — A  regiment ;  battalion. 
Pundit. — ^A  learned  Brahmin  ;  see  Pandet. 
Pdnj. — Five. 
Punjab. — Five  waters  ;  the  country  snbjeot 

to  Lahore,  watered  by  five  rivers. 
Punt. — Abbreviation  of  Pnndit.     It  denotes 

a  Brahmin  who  is  not  a  Sanscrit  scholar, 

but    employs    himself  in   aoconnts    and 

writing. 
PuBA,  Paba. — Other ;  diffiarent ;  foreign. 
PuRDA. — ^A  veil ;  a  screen  ;  a  curtain. 
PUBDA-NUSHBBN. — Seated  behind    a  screen; 

a  lady,  as  one  who  observee  the  roles  of 

seclusion. 
PuBDES. — ^A  foreign  country ;  a  distant  land. 
PuBDESBB,  Pababxsi. — A  foreigner ;  one  firom 

a  distuit  country. 
PuTTUN. — A  town  ;  a  city ;  whence  Patna  in 

Behar,  Puttun  in  Scinde. 
Ptsa,  Pice. — ^A  copper  coin,  under  the  native 

governments  of  very  variable  ^ue.     The 

English  government  has  fixed  the  weight  of 

its  pysa  at  100  grains : 

4  pysa  »      1  anna. 

16  annas        =       1  rupee. 

The  rupee  weighs  180  grains,  and  is  valued 

at  two  shillings. 


Kaj. — A  kingdom,  or  principality;  a  reign. 
Company-he  ra;— the  Company's  reign  ; 
Moghfd-he  raj — the  dynasty  of  the  Moghuls. 

Raja. — A  king ;  a  prince.  A  title  given  to 
Hindoos  of  rank.  Jlaj-coomar — the  son  of 
a  raja.    (See  Kobe.) 

Rajtoot.— Sonof  anja.  (See  Pootr.)  The 
general  designation  of  the  races  in  the  north 
and  west  of  India,  who  claim  a  descent  from 
the  sun  and  moon.  The  country  they  in- 
habit— lUi^fpoatana. 

Rama,  Ram. — ^A  name  given  to  three  avatars. 
The  second  prinoe  of  Oude.  Jiam,  ram/ 
the  salutation  of  the  common  clASsee  of 
Hindoos. 

Ramsan,  Ramadan.— The  ninth  month  of  the 
Mabommedans,  during  which  the  fiiithfnl 
hat  from  morning  dawn  till  Uie  appearance 
of  the  stars  at  night. 

RANA.^The  title  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  of 
Oodipoor,  in  Central  India. 

Ranee. — Princess,  wife  of  a  raja. 

RAO.^-Chief ;  prince,  probably  from  raja. 
Amongst  the  Mahrattas  a  title  given  to 
distingfuished  persons,  civil  or  military. 

Rao. — A  mountain  torrent,  where  it  de- 
bouches on  the  plains  (provin<»al). 

RowANNA. — ^A  passport;  a  certificate  from 
the  collector  of  customs  to  cover  cargoes 
of  goods. 

Rot,  Rai. — ^A  prince  ;   corruption  of  raja ; 


an  order  of  civil  rank  conferred  on  Hin- 
doos, as  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
Rubbkb. — ^The  spring  harvest.  ^See  FuSL.) 
Rupee,  Roofbe. — ^The  standard  silver  coin  of 
India.  (See  Pt8a.)  The  government  of 
the  East-India  Company  struck  their  coin 
in  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Dehli, 
Shah  Alum,  and  with  the  same  legend 
as  the  Mohur,  until  1885,  when  the 
Mahommedan  coinage  was  abolished — 
the  English  government  no  longer  de* 
darinff  Shah  Alum  (deceased,  1806)  to  be 
the  "  defender  of  the  fidth  of  Mahommed" — 
and  the  Company's  rupee  was  introduced, 
bearing  on  one  face  the  head  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  designation  of  the  coin  in  English, 
Penian,  and  Sanscrit,  with  the  words 
"  East-India  Company  '*  in  English. 
RusUD,  Russuo. — Qrain,  forage,  and  sup- 
plies for  an  army,  ordered  to  be  ready  at 


halting-plac 
RuTTEB. — ^The  seed  of  the  Abnu precaiitniita, 

used  by  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  as  ^e 

basis  of  their  weights.     (See  Masha.) 
Rtot,    Ratut.— a    subject ;    a   furmer  ;   a 

peasant. 
Rtotwab,  Rtotwabeb. — Relating  to  ryots; 

the  revenue  settlement    and  assessment 

made  directly  with  the  cultivator  of  the 

soiL 

S. 

Sahoo. — ^A  merchant ;  a  banker ;  from  whence 
Sakookar,  corruptly  Sowkar, 

Saib,  Sahib. — ^A  master ;  a  lord ;  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Europeans  in  India,  like  Mr., 
Sir.    Sahib'loff,  Europeans. 

Salis. — ^An  umpire ;  an  arbitrator. 

Samibi.— (See  Zamobin.) 

Sawmt,  Swami. — A  master;  an  owner;  a 
husband  ;  a  title  given  to  the  idols  in  the 
south  of  India;  especially  applied  to  the 
heads  of  religious  orders. 

Sbedee,  Sidi.— a  name  given  to  Africans  in 
Bombay.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished 
officers  under  the  Mahommedaos,  and  they 
were  the  chief  naval  officers  of  the  Mogub 
on  the  coast  of  Quserat. 

Sbbb,  Seb. — ^A  measure  of  weight.  40  Seers 
are  equal  to  one  Maund, 

Sbpot,  Sipah,  Sipahbb  (from  Sip,  a  bow).— A 
soldier.  The  soldien  of  the  Bensal  army 
were  recruited  from  the  Brahmin,  Kajpoo^ 
Abeer,  and  Growala  castes.  The  Brahmins 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  designated 
by  the  titles  of  their  various  families: 
thus — Pandey  or  PwndU,  descended  from 
men  learned  in  the  four  Yedas  or  Sanscrit 
scriptures ;  Doobe,  i.e.  Do  Vtda» — learned 
in  two  Yedas;  Tewurie,  i.e.  Tri-Ved — 
learned  in  three  Yedas ;  C%o6e,  i.e.  Ohar- 
Ved — Gleamed  in  four  Yedas ;  PaUMch—^ 
reader  of  the  Yedas  in  public ;  Sockvl — a 
priest  of  lay  Brahmins ;  T^ciiboor— title  of 
a  Rajpoot.  Sipah  ^Sia^ar^— commander  of 
an  army ;  the  commander-in-ohiet 
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SntAi,  SiBABS.— A  palace ;  a  large  bnildisg 
fortheacoommodation  of  travellers;  usually 
a  large  square,  with  space  in  the  middle 
for  hoBBtB  of  biuden,  carts,  Ac. ;  an  inn. 

Sett,  Seth,  Sit. — A  merchant;  a  banker. 
Often  used  as  a  respectful  des^fnation — as 
Luchmeechwnd  Seth, 

Shah.'A  kinff. 

Shahzada.. — &n  of  a  king ;  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Great  MoguL 

Shasteb. — ^The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos. 

Shastbt. — ^An  expounder  of  the  shaster ; 
learned  in  the  snaster. 

Shedc,  Shaikh. — ^An  elder;   a  chief.     See 

MuSSUUfAK. 

Shiah,  Shsbah. — ^The  tfame  of  oue  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Mahommedans. 
This  sect  denies  the  lawful  Huccesaion  of 
the  three  first  caliphs,  and  claims  the  im- 
mediate succession  to  Mahommed  as  the 
right  of  All.  The  Persians,  the  Oude 
&mil7,  and  the  lower  orders  of  Moslems 
in  Hindostan  are  of  this  sect.  See  MoHUB- 
BiH  and  SooNEB. 

Shikab. — Hunting;  sport;  game. 

SmKABEE. — ^A  hunter  ;  sportsman  ;  game- 
keeper. 

Shboff,  Surba7. — ^A  banker;  money-chauger; 
valuer  of  coin. 

Shdhb,  Shtthub. — ^A  town ;  a  city.  Used  as 
an  affix  in  composition,  as  Bolundthuhw^ 
the  high  city. 

SIOOA. — ^A  die;  a  stamp;  a  seal;  a  royal 
signet;  stamped  coin.  Sicca  rupee — the 
silver  coin  of  India  previous  to  the  coinage 
of  the  Company.     See  Rupee. 

Sikh. — A  disciple ;  the  followers  of  Nanuk ; 
the  dominant  sect  of  the  Punjab.  Nanuk 
and  his  successors  were  Hindoo  reformers, 
and  admitted  nearly  all  castes  of  Hindoos 
into  their  community.  Hur  Govind,  the 
first  warlike  leader,  was  bom  in  1606.  In 
1708  twelve  tribes  of  Sikhs  captured  La- 
hore, and  occupied  the  Punjab.  In  1805 
Runjeet  Singh  established  the  independence 
of  Lahore. 

Singh. — ^A  lion ;  the  title  of  the  princely  and 
military  castes.    The  Sikhs  adopted  it. 

SiBOAB. — ^A  chief ;  the  government ;  a  head 
clerk.    See  Ciboab. 

SiBDAB. — ^A  chief;  a  head  man ;  the  head  of 
a  set  of  palkee-bearers ;  the  Hindoo  major 
domo  in  an  English  fiunily. 

Sobah,  Soobah. — ^A  province ;  a  large  division 
of  territory, 

SoBABDAB,  SooBAHDAB. — Govemor  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  viceroy  under  the  Mogul ;  the 
highest  grade  of  native  oonmiissioned  officer 
in  the  Indian  army. 

SoNA.--Gold. 

SoNAB. — ^A  goldsmith. 

SooKUL. — ^A  priest  to  lay  Brahmins ;  a  title 
of  a  fiunily  of  Brahmins.    See  Sepot. 

Sookeb,  Sooni.— a  follower  of  the  traditions 
of  Mahommed  ;  the  designation  of  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  lilahom- 
medans,  who,  in  oppoiition  to  the  Sheeahs, 


affirm  the  lawful  succession  of  the  first 
three  caliphs,  Aboobukhr,  Omar,  and 
Osman ;  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Affghans,  and 
most  of  the  educated  Moslems,  are  of  this 
sect.  The  royal  family  of  Dehli  are  Soonees. 
See  Sheeah. 

SouDA. — A  bargain  ;  trade. 

SouDAOUB.— A  merchant ;  a  shopkeeper. 

SouKAB,  Sahookab. — ^A  merchant ;  a  banker. 
SeeSAHOO. 

SowAB. — A  rider ;  a  horseman ;  a  dragoon. 

Sowabee. — Equipage  ;  retinue  ;  cavalcade. 

SuBZEE. — Greenness;  vegetables.  Subzee-mtm- 
dee — the  green-market ;  the  larger  leaves  of 
the  hemp,  and  the  intoxicating  beverage 
made  by  pounding  them  and  mixing  them 
with  water. 

SuDDEB. — Eminence  ;  chief ;  supreme.  Sud- 
der  AdatDlut-'-ch,ie{  cowri.  Swdder  Dewanee 
— chief  civil  court.  Sudder  NixtmtU — chief 
criminal  court. 

Sultan,  Sooltan. — A  sovereign  prince.  /Siu- 
lateen — ^the  plural ;  in  India  tne  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Delhi. 

SuLTANUT. — Empire ;  sovereignty ;  a  kingdom. 

SUNNUD. — A  grant ;  a  diploma  ;  a  charter. 

Suttee,  Sati. — ^A  virtuous  wife;  especially 
one  who  crowns  her  life  of  duty  by  burning 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased 
husband. 

Stoe,  Sa^ebs.    a  groom ;  a  horsekeeper. 

Steb,  Sateb. — ^Miscellaneous  revenue;  various 
imposts  in  addition  to  the  land-tax ;  cus- 
toms ;  transit  duties ;  licenses,  Ac. 

Stub. — A  lord ;  a  chief ;  the  descendants  of 
the  prophet,  who  take  the  title  of  Meer  or 
Mirza,    See  Mussulman. 


T. 

Taboot. — A  coffin ;  the  bier  carried  by  the 
Shiahs  in  procession  at  the  Mohurrim.  See 
Tazeea. 

TAL.--A  pond  ;  a  lake.  Nynee  Talf  the  lake 
of  the  goddess  Nynee;  a  sanatarium  in 
the  lower  range  of  the  Himalaya  hills,  north 
of  Rohilkund,  in  the  province  of  Kumaon, 
near  Almora. 

Talook. — Property;  a  dependency;  an  es- 
tate. A  talook  was  frequently  granted  on 
&vourable  terms  of  assessment  for  services; 
or  given  to  influential  men  in  fiirm,  where 
the  country  had  suffered  from  droughts, 
the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  or  predatory 
hordes. 

Talookoab. — ^The  holder  of  a  talook  under 
many  forms  of  tenure ;  but  during  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  Miogul  power  by  Nadir  Shah,  the 
talookdars  held  their  lands  in  regfular  de- 
scent, and  were  recognised  bvall  the  chiefs 
who  came  into  power,  untu  the  English 
became  paramount ;  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  revenue  settlements  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  a  searching  inquiry  was  made, 
and  their  claims  to  a  proprietary  right 
were  disallowed.    In  most  cases  they  were 
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ousted,  «nd  an  allowanoe  for  life  made  them, 
and  that  as  a  fikvour. 

Taj. — ^The  mausoleum  of  the  Begum  Noor 
Jehan  at  Agr%  vulgarly  so  oaOed.  This 
Uydys  title  was  Moomka-ool-muhiU — the 
ezaJted  of  the  palace ;  the  last  syllable  of 
the  title  has  become  iaj,  and  the  tomb  is 
caXlad  Taj  l>«^  Jm  rausa— the  T^j  lady's 
mausoleum.  She  was  the  fayourite  wife 
of  the  emperor  Jehangeer,  who  struck 
coins  in  her  name  in  the  year  A.D.  1624. 

Tank. — A  reservoir  of  water ;  a  pond. 

Tattoo. — A  pony  ;  a  horse  employed  in  car- 
rying burdens  in  panniers. 

Tazkea,  Tazia. — A  model  of  the  tomb  of 
Hoosun  and  Hoosyn  at  Kurbala,  carried 
in  procession  by  the  Indian  Sheeahs  at 
the  Mohurrim ;  it  is  made  as  cheap  or  as 
expensive  as  the  means  or  piety  of  the 
owner  will  admit  of.  The  common  ones 
are  thrown  into  a  pond  outside  the  town, 
at  a  place  called  Kurbala^  at  the  dose  of 
the  ceremonies ;  the  more  valuable  are 
preserved. 

Tkunqa. — The  country  so  named  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  the  Carnatic;  a  native  of 
Tilang,  whence  the  first  native  soldiers, 
'  dressed  and  disciplined  after  the  European 
feshiony  were  recruited ;  hence  it  came  to 
mean  soldier.  In  Upper  India  all  Eu- 
ropeans are  ctJled  idinga  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  disrespectfully. 

Thakoob,  Thakub, — ^An  idol;  a  deity;  a 
lord ;  a  master ;  the  head  of  a  tribe ;  the 
title  of  B^jpoots,  especially  the  chief  or 
head  man  of  a  Bajpoot  tribe.  Strangers 
meeting  whilst  travelling  and  wishing  to 
exchange  civilities — to  smoke  together,  to 
offer  tobacco  or  pan — instead  of  asking 
"  What  caste  are  you  ?"  ask,  "  Who  is  your 
Tkakoor  t " — who  is  your  deity  ?  It  is  a 
family  name  in  Bengal  indicating  Brah- 
minical  origin.  Dwarkanath  Thakur,  who 
died  in  London  in  1846,  was  a  highly 
respected  member  of  this  feunily. 
Thana,  Takna« — A  station ;  a  police-station. 
Under  the  native  governments  it  was  a 
militaiy  post ;  under  the  English  govern- 
ment it  is  exclusively  a  pohce-establish- 
ment. 
THAKAOAB.^The  chief  police-officer  of  the 

district  subordinate  to  a  thana. 
Thuo,  Tua. — A  cheat ;  a  knave ;  applied  now 
to  the  highway  plundering  associations 
who  invarif3)ly  garotte  their  victims  before 
robbing  them.  These  assassins  have  laws, 
rank,  and  superstitions  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary kinds  which  regulate  ail  their 
expeditions;  their  coxirect  appellation  is 
Phakbioab,  which  see. 
TODDT,  Tabib.— The  juice  of  the  palmyra  and 
cocoanut-trees,  drown  off  by  incisions  in 
the  bark,  at  the  root  of  the  leaves.  When 
fibnst  drawn  the  juice  is  sweety  insipid,  and 
harmless,  but  after  fermentation  it  becomes 
a  fiery  and  hijg;hly  intozicatinff  spirit.  The 
trees  are  all  liable  to  duty  ana  are  included 


in  theezdae  laws  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. 

ToPABB,  ToPAZ.—Desoendants  from  the  Portu- 
guese settlers  in  India,  perhaps  from  tepee, 
a  hat.  They  were  extensively  employed 
as  soldiers  in  the  early  history  of  the  Com- 
pany; they  are  now  only  heard  of  as 
waisters  on  board  of  countiy  ships. 

Tops. — ^A  gun ;  a  piece  of  ordnance.  ToplAanM 
«— artillery ;  park  of  artillery ;  arsenal. 

ToPB,  ToFU. — A  grove  of  trees ;  properly  of 
those  which  bear  fruit,  as  mango,  tama- 
rindsy  kG,;  a  southern  word,  used  by 
the  Englidi  only  in  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency. 

Tops. — Curious  monuments  of  antiquity,  first 
noticed  in  Afghanistan  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  Punjab, 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon. 
See  Fergusson's  "  Hand-book  of  Architec- 
ture." 

ToPBB. — ^A  hat ;  a  cap  ;  a  skull-cap.  TapeS' 
fBola — a  European,  the  wearer  of  a  hat. 
The  people  of  India  suppose  that  there  are 
twelve  tribes  of  Europeans,  known  by  the 
different  kinds  of  hats  they  wear,  hence 
Baruh-topee  means  all  Europe — ^the  twelve 
hats. 

Tdhssel.  —  Collection,  especially  of  the 
government  revenue. 

TtJHBBBLDAB, — A  native  collector  of  revenue, 
particularly  the  land  revenue. 

TUKSAL.— A  mint. 

TuKTA,  TuDTA. — A  pillow ;  the  grove  in 
which  a  religious  mendicant  resides ;  the 
seat  of  a  fakir.  These  places  often  form 
the  rendezvous  of  thieves  and  Thugs ; 
travellers  stop  at  these  places  to  chat  and 
smoke,  and  often  incautiously  discover 
their  secrets.  Many  a  conspbracy  and  evil 
design  has  been  traced  to  these  groves, 
which  have  never  been  sufficienUy  watched 
by  the  Engtish  government. 

TuLWAB. — ^A  sword. 

TuxASHA.— -A  spectacle ;  a  show ;  a  scene ;  a 
ball ;  a  riot ;  a  fight ;  anv  excitement. 

TuNOAW,  TuNKHA. — ^Au  Order  or  draft  fov 
money ;  an  assignment  by  the  rulinff  au- 
thori^  in  payment  of  wages ;  pay ;  sdlow- 
ances. 

TuFPUL. — The  post;  the  carriage  and  deli- 
very of  letters — used  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. 

TuBSUB. — ^An  inferior  sort  of  silk,  the  produce 
of  a  worm  found  wild  in  many  parts  of 
India,  the  BmnJbyx  parpkia,  Tusser  cloth 
is  imported  from  Bengal  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  is  sometimes  embroidered  as  robes 
for  ladies. 


Ukbxb. — See  Akbeb. 

Ub,  Oob. — A  village  ;  a  town ;  a  country. 
This  word  has  suffered  from  the  bad 
pronunciation  of  the  English,  as  poor 
m  northern  India,  and  has  become  ore. 
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as  VdUire  for  Yelloor,  NdUnt  for  Nel- 
loor. 

Ubdoo,  Oobdoo.— a  camp ;  a  royal  encamp- 
moot.  Now  applied  to  the  Ivngua  fnvnca 
of  India,  the  Unffuage  of  ihe  rojal  oamp 
of  the  MAhommedanSy  being  formed  on  a 
Hindee  and  Sanaorit  basis,  with  a  oopioos 
introduction  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words, 
the  result  of  the  conquest  of  Hindostan  by 
a  people  whose  language  and  literature 
were  Persian  and  Arabic.  Now,  many 
Portuguese  and  English  words  have  been 
admitted:  in  the  courts  such  words  as 
'' pleadings,'*  "decree," and  "stamps—and 
in  ordinary  life  "towel"  and  "kettle"— are 
found  in  we  Oordoo  or  camp  language  of 
India. 

Uttub.— See  Otto. 

V. 

Yaksbl,  Wuksel,  Yakil. — An  agent;  an 
ambassador  ;  in  India,  an  authorized 
pleader  in  the  courts. 

YxDA.. — ^The  general  name  of  the  chief  scrip- 
tural authoritiee  of  the  Hindoos;  move 
correctly,  the  four  canonical  works,  enti- 
tled the  Rig  Veda,  Tvjoor  Veda,  Soma 
Veda,  and  Atharva  Veda. 

YiLATUT,  see  Belattsb. 

YiSHNOO,  YifiRiru.— The  second  of  the  Hindoo 
triad;  the  preserving  power — as  Siva, 
Sheva,  or  Sib  is  the  third,  or  the  destroy- 
ing and  renovating  power — and  Brahma  is 
the  first,  the  creator. 

YmxB,  WuziEB. — ^The  prindpal  minister  in 
a  Mahommedan  sovereignty.  The  Oude 
family  were  considered  heroditary  viziers 
to  the  Great  Mogul,  until  they  reMled,  by 
assuming  the  di^<^  of  king. 

W. 

Wahabu. — ^Follower  of  a  Mahommedan  re- 
former of  Arabia,  especially  of  the  prao- 
lices  of  the  sect  of  Sniahs.  In  India  the 
word  has  become  a  term  of  abuse,  equiva- 
lent to  "kafir  "  or  infidel. 

Wala,  Walu,  Wal. — ^Used  onlvin  compo- 
rition ;  it  denotes  a  person  who  does  any 
act,  is  possessed  of  any  property,  is 
chaiged  with  any  duty,  as 


cowherd;  DehU-wcdu—^n  inhabitant  of 
Dehli ;  box-walu  (in  Anglo-Indian)— «  ped- 
lar, a  box-fellow. 


Yooo.    See  Jogxb. 


Zahobik.— The  ruler  of  Calicut;  possibly  a 
corruption  of  Zemindar,  in  the  feminine 
Zemindareen, 

Zat,  Jat. — Sort ;  tribe ;  race  ;  caste. 

Zemindab,  Zuicbbndab.— a  landholder ;  an 
occupant  of  land.  The  tenures  by  which 
land  is  held  in  India  are  numerous  and 
perplexing,  but  this  term  is  applied  to  all 
who  have  the  semblance  of  a  proprietary 
ri^ht  by  usage,  long  possession,  or  other- 
wise, in  the  North-West  Provinces.  In 
Bengal,  under  the  perpetual  settlement  of 
1798,  they  were  all  declared  "actual  pro- 
prietors." 

Zbmindabbb.— The  office  and  rights  of  a  ae- 
mindar ;  the  tract  of  land  constituting  the 
possession  of  a  zemindar ;  an  estate. 

Zbnana. — ^The  female  apaztments,  used  for 
the  females  of  the  fiunily;  the  Habax, 
which  see. 

ZiLLAH,  ZiLA. — Side;  part ;  division  ;  district. 
The  name  of  the  divisions  or  colleotoratea 
in  India.    Bengal  proper  is  dirided  into 

20  zillahs  and  commissionerships  : — ^Behar, 
12  districts ;  Orissa,  7  districts ;  North-West 

'  Provinces,  87  districts ;  hill  and  other  dis- 
tricts, 18 ;  Pumab,  19  districts ;  Madras, 

21  districts;  Bombay,  including  Sdnde 
and  Sattara,  18  districts ;  besides  the  pro- 
vinces of  Assam,  An«can,  P^ffu,  Oude,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  9,  cQrectly  under 
the  supreme  ffovemment  of  India.  Hie 
whole  yields  a  Und  revenue  of  £17,000,000 
sterling  according  to  the  estimates  of 
1856.  The  gross  revenue  of  India  amounts 
to  £81,000,000  sterlinff. 

ZooLFDOABy  ZuLFiKAB. — ^Thenameof  thesword 
of  Mahonmied,  and  afterwards  of  All.  The 
symbol  of  the  sword  on  Mahommedan 
coins;  hence  the  name  of  the  current 
silver  coin  of  Hyderabad. 

ZUPT,  Zabt. — Occupation ;  seizure.  In  law- 
attachment  ;  distraint ;  sequestraUon ;  con- 
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A.D. 

1001. — SulUn  Mahmoud,  of  Ghisni,  invades 
India. 

1024. — Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  bis  twelfth  and 
last  invasion  of  India,  destroys  the  temple 
of  Somnaut.  The  sandalwood  gates  of 
this  temple  were  brought  back  from  Aff- 
ghanistan  by  General  Pollock,  and  are 
now  preserved  in  the  fort  of  Agra. 

1191.— Conquest  of  Upper  India  by  Moham- 
med Ghoory,  founder  of  the  Gaurian 
dynasty. 

1193. —  Capture  of  Delhi  by  Mohammed's 
lieutenant,  Xootb-ood-Deen,  the  "Pole- 
star  of  the  Faithful." 

1206.  —  Kootb-ood-Deen,  on  Mohammed's 
death,  proclaims  himself  king  of  Delhi, 
and  founds  the  dynasty  of  the  Slave- 
kings  ;  he  himself  having  originally  been 
sold  into  captivity  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

1294. — Feroze  founds  the  dynasty  of  Khilgy, 
and  sends  the  first  Mahommedan  expedi- 
tion into  the  Deccan. 

1320.— The  Khilgyan  dynasty  supplanted  by 
that  of  Ghazi  Khan  Toghluk,  governor  of 
the  Punjab. 

ISdl.— Death  of  Mohammed  Toghluk.  This 
headstrong  and  tyrannical  prince  twice 
attempted  to  remove  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  from  Delhi  to  Deogur,  which  he 
named  Dowlatabad,  or  the  Fortunate  City. 

1388. — Death  of  Feroze  Toghluk,  a  prince 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  bis  public  works. 

1898. — Invasion  of  India  by  Timour  the  Tar- 
tar; capture  of  Delhi,  and  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants. 

1497. — Vasco  de  Gama  doubles  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  reaches  Calicut,  where 
the  Portuguese  finally  effect  a  settlement. 

1510. — Capture  of  Goa  by  Albuquerque. 

1526. — ^Timour's  great-grandson,  Baber,  seats 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  ter- 
minates the  Patan  dynasties  that  had 
ruled  for  300  years. 

1556. — Akbar  succeeds  his  father  Hoomay- 
oon,  killed  by  a  BeJI  as  he  descended 
from  the  roof  of  his  palace.  Akbar 
reigned  gloriously  for  fifby-one  years.  The 
state  of  Upper  India  at  that  time  is  set 
forth  in  a  book  compiled  under  the  em- 


A.D. 

peror's  instructions,  and  entitled  "  Ayeen 
Akberry  "  (the  Institutes  of  Akbar).  In 
this  reign  three  Portuguese  missions,  of  a 
religious  character,  were  sent  from  Goa 
to  Delhi  by  the  emperor's  request. 

1591.— First  "adventure"  from  England. 

1599. — Association  of  London  merchants  to 
fit  out  three  ships  for  the  Indian  trade. 

160d. — ^sociation  merges  into  a  chartered 
company,  under  the  style  and  title  of 
**  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies." 

1607. — ^Akbar's  son  Selim  ascends  the  throne, 
and  assumes  the  name  of  Jehangir,  or 
Conqueror  of  the  World.  His  £Eivourite 
queen  was  the  famous  Noor  Mahal,  or 
Noor  Jehan. 

1609. — Captain  Hawkins  arrives  at  Agra,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Company. 

1612.— Factories  established  at  Surat. 

1615. — Sir  Thomas  Boe  arrives  at  Aimere,  as 

^  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul  fi*om  James  I. 

1627. — Jehangir  succeeded  by  his  son  Shah 
Jehan.  Destroys  the  Portuguese  fiictory 
on  the  Hooghly.  Subdues  the  Deccan. 
Dissensions  of  his  sons,  and  consequent 
civil  wars. 

1658. — Having  defeated  his  two  elder  brothers, 
Aurungzebe  imprisons  his  &ther  and 
usurps  the  throne. 

1666.— Death  of  Shah  Jehan. 

1680. — Death  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  of  which  Sattara  subse- 
quently became  the  principal  seat. 

1700.— Calcutta  founded.  The  settlement 
called  Fort  William,  in  compliment  to 
the  reigning  sovereign, 

1702. — The  rival  companies  coalesce  into  "  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,"  and  so  continue  till  1888. 

1707. — Death  of  Aurungzebe  at  the  age  of 
94,  after  a  troubled  reign  of  nearly  fifty 
years.  Bernier,  the  traveller,  resided 
some  years  at  his  court. 

1739. — Capture  and  pillage  of  Delhi  by  Nadir 
Shah;  8,000  persons  supposed  to  have 
been  massacred  in  a  few  hours.  Eight 
years  afterwards  Nadir  was  assassinated 
in  his  tent  at  Meshed,  in  Khorassan. 
h 
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1746. — ^Biadras  taken  by  Labourdoonais,  but 
restored  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  1749. 

1 74 8. — Death  of  Nisam-ool-Moolk.  Dupleix, 
goyemor  of  Pondicherry,  espouses  the 
cause  of  his  grandson  Mozuffiir  Jung,  and 
places  him  on  the  throne.  The  English 
side  with  the  Nisam's  second  son,  Nazir 
Jung,  to  whom  his  rival  surrenders. 

1750. — Nazir  Jung  quarrels  with  the  English, 
and  in  a  battle  with  the  French  is  mur- 
dered by  some  of  his  own  followers. 
Mozuffiur  Jung  restored  to  the  musnud. 
Glorifioation  of  Dupleix.  Mozufl&r  Jung 
being  sUin  in  battle  with  some  rebellious 
nawabe,  the  French  support  Salabat 
Junff,  A  younger  brother  of  Nazir  Jung. 
English  influence  in  Southern  India  on 
the  wane. 

1751. — Cliye  volunteers  to  attack  Arcot  with 
800  sepoys  and  200  Europeans.  Succeeds, 
and  holds  it  against  an  overwhelming 
force  for  fifty  days.  English  prestige 
revives.  Clive  destroys  Dupleiz,  .and 
levels  Futtehabad  to  the  ground. 

1752. — ^D'Auteuil  surrenders  to  Clive.  Chunda 
Sahib  murdered  at  the  supposed  insti- 

Stion  of  Mahomet  Ali,  nabob  of  the 
rnatic.  Covelong  and  Chingleput  hXl 
to  Clive. 

1754. — ^Departure  of  Dupleix  for  Europe. 
Gheriah,  a  ■tronghold  of  pirates  on 
the  western  coasts  taken  by  Clive  and 
Admiral  Watson.  Clive  governor  of  Fort 
St.  David.  Sooraj-oo-DowUh,  soubahdar 
of  Bengal,  takes  the  English  fiictory  at 
Cossimbazar,  and  marches  upon  CMcutta. 
Fort  William  surrenders.  The  Black 
Hole :  146  persons  confined  in  a  room 
18  ft.  by  14 — next  momiuff  only  twenty- 
three  found  alive.  Clive  and  Admiral  Wat- 
son hasten  from  Madras  to  the  Hooghly. 

1757. — ^Recapture  of  Calcutta.  Reduction  of 
the  French  settlement  at  Chandemagore 
on  the  Hooghly.  Meer  Jaffier,  one  of 
Sooraj-oo-DowliJi's  chiefofficers,  conspires 
against  him.  Battle  of  Plassy  fought  on 
the  2drd  June;  Clive  with  3,000  men 
and  eiffht  field  pieces  defeating  the  sou- 
bahdaPis  army  of  50,000  men  with  forty 
guns.  Meer  Jaffier  deserts  to  the  English 
towards  the  dose  of  the  action,  and  by 
them  is  proclaimed  soubahdar  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa.  Assassination  of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah.  Omichund  basely 
cheated  by  Clive. 

1758.— Arrival  in  India  of  Count  de  Lally, 

S[>vemor  of  the  French  settlements, 
all  of  Fort  St.  David.  Lally  besieges 
Madras.  Siege  raised  by  Admiral  Pocock. 
1759. — Brilliant  successes  of  Colonel  Forde  in 
the  Northern  Circars,  and  hX\  of  Masuli- 
patam.  Indecisive  naval  engagements  be- 
tween Admiral  Pocock  and  M.  D*Ach^. 
Wandewash  surrenders  to  Colonel  Coote. 
Capture  of  Dutch  squadron  in  the  Hooghly. 


1760.— Defeat  of  the  French  at  Wandewash ; 
Bussy  made  prisoner.  Arcot  and  other 
places  surrender  to  Colonel  Coote.  Clive 
returns  to  England.  Mr.  Yansittart 
governor  of  Fort  William.  Meer  Jaffier 
superseded  by  his  son-in-law  Meer 
CoBsim. 

1761. — Fall  of  Pondicherry.  Departure  of 
Lally  for  Europe;  beheaded  in  1766. 
French  power  in  the  Camatic  annihilated. 
Major  Carnac  defeats  Emperor's  army 
near  Patna,  and  takes  M.  Law  prisoner. 

1762. — Manilla  taken  by  General  Draper,  the 
antagonist  of  *' Junius,"  but  restored  to 
Spain  in  the  following  year. 

1768. — Meer  Cossim  deposed,  and  Meer 
Jaffier  restored.  '  British  take  Moorshed- 
abad  and  Mongheer.  Massacre  of  Bri- 
tish prisoners  at  Patna  by  Sumroo.  Patna 
taken  by  storm. 

1764. — ^Mutinous  spirit  of  the  British  army. 
Twenty-four  sepoy  grenadiers  blown  away 
from  guns  by  Major  Munro.  Meer 
Cossim,  vizier  of  Oude^  defeated  at 
Buxar  by  Munro. 

1765.— Death  of  Meer  Jaffier;  succeeded  by 
second  son,  Noojum-ad-Dowlah.  Clive 
returns  to  Calcutta.  The  Emperor  con- 
fers upon  the  Company  the  Dewanny,  or 
collection  and  manasement  of  the  re- 
venues, of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 
Clive  enforces  covenants  against  receiv- 
ing presents ;  speculates  in  salt. 

1766. — ^Abolition  of  double  batta,  ezoept  at 
Allahabad,  when  on  active  service.  Mu- 
tinous spirit  of  the  European  officers ; 
fomented  by  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  who  is 
cashiered,  but  afterwards  restored.  Clive 
forms  a  military  fund  for  invalid  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  their  widows,  by  means 
of  a  sum  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Meer  Jaffier.  This  fund  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Company,  but 
has  been  long  since  exhausted. 

1767.— Clive  finally  quits  India.  Hyder  All  at- 
tacksColonel  Smith's  force,  but  is  defeated. 

1768. — Captain  Nixon's  detachment  cut  to 
pieces  by  Hyder  AH.  Royal  commis- 
sioners sent  out  to  inquire  into  causes  of 
the  ill  success  of  the  war  with  Hyder 
Ali,  Ac. — lost  at  sea.  Case  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot — his  agent,  Mr.  Maopherson, 
unduly  influences  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
who  sends  out  Sir  John  Lindsay  with 
secret  powers — succeeded  by  Sir  Robert 
Harland. 

1769. — Hyder  Ali  appears  before  Madras  and 
solicits  peace,  which  is  accorded. 


WARREN  HASTINGS. 

1772. — ^Warren  Hastings  governor  of  Bengal. 
Harsh  treatment  of  Rajah  Shitabroy. 
Discontinues  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  Delhi. 
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1778. — ^New  India  BUI  pMsed— presents  and 
private  trading  prohibited  to  the  senrantB 
of  the  Company — Supreme  Court  esta- 
blished at  Calcutta. 

1774. — Colonel  Champion  defeats  the  Rohillae 
at  Kuttera.     Seizure  of  Salsette. 

1776.— Death  of  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah,  nabob- 
yizier  of  Oude — succeeded  by  his  son, 
Azoff-al-Dowlah.  Various  charges  al- 
leged against  Warren  Hastings.  Nunco- 
mar,  his  chief  accuser,  convicted  of  forgery 
and  hanged. 

1776.  —  Dissatisfaction  at  home  regarding 
Goyemor-Grenerars  proceedings.  Colonel 
Maclean  declares  himself  authorized  to 
tender  Hastings's  resignation,  which  is 
aooepted  by  the  Court,  and  General 
Clavering  appointed  to  succeed.  Lord 
Pigot,  governor  of  Madras,  unlawfully 
arrested  by  his  own  Council — ^he  dies. 

1777.  —  Hastings  repudiates  his  agent,  and 
refuses  to  resign— judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decide  in  his  &vour. 

1778. — Renewal  of  war  between  French  and 
English  —  Pondicherry  capitulates  to 
General  Munro.  Sir  Thomas  Rnmbold 
governor  of  Madras. 

1779. — Colonel  Egerton's  force,  panic-stricken, 
take  to  flightp-^disgraoefol  convention 
with  Rugonath  Row. 

1780. — Sir  Elijah  Impey,  previously  chief- 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Courts  made  judge 
of  the  Company's  Sudder  Dewannv  Adaw- 
lut.  Duel  between  Francis  and  Hastings 
— Francis  is  wounded  and  leaves  India. 
Captiun  Popham  carries  Lahore  and 
Gwalior  by  escalade.  Hyder  Ali  invades 
the  Camatic.  Baceeiu  surrenders  to 
General  Goddard.  Selndia,  defeated  by 
Colonel  Camac,  sues  for  peace,  which  is 
granted  on  too  fikvourable  terms.  Colonel 
Baillie's  force  annihilated  by  Hyder  Ali. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  proceeds  from  Bengal  to 
take  command  of  Madras  army.  Aroot 
■arrenders  to  Hyder  Ali. 

l781.-~Total  defiaat  of  Hyder  Ali,  on  the  1st 
July,  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Tippoo  Sultan 
repulsed  from  Wandewash.  Hyder  again 
defeated  on  the  27th  August  and  27th 
September.  Dutch  settlements  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  in  Ceylon  taken 
by  the  English.  Cheyt  Singh,  rajah  of 
Benares,  arrested  by  Hastings,  whose 
position  becomes  perilous.  Cheyt  Singh 
deprived  of  his  zemindaree. 

1782.— Colonel  Braithwaite's  corps  cut  to 
pieces  by  Tippoo  Sultan.  Indecisive 
naval  engagements  between  M.  Suffrein 
and  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  Death  of  Hy- 
der Ali.  Hastings  has  an  interview  with 
vizier  of  Oude  at  Chunarghur :  concludes 
a  treaty.  Spoliation  or  the  Oude  be- 
gums. 

1783.— Death  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Peace 
between  French  and  English.  War  with 
Tippoo  Saltan.    GeneriJ  Matthews  trea- 


cherously made  prisoner  with  other  offi- 
cers, and  murdered. 

1784. — Mangalore  capitulates  to  Tippoo. 
Peace  concluded  on  the  11th  May.  Hast- 
ings visits  Lucknow.  Mr.  Pitt's  India 
Bill  passed :  Board  of  Control  esta- 
blished. 

1786. — Hastings  returns  to  Europe,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Macpherson,  temporarily, 
who  makes  way  for  Lord  Comwallis. 

1786. — ^Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings: 
preliminary  proceedings.  Lord  Com- 
wallis appointed  governor-general. 


LORD  CORNWALLIS. 

1787. — Hastings  formally  impeached. 

1788.~Ha8tings's  trial  in  Westminster  Hall : 
Burke  and  Sheridan  deliver  most  elo- 
quent speeches;  trial  lingera  till  23rd 
April,  1705,  when  Hastings  is  acquitted. 

1789.— Tippoo  Sultan  attacks  Travancore,  but 
is  repulsed,  narrowly  escapinff  with  his 
life  :  English  take  part  with  the  rajah. 

1790. — General  Medows  governor  of  Ma- 
dras :  indecisive  hostilities. 

1791. — Lord  Comwallis  assumes  the  com- 
mand: takesBangalore  and  advances  upon 
Seringapatam,  but  is  compelled  by  fitmine 
to  h\l  back  upon  Bangalore,  after  defeat- 
ing Tippoo  in  a  general  action  under  the 
walls  of  his  capital.  Capture  of  Hoo- 
liordroog,  Oossore,  and  Nundedioog.  De- 
fence of  Coimbatore  by  Lieutenant  Chal- 
men.  Fall  of  Savandroog,  Ootradoorg, 
Hooly  Onore,  and  Sunoga. 

1792.— Lord  Comwallia  again  sits  down  be- 
fore Seringapatam  on  the  6th  February ; 
on  the  26th  Tippoo's  two  sons  are  given 
up  as  hostages,  Coorg  ceded,  prisonera 
set  free,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
paid. 

1798. — ^Pondicherry  and  all  other  French  set- 
tlements reduosd.  Perpetual  settlement 
of  Bengal.  Lord  Comwallis  returns  to 
Eogland,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  who 
esssys  the  non-interference  policy,  and 
allows  the  nizam  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  French. 


SIR  JOHN  SHORE. 

1795.'-Death  of  Mahomet  Ali,  nabob  of 
Arcot.  Reduction  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Banda,  Am- 
boyna,  and  Cochin. 

1797.— Death  of  Azoff-al-Dowlah  ;  suoceeded 
by  his  reputed  son  Vizier  Ali,  then  at 
Calcutta :  whose  spurious  birth  being  re- 
cognized, he  is  set  aside  for  Saadut  Ali, 
brother  of  the  deceased  Azoff. 

1798. — Sir  John  Shore  returns  to  England;^ 
succeeded  by  Lord  Momington. 
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1798. — Zemaun  Shah  threatens  India  from 
Cabul.  Tippoo  intrignea  with  the  French 
at  the  Mauritius.  Tree  of  liberty  planted 
in  his  capital,  and  himself  addressed  as 
"  Citizen  Tippoo.'*  War  determined  on. 
Nizam's  French  contingent  disarmed  and 
broken  up.  Mr.  Cherry  murdered  at 
Benares  by  Vizier  All's  orders ;  the  latter 
escapes  to  Bhotarel,  and  thence  to  Jyne- 
ghur,  but  is  given  up  on  condition  of  life 
being  spared. 

1799j--British  army  takes  the  field  under 
Greneral  Harris.  Tippoo  repulsed  by 
General  Stuart  and  Colonel  Montresor  at 
Sedaaseer.  General  Harris  lays  siege  to 
Seringapatam ;  its  capture,  and  death  of 
Tippoo.  His  territories  dirided  between 
the  English  and  the  Nizam.  Restoration 
of  ancient  royal  family  of  Mysore.  Com- 
mand of  Seringapatam  confided  to  Colonel 
Arthur  Wellesley.  Dhoondia  creates  dis- 
turbances in  Bednore ;  flees  into  Mah- 
ratta  territony,  and  is  plundered  of  every- 
thing. Lord  Mornington  returns  to  Cal- 
cutta. Restoration  of  the  adopted  son  of 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Troublesome  cor- 
respondence with  Saadut  All,  vizier  of 
Oude. 

1800. — British  government  assumes  entire 
civil  and  military  administration  of  Surat. 
Dhoondia  Waugh  finally  defeated  and 
slain.  Lord  Mornington  created  Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 

1801. — General  Baird's  expedition  to  Egypt. 
Company  assumes  administration  of  the 
Camatic,  but  confers  title  of  nabob  on 
Mahomet' Ali's  son,  Azim-ul-Dowlah.  Mr. 
Henrr  Wellesley,  afterwards  Lord  Cow- 
ley, deputed  to  Lucknow.  Treaty  with 
the  vizier,  who  agr6cj  to  cede  territory 
in  Rohilcund  for  maintenance  of  contin- 
gent. Court  of  Directors  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion the  College  of  Fort  William,  pro- 
posed by  the  marquis. 

1802. — Governor -General  visits  Lucknow. 
Settlement  by  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  with 
nabob  of  Furruckabad.  Holkar  defeats 
the  combined  armies  of  the  peisbwa  and 
Scindia.  Peishwa  concludes  defensive 
alliance  with  British  government  at 
Bassein. 

1803. — General  Wellesley  restores  the  peish- 
wa at  Poona.  Mahratta  confederacy. 
General  Wellesley  captures  Ahmednug- 
ger.  Broach  falls  to  Colonel  Wooding- 
ton,  and  on  the  same  day,  August  the 
29th,  Greneral  Lake  destroys  Perron's 
French  contingent  at  Alyghur.  Coel 
taken.  Alyghur  carried  by  assault. 
Scindia's  army,  under  Bouquin,  defeated 
by  Lake  six  miles  from  Delhi,  September 
11th.  Lake  restores  Shah  Allum  to  the 
throne.     Wellesley  defeats  the  Mahrattas 


at  Assye,  September  28rd.  Agra  capi- 
tulates to  Lake,  October  17th.  Colonel 
Hftrcourt  occupies  Cnttack.  Battle  of 
Laswaree  won  by  Lake,  November  1st. 
Asseer^hur  fidls  to  Colonel  Stevenson. 
Wellesley  defeats  Scindia's  army  at  Ar- 
gaum,  November  2l8t.  Gawilghur  taken 
by  Wellesley  and  Stevenson.  Rajah  of 
Berar  makes  peace,  December  17th. 
Scindia  makes  peace,  December  dOth. 
War  in  Ceylon  disgraceful  to  the  British 
arms. 

1804. — Commodore  Dance  with  a  fleet  of  Com- 
pany's ships  repulses  a  French  squadron. 
Treaty  of  alliance  with  Scindia,  27th  of 
February.  Colonel  Don  captures  Tonk 
Bampoora  from  Holkar.  Colonel  Mon- 
son's  disastrous  retreat.  Holkar  re-oc- 
cupies Muttra,  and  threatens  Delhi,  but 
is  repulsed  by  Colonels  Burn  and  Ochter^ 
lony.  Lake  routs  Holkar's  army  at  Deeg, 
13th  November.  Deeg  captured  24th 
December. 

1805.— Unsuccessful  siege  of  Bhurtpore  by 
General  Lake.  The  rajah  sues  for  and 
obtains  peace.  Mr.  Jenkins's  camp  plun- 
dered by  Scindia's  Pindarries.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  returns  to  Europe.  Hostile 
preparations  against  Scindia;  suddenly 
discontinued — Marquis  WelleBley  being 
superseded  on  the  80  th  July  by  the 
arrival  of  Marquis  Comwallis,  who  adopts 
an  ultra-pacific  policy.  Death  of  Marquis 
Comwallis  at  Ghazeepore,  near  Benares, 
80th  October.  Government  provisionally 
assumed  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  first  mem- 
ber of  council,  who  carries  out  the  non- 
interference policy.  Colonel  Malcolm 
concludes  treaty  with  Scindia,  25th  No- 
vember.    Peace  concluded  with  Holkar. 

1806.— General  Lord  Lake  quits  India.  Mu- 
tiny at  Vellore,  and  massacre  of  Euro- 
peans— suppressed  by  Colonel  Gillespie. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor  of  Ma- 
dras, recalled  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Sir  John  Cradock  removed  from  com- 
mand of  the  Madras  army.  Ministers 
appoint  Lord  Lauderdale  as  Governor- 
General  ;  opposed  by  Court  of  Directors, 
and  Lord  Minto  finally  sent  out. 


LORD  MINTO. 

Ig07. — Lord  Minto  arrives  at  Calcutta^  81st 
of  July. 

1808. — Disturbances  at  Travancore — ^Colonel 
Macaulay,  British  resident,  narrowly  es- 
capes with  his  life. 

1809.— Operations  in  Travancore  underColonel 
St.  Leger;  dewan  commits  suicide,  his 
brother  taken  and  executed.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe concludes  treaty  with  Runjeet  Singh. 
Mutinous  proceedings  of  European  offi- 
cers of  Madras  army,  fomented  by  General 
McDowall  and  Colonel  St.  Leger— the 
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IftUer  anspended ;  the  formerremoyed  from 
oommaod  of  the  array,  and  lost  on  his 
passage  home.  Occupation  of  island  of 
Bodriguez.    Brilliant  attack  on  Bourbon. 

1810. — Island  of  Bourbon  surrenders  to  the 
English.  Naval  disasters.  Capitulation 
of  the  Mauritius.  Suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  Persian  Gull  Capture  of  Am. 
boyna.,  Banda  Neira,  and  Fort  Nassau. 

1811. — ^Beduotion  of  Dutch  settlements  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Stamford  Raffles. 
Expedition  against  Batavia  under  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty.  Surrender  of  the 
island.  Sultan  of  Palimbang  massacres 
the  European  residents. 

1812. — Massacre  of  Palimbang  avenged  by 
Colonel  Gillespie.  Conquest  of  Java. 
Mission  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  Cabul,  and 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Persia. 

1818. — Lord  Minto  returns  to  England.  Re- 
newal of  Company's  charter  for  twenty 
years;  exclusive  trade  with  China  con- 
tinued, but  trade  with  India  thrown 
open. 

LORD  MOIRA  :  MARQUIS  HASTINGS. 

1814. — Earl  of  Moira  arrives  at  Calcutta  in 
October.  Aggressions  of  the  Nepaulese. 
Repulse  of  the  British  at  Kalunga,  and 
death  of  General  Gillespie.  General 
Martindell's  failure  before  Jyetuck. 

1815. — Several  forts  taken  by  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony.  General  Wood  fails  before  Jeet- 
gurh.  Occupation  of  Kumaon.  General 
Ochterlony  gains  various  successes.  Can- 
dy annexed  to  British  empire  by  Sir 
Charles  Brownrigg,  governor  of  Ceylon. 
Gungadhur  Shastry  murdered  at  Punder- 
pore  by  agents  of  the  peishwa's  minister, 
Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  who  is  finally  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  and  confined  in 
the  fort  of  Thannah. 

1816. — Peace  concluded  with  Nepaul.  Dis- 
turbances at  Bareilly  excited  by  Mahom- 
medan  fanatics,  under  the  pretext  of  op- 
posing a  house-tax.  Governor-General 
resolves  on  the  suppression  of  the  Pin- 
darries. 

1817. — Hattrass  and  Moorsaum  taken  by  Ge- 
neral Marshall.  Mr.  Elphinstone  con- 
cludes treaty  with  the  peishwa,  June  13  ; 
but  on  the  5th  November  the  peishwa's 
troops  plunder  and  bum  the  British  resi- 
dency. Peishwa's  army  defeated  by 
Colonel  Burr,  and  Poena  surrenders  to 
General  Lionel  Smith.  Sir  Thomas  His- 
lop  takes  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan.  Treaty  concluded  with  Scindia. 
Appa  Sahib,  rajah  of  Nagpore,  attacks  a 
small  British  force  under  Colonel  Hope- 
tonn  Scott  at  Seetabuldee  on  the  27th 
November,  but  is  signally  defeated.  The 
rajah  ultimately  surrenders,  and  his  capi- 
tal capitulates,  December  80.  Pindar- 
.ries  defeated  at  Jubbulpore  by  General 
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Hardyman.  Holkar's  army  defeated  at 
Mahidpore,  December  21,  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  acting  under  Sir  Thomas  His- 
lop.  Govemor-Geneml  created  marquis 
of  Hastings. 

1818. — ^Treaty  with  Holkar  signed,  January 
6th.  Captain  Staunton  with  a  small 
detachment  repulses  peishwa's  entire 
army  at  Coorygaum.  General  Smith 
surprises  peishwa's  army  at  Ashtee,  and 
makes  prisoner  the  rajah  of  Sattara.  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  takes  Talneir,  and  puts 
the  killadar  to  death  after  surrender. 
Appa  Sahib  convicted  of  treachery  and 
detnroned.  Mundela  taken  by  General 
Marshall.  Chanda  falls  to  Colonel  Adams, 
and  Malligaura  to  Colonel  MacDowell. 
Peishwa  surrenders  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
and  is  dethroned,  but  obtains  an  extra- 
vagant pension.  Appa  Sahib  excites 
disturbances  in  Nagpore ;  takes  refuge 
in  Asseerghur.  Order  of  the  Bath  ex- 
tended to  Company's  of&cers — Sir  David 
Ochterlony  the  first  G.C.B. 

1819. — Asseerghur,  after  a  stout  resistance, 
surrenders  to  General  Doveton ;  but 
Appa  Sahib  had  escaped  to  Lahore. 
Pindarries  annihilated — their  leader, 
Cheetoo,  killed  by  a  tiger.  Vizier  of 
Oude  encouraged  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  assume  title  of  king,  and 
renounce  his  alle^ance  to  emperor  of 
Delhi.  Affiiirs  of  William  Palmer  &  Co. 
at  Hyderabad. 

1823. — Marquis  of  Hastings  returns  to  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Canning  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  but  elects  Secretaryship  of  Foreign 
Afiairs.  Lord  Amherst  therefore  succeeds 
marquis  of  Hastings. 


LORD  AMHERST. 

1823. — Lord  Amherst  arrives  at  Calcutta, 
August  1st,  and  relieves  Mr.  Adam  of 
his  provisional  duties.  Burmese  attack 
a  British  post  on  island  of  Shapooree, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Naf,  and  refuse 
redress. 

1824. — Burmese  invade  Cachar.  War  de- 
clared. Bengal  and  Madras  troops  ren- 
dezvous at  Port  Comwallis  in  the  Great 
Andamans,  under  command  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell.  Capture  of  Rangoon. 
Stockades  at  Xemendine  carried  by  as- 
saalt.  Greneral  actions,  in  which  the 
British  always  victorious.  Successful 
expeditions  against  Khyloo,  Martaban, 
and  Mergui.  Disasters  in  Arracan  ;  de- 
feat and  death  of  Captain  Noton  at 
Ramoo.  Burmese  repeatedly  defeated. 
Rangoon  set  on  fire,  December  14.  Bas- 
sein  occupied  by  Major  Sale.  Mutiny  of 
the  47th  Bengal  native  infantry  at  Bar- 
rackpore.  Sir  Edward  Paget  suppresses 
the  mutiny  with  terrible  rigour. 
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1825. — ^Bednction  of  Donobew.  Capture  of 
Prome,  April  25.  Burmese  driven  out  of 
Assam  by  Colonel  Richards,  and  out  of 
Arracan  by  General  Morrison.  Armi- 
stice concluded,  October  18 ;  but  hos- 
tilities resumed,  November  3,  and  Bur- 
mese again  repeatedly  defeated.  Lord 
Combermere  lays  siege  to  Bhurtpore, 
December  10.  The  pli^  stormed  on  the 
18tb,  and  the  fortifications  levelled. 

1826. — Peace  concluded  with  Burmah,  2nd  of 
January ;  but  hostilities  resumed  in  a 
few  days.  Capture  of  Melloon.  Enemy 
rooted  at  Pagahm.  Peace  finally  con- 
cluded at  Yandaboo.  Treaty  with  Siam. 
Mr.  Jenkins  concludes  treaty  with  Nag- 
pore. 

1828. — Earl  Amherst  quits  India,  leaving  Mr. 
Butterworth  Bayley  provisional  governor- 
general. 


LORD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK. 

1828.— Lord  William  Bentiock  arrives  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  assumes  the  government  of 
India.  Half-batta  reduction,  November 
29th. 

1829. — ^Abolition  of  suttee,  or  immolation 
of  widows  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their 
husbands. 

1831. — Disturbances  in  Baraset  between  Hin- 
doos and  Mahommedan  reformers.  Go- 
vernor-general, acting  on  orders  from 
home,  introduces  various  financial  reforms. 
Siamese  expelled  from  Queda  by  the 
Malays,  but  return  through  the  assistance 
of  the  English. 

1832.  —  Disturbances  in  Chota  Nagpore. 
Rajah  of  Coorg  beoomes  embroiled  with 
the  British  government.  Revenue  settle- 
ment of  the  North-west  Provinces  by 
Mr.  R.  Mertins  Bird. 

1 838. — Unsatisfiictory  correspondence  between 
rajah  of  Coorg  and  the  Government. 
Free- trade  to  India  and  China.  East- 
India  Company  cease  to  trade,  and  be- 
come solely  the  governors  of  India,  and 
administrators  of  its  revenue. 

1834. — Rajah  of  Coorg  dethroned  and  sent  to 
Benares:  his  territory  annexed.  Abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  native 
army.  Natives  first  adruitted  to  the 
magistracy.  Measures  taken  for  the  sup- 
pression of  infiinticide,  thuggee,  and  da- 
coitee.  Claims  of  the  Lucknow  bankers 
brought  before  Parliament. 

1835. — Foundation  of  medical  collecre  at  Cal- 
cutta. Lord  William  Bentinck  returns 
to  Europe.  Temporarily  succeeded  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  emancipates 
the  press.  Lord  Heytesbury  appointed 
governor  general,  but  on  the  fall  of  the 
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Peel  ministry  is  superseded,  previous  to 
sailing,  by  Lord  Auckland. 


LORD  AUCKLAND. 

1836. — ^Lord  Auckland  arrives  at  Calcutta, 
March  5. 

1837. — Death  of  Nusseer-ood-Deen,  king  of 
Oude :  disputed  succession  :  Nusseer-ood- 
Dowlah  placed  on  the  throne  by  Colonel 
Low  and  the  British  contingent.  Captain 
Bums  at  Cabul.  Captain  Vickovich,  the 
Russian  emissary,  also  at  Cabul.  Siege 
of  Herat  by  the  Persians. 

1838. — ^British  force  occupies  island  of  Karrak 
in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  Persians  raise  siege 
of  Herat.  Tripartite  treaty  signed  at' 
Lahore,  June  26,  between  the  British 
Government,  Rnnjeet  Singh,  and  Shah 
Shoojah-ool-moolk,  with  the  object  of  re- 
storing Shah  Shoojah  to  the  Afi^han 
throne,  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  his  brother,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan. 
Large  army  collected  under  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  who  resigns  in  fiivour  of  Sir  John 
Keane. 

1839. — Sir  James  Carnac,  governor  of  Bom- 
bay, deposes  rajah  of  Sattara,  and  raises 
that  prince's  brother  to  the  musnud. 
Army  of  the  Indus  takes  the  field. 
Kurrachee  taken  by  Bombay  force.  Ar- 
rival at  Candahar.  Shah  Shoojah  en- 
throned. Death  of  Runjeet  Singh. 
Ghuznee  carried  by  storm.  Shah  Shoojah 
enters  Cabul.  Dooranee  Order  insti- 
tuted. Colonel  Henry,  37th  Bengal  na- 
tive infiiutry,  killed  by  Kojuks.  Kelat 
falls  to  General  Willshire. 

1840. — ^Army  of  the  Indus  broken  up,  Janu- 
ary 2.  Lord  Auckland  created  an  earl, 
and  Sir  John  Keane  a  peer.  Colonel 
Orchard  repulsed  atPishoot.  Lieutenant 
Clarke's  detachment  cut  to  pieces.  Kelat 
recaptured,  and  Lieutenant  Loveday  mur- 
dered. Major  Clibborn's  disaster.  Enemy 
defeated  in  valley  of  Bameean  by  Co- 
lonel Dennie.  Defection  of  2nd  Bengal 
cavalry  at  Purwan.  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  surrenders  himself  to  Sir  William 
Maonaghten.  Kelat  re-occupied  by  Ge- 
neral Nott.  Nasir  Khan  defeated  by 
Colonel  Marshall  at  Kotree.  Captain 
Brown  retires  to  Poolagee,  after  an  heroic 
defence  of  Kahun. 

1841. — Unsuccessful  attack  on  Sebee,  a  Ko- 
jack  stronghold.  Khelat-i-Ghiljie  taken 
by  Colonel  Wymer.  Sir  William  Mao- 
naghten appointed  to  succeed  Sir  James 
Carnac  as  governor  of  Bombay,  but 
detained  at  Cabul  by  the  defection  of 
the  Ghiljie  chiefs.  Sir  Robert  Sale  forces 
his  way  through  the  Khoord-Kabool  pass 
and  the  valley  of  Tazeen,    and  reaches 
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JeUalabad  on  the  12bh  November.  Biot 
in  Cabnl,  2ud  November— death  of  Sir 
Alexander  Barnes  aod  other  officers. 
General  Elphinstone,  enfeebled  by  yeai-s 
and  disease,  vacillates.  British  troops 
misconduct  themselves  in  action.  Major 
Pottinger  escapes  with  difficulty  from 
Kohistan.  Continued  reverses  at  Cabul. 
Sir  William  Macnaghten  murdered  at  an 
interview  with  Akbar  Khan,  28rd  De- 
cember. Kumool,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, annexed. 
1842. — Evacuation  of  Cabul  by  British  forces, 
6tb  January — cut  to  pieces  in  the  pass  of 
Boothauk — ^ladies  and  married  officers 
alone  made  prisoners — Dr.  Bryden  reaches 
JellaUbad,  which  is  bravely  held  by  Sir 
Kobert  Sale.  General  Nott  defeats  Ak- 
bar Khan  at  Candahar.  Lord  Auckland 
quits  India  12th  March. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 

1842.  —Lord  EUenborough  arrives  at  Calcutta, 
February  28th.  Colonel  Palmer  capitu- 
lates at  Ghuxuee  :  capitulation  violated. 
Earthquake  demolishes  Sale's  defences  at 
Jellalabad,  February  19th.  Akbar  Khan 
defeated,  April  7th:  death  of  Colonel 
Denoie.  Jellalabad  relieved  by  General 
Pollock,  April  16th.  General  England 
repulsed,  falls  back  upon  Quetta.  Gover- 
nor General  recommends  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  Afghanistan.  Gene- 
rals Nott  and  Pollock  demur.  General 
England  reaches  Candahar.  Colonel 
Wymer  brings  off  garrison  of  Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie,  which  he  dismantles.  General 
Pollock  forces  his  way  to  Cabul,  and  on 
the  16  th  September,  plants  British  colours 
on  the  Bala  Hissar.  General  Nott,  on  the 
17th  arrives  at  Cabul,  bringing  with  him 
from  Ghusnee  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnauth.  General  McCaskill  storms 
Istaliff,  September  29th.  British  prison- 
ers enter  Sir  Robert  Sale's  camp  at 
Urghandee,  September  20th.  Army  re- 
tires from  Affghanistan,  and  is  received 
with  honours  by  the  Governor-General  at 
Ferosepore.  Lord  EUenborough  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  force  a  quarrel  upon 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde.  Meer  Roostum 
of  Khyrpore  persuaded  to  resign  his 
turban  to  his  younger  brother  Ali  Morad. 
Panic-stricken,  he  flees  to  Emamghur,  a 
fortress  in  the  desert. 

1848. — Sir  Charles  Napier  crosses  the  desert 
and  destroys  Emamghur.  The  Belooohees 
attack  the  residency  at  Hyderabad,  but 
are  repulsed  by  Colonel  Outram  and  Cap- 
tain Conway.  Sir  Charles  Napier  defeats 
the  Ameers  at  Meeanee,  six  miles  from 
Hyderabad,  February  17th,  and  enters 
the  capital  of  Lower  Scinde,  February 


20th.  Battle  of  Hyderabad,  March  24th. 
Reduction  of  Omercote.  Annexation  of 
Scinde.  Mama  Sahib  appointed  regent 
of  Gwalior  through  British  influence,  but 
soon  deposed  by  the  maharanee.  After 
some  hesitation  governor-general  decides 
upon  interfering  with  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  Gwalior,  and  arrives  at  Agra 
December  11th.  British  army  crosses  the 
Chumbul  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  is 
attacked  at Maharaj  pore,  December  29th  ; 
Mabrattas  defeated,  and  also  at  Punniar 
by  General  Grey,  on  the  same  day. 
1844. — ^The  Mahrattas  submit;  treaty  con- 
cluded January  6th ;  army  disbanded,  and 
a  contingent  raised.  Lord  EUenborough 
recalled  by  Court  of  Directors. 


LORD  HARDINGE. 

1844. — Sir  Henry  Hardinge  appointed  gover- 
nor-general May  28th,  1846.  Sikhs  cross 
the  Sutlej  and  threaten  Sir  John  Littler 
at  Ferozepore,  December  14th;  Lord 
Gough  defeats  the  Sikhs  at  Moodkee,  De- 
cember 18th;  Sir  R.  Sale  and  Sir  J. 
McCaskill  killed.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
and  Lord  Gough  defeat  the  enemy  at 
Ferozeshah,  December  22nd,  after  two 
days'  fighting.     Sikhs  recross  the  SuUej. 

1 846. — Sir  Harry  Smith  loses  his  baggage  at 
Buddiwal,  January  21st,  but  defeats  the 
enemy  at  Aliwal,  January  28th.  Lord 
Gough  wins  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  Feb. 
10th.  Lahore  occupied,  February  20tb. 
Cashmere  sold  to  Golab  Singh.  Governor 
General  created  a  peer,  1847.  Lord  Har- 
dinge resigns. 


LORD  DALHOUSIE. 

1848. — Lord  Dalhousie  appointed  governor- 
general.  Mr.  Vans  Aenew  and  Lieut. 
Anderson  murdered  at  Mooltan.  Lieut. 
Herbert  Edwardes  and  Colonel  Cortlandt^ 
with  their  irregular  levies,  hold  Moolraj 
in  check.  City  of  Mooltan  fiJls  to 
General  Whish,  December  21st.  An- 
nexation of  Sattara. 

1849. — ^Moolraj  surrenders  the  citadel,  Janu- 
ary 2l8t.  Lord  Gough  defeats  the  Sikhs 
at  Chillianwallah,  January  Hth,  and 
aeain  at  Goojerat.  Punjab  annexed, 
March  80th.  Sir  Charles  Napier  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

1860.^Differences  between  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief;  the  latter  re- 
signs. 

1861. — War  declared  against  Burmah.  Trial 
of  Jotee  Pershad  at  Agra ;  acquitted. 

1862. — Rangoon  taken  by  Commodore  Lam- 
bert and  General  Godwin,  April  16th. 
Bassein  falls  May  19th,  and  Prome 
October  9th.    Pegu  annexed  to  British 
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empire,  December  20th.  All  Morad  oon- 
▼icted  of  forgen^ ;  E^yrpore  annexed. 

1853. — Peaoe  with  Bnrmah,  June  SOth.  Pun- 
jab board  abolished  :  Sir  John  Lawrence 
appointed  chief  commissioner.  Nagpore 
annexed,  for  want  of  an  heir.  First  rail- 
way opened,  April  16th:  Bombay  line. 

1854.— Oanges  Canal  opened,  April  8th :  con- 
structed by  Sir  T.  P.  Oautley.  Uniform 
cheap  postage  introduced,  October  Isfc : 
electric-telegraph  message  from  Agra  to 
Calcutta,  Mardi  24th. 


A.D. 

1855.— Treaty  with  Dost  Mahomed  signed  at 
Peshawur.  The  four  per  cent.  loan. 
Mr.  Halliday  appointed  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  Bengal.  Sontal  insurrection ;  put 
down  by  General  Lloyd.  Calcutta  and 
Baneegnnge  railway  opened,  February  3 . 

1856. — King  of  Oude  deposed;  Oude  an- 
nexed, February  7th.  Sir  James  Outram 
appointed  chief  commissioner.  Lord  Dal- 
housie  returns  to  Europe,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Viscount  Canning. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BXVIBW    or    TBB    AVGIENT    HIBTOBT    OF    INDIA.^^?0NQUB8TS    OF    THB    PEBSIAN8,     AlO)    OF 
ALEXANDEB. — B18X,  PBOOBISB,  ABD  DBOLINB  OF  THB  UAHOICETAN  POWEB  IN  INDIA. 


Thb  early  history  of  India  is  involved  in  the 
deepest  obscurity.  When  the  coaotry  was  first 
peopled,  from  whom  the  settlers  descended, 
and  whence  they  migrated,  are  questions  which 
may  furnish  appropriate  exercise  for  specula- 
tive ingenuity,  but  upon  which  there  exists 
DO  information  that  can  afford  a  basis  for  even 
plausible  conjecture.  Although  it  would  not  be 
perfectly  accurate  to  affirm  that  the  Hindoos 
have  DO  historical  records,  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
this  species  of  composition  that  their  Uterature 
is  most  deficient.  Genealogies  of  different 
lines  of  kings  are  not  wanting;  but  these, 
apparently,  are  for  the  most  part  mythological, 
not  historiod  ;  and,  even  where  they  have  some 
pretensions  to  the  latter  character,  the  diffi- 
oulties  which  surround  every  attempt  to  give 
them  a  oonsistent  interpretation,  deprive  them 
of  all  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The 
reeearchee  of  Oriental  scholars  may,  in  time, 
reduce  lo  intelligible  form  the  mass  of  crude 
materials  which  exists  in  the  native  records, 
and  cdicit  light  and  harmony  from  sources 
which  now  present  only  darkness  and  oonfa- 
sion  ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  earlier  centuries  of  Rome,  which 
liad  for  ages  commanded  belief  and  respect^ 
has  been  assailed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  judgeai,  invalidated,  by  the  aoute- 
Desa  of  modem  criticism,  an  additional  reason 
is  famished  for  hesitating  to  ascribe  much  im- 
portance to  records  whidi  have  not  yet  -been 
subjected  to  similar  searching  inquiry. 

JBut^  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  upon 
these  points,  destined,  in  all  probabili^,  long 
to  remain  snljects  for  controversy,  the  Hindoos 
are  indisputably  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
most  ancient  of  existing  nations,  as  well  as 
among  those  most  early  and  most  rapidly  civi- 
lised. The  earliest  notices  which  have  de- 
scended to  Ds  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  long 
be&re  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
India  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  country 


whose  manners  and  institutions  had  become 
fixed  by  time  ;  where  not  only  all  the  useful 
arts,  and  many  of  those  conducive  to  luxury 
and  refinement,  had  been  long  known  and  sac- 
cessfuUy  practised,  but  where  man,  resting  at 
length  from  physical  labour,  and  escaping  from 
sensual  enjoyment,  found  both  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  engage  in  intellectual  exercises. 
Ere  yet  the  Pyramids  looked  down  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Nile — when  Greece  and  Italy, 
those  cradles  of  European  civilization,  nursed 
only  the  tenants  of  the  wilderness — ^India  was 
the  seat  of  wealth  and  grandeur.  A  busy 
population  had  covered  the  land  with  the 
marks  of  its  industry  ;  rich  crops  of  the  most 
coveted  productions  of  nature  annually  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  husbandman  ;  skilful 
artisans  converted  the  rude  produce  of  the 
soil  into  fiibrics  of  unrivalled  delicacy  and 
beauty ;  and  architects  and  sculptors  joined 
in  constructing  works,  the  solidity  of  which 
has  not,  in  some  instances,  been  overcome  by 
the  revolution  of  thousands  of  years.  The 
princes  and  nobles  of  India,  unlike  the  wan- 
dering chieftains  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, already  dwelt  in  splendid  palaces,  and, 
clothed  in  the  gorgeous  products  of  its  looms, 
and  glittering  with  gold  and  gems,  indnlffed  a 
corresponding  luxury  in  every  act  and  habit 
of  their  lives.  Poets  were  not  wanting  to  cele- 
brate the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  nor 
philosophers  to  thread  the  mazes  of  metaphy- 
sical inquiry,  and  weave  the  web  of  ingenious 
speculation,  with  as  much  subtlety,  and  per- 
haps with  not  less  success  than  has  attended 
the  researches  of  subsequent  inquirers.  These 
conclusions  are  not  based  upon  conjecture, 
but  rest  upon  documents  still  existing,  though 
grievously  mutilated ;  for  the  historian  of  an- 
tiquity, Uke  the  comparative  anatomist  who 
examines  the  animal  relics  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  must  found  his  conclnrions  upon  frag- 
ments— which,  in  this  instance,  however,  are 
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efficient  to  prove  that  the  ancient  state  of 
India  must  have  been  one  of  extraordinary 
magnificence. 

Whether  the  present  inhabitants  of  India 
are  generally  descended  from  those  by  whom 
the  country  was  originally  peopled ;  whether 
the  various  castes  into  which  the  Hindoo 
population  are  divided  constitute  one  nation 
or  more — the  inferior  tribes  having  been  con« 
quered  by  the  superior, — are  questions  whioh 
have  been  discussed  with  great  ingenuity,  but 
upon  which,  in  the  present  state  of  inquiry, 
it  would  not  be  proper  in  this  place  to  offer  a 
positive  opinion.  Desoendinff  to  the  period 
when  the  light  of  authentic  history  begins  to 
dawn — though  too  faintly  to  be  of  much  value 
— we  find  India  an  object  of  attraction  to  the 
cupidity  or  ambition  of  its  neighbours.  The 
Persians,  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  certainly 
conquered  a  portion  of  India,  but  its  extent  is 
uncertain.  It  must,  however,  be  presumed  to 
have  been  considerable,  since  the  amount  of 
tribute  drawn  from  the  Indian  satrapy  is 
stated  to  have  been  nearly  a  third  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

The  next  invader  of  India,  of  whom  we  have 
any  record,  was  Alexander.  He  crossed  the 
Indus,  traversed  the  Punjaub,  and  designed  to 
advance  to  the  Ganges ;  but  this  intention  was 
frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  his  soldiers  to  fol- 
low him :  a  refusal  which  can  scarcely  excite 
surprise,  when  the  discouraging  circumstanoes 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed  are  remem- 
bered. The  march  into  the  Punjaub  was  per- 
formed in  the  rainy  season.  It  consequently 
involved  a  degree  of  suffering  to  which  troops 
are  rarely  subjected,  and  which  none  but  the 
most  hardy  frames  can  endure.  Foiled  in  his 
plan  of  advancing  to  the  Ganges,  Alexander 
was  more  successful  in  another  direction.  A 
fleet  was  constructed  or  collected  to  the 
amount,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  two  thousand  ves- 
sels. With  thisforoe  Alexander  proceeded  down 
the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  while  a  portion  of  his 
army,  overrunning  the  country  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  compelled  it  to  acknowledge  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  The  progress  to  the 
sea  was  necessarily  slow.  When  completed, 
the  less  serviceable  ships  were  laid  up  in  the 
Delta,  while  a  select  number  of  the  best  class, 
manned  by  about  ten  thousand  Greeks  and 
Phenicians,  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Nearchus,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  navigation  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates,  the  king  himself  leading  back  the 
remainder  of  his  Anny  through  the  thirsty 
desert  of  Gedrosia.  llie  Greek  dominion  in 
India  did  not  expire  with  the  life  of  Alexander. 
For  two  complete  centuries  after  his  death, 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Indus  were 
governed  by  monarchs  of  the  Syrian  and  Bac- 
trian  dynasties,  some  of  whom  carried  their 
victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.  Their  coins  are  still  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  rivers. 
An  irruption  of  the  Tartar  hordes  put  an  end 
to  the  Greek  dominion  in  Asia.    Any  further 


notice  of  that  dominion  would  here  be  super" 
fluous,  as  the  Greeks  left  upon  the  country 
and  people  of  India  no  permanent  impression 
of  their  conquest. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  objects  of  commerce 
seems  to  have  been  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
less  fiivoured  nations  for  the  costly  commodi- 
ties of  India.  Even  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
a  communication  with  Western  Asia  had  been 
established  for  this  purpose ;  it  was  the  mono- 
poly of  this  trade  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  contributed  to  the  proverbial  prosperity 
of  Tyre,  and  which,  after  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  rendered  Alexandria  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  world.  The  growing  demand 
for  Eastern  commodities  consequent  on  the 
progress  of  luxury  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  occasioned  a  diligent  cultivation  of  the 
intercourse  with  India,  and  drew  forth  many 
bitter  invectives  from  the  political  economists 
of  the  day,  against  a  trade  so  calculated,  in 
their  opinion,  to  drain  the  empire  of  its  wealth. 
The  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  by  an  unexpected  event,  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  and  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  by  the  Mahometans,  and  the  consequent 
obstruction  of  both  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gul^  the  two  principal  channels  of 
Indian  commerce.  The  ambitious  and  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  Mahometanism,  tur  from  being 
satisfied  by  these  vast  and  speedy  conquests, 
soon  led  its  votaries  into  India.  From  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century,  various  inroads  took 
place,  but  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
rather  marauding  expeditions  than  deliberate 
attempts  at  conquest.  Having  satiated  them- 
selves with  pillage,  the  invaders  retired. 

The  first  jkfahometan  prince  who  established 
a  solid  power  in  India  was  the  Snltan  Mah- 
mood,  son  of  Sabatagin,  who,  having  raised 
himself  from  an  humble  station  to  regal  power, 
reigned  at  Ghisni,  in  Affghanistan,  in  great 
splendour,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Ghiznividian  dynasty.  His  first  expedition  is 
entitled  to  no  notice,  as  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable that  he  reached  any  part  of  the  country 
now  known  as  India.  In  a  second  attempt 
he  defeated  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  and  having 
enriched  himself  with  much  plunder,  stipu- 
lated for  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
The  hostile  visits  of  Mahmood  were  subse- 
quently often  repeated,  greatly  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  own  wealth,  and  not  without 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Prophet.  In 
the  progress  of  his  conquests,  Mahmood  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  many  monuments  of 
Hindoo  idolatry.  Among  them  were  the  fion- 
ous  temples  of  Nagrakote  and  Somnaut.  Of 
the  magnificence  and  strength  of  the  latter, 
Gibbon  gives  a  glowing  description.  ''The 
pagoda  of  Somnaut,"  says  the  historian,  "was 
situate  on  the  promontory  of  Guzerat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing possessions  of  the  Portuguese.  It  was 
endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand 
villages ;  two  thousand  Brahmins  were  conse- 
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cnted  to  the  service  of  the  deity,  whom  they 
washed  each  morning  and  evening  in  water 
from  the  distant  Ganges;  the  subordinate 
ministers  consisted  of  three  hundred  rousi- 
ciansy  three  hundred  barbers,  and  five  hundred 
dancing-girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  and 
beauty.  Three  siaes  of  the  temple  were  pro- 
tected by  the  ocean  ;  the  narrow  isthmus  was 
fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificial  precipice ; 
and  the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peo- 
pled by  a  nation  of  &natics.  They  confessed 
the  sins  and  the  punishment  of  Kinnoge  and 
Delhi ;  but  if  the  impious  stranger  should 
presume  to  approach  their  holy  precincts*  he 
would  surely  be  overwhelmed  by  a  blast  of  the 
divine  vengeance."  Their  confidence,  how- 
ever, was  vain.  The  invincible  temple  was 
taken,  and  the  gigantic  idol  to  which  it  was 
dedicated  broken  to  pieces.  According  to 
popular  report^  the  Brahmins  offered  immense 
sums  to  ransom  their  god;  but  Mahmood, 
declaring  that  he  was  a  breaker  of  idols,  and 
not  a  seller  of  them,  ordered  the  work  of 
destruction  to  take  place.  It  is'  added  that 
his  incorruptibility  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vast  store  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
within  the  idol.  The  story  is  so  striking,  that 
it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  be  true.  But  un- 
fortunately the  earlier  authorities  make  no 
mention  of  any  offer  of  ransom,  and  as  the  idol 
was  solid  it  could  contain  no  treasure. 

Although  the  career  of  Mahmood  was  almost 
a  constant  succession  of  conquests,  his  sove- 
reignty over  many  of  the  provinces  included 
within  his  empire  was  little  more  than  nomi- 
oaL  The  Punjanb  was  nearly  all  that  was 
really  subjected  to  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ment. 

The  dynasty  of  Ghi^ni  was  continued  through 
a  succession  of  princes,  some  of  whom  made 
incursions  into  India,  either  to  add  new  terri- 
tories to  their  dominions,  or  to  vindicate  their 
claims  to  thoee  subdued  by  their  predecessors. 
Latterly,  their  connection  with  that  country 
was  drawn  more  close  by  the  state  of  their 
affiurs  elsewhere.  The  wars  in  which  they 
were  involved  with  the  Suljook  Turks  and 
with  the  Affgban  house  of  Ghoor,  dispossessed 
them  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  original 
territories,  and  drove  them  from  their  capital 
of  Ghizni.  The  royal  house  in  consequence 
took  refuge  in  India,  and  the  city  of  Lahore 
became  their  capital.  They  recovered  posses- 
sion of  Ghizni  for  a  short  period,  but  were 
again  ezpeJled  from  it,  and  their  dynasty  closed 
with  a  prince  named  Khoosrow  Mullik,  who 
being  treacherously  seduced  into  the  hands  of 
Mohammed  Ghoory,  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  race  to  which  the  victor  be- 
longed. 

Mohammed  Ghoonr,  founder  of  the  Gaurian 
dynasty,  was  nominally  the  general  of  an  elder 
brother,  but  in  reality  his  ruler.  Having  set- 
tled the  a&irs  of  Lahore,  he  returned  for  a 
time  to  Ghizni.  He  subsequently  advanced 
to  extend  his  conquests  in  India,  but  at  first 
without  success,  being  signally  defeated  by  a 


confederation  of  native  princes,  and  effecting 
his  own  escape  with  difficulty.  Having  re- 
cruited his  army,  he  in  turn  gained  a  victory 
over  his  former  conquerors,  took  possession  of 
Ajmere,  and  subjected  it  to  tribute.  One  of 
his  generals,  named  Kootb-ood-Deen,  expelled 
the  ruler  of  Delhi,  and  made  that  city  the 
seat  of  a  Mahometan  government,  compelling 
all  the  districts  around  to  acknowledge  the 
&ith  of  Islam. 

In  the  expeditions  of  Mohammed,  plunder 
was  regarded  as  an  object  equal,  perhaps  su- 
perior, in  importance  to  the  propagation  of 
the  fibith.  The  accumulation  of  treasure  went 
hand  in  hand  with  idol- breaking,  and,  when 
cut  off  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  Mohammed 
left  behind  him  wealth,  the  reputed  amount  of 
which  the  native  historian  represents  as  almost 
incredible.  The  larger  portion  of  this  wealth 
was  undoubtedly  obtained  from  India.  His 
conquests  extended  into  Guzerat,  to  Agra, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  Bengal.  Succeeding 
princes  carried  the  Mahometan  anns  into  that 
country. 

Kootb-ood-Deen,  already  mentioned,  became 
independent  on  the  death  of  his  master  Mo- 
hammed, and  Delhi,  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment»  is  thenceforth  to  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  Mahometan  empire  of  India. 

This  prince  had  been  a  slave,  but,  manifest- 
ing an  aptitude  for  learning,  was  instructed 
by  the  &vour  of  his  master  in  the  Pernan  and 
Arabic  languages,  and  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  they  afforded  admission. 
His  patron  dving,  he  was  sold  by  the  execu- 
tors of  his  deceased  master  to  a  merchant^ 
who  again  sold  him  to  Mohammed  Ghoory, 
with  wl)om  he  became  a  great  favourite.  His 
talents  justified  the  distinction  with  which  he 
was  treated,  and  he  was  finally  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Kootb-ood-Deen,  the  Pole  Star  of 
the  Faithful 

The  series  of  princes  commencing  with 
Kootb-ood-Deen  are,  in  Oriental  history,  de- 
nominated the  slave  kings.  After  a  few  reigns, 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  dynasty  of  Khilgy. 
Under  Feroze^  the  first  prince  of  this  house, 
the  earliest  irruption  of  Mahometan  arms  into 
the  Deccan  appears  to  have  taken  place.  This 
step  was  suggested  by  Alla-ood-Deen,  the 
nephew  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  to  whom 
its  execution  was  intrusted,  and  the  motive 
to  the  undertaking  was  the  reputed  wealth  of  ' 
the  princes  of  the  south.  From  one  of  them 
immense  plunder  was  obtained,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  on  his  return, 
mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  having  prepared 
the  way  by  the  assassination  of  his  uncle  and 
sovereign.  The  house  of  Khilgy  terminated 
with  a  prince  named  Moobarik,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  a  favourite  servant,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  The 
usurper  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ghazi  Khan 
Toghluk,  governor  of  the  Puojaub,  who  there- 
upon mounted  the  throne,  to  which  no  one 
could  show  a  better  claim,  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  house  having  perished.  Thus  com* 
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menced  the  dynasty  of  the  Toghluk.  So  rich 
A  harvest  had  been  reaped  by  the  firat  spoilers 
of  the  Deccan,  that  their  example  found  many 
eager  imitators.  In  one  of  these  predatory 
visits,  a  prince,  named  Mohammed  Toghluk, 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  central  situation 
of  Dowlatabad,  formerly  under  the  name  of 
Deogur,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  Hindoo 
state,  that  he  resolved  upon  making  it,  in- 
stead of  Delhi,  the  seat  of  the  Mahometan 
empire  in  India.  He  returned  to  Delhi  for  a 
short  period,  but  recurring  to  his  former  reso- 
lution, he  again  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Dowlatabad,  and  carried  off  thither 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  leaving 
his  ancient  metropolis  to  become,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mahometan  historian,  a  resort 
for  owls,  and  a  dwelling-place  for  the  beasts 
of  the  desert.  But  this  prince  was  not  des- 
tined to  enjoy  repose  in  his  newly -chosen 
capital.  Intestine  commotion  and  foreign  in- 
vasion desolated  his  dominions,  and  in  Dow- 
latabad, under  the  very  eye  of  the  monarch, 
pestilence  and  famine  thinned  the  number  of 
the  pining  and  miserable  exiles  with  whom 
his  wanton  tyranny  had  hoped  to  stock  his 
favourite  city.  After  a  time,  permission  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  Delhi. 
Of  those  who  made  the  attempt,  some  perished 
on  the  road  by  famine,  while  most  of  those 
who  gained  the  city  found  that  they  had  es- 
caped death  by  the  way,  only  to  encounter  it 
in  the  same  frightful  form  at  the  place  from 
which  they  had  been  so  capriciously  expelled, 
and  a  return  to  which  had  been  the  object  of 
their  fondest  hopes.  Famine  raged  in  the 
city  of  Delhi,  says  the  native  historian,  so 
that  men  ate  one  another.  In  every* quarter 
disaster  attended  Mohammed  Toghluk.  The 
Punjaub  was  invaded.  Bengal  revolted,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  possessions  in  the  Dec- 
can  were  wrested  from  him.  In  those  pro- 
vinces where  the  authority  of  Mohammed 
Toghluk  was  still  recognized,  his  cruelty  and 
extortion  had  excited  a  universal  feeling  of 
detestation,  and  he  complained  that  he  no 
sooner  put  down  disaffection  in  one  place,  than 
it  broke  out  in  another.  The  person  to  whom 
this  complaint  was  addressed  ventured  to  sug- 
gest as  a  remedy,  that  the  sovereign  should 
abdicate  the  throne.  The  advice  was  received 
by  Mohammed  vri  th  an  expression  of  anger, 
and  the  avowal  of  a  determination  to  scourge 
hissubjects^  for  their  rebellion,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence.  This  intention  he  did 
not  live  to  fulfil.  An  attack  of  indigestion 
relieved  his  enemies  from  the  effects  of  his 
vengeance,  and  himself  from  a  combination  of 
difficulties  which  only  the  highest  genius  or 
the  happiest  fortune  could  have  overcome. 

Under  his  successor,  Feroze  Toghluk,  a 
qualified  independence  of  the  throne  of  Delhi 
seems  to  have  been  conceded  both  to  Bengal 
and  the  Deccan.  This  prince,  celebrated  both 
for  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  public 
works,  as  well  as  for  his  clemency,  moderation, 
and  love  of  learning,  is  remarkable  also  for 


having  twice  abdicated  the  throne.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  ten  yeiirs  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Timour,  better  known  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Tamerlane. 

Timour  was  a  Mogul — a  race,  the  fame  of 
whose  arms  had  already  spread  terror  wherever 
they  appeared,  and  who  had  aided  in  changing 
the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  Huns, 
who  under  the  ferocious  Attila  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  tottering  fiibric  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were,  it  has  been  supposed,  chiefly 
Moguls.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  their 
leader,  Chengiz,  or  Zingis,  having  subdued  all 
the  neighbouring  Tartar  tribes,  extended  his 
conquests  far  and  wide,  leaving  to  his  succes- 
sors a  larger  extent  of  dominion  than  Rome 
possessed  at  the  period  of  her  highest  grandeur. 
They  pursued  the  course  which  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfullv  begun.  Carrying  their  arms  west- 
ward, they  traversed  Russia  and  Poland,  and, 
advancing  their  hordes  into  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Silesia,  struck  terror  into  the  heart 
of  Europe.  The  empire  was  divided  after  the 
death  of  Chengiz,  and  the  thrones  which  arose 
on  its  foundation,  after  a  time,  experienced 
the  ordinary  lot  of  Oriental  sovereignties. 
Weakness  and  disorder  had  overspread  them, 
when  the  barbaric  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  revived  by  the  energy  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who,  having  delivered  his  own  coun- 
trymen from  subjection,  led  them  forth  to  add 
to  the  conquests,  and  swell  the  list  of  crimes 
by  which,  at  former  periods,  they  had  devas-^ 
tated  the  world. 

The  situation  of  the  Mahometan  government 
at  Delhi  was  calculated  to  invite  the  attacks 
of  ambition.  For  a  considerable  period,  the 
city  had  been  a  prey  to  disorder  and  violence. 
After  a  series  of  short  and  weak  reigns, 
marked  only  by  crime  and  suffering,  two  can- 
didates for  the  vacant  throne  were  set  up  by 
rival  bodies  of  chieftains.  Each  held  his  court 
at  Delhi ;  the  pretensions  of  both  were  main- 
tained by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  thus  was 
produced  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
emperors  at  war  with  each  other  while  resi- 
dent in  the  same  city.  For  three  years  the 
possession  of  the  sceptre  was  thus  contested, 
the  people  being  subjected  to  all  the  calamities 
of  civil  war,  as  carried  on  in  the  East.  At 
length,  Yekbal,  an  ambitious  and  intriguinsr 
omrah,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  imperiu 
power,  which  he  exercised  in  the  name  of  a 
prince  who  enjoyed  nothing  of  sovereignty 
beyond  the  title. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Timour,  emphati- 
cally called  "  the  firebrand  of  the  universe," 
commenced  his  march.  He  crossed  the  Indus 
And  advanced  towards  Delhi,  his  course  being 
everywhere  marked  by  the  most  horrible  ex- 
cesses. While  preparing  to  attack  the  capital, 
Timour  became  apprehensive  of  danger  from 
the  number  of  prisoners  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  his  progress,  and,  to  avert  it,  he 
put  to  death,  in  cold  blood,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them.  Having  freed  himself 
from  this  source  of  disquiet^  he  arrayed  his 
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troops  •gainst  tbe  imperial  dtj.  Its  wretched 
ruler  issaed  forth  to  make  a  show  of  resist- 
aaoe;  bat  it  oan  scarcely  be  said  than  an 
engagement  took  place,  for  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi  fled,  almost  without  fight- 
ing, pnnraed  by  the  conqueror  to  the  very 
sates  of  the  city.  The  sovereign  and  his  min- 
ister fled  from  its  walls  under  cover  of  the 
nighty  and  the  submission  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants having  removed  every  impediment 
to  the  entiy  of  Timour,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  his  title  to  be 
acknowledged  in  all  the  mosques.  The  first 
fhnotion  exercised  by  a  Mahometan  oonqueror 
18  to  levy  contributions  on  the  conquered,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  into 
effect  this  necessary  consequence  of  Timour's 
success.  Some  degree  of  equity  was  to  be 
observed,  for  the  measure  of  contributions  was 
to  be  regulated  by  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Some  of  the  richest,  however. 
It  was  represented,  had  shut  themselves  up, 
and  refused  to  pay  their  shares.  Troops  were 
sent  to  oiforce  compliance ;  confusion  and 
plunder  ensued ;  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and 
the  triumph  of  Timour  closed  with  one  vast 
scene  of  indiscriminate  massacre  and  pillage. 
The  flames  which  had  been  kindled  by  ven- 
geance or  despair,  irradiated  streets  streaming 
with  blood  and  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Amidst  these  horrors,  the  author  of 
them  secured  a  booty  so  vast,  that  the  cau- 
tious historian  refrains  from  mentioning  the 
reputed  amount^  inasmuch  as  it  exceeded  all 
bJief. 

Tbe  success  of  Timour  was  not  followed  by 
the  pennanent  results  which  might  have  been 
expected.  He  remained  at  Delhi  only  a  few 
days,  and  having  glutted  himself  with  plunder, 
returned  to  the  capital  of  his  Tartar  dominions. 
His  invasion  of  India  resembled  rather  one 
of  those  predatory  irruptions  so  common  in 
Eastern  warfare,  than  a  settled  plan  of  oon- 
quest.  After  he  quitted  Delhi,  his  authority 
virtually  ceased,  and  the  city  remained  for 
some  time  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  dis- 
order. It  slowly  recovered  from  this  state, 
and  the  anthori^  of  its  former  ruler  within 
its  walls  was  to  some  extent  restored,  but  the 
reins  of  extended  empire  had  slipped  irre- 
OQverably  from  his  grasp.  The  state  of  anarchy 
which  had  prevails  had  emboldened  the  go- 
▼emoTB  of  the  provinces  to  renounce  their  lule- 
gianoe  to  the  Court  of  Delhi.  New  kingdoms 
sprung  into  independent  existenoe,  and  in  a 
brief  period  a  very  small  district  round  the  city 
of  Delhi  was  all  that  remained  to  its  ruler. 

Though  the  positive  authority  of  Timour 
ceased  with  his  departure  firom  Delhi,  a  prince 
named  Khixr,  who  obtained  the  government 
shortly  afterwards,  acknowledged  a  nominal 
vassslage  to  him,  and  caused  coin  to  be  struck 
in  hb  name ;  but  the  dynasty  of  Timour  was 
not  actually  established  m  India  until  the  cele- 
brated Baber,  after  some  abortive  attempts, 
succeeded  in  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi 


In  establishing  his  authority,  Baber  en- 
countered difficulties  which,  to  a  mind  of  less 
energy,  might  have  appeared  insuperable.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests as  £&r  as  Behar,  when  his  progress  was 
terminated  by  his  death.  That  event,  according 
to  some  authors,  was  hastened  by  superstition. 
His  favourite  son,  Hoomayoon,  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  some  pious  follower  of  the  Pro- 
phet suggested  that  in  similar  circumstances 
Heaven  had  been  sometimes  pleased  to  accept 
the  most  valuable  thing  possessed  by  one 
friend  as  an  ofiering  in  exchange  for  the  life  of 
another.  Baber  was  struck  by  the  suggestion, 
and  exclaimed  that,  next  to  the  life  of  Hoo- 
mayoon, his  own  life  was  what  he  most  valued  ; 
and  that  this  he  would  devote  as  a  sacrifice 
for  his  son's.  His  friends  pointed  out  a  more 
easy  though  highly  costly  sacrifice  in  a  dia- 
mond taken  at  Agra,  reputed  tbe  most  valuable 
in  the  world,  and  quoted  the  authority  of 
ancient  sages  in  proof  that  the  proper  offering 
was  the  dearest  of  worldly  possessions.  But 
Baber  was  inflexible,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
his  intention  into  effect,  according  to  the  most 
approved  forms  of  Mahometan  piety.  He 
wflJked  three  times  round  the  sick  prince,  in 
imitation  of  the  mode  of  presenting  offerings 
on  solemn  occasions,  and  then  retired  to  prayer. 
After  some  time,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  I  have  borne  it  away,  I  have 
borne  it  away ;"  and  from  that  time  Baber's 
health  is  said  to  have  declined,  and  that  of 
Hoomayoon  to  have  improved.  On  the  re- 
covery of  Hoomayoon,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
^outh.  With  regard  to  the  decline  of  !&ber. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  was  previously  in 
ill  health,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  imagination  in  producing  or  aggra- 
vating disease,  will  doubt  that  the  conviction 
of  his  being  a  doomed  man  might  accelerate 
the  fate  which  he  believed  inevitable,  more 
especially  when  acting  upon  a  frame  previously 
enfeebled  by  sickness.  But  whether  this  effect 
was  produced  or  not,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
remarkable  either  in  the  death  of  the  fitther 
or  the  recovery  of  the  son. 

The  son  of  Baber,  after  a  few  years  of 
stormy  contention,  was  forced  to  yield  the 
throne  to  an  A%han  usurper,  named  Sheer. 
Many  public  works  tending  alike  to  use  and 
ornament,  are  attributed  to  this  prince ;  but 
their  reputed  number  and  magnitude  seem 
hardly  consistent  with  the  In^vity  of  his  reign, 
which  lasted  only  five  years.  In  addition  to 
his  other  measures  for  the  public  advantage, 
he  established  horse  posts  for  the  benefit  both 
of  the  government  and  of  commerce.  Tradi- 
tion adds,  that  during  his  reign,  such  was  tbe 
public  security  that  travellers  rested  and  slept 
with  their  goods  in  the  highways  without 
apprehension  of  robbery.  The  death  of  Sheer 
was  succeeded  by  a  struggle  for  the  crown, 
which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  tbe  exiled 
son  of  Baber.  This  prince  dying  from  a  fall 
very  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  sovereign 
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power,  made  way  for  hifl  son  Akbar,  whose 
name  oocnpies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  Oriental  history. 

Akbar  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  The  youth  of  the 
sovereien  exposed  the  empire  to  attack,  and 
the  taw  of  defending  it  was  intrusted  to  a 
distinguished  chief  named  Beiram,  who  en- 
tered with  vigour  upon  the  task  of  reducing  to 
obedience  all  who  disputed  the  authority  of  the 
monarch.  He  succeeded  in  giving  stability  to 
the  throne ;  but  his  imperious  temper,  aided 
by  the  intrigues  of  those  who  hated  or  envied 
him,  gradually  diminished  his  influence  at 
court;  and  the  attainment  by  the  sovereign 
of  the  period  of  manhood  made  him  naturally 
anxious  to  be  released  from  a  state  of  pupilage. 
Akbar  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing his  own  assumption  of  the  reins  of 
government,  and  forbidding  obedience  to  any 
orders  not  bearing  'his  seal.  Beiram  had 
recourse  to  rebellion,  but^  being  unsuocessful, 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  cle- 
mency of  his  sovereign.  Akbar  received  his 
'  repentant  minister  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  offered  him  his  choice  of  a  provincial 
government,  a  residence  at  courts  or  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Mecca^  with  a  retinue  and  allowances 
suitable  to  his  rank.  Beiram  chose  the  last, 
but  never  reached  the  place  to  which  discon- 
tent and  devotion  to  the  Mahometan  &ith  had 
united  in  directing  his  steps,  being  assassinated 
on  the  road  by  an  Ai^an,  whoee  &ther  he 
had  slain  in  battle. 

The  reign  of  Akbar  was  long,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  it  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
sisting rebellion  or  invasion  within  his  actual 
dominions;  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  to 
entire  subjection  those  countries  which  owned 
a  nominal  dependence  upon  him,  or  in  extend- 
ing his  empire  by  fresh  conqoests.  At  this 
period  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan  was  sub- 
ject to  Mahometan  princes,  the  descendants  of 
former  invaders ;  but  community  of  faith  did 
not  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  Akbar's 
desire  for  empire.  Akbar  demanded  that  they 
should  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  This  they 
refused ;  and  the  emperor  proceeded  to  attack 
them.  His  success  was  but  partial,  but  it  was 
sufficient  in  his  own  judgment  to  authorize 
his  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
Deccan.  With  one  of  the  kings  who  had 
denied  his  right  to  superiority,  Akbar  entered 
into  reUtions  of  Mnity  and  alliance.  The 
Shah  of  Beejapoor  offered  his  dan^ter  in 
marriage  to  the  son  of  Akbar.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence.  Ferishta^  the  eminent 
Mahometan  historian,  is  said  to  have  attended 
the  princess  on  the  occasion,  and,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  her  husband,  to  have  accompanied 
the  royal  pair  to  the  city  of  Berhampoor.  But 
neither  the  conversation  of  the  learned  his- 
torian, nor  the  charms  of  the  youthful  bride, 
S reserved  the  prince  from  courses  injurious  to 
is  health  and  very  inconsistent  with  his 
creed;  for,  within  a  lew  months  afUr  his 


marriage,  he  died  from  the  consequences  of 
excessive  drinking.  Bis  death,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  severely  affected 
the  previously  declinlDg  health  of  Akbar,  who, 
in  about  six  months,  followed  his  son  to  the 
grave,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty-one 
years. 

Akbar  left  an  only  son,  Selim,  who  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  brief  struggle  made  by  a 
party  in  the  court  to  set  him  aside  in  &vour 
of  his  own  son.  Selim,  with  oriental  modesty, 
assumed  the  name* of  Jehaogir,  Conqueror  uf 
the  World.  He  was  himself,  however,  under 
the  control  of  a  female,  whose  name  is  distin- 
guished in  the  romantic  annals  of  the  East, 
and  as  his  passion  is  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance  of  his  life,  it  merits  some  notice. 
The  oaptivator  of  Jehangir  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Tartar  adventurer,  who  had  raised  himnelf 
to  fiivour  in  the  court  of  Akbar,  and,  aocording 
to  the  legend  current  in  Asia,  her  birth  and 
in&ncy  had  been  distinguished  by  cireum- 
stances  of  an  extraordinary  character.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  events  of  her 
childhood,  she  grew  up  a  woman  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  ;  while  in  the  arts  of  music, 
dancing,  poetry,  and  painting,  it  is  said  she 
had  no  equal  among  her  own  sex.  Selim  saw 
and  admired  her,  but  she  was  betrothed  to  a 
man  of  rank.  The  prince  appealed  to  his 
&ther,  who  was  then  living,  but  Akbar  would 
not  suffer  the  contract  to  be  infringed,  even 
for  the  gratification  of  bis  son,  and  the  heir  to 
his  throne.  The  death  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  succession  of  Selim,  removed  the  obstacle 
thus  interposed  either  by  justice  or  prudence. 
The  object  of  Selim's  passion  had  indeed  then 
become  a  wife,  but  this  was  a  matter  too 
trivial  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  wishes  of  the  Conqueror  of  the 
World.  The  presumption  of  her  husband  iu 
appropriating  a  treasure  which  a  prince  had 
aspired  to  possess  was  punished  by  his  death. 
On  the  inexplicable  coldness  with  which 
Jehangir  subsisquently  regarded  the  woman 
for  whom  he  had  incurred  so  much  guilt,  and 
on  his  sudden  and  extraordinary  relapse  into 
all  the  wild  abandonment  of  his  former  passion, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  the  emperor 
espoused  the  aspiring  beauty,  whose  embraoes 
he  had  bought  with  blood.  The  name  of  the 
enslaver  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  World  was 
changed  to  Koor  Mahal,  Light  of  the  Harem. 
At  a  later  period  her  name  was  again  changed 
by  royal  edict  to  Noor  Jehan,  Light  of  the 
World;  and  to  distinguish  her  from  other 
inmates  of  the  seraglio,  she  was  always  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  of  empress.  Thmicefor- 
ward  her  influence  was  unbounded.  Her 
family  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  and 
distinctions.  Her  fiither  beoame  vizier,  and 
her  two  brothen  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
omrahs.  The  history  of  Noor  Jehan— of  her 
intrigues  and  triumphs^  her  crimes  and  her 
misfortunes— is  full  of  interest ;  but  to  pursne 
it  further  would  not  be  compatible  with  either 
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the  limits  or  the  object  of  this  work.  One 
event,  immediately  relating  to  that  object, 
mnat  not  be  passed  over.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  Jehangir  that  an  English  ambassador,  Sir 
Thomas  Boe,  deputed  by  James  I.,  arriyed  at 
the  Mogul  court,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
protection  to  the  Englidi  in  the  commerce 
which  they  were  carrying  on  with  India. 
Little,  however,  was  effected  by  the  ambassa- 
dor, although  his  reception  was  courteous  and 
magnificent. 

The  latter  years  of  Jehangir^s  reign  were 
attended  by  many  viciasitudes  of  fortune,  of 
which  the  haughty  and  vindictiye  character  of 
his  empress,  and  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his 
sons,  were  among  the  principal  causes.  The 
death  of  the  emperor  made  way  for  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son,  Shah  Jehan,  who  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  bow-string  and 
the  dagger.  BesoWed,  like  Macbeth,  to  secure 
the  throne,  he  was  more  successful  than  that 
usurper  in  carrying  his  resolution  into  efEbct ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and  his  sons, 
all  the  male  posterity  of  the  house  of  Timour 
were  disposed  of.  Tet  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jehan  was  at  an  early  period  disturbed  by 
disaffection.  An  able  and  ambitious  general, 
named  Lodi,  who  held  the  chief  command  in 
the  Deocan,  had  manifested  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  employ  force  to  produce 
oonviction  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  emperor's 
title.  Lodi  yielded  to  this  argument,  and  ten- 
dering submission,  was  apparently  forgiven. 
His  pardon  was  even  sealea  by  an  appointment 
to  a  provincial  government^  but  being  ordered 
to  attend  at  courts  his  reception  there  was 
accompanied  by  such  studied  insult,  that  an 
affray  took  place  in  the  royal  presence ;  swords 
were  unsheathed,  and  Lodi  and  his  relatives 
fled.  He  took  the  road  to  the  Decoan,  where 
he  had  previously  established  an  interest. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  emperor  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  army.  After  a  variety 
of  operations  in  different  quarters,  the  impe- 
rial arms  were  everywhere  successful,  and 
Lodi,  having  experienced  innumerable  disas- 
ters, died,  with  the  few  followers  that  still 
adhered  to  him,  in  an  encounter  prompted  by 
the  energy  of  despair.  The  emperor  continued 
to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  Deccan ;  but  the 
ravages  of  the  sword  were  but  a  small  part  of 
the  calamities  which  that  unhappy  country  was 
destined  to  bear.  A  severe  drought  produced 
fiunine — ^famine  was  followed  by  pestilence, 
and  the  dreadful  mortality  which  ensued  pro- 
bably hastened  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
During  his  progress  homeward.  Shah  Jehan 
took  possession  of  several  fortresses,  and  ex- 
torted money  or  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy,  as  well  as  a  promise  of  tribute, 
from  the  princes  through  whose  dominions  he 
passed. 

In  following  the  history  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Shah  Jehan  directs  attention  to  a  Euro- 
pean nation  which  for  a  time  acted  a  conspi- 


cuous part  in  India.  The  governor  of  Bengal 
complained  to  the  emperor  that  he  was 
annoyed  by  a  set  of  ''European  idolaters," 
who  had  been  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Hooghly,  for  the  purposes  of  trade^ 
but  who,  instead  of  adhering  strictly  to  the 
business  of  merchants,  had  fortified  them- 
selves, and  become  so  insolent  as  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire. 
These  "  European  idolaters  "  were  the  Portu- 
guese, to  whose  extraordinary  career  of  dis- 
covery  and  conquest  it  will  now  be  proper  to 
advert.  Their  discoveries  received  the  first 
impulse  from  Henry;  the  fifth  son  of  John, 
the  first  king  of  Portugal  of  that  name. 
Under  his  auspices,  several  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  for  exploring  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  ac^aoent  seas.  The  first  discovery  was  not 
very  important,  but  was  sufficient  to  afford 
encouragement  and  stimulate  to  perseverance. 
It  counted  of  the  little  island  of  Puerto 
Santo,  so  named  from  its  having  been  dis- 
covered on  the  festival  of  AU-Sunts.  This 
was  in  the  year  1418.  In  the  following  year 
the  adventurers  were  further  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  Madeira.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  were 
continued  in  the  same  direction,  but  in  general 
without  more  important  results  than  occa- 
sional additions  to  the  small  stock  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  then  existing.  Little  pro- 
gress seemed  to  have  been  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  grand  object  of  these  enter- 

f  rises— vis.,  the  £soovery  of  a  new  route  to 
ndia— till  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Bartholomew  Dias  eclipsed  the 
fiime  of  all  preceding  navigators,  by  his  suc- 
cess in  reaching  the  southernmost  point  ci 
Africa,  and  in  doubling  the  famous  promon- 
tory called  by  himself  Gabo  Tormontoso,  the 
Gape  of  Storms,  but  more  happily  and  perma- 
nently designated  by  his  sovereign,  C&bo  de 
Bona  £speranza»  the  Cape  of  G<K>d  Hope. 
Emanuel,  the  successor  of  John  of  Portu^^ 
proceeded  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  An 
expedition  was  fitted  out  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
Vasco  de  Grama.  It  sailed  from  lisbon  on 
the  9th  of  July,  U97,  doubled  the  Cape  on 
the  20th  of  November  following,  and  finally 
reached  Calicut ;  thus  achieving  the  triumph 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought.  The  admiral 
was  forthwith  introduced  to  the  native  prince^ 
a  Hindoo,  called  by  the  Portuguese  historians 
Zamorin,  by  native  authorities,  Samiri;  and 
after  a  short  stay,  marked  by  alternations  of 
friendliness  and  hostility,  set  sail  on  his  return 
to  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
honours  which  he  had  so  well  earned. 

The  Portuguese  returned,  and  received  per- 
mission to  cany  on  the  operations  of  oom- 
merce.  But  disputes  soon  arose,  and  acts  of 
violence  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The 
power  and  influence  of  the  Portuguese,  how- 
ever, continued  to  extend,  and  the  assistance 
afforded  by  them  to  the  neighbouring  King  of 
Cochin,  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Zamorin,  was 
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rewarded  by  permiflsion  to  erect  a  fort  for 
their  protection  within  the  territoriee  of  the 
fonner  prince.  Thas  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  the  Eaet.  An 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Calicut  failed. 
Against  Goa  the  invaders  were  more  success- 
ful. That  city  was  taken  by  storm ;  and 
although  subsequently  retaken  by  a  native 
force,  was  again  captured  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  became  the  seat  of  their  government,  the 
capital  of  their  Indian  dominions,  and  the  see 
of  an  archbishop — ^the  primate  of  the  Indies. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  slow  in  improving 
the  advantages  which  they  had  gained.  They 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas,  ex- 
tended their  oommeroe  into  every  part  of  the 
East,  established  numerous  fiictories  and  forts 
for  its  management  and  protection,  and  waged 
destructive  wars — sometimes  in  maintaining 
what  they  had  acquired,  sometimes  in  endea- 
vouring to  add  to  their  power. 

At  Hooghly  they  appear  to  have  established 
themselves  with  their  usual  views,  and  they 
probably  exhibited  their  accustomed  insolence 
and  violence.  Shah  Jehan  entertained  no 
affection  for  them,  having,  when  engaged  in 
rebellion  against  his  father,  been  personally 
offended  by  the  commander  of  the  Portuguese 
force  at  Hooghly.  The  taunt  was  treasured 
up,  and  the  complaint  of  the  governor  of 
Hooghly  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Tlie  emperor's 
orders  on  the  occasion  were  not  more  brief 
than  decisive  : — "  Expel  these  idolaters  from 
mv  dominions,"  was  the  imperial  mandate. 
The  subahdar,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  lost 
no  time  in  acting  upon  it.  He  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Portuguese  fitctory,  and  a  practi- 
cable breach  being  effected,  the  place  was  car- 
ried by  assault.  The  Portuguese  defended 
themselves  with  courage,  and  after  the  enemy 
were  in  the  town,  continued  to  fight  under 
cover  of  the  houses ;  but  being  no  match  for 
their  assailants  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were 
compelled,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
make  terms,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  trust 
to  the  clemency  of  the  victor.  Their  &te  was 
better  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  for 
the  conqueror  spared  their  lives,  and  contented 
himself  with  wreaking  bis  wrath  on  their 
numerous  images,  which  were  forthwith  broken 
down  and  destroyed.  The  affiurwas  altogether 
trivial,  and  would  deserve  no  notice,  but  as 
being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  arms  of 
the  Mogul  were  directed  against  Europeans 
in  the  &Bt. 

In  other  quarters  Shah  Jehan  carried  on 
warlike  operations  upon  a  larger  scale.  Pro- 
fessing the  opinion  that  "  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  great  prince  to  transmit  to  his  posterity  the 
dominions  only  which  he  has  rticetved  from  his 
fathers,'*  he  proceeded  to  manifest  a  practical 
adherence  to  it  by  taking  measures  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Deccan.  An  immense  force 
was  collected  and  divided  into  several  armies, 
destined  to  execute  the  ambitious  orders  of  the 
emperor. 


Those  orders  were  marked  by  the  roost 
reckless  disregard  of  human  suffering.  The 
oountry  was  delivered  over  to  fire,  and  the 
people  to  the  sword.  One  hundred  and  fif- 
teen towns  and  castles  were  taken  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  the  kings  of  Beejapoor 
and  Golconda,  unable  to  offer  any  effective 
resistance,  were  compelled  to  propitiate  the 
emperor  by  the  most  humiliating  submission. 
They  renounced  their  rank  as  sovereign 
princes,  and  received  commissions  from  we 
emperor,  constituting  them  hereditaiy  gover- 
nors of  their  own  dominions.  In  idl  their 
public  acts  they  were  to  acknowledge  the  em- 
peror and  his  successors  as  lords  paramount, 
and  to  designate  themselves  the  humble  sub- 
jects of  the  Emi)eror  of  the  Moguls.  Tribute^ 
under  such  circumstances,  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  large  annual  payments  were  stipu- 
lated for,  the  first  of  them  to  take  plaoe  on 
signing  the  treaty. 

But  the  Deccan  was  not  to  enjoy  any  long 
interval  of  peace.  A  Persian,  named  Mir 
Jumla,  who  had  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  trading  in  diamonds,  became  a  resident  at 
the  court  of  Eootb,  sovereign  of  Gtolconda, 
and  ultimately  obtained  the  highest  command 
there.  In  that  capacity  he  had  conducted  a 
war  of  several  years'  duration  in  the  Gamatio, 
where  he  had  gathered  spoil  of  immense  value. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  sovereign  Kootb,  Mir 
Jumla  threw  himself  upon  Anrungzebe,  son  of 
Shsh  Jehan,  who  then  commanded  for  his 
&ther  in  the  Deccan.  The  desertion  of  Jumla 
was  followed  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  son, 
and  the  confiscation  of  so  much  of  his  wealth 
as  was  within  readi.  Jumla,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  Aurungzebe,  there- 
upon exerted  his  influence  with  the  prince  to 
bring  about  a  war  with  Eootb.  Anrungsebe 
warmly  pressed  the  same  views  upon  the  em- 
peror, whose  consent  to  commence  hostilities 
was  readily  obtained.  The  command  of  the 
expedition  was  intrusted  to  Mohammed,  Au- 
rungzebe's  eldest  son.  Kootb  being  wholly 
unprepared  for  war,  became  alarmed,  and 
sought  to  save  himself  by  concessions,  but 
those  which  he  was  prepared  to  yield  fell 
short  of  the  demands  of  his  invaders.  Mo- 
bammed  thereupon  entered  Hydrabad,  and 
the  scene  so  often  acted  under  Mahometan 
conquerors  was  repeated.  Fire  and  massacre 
raged  through  the  city,  and  the  activity  of  the 
first  of  these  agents  disappointed  in  a  great 
degree  the  appetite  of  the  conquerors  for  plun- 
der. So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
that  nothing  was  saved  except  such  articles  as 
wero  indestructible  even  by  fire.  Similar  hor- 
rors followed  at  the  old  city  of  Goiconday 
whither  Kootb  had  retreated,  and  which  was 
entered  by  Mohammed  shortly  after.  Kootb 
was  now  at  the  meroy  of  his  oonqueror,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  was  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  beauty  of  his  daughter,  whom,  amidst 
these  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter,  Moham- 
med married. 

The  termination  of  the  war  afforded  the 
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Deccan  bat  »  brief  period  of  repose.  In  tbe 
followinf^  year  the  dependent  king  of  Beejapoor 
died,  ^e  vacant  throne  was  filled  without 
reference  to  tbe  emperor,  and  tbe  omission 
of  this  ceremony  was  deemed  a  fit  occasion  for 
again  consigning  the  Deccan  to  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  command  of  the  invading  force 
was  given  nominally  to  JamU,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  high  favour,  but  was  actually 
possessed  by  Aurongzebe.  Victory  again  at- 
tended the  armies  of  the  emperor.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal fortresses  were,  in  rapid  succession, 
reduced,  and  the  offending  king  constrained 
to  sue  for  peace,  at  the  expense  of  any  sacri- 
fice that  the  caprice  of  his  conquerors  might 
demand. 

The  court  and  empire  of  Shah  Jehan  were 
now  about  to  be  agitated  by  extraordinary 
events.  The  atrocious  care  which  Shah  Jehan 
bad  taken  to  preserve  the  throne  to  his  own 
family,  did  not  secure  him  in  the  tranquil 
occupation  of  it.  He  had  four  sons,  named 
Daniy  Shooja,  Aurungsebe,  and  Morad.  The 
emperor  being  afflicted  with  serious  illness, 
the  exercise  of  the  government  devolved  apon 
Dara.  An  edicts  directinff  that  the  seal  of 
Dara  should  be  considered  as  valid  as  that 
of  the  emperor,  had  been  issued  some  time 
before  the  latter  became  incapacitated  for  rule, 
but  until  that  period  Dara  made  no  use  of  this 
extraordinary  power.  The  illness  of  the  empe- 
ror, however,  accelerated  a  crisis  which  had 
long  been  in  preparation.  Dara  issued  an 
order,  forbidding,  under  pain  of  death,  all 
intercourse  with  his  brothers  on  the  existing 
state  of  affidrs.  Their  agents  at  court  were 
imprisoned,  their  papers  seized,  and  the  pro- 
perty in  their  hands  attached.  His  brothers, 
on  their  parts,  were  not  idle.  Shooja^  the 
second,  was  administering  the  government  of 
Bengal.  Aurungsebe  was  in  the  Deccan ; 
Monui,  in  Guzerat.  Each  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  his  father's  illness  assigned  to  him- 
self the  orown.  Shooja  was  the  first  to  advance 
towards  the  capitaL  The  emperor,  however, 
recovered,  and  Dara,  with  a  propriety  of 
feeling  not  common  in  the  East,  returned  the 
government  into  his  hands.  Shooja's  plans 
were  not  disconcerted  by  the  change.  Afiect- 
ing  to  disbelieve  the  report  of  the  emperor's 
reooveiy,  he  advanced,  but  it  was  to  his  own 
discomfiture.  He  was  met  by  a  force  com- 
manded by  Soliman,  the  son  of  Dara,  and 
entirely  defeated. 

Aurungsebe  was  less  precipitate.  He  paused 
to  make  his  blow  more  sure.  He  levied  forces, 
but  not,  he  professed,  to  promote  any  ambi- 
tious d^gns  of  his  own.  With  characteristic 
oraflinesB,  he  assured  his  brother  Morad,  that 
bis  own  views  were  directed  to  heaven,  and 
not  to  a  throne ;  but  Dara,  he  decUred,  was 
nnfit  for  sovereignty,  while  Shooja  was  a 
beretio,  and  consequently  unworthy  of  the 
crown.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  was 
anxious  to  assist  Morad  in  ascending  the 
throne,  after  which  he  should  retire  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  ezeroise  of 


devotion.  Morad  was  entirely  deceived  by 
these  professions,  and  a  junction  of  their  forces 
was  determined  upon.  While  Aurungzebe  was 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Morad,  he  learnt 
that  an  immense  force,  under  a  distinguished 
Rajpoot  commander,  had  advanced  to  oppose 
him.  Had  Aurungzebe  been  then  attacked, 
his  defeat  would  have  been  almost  certain; 
but  he  was  saved  by  the  absurd  vanity  of  the 
Rajpoot  general,  who  waited  for  the  junction 
of  the  brothers,  that  he  might  in  one  day 
triumph  over  two  imperial  princes.  That 
triumph  was  denied  him,  for  after  a  long  and 
murderous  conflict,  he  quitted  the  field  a  van- 
quished man,  though  exhibiting  to  the  last 
abundant  and  extravagant  proofe  of  his  own 
contempt  of  danger. 

Tbe  result  of  Uie  battle  excited  great  alarm 
in  the  court  of  Shah  Jehan.  Shooja,  ever  since 
his  defeat,  had  been  besieged  by  Soliman,  the 
son  of  Dara,  in  a  fortress  to  which  he  had  re- 
treated; but  as  the  combination  of  Aurungzebe 
and  Morad  seemed  likely  to  afibrd  sufficient 
occupation  to  the  emperor  and  his  forces,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  bring  the  war  with 
Shooja  to  as  speedy  a  termination  as  possible. 
He  was  accordingly  reinstated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  on  giving  a  solemn  promise 
to  abstain  from  converting  his  power  into  the 
means  of  attacking  his  sovereign.  The  army 
under  Soliman,  being  thus  set  at  liberty, 
marched  to  effect  a  junction  with  another 
commanded  by  Dara,  which  was  advancing 
against  the  rebel  brothers,  Aurungzebe  and 
Morad.  Dara  had  fortified  himself,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Agra,  in  a  position  from 
which  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to 
dislodge  him ;  but  a  traitor  within  the  camp 
suggested  to  Aurungzebe  a  circuitous  move- 
ment towards  Agra,  which  was  adopted,  the 
tents,  baggage,  and  artillery  of  his  army  being 
left  to  deceive  their  opponents.  It  was  not 
till  the  rebels  were  in  full  march  to  Agra  that 
Dara  became  aware  of  the  artifice  wmch  had 
been  practised.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
intercenting  their  pro^^ress;  but  a  trial  of 
strength  was  now  inevitable,  although  it  was 
important  to  Dara  to  postpone  a  little  till 
the  arrival  of  his  son  Soliman,  who  was  ad- 
vancing to  join  him  with  the  fiower  of  the 
imperial  army.  The  confiict  which  took  place 
was  obstinate,  and  the  result  for  a  long  time 
doubtful.  Ultimately  the  victory  was  decided 
by  one  of  those  accidents  which  have  so  often 
determined  the  fate  of  armies  and  of  nations. 
Dara,  from  some  cause,  dismounted  from  an 
elephant  which  had  borne  him  throughout  the 
day  ;  and  his  remaining  troops,  seeing  the  ele* 
pbant  retreating  with  the  imperial  standard, 
and  missing  the  prince  from  the  situation 
which  be  had  previously  occupied,  concluded 
that  he  was  slain.  Dara  mounted  a  horse, 
but  it  was  only  to  discover  that  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  who,  becoming  panic- 
struck  by  the  supposed  loss  of  their  general, 
had  precipitately  fled.  Thus  Aurungzebe  be- 
came master  of  a  field  upon  which,  just  before. 
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he  had  found  himself  aoaroely  able  to  maintain 
the  contest.  The  anny  of  Auningzebe  had 
once  been  saved  from  imminent  destruction 
by  the  infatuation  of  the  Rajpoot  general,  in 
allowing  his  junction  with  the  army  of  Morad. 
The  combined  forces  of  the  rebel  brothers  were 
now,  to  all  appearance,  preserved  from  a  simi- 
lar fate  by  the  inability  of  Soliman  to  effect  a 
timely  junction  with  his  fnther  Dara. 

The  next  object  of  Auningzebe  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  his  father.  A  long 
series  of  stratagem  and  oounter-stratagem  was 
played  between  the  emperor  and  his  son,  who 
sought  his  throne.  The  latter,  being  the 
greater  artist,  ultimately  triumphed.  Au- 
rungzebe  then  saluted  Morad  emperor,  and 
gravely  solicited  permission  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  Morad,  who  at  last  be^an 
to  discern  the  real  views  of  his  hypocritical 
brother,  was  not  disinclined  to  be  relieved 
from  his  presence;  and,  after  some  feigned 
.  reluctance,  gave  the  required  consent. 

Auningzebe  pretended  to  make  preparations 
for  his  journey ;  it  was  never  commenced ; 
and  each  of  the  brothers,  lately  confederates 
in  crime,  and  still  ostensibly  warm  friends, 
turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  discovery  of 
means  for  destroying  the  other.  The  superior 
genius  of  Aurungzebe  for  intrigue  again  in- 
sured his  success.  Morad  was  seiud  and 
placed  under  restraint.  The  time  had  now 
arrived  when  Aurungzebe  thought  it  safe  and 
expedient  to  appropriate  that  prize  which  he 
had  so  long  coveted.  A  body  of  those  con- 
venient friends  who  are  never  wanting  to  the 
favourites  of  fortune— who  watch  the  sliffhtest 
intimation  of  a  desire,  and  stand  obsequiously 
ready  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  those  on 
whose  &vour  they  live— besought  Auningzebe 
to  crown  bis  possession  of  imperial  power  by 
the  assumption  of  the  imperial  tiUe.  He 
seemed  grieved  and  almost  offended  by  the 
proposal,  but  not  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of 
those  who  loved  him,  he  finally  accepted  the 
honour  thus  thrust  upon  him.  His  ascent  to 
the  throne  was  not  marked  by  any  pompous 
ceremonial,  for  Aurungzebe  affected  to  despise 
magnificence,  and  his  contempt  for  display 
was,  at  this  time,  strengthened  by  the  know- 
ledge that  his  finances  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  any  extraordinary  charge. 

Shah  Jehan  and  Morad,  his  youngest  son, 
were  now  prisoners  of  Aurungzebe.  Daia» 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  was  flying 
ineloriously  to  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
before  the  arms  of  Aurungzebe.  Soliman,  tibe 
son  of  Dara,  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  once  fine  army,  found  a 
precarious  refuge  with  the  chief  of  a  small 
state  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  Shooja, 
the  second  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  alone  romained 
in  a  condition  to  o£Eer  any  effective  resistance 
to  the  actual  possessor  of  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
The  rich  ana  populous  districts  of  Bengal 
afforded  ample  means  for  recruiting  the  loss 
which  Shooja  had  sustained  in  his  conflict  with 
Soliman.    To  gain  time  for  the  purpose,  he 


had  recourse  to  dissimulation,  that  never- 
failing  ingredient  of  Oriental  policy.  He  con- 
gratulated Aurungzebe  on  his  attaining  the 
throne,  and  solicited  a  commission  continuing 
him  in  the  government  of  Bengal.  Arune- 
zebe,  though  he  did  not  grant  what  was  asked, 
met  the  overtures  of  Shooja  with  great  cour- 
tesy, and  both  princes  were  profuse  in  profes- 
sions by  which  neither  was  deceived.  At 
length  Shooja  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  marched  on  the  capital. 
Having  passed  Allahabad,  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
that  city,  where  he  awaited  the  approach  of 
Aurungzebe.  That  wary  general  was  in  no 
haste,  for  he  did  not  desire  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  action  till  the  arrival  of  his  son  Mohammed, 
who  was  advancing  from  the  north  with  rein- 
forcements ;  but»  on  receiving  this  accession 
of  strenffth,  he  moved  forward  with  celerity, 
and  the  »te  of  the  empire  was  placed  on  the 
issue  of  a  battle.  On  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
flict, the  evening  closed  without  any  decisive 
advantage  on  eiUier  side.  On  the  following 
day  victory  seemed  about  to  crown  the  arms 
of  Aurungzebe,  when  an  unexpected  act  of 
treachery  threw  his  army  into  confusion. 

Jeswnnt  Singh,  the  Rajpoot  chief  whose 
insane  vanity  had  formerly  led  to  his  defeat 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Aurungzebe  and 
Morad,  had  made  his  peace  with  Uie  former 
prince,  and  on  this  occasion  his  troops  were 
arrayed  in  the  cause  of  the  new  emperor.  He 
received  orders  to  advance,  and  he  made  a 
show  of  obeying  them  ;  but  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  battie,  when  victory  seemed  within 
the  grasp  of  Aurungzebe,  and  when  retrett 
was  ruin,  the  Rajpoot  commander  retired  with 
all  his  force.  To  aggnt^^te  the  effect  of  his 
secession,  he  fell  suddenly  on  the  rear  of  his 
allies,  seizing  the  baggage  and  putting  to  the 
sword  the  women,  with  whom  the  movements 
of  an  Eastern  army  are  encumbered.  Panic, 
so  easily  propagated  through  an  Oriental 
army,  began  to  take  place,  and,  but  for  the 
firmness  of  Aurungzebe,  would  soon  have  de- 
cided the  question  of  victory  or  defeat.  He 
remained  seated  on  an  elephant  apparently  re- 
gardless or  unconscious  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  him|  A  personal  conflict  between 
the  brother  competitors  for  the  empire  was 
averted  by  an  officer  of  Aurungzebe,  who 
rushed  before  that  prince,  disabling  the  ele- 
phant on  which  Shooja  ^as  mounted,  so  as  to 
render  him  unmanageable.  The  place  of 
Shooja  was  immediately  taken  by  one  of  his 
chieft,  who  advanced  against  Aurungzebe  on 
an  elephant,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  shock 
threw  that  of  the  emperor  on  his  knees,  a  po- 
sition firom  which  the  animal  was  with  diffi- 
culty recovered.  For  a  moment  the  firmness 
of  the  usurper  seemed  to  desert  him.  He  had 
one  foot  placed  r«idy  to  alight,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  the  em- 
phatic exclamation  of  an  ofiSoer :  "  Stop — ^you 
descend  from  the  throne."  Aurungzebe  re- 
gained his  place,  and  the  fight  continued.  His 
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elephant  showing  a  dinposition  to  tarn,  An- 
ruDgzebe  ordered  bis  feet  to  be  locked,  and  in 
this  position  the  emperor  sustained  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  Shooja  committed  the  error 
which  had  b^n  fatal  to  Dara,  and  from  which 
Aurungzebe  was  only  preserved  by  the  stern 
warning  of  a  follower.  When  his  elephant 
conld  not  be  moved  forward  be  descended,  and 
moanted  a  horse  which  was  brought  on  the 
etneigency.  The  appearance  of  the  elephant 
with  the  empty  castle,  gave  rise  to  a  report 
that  Shooja  had  fallen,  and  flight  became  uni- 
▼ersaL  Aamngsebe  was  unable  to  pursue  his 
victory,  but  he  remained  master  of  the  field. 
In  the  nighty  howerer,  his  ally,  the  Bajpoot 
chief,  returncMl  and  plundered  the  camp.  This 
act  of  aggression  was  chastised  in  the  morning; 
bot  though  in  the  scrambling  conflict  which  en- 
sued fortune  went  against  the  rajah,  he  was  able 
to  carry  away  his  l^oty.  He  had  the  further 
consolation  of  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  the 
disUnction  of  a  conqueror,  for  he  presented 
himself  before  the  walls  of  Agra,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  defeated  the  emperor.  The  delu- 
sion was  dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  Au- 
rungzebe, who  entered  Agra  amid  many  mani- 
festations of  humility  and  self-deniaL  His 
fiither  was  within  its  walls,  and,  on  his  account, 
his  filial  piety  silenced  the  guns  which  would 
otherwise  have  celebrated  his  entrance.  "  It 
was  not  fit,"  he  said,  '*  to  triumph  in  the  ears 
of  a  father  over  the  defeat  of  his  son.** 

Shooja  fled  in  the  direction  of  Bengal,  pur- 
sued by  Mohammed,  at  the  head  of  a  consi. 
derable  force,  against  which  the  former  was 
unable  to  bear  up.  Shooja,  therefore,  con- 
tinued to  retreat,  till  an  extraordinary  incident 
for  a  time  changed  the  aspect  of  a&irs,  and 
afforded  him  hope  of  better  fortune.  Before 
the  war  Mohammed  had  been  enamoured  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Shooja.  An  overture 
of  marriage  had  been  made  and  accepted,  but 
the  breach  between  the  imperial  brothers  had 
prevented  its  being  carried  into  effect.  Mo- 
hammed's passion  seemed  to  have  passed 
away ;  but  while  engaged  in  pursuing  the 
retreating  army  of  Shooja,  he  received  a  letter 
Irom  the  object  of  his  attachment,  lamenting 
the  unhappy  dissensions  between  her  father 
and  the  man  who  had  been  destined  for  her 
husband.  This  letter  had  the  effect  of  re- 
viving the  affSBCtion  of  Mohammed  in  all  its 
former  strength.  The  prince  at  once  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  his  father,  and  passed  over 
to  Shooja.  He  had  calculated  upon  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  part  of  his  army,  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed.  He  obtained  the  hand 
of  her  for  whom  he  had  saciificed  his  position 
as  the  heir  of  Aurungzebe,  and  the  nuptial 
oelebrations  were  joyous  and  magnificent ;  but 
calamity  was  approaching  with  rapid  steps, 
and  the  ruin  of  Mohammed  followed  hard  on 
the  indulgence  of  his  passion.  The  detestable 
policy  of  Aurungzebe  discovered  the  means  of 
alienatang  the  affSections  of  Shooja  from  his 
son-in-law,  and  they  were  employed  with  bis 
usual  precision  aod  snooess.    A  letter  was  ad- 


dressed by  Aurungzebe  to  Mohammed,  appa- 
rently in  answer  to  one  from  the  prince  to  the 
emperor.  The  letter  adverted  in  terms  of 
mild  reproof  to  the  conduct  of  Mohammed ; 
his  alleged  professions  of  repentance  were 
noticed  in  language  of  pardon  and  approba- 
tion ;  and  the  execution  of  certain  designs, 
which  were  only  darkly  alluded  to,  was  laid 
down  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  complete 
forgiveness.  The  letter  was  placed  by  Shooja 
in  the  hands  of  Mohammed,  who  disavowed 
having  entered  into  any  correspondence  with 
his  father  ;  but  Shooja  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  yield  belief  to  his  protestations,  and 
he  dismissed  the  prince  from  his  court.  The 
infliction  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  of  sum- 
mary death,  would  have  been  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  received  practice  of  the 
East ;  but  Shooja  not  only  suffered  Moham- 
med to  depart,  and  to  take  with  him  his  wife, 
but  also  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  with  which 
the  munificence  of  the  monarch  had  endowed 
his  daughter.  The  banished  pair  proceeded  to 
the  camp,  in  which,  a  short  time  before,  Mo- 
hammed had  held  the  chief  command,  but 
where  now,  though  he  was  received  with  the 
honours  due  to  his  rank,  the  troops  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  were  rather  his  Keepers 
than  his  guards.  He  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment at  Qwalior,  and  whether  he  was  ever 
permitted  to  emerge  from  his  prison-house 
appears  doubtful.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
never  again  attained  any  portion  of  power,  and 
that  he  died  in  obscurity  and  neglect. 

Shooja,  who,  since  the  fatal  conflict  with 
the  army  of  Aumnezebe,  had  been  constantly 
retreating,  was  at  last  compelled  to  quit  his 
own  dominions  and  seek  safety  in  Arracan ; 
but  even  there  he  was  still  pursued  by  the 
machinations  of  his  implacable  brother.  Shooja 
had  carried  with  him  considerable  treasure, 
and  this  added  to  his  danger,  by  exciting  the 
cupidity  of  the  rajah  with  whom  he  had  sought 
refoge.  A  pretext  for  violence  was  readily 
found,  and,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
avarice  and  fear,  Shooja  and  his  two  sons  were 
murdered.  His  wife  destroyed  herself,  and 
two  of  his  daughters  foUowed  her  example ; 
a  third  was  forced  into  a  marriage  with  the 
ri^ah,  but  survived  the  dosing  caUmities  of 
her  house  but  a  short  time. 

Dara,  after  his  defeat,  wandered  for  a  time 
in  various  directions^  apparently  without  any 
fixed  purpose.  In  Guzerat  he,  after  a  time, 
obtained  assistance,  which  enabled  him  again 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and 
having  opened  a  correspondence  with  Jeswunt 
Singh,  the  Hindoo  rajah — who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  recent  treachery,  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained the  emperor's  pardon,  and  to  have 
been  left  in  possession  of  his  power, — ^that 
person  intimated  his  intention  of  deserting 
Aurungzebe  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  urged 
Dara  to  hasten  and  support  his  defection. 
Dara*s  evil  fortune  or  want  of  judgment  on 
this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  prevailed. 
He  waited  to  augment  his  forces,  and  Aumsg- 
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zebe,  haviDflf  overcome  Shooja,  was  left  at 
leisure  to  direct  his  armies  against  his  elder 
brother. 

Dara  had  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion near  Ajmere.  To  dislodge  him  was  a 
difficnlt,  if  not  an  impracticable  task,  and 
Auraogzebe,  as  nsnal,  thonght  treachery  a 
better  weapon  than  those  upon  which  more 
high-minded  warriors  depend.  Two  chiefs, 
who  had  previously  been  adherents  of  Dara, 
now  held  commands  in  the  army  of  Aurung- 
sebe.  At  the  suggestion  of  that  prince,  they 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dara,  offering  to  renew 
their  former  allegiance  to  him,  and  promising 
to  march  over  to  his  camp  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  Dara  was  warned  not  to  trust  to 
this  overture,  but  the  warning  was  vain.  He 
ordered  that  admission  should  be  given  to  the 
expected  deserters,  and  at  the  appointed  time 
they  commenced  the  anticipated  movement. 
To  countenance  the  deludoo,  the  artillery  of 
Aurungzebe  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  but 
with  powder  only.  On  reaohing  the  entrance 
to  the  camp  the  mask  was  thrown  off— some- 
what earlier,  perhaps,  than  was  intended,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspicions  of  one  of  Dara's 
oflScers,  who  required  the  strangers  to  stop 
till  he  should  be  satisfied  of  their  real  designs. 
The  unwelcome  challenge  was  answered  by  an 
arrow  which  pierced  the  heart  of  the  cautious 
officer,  and  a  contest  hand  to  hand  then  com- 
menced. The  assailants  gained  the  summit  of 
a  moantain  at  the  back  of  Dara's  oamp,  and 
from  this  elevation  cast  down  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  rock  upon  their  enemies  beneath, 
while  Aurungzebe,  with  his  whole  line  ad- 
vanced in  the  front.  Concision  raged  through- 
out the  camp,  and  panic,  that  mighty  con- 
queror of  anned  hosts,  did  its  worl^  Dara's 
loss  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  thousand, 
while  that  of  Aurungzebe  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred. 

Dara  was  once  more  a  wanderer  without  a 
resting-place,  and  for  a  time  was  subjected  to 
almost  inconceivable  distress.  He  meditated 
escaping  into  Persia,  but  the  severe  illness  of 
his  wife,  which  rendered  her  removal  impos- 
sible, and  his  reliance  upon  the  friendship  of 
a  chief  whom  he  had  twice  saved  from  death 
when  judicially  condemned,  delayed  his  pur- 
pose. The  sultana  died,  and  Dara  proposed 
to  carry  into  execution  his  contemplated  flight 
into  Persia.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance 
he  perceived  the  obliged  and  gratefol  chief 
with  whom  he  had  lately  sojourned  following 
him  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  horse. 
Dara  at  first  supposed  that  Uiis  was  an  escort 
of  honour;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  by 
finding  himself  surrounded,  disarmed,  and 
bound.  He  was  thus  carried  to  Delhi,  and, 
after  being  paraded  ignominiously  through  the 
city,  was  thrown  Into  prison.  There,  after  a 
brief  interval,  he  was  murdered.  It  is  not 
undeserving  of  mention  that  the  treacherous 
chief,  who  had  delivered  his  benefiActor  to 
captivity  and  death,  did  not  lose  his  just  re- 
ward.   Having  narrowly  escaped  death  finom 


the  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  gates  of 
Delhi>  when  returning  from  his  atrocious 
errand,  he  was  less  fortunate  on  approaching 
his  own  government,  being  slain  by  the  coun- 
try people  when  only  a  short  distance  from 
its  boundaries. 

The  occurrence  of  these  events  was  anterior 
to  the  death  of  Shooja,  which  has  been  already 
noticed.  Soliman,  the  son  of  Dara»  had  for  a 
time  found  an  asylum  with  the  Rajah  of  Seri- 
naghur.  But  the  rajah  had  his  price,  and 
Aurungzebe  was  willing  to  pay  it.  Soliman, 
aware  of  the  negotiation,  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape the  fitte  prepared  for  him  by  flight  to  the 
northward ;  but,  losing  his  way  in  the  moun- 
tainous country,  he  feU  into  the  bands  of  his 
betrayer,  by  whom  he  was  forthwith  trans- 
ferred to  the  tender  care  of  Aurungzebe. 

The  course  of  events  relieved  Aurungzebe 
from  another  souroe  of  disquiet.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  more  than  seven  years,  his 
father  died,  thus  leaving  the  usurper  without 
a  competitor.  From  the  age  which  Shah 
Jehan  had  attained,  his  death  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  event ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  his  son  was  such  as  to  countenance 
suspicion  that  nature  had  not  been  left  entirely 
to  perform  her  own  work. 

Aurungzebe  was  now  the  undisputed  master 
of  a  vast  empire  ;  but  a  new  power  was  rising 
in  the  Deccan,  which  was  destined  to  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  India. 
The  Mahrattas  consisted  of  several  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  whose  origin  and  early  history 
partake  of  that  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
Hindoo  antiquity.  At  this  period  they  were 
brought  into  notice  by  the  appearance  among 
them  of  one  of  those  remarkable  men  whose 
ambition  and  success  astonish  and  afflict  the 
world.  The  name  of  this  Mahratta  leader  was 
SevHJee.  His  fii>ther,  named  Shahjee,  had 
been  a  suooessful  adventurer,  who,  though  of 
humble  origin,  had  played  an  important  part 
in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  the  Deccan. 
Seviyee  was  ^m  amid  the  storms  of  war,  and 
during  his  childhood,  was  frequently  in  danger 
of  fiiUing  into  the  hands  of  enemies.  Unaer 
these  circumstances  his  education  compre- 
hended little  more  than  instruction  in  horse- 
manship, and  in  the  use  of  the  various  wea- 
pons employed  in  the  Deccan,  in  which  accom- 
plishments he  acquired  considM»ble  skill  and 
activity ;  but  he  imbibed  at  the  same  time  a 
deep  attachment  to  his  native  superstitions, 
and  a  determined  hatred  of  the  Mahometans. 
His  chosen  associates  were  persons  of  wild 
and  lawless  habits,  and  scandal  attributed  to 
him  participation  in  the  profits  of  gang-rob- 
bers. But  his  ambition  soon  aimed  at  higher 
objects.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
favoured  his  views,  and  his  operations  were  so 
cautiously  conducted  as  to  attract  little  notice, 
till  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable 
territoiy,  and  presented  an  appearance  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  control  the  jealousy  of 
his  neighbours.  When  Aurungzebe  entered 
the  Deooan,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with 
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Serajee,  bat  both  were  such  oerfoct  masters 
of  every  description  of  political  iotrigvie,  that 
neither  succeeded  in  gaining  any  advantage. 
Sevajee  continued  to  pursue  his  own  objects 
by  his  own  means  until  the  government  of 
ioBejapoor  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an 
active  efibrt  to  subdue  him.  An  expedition  was 
despatched  for  the  purpose,  but  Sevajee  dis- 
posed of  its  commander  in  a  manner  perfectly 
characteristio.  He  affected  alarm,  and  pro- 
posed submission.  A  Brahmin,  in  the  service 
of  his  Mahometan  enemy,  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  confer  with  him.  To  this  per- 
son Sevajee  enlarged  on  his  own  devotion  to 
the  Hindoo  .&ith,  on  the  exertions  he  had 
nuule  in  its  cause,  aod  those  which  he  still 
meditated ;  the  effect  of  these  topics  on  the 
Brahmin  being  aided  by  large  presents,  aod 
still  larger  promises.  By  the  united  influence 
of  these  motives,  the  pious  Brahmin  was  so 
overcome  as  to  be  induced  to  suggest  a  plan 
for  getting  rid  of  his  employer.  This  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  Sevajee,  and  the  con- 
ference broke  up.  The  desired  object  was  to 
be  eftcted  by  prevailing  upon  Afzool  Khan, 
the  Mahometan  general,  to  afford  Sevajee  an 
interview,  each  to  be  attended  by  only  a  si  ogle 
follower ;  and  the  worthy  Brahmin  found  little 
difficulty  in  betraying  his  master  into  the 
snare.  At  the  appointed  time  Sevajee  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  holy  work  which  he  was 
about  to  execute  by  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
and  the  solace  of  maternal  approbation.  He 
performed  his  ablutions  with  peculiar  care, 
and,  laying  his  head  at  his  mother's  feet^  be- 
sought her  blessing.  Thus  morally  armed  for 
the  conflict,  he  did  not,  however,  neglect  to 
provide  hunself  with  the  more  substantial 
requisites  of  success  and  safety.  To  appear- 
ance his  covering  was  pnly  a  turban  and  a 
cotton  gown,  but  beneath  he  wore  a  steel-chain 
cap  and  steel  armour.  Within  his  right  sleeve 
he  placed  a  crooked  dagger,  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  a  soorpion ;  and  on 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  a  treacherous  wea- 
pon called  a  tiger's  claw,  which  consists  of 
three  crooked  bUdes  of  small  dimensions,  the 
whole  being  easily  concealed  in  a  half-dosed 
hand.  Thus  accoutred  he  slowly  advanced  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  Khan  had  arrived 
before  him,  and  Sevajee,  as  he  approached, 
frequently  stopped,  as  though  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alarm.  To  assure  him,  the  armed 
attendant  of  the  Mahometan  general  was,  by 
the  contrivance  of  the  friendly  Brahmin,  re- 
moved to  a  few  paces  distant  from  his  master, 
and  the  latter  approaching  Sevajee,  the  con- 
ference commenced  by  the  ordinary  ceremonial 
of  an  embrace.  The  Mahratta  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and  struck 
the  tiger's  claw  into  the  body  of  the  Khan, 
following  the  blow  by  another  from  his  dagger. 
The  Khan  drew  his  sword  and  made  a  cut  at 
his  assassin,  but  it  fell  harmless  upon  the  con- 
cealed armour.  Sevajee's  follower  rushed  to 
liis  support,  and  a  preconcerted  signal  being 
given,  a  body  of  troops  attacked  those  of  his 


adversaiy,  who  had  been  stationed  at  a  little 
distance,  and  who,  being  unprepared  for  such 
an  attack,  found  themselves  exposed  to  an 
enemy  before  they  could  stand  to  their  arms. 
The  victory  enriched  Sevajee  with  a  vast 
amount  of  plunder,  but  this  was  little-  com- 

Eared  with  the  accession  of  reputation  whioh 
e  owed  to  it, — the  perpetration  of  successful 
treachery  being,  in  Mahratta  estimation,  the 
highest  exercise  of  human  genius. 

Sevajee  was  not  always  equally  fortunate, 
and  a  succession  of  disaisters  at  length  com> 
polled  him  to  tender  his  submission  to  Aurung- 
sebe.  It  was  graciously  received,  and  Seva- 
jee was  invited  to  Delhi ;  the  invitation  being 
accompanied  by  a  promise,  by  no  means  un- 
necessary, of  permission  to  return  to  the 
Deocan.  Upon  the  fiiith  of  this  he  proceeded 
to  Delhi,  but  his  reception  was  unsatisfi&ctory, 
and  having  expressed  some  indignation,  it  was 
intimated  that  the  emperor  for  the  future 
declined  seeiufif  him  at  court.  He  was  subse- 
quently plaoed  under  some  degree  of  restraint^ 
but  he  succeeded  in  outwitting  his  keepers  and 
effecting  his  escape. 

Sevajee  now  applied  himself  with  his  usual 
energy  to  the  task  of  more  effectually  esta- 
blishing his  power  and  influence.  By  a  series 
of  intrigues  he  procured  froni  Aurungaebe  a 
recognition  of  his  title  of  rajah,  and  various 
ikvours  for  his  son  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  period  of  com- 
parative leisure  to  revise  and  complete  the 
internal  arrangements  of  his  government.  His 
inactivity  seemed  to  &vour  the  belief  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  what  he  possessed,  and  would 
now  settle  down  into  a  quiet  dependent  of  the 
Mogul  emperor.  Those,  however,  who  enter- 
tained this  belief  were  deceived.  His  warlike 
habits  were  soon  resumed ;  several  important 
places  were  taken,  and  Surat,  which  he  had 
plundered  some  years  before,  was  again  sub- 
jected to  the  same  operation.  On  this,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  tne  inmate»of  the  English 
factory  defended  themselves  with  a  spirit  wor- 
thy of  their  national  character.  The  Dutch 
were  not  attacked,  their  fitctory  being  beyond 
the  scene  of  action.  The  French  purchased 
an  ignominious  immunity,  by  giving  the  Mah- 
rattas  a  passage  through  tiieir  ftu;tory  to  attack 
a  l^rtar  prince  returning  from  Mecca  with  a 
vast  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
valuable  articles.  In  addition  to  his  land 
force,  Sevajee  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleets  cal- 
culated either  to  co-operate  with  his  troops  by 
land,  or  to  add  to  his  wealth  by  suooessfnl 
piracy ;  and  being  thus  prepared  to  support 
his  intention,  he  resolved  to  content  himself 
no  longer  with  exercising  the  functions  of 
sovereignty,  but  determined  to  assume  the 
style  of  an  independent  prince,  and  to  establish 
an  era  from  the  date  of  his  ascending  the 
throne.  He  was  enthroned  with  all  the  reve- 
rence which  superstition  could  lend  to  the 
ceremony,  and  assumed  titles  not  inferior  in 
swollen  grandeur  to  those  borne  by  other 
Eastern  potentates.    The  addition  of  dignity 
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^hich  he  thereby  gftined  made  no  change  in 
his  habits.  He  continued  hie  predatory  system 
of  warfare,  from  which  the  kingdoms  of  Beeja- 
poor  and  Golconda  were  the  chief  snffereni. 
His  death  took  place  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
he  possessed  a  tolerably  compact  territory  of 
considerable  extent,  besides  many  detached 
placeSy  and  his  personal  wealth  was  immense. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Sumbhajee,  alter 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pUce  on  the  throne 
another  son  named  Baja  Ram. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  return  to  Aurung- 
zebe.  Aided  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
easily  bribed  by  the  promise  of  commercial 
advantages,  the  emperor's  deputy  in  Bengal 
waged  war  with  the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  and 
added  Chittagong  to  the  impeiial  dominions. 
On  the  other  side,  the  empire  was  placed  in 
some  danger  from  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  court  of  Persia ;  but  this  was  adjusted  by 
the  mediation  of  Jehanara,  sister  of  the  em- 
peror, a  woman  of  extraordinary  talent  and 
address.  A  revolt  of  the  Patans  took  place, 
a  private  soldier  who  happened  to  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Shooja,  the  deceased 
brother  of  the  emperor,  being  placed  at  its 
head,  and  imperial  honours  paia  him.  This 
was  suppressed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  confidence  having  been  restored  between 
the  Patau  chiefs  and  the  emperor's  repre- 
sentative at  Peshawar,  that  officer  invited  the 
supporters  of  the  pretender  to  a  festival, 
where,  having  intoxicated  them  with  drugged 
wine,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  murdered,  a 
sufficient  force  having  been  procured  to  master 
their  retinues.  Aurungzebe  on  this  occasion 
acted  with  characteristic  hypocrisy,  m  which 
nature  and  long  practice  had  made  him  a 
complete  adept.  He  publicly  reprobated  the 
atrocity  of  the  act,  but  privately  assured  the 
wretch  by  whom  it  had  been  perpetrated  of  his 
favour. 

With  the  Rajpoot  states,  the  hypocrisy  of 
Aurungzebe  found  another  mode  of  exercise. 
Conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith  was  pro- 
posed to  their  acceptance,  and  the  alternative 
was  submission  to  an  oppressive  capitation 
tax.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  designs 
of  Aurungzebe,  two  Rajpoot  princes  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  off  bv  poison,  and  a 
treacherous  attempt  to  subject  the  children 
of  one  of  them  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  Ma- 
hometanism  was  defeated  only  by  the  despe- 
rate valour  of  their  guards.  In  the  war  which 
ensued  Aurungzebe  gained  little  either  of 
honour  or  advantage,  and  his  fourth  son 
Akbar,  while  engaged  in  it,  was  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  the  aid  of  the  Rajpoots  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  father. 
Aurungzebe  took  the  same  course  by  which 
he  had  ruined  his  son  Mohammed  with  Shooja. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  Akbar,  applauding  a 
pretended  scheme  by  which  that  prince  was  to 
fall  upon  the  Rajpoots  when  attacked  by  the 
emperor.  This,  as  was  designed,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Rajpoot  oommaoder,  and  Akbar 


was  consequently  believed  to  have  betrayed 
hb  allies.  Having  thus  become  an  object  of 
enmity  with  both  parties  in  the  war,  his  only 
chance  of  safety  was  in  flight,  and  he  sought 
refu^  with  Sumbhajee,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  extraordinarv  distinction. 

Aurungzebe  now  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards the  Deccan,  and  prepared  to  prosecute 
his  views  there  with  vigour.  He  proceeded 
thither  in  person,  with  an  immense  force.  His 
eldest  son.  Shah  AUum,  was  ordered  with  an 
army  to  the  Concan,  to  reduce  the  Mahratta 
fortresses  oo  the  sea-coast;  but  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  so  thinned  his  ranks,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  return  without  effecting  any- 
thing, and  with  only  the  wreck  of  his  army. 
In  other  quarters  the  emperor's  arms  were 
more  successful.  Beejapoor,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  fell  to  him.  The 
fate  of  Golconda  was  more  protracted.  The 
king,  after  sacrificing  every  article  of  value, 
even  to  the  ornaments  of  the  women  of  his 
harem,  in  the  vain  hope  of  propitiating  his 
invader,  retired  to  the  citadel  of  his  capital, 
and  there  sustained  a  seven  months'  siege. 
Aurungzebe  ultimately  triumphed  by  the  use 
of  those  means  of  conquest  which  were  so  con- 
sonant to  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  A 
powerful  chief  and  &vourite  of  the  king  of 
Golconda,  who  had  been  most  active  in  the 
defence  of  the  plaoe,  was  ffalned  over  by  bribes 
and  promises  to  admit,  in  the  night,  a  body 
of  Mogul  troops.  Grolconda  thus  changed  its 
roaster,  and  its  former  sovereign  ended  his 
days  in  prison  at  Dowlatabad. 

Another  triumph  awaited  Aurungzebe.  The 
Mahratta  power  had  declined  in  the  hands  of 
Sumbhajee,  who  was  abandoned  to  sensual 
indulgence.  A  plan  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  person  of  this  prince  was  laid  and  executed 
with  success.  Life  was  offered  him,  on  con- 
dition of  his  embracing  the  Mahometan  creed, 
but  he  replied  by  abuse  of  the  Prophet ;  and 
after  being  subjected  to  dreadful  tortures,  he 
was  publicly  beheaded  in  the  camp  bazaar. 

But  the  Mahratta,  though  crippled,  was  not 
destroyed.  The  brother  of  Sumbhajee  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  all  the  forms  of 
government  maintained.  Sattara  became  the 
residence  of  the  rajah,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Mahratta  power.  In  a  few  years  a 
greater  force  was  in  the  field  than  Sevajee  had 
ever  commanded,  and  tribute  was  levied  ac- 
cording to  approved  precedent.  The  emperor, 
however,  appeared  unexpectedly  before  Sat- 
tara,  which  being  inadequately  provisioned  for 
a  siege,  fell  into  his  hands,  though  not  with- 
out occasioning  him  severe  loss.  From  some 
error  in  the  construction  of  a  mine,  it  exploded 
in  a  direction  not  contemplated,  and  it  is  said 
that  two  thousand  of  the  besiegers  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  accident.  A  month  before  this 
event,  the  Mahratta  sovereign  had  died  from 
the  consequences  of  over-exertion.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  only  tea 
years  of  age. 

A  child  on  such  a  throne  as  that  of  the 
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Mahrattu,  with  his  mother  for  a  guardian, 
vrould  seem  to  have  little  chance  of  success 
when  opposed  by  a  warrior  so  experienced, 
and  a  negotiator  so  unprincipled  as  Aurung- 
sebe.  The  Mabrattas,  however,  continued  to 
prosper ;  and  though  Aurungzebe,  by  a  series 
of  sieges  which  occupied  seTcral  years,  suo- 
oeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  many  strong 
fortresses,  not  only  were  his  efforts  to  crush 
the  enemy  abortive,  but  the  vast  army  which 
he  maintained  was  insutBcient  even  to  sup- 
port his  authority.  His  embarrassments  were 
aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
means  of  subsisting  so  large  a  force.  A 
scarcity  of  grain  arose,  and  the  supplies  of 
the  imperial  army  from  Hindostan  were  in- 
tercepted by  the  Mahrattas,  who  evervwhere 
ravaged  the  country  in  search  of  plunder. 
The  grand  army  itself  was  attackea  on  its 
route  to  Ahmednuggur,  a  part  of  it  defeated, 
and  its  baggage  plundered.  The  person  of 
the  emperor  might  perhaps  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mahratias  on  this  occasion 
had  they  ventured  to  persevere  in  the  attack, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  emperor's  train 
the  enemy  retired.  The  great  age  of  Aurung- 
■ebe  probably  saved  him  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  beholding  a  large  portion  of  his  con- 
quests severed  from  the  empire  which  he  had 
so  laboured  to  extend.  But  his  earthlv  career 
was  approaching  its  termination,  and  .the  close 
of  his  life  found  a  fitting  scene  amid  the  tur- 
bulence, desolation,  and  suffering,  which  raged 
around  him.  He  died  in  1707>  after  a  reign 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-four. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Aurungzebe  was  the 
love  of  dominion,  and  he  subjected  it  to  no 
restraint  from  the  obligations  of  morality.  He 
was  a  consummate  hypocrite^  ever  ready  to 
cover  the  most  guilty  designs  with  pretences 
of  devotion  and  religious  zeal.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  good  laws,  and  to  have  enforced 
them  with  vigour,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
administration  of  the  empire  was  mild  and 
equitable ;  but  though  his  dominions  may  not 
have  been  in  all  respects  so  badly  governed  as 
those  of  some  other  Oriental  despots,  the 
general  tenour  of  his  life  evinces  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  and  a 
total  insensibility  to  the  kind  and  generous 
emotions  of  nature.  It  mav  be  that  he  rarely 
committed  a  crime  which  he  did  not  believe 
necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  his  purposes, 
but  no  moral  obstacle  was  ever  suffered  to 
de  them.     He  manifested  a  preference. 


indeed,  for  certain  modes  of  obtaining  any 
object  of  desire,  but  those  modes  were  the 
meanest  and  the  most  vile.  Craft  and  fraud 
were  his  favourite  instruments,  and  his  long 
life  was  an  unbroken  chain  of  deceit  and 
treachery.  A  superficial  obeerver  of  his  cha- 
racter will  condemn  his  bigotry ;  a  more  pro- 
found one  will  probably  acquit  him  of  this 
charge,  but  it  will  be  only  to  pass  a  severer 
sentence  on  his  atrocious  hypocrisy.  Where 
there  is  so  little  to  relieve  the  moral  darkness 


of  the  picture,  it  is  neither  instructive  nor 
agreeable  long  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and  as  itke 
pro^ss  of  the  state  is  here  more  strictly  the 
subject  of  attention  than  the  character  of  its 
heed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  under 
Aurungzebe,  the  Mogul  empire  attained  its 
widest  boundaries,  as  well  as  tiie  summit  of 
its  prosperity  and  splendour. 

The  aeath  of  Aurungzebe  was  followed  by 
a  contest  for  the  succession.  It  ended  in  the 
elevation  of  his  eldest  son,  Shah  AUum,  to 
the  throne,  which  he  occupied  only  five  years. 
Several  weak  princes  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, whose  brief  and  inglorious  reigns  may 
be  passed  without  notice.  The  terrib&  visita- 
tion which  marked  that  of  Mohammed  Shah, 
entitles  it  to  be  excepted  from  oblivion.  Nadir 
Shah,  a  native  of  Khorassan,  and  the  son 
of  a  maker  of  sheepskin-coats  and  caps,  had 
renounced  the  peaceful  occupation  of  his 
fether  for  that  of  a  robber  chief,  and  finally 
seated  himself  on  the  Persian  throne.  Nadir 
being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Afghans,  had 
reason,  or  pretended  that  he  had  reason,  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Delhi  in  relation  to  his  enemies.  The  murder 
of  an  envoy  furnished  him  with  a  less  equivocal 
pretext  for  hostilities  ;  and  he  advanced  to 
inflict  punishment  with  that  vigour  and  celerity 
which  ever  distinguished  his  movements.  On 
the  plain  of  Karnal,  about  four  days'  journey 
from  Delhi,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  unsus* 
pecting  forces  of  the  emperor,  and  quickly 
putting  them  to  flight,  removed  every  obstacle 
to  his  advance  to  the  capital,  the  gates  of 
which  were  thrown  open  to  receive  him.  For 
two  days  after  the  entry  of  the  Persian, 
peace  and  order  prevailed ;  but  a  report  of  the 
death  of  Nadir  »Shah  having  been  raised,  the 
inhabitants,  under  cover  of  the  night,  rose 
upon  the  invaders,  and  the  city  ^came  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  violence.  Nadir  Shah 
made  some  efforts  to  undeceive  the  people, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  light  of  the  morning, 
however,  discovered  the  fusehood  of  the  re- 
port which  led  to  the  popular  outbreak,  by 
showing  Nadir  Shah  in  person,  giving  orders 
to  his  troops  to  slaughter,  without  regard  to 
sex  or  age,  the  inhabitants  of  every  street  or 
avenue  in  which  they  should  find  uie  body  of 
a  murdered  Persian.  These  orders  were  fear- 
fully executed,  and  eight  thousand  Hindoos, 
Moguls,  and  Afghans  perished  in  a  few  hours. 
Pillage  accompanied  bloodshed,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  scene  were  aggmvated  by  the  flames 
which  rose  from  every  quarter  of  the  capital. 
The  appetite  of  the  destroyer  was  at  length 
satisfied,  and  an  order  given  to  stay  the  car- 
nage. 

But  Nadir  Shah  had  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing Delhi  to  escape  with  this  limited  experi- 
ence of  the  effects  of  successful  invasion.  He 
proceeded  to  seize  the  imperial  treasures,  re- 
presented as  being  of  vast  amount.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects  was  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  an  immunity  denied  to  that  of  the 
sovereign ;  contributions  were  demanded  and 
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levied  with  rigid  severity.  Among  a  people 
with  whom  avarice  is  so  strong  a  passion, 
there  were,  of  course,  many  attempts  to  con- 
ceal the  possession  of  wealth  ;  where  this  was 
suspected,  torture  was  used  to  enforce  a  dis- 
covery. Famine  and  pestilence  followed  closely 
on  the  devastation  of  the  city,  and  assisted  in 
completing  the  horrors  of  a  scene  from  which 
numbers  escaped  by  becoming  their  own  de- 
stroyers. 

Nadir  Shah  did  not  exercise  the  power 
which  he  certainly  possessed  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  Mogul  sovereignty,  but  contented  him- 
self with  annexing  to  his  own  dominions  the 
provinces  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus,  per- 
mitting Mohammed  to  keep  the  rest  The 
conqueror  then  withdrew  from  Delhi,  having 
retamed  possession  of  it  not  quite  two  months. 
In  that  space,  however,  a  &tal  blow  had  been 
struck  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

That  empire  was,  indeed,  fiwt  tending  to  its 
close.  The  Deccan  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  forming  a  portion  of  it  after  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe.  Many  years  before  the  Persian 
invasion,  a  powerful  chief  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  that  reeion,  with  the  imposing  title 
of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  Regulator  of  the  State. 
Though  nominallv  the  servant  of  the  emperor, 
his  object  from  the  first  was  to  establish  him- 
self as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  subsequent  history  of  India, 
the  Nizam  will  be  found  occupying  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  Mahometan  princes  of 
that  coimtry.  Another  important  limb  was 
severed-  from  the  Mogul  empire  soon  after  the 
visit  of  Nadir  Shah ;  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal 
being  seized  by  one  of  those  speculators  in 
thrones,  to  whose  hopes  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  afforded   encouragement.     The 

8>vernment  of  Oude  was  usurped  by  another, 
n  the  western  side,  some  of  its  provinces  fell 
to  the  Afghansii  who  penetrated  to  the  heart 


of  the  empire,  and  plundered  its  capital.  The 
Seiks,  a  sect'  of  semi-religions,  semi-political 
adventurers,  profited  also  from  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country  in  this  quarter.  In 
others,  the  Jilts  and  the  Rohillas  contributed 
to  relieve  the  Mogul  princes  from  the  toils  of 
government;  while  the  Mahrattas,  amidst 
these  convulsions,  were  not  unmindfol  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  accessions  of  terri- 
tory, power,  and  influence.  A  portion  of  the 
public  revenue,  which  in  their  plundering  ex- 
peditions they  had  originally  levied  as  the 
price  of  peace,  was  now,  by  the  weakness  of 
the  Mogul  state,  ceded  to  them  as  of  right. 
The  entire  surBuce  of  India  was  studded  with 
their  possessions,  which,  extending  eastward, 
westward,  and  southward,  to  the  sea,  and 
northward  to  Agra,  wanted  nothing  but  com- 
pactness to  constitute  them  a  mighty  empire. 
During  the  reign  of  a  weak  successor  of  the 
energetic  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  all 
authority  was  usurped  by  the  principal  officers 
of  the  state.  Two  powerful  kingdoms  were 
thus  formed,  the  one  under  the  Peishwa, 
whose  capital  was  at  Poena ;  the  other  sub- 
ject to  the  oommander-in-chiel,  who  fixed  the 
seat  of  his  government  at  Nagpore.  The  latter 
acknowledged  a  nominal  dependence  upon  the 
former,  and  both  mocked  the  Rajah  of  Sat- 
tara  with  ceremonious  but  empty  homage, 
while  they  withheld  from  him  aU  substantia] 
authority.  Other  Mahratta  chieftains  of  in- 
ferior importance  also  assumed  sovereign 
power,  the  principal  of  whom,  with  the  title 
of  Guicowar,  held  part  of  Guzerat  in  a  sort  of 
feudal  dependence  upon  the  Peishwa,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Baroda. 

Such  was  the  state  of  India  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centunr,  when  a  new  power 
was  to  enter  the  field  of  Indian  politics,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  new  empire  were  about 
to  be  Uid. 
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Ths  first  appearance  of  the  English  in  India 
gave  no  promise  of  their  future  grandeur. 
The  London  East-India  Company,  estaUished 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  was  inoorpor- 
ated  towards-  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Bantam,  in  Java,  for  the  tn^e  of 
the  Indian  Islands,  and  Surat,  for  that  of  the 
Continent,  were  long  their  principal  stations. 
On  the  Cororoandel  coast  they  first  established 
themselves  at  Masulipatam,  subsequently  at 
Aimegum,  and  finally  at  Madraspatam,  where, 
by  the&vour  of  a  native  prince,  they  obtained 
permission  to  erect  a  fortification,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Fort  St.  George.  Tegna- 
patam,  on  the  same  coast,  which  was  purchased 


from  another  native  prinoe,  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, fortified,  and  became  a  station  of  some 
importance  under  the  name  of  Fort  St.  David. 
On  the  opposite  coast,  the  island  of  Bombay, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  British  crown  as 
part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  0»therine  of 
Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles  the  Second,  was, 
by  that  sovereign,  granted  to  the  Company, 
and  in  process  of  time  it  superseded  Surat  as 
their  principal  station  on  the  western  coast. 
In  Bengal  their  progress  was  slow  and  subject 
to  frequent  checks.  They,  however,  succeeded 
in  establishing  various  fiictorieB,  of  which  that 
of  Hooghly  was  the  chief,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  dependent  on  Fort  St.  Geoi^ge. 
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In  the  year  1700,  the  ▼illages  of  Chuttanuttee, 
Govindpore,  and  Calcntt^  baviDg  been  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  large  present  to  Azim, 
grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  the  new  acquisitions 
were  declared  a  presidency.  They  were  forth- 
with fortified,  and  in  compliment  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  of  England,  the  settlement  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Fort  William.  Thus  was 
the  foundation  laid  of  the  future  capital  of 
Biitith  India. 

Among  the  projects  resorted  to  for  support- 
ing the  government  of  William  the  Third,  was 
that  of  establishing  a  new  £a8t-In<tia  Com- 
pany, the  capital  of  which  was  to  be  lent  to 
the  Crown.  This,  though  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  old  Company,  was  carried  into 
effect.  The  new  corporation  commenced  trade 
under  the  title  of  the  English  East-India 
Company,  and  a  struggle  l^tween  the  two 
bodies  was  carried  on  for  several  years.  A 
compromise  at  length  took  place.  The  old 
Company  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  Crown, 
and  its  members  were  received  into  the  new 
corporation,  which  thenceforth,  until  the  year 
18S3,  bore  the  title  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  Trading  to  the  East 
Indies. 

For  nearly  forty  years  alter  this  union  of  the 
Companies,  the  history  of  the  British  connec- 
tion with  India  presents  nothing  but  a  detail 
of  the  operations  of  trade,  varied  only  by  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Company  to  obtain  pro- 
tection from  native  princes,  to  exclude  those 
who  sought  to  invade  their  privileges,  and  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  their  servants.  So 
humble  were  the  views  of  the  Company,  and 
•o  little  resemblance  did  its  chief  servant  bear 
to  a  governor-general  in  later  times,  that  the 
outlay  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
in  the  purchase  of  a  chaise  and  a  pair  of  horses 
for  the  President  at  Calcutta,  was  regarded  as 
a  reprehensible  piece  of  extravagance,  and 
the  amount  ordered  to  be  repaid ;  the  Court 
of  Directors  observing,  that  if  their  servants 
would  have  "such  superfluities,"  they  must 
pay  for  them. 

Late  in  the  year  1744,  war  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  soon  after  the 
dedaration,  a  British  fleet  was  despatched  to 
India^  which,  after  cruising  with  some  success, 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  threaten- 
ing Pondicherry.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natio  and  the  fears  of  the  British  government 
of  Madras,  it  retired  without  effecting  or  even 
attempting  anything  against  the  French  set- 
tlement. The  appearance  of  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Indian  seas  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  a 
French  squadron,  commanded  by  La  Bourdon- 
nais,  a  man  whose  name  is  eminent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  brief  and  inglorious  career  of  his 
oountnrmen  In  the  East.  After  some  encoun- 
ters of  no  great  importance,  but  in  which  the 
English  had  the  ailvantage,  the  French  fleet 
attacked  the  British  settlement  of  Madras.  As 
the  nabob  had  interfered  to  protect  the  French 
potseisioQ  of  Pondiohenry  from  the  Eogliah, 


and  had  assured  the  latter  that  he  would  in 
like  manner  enforce  the  neutrality  of  the 
French,  application  was  made  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  ;  but  it  was  not  accom- 
panied by  that  species  of  advocacy  which  is 
requisite  to  the  success  of  Oriental  diplomacy, 
and  it  was,  consequently,  disregarded.  The 
result  was  disastrous  ;  the  town  was  forced  to 
capitulate,  the  goods  of  the  Company,  part  of 
the  military  stores  and  all  the  naval  stf^res, 
were  confiscated,  and  a  treaty  was  >  signed 
pledging  the  British  to  further  payments,  in 
consideration  of  the  evacuation  of  the  town. 
The  period,  however,  for  performing  this  sti- 
pulation was  extended,  in  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  Dupletx,  Governor  of  Pondicherry, 
who  claimed,  in  virtue  of  that  office,  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  French  possessions  in 
India.  This  man,  in  whose  character  ambi- 
tion, vanity,  and  duplicity  reigned  in  a  degree 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  which 
predominated,  haid  promised  possession  of 
Madras  to  the  nabob— that  prince,  when  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  his  interference 
could  be  of  no  avail,  having  thought  fit  to 
express  his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the 
French.  But  the  nabob,  estimating  the  pro- 
mises of  Dupleix  at  their  real  value,  resolved 
not  to  trust  to  them,  but  to  endeavour  to 
secure  by  arms  that  which  there  was  little 
hope  of  securing  in  any  other  manner.  He 
made  the  attempt  at  the  expense  of  about 
seventy  men  killed,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  St.  Thom^,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  Madras,  the  French  not  losing  a  man. 
In  the  new  position  to  which  he  had  retreated^ 
the  same  ill-fortune  attended  him,  for,  being 
attacked  by  the  French,  he  was  totslly  de- 
feated, and  forced  to  retire  to  Arcot.  This 
was  a  severe  lesson  to  the  presumptuous  con- 
fidence of  the  nabob,  who  IumI  calculated  upon 
finding  Madras  an  easy  conquest.  A  cotem- 
porary  historian  observes  that,  measuring  the 
military  abilities  of  the  Europeans  by  the 
great  respect  and  humility  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  carried  themselves  in  all  their 
transactions  with  the  Mogul  government^  he 
imagined  that  this  submission  in  their  beha- 
viour proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
superior  military  prowess  of  the  Moors,  by 
which  name  the  Mahometans  were  then  under- 
stood. 

The  success  of  the  French  was  followed  by 
an  act  of  atrocious  perfidy  towards  their  Eu- 
ropean opponents.  The  treaty  concluded  by- 
La  Bourdonnais  was  declared  null ;  the  pro- 
perty of  the  English,  excepting  a  few  personal 
articles  of  trifling  value,  was  seized,  and  those 
who  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  French 
king  were  required  to  depart  from  Madras 
within  four  days.  The  governor  and  princi- 
pal inbabitanta  were  marched  under  an  escort 
to  Pondicherry,  where  they  were  paraded  in 
procession  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Dupleix. 

On  the  authorities  of  Madras  becoming  pri- 
soners to  the  French,  the  Company's  agents  at 
Fort  St.  David  asBomed  the  general  admini- 
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stration  of  BritiBh  afiain  in  that  part  of  India. 
Against  this  place  Dnpleix  directed  the  arms 
of  the  French  ;  but  the  aid  of  the  nabob  had 
now  been  secured  by  the  English,  partly  by 
the  desire  which  he  entertained  of  revenging 
his  defSeati  partly  by  virtae  of  an  engagement 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  his  army ; 
and  thus  assisted,  the  English  were  able  to 
repel  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  British  fleet  also  added  to  their 
confidence  and  security.  Thus  foiled,  Dupleiz 
had  recourse  to  those  arts  of  intrigue  in  which 
he  was  a  proficient^  and  by  them  succeeded  in 
detaching  the  nabob  firom  his  European  allies. 
He  was  still,  howeyer,  unable  to  possess  him- 
self of  Fort  St.  David,  and  the  arrival  of  an 
additional  naval  force  under  Admiral  Boeoawen 
emboldened  the  English  to  undertake  an  at- 
tack upon  Pondicherry.  This,  however,  failed, 
no  less  signally  than  the  attempts  of  Dupleiz 
upon  Fort  St.  David.  The  information  of  the 
assailants  was  imperfect  and  erroneous ;  the 
engineers  were  unequal  to  their  duty  ;  in  some 
instances  even  the  want  of  courage  was  as 
manifest  as  the  want  of  conduct,  and  the  Bri- 
tish force  returned  from  Pondicherry  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.  The 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  Madras  to 
the  English,  who  resumed  possession  in  Au- 
gust, 1749. 

Humble  as  was  yet  the  position  occupied 
by  our  countrymen  in  India,  there  were  not 
wanting  indications  of  an  approaching  change 
in  their  relations  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Instead  of  seeking  protection  from  the  native 
authorities,  they  began  to  be  regarded  as  in  a 
condition  to  extend  it.  Prior  to  the  restonk 
tion  of  Madras,  a  Mahratta  prince  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  Fort  St.  David  to  solicit 
their  assistance  in  regaining  the  throne  of 
Tanjore,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled. 
The  fugitive  prince  promised  that  the  fort  and 
territory  of  Devi-cottah  should  be  the  reward 
of  placing  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  remove 
any  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  efiecting  his 
restoration,  he  declared  that,  if  support^  by 
a  moderate  foroe,  the  people  would  rise  in  his 
behalf.  On  the  faith  of  these  representations, 
the  British  authorities  despatched  an  expedi- 
tion against  Tanjore,  but  the  expected  assist- 
anoe  from  the  people  of  that  country  was  not 
forthcoming ;  and  after  encountering  some 
difficulties  and  disasters,  the  British  troops 
returned  to  Fort  St  David.  The  government, 
however,  resolved  upon  making  a  second 
attempt,  although  it  was  apparent  that  no 
hope  of  assistance  from  the  population  of  Tan- 
jore oould  be  entertained.  It  was  thought 
dangerous  to  continue  under  the  reproach  of 
defeaty  and  further,  a  strong  desire  existed  to 
obtain  possession  c^  Devi-cottah,  on  account 
of  its  presumed  commercial  advantages.  A 
new  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  Devi-cot- 
tah was  taken.  With  this  acquisition  the  war 
terminated,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Tanjore 
consenting  to  confirm  the  English  in  the  pos- 
session of  it,  and  to  make  a  small  provision 


for  the  support  of  his  rival ;  the  English,  on 
their  part,  engaging  for  his  peaceable  beha- 
viour. These  terms,  it  was  believed,  were 
more  favourable  to  the  invaders  than  could 
have  been  obtained  but  for  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  Camatic. 

The  Rajah  of  Tiichinopoly  had  died  without 
issue,  in  the  year  1732.  Three  wives  survived 
him,  the  second  and  third  of  whom  duteously 
devoted  themselves  to  death  on  his  funeral 
pile.  The  first,  either  from  a  dislike  to  this 
mode  of  quitting  life,  or,  as  was  alleged,  in 
obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  departed  rajah, 
conveniently  communicated  to  his  confideotial 
minister,  preferred  to  live  and  to  succeed  to 
the  government.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  raised  a  party  in  opposition  to  her 
pretensions,  and  to  resist  him  the  queen  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  It  was 
readily  given ;  and  an  army  was  despatched 
by  that  prince  to  Trichinopoly,  under  the 
command  of  his  son,  who  was  aided  by  the 
counsels  of  a  man  named  Chunda  Sahib.  This 
person,  who  was  allied  to  his  sovereign  by 
marriage,  possessed  coDsidera\)le  ability  and 
not  less  ambition.  By  the  successful  exercise 
of  the  former,  he  had  found  means  to  gratify 
the  latter,  having  raised  himself  by  a  series 
of  successful  measures,  first  to  Uie  actual 
administration  of  the  government,  and,  finally, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  formal  appointment 
of  Dewan.  In  seeking  the  assistaiioe  of  the 
nabob  and  his  ambitious  minister,  the  queen 
was  not  insensible  of  the  danger  which  she 
incurred,  and  the  foreign  troops  were  not 
admitted  into  the  fort  until  the  good  inten- 
tions of  their  leaders  were  vouched,  to  all 
appearance,  by  the  most  solemn  obligation 
that  can  bind  tiie  conscience  of  a  Mussulman. 
Chunda  Sahib  tmidered  his  oath  upon  the 
Koran  as  the  guarantee  that  the  troops  should 
be  introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
confirmation  of  the  queen's  authority,  after 
which  they  should  be  faithfully  withdrawn ; 
but  the  oath  was  actually  taken,  not  upon  the 
Koran,  but  on  a  brick  wrapped  in  a  covering 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Mahometans  is  usually  enveloped,  and  Chunda 
Sahib  felt  his  conscience  free.  He  exercised 
his  freedom  to  the  full  extent,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  authority  of  the  queen,  imprisoning 
her  person,  and  hoisting  on  the  wall  of  the 
fort  the  flag  of  Islam.  Chunda  Sahib  having 
achieved  this  conquest,  was  thought  the  fitteitt 
person  to  administer  its  government  under  the 
authority  of  his  master.  This  appointment 
excited  jealousy  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  advisers  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot^ 
and  they  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  that 
prince  a  portion  of  their  feelings.  Failing  in 
this,  they  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues  with 
the  Mahrattas,  the  object  of  which  was  the. 
removal  of  Chunda  Sahib,  who,  with  his  eldest 
son,  was  finally  made  prisoner  and  marched  to 
Sattara.  A  Mahratta  governor  took  his  place, 
and  a  large  extent  of  country  thus  fell  under 
the  power  of  that  people. 
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The  wife  and  younger  son  of  Ghanda  Sahib 
took  refnge  at  Pondicberry.  There  they  were 
treated  with  great  respect  by  Dupleix,  the 
governor,  who  designed  to  make  Chunda  Sahib 
an  instniment  of  advancing  the  French  inter- 
ests in  India.  A  correspondence  with  the 
prisoner  of  the  Mahrattas  was  opened,  and  the 
French  governor  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascer- 
taining that  he  was  not  indisposed  to  enter 
into  his  views.  To  serve  them  effectually, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
at  liberty  ;  negotiations  for  the  purpose  were 
commenced,  and  Chunda  Sahib  obtained  his 
freedom.  He  left  Sattara  early  in  1748,  and 
for  some  time  his  fortune  was  chequered  by 
an  alternation  of  happy  and  adverse  events. 
But  these  were  of  little  importance  compared 
with  others  which  followed,  and  which  'not 
only  affected  the  interests  of  Chunda  Sahib, 
but  convulsed  the  whole  of  that  large  portion 
of  India  denominated  the  Carnatic.  These 
events  were  the  death  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
and  the  contest  which  ensued  for  the  posses- 
sion of  his  power  and  territories.  The  de- 
ceased Nizam  left  several  sons,  and  in  addition 
to  their  claims,  whatever  they  might  be,  those 
of  his  grandson,  by  a  &vourite  daughter^  were 
assert^,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  testa- 
mentary disposition.  Chunda  Sahib  deter- 
mined to  make  common  cause  with  Mozufifar 
Jung,  the  grandson  of  the  deceased  Nizam, 
this  determination  being  taken  with  a  due 
regard  to  his  own  interests.  His  price  was 
paid  in  his  appointment  to  the  rank  of  Nabob 
of  Aroot,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Carnatic 
was  to  be  forthwith  undertaken.  Dupleix 
was  perfectly  ready  to  assist  the  confederates, 
and  a  force  of  four  hundred  Europeans  and 
two  thousand  sepoys,  under  the  command  of 
M.  d'Auteuil,  was  despatched  to  their  aid 
from  Pondicberry.  They  joined  without  diffi- 
culty the  army  with  which  they  were  to 
oo-operate,  now  amounting  to  forty  thousand 
men.  A  victory  gained  principally  by  means 
of  the  European  troops,  the  death  of  the 
reigning  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  capture  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  flight  of  the  younger  to 
Trichinopoly,  left  the  conquerors  at  liberty  to 
march  to  the  capital,  of  which  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  possession.  The 
news  of  these  events  reached  Tanjore  while 
the  English  were  in  that  country,  and  tended 
materially  to  assist  them  in  making  favourable 
terms  with  the  reigning  prince.  Between  that 
prince  and  Chunda  Sahib  there  were  many 
grounds  of  enmity,  and  the  success  of  the 
latter  was  the  source  of  great  alarm  at  Tan- 
jore. The  feeling  was  not  ill-founded,  for 
Chunda  Sahib,  after  wasting  some  time  in 
ostentatious  pageantry  at  Arcot  and  Pondi- 
cberry, proceeded  to  Tanjore,  demanding  a 
large  sum  for  arrears  of  tribute  alleged  to  be 
due  from  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  and 
another  sum  of  great  amount  to  repay  the 
expenses  of  the  expediti.^n.  After  a  long 
season  of  negotiation,  and  some  demonstration 
of  hostility,  the  Tanjore  government  agreed  to 


pay  a  heavy  ransom ;  but  before  the  first  pay- 
ment was  completed,  Chunda  Sahib  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Nazir  Jung,  the 
second  son  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  who,  being  on 
the  spot  when  his  father  died,  had  seized  his 
treasure,  and  was  recognized  by  the  army  as 
his  successor ;  and  who,  to  give  to  his  assump- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  a  colour  of  right,  pre- 
tended that  his  elder  brother  had  renounced 
his  claim.  The  news  of  his  approach  relieved 
Tanjore  from  the  unwelcome  presence  of  its 
invaders,  for  although  but  a  small  part  of  the 
stipulated  ransom  nad  been  received,  they 
broke  up  their  camp  with  precipitation,  and 
retired  towards  Pondicheny.  Nazir  Jung  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  but  the  actual  strength 
of  which  fell  &r  short  of  that  number.  On 
entering  the  Carnatic  he  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  English,  who,  it  is  said,  were  convinced 
by  the  vastness  and  splendour  of  his  retinue, 
that  he  was  the  lawful  ruler  of  the  southern 
provinces.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
complying  with  his  request  for  military  aid, 
the  English  were  more  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French 
were  exerted  in  fevour  of  the  rival  of  Nazir 
Jung,  than  by  any  regard  to  the  legitimacy 
of  his  title ;  but,  whatever  were  their  motives, 
they  despatched  to  his  cainp,  which  was  now 
in  sight  of  that  of  Mozumiir  Jung,  a  body 
of  six  hundred  Europeans,  commanded  by 
Major  Lawrence.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct, 
that  while  the  English  and  French  were  thus 
preparing  for  hostile  action  in  Asia,  the  two 
nations  in  Europe  were  at  peace.  With 
reference  to  this  anomalous  state  of  things, 
Monsieur  d'Auteuil  sent  a  message  to  Major 
Lawrence,  intimating  that  although  the  two 
nations  took  opposite  sides,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  French  commander  to  shed 
any  European  blood  ;  but  as  he  did  not  know 
in  what  part  of  Nazir  Jung's  army  the  English 
took  post,  he  could  not  be  blamed  if  any  shot 
came  that  way.  Major  Lawrence  answered 
that  the  English  colours  were  carried  on 
the  flag-gun  of  their  artillery,  and  that  if 
M.  d'Autcuil  would  look  out,  he  might  thence 
ascertain  where  the  English  were  posted ;  that 
he  was  as  unwilling  as  the  French  commander 
to  spill  European  blood,  but  that  if  any  shot 
came  his  way  it  would  certainly  be  returned. 
Subsequently  a  shot  from  the  French  intrench- 
ment  did  fly  over  the  English  battalion,  and 
Major  Lawrence,  conceiving  that  it  was  fired 
by  M.  d'Auteui^  with  the  design  of  trying 
the  disposition  of  the  English,  ordered  it  to  b^ 
answered  from  three  guns. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  commander 
made  the  communication  which  has  been  re- 
lated, he  was  in  a  state  of  great  difficulty  and 
perplexity.  Several  officers  who  bad  obtained 
a  liberal  share  of  the  partial  payment  made  by 
the  King  of  Tanjore  to  the  invaders  of  his 
dominions,  had  found  that  their  newly-ac- 
quired wealth  required  leisure  to  enjoy  it, 
and  they  had,  consequently,  solicited  ana  ob- 
c2 
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tftined  ponniasioQ  to  quit  the  camp  for  a  short 
time  and  to  seek  repose  in  the  oity.  This 
created  discontent  among  those  called  upon  to 
supply  their  places.  They  complained  loudly 
of  being  exposed  to  danger  without  hope  of 
advantage,  while  the  men  who,  without  fight- 
ing, had  acquired  wealth  at  Tanjore,  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  field ;  and  they  de- 
manded such  an  amount  of  money  as  would 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  those  whom 
they  succeeded.  To  restore  military  subordi- 
nation, one  of  the  malcontents  was  arrested, 
but  the  measure  was  met  by  a  demand  from 
all  the  rest  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
with  their  companion.  This  requisition  would 
probably  have  been  complied  with,  had  not 
neoessity  forbidden  it.  So  many  officers  could 
not  be  spared,  and  for  the  time  they  escaped 
punishment.  The  natural  consequences  of  this 
impunity  were  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
the  private  soldiers,  who,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  their  officers,  became  insubordinate, 
insolent,  and  regardless  of  their  duty.  The 
disorder  was  consummated  by  thirteen  of  the 
discontented  officers  throwing  up  their  com- 
missions and  quitting  the  camp,  when  M. 
d'Auteuil,  fearful  of  risking  a  battle  under 
such  circumstances,  determined  on  withdraw- 
ing from  the  field  and  marching  back  to 
Pondicherry.  This  determination  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  party  in  whose  cause 
they  had  taken  the  field  ;  and  it  was  the  more 
fearful  because  there  was  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  retreat  of  the  French  would  be  fol- 
lowed bv  the  defection  of  the  whole  army. 
Before  this  should  take  place,  it  behoved  the 
confederated  leaders  to  choose  the  course 
which  appeared  most  likelv  to  insure  their 
safety.  Chunda  Sahib  resolved  to  acconipany 
the  French  to  Pondicherxy.  Mozuffiu:  Jung, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  negotiation 
with  Nazir  Jung,  resolved  to  surrender  himself 
to  that  prince.  Promises  of  liberal  treatment 
were  held  out  to  him,  confirmed,  it  is  stated, 
by  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  They  were  ful- 
filled in  the  mode  usual  in  the  East.  When 
the  person  of  the  defeated  prince  was  secured, 
be  was  subjected  to  all  the  rigours  of  cap- 
tivity. 

Among  the  immediate  consequences  of  these 
events  were  the  retaking  of  Arcot,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  government  to  Mahomet  A li 
Khan,  son  of  Anaverdv  Ali  Khan,  the  former 
nabob,  who  had  fallen  m  the  battle  which  gave 
possession  of  A  root  to  Chunda  Sahib. 

But  Nazir  Jung  was  not  of  a  disposition  to 
pursue  his  good  fortune.  Differences  arose 
between  the  English  commander  and  the 
prince,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  evasion 
of  a  request  of  the  former  for  the  confirmation 
of  a  grant  of  a  territory  near  Madras,  made  by 
Mahomet  Ali  in  return  for  the  assistance  ren- 
dered him.  Another  cause  of  difference  was 
the  refusal  of  the  English  to  march  with  Nazir 
Jung  to  Arcoty  a  step  which  it  was  unad vis- 
able  for  them  to  take,  as  it  would  have  exposed 
their  settlements  to  the  attacks  of  the  French. 


The  result  was,  that  Major  Lawrence,  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  troops,  returned  to 
Fort  St.  David,  and  Nazir  Jung  proceeded  to 
Arcot.  There,  regardless  of  the  perils  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  surrendered 
himself  entirely  to  pleasure. 

The  French  commander,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  not  idle.  He  captured  a  fortified  pagoda 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fort  St.  David, 
and  the  restored  Nabob  of  Arcot>  becoming 
alarmed  at  his  progress,  claimed  the  assistance 
of  the  English,  promising  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  troops  that  should  be  afforded 
him.  A  force  consisting  of  four  hundred 
Europeans  and  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  com- 
manded by  CSaptain  Cope,  was  despatched  in 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  nabob ;  but  differ- 
ences not  less  irreconcilable  than  those  which 
had  separated  the  English  and  Nazir  Jung, 
and  not  very  dissimilar  m  their  nature,  brought 
the  plan  of  co-operation  to  a  speedy  close ;  an 
event  accelerated  by  the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness of  the  nabob  to  discharge  his  engagement 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  British  force. 
Immediately  on  the  departure  of  that  force, 
the  French  attacked  the  camp  of  Mahomet 
Ali.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  that  which 
ensued  a  battle,  for  the  French  had  only  to 
march  up  to  the  intrenchments^  which  were 
abandoned  by  those  within  them.  Horse  and 
foot  fled  with  the  greatestprecipitation  and  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  The  French  did  not 
lose  a  single  man,  while  the  nabob  lost  nearly 
a  thousand,  and  with  difficultv  made  his  own 
escape  to  the  camp  of  Nazir  Jung.  The 
French  advanced  to  Gingee,  a  fortress  of  some 
strength,  which  was  magnified  extravagantly 
in  the  estimation  of  native  opinion.  Of  this 
place  they  gained  possession  with  a  rapidity 
calculated  to  astonish  even  themselves,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  awakening  Nazir  Jung 
from  the  torpor  in  which  he  had  sd  long  slum- 
bered. He  took  the  field,  but  with  a  dimi- 
nished army,  and  under  other  discouraging 
circumstances.  Supplies  were  procured  with 
difficulty,  and  from  this  cause,  combined  with 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  sickness  began 
to  appear  in  his  camp.  Within  that  camp, 
however,  he  had  worse  enemies  than  even 
famine  and  disease.  Dupleix  had  been  for 
several  months  carrying  on  an  intrigue  upon  a 
Urge  scale,  and.  at  length  the  disaffected  offi- 
cers of  Nazir  Jung  commanded  one-half  of  his 
army.  This  attack  upon  the  fidelity  of  his 
enemies*  officers  had  not  prevented  Dupleix 
from  carrying  on  simultaneously  a  negotiation 
with  their  master,  who,  wearied  with  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
difficulties  greatly  aggravated  by  his  own 
weak  and  unwarlike  character,  had  resolved 
to  end  them  by  conceding  to  the  French 
nearly  all  they  asked.  At  the  very  time, 
however,  when  the  concession  was  resolved  on, 
the  plot,  of  which  Nazir  Jung  was  to  be  the 
victim,  was  ripened.  Its  maturity  was  an- 
nounced to  Dupleix,  and  he  promised  to  take 
measures  for  securing  the  soooess  which  so 
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moch  time  bad  been  spent  iu  prepariog.  In 
December  a  force  of  about  eight  hundred 
Europeans,  and  about  three  thousand  sepoys, 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Touche,  ad- 
▼anoed  firom  Gingee  upon  the  camp  of  Nazir 
Jung.  After  defeating  the  advanced  posts, 
they  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  army  with 
success.  Some  anxiety  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  body  of  horse  and  foot  at 
some  distance,  drawn  up  in  order,  and  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  but  it  was 
set  at  rest  by  discerning  in  the  centre  an  ele- 
phant bearing  a  white  flag;  which  was  the 
signal  of  the  confederates  of  the  French,  and 
a  halt  was  made  until  some  further  demon- 
stration of  their  intentions  should  be  made. 
The  issue  was  not  long  doubtful ;  Nazir  Jung 
fell  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  treacherous 
dependents,  and  Mozuffiir  Jung  was  saluted 
Viceroy  of  the  Decoan.  The  hll  of  the  chief 
is  in  Oriental  armies  almost  invariably  followed 
by  flight,  and  this  instance  afforded  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Victory  rested  with  the 
French,  and  they  forthwith  applied  them- 
selves to  reap  its  fruits.  In  this  labour,  how- 
ever, they  met  powerful  competitors  in  the 
Patau  chiefs  whose  perfidy  had  led  to  their 
triumph.  These  worthy  persons  proceeded 
to  Pondicherry  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
their  demands,  extending  to  the  remission  of 
all  arrears  of  tribute,  which  they  had  not 
paid  for  three  years,  the  grant  of  certain 
additions  of  territory,  the  exemption  of  those 
additions,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  which 
they  previously  possessed,  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  Mogul  empire,  and,  what 
more  nearly  concerned  the  French,  the  delivery 
of  one-half  of  the  value  found  in  Nazir  Jung's 
tressui^.  After  much  discussion,  in  the  course 
of  which  Dupleix  paraded  his  own  moderation 
as  an  example  for  those  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  some  abatement  was  effected  in 
their  claims,  and  the  nabobs  swore  on  the 
Koran  allegiance  to  the  new  viceroy. 

Pleasure  and  magnificent  display  now  occu- 
pied the  entire  attention  of  the  French  and 
their  ally.  The  new  prince  was  enthroned 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  in  the  splendid 
pageant  Dupleix  was  the  principal  actor.  At- 
tired as  a  dignified  Mahometan  in  a  dress  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  new  sovereign,  the  vain 
but  wily  European  bent  before  the  prince  in 
acknowledgment  of  being  appointed  governor 
of  aU  the  provinces  south  of  tne  Kistna.  This 
was  not  the  only  &vour  bestowed  on  the 
French  and  their  representative.  Dupleix 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Heft  Huzaree, 
or  commander  of  seven  thousand  horse,  and 
permitted  to  bear  an  ensign,  assigned  to  per- 
sons of  the  highest  note  in  the  empire.  No 
money  was  to  be  current  in  the  Camatic  but 
such  as  was  coined  at  Pondioheny ;  the  Mo- 
gul's revenues  in  all  the  countries  under  Du- 
pleix's  government  were  to  be  remitted  to 
him,  and  he  was  to  account  for  them  to  the 
viceroy;  the  authority  of  Ghunda  Sahib,  as 
Nabob  of  Arcot  and  ita  dependencies,  was  to 


be  subordinate  to  that  of  Dupleix,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  honours  to  those 
who  had  assisted  Mozuffiir  Jung  in  obtaining 
the  throne,  the  will  of  Dupleix  was  that  of  the 
sovereign.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  many  of  these  gprants  could 
have  no  validity  till  confirmed  by  the  emperor; 
but  Dupleix  did  not,  on  this  account,  postpone 
the  assumption  of  the  powers  conveyed.  He 
held  his  durbar  or  court  in  his  palace  at  Pon- 
dicherry, surrounded  by  all  the  state  which 
became  an  Eastern  potentate.  One  Oriental 
custom  was  alike  agreeable  to  his  vanity  and 
his  cupidity,  and  it  was  rigidly  enforced. 
Neither  native  nor  European  was  suffered  to 
approach  his  *iig|EU(t  presence  without  a  pro- 
pitiatory gift  The  same  spirit  was  carried 
into  the  settlement  of  his  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  Mozuffiir  Jung.  It  is  true  that  to 
the  Patau  chiefs  he  had  vaunted  of  his  modera- 
tion ;  but  his  self-denial  was  not  so  rigorous  as 
to  restrain  him  from  receiving  for  his  private 
benefit  a  sum  of  money,  which,  it  is  believed, 
did  not  fall  short  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  steriing,  besides  other  marks  of  the 
kind  feelings  of  Moxuffar  Jung,  in  the  form  of 
valuable  jewels.  Thus  provident  for  himself 
decency  required  that  he  should  show  some 
regard  for  the  interests  of  those  whom  he 
commanded  and  those  whom  he  served.  Ac- 
cordingly a  sum  of  about  fifty  thousand  pounds 
was  obtained  from  the  prince  for  distribution 
among  the  officers  and  troops  who  fought  at 
Gingee,  and  another  sum  of  like  amount  was 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

These  affitirs  being  adjusted,  Mozufiar  Jung 
set  out  for  Golconda,  escorted  by  a  detachment 
of  French  troops,  European  and  sepoy,  com- 
manded by  M.  Bussy.  In  passing  through 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  Patau  nabobs,  who, 
having  placed  Mozuffiu*  Jung  on  the  throne, 
had  &iled  of  obtaining  the  full  reward  to 
which,  in  their  own  estimation,  they  were 
entitled,  an  affray  took  place  between  some 
horsemen  of  the  prince's  train  and  some  vil- 
lagers. This  gave  a  pretext  for  the  nabob  of 
the  district  to  attack  the  army  of  his  acknow- 
ledged lord ;  and  though  the  fidelity  of  him- 
self and  bis  brethren  had  been  vouched  by  an 
oath  on  the  Koran,  it  appeared  that  none  of 
them  felt  any  hesitation  in  turning  their  arms 
against  one  to  whom  they  had  so  lately  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  sanction  in 
relations  of  subordination  and  allegiance. 
Having  betrayed  the  predecessor  of  Mozuffiir 
Jung,  the;^  now  arrayed  their  troops  against 
the  sovereign  of  their  own  choice  ana  creation. 
A  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
French  troops,  the  twice  perfidious  nabobs 
were  worsted.  One  of  them  was  slain,  and 
another  left  the  field  desperately  wounded. 
The  imprudent  ardour  of  Mozuffnr  Jung  in 
pursuing  them  led  to  his  own  destruction. 
The  flying  chief  turned  on  his  pursuer,  and  in 
a  personal  contest  Mozuffiir  Jung  received  in 
the  brain  the  javelin  of  his  adversary,  who  the 
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Dext  iDBtant  fell  mortally  wounded  by  the 
followers  of  the  prince. 

In  this  emergency  it  became  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  the  French  to  find  a  suooesaor 
to  the  vioeroyalty  of  the  Deocan,  whose  in 
olinations  might  be  as  &vourable  to  them  as 
were  those  of  their  fallen  patron.  Mozuffitr 
Jnng  had  left  a  son,  but  he  was  an  infant,  and 
the  fihvours  received  from  his  &ther  were  not 
sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  French  com- 
mander, to  counterbalance  his  own  want  of 
power  to  add  to  them.  The  support  of  the 
French  was  therefore  unceremoniously  trans- 
ferred to  another  branch  of  the  vice-regal 
house,  and  Salabat  Jung,  a  younger  brother 
of  Nazir  Jung,  whose  cause  the  English  had 
embraced,  was  chosen  by  the  French  as  the 
new  ruler  of  the  Deccan.  This  arrangement 
had  been  made  by  M.  Bussy  under  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  expedient  that  some 
determination  should  be  speedily  taken  ;  and, 
on  communicating  it  to  his  principal,  Dupleix, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  it  was 
entirely  approved.  The  new  subahdar  being 
ready  to  confirm  all  the  cessions  aod  privileges 
which  his  nephew  had  conceded  to  the  French, 
and  even  to  go  beyond  him  in  this  respect,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  possessed  the  only  qualifi- 
cation which,  in  the  eyes  of  Dupleix,  would 
ffive  to  one  candidate  for  the  throne  a  pre- 
ference over  another. 

While  the  French  were  thus  carefully  and 
energetically  advancing  their  interests,  the 
English  were  doing  little  for  the  protection  of 
theirs,  and  Mahomet  Ali  seeing  slight  prospect 
of  successfully  maintaining  himself  as  Nabob 
of  A  root  by  the  aid  of  his  English  allies,  was 
endeavouring  to  make  terms  with  their  ene- 
mies. To  avert  this  result,  and  in  compliance 
with  his  pressing  solicitations,  small  bodies  of 
troops  were  sent  by  the  British  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  little  success  attended  their  opera- 
tions, and  the  dominions  claimed  by  Mahomet 
Ali  were  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of 
his  competitor.  The  British  troops  finally 
took  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Trichinopoly, 
followed  by  Chnnda  Sabib  and  the  French. 
The  conflict  of  interests  between  the  English 
and  the  French  seemed  indeed  about  to  find  a 
termination  in  the  complete  and  unchecked 
ascendancy  of  the  latter  power.  The  trade  of 
the  English  Company  would  have  been  lost 
with  their  political  iofluence,  for  if  Dupleix 
had  failed  entirely  to  drive  them  from  the 
coast,  he  would  have  thrown  in  their  way 
impediments  which  would  have  rendered  their 
commerce  unprofitable.  Such  appeared  to  be 
the  probable  tendency  of  events  at  the  moment 
when  the  foundations  of  the  magnificent  em- 
pire of  British  India  were  about  to  be  hud. 

Among  the  commercial  servants  of  the  Eng- 
lish East-India  Company  was  a  young  man 
namsd  Bobert  Clive.  The  son  of  an  obscure 
country  gentleman,  of  good  lineage  but  small 
fortune,  he  had  been  sent  to  India  in  the 
capacity  of  a  writer,  partly  because  the  ap- 
pointment afford;  d  a  provision  for  one  mem- 


ber of  a  very  large  family,  and  partly  because 
the  wayward  character  of  the  youth  seemed  to 
offer  but  slender  hope  of  his  succeeding  in  any 
pursuit  that  might  be  open  to  him  at  home. 
The  duties  and  occufAtions  of  writers  at  that 
period  were  fi^r  different  from  what  they  are 
now.  They  were  not  employed  in  preparing 
themselves,  by  study  and  by  practice  in  su^ 
ordinate  officea,  for  controlling  at  a  future 
period  the  revenues  of  vast  and  populous  dis- 
tricts, or  exercising  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant judicial  functions.  They  were  literally 
commercial  clerks ;  and  though  there  was  then, 
as  now,  a  gradation  of  rank  through  which 
they  ascended,  that  gradation  had  reference 
solely  to  commerce,  as  the  names  by  which 
the  superior  classes  were  distinguished,  fiictor, 
and  junior  and  senior  merchant,  sufficiently 
indicate.  From  the  peculiar  situation  of 
foreign  traders  in  such  a  country  as  India,  a 
few  of  the  highest  class  of  servants  were  oc- 
casionally called  upon  to  discharge  political 
and  diplomatic  duties ;  and  from  the  same 
cause  a  few  troops  were  entertained  for  the 
defence  of  the  Company's  factories.  But  the 
employmeiitof  the  Company's  civil  servants  in 
duties  unconnected  with  trade  was  an  acci- 
dental and  extraordinary  departure  from  the 
general  course  of  things,  and  their  military 
establishment  was  maintained  solely  for  the 
protection  of  their  commerce. 

The  counting-house  and  the  warehouse  were 
scenes  little  adapted  to  the  vivacious  tempera- 
ment of  Clive,  and  his  career  at  Madras,  where 
he  arrived  in  1744,  was  not  quite  unmarked 
by  that  erratic  conduct  which  had  distinguished 
him  at  home.  Instances  are  on  record,  and 
might  readily  be  quoted;  but  as  they  form 
part  of  the  personal,  not  the  political  history 
of  Clive,  it  is  more  important  to  advert  to 
such  incidents  as  are  connected  with  publio 
events,  and  have  the  further  advantage  of 
giving  indications  of  those  qualities  which 
were  more  fully  developed  at  a  future  period. 
When  Madras  was  taken  by  La  Bourdonnais, 
Clive  was  among  the  English  residents  who  be- 
came prisoners  of  war,  and  gave  their  parole. 
The  subsequent  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  was  regarded,  and  justly,  as  re- 
lieving them  from  any  obligation  which  they 
had  incurred  under  that  capitulation,  and 
Clive,  disguising  himself  as  a  native,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  to  Fort  St.  David.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  concurring  with 
Clive's  inclinations,  he,  in  1747,  obtained  an 
ensign's  commission,  and  was  present  at  the 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Pondicherry  with  Ad- 
miral Boscawen.  Here,  on  occasion  of  a  want 
of  ammunition  for  the  battery  at  which  he 
was  posted,  his  impetuosity  led  him  to  run 
himself  for  a  supply,  instead  of  sending  for  it. 
This  act  was  misrepresented  as  arising  not 
from  zeal  but  fear.  Clive  called  upon  the 
party  who  had  thus  aspersed  his  military 
character  for  Batisfaction,  and  the  point  would 
have  been  referred  to  the  last  appeal  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usages  of  society  in  such  cases. 
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but  for  the  interference  of  bystanders.  A 
court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  the  conduct  of 
the  two  disputants,  and  the  public  submission 
of  his  defamer  cleared  the  reputation  of  Glive, 
soon  to  be  more  decisively  vindicated  by  his 
own  daring  acts.  Olive  was  engaged  in  the 
second  expedition  against  Tamore,  and  held 
the  commisnion  of  lieutenant.  He  volunteered 
to  lead  the  attack,  and  Major  Lawrence  having 
had  previous  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  courage  and  military  talent, 
yielded  to  him  the  post  which  be  souffht. 
The  force  placed  at  his  disposal  consisted  of 
thirty-four  Europeans  onlv,  but  seven  hundred 
sepoys  were  to  act  with  toem.  A  rivulet  was 
to  be  crossed,  and  the  Europeans  effected  the 
pa-ssage  with  some  difficulty,  and  with  the  loss 
of  four  of  their  small  party.  A  part  of  the 
sepoys  then  passed,  and  Glive,  with  the  Euro- 
peans, advanced  briskly  to  attack  the  intrench- 
ment  in  flank,  the  sepoys  being  ordered  to 
close  upon  the  Europeans.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing these  orders,  they  waited  upon  the  bank 
lor  the  passing  of  more  of  their  number,  and 
the  rear  of  Olive's  handful  of  men  was  thus 
left  exposed.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
just  presenting  their  muskets  to  fire,  a  body 
of  Tanjore  horse,  which  had  been  concealed, 
rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  and  by  a  rapid 
evolution  gained  the  rear  of  the  European 
party,  twenty- six  of  whom  were  immediately 
cut  down.  The  sabre  of  one  of  the  horsemen 
-was  lifted  to  add  Olive  to  the  number,  and  he 
only  escaped  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of 
bis  companions  by  darting  aside  while  his 
assailant  passed  him.  At  •the  close  of  the 
Tanjore  war  Olive  returned  to  the  mercantile 
service,  but  was  appointed  commissioner  for 
supplying  the  troops  with  provisions — an  ap- 
pointment which  associated  him,  though  not 
as  a  soldier,  with  the  feeble  and  unfortunate 
attempt  of  the  English  to  aid  Mahomet  Ali, 
which  ended  in  their  retreat  upon  Trichino- 
poly.  To  that  pUce  he  subsequently  accom- 
panied Mr.  Pigot,  a  member  of  council  at  Fort 
8t.  David,  in  charge  of  some  recruits  and 
stores.  Returning  with  an  escort  of  only 
twelve  sepoys,  they  were  attacked  by  an  hos- 
tile party  armed  with  matchlocks,  who  ha- 
rassed them  for  some  hours  and  killed  seven 
of  their  men.  The  rest,  having  expended  all 
their  ammunition,  were  ordered  to  disperse, 
and  Pigot  and  Olive  only  saved  themselves  by 
the  fieetness  of  their  horses.  Another  rein- 
forcement sent  shortly  afterwards  was  in- 
trusted to  Olive,  who  then  received  a  captain's 
commission.  It  was  joined  by  a  detachment 
from  Devi-cottah,  under  Oaptain  Olark,  who 
took  the  command  of  the  whole  ;  and,  after  a 
skirmish  with  part  of  the  French  force,  ar- 
rived safe  at  Trichinopoly.  But  the  timid  and 
petty  spirit  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
English  had  been  conducted  was  ill-suited  to 
the  genius  of  Olive,  and  on  his  return  to  Fort 
8t.  David  he  made  such  representations  to  the 
governor,  Mr.  Sanderson,  as  convinced  bim 
that  the  cause  of  Mahomet  Ali  could  not  be 


effectually  aided  but  by  adopting  a  course  far 
more  bold  and  vigorous  than  had  yet  been 
taken. 

Olive  suggested  an  attack  upon  Arcot,  and 
offered  himself  to  lead  the  expedition.  Both 
his  suggestion  and  his  servioes  were  accepted  ; 
but  the  force  placed  under  his  command  was 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  British 
government,  and  not  to  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. It  consisted  of  only  three  hundred 
sepoys  and  two  hundred  Europeans,  and  the 
despatch  of  even  this  insignificant  number  of 
men  almost  denuded  Fort  St.  David  and 
Madras  of  troops.  The  deficiency  of  numeri- 
cal strength  was  not  made  up  by  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  officers  who  were  to  act 
under  Olive.  These  were  eight  in  number ; 
but  six  of  them  had  never  been  in  action,  and 
four  of  the  six  were,  like  Olive,  volunteers 
from  the  commercial  service.  With  three 
field-pieces  this  small  body,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Arcot,  in 
which  was  a  governor  and  eleven  hundred 
men.  On  the  80th  they  halted  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city,  and  the  news  of  their  ap- 
proach having  preceded  them,  panic  prepared 
the  way  for  an  easy  conquest.  The  spies  of 
the  enemy  reported  that  they  had  seen  the 
English  marching  with  unconcern  through  a 
violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  and  this 
report  gave  such  an  impression  of  the  resist- 
lessness  of  the  approaching  foe,  that  the  garri- 
son abandoned  the  fort,  and  the  English,  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  marched  through  a  hundred 
thousand  spectators  to  take  possession  of  it. 
The  greatest  order  was  preserved,  and  a  fa- 
vourable impression  was  made  on  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  restoration  to  its  owners  of  pro- 
perty to  a  large  amount,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  fort  for  the  sake  of  security. 
The  first  care  of  Olive  was  to  improve  his 
good  fortune  by  making  provision  for  a  siege ; 
but  it  little  suited  his  impetuosity  to  wait  the 
chance  of  attack,  and  accordingly  he  made 
various  sorties  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who 
usually  fled  on  his  approach.  On  the  14th  of 
September  he  attacked  their  camp  by  night, 
and  dispersed  its  occupants  in  every  direction, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  from  his  own  force. 
Two  eighteen-pounders  and  some  stores  were 
expected  from  Madras.  An  attempt  made  by 
the  enemy  to  intercept  them  was  defeated; 
but  tbe  convoy  sent  out  for  their  protection 
having  greatly  weakened  the  garrison  of  the 
fort,  the  enemy  was  emboldened  to  make  an 
attack  upon  it  with  his  entire  stren^,  horse 
and  foot.  This  attempt,  too,  fiiiled,  and  or 
the  arrival  in  the  town  of  the  detachment  in 
charge  of  the  expected  field-pieces  and  stores, 
it  was  abandoned. 

Thus  far  Olive's  success  may  be  regarded 
more  as  the  result  of  good  fortune  than  of 
military  skill.  He  had  now  to  show  that  he 
was  not  a  mere  child  of  fortune,  and  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  was  not  misplaced. 
It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  acquisition  of 
Arcot  would  be  followed  by  the  withdrawal 
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of  part  of  the  force  of  Chuoda  Sahib  from 
Trichinopoly,  aod  this  was  one  object  of  the 
attempt.  Accordingly,  the  success  of  Clive 
^as  DO  sooner  known  than  Cbunda  Sahib  de- 
tached four  thousand  sepoys  to  act  against 
him.  These,  being  joined  on  their  route  by 
Bajah  Sahib  (son  of  Chunda  Sabib)  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  from  Pondicherry, 
entered  the  town  on  the  23rd  of  September. 
On  the  24th,  Clive  made  a  sally,  driying  the 
French  from  their  guns — ^four  field-pieces — 
but  was  unable  to  execute  a  design  which  he 
had  formed  of  carrying  them  off.  On  this 
day  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  A 
sepoy,  who  was  taking  aim  at  him  from  a 
window,  was  disappointed  of  success  through 
Clive  being  dragged  aside  by  an  officer  named 
IVemwith,  who  was  immediately  shot  through 
the  body  by  the  man  whose  aim  be  had  de- 
feated. On  the  following  day  the  enemy  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men 
from  Yellore,  and  possession  was  taken  of  all 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  fort.  Thus  invested 
by  a  large  force,  the  fort  of  Arcot  seemed 
little  likely  to  sustain  a  protracted  siege.  The 
stock  of  provisions  was  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  garrison  for  sixty  days, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  send  all  the  inha- 
bitants, except  a  few  artificers,  away  from  the 
fort.  Of  the  eight  officers  who  had  accom- 
panied the  exp^ition,  one  had  been  killed 
and  two  wounded ;  another  had  returned  to 
Madi-as.  The  troops  fit  for  duty  were  reduced 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans  and  two 
thousand  sepoys.  Even  this  small  force  was 
daily  diminishing ;  for  although  none  of  the 
gariison  were  allowed  to  appear  on  the  ram- 
parts, except  the  few  necessary  to  avoid  a 
surprise,  several  were  killed  and  wounded  by 
the  musketry  of  the  enemy,  who,  sheltered  by 
the  surrounding  houses,  and  firing  from  rest- 
ing-places, were  enabled  to  select  their  objects 
with  deadly  certainty.  The  besieging  force 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans 
and  about  ten  thousand  native  troops  of  vari- 
ous descriptions. 

The  enemy  being  ill-provided  with  artillery, 
had  for  some  days  produced  little  effect  by 
their  attempt  at  bombarding  the  fort.  The 
arrival  of  two  eighteen-pounders  and  several 
pieces  of  smaller  calibre  from  Pondicherry, 
enabled  them  to  erect  a  battery,  which,  almost 
as  soon  as  broiight  into  play,  disabled  one  of 
CIive*s  eighteen-pounders  and  dismantled  the 
other,  ^e  battery  continued  tiring  for  six 
days,  and  a  practicable  breach  was  made  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  feet.  But  Clive  and  his 
men  hiid  been  no  less  active  in  construotioff 
works  for  defence,  and  the  enemy  appeared 
afraid  of  attempting  to  improve  their  oppor- 
tunity of  attack. 

The  critical  situation  of  Clive  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  indulging  in  acts  requiring 
labour  which  could  not  very  well  be  spared, 
and  whoee  chief  result  was  a  gratification  of 
that  love  of  mischief  by  which  his  boyhood 
had  been  i  emarkably  distinguished.    The  fort 


contained  an  unwieldy  piece  of  ordnance, 
which,  aocording  to  the  current  tradition,  had 
been  brought  from  Delhi  by  Aurungzebe, 
drawn,  as  it  was  said,  by  a  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen.  Clive  caused  a  mound  of  earth  to  be 
raised  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  of  the 
rampart,  so  as  to  command  the  palace  across 
the  intervening  houses.  On  this  the  gigantic 
engine  of  destruction  was  elevated,  and  being 
lolled  with  thirty  pounds  of  powder  and  a 
ball  proportioned  to  its  dimensions,  it  was 
discharged  by  means  of  a  train  carried  to  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  ground.  The 
ball  went  through  the  palace,  to  the  great 
terror  of  Bajah  Sahih  and  his  principal  officers 
collected  there.  No  other  result  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated;  but  this  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  salute 
on  two  succeeding  days,  at  the  precise  time 
when  the  rajah's  officers  assembled  at  head- 
quarters. On  the  fourth  day  the  amusement 
derived  from  this  exercise  was  terminated  by 
the  bursting  of  the  monster  gun  which  had 
afforded  the  means  of  its  enjoyment.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  imparted  to  the 
enemy  a  desire  to  retaliate.  They,  in  return, 
raised  a  vast  mound  of  earth,  which  oom- 
mauded  not  only  the  gate,  but  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  fort.  Clive  suffered  them  to 
complete  the  work,  and  to  mount  on  it  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  He  then  began  to  fire  on 
it  with  his  remaining  eigbteen-pounder :  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  mound  fell  with  fifty 
men  stationed  on  it,  some  of  whom  were  killed 
and  others  disabled. 

The  battery  first  erected  by  the  enemy  was 
to  the  north  west  of  the  fort.  Subsequently 
another  was  erected  to  the  south-west.  The 
wall  in  this  direction  was  in  a  very  ruinpus 
condition,  and  a  breach  was  soon  made.  The 
garrison  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  of  musketry 
against  the  battery,  and  several  times  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  it,  but  the  breach  notwith- 
standing was  daily  enlarged. 

With  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  attack 
from  a  force  overwhelming,  when  compared 
with  the  means  of  resistance.  Clivers  confi- 
dence never  appears  to  have  deserted  him. 
The  Company's  agents  at  Madras  and  Fort  St. 
David  were  anxious  to  relieve  him,  but  a 
small  detachment  despatched  for  the  purpose 
were  unable  to  effect  their  object,  and  after  a 
sharp  conflict  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Bajah  Sahib's  troops,  were  oompelled  to  re- 
treat. A  body  of  six  thousand  Mafarattas, 
who  had  been  hired  to  assist  the  cause  of  Ma- 
homet All,  lay  about  thirty  miles  from  Arcot 
in  a  state  of  most  suspicious  inactivity.  The 
nabob's  a&irs  being  thought  desperate,  his 
mercenary  allies  were  not  disposed  to  waste 
their  strength  in  his  defence.  In  the  hope  of 
stimulating  them  to  action,  Clive  found  means 
of  communicating  with  them.  Their  com- 
mander, in  reply,  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  defence  of  Arcot, 
by  which,  he  said,  he  was  then  first  convinced 
that  the  English  could  fight^  and  promised  to 
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send  a  detachment  to  their  aid.  Intelli|;rence 
of  these  commuDications  having  reached  Rajah 
Sahib,  who  commanded  the  besieging  army, 
he  became  apprehensive  of  the  prolMtble  re- 
sult, and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  proposals 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Honourable 
terms  for  the  garrison  were  offered,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  Clive ;  while,  that  no 
motives  for  oomplianoe  might  be  wanting,  the 
consequences  of  refusal  were  declared  to  be 
the  storming  of  the  fort  and  the  immolation 
of  every  man  in  it.  Olive's  answer  was 
strikingly  chaaujteristic  of  the  man.  He  not 
only  refused  to  surrender  the  fort,  but  con- 
veyed his  refusal  in  terms  of  haughty  defi- 
ance. The  merits  of  Ohunda  Sahib's  claims 
were  somewhat  unceremoniously  noticed  for 
the  purpose  of  reproach  ;  the  offer  of  personal 
advantage  to  Clivo  was  treated,  as  it  deserved^ 
with  contempt ;  and  the  threat  of  storm  and 
slaughter  was  met  by  the  taunting  remark, 
that  the  English  commander  had  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  prudence  of  Rajah  Sahib,  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  attempt  to  storm  until  he 
was  provided  with  better  soldiers  than  the 
rabble  of  which  his  army  was  then  composed. 
Notwithstanding  this  answer,  some  of  the 
enemy  hovered  round  the  ditch,  conversing 
with  the  sepoys  in  the  British  service,  and 
recommending  them  to  desert.  They  were 
warned  to  retire,  but  the  admonition  being 
disregarded,  it  became  necessary  to  render  it 
more  impressive  by  the  adjunct  of  a  volley  of 
small  arms,  which  killed  some  of  the  intruders 
and  dispersed  the  rest 

Before  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  enemy 
in  consequence  of  Olive's  refusal  of  the  prof- 
fered terms,  the  promised  detachment  or  the 
Mahrattas  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
attempted  to  enter  the  town,  but  found  every 
street  and  avenue  barricaded.  Thus  im- 
peded, they  had  recourse  to  their  usual  and 
roost  approved  occupation  of  plundering,  re- 
lieved by  setting  fire  to  some  houses  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  after  which  they  re- 
treated. 

Olive  was  accurately  informed  of  all  the 
.  proceedings  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  day  of 
attack  approached,  he  succeeded  in  becoming 
possessed  not  only  of  their  general  design,  but 
of  the  precise  disposition  proposed  to  be  made 
of  their  force.  The  dawn  of  day  on  the  14th 
November  was  to  decide  the  success  of  the 
meditated  attempt,  and  the  signal  for  its  com- 
mencement was  to  be  the  discharge  of  three 
bombs.  The  knowledge  of  its  approach  did 
not  diminish  the  confidence  of  Olive,  nor  dis- 
turb his  equanimity.  He  made  the  arrange- 
ments which  appeiured  to  him  necessary  for 
meeting  the  approaching  conflict,  and  then, 
to  remove  the  effects  of  the  excessive  fatigue 
which  he  had  undergone,  and  to  gather  re- 
newed strength  for  the  struggle,  he  resigned 
himself  to  sleep,  with  as  much  calmness  as 
though  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  giving  orders 
that  he  should  be  awakened  on  the  first 
alarm. 


The  day  of  attack  was  one  among  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  Mahometan  calendar. 
Happy  was  the  Mussulman  to  whom  it 
brought  death  ^m  the  sword  of  the  unbe- 
liever, for  his  fall  was  regarded  as  but  a  sud- 
den introduction  to  the  highest  paradise.  By 
this  belief  the  enthusiasm  of  the  enemy's 
troops  was  wrought  up  almost  to  madness, 
and  it  was  further  increased  by  the  free  use 
of  an  intoxicating  substance  called  bang.  The 
morning  came,  and  with  it  the  expected 
movement.  Olive  was  awakened,  and  found 
his  garrison  at  their  po^  according  to  the 
disposition  which  he  had  previously  made.  On 
the  enemy's  side  a  vast  multitude  were  in 
motion,  bringing  ladders  to  every  part  of  the 
wall  that  was  accessible.  Besides  these  desul- 
tory operations  there  were  others  in  progress, 
all  directed  to  the  same  end.  Four  principal 
divisions  of  the  enemy's  troops  marched  upon 
the  four  points  where  an  entrance  to  the  fort 
seemed  the  more  likely  to  be  effected — the 
two  gates  and  the  two  breaches  which  had 
been  made  in  the  wall.  The  parties  who 
attacked  the  gates  drove  before  them  several 
elephants,  armed  with  plates  of  iron  on  their 
foreheads,  with  which  it  was  expected  they 
would  beat  down  the  obstacles  which  stopped 
the  course  of  the  assailants:  but  the  de- 
vice was  more  disastrous  to  those  who  em- 
ployed it  than  to  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed.  The  elephants,  wounded  by 
the  musketry  of  the  British  force,  turned  and 
trampled  upon  those  who  were  urging  them 
forward.  At  the  north-west  breach,  as  many 
as  it  was  capable  of  admitting  rushed  wildly 
in,  and  passed  the  first  trench  before  their 
opponents  gave  fire.  When  given,  it  was 
with  terrible  effect.  A  number  of  muskets 
were  loaded  in  readiness,  which  those  behind 
delivered  to  the  first  rank  as  fiist  as  they 
could  discharge  them.  Every  shot  did  exe- 
cution, while  three  field-pieces  contributed 
effectually  to  thin  the  number  of  the  as- 
saihmts.  In  a  few  mmutes  they  fell  back : 
but  the  attempt  was  only  suspended,  not  aban- 
doned. Another  and  another  party  followed, 
and  were  driven  off  as  had  been  those  who 
preceded  them. 

Toapproach  the  south-west  breach,  the  enemy 
embarked  seventy  men  on  a  raft,  who  thus 
attempted  to  cross  a  ditch,  and  had  almost 
gained  their  object,  when  Olive,  observing 
that  his  gunners  fired  with  bad  aim,  took  the 
management  of  one  of  the  field-pieces  him- 
self This  he  worked  with  such  precision  and 
effect  that  a  few  discharges  threw  the  ad- 
vancing party  into  confusion.  The  raft  was 
overset,  aud  those  on  board  thrown  into  the 
water,  where  some  were  drowned.  The  re* 
mainder  saved  themselves  by  swimming  back, 
abandoning  the  unfortunate  raft  which  was 
to  have  borne  them  to  the  breach. 

These  various  attacks  occupied  about  an 
hour,  and  cost  the  enemy  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  four  hundred  men.  After  an 
interval  employed  by  the  assailants  in  endea- 
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vouring,  under  much  annoyance,  to  carry  off 
thbir  dead,  the  firing  upon  the  fort  was  re- 
newed, both  with  cannon  and  musketry.  This 
was  again  discontinued.  A  formal  demand  of 
leave  to  bury  the  dead  was  complied  with, 
and  a  truoe  of  two  hours  agreed  upon.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  time  the 
firing  once  more  recommenced,  and  lasted 
until  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
when  it  ceased,  never  to  be  renewed.  At 
daybreak,  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort 
learned  that  their  besiegers  had  precipitately 
abandoned  the  town.  The  garrison  imme- 
diately marched  into  the  enemy's  quarters, 
where  they  found  several  pieces  of  artillery 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  These 
spoils  were  forthwith  transferred  to  the  fort, 
and  thus  ended  a  siege  of  fifty  days. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the< 
enemy  fled  from  Aroot,  the  detachment  from 
Madras,  which  had  been  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  town,  arrived  in  it.  Clive,  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  the  fort,  took  the  field  on  the  19th -of 
November  with  two  hundred  Europeans,  seven 
hundred  sepoys,  and  three  field-pieces.  Having 
summoned  Timany  to  surrender,  which  imme- 
diately yielded,  the  British  force  waited  for 
the  promised  aid  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were 
to  join  them  with  a  thousand  horse ;  bat  these 
adventurers  were  for  some  days  too  much 
occupied  with  the  interesting  duties  of  plunder 
to  p^orm  their  engagement.  Their  labours, 
however,  received  a  check  from  a  sudden  at- 
tack of  the  French  troops  of  Rajah  Sahib, 
who  surprised  their  camp,  and  by  relieving 
them  of  such  articles  as  could  be  conveniently 
carried  off,  demonstrated  to  the  Mahrattas 
that  they  must  not  hope  to  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  the  occupation  in  which  they  delighted. 
Intelligence  being  received  of  the  approach  of 
an  European  party  fi-om  Pondioherry,  Clive 
was  anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
Mahrattas  in  intercepting  them  before  they 
could  join  Rajah  Sahib.  But  the  only  motive 
by  which  they  could  be  affected  was  wanting — 
there  was  no  prospect  of  plunder — and  CUve 
marched  without  his  allies.  Rajah  Sahib 
made  a  forced  march  to  arrive  where  he  was 
to  be  joined  bv  the  reinforcement  from  Pondi- 
cherry ;  but  the  Mahrattas  were  still  immov- 
able, until  they  learned  that  the  reinforcement 
expected  by  the  enemy  were  the  bearers  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  :  a  discovery  which  had  a 
remarkable  effect  in  rendering  them  anxious 
for  a  conflict,  to  which  they  bad  previously 
shown  so  much  indifference.  But  not  more 
than  six  hundred  horse  could  be  collected  for 
the  duty,  the  rest  being  otherwise  engaged. 
By  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles,  CUve  and 
his  Mahratta  associates  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy's  force,  and,  notwithstanding  a  great 
disparity  of  numbers,  defeated  them.  In  the 
pursait  a  considerable  booty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  much  to  the  gratification 
of  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged  became  popular. 
Tlie  fort  of  Amie,  Clive  was  compelled,  for 


want  of  cannon,  to  pass ;  the  governor  refusing 
to  surrender,  although  he  agreed  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Mahomet  Ali.  The 
great  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  was  the  next 
object  of  attention.  Here  the  French  main- 
tained a  considerable  garrison,  which  had 
afforded  them  opportunity  of  interrupting  the 
communication  between  Aroot  and  Madras. 
From  this  place  they  had  surprised  a  party  of 
disabled  men  retuitiing  from  the  siege  of 
Arcot^  and  after  murdering  five  or  six  as  they 
lay  helpless  in  their  litters,  relented  so  Ikr  as 
to  spare  the  lives  of  two  ofiScen  named  Revell 
and  Glass,  whom  they  made  prisoners.  On 
being  summoned  to  surrender,  the  French 
commander,  on  the  plea  that  none  of  his  gar- 
rison understood  English,  required  his  two 
prisoners  to  write  to  Clive  informing  him  that 
if  the  pagoda  were  attacked  they  wonld  be 
exposed  on  the  works.  The  British  officers 
made  the  desired  communication,  but  added 
an  expression  of  their  hope  that  no  regard  for 
them  would  induce  Clive  to  discontinue  his 
operations  for  the  reduction  of  the  plaoe. 
Clive,  however,  was  compelled  to  wait  the 
arrival  from  Madras  of  the  means  of  effec- 
tually commencing  an  attack.  These  being 
obtained,  the  walls,  after  three  days'  battery, 
began  to  give  way,  and  the  French  com- 
mander, apprehensive  of  the  just  resentment 
of  the  English  for  his  cruelty,  abandoned  the 
place  in  Uie  night.  Clive  having  destroyed 
the  defences  of  Conjeveram,  proceeded  to 
Madras,  and  thence  to  Fort  St.  David,  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  which  awaited  him, 
and  which  he  had  so  nobly  earned. 

While  Clive,  in  Arcot,  bad  thus  been  pur- 
suing an  uninterrupted  career  of  success, 
Chunda  Sahib  and  his  French  allies  were 
labouring  for  the  reduction  of  Trichinopoly. 
But  their  works  were  constructed  without 
skill,  and  their  Ubour  and  ammunition  ex- 
pended with  little  effect.  Their  views,  how- 
ever, were  aided  by  the  pecuniary  distress  of 
Mahomet  Ali,  whose  troops  openly  threatened 
to  desert  a  master  who  was  unable  to  pay 
them.  Among  the  projects  of  Mahomet  Ali, 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  definite  plan  of 
proceeding,  but  to  have  intrigued  with  all 
parties,  in  the  hope  that  chance  might  work 
something  in  his  favour,  was  an  application 
to  Mysore  for  aid.  That  country  had  long 
been  governed  in  the  name  of  sovereigns  who 
possessed  bo  particle  of  real  power.  A  prince, 
labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  having 
been  bom  deaf  and  dumb^  succeeded  to  the 
throne  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
imperfect  organization  pUced  him  at  the 
mercy  of  others,  and  the  mental  feebleness  of 
his  successors  led  to  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  royal  pupilage.  The  ambassador  of 
Mahomet  Ali  at  first  met  little  enoourage- 
ment  from  the  lordly  servants  who  then  exer- 
cised sovereignty  in  the  court  of  Mysore,  but 
magnificent  promises,  the  extent  of  which  was 
kept  secret  from  the  British  authorities,  dis- 
pelled the  coldness  with  which  hid  mission  was 
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first  received.  The  negotiation  waa  brought 
to  a  successful  codcIusIod,  and  its  provisions 
ratified  by  an  oath.  The  iace  of  Mahomet 
Ali*s  affairs  now  began  to  brighten.  lo  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  Mysore,  the  government 
of  that  country  took  into  its  pay  six  thousand 
MahrattaSy  of  whom  those  who  have  been 
already  noticed  in  connection  with  the  siege 
of  Arcot^  formed  part.  "In  conformity,"  says 
the  historian  of  Mysore,  "to  the  uniform 
principle  of  Indian  policy,  as  the  affiiirs  of 
Mahomet  Ali  appeared  to  improve,  he  ac- 
quired more  friends."  The  Kajah  of  Tanjore 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  despatched  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  to  his  assistance. 
From  other  quarters  the  nabob  received 
further  aid,  and  his  army,  thus  reinforced, 
became  numerically  superior  to  that  of  Chunda 
Sahib.  But  the  army  of  the  latter  was 
stronger  in  regular  troops,  and  so  little  re- 
liance did  the  officer  commanding  the  British 
force  pUce  on  his  native  allies,  that  he  per- 
severingly  resisted  their  repeated  solicitations 
to  attack  the  enemy  till  he  was  reinforoed 
from  Fort  St.  David. 

The  enemy,  however,  emboldened  by  the 
retirement  of  Clive,  hskd  again  appeared  in 
some  force  in  the  province  of  Arcot,  and 
having  burnt  several  villages,  and  plundered 
some  bouses  belonging  to  the  English,  they 
returned  to  Conjeveram,  repaired  the  de- 
fences, garrisoned  the  place  with  sepoys,  and 
threatened  to  attack  tiie  Company's  fort  of 
Poonamalee.  This  diverted  to  another  quarter 
the  British  reinforcements  destined  for  Tri- 
chinopoly,  it  being  deemed  indispensable  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  in  Arcot. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  force  that  the  British 
authorities  could  assemble  was  required.  In- 
cluding a  levy  of  sepoys,  a  detachment  of 
Europeans  from  Bengal,  and  drafts  from  the 
garrisons  of  Arcot  and  Madras,  it  did  not» 
however,  amount  to  seventeen  hundred  men, 
of  whom  less  than  four  hundred  were  Euro- 
peans. The  European  force  of  the  enemy 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  British,  but 
his  native  troops,  horse  and  foot,  amounted  to 
four  thousand  five  hundred.  The  British  had 
six  field-pieces ;  the  enemy  a  large  train  of 
artillery.  The  talents  and  previous  success  of 
CJive  pointed  him  out  as  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  in  the  absence  of  Major  Law- 
rence, that  able  and  experienced  officer,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  discover  the  genius  of 
Clive,  having  proceeded  to  England  before 
that  genius  was  fully  developed.  In  antici- 
pation of  an  attack  from  the  English,  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  had  been  strongly  forti- 
fied ,-  but,  on  the  approach  of  Clive,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  his  force  concentrated  at  Con- 
jeveram. Thither  Clive  proceeded  by  a  forced 
march,  but  found  the  pagoda  in  charge  of  a 
garrison,  who  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. The  object  of  the  enemy  had  been 
suspected,  and  it  now  became  more  apparent. 
The  garrison  at  the  fort  of  Arcot  had  been 
eonsiderably  weakened  in  order  to  add  to  the 


force  placed  under  the  command  of  Clive,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  enemy  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  Clive 
accordingly  advanced  towards  Arcot,  and  on 
the  road  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  the  town  of  Arcot,  and  skir- 
mished against  the  fort  with  muskets  for  seve- 
ral hours.  The  attempt  was  to  have  been 
aided  by  oo-operation  from  within  the  fort, 
the  enemy  having  corrupted  two  native  offi- 
cers in  the  British  service,  who,  on  a  given 
signal,  were  to  have  opened  the  gates  for 
their  admission.  The  intended  treachery  was 
discovered  in  time  to  defeat  it.  The  enemy 
finding  their  signals  unanswered,  retired  with 
precipitation.  These  fiusts  were  communi- 
cated to  Clive  by  letter  firom  the  commanding 
officer  at  Arcot,  but  he  was  unable  to  state 
what  route  the  disconcerted  foe  had  taken. 

Uncertainty  on  this  point  did  not  long  pre- 
vail. Near  the  village  of  Coverpah,  the  van 
of  the  British  force  was  unexpectedly  sa- 
luted by  a  discharge  of  artillery  from  a  thick 
grove  of  mango  trees.  Clive  immediately 
made  provision  for  the  safety  of  his  baggage, 
and  for  the  disposal  of  his  troops  for  ac- 
tion. For  a  time  no  very  decisive  results 
appeared.  Two  parties  of  infantry,  French 
and  English,  oontinued  for  two  hours  to  fire 
upon  each  other,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry 
made  several  unsuccessful  attacks  on  a  smaU 
force,  European  and  native,  which  was  op- 
posed to  them.  But  the  artillery  from  the 
grove  did  considerable  execution,  and  Clive 
found  that  he  must  either  become  its  master 
or  determine  on  a  retreat.  The  grove,  in 
which  the  artillery  was  placed,  was  defended 
in  front  by  a  steep  bank  and  ditch,  but  in  the 
rear  it  was  reported  to  be  open  and  un- 
guarded. Two  hundred  Europeans  and  four 
hundred  sepoys  were  accordingly  despatched 
thither,  and  the  anxiety  of  Clive  for  their  suc- 
cess led  him  to  accompany  them  through  part 
of  the  circuit  which  it  was  necessary  to  make. 
This  anxiety  had  nearly  proved  &tal  to  his 
hopes.  The  infantry  who  were  left  firing  on 
that  of  the  French,  dispirited  by  the  absence 
of  Clive,  and  discouraged  by  the  departure  of 
the  detachment  sent  to  attack  the  enemy's 
artillery,  were  giving  way,  and  some  were 
actually  in  flight.  The  return  of  Clive  was 
just  in  time  to  avert  the  consequences  of  his 
temporary  absence.  With  his  wonted  ad- 
dress he  rallied  the  fugitives,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  and  the  firing  was 
renewed.  The  attention  of  the  enemy  was 
thus  diverted  from  the  more  important  ope- 
ration which  was  in  progress  in  another  part 
of  the  field. 

The  party  who  had  been  despatched  to  the 
rear  of  the  grove  halted  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundr^  yards  from  it,  and  an  ensign, 
named  Symmonds,  advanced  to  reconnoitre. 
He  had  not  proceeded  fiur  before  he  came  to 
a  deep  trench,  in  which  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  who  were  not  immediately 
wanted,  were  sitting  down  to  avoid  the  ran- 
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dom  Bhots.  The  approach  of  Ensign  Sym- 
monds  being  observed,  he  was  challenged, 
and  the  party  in  the  trench  prepared  to  fire. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  French  language 
saved  bis  life,  and  probably  prevented  the 
iailure  of  the  attack,  for,  being  mistaken  for  a 
French  officer,  he  was  snffered  to  pass.  Pro- 
ceeding onward  to  the  grove,  he  perceived 
that,  besides  the  men  stationed  at  the  guns, 
there  were  one  hundred  Europeans  to  sup- 
port them,  but  that  they  kept  no  look-out, 
except  towards  the  field  of  battle.  Having 
made  the  observations  neceasary,  he  returned, 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  trench  where 
his  progress  had  nearly  been  intercepted,  and 
rejoined  his  detachment.  Upon  his  report, 
they  immediately  marched  towards  the  point 
of  attack,  taking  the  way  by  which  he  had 
returned.  They  entered  the  grove  unper- 
ceived,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards 
gave  fire.  The  effect  was  to  paralyze  the 
enemy,  who,  without  returning  a  shot,  aban- 
doned their  guns  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Some  took  refuge  in  a  choultry,  or  house  of 
accommodation  for  travellers,  where  they  were 
so  much  crowded  that  they  were  unable  to 
use  their  arms,  and  quarter  being  offered 
them,  it  was  joyfully  accepted. 

The  sudden  silence  of  the  artillery  in- 
formed the  British  troops  in  front  of  the 
enemy  of  the  success  or  the  attack  on  his 
rear.  The  arrival  of  some  fugitives  from  the 
grove  conveyed  the  same  intelligence  to  their 
opponents,  who  immediately  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  companions  and  fled. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  having  been  broken 
in  Arcot,  Clive  and  his  troops  were  ordered 
back  to  Fort  St.  David,  preparatory  to  their 
being  despatched  to  Trichinopoly.  On  their 
march,  they  passed  the  spot  where  Nasir 
Jung  had  been  murdered.  To  commemorate 
the  success  of  the  French,  Dupleix  had 
planned  the  erection  of  a  new  town,  to  be 
called  Dupleix-Fateabad.  In  the  centre  of 
this  city  of  victory  was  to  have  been  placed  a 
column  with  inscriptions  in  various  langnages, 
recounting  the  event  which  it  was  designed 
to  keep  in  memory,  and  magnifving  the 
valour  of  the  French.  *' Unluckily,"  says 
Major  Lawrence,  "future  ages  will  not  be 
the  wiser  for  it."  Clive  destroyed  all  that 
existed  of  the  projected  town,  induding  the 
foundation  which  was  to  support  the  com- 
memorative column.  Thus  the  evidences  of 
French  glory  scarcely  endured  longer  than 
the  Buooess  which  tiiey  were  intended  to 
record. 

The  force  destined  for  Trichinopoly  was 
soon  ready  for  the  field,  and  Major  Lawrence 
arriving  from  Europe  at  this  time,  it  was 
placed  under  his  command.  The  detachment 
moved,  and  on  the  27th  March  was  within 
eighteen  miles  of  Trichinopoly.  Here,  being 
infoi-med  that  a  strong  party  was  posted  to 
intercept  them.  Major  Lawrence  resolved 
upon  proceeding  by  another  road  ;  but^  by  a 
mistake  of  his  guides,  was  led  within  reach 


of  the  very  post  which  he  had  desired  to 
avoid,  and  the  troops  received  the  fire  of  six 
pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  returned  from  four 
field-pieces,  supported  by  one  hundred  men 
under  Clive,  whiU  the  line  marched  on,  and 
was  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
They  then  halted  till  the  party  with  the  field- 
pieces  came  up.  On  the  following  day  a 
more  serious  affair  took  place ;  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  native  cavalry  of  the  enemy 
being  killed,  his  men,  according  to  established 
precedent,  took  to  flight,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  soon  followed  their  example.  The  vic- 
tory would  have  been  more  complete,  but  for 
the  &ilure  of  the  native  troops  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  allies.  The  Mahrattas  re- 
mained at  a  distance,  idle,  though  probably 
not  unconcerned,  spectators  of  the  fight. 
Their  passivenees  was  occasioned  by  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  their  leader,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  a  negotiation  with  Chunda  Sahib, 
and  feeling  uncertain  what  tuni  afliuTV  might 
take,  was  unwilling  to  commit  himself  with 
either  party.  The  rest  of  the  British  allies 
appear  to  have  declined  fighting,  in  deference 
to  the  example  of  the  Mahrattas.  Happily 
the  day  was  won  without  them,  and  the  Bri- 
tish detachment  advanced  undisturbed  to  Tri- 
chinopoly. Here  the  respective  commanders 
had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  on  a  plan  of 
operations,  but  the  Mahometans  and  Hindoos 
not  being  able  to  agree  on  a  fortunate  hour 
of  attack,  nothing  was  determined  on.  A 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  English 
reinforcement,  the  French  abandoned  their 
posts,  and  retreated  to  the  island  of  Sering- 
ham.  This  movement  being  hastily  made, 
and  without  due  preparation,  was  attended 
with  very  considerable  loss.  The  retreating 
enemy  carried  off  their  artillery  and  part  of 
their  baggage,  but  a  large  store  of  provisions 
was  burned. 

A  bold  suggestion  of  Olive's  was  now  acted 
upon  by  the  commander  of  the  British  expe- 
dition. It  was  to  divide  the  small  force 
under  his  command,  and  while  one  half  re- 
muned  at  Trichinopoly,  to  post  the  other  half 
between  Seringham  and  Pondicherry,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  communication  on  which  the 
French  must  now  depend  for  their  supplies. 
Major  Lawrence  justly  considered  Clive  as  the 
fittest  man  to  undertake  the  command  of  the 
separate  body,  but  a  difficulty  existed  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  captains  in  the  battalion  were 
his  seniors.  It  was  removed  by  the  native 
generals,  who  unanimously  declared  that  they 
would  not  make  any  detachment  of  the  troops 
for  the  purpose,  if  they  were  to  be  commanded 
by  any  other  person  than  Clive.  Eveiything 
being  arranged,  the  &vourite  captain  march^ 
on  the  6th  of  April,  with  four  hundred  Euro- 
peans and  a  much  larger  number  of  sepoys, 
four  thousand  native  horse  and  eight  pieces  of 
artillery.  He  took  post  at  a  fort  a  few  miles 
from  Seringham,  and  on  the  high  road  to 
Arcot  and  Pondicherry. 

Dupleix  had  become  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
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the  prospect  of  ai&irs  at  TricbiDopoly,  and,  io 
the  hope  of  retrieving  them,  had  sent  rein- 
forcements of  as  large  amount  as  he  could 
raise,  under  Mens.  D'Auteuil,  who  was  forth- 
with authorized  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  M.  Law,  who  had  for  some  time  held 
it,  having  displayed  little  either  of  enter- 
prise or  talent.  Olive,  apprized  of  the  ap- 
proach of  this  force,  marched  out  to  inter- 
oept  it ;  and  D'Auteuil,  knowing  how  much 
depended  on  his  efTccting  a  junction  with  the 
army  at  Sericgham,  withdrew  to  a  fort  which 
he  had  just  quitted.  Olive  not  meeting  the 
enemy's  reinforcement  where  he  had  been  led 
to  expect  them,  considered  that  the  report  of 
their  approach  was  a  nue  to  draw  him  from 
bis  fort,  and  marched  back  with  all  possible 
speed.  This  was  not  the  fact ;  but  the  French 
commander  at  Seringham  hearing  of  Olive's 
departure,  but  not  of  his  return,  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  by  attacking  the  few 
troops  which  had  been  left  in  possession  of 
the  British  post.  With  this  view  he  de- 
spatched eighty  Europeans  and  seven  hundred 
BepojB,  aided  by  the  services  of  eighty  Eng- 
lish deserters.  Through  a  mistake  at  one  of 
the  outposts,  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  had 
nearly  succeeded.  The  party  being  chal- 
lenged, answered  that  they  were  friends,  and 
one  of  the  deserters  stepping  forward,  stated 
that  they  had  been  despatched  by  Major 
Lawrence  to  reinforce  Oaptain  Olive.  This 
assertion,  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  so  many 
of  the  party  speaking  English,  satisfied  the 
guard.  The  strangers  were  suffered  to  enter 
without  the  pass-word  being  demanded,  and 
one  of  the  guard  was  despatched  to  conduct 
them  to  head-quarters.  They  marched  on 
without  giving  anv  disturbance,  or  meeting 
with  any,  until  thev  arrived  at  a  pagoda, 
where  they  were  challenged  by  the  sentinels, 
and  simultaneously  h^  others  posted  at  an 
adjacent  choultry,  within  which  Olive  was 
asleep.  They  answered  these  challenges,  not 
as  before,  by  an  attempt  to  parley,  but  by  dis- 
charging a  volley  iotu  each  place.  That  di- 
rected to  the  choultry  was  not  £Eir  from  de- 
ciding the  question  of  success,  a  ball  having 
shattered  a  box  at  Olive's  feet  and  killed  a 
servant  sleeping  close  to  hira.  After  this 
discharge  the  enemy  pushed  into  the  pagoda, 
putting  all  they  met  to  the  sword.  Olive, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  and  not  imagining 
that  the  enemy  could  have  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  bis  camp,  supposed  the  firing  to  pro- 
ceed from  part  of  his  own  sepoys,  and  that 
the  cause  of  it  was  some  groundless  alarm. 
In  this  belief  he  advancea  alone  into  the 
midst  of  the  party  who  were  firing,  as  ap- 
peared to  him,  without  purpose,  and  angrily 
demanded  the  cause  of  their  conduct.  In  the 
confusion  he  was  at  first  scarcely  observed ; 
but  at  length  one  of  the  enemv's  sepoys  dis- 
covering or  suspecting  him  to  oe  an  English- 
man, attacked  and  wounded  him.  By  this 
time  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
pagoda.      Olive    ordered    the    gate    to    be 


stormed,  but  it  would  admit  only  two  men 
abreast,  and  the  English  deserters  within 
fought  with  desperation.  The  officer  who  led 
the  attack,  ana  fifteen  men  engaged  in  it» 
were  killed,  and  the  attempt  was  then  relin- 
quished until  cannon  could  be  obtained.  At 
daybreak  the  French  officer,  seeing  the  dan- 
ger of  his  situation,  endeavoured  to  escape  it 
by  a  sally ;  but  being  killed  with  several  of 
his  men,  the  rest  retreated  into  the  pagoda. 
Olive,  advancing  to  the  porch  to  offer  them 
terms,  experienced  another  of  those  remark- 
able escapes  in  which  his  career  so  much 
abounded.  Rendered  weak  by  the  wounds 
which  he  bad  received,  ho  leant  upon  the 
shoulders  of  two  Serjeants.  Both  these  men 
were  of  lower  stature  than  their  commander, 
who,  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  effect 
of  weakness,  stood  in  a  stooping  position,  his 
body  being  thus  thrown  slightly  behind  theirs. 
An  Irishman  who  took  the  lead  among  the 
deserters  came  forward,  and  addressing  Olive 
in  opprobrious  language,  declared  that  he 
would  shoot  him.  This  was  not  an  idle 
threat,  for  he  instantly  levelled  his  musket  in 
the  direction  in  which  Olive  was  standing  and 
discharged  it.  The  ball  passed  through  the 
bodies  of  both  the  men  on  whom  Olive  was 
leaning,  but  from  his  relative  position  with 
regard  to  them,  he  was  untouched.  This 
occurrence  is  said  to  have  fSM;ilitated  the  sur- 
render of  the  pagoda,  the  Frenchmen  thinking 
it  necessary  to  disown  the  outrage  which  had 
been  committed,  lest  it  might  exclude  them 
from  being  admitted  to  quarter.  The  enemy's 
sepoys  without  the  pagoda  endeavoured  to  re- 
pass the  boundaries  of  the  British  camp,  and 
succeeded ;  but  the  Mahratta  cavalry  setting 
out  in  pursuit  of  them,  overtook  and  cut  them 
to  pieces.  Olemenqy  is  not  a  common  weak- 
ness in  the  Mahratta  character,  and  according 
to  the  report  of  those  engaged  in  this  exploit, 
not  a  single  man  of  seven  hundred  escaped 
with  his  life. 

The  tide  of  sucoess  now  flowed  steadily  in 
&vour  of  the  British  cause.  D'Auteuil  con- 
tinued to  retire  and  his  force  to  diminish.  Fur- 
ther resistance  appearing  hopeless,  if  not  im- 
possible, he  surrendered  with  the  whole  force 
remaining;  with  him,  consisting  of  only  one 
hundred  Europeans  (thirty-five  of  whom  were 
British  deserters),  four  hundred  native  in&ntry, 
and  about  three  hundred  and  forty  cavalry.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  expected,  it  being  known 
that  D'Auteuil  had  with  him  a  considerable 
sum.  This  expectation,  however,  was  disap- 
pointed, the  wary  Frenchman  having  con- 
trived to  secrete  a  great  part  of  it  among  his 
personal  baggage,  which  lie  was  permitted  to 
carry  away  without  examination.  A  part  of 
the  remainder  was  embezzled  by  the  troops  on 
bothsidesi,  so  that  not  more  than  fifty  thousand 
rupees  were  regularly  taken  possession  of  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  captors. 

The  progressive  success  of  the  British  anna 
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bad  materially  affected  the  state  of  afiaira  in 
the  islaDd  of  Seringham.  The  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  small  probability  of  effectually 
removing  this  difficulty,  the  constant  annoy- 
ance sustained  from  the  English  posts,  and  the 
expectation,  almost  amounting  to  certainty, 
that  these  attacks  would  become  more  frequent, 
as  well  as  more  alarming — these  causes  tended 
to  chill  the  friendxhip  of  the  native  chiefs  who 
had  brought  their  troops  to  the  service  of 
Chimda  Sahib,  and  gradually  to  detach  them 
from  his  interest.  The  greater  part  of  them 
demanded  their  dismissal,  a  demand  which  he 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist ;  and  the  request 
being  granted,  many  of  the  dismisaed  parties 
passed  forthwith  without  hesitation  into  the 
service  of  the  British.  The  desertions,  and  the 
fatal  blow  inflicted  on  the  French  interest  by 
the  surrender  of  D'Auteuil,  rendered  the  pros- 
pects of  Chunda  Sahib  gloomy  indeed. 

He  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  urge  the 
French  commander.  Law,  to  a  more  enterpri- 
sing course  of  action,  and  the  time  when  such 
a  course  could  have  availed  was  now  past. 
The  health,  too,  of  the  ambitious  aspirant  to 
the  government  of  the  Carnatic  had  given  way 
under  the.  pressure  of  mental  anxiety ;  and 
without  the  means  of  evading  the  dimculties 
which  surrounded  him,  or  the  energy  to  at- 
tempt to  force  his  way  through  them  to  a  place 
of  safety,  his  thoughts  were  no  longer  turned 
upon  either  of  these  objects.  Only  one  termi- 
nation of  his  wretched  fortunes  was  before  him, 
and  the  sole  question  for  his  determination  was, 
whose  captive  he  should  become.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Law,  he  was  dissuaded  from  surrender- 
ing to  the  English,  and  induced  to  trust  his 
person  for  a  time  to  native  faith.  A  negotia- 
tion was  commenced,  which  was  managed  by 
Honackjee,  the  commander  of  the  Tanjore 
troops,  with  all  the  success  derived  from  deal- 
ing with  a  man  who  had  no  resource  but  to 
yield.  Its  completion  was  hastened  by  a  re- 
presentation from  Monackjee  of  the  necessity 
of  a  speedy  conclusion,  lest  the  advance  of  the 
English  should  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
insuring  the  safety  of  Chunda  Sahib,  a  danger 
of  which  the  negotiators  on  the  other  side  were 
fully  aware.  Still  they  hesitated ;  and  their 
anxiety  to  discover  and  obtain  some  better  se- 
curity than  a  Mahratta  promise,  led  to  a  pri- 
vate interview  between  Law  and  Monackjee, 
in  which  a  demand  was  made  of  hostages  for 
the  safety  of  Chunda  Sahib.  To  this  demand 
it  was  replied,  that  if  treachery  were  designed, 
no  hostage  would  prevent  it ;  that  the  act  of 
giving  any  would  betray  the  secret  of  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  that  the  escape  of  Chunda  Sahib 
would  thereby  be  rendered  impracticable.  These 
arguments  were  not  the  only  means  employed 
to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  French  officer. 
One  pledge  of  fidelity  could  be  given  without 
difficulty  and  without  danger ;  and  Monackjee 
did  not  refrain  from  tendering  the  same  se- 
curity for  the  safety  of  Chunda  Sahib,  which 
the  latter  had  afforded  for  his  friendly  inten- 
tions in  introducing  his  troope  into  Trichino- 


poly.  He  bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn 
oath  to  perform  the  articles  of  his  engagement, 
and  prayed  that  his  own  weapons  might  be 
turned  to  his  destruction  if  he  failed.  That 
engagement  obliged  him  to  convey  the  fugitive, 
under  an  escort  of  horse,  to  a  French  settle- 
ment ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
general's  oath,  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  was 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers; who  assured  Law  that  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  escort,  and  exhibited  a  palan- 
quin which  had  been  prepared  for  the  journey. 
Whether  or  not  the  oath,  with  its  corrobora- 
tive testimony,  dispelled  the  doubts  which  had 
previously  existed,  cannot  be  known,  but  those 
by  whom  they  were  entertained  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  insist  on  any  other  security,  and 
Chunda  Sahib  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Mo- 
nackjee. He  expected  a  guard  to  insure  his 
safety ;  and  a  guard  was  ready  to  receive  him. 
But,  instead  of  taking  his  place  in  the  palan- 
quin which  had  been  made  ready  for  his  jour- 
ney, he  was  forced  into  a  tent,  and  there  loaded 
with  irons.  The  news  was  immediately  spread 
through  the  camp,  and  the  fate  of  the  prisoner 
became  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  to  all  par- 
ties. In  the  morning  a  conference  was  held  on 
the  subject,  when  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed.  No  one  suggested  the  fulfilment  of 
the  engagement  by  which  Chunda  Sahib  had 
been  entrapped  into  captivity  ;  but  there  were 
many  competitors  for  the  office  of  keeping  him 
in  safe  custody,  or  consigning  him  to  the  still 
safer  custody  of  the  grave.  The  nabob  Ma- 
homet Ali,  the  Tanjoi-e  general  Monackjee, 
the  commander  of  the  Mysore  troops,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Mahratta  force,  all  contended  for 
the  possession  of  the  person  of  Chunda  Sahib ; 
and  Major  Lawrence,  who  was  present,  seeing 
no  chance  of  agreement,  proposed  that  he 
should  be  given  up  to  the  British  and  confined 
in  one  of  their  settlements.  In  resisting  this 
proposal,  the  other  claimants  were  once  again 
unanimous ;  and  the  meeting  broke  up  without 
coming  to  any  decision.  Two  days  afterwards, 
the  cause  of  dispute  was  removed.  A  follower 
of  Monackjee  entered  the  tent,  where  lay  the 
defeated  candidate  for  the  government  of  the 
Carnatic,  bowed  down  by  sickness,  bonds,  and 
mental  suffering.  He  needed  not  to  speak  his 
errand.  The  prisoner  too  clearly  unaerstood 
it,  yet  still  clinging  to  hope,  where  reasonable 
hope  could  not  exist,  implored  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  see  Monackjee,  on  the  plea' 
that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. But  the  business  of  his  ferocious 
visitor  was  not  negotiation.  The  captive's  re- 
quest was  answered  by  a  thrust  which  pierced 
his  heart ;  and  the  assassin,  having  thus  done 
his  work,  cut  off  bis  victim's  head  as  evidence 
of  the  deed.  This  was  immediately  sent  to 
Mahomet  Ali,  who,  after  gratifying  himself 
and  his  court  with  an  inspection  of  it,  directed 
that  it  should  be  publicly  exhibited  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  multitude. 

The  fortune  of  those  whom  Chunda  Sahib 
had  quitted,  so  unhappily  for  himself,  remains 
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to  be  noticed.  Before  hie  departure,  the  Eng- 
lish force  had  received  a  battering  train  from 
Devi-oottahy  and  the  French  commander  had 
been  required  to  surrender  at  diaoretion.  Sub- 
Bequentiy  a  more  peremptory  demand  wae 
made,  and  Law,  being  at  length  conTinced  of 
that  which  he  was  reluctant  to  believe — that 
D'Autenil  and  his  force  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British — requested  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Major  Lawrence.  The  result  was 
that»  after  much  altercation,  partly  grounded 
on  tile  anomalous  position  oif  the  English  and 
French,  in  thus  being  at  war  m  India  while  in 


Europe  they  were  in  peace,  terms  were  agreed 
upon  and  a  capitulation  signed.  The  officers 
were  to  depart  on  parole,  the  privates  to  re- 
main prisoners,  the  deserters  to  be  pardoned. 
On  the  8rd  of  June,  Captain  Dalton  took  pos- 
session of  Seringham,  with  the  artillery  and 
military  force.  The  troops  immediately  in  the 
French  service  were  marched  to  Fort  St. 
David, — ^those  of  their  allies  were  suflfered 
quietly  to  disperse.  Thns,  without  a  battle, 
ended  the  struggle  to  secure  to  Ghunda  Sahib 
the  government  of  the  Camatic,  on  the  very 
day  which  closed  his  earthly  career. 
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The  success  which  had  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  force  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
Mahomet  Ali,  it  was  the  desire  of  Major  Law- 
rence to  improve.  He  accordingly  urged  upon 
the  nabob  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  the 
reduction  of  those  parts  of  the  Carnatic  which 
had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  his  authority. 
The  proprie^  of  this  advice  could  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  though  calculated  alike  to  advance 
the  interests  and  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
prince,  he  manifest^  a  reluctance  to  act  upon 
ity  which,  to  the  British  commanders,  was 
unaccountable.  The  mystery  was  at  length 
explained.  The  price  at  which  Mahomet  Ali 
had  agreed  to  purchase  the  aid  of  Mysore  was, 
the  cession  to  that  power  of  Trichinopoly  and 
all  its  dependencies,  down  to  Gape  Comorin. 
Under  this  agreement,  Kunjenj,  the  Mysorean 
commander,  demanded  the  transfer  of  the  for- 
tress which  had  just  surrendered.  Mahomet 
Ali  objected,  but  Nunjeraj  refused  to  march 
unless  his  demand  were  complied  with.  Men 
are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  reasons  to  iustify  a 
course  which  they  are  disposed  to  follow,  and 
on  such  occasions  the  ingenuity  of  Oriental 
diplomacy  is  never  baffl^.  Mahomet  Ali 
adduced  numerous  arguments  with  the  view 
of  convincing  Major  Lawrence  and  Nunjeraj 
that  he  ought  not  to  surrender  Trichi- 
nopoly. With  the  former  he  found  little  dif- 
ficulty, but  the  Mysorean  leader  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied.  In  estimating  the  motives  of 
Mahomet  Ali,  they  may  all  be  passed  by,  the 
&ct  being  simply,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
part  with  Trichinopoly  if  it  were  possible  to 
retun  it.  The  state  of  afikirs  caused  by  the 
refusal  of  the  nabob  to  execute  an  engage- 
ment with  Mysore,  which  had  been  kept  secret 
from  the  British,  was  productive  of  great 
embarrassment  to  the  last-named  power. 
Biajor  Lawrence  applied  for  instructions 
from  the  presidency,  and  both  the  contend- 
ing parties  made  applications  to  the  same 
quarter.  But  the  British  authorities  refused 
to  interfere,  and  only  recommeaded  to  the 


disputants  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their 
differences. 

The  office  of  a  mediator,  thus  declined  by 
the  representatives  of  the  East-India  Company, 
was  readily  taken  up  by  the  Mahratta  chief- 
tain, Morari  Row.  This  person  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  confideoce  of 
both  parties,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  form. 
A  conference  was  agreed  upon,  which  took 
place  in  the  nabob's  palace,  and  was  graced 
by  his  personal  presence.  The  interests  of 
Mysore  were  under  the  care  of  two  conunis- 
sioners  specially  deputed  for  the  purpose. 
Captain  Dalton,  an  English  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison,  was  present  as  a  spec- 
tator.  The  performances  of  the  day  com- 
menced by  a  long  speech  from  the  Mahratta, 
who  enlarged  upon  the  circumstinces  which 
had  led  to  the  connection  of  Mahomet  AU 
with  Mysore,  and  on  the  events  which  bad 
followed.  When  his  hearers  and  himself  had 
been  sufficiently  gratified  by  the  display  of  his 
eloquence,  Morari  Bow  produced  the  treaty 
on  which  the  decision  of  the  question  at  issue 
mainly  depended,  and,  with  the  air  of  an 
honest  and  impartial  umpire,  called  upon 
Mahomet  Ali  to  fulfil  his  engagement  by  the 
delivery  of  Trichinopoly. 

The  nabob  performed  his  part  no  less  ad- 
mirably. He  listened  to  the  harangue  of  his 
friend  with  patience,  acknowledged  his  obligv 
tions  to  Mysore  with  becoming  gratitude,  and 
expressed  his  resolution  to  fiolfil  his  engage- 
ment in  due  time.  But  he  daimed  indulgence, 
because,  having  no  considerable  fortified  town 
but  Trichinopoly,  he  was  for  the  present  un- 
provided with  any  place  to  whidi  he  could 
remove  his  family.  When  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Aroot  should  be  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, the  difficulty  would  no  longer  exist ; 
and,  to  give  time  for  the  purpose,  he  required 
a  respite  of  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  Trichinopoly  should  be  given  up.  This 
exposition  of  the  intentions  of  Mahomet  AU 
was  perfisctly  satis^tory  to  his  friend  the 
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Mahraita ;  the  confereoce  terminated,  and  the 
Mysorean  commissioners  withdrew.  It  was 
now  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve  the  tone 
which  had  been  previously  maintained.  The 
chief  actor  in  the  scene  which  had  just  closed 
assumed  a  new  character,  in  which  no  eyes 
but  those  of  the  nabob  and  Captain  Dalton 
were  permitted  to  view  him.  Casting  off  the 
solemn  dignity  of  the  umpire,  and  assuming  a 
deportment  at  once  confidential  and  courtly, 
the  versatile  Mahratta  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  nabob  attached  no  importance  to  what  he 
had  said  in  presence  of  the  Mysorean  commis- 
sioners ;  and  to  show  that  his  penetration  into 
the  views  of  others  was  not  inferior  to  his 
skill  in  concealing  his  own,  he  further  inti- 
mated his  conviction  that  the  nabob  had  no 
intention  of  performing  the  promise  which  he 
bad  then  made.  The  acute  perception  of  Mo- 
rari  Row,  so  far  from  offending  the  nabob, 
seemed  to  win  his  affection.  Charmed  not 
more  by  the  friendly  disposition  than  by  the 
profound  sagacity  of  the  Mahratta,  Mahomet 
Ali  presented  him  with  a  draft  for  50,000 
rupees,  as  a  retaining  fee  for  his  services,  with 
a  promise  of  as  much  more  if  he  could  succeed 
in  procuring  relief  fh)m  the  ftilfilment  of  the 
treaty.  Morari  Row  readily  accepted  both 
the  money  and  the  commission,  intending  at 
all  events  to  profit  ^m  both  parties,  and,  if 
possible,  to  overreach  both  by  obtaining  Trichi- 
nopoly  for  himself. 

The  disputes,  jealousies,  and  private  designs 
of  the  native  powers,  placed  a  bar  on  tbe 
prosecution  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were  ostensibly  brought  togrether.  Under  the 
expectation  that  a&irs  would  be  arranged 
between  tbe  nabob  and  the  Mysoreans,  the 
British  troops  had  marched  from  Trichino- 
poly  to  aid  in  establishing  the  authority  of 
Mahomet  Ali  in  other  parts  of  the  dominions 
which  he  claimed.  The  troops  of  the  nabob 
and  his  allies  were  to  follow;  but  neither 
Mysoreans  nor  Mahrattas  were  willing  to 
move.  Their  inertness,  and  the  information 
which  reached  the  British  commander  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  his  advnncing,  induced 
him  to  return  two  days  after  he  had  quitted 
Trichinopoly.  The  presence  of  the  British 
troops  brought  about -the  appearance  of  an 
accommodation.  The  nabob  made  over  to 
the  Mysore  general  the  revenues  of  the  island 
of  Seringham,  and  of  some  adjacent  districts, 
which  the  latter  was  to  collect  for  himself; 
the  promise  of  surrendering  Trichinopoly  at 
the  end  of  two  months  was  repeated,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Mahomet  Ali  agreed  to  receive 
into  the  city  seven  hundred  troops,  provided 
they  were  not  Mahrattas,  for  by  this  time  the 
nabob  had  become  suspicious  of  his  favourite 
advocate  and  ally.  On  these  conditions,  tbe 
assistance  of  Mysore  was  to  be  continued. 
This  arrangement  answered  the  purpose  of 
both  parties,  which  was  to  gain  time  and 
opportunity  for  effecting  speciiu  objects.  Ma- 
homet Ali  was  not  prepared  to  convert  his 
ally  of  Mysore  into  an  avowed  enemy,  be- 


cause it  would  interfere  with  his  prospects  of 
obtaining  the  yet  unsubdued  districts  to  which 
he  laid  claim;  while  Nunjeraj  was  well 
pleased  that  the  nabob  and  his  English  allies 
should  depart  for  this  or  any  other  purpose, 
as  their  absence  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  put  into  practice  the  design  which  he  bad 
formed  of  possessing  himself  of  Trichinopoly. 
His  desires  and  expectations  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  gratified.  The  nabob  marched 
to  the  northward,  accompanied  by  a  British 
force  consisting  of  five  hundred  Europeans 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys ;  leaving 
only  two  hundred  Europeans  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred sepoys  in  garrison  at  Trichinopoly, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Dalton.  The 
Mysoreans  and  Mahrattas  were  to  follow  ; 
but  their  commanders  chose  that  they  should 
remain  where  they  were.  The  army  of  the 
nabob  was  further  weakened  by  the  secession 
of  Monackjee  and  his  troops,  in  consequence 
of  the  authorities  of  Tanjore  disapproving  of 
the  proposal  to  give  up  Trichinopoly  to  the 
the  Mysore  government.  Other  chieftains 
followed  the  example  of  Monackjee  and  de- 
parted with  their  troops,  and  Mahomet  AK 
was  thus  left  without  any  efficient  support 
except  that  which  he  received  from  the  British. 
Mahomet  Ali,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish force,  had  no  sooner  left  Trichinopoly 
than  tbe  designs  of  Nunjeraj  became  apparent. 
His  first  attempt  was  directed  to  corrupt 
a  corps  of  Mahomet  All's  troops,  whom  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  not  indisposed 
to  his  purpose.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
expended  m  bribing  Uiese  men  ;  and  the  libe- 
rality of  Nunjeiaj  would  probably  have  been 
rewarded  with  success,  had  not  its  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  Captain  Dalton.  That 
officer,  previously  on  his  guard,  now  redoubled 
his  vigilance,  causing  the  artillery  on  the 
ramparts  to  be  pointed  every  evening  in- 
wards, towards  the  quarters  of  the  Mysore 
troops  who  had  been  admitted  within  tbe 
place,  and  those  of  the  corps  upon  whose 
cupidity  Nunjeraj  had  practised.  Other  pre- 
cautions followed.  At  an  inspection  of  the 
army,  the  troops  who  had  been  tampered  with 
were  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  ffints  of  their 
guns  for  the  alleged  porpose  of  being  replaced 
by  better.  This  proceeding  convinced  tbe 
officers  through  whom  the  bribes  of  Nunjeraj 
had  been  conveyed,  that  the  transaction  was 
no  longer  a  secret ;  and  their  only  course 
being  now  to  make  their  peace  in  the  best 
manner  that  offered,  they  voluntarily  com- 
municated to  the  Britidh  commander  that 
which  he  already  knew,  protested  that  they 
had  taken  Nunjenn's  money  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  influence  of  compassion  for 
the  distress  of  their  men,  who  had  received 
scarcely  any  pay  for  nine  months,  and  im- 
plored forgiveness.  To  aid  their  suit,  and 
attest  their  sincerity,  they  brought  the  money 
which  thev  had  received,  and  which,  judging 
from  the  share  of  the  principal  officers  (16,000 
rupees),  appeared  to  have  been  dispensed  with 
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no  Diggard  hand.  "Captain  Dalton/'  says 
Orme,  "made  them  few  reproaches."  Whether 
his  forhearanoe  was  occasioned  by  a  belief 
in  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  and  a  con- 
ation of  their  retnrning  fidelitr,  or  whether 
it  originated  in  some  other  motive,  the  histo- 
rian does  not  relate.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  the  signs  of  penitence  which 
they  had  manifested.  Captain  Dalton  did  not 
think  their  continuance  at  Triohinopoly  de- 
sirable ;  he  accordingly  despatched  them  to  join 
their  roaster,  Mahomet  Ail 

Neither  the  discouragement  of  defeat,  nor 
the  unpleasant  consciousness  of  having  ex- 
pended money  without  return,  withheld  Nun- 
jeraj  from  pursuing  the  object  on  which  he 
had  set  his  mind  ;  and  it  now  occurred  to  him 
that  the  assassination  of  Captain  Dalton  and 
of  Kheir^o-Deen,  the  brother-in-law  of  Maho- 
met All,  would  be  important  steps  towards  its 
attainment.  Among  such  a  population  as 
then  inhabited  and  surrounded  Triohinopoly, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  find  instruments  for  this 
or  any  other  base  purpose.  Several  persons 
were  to  assist  in  executing  the  dark  commis- 
sion, but  its  fortune  was  not  belter  than  that 
of  the  plan  by  which  it  had  been  preceded. 
Intelligence  was  obtained  of  the  design,  and 
two  of  those  who  were  to  have  carried  it  into 
effect  were  an*ested.  Nuojeraj  was  reproached 
with  this  atrocious  attempt,  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  he  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it.  The  two  men  who  had  been  secured 
were  each  sentenced  to  be  blown  from  the 
mouth  of  a  gun,  but  the  humanity  of  Nun- 
jeraj,  or  some  other  feeling,  induced  him  to 
inteipose  for  their  protection.  He  did  not 
indeed  appear  personally  as  a  supplicant  for 
meroy  towards  those  whom  he  had  instigated 
to  crime.  His  assumption  of  such  an  office 
would  have  been  inexpedient  and  probably 
vun;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  Mah- 
ratta  chief,  Morari  Bow,  who  readily  entering 
into  the  amiable  feelings  of  his  friend,  soli* 
dted  from  Captain  Dalton  the  pardon  of  the 
guilty  men.  In  oonsequence  of  this  inter- 
cession, the  criminals  escaped  with  no  severer 
punishment  than  the  terror  of  having  been 
bound  to  the  muazles  of  two  guns,  prepa- 
ratory, as  they  believed,  to  their  execution. 
This  unexpected  exercise  of  mercy  is  ascribed 
by  Onne  to  the  reluctance  of  Kheir-o-Deen  to 
offend  the  Mahrattas ;  but  it  was  certainly  in- 
jadidons,  and  is  not  unfitly  characterised  by 
a  later  writer  as  unaccountable.  Its  effect 
was  shown  in  renewed  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  the  garrison.  An  overture  was 
made  to  a  native  officer  in  command  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  sepoys^  by  two  agents  of 
Nunjeraj,  whose  mission  was  authenticated  by 
the  possession  of  engagements  signed  by  their 
master.  But  these  emissaries  made  an  unfor- 
tunate choice  oi  a  subject  for  the  commence- 
ment of  their  practice.  The  man  whom  they 
addressed,  an  old  and  fiiithful  servant  of  the 
Company,  acknowledged  the  &vour  intended 
him  in  a  manner  at  once  unexpected  and  un- 


desired.  He  seized  the  parties  by  whom  his 
fidelity  had  been  assailed,  and  carried  them  to 
Captain  Dalton.  Whether  the  charity  of  the 
Mahratta  chief  was  exhausted,  or  whether  his 
good  offices  were  on  this  occasion  exerted  in 
vain,  does  not  appear,  but  the  men  were 
executed;  and  the  restilt  of  this  step  was, 
that  Nunjeraj  could  henceforward  find  among 
his  own  people  none  bold  enough  to  under- 
take the  work  either  of  corruption  or  assassi- 
nation. He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  emissaries,  and  after  a  short  in- 
terval he  imagined  that  he  had  found  in  a 
European  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in 
search.  The  individual  thus  honoured  with 
the  noUoe  of  the  Mysorean  leader  was  a  Nea- 
politan, named  Clement  Poverio.  This  man, 
who  had  been  long  resident  in  India,  had  the 
command  of  a  company  in  the  service  of  Ma- 
homet Ali,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty 
had  fpsquently  the  guard  over  the  French 
prisoners  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  his  mili- 
tary occupations,  Poverio  was  engaged  in 
trading  pursuits,  which  led  him  into  the  My- 
sorean camp,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages  he  had  sometimes  acted  as 
an  interpreter  between  Captain  Dalton  and 
Nuigeraj.  Opportunities^  therefore,  were  not 
wanting  for  communication  with  Poverio,  and 
of  one  of  these  Nunjeraj  availed  himself  to 
seek  his  assistance  in  getting  possession  of  the 
town.  To  show  the  feasibinty  of  the  project^ 
Nunjeraj  affirmed  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Mysorean  troops  in  garrison,  he  had  many 
friends  in  the  town  ;  and  to  connect  the  inter- 
est of  the  stranger  -^ith  his  own,  he  held  out 
a  promise  of  large  reward.  Poverio  met  the 
overture  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  not  in- 
disposed to  compliance,  but  who  sees  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  require  some  con- 
sideration. He  said  that  he  must  try  the  dis- 
posiUon  of  his  officers^  and  left  Nunjeraj  under 
the  impression  that  his  object  was  likely  to 
be  attained.  On  his  return  to  the  town, 
Poverio's  first  act  was  to  proceed  to  Captain 
Dalton,  to  whom  he  made  a  free  communi- 
cation of  all  that  had  passed  with  Nunjeraj.  He 
was  instructed  to  return  to  the  camp  on  the 
next  day,  and  avow  his  willingness  to  under- 
take the  task  for  which  his  service  had  been 
sought.  He  did  so  ;  and  his  management  of 
the  affiur  was  so  dexterous,  that  he  succeeded 
in  entirely  securing  the  confidence  of  the 
Mysorean  leader.  A  pkui  of  operations  was 
arranged,  and  the  terms  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  fixed.  An  agreement  embodying  those 
terms  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  Poveno  and 
Nui^eraj.  and  solemnly  impressed  with  the 
great  seal  of  Mysore.  By  this  instrument  it 
was  stipulated  that  Poverio  should  receive 
20,000  rupees  for  his  personal  benefit,  and 
8,000  more  to  buy  fire-arms.  With  these  he 
was  to  arm  the  French  prisoners,  who  were  to 
be  set  at  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  capture  of  the  place.  Simultaneously 
with  their  release,  Poverio  was  to  seise  on  the 
gate  nearest  the  place  where  the  Mysoreans 
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were  encamped,  and  to  hoist  a  red  fla^  as  a 
signal  for  the  army  to  move  to  take  possession 
of  the  town.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  insure  success,  six  resolute  ruffians  were  pro- 
vided, whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  watch  for 
Caplain  Daltons  appearance  i^ter  the  alarm 
was  given,  and  to  despatch  him.  Hitherto  all 
went  well  for  the  purpose  of  the  British  com- 
mander. He  had  made  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  defence  without  exciting  suspicion 
of  his  connection  with  the  visits  of  Poverio  to 
the  Mvsore  camp,  or  his  cognizance  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  arranged  with  Nunjeraj. 
All  the  cannon  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Mysorean  camp  was  preparod  to  greet 
the  enemy  on  his  approach,  and  about  seven 
hundred  men  were  concealed  near  the  gate- 
way where  admission  was  expected,  ready  to 
receive  the  intruders  in  a  manner  not  antici- 
pated. But  the  attempt  never  was  made, 
having  been  frustrated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  When  all  his  arrangements  were 
completed,  Captain  Dalton  informed  Mahomet 
AIL  8  brother-in-law  of  the  design  which  had 
been  laid  to  surprise  the  place,  and  of  the 
means  which  had  been  provided  for  its  defeat. 
The  representative  of  the  nabob  regarded  the 
matter  in  a  very  different  light  from  Gaptsin 
Dalton.  He  had  no  disposition  to  encounter 
the  hazard  of  an  attack,  and,  in  the  languagfe 
of  Major  Lawrence,  consulting  nothing  but 
his  fears,  he  sent  a  message  to  Nunjeraj,  in- 
forming him  that  his  plot  was  discovered,  and 
that  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  its 
execution.  This  step  he  deemed  a  master- 
stroke of  policy,  and  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence of  it  to  Captain  Dalton  with  much 
self-gratulation.  Nunjeraj,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  abstained  from  any  attempt 
against  the  city,  and  not  thinking  himself 
quite  safe  within  the  reach  of  its  guns,  re- 
moved his  camp  to  some  distance.  His  dis- 
appointment sought  relief  in  inflicting  ven- 
geance on  Poverio,  for  whose  person,  dead  or 
alive,  be  offered  a  large  rewaiti.  This  led  to 
a  recommendation  fi^m  Major  Lawrence  to 
retort  on  the  enemy  with  their  own  weapons. 
Captain  Dalton  continued  to  hold  frequent 
conferences  both  with  Nunjeraj  and  Morari 
Bow  ;  and  Major  Lawrence's  advice  was  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  one  of  these  op- 
portunities to  seize  the  two  native  generals. 
The  authorities  of  the  presidency  decided 
against  this  suggestion,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  decided  rightly. 

The  hollow  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  respective  parties  congregated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Triohinopoly  continued 
until  the  expiration  of  the  two  months  fixed 
as  the  date  at  which  the  surrender  of  the 
town  to  Nunjeraj  was  to  take  place.  A 
formal  demand  was  then  made  of  it;  but 
Mahomet  Ali's  brother,  whose  courage  always 
beat  high  when  no  immediate  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  met  the  call  in  a  spirit  of 
lofty  indignation.  He  reproached  the  mes- 
sengers of  Nunjeraj  with    the  treachery  of 


their  master,  the  proof  of  which  he  exhibited 
in  the  agreement  with  Poverio  bearing  the 
signature  of  Nunjeraj,  and  distinctly  informed 
them  that  the  city  would  not  be  given  up  at 
all.  He  intimated,  however,  that  the  nabob 
was  not  forgetful  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  state  of  Mysore  on  his  aooontit,  and  pro- 
mised that  the  amount  should  be  repaid ;  a 
communication  which  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  if  the  promise  had  not  been  quali- 
fied by  a  postponement  of  its  execution  until 
the  nabob's  finances  should  be  in  a  better 
condition.  To  this  qualification  Nunjeraj  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  his  dislike.  The  daim 
which  he  made  amounted  to  8,500,000  rupees; 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  moderation  and  desire 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differences,  he 
professed  himself  willing  to  abandon  his  claim 
to  Trichtnopoly,  if  immediate  payment  of  his 
demand  were  made — a  condition  which  he 
knew  oould  not  be  complied  with. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Triohinopoly. 
To  the  northward  Mahomet  Ali  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  partial  recognition  of  his  authority, 
but  the  more  powerful  chiefe  waited  the  chance 
of  events,  and  the  stronger  fortresses  were 
invincible  by  his  arms.  In  this  situation  he 
applied  to  the  British  authorities  for  an  ad^ 
ditional  force  to  undertake  the  reduction  of 
Gingee.  To  this  attempt  the  judgment  of 
Major  Lawrence  was  decidedly  opposed,  and 
he  proceeded  to  Madras  (to  which  place  the 
presidency  had  recently  been  removed  irom 
Fort  St.  David),  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  Company's  government  from  compliance. 
But  his  representations  were  disrc^rded. 
Two  hundred  Europeans,  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred sepoy^  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Major  Kinneir,  an  officer  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  India ;  and  this  force,  with  six  hun- 
dred of  the  nabob's  cavalry,  was  destined  to 
achieve  the  object  which  Mahomet  All  had  in 
view.  At  first  some  trifling  advantages  were 
gained,  but  upon  the  troops  arriving  within  a 
short  distance  of  Gingee,  toe  wisdom  of  Mmot 
Lawrenoe's  advice  became  apparent.  The 
force  under  Major  Kinneir  was  utterly  unequal 
either  to  attack  the  fortress  or  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  passes  through  the  mountains 
by  which  Gingee  was  surrounded.  The  garri- 
son was  summoned  to  surrender,  and  with  this 
ineffectual  measure  ended  the  demonstration 
•gainst  the  place.  In  the  mean  time  Dnpletx 
had  despatotied  a  considerable  body  of  Franch 
troops,  which  had  taken  a  post  in  the  rear 
of  the  force  employed  against  Gingee.  To 
meet  this  new  difficulty  reinforcements  were 
obtained,  and  Major  Kmneir  retired  to  give 
the  enemy  battle.  Here  misfortune  ountinued 
to  attend  this  ill-planned  and  ill-ikted  expe* 
dition.  The  point  of  attack  selected  by  Mnor 
Kinneir  was  badly  chosen,  and  by  an  artifice 
the  English  were  led  away  from  their  field- 
pieces  to  a  place  where  ther  were  exposed 
to  those  of  Uie  enemy.  Major  Kinneir  was 
severely  wounded  at  a  time  when  part  of  hia 
troops  were  giving  way.    This  increased  the 
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panic  whioh  Imd  already  began,  and  Europeane 
and  natiref  alike  fled  in  disorder.  Of  the 
entire  force,  only  two  ensigns  and  fourteen 
British  grenadiers  stood  their  ground.  These 
gallantly  defended  their  colours  till  shame 
induced  a  Cbw  of  the  fugitives  to  return,  when 
the  whole  retired  in  good  order.  The  disgrace 
brought  on  the  British  arms  by  this  affiur  was 
worse  than  the  defeat.  It  was  so  felt  by  Major 
Kinneir,  who  reooyered  of  the  bodily  wound 
which  he  had  received,  but  shortly  anerwards 
sonk  under  a  disease  engendered  by  a  wounded 
spirit 

Hie  English  troops  and  those  of  Mahomet 
Ali  retired  to  a  redoubt  about  three  miles  from 
Fort  St.  David,  where  they  wuted  for  rein- 
forcements from  Madras,  at  which  place  a  body 
of  Swiss  had  just  arrived  from  Europe  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  These  it  was  pro- 
posed to  despatch  to  the  aid  of  the  British 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  St.  David, 
and  one  company  was  embarked  in  small 
country  boats  to  proceed  thither.  But  the 
arrangement  was  defeated  by  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  Dupleix,  which  the  Madras  autho- 
rities had  not  anticipated.  When  the  boats 
arrived  in  sight  of  Pondicherry  they  were 
seixed,  the  troops  taken  out,  carried  into  the 
town,  and  made  prisoners.  This  proceeding, 
Dupleix  idleffed,  was  quite  as  justifiable  as  the 
capture  of  his  troops  at  Seringham.  Indeed 
it  would  demand  the  exercise  of  a  very  skilful 
casuistry  to  reconcile  any  part  of  the  hostile 
operations  carried  on  between  the  English  and 
French  in  India^  while  the  two  countries  were 
at  peace  at  home,  with  the  received  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  boats 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  troops  reaching 
Madras,  it  was  resolved  not  to  intrust  the 
remainder  of  the  Swiss,  consisting  of  another 
company,  to  the  same  mode  of  conveyance. 
They  were  accordingly  forwarded  in  one  of 
the  Company's  ships,  and  Major  Lawrence 
embarked  with  them.  The  enemy's  force 
which  had  defeated  Major  Elinneir  had  been 
considerably  strengthened,  and  now  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  fifteen 
hundred  sepoysy  and  five  hundred  native  horse. 
It  was  encamped  dose  to  the  bounds  of  Fort 
St.  David.  The  army  of  which  Major  Law- 
rence took  the  command  was  superior  as  to  num- 
bers. It  consisted  of  four  hundred  Europeans, 
seventeen  hundred  sepoys  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  about  four  thousand  of  the  nabob's 
troops,  cavalry  and  infontry.  The  enemy 
seemed  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  allied 
foroe  was  too  strong  for  them,  as,  on  Major 
Lawrence's  airival,  they  retired  in  the  night 
to  Bahoor.  Being  followed,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  xetire  towards  Pondicherry;  and 
their  commander,  a  nephew  of  Dupleix,  named 
Keijean,  despatched  a  letter  to  Major  Law- 
rence, protesting  i^g^n*t  a  violation  of  the 
French  territory.  The  orders  of  Major  Law- 
rence forbade  his  entering  its  limits,  and  he 
oonseqnently  contented  himself  with  attacking 


an  outpost  which  lay  beyond  them.  This  the 
enemy  abandoned,  and  the  whole  army  with- 
drew under  the  walls  of  the  town. 

In  this  situation  they  manifested  so  deter- 
mined a  disposition  to  remain,  that  Major 
Lawrence  became  weary  of  waiting  for  a 
change.  Stratagem  at  length  relieved  him 
from  the  monotonous  duty  of  watching  an 
enemy  whom  he  was  desirous  of  engaging,  but 
who  would  not  advance,  and  whom  he  was 
forbidden  to  follow.  The  British  force  made 
a  precipitate  movement  back  to  Bahoor,  and 
their  apparent  want  of  confidence  deceived 
Dupleix,  whose  sangnine  reliance  upon  bis 
own  good  fortune  rarely  suffered  him  to  doubt 
when  appearances  were  fov4>urable  to  his 
views.  Keijean  was  not  deceived,  and  on 
receiving  orders  from  his  uncle  to  follow  the 
English,  he  remonstrated.  He  was  answered 
by  orders  to  the  same  effect  as  those  which 
had  preceded  them,  and  so  peremptory  in 
tone  as  to  leave  him  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
He  did  obey— ad  vanned  in  the  direction  in 
whioh  Major  Lawrence  had  retired,  was  at- 
tacked by  that  officer,  and  summarily  defeated. 
The  enemy's  line  being  broken  by  the  English 
grenadiers,  gave  way,  and  panic  flight  suc- 
ceeded. The  nabob's  cavalry  were  desired  to 
pursue,  but  they  found  more  agreeable  em- 
ployment in  plundering  the  enemy's  camp. 
Keijean,  with  thirteen  of  his  officers  and  one 
hundred  men,  were  nuuie  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  stores^  artillery,  and 
ammunition  was  taken. 

This  success  of  the  British  army  pro- 
duced a  marked  effect  upon  the  state  of 
feeling  at  Trichinopoly.  Dupleix  had  been 
intrigumg  both  with  the  Mysoreans  and  the 
Mahrattas,  and  he  had  not  found  it  difficult 
to  detach  them  from  a  cause  towards  which 
neither  bors  any  sincere  good-will  Emiasaries 
of  these  parties  had  proceeded  to  Pondicherry, 
where  a  treaty  had  been  concluded,  Dupleix 
•ngaging  to  put  the  Mysorean  chief  in  pos- 
session of  Trichinopoly.  The  mask  of  friend- 
ship for  the  nabob  and  his  British  ally  was 
about  to  be  dropped,  and  a  large  body  of 
Mahrattas  was  actually  despatched  to  join  the 
French.  Their  progress  was  slow,  as  the 
plunder  of  the  provinces  through  which  they 
had  to  pass  required  time;  and  this  saved 
them  from  a  step  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  regarded  as  false, 
and  miffht  have  found  inconvenient.  The 
news  of  the  affiur  at  Bahoor  gave  a  new 
direction  to  their  route.  They  proceeded  to 
the  camp  of  Mahomet  Ali ;  ana  their  com- 
mander, after  congratulating  the  nabob  on  the 
happy  success  of  bis  arms,  lamented  deeply 
his  own  disappointment  in  having  been  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  sharing  in  the  glories 
of  the  day.  What  degree  of  credit  Mahomet 
Ali  afforded  to  these  professions  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Mahratta  saveone  evidence  of  his 
friendship  which  ought  to  have  been  conclusive: 
he  took  Uie  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet  Ali. 
The  British  authorities  were  not  in  a  con- 
D  2 
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dUioD  to  add  greatly  to  the  ainount  of  force 
employed  ia  aidiog  the  cause  of  the  nabob. 
Notwithstanding  this,  an  application  was  made 
by  that  prince  for  the  means  of  reducingr  two 
strong  places,  called  Chingleput  andOovelong. 
All  that  could  be  furnished  was  a  body  of 
about  two  hundred  Europeans  and  five  hun- 
dred sepoys.  This  force  was  not  ooly  small, 
but  was  formed  of  very  unpromising  materials. 
The  European  portion  of  it  consisted  of  re- 
cruits just  arriTod  at  Madras,  whose  character 
seems  to  have  been  such  as  left  England  little 
reason  to  regret  their  departure.  Indeed  such, 
aooording  to  Orme,  was  then  generally  the 
case  with  regard  to  military  adventurers  in 
the  East;  for,  speaking  of  this  body  of  re- 
cruits, he  observes,  that  they  were,  "  as  usual, 
the  refuse  of  the  vilest  employments  in  Lon- 
don." The  sepoys  might  have  some  advantage 
over  their  European  coadjutors  in  point  of 
character,  but  they  had  none  in  respect  of 
experience,  being  newly  raised  and  unac- 
customed to  a  military  life.  With  such  troops, 
however,  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  forts  of 
considerable  strength — a  task  which  might 
justly  have  been  regarded  as  hopeless,  but  for 
the  union  of  talents,  intrepidity,  and  perse- 
▼eranoe,  which  had  already  enabled  their 
destined  commander  to  triumph  where  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  warrant  no  feeling  but 
despair. 

Clive,  though  in  a  miserable  state  of  health, 
the  consequence  of  the  climate  and  of  his  pre- 
vious fatigues,  volunteered  his  services  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  and  the  offer  was  too 
welcome  to  &il  of  acceptance. 

Covelong  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  Madras.  It  had  no  ditch,  but  a  strong 
wall  flanked  by  round  towers,  on  which  were 
mounted  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French 
had  obtained  posaeasion  of  it  by  stratagem  in 
17fiO.  It  was  now  garrisoned  by  fifty  Euro- 
peans and  three  hundred  native  troops. 

The  British  detachment,  accompanied  by 
four  24-pounders,  marched  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  arriving  near  their  destination, 
half  the  party  were  despatched  under  the  cover 
of  night  to  take  possession  of  a  garden  lying 
^bout  six  hundred  yaids  south  of  the  fort» 
which  they  effected.  At  break  of  day  a  de- 
tachment from  the  garrison  approached  unob- 
served, and  thdr  fire  having  Eilled  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  British  party,  his  troops 
fled  with  a  degree  of  determination  which  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  Madras  was  the  point 
to  which  thev  were  bent,  and  that  their  speed 
would  not  slacken  until  they  arrived  tiiere. 
Their  course,  however,  received  a  check  from 
encountering  Clive,  who  was  advancing  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force ;  but  even  the  in- 
fluence of  this  fortunate  and  popular  com- 
mander was  scarcely  sufficient  to  turn  the 
fttffitives  from  their  purpose.  With  great  diffi- 
culty and  some  violence,  they  were  at  length 
brought  back  to  the  garden,  which  the  enemy 
immediately  abandoned.  The  French  com- 
mander being  summoned  to  surrender,  replied 


in  a  gasconading  strain,  deohuing  that,  if  the 
English  persisted  in  the  attack,  he  and  his  men 
were  determined  to  die  in  the  breach  Clive 
resolved  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  re- 
deeming their  promise,  if  so  disposed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  battery  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort ;  but 
the  construction  of  the  work  was  impeded  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  of  which  both  Europeans 
and  natives  manifested  their  dislike  by  taking 
flight  on  every  aUrm.  One  shot  striking  a 
rock  which  was  occupied  as  an  English  post, 
seemed  likely  to  be  fibtal  to  the  hopes  of  Clive. 
The  rock  being  splintered,  fourteen  men  were 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  flying  fragments  ; 
and  this  mischance  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
rest,  that  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  expose  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  similar  untoward  visitations.  The  extra* 
ordinary  regard  which  these  troops  manifested 
for  their  personal  safety  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  one  of  the  advano^  sen- 
tries, who,  several  hours  after  the  alarming 
accident^  was  found  calmly  reposing  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dry  well.  The  name  of  this  cautions 
person  is  unfortunately  not  recorded. 

Such  were  the  instruments  with  which  Clive 
had  to  perform  the  duty  intrusted  to  him.  His 
own  bearing  was  what  it  had  eyer  been. 
Wherever  the  enemy's  fire  was  hottest,  there 
was  dive,  self-possessed  and  unconcerned  as 
if  on  parade.  So  impressive  was  the  lesson 
conveyed  by  his  cool  Intrepidity,  that  it  was 
not  without  effect  even  on  the  debased  speci- 
mens of  manhood  whom  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  command.  In  the  space  of  two  days  his 
example  led  them  to  assume  some  appearance 
of  soldierly  feeling,  and  to  perform  their  duties 
with  some  degree  of  firmness.  On  the  third 
day  he  had  to  march  with  half  his  force  to 
meet  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  Chingleput, 
who  had  advanced  within  four  miles ;  but  these 
troops  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  a  community  of 
feeling  with  those  of  Clive.  On  his  approach, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation.  On  the 
following  day  the  battery  was  finished,  but  its 
fire  was  silenced  by  a  message  from  the  French 
commander,  offering  to  surrender  the  place  on 
the  single  condition  of  being  permitted  to  carry 
away  his  own  effects.  The  offer  was  imme- 
diately accepted,  the  English  marched  in,  and 
by  this  arrangement  the  French  commander 
was  spared  the  painful  task  which  he  had  im'- 
posed  upon  himself  of  dying  in  the  breach. 
The  effects  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
secure  bv  a  special  condition  consisted  of  tur^ 
keys  and  snuff:  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  re- 
presentative of  the  French  monarchy,  who 
united  the  business  of  a  huckster  with  that  of 
his  military  command.  The  fall  of  Covelong 
restored  to  the  Eaat-India  Company  fifty  pieoes 
of  artillery,  which  they  had  lost  on  the  capture 
of  Madras.  On  the  following  morning  a  body 
of  the  enemy's  troops,  advancing  from  Chin- 
gleput  to  relieye  the  garrison  at  Covelong, 
were  discovered  and  attacked  by  ambuscade. 
Mistaking  the  nabob's  flag,  which  was  par- 
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tiaily  white,  for  tbeir  own,  they  continoed  to 
advance  with  perfect  confidence,  till  a  volley 
from  their  concealed  assailants  struck  down  a 
handred  of  tbem,  and  so  paralyzed  the  re- 
mainder thai  a  large  proportion  aid  not  retain 
safficient  presence  of  mind  even  to  run.  Two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
prisoners,  induding  the  commanding  officer, 
were  taken.  The  rest  of  the  detachment, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  fled  back  to  Chin- 
gleput,  bearing  the  news  of  tbeir  own  dis- 
comfiture and  of  the  occupation  of  Govelong 
by  the  British.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  arrival  of 
Glive,  who,  with  his  unvarying  promptitude 
of  action,  marched  to  Ghingleput^  to  f  oUow  up 
the  blow  which  the  enemy  had  received.  A 
battery  was  erected  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  wall,  but  the  distance  being  too  ffreat,  it 
was  advaAoed  to  within  two  hundred  yards. 
In  four  days  a  breach  was  efiboted  both  in  the 
outer  and  inner  walls.  The  next  labour  was 
to  fill  up  the  ditches ;  and  this  was  about  to  be 
commenced,  when  the  French  commander 
ofifered  to  surrender,  if  the  garrison  were  per- 
mitted to  march  away  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Though  the  wall  had  been  breached,  and  the 
ditches  might  possiblv  have  been  filled  up,  the 
place  was  yet  capable  of  o&ring  a  degree  of 
resistance  not  to  be  despised  by  such  a  force 
as  that  at  the  disposal  of  Clive.  In  this  view 
he  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  agreeing  to 
the  terms  demanded.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  character  of  Clive  will  suspect  him  of  de- 
olining  to  fight  when  there  was  a  &ir  prospect 
of  gaining  any  advantage;  and  the  not  that, 
in  this  instance,  he  granted  to  the  garrison  the 
privilege  of  wiUidrawing  from  the  place,  may 
be  regarded  as  oonrincing  proof  that  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  inrist  upon  it.  A  pause  in 
the  briiUant  career  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mander will  now  for  a  time  withdraw  him  from 
the  notice  of  the  reader.  His  health  beina 
greatly  impaired,  he  proceeded  to  England 
shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Ghingleput. 

The  French  garrison  evacuated  Ghingleput 
on  the  Slst  of  October,  and  marched  to  Pon- 
dicherry.  On  the  15th  of  November  the  troops 
under  Major  Lawrence  were  compelled  by  the 
■everity  of  the  weather  to  retire  to  winter 
quartera ;  and  the  army  of  Mahomet  Ali  was, 
from  the  same  cause,  broken  up.  From  Tri- 
chinopoly,  Morari  Bow,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mahrattas,  departed  for  Pondicherry. 
Those  who  had  been  led  by  the  success  of 
Major  Lawrence  to  join  Mahomet  Ali  pre- 
eeeded,  under  pretence  of  seeking  winter  quar- 
ters, to  meet  their  countrymen  firom  Trichi- 
nopoly.  Nunjerej  deeming  it  necessary  to 
aooooflt  to  the  British  commander  for  the  de- 
parture of  Morari  Bow,  ascribed  it  to  a  dispute 
that  bad  arisen  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 
He  continued,  too,  to  make  the  warmest  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  for  the  English,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  caused  all  provisions 
coming  to  Trichinopoly  to  be  intercepted 
and  carried  to  his  own  camp.    It  thus  beoune 


impossible  for  the  British  authorities  long  to 
postpone  their  choice  between  abandoning  the 
cause  of  Mahomet  Ali  or  assuming  a  position 
of  avowed  hostility  towards  Nunjeraj.  The 
bcMe  and  treacherous  means  to  whidi  the  latter 
had  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
Captain  Daltoo,  deprived  him  of  any  cUim 
upon  the  British  authorities,  and  of  all  right  to 
hope  that  their  mediation  should  be  exerted 
to  procure  the  fulfilment  of  that  provision  of 
the  treaty  with  Mahomet  Ali  which  stipulated 
for  the  surrender  of  Trichinopoly.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  presidency  of 
Madras  should  decide,  as  they  ultimately  did, 
upon  issuing  the  requisite  instructions  to  treat 
Nnnjeraj  as  an  enemy. 

The  first  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  British  took  place  late  in  the  year  1762, 
when  Captain  Dalton,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  attacked  the  camp  of  Nunjeraj.  Orme 
observes,  that  if  the  British  had  brought  with 
them  a  petard,  they  might  probably  have 
forced  the  pagoda,  and  finished  the  war  by 
scouring  the  person  of  the  Mysorean  com> 
mander.  But  no  result  seems  to  have  been 
contemplated  beyond  that  of  exciting  alarm  in 
the  enemy's  camp ;  and  no  other  was  achieved 
beyond  apprizing  Nunjeraj  of  the  preoite 
views  of  his  late  ally.  This  hostile  visit  was 
soon  returned.  Nnnjeraj  attacked  an  ad- 
vanoad  post  which  the  British  had  established, 
and  panic  seising  the  troops  stationed  to 
defend  it^  they  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces. 
The  British  foroe  was  thus  deprived  of  seventy 
Europeans  and  about  three  hundred  sepoys— 
an  amount  of  loss  which  it  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear.  Captain  Dalton  now  regarded 
the  presence  of  the  large  body  of  Mysoreans 
within  the  city  with  apprehension ;  and  the 
mask  of  frieucufaip  having  been  dropped  on 
both  sides,  they  were  requuvd  to  depart,  their 
commander  only  being  detained,  under  the 
belief,  apparently  eiToneous,  that  he  was  the 
brother  of  Nunjeraj. 

The  prospects  of  the  British  foroe  in  Tri- 
chinopoly were  becoming  extremely  gloomy. 
The  Mysorean  commander,  judging  that  b- 
mine  would  afibrd  the  most  probable  method 
of  reducing  the  town,  adopted  the  most 
rigorous  measures  for  bringing  about  the 
result  which  he  desired.  All  supplies  from 
the  adjacent  country  destined  for  IVichinopoly 
were  intercepted ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  not  common  in  Europe,  but  said  to 
be  of  ancient  standing  in  Mysore,  the  disap- 
probation of  Nunjeru  was  intimated  by  out- 
ting  off  the  noses  of  those  who  ventured  to 
disregard  his  wishes.  The  magaiines  in  Tri- 
chinopoly had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  oi  a 
brother  of  Mahomet  Ali,  who  had  always  re- 
presented the  amount  of  stores  to  be  abun- 
dant. Satisfied  with  his  testimony,  Oaptain 
Dalton  abstained  firom  any  personal  inspection, 
until,  through  the  meaaures  of  Nunjeraj,  both 
the  inhabitants  and  garrison  of  Trichinopoly 
became  entirely  dependent  on  the  stock  of 
food   accumulated   within    the    place.     The 
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Bri'tish  connnander  now  learnt  with  dismay 
that  the  oareful  and  honest  adminiatrator  of 
the  stores  had  taken  advantage  of  the  growing 
scarcity  in  the  city  to  sell  at  a  high  price  a 
considerahle  quantity  of  the  provisions  on 
which  reliance  was  placed  for  defeating  the 
hlockade,  and  that  what  remained  was  only 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  a  few  days.  In 
this  emergency  his  only  hope  rested  on  the 
assistance  of  Major  Lawrence,  to  whom  a 
messenger  was  forthwith  despatched. 

The  difBcoIties  of  Major  Lawrence  at  that 
time  needed  no  accession.  He  had  left  Fort 
St.  David  early  in  January,  and  proceeded 
to  Trividy,  lor  the  purpose  of  co-operat- 
ing with  Mahomet  Aii,  to  whom  Dupleix 
was  still  able  to  offer  a  degree  of  resistance 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  formid- 
able. While  the  English  and  the  Mysoreans 
were  contending  for  the  possession  of  Triohi- 
nopoly,  the  prospects  of  the  French  had 
undergone  various  changes.  Ghazi-oo-Deen, 
the  eldest  son  of  Nizaro-ool-Moolk,  had  sud- 
denly given  a  practical  denial  to  the  assertion 
that  be  had  renounced  his  right  of  succession, 
by  appearing  before  Aurungnbad  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  army,  and  proclaiming  himself, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Mogul  emperor, 
Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan.  A  vast  Mahratta 
force,  acting  in  concert  with  him,  also  entered 
the  province  of  Golconda ;  and  a  proposal  was 
made  to  Dupleix  to  withdraw  his  assistance 
trom  Salabat  Jung  in  consideration  of  great 
benefits  to  be  bestowed  by  bis  rival.  On  this 
offer,  however,  Dupleix  was  spared  the  trouble 
of  deliberating,  as  Salabat  Jung  found  means 
to  remove  his  brother  by  poison  within  a  veir 
short  period  after  his  arrival  at  Aurungabad. 
His  army  thereupon  dispersed.  Dupleix,  how- 
ever, had  still  sujficient  ground  for  anxiety. 
Salabat  Jung,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
had  manufactured  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  confirming  Dupleix  in  the  office  of  na- 
bob. This  was  despatched  with  much  parade ; 
and  though  Dupleix  was  fkr  too  shrewd  and 
too  well  informed  to  be  deceived  by  the  at- 
tempt, he  thought  it  advisable  to  pretend  to 
be  deceived.  The  mission  was  received  with 
extraordinary  respect,  and  the  important  in- 
telligence of  which  it  was  the  channel  was 
ostentatiously  circulated  throui;hout  the  coun- 
try occupied  by  the  French.  But  the  alleged 
favour  of  the  Mogul  emperor  did  not  remove 
the  main  souroe  of  Dnpleix's  diffionlties.  He 
was  grievously  at  a  loss  ibr  money,  which,  as 
Orme  observes,  "  in  the  wars  of  Hindoetan,  is 
of  more  service  than  any  title  whatsoever." 
To  supply  this  want  he  determined  to  create  a 
new  nabob  of  Arcot;  and  a  person  named 
Murtesa  Khan,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  rich,  was  selected  for  the  ap- 
pointment. It  was  a  distinction  which  he  had 
long  coveted,  and  which,  some  years  before, 
he  had  taken  some  pains  and  incurred  some 
guilt  to  obtain.  Murteza  Khan  was  a  relative 
of  Dost  Ali,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  under  whom 
the  atrocious  seizure  of  Tricbinopoly  was  per- 


petrated  by  Chunda  Sahib.  The  nabob  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Subder  Ali,  who,  after 
overcoming  the  effects  of  poison  prepared  for 
him  by  Murteza  Khan,  full  by  the  poignard 
of  a  Patau  assassin,  hired  for  the  work  by  the 
same  person.  But  Murteza  Khan  did  not 
secure  the  prize  for  which  he  had  twice  con- 
spired against  the  lite  of  his  relation.  A  storm 
was  raiwd  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
encounter ;  and,  disguising  himself  in  female 
attire,  he  escaped  from  Arcot  to  his  own  fort 
ot  Vellore.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  youth- 
ful son  and  successor  of  Subder  Ali  met  tlie 
fate  of  his  Uther,  and  common  report  attri- 
buted to  Murteza  Khan  a  principal  share  in 
the  contrivance  of  this  murder  also.  Such 
was  the  man  to  whom  the  patronage  of  Du- 
pleix was  extended.  Murteza  Kl^n,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  his  former  attempt 
upon  the  nabobahip,  displayed  little  alacrity 
in  securiug  the  honour  now  tendered  him. 
That  honour  was  indeed  to  be  purchased  by 
the  disbursement  of  part  of  his  wealth,  and 
Murteza  Khan  was  intensely  avaricious.  The 
acceptance  of  it  also  involved  some  danger, 
and  Murteza  Khan  was  nogularly  puaillani- 
mous.  The  recollection  of  his  former  inglo- 
rious flight  from  Arcot  would  naturally  act  as 
a  check  upon  his  aspirations  to  return  thither, 
and  Dupleix  was  lone  kept  in  doubt  as  to  hia 
determination.  At  length  Murteza  Khan  so 
far  overcame  his  fears  for  his  treasure  and  hia 
personal  safety  as  to  proceed  to  Pondicherry, 
where  he  was  solemnly  installed  in  his  new 
dignity ;  and,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  Dupleix, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  But  Dupleix  was  not  long 
destined  to  rmoice  in  the  co-operation  of  so 
valuable  an  allv.  The  first  advance  made  by 
him  was  also  the  last  A  little  explanation  of 
what  was  expected  convinced  Murteza  Khan 
that  the  purchase  of  the  nabobship  was  an 
unpromising  speculation,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  submit  to  the  loss  which  he  had 
already  sustained  than  to  incur  the  obligations 
attendant  on  completing  the  bargain.  He 
accordingly  discovered  that  bis  presence  was 
indispensable  at  Vellore,  and  forthwith  je- 
turned  thither  to  repair  the  loss  which  his 
fortune  bad  suffered  bv  bis  temporary  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rank  of  nabob. 

Dupleix  was  thrown  altogether  upon  his 
own  resources.  Though  by  no  means  in- 
different to  the  possession  of  wealth,  the  desire 
of  accumulation  was  in  him  controlled  by  a 
passion  for  securing  to  himself  and  his  country 
the  ascendant  in  tiie  field  of  Indian  politics, 
and  his  large  private  fortune  was  freely  dis- 
pensed to  gratify  this  passion.  He  was  thus 
able,  in  the  month  of  January,  to  bring  into 
the  field  five  hundred  European  infantry  and 
sixty  horse,  together  with  two  thousand  se- 
poys. This  force  was  powerfully  aided  by  a 
lx>dy  of  four  thousand  Mahratta  cavalry  under 
Morari  Row,  who  dreadfully  harassed  the 
British  troops  under  Major  Lawrence,  that 
officer  bdng  sometimes  obliged  to  march  his 
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eotire  ibroe  to  Fort  St.  David  to  Moort  his 
supplies.  This  state  of  things  the  British 
oommaoder  would  have  been  glad  to  terminate 
bj  ao  engagemeBt,  but  the  Fren<di  ooold  not 
be  brought  to  quit  their  intrenchments,  and  a 
■uecessfnl  attaoL  upon  their  camp  was  deemed 
impracticable. 

The  intelligeBce  from  IViehioopoly  deter- 
mioed  Bfajor  Lawrence  immediately  to  march 
with  the  larger  part  of  his  force  to  its  relief. 
He  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May,  but  his  army 
had  suffered  on  its  manh  from  the  desertion 
of  foreigners,  and  still  more  from  the  oppres- 
sive heat  of  the  weather.  SeversI  men  died 
on  the  road,  others  were  sent  back  to  Fort 
St.  David,  and  on  the  day  of  arrival  atTri- 
ohinopoly  one  hundred  were  plaeed  in  the 
hospital.  After  providing  for  the  duties  of 
the  garrison,  the  combined  forces  of  Major 
Lawrence  and  Captain  Dalten  could  furnish 
for  the  field  only  five  hundred  Europeans  and 
two  thousand  sepoys ;  and  it  was  soon  further 
diminished  by  the  detachment  of  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  latter  in  search  of  provisions.  The 
presence  of  a  body  of  Mahomet  Alt's  horse 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  ik  strength  :  always,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Colonel  Wilks,  "ill  paid,  ill  com- 
mamied,  spiritless,  and  mutinous,"  they  now 
manifested  their  usual  chaiaderistics,  and  did 
not  even  dissemble  their  dislike  to  fighting. 

Dopleiz,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
counteracting  the  object  of  Major  Lawrence's 
march  to  Tridiinopoly,  had  despatched  thither 
successive  reinforcements ;  and  there  were  then 
arrayed  there  against  the  British  and  their 
ally  four  hundred  Europeans,  fifteen  hundred 
sepo^  in  French  pay,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  Mahrattas,  eight  thousand  Mysore 
horse,  twelve  hundred  Mysore  sepoys,  and 
about  fifteen  thousand  irregular  infitntry — 
makinff  together  neariy  thirty  thousand  men. 
This  disproportioQ  of  force  was  sufilciently 
dispiriting,  and  the  success  of  the  earlier  opera- 
tions of  Mi^or  Lawrence  was  not  calculated  to 
dispel  the  feeling  which  the  comparison  en- 
gendered. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Major  Lawrence, 
Captain  Dalton,  by  a  series  of  annoying  at- 
tacks upon  the  force  immediately  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  blockade,  had  succeeded  in 
frightening  them  from  their  position ;  and, 
after  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  fow 
days,  they  rejoined  the  main  body  in  the 
Idand  of  ceringfaam,  thus  affording  room  for 
the  access  of  supplies  to  Trichinopoly.  But 
the  respite  was  of  short  duration.  An  attempt 
made  by  Mijor  Lawrence  to  force  the  enemy's 
position  in  the  island  of  Seringham  foiled.  He 
then  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  in  the 
position  from  which  the  enemy  had  recently 
withdrawn,  and  the  maintenance  of  which  was 
80  important  for  securing  supplies.  But  this 
he  was  unaUe  to  effect;  and  being  compelled 
to  retire  nearer  the  fortress,  the  enemy  were 
enabled  again  to  interrupt  the  communication 
with  the  country  and  stop  the  truirit  of  pro- 


visions. In  the  hope  of  being  able  sometimes 
to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  force,  a 
post  was  established  at  a  place  called  the  Golden 
Rook.  This  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  troops  commanded  by  M.  Anstruc,  a 
French  officer  of  reputed  ability  ;  and,  before 
assistance  could  be  afforded,  the  sepoys  who 
defended  the  post  were  overcome,  and  the 
French  colours  hoisted.  Maior  Lawrence,  on 
becoming  aware  of  the  attack,  put  in  motion 
all  the  troops  at  his  disposal ;  but  some  were 
necessarily  left  for  the  protection  of  the  camp, 
and  a  considerabie  number  of  sepoys  had  gone 
into  the  fort  to  obtain  rations.  From  these 
causes,  the  force  with  which  be  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  party  on  the  rock  amounted 
only  to  about  four  hundred  Europeans  and 
five  hundred  native  troops,  aided  by  a  few 
field-pieces.  On  observing  that  the  French 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  rock,  the  British 
commander  paused.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vast  force  opposed  to  him  now  met  his  eye. 
The  rock  was  covered  by  the  enemy's  sepoys, 
supported  by  the  French  battalions.  The 
whole  Mysore  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  rear. 
The  enemv's  artillery  was  firing  from  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  Mahratta  horse  were 
hovering  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Eng- 
lish, occasionally  charging  with  a  view  to 
create  confusion.  With  such  a  prospect,  a 
pause  might  well  be  excused,  but  it  was  only 
momentary.  Finding  his  officers  and  men 
alike  anxious  to  engage,  Major  Lawrence  de< 
termined  to  trust  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  a 
{Mu-ty  of  fifrenadiers  was  ordered  to  march  and 
attack  the  rock  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
order  was  received  with  three  cheers,  and  the 
party  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity,  neither  halted  nor 
gave  fire  till  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
rock ;  the  enemy  retreating  precipitately  down 
the  opposite  side.  Major  lAwreoce,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  men,  moved  round  the  rock 
and  attacked  the  French  battalion  in  front, 
while  the  British  grenadiers  on  the  rock,  with 
a  select  party  of  sepoys  who  had  followed, 
poured  a  hekvy  fire  upon  its  right  flank. 
Thus  assailed,  the  French  troops  began  to 
waver,  and  a  ohar|re  by  the  English  bayonets 
completed  their  dismay.  They  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  leaving  three  field-pieoes 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  English  had 
yet»  however,  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in 
returning  safely  to  the  camp  in  the  face  of 
such  overpowering  numbers ;  but  this,  notwith* 
standing  some  attempts  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
to  prevent  it^  was  effected. 

Brilliant  as  was  the  success  of  the  British 
arms,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
so  great^  that  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
ultimate  success  could  be  entertained,  unless 
reinforcements  from  some  quarter  could  be 
procured.  Major  Lawrence  observes  that  a 
victory  or  two  more  would  have  left  all  his 
men  on  the  plains  of  Trichinopoly.  In  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  promises  of 
aapistance  often  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjure, 
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it  was  rAtoWed  tbivt  Major  Lawrence  shoald 
proceed  in  the  directiou  of  that  country,  acoom- 
paoied  by  Mahomet  Ali.  The  latter  personage 
left  his  palace  under  an  escort  of  English  bayo- 
nets designed  to  gnaid  him  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  his  own  troops,  who  assem- 
bled in  the  outer  oonrt  and  declared  their 
intention  not  to  permit  bis  departure  until 
their  arrears  of  pay  were  discharged.  Of  the 
vast  host  which  the  nabob  nominally  com- 
manded, exactly  fifty  accompanied  him  towards 
Taojore.  The  rest  remained  a  few  days  under 
the  walls  of  Tricbinopoly,  when  they  went 
over  to  the  enemy  in  a  body,  having  previously 
communicated  their  intention  to  Captain  Dal- 
ton,  and  requested  as  a  parting  favour  that  he 
would  not  tire  on  them.  That  officer,  glad  to 
be  rid  of  them  upon  any  terms,  made  them 
happy  by  promising  not  to  interfere  with  their 
movements ;  and  Uie  gallant  body  retired  at 
noon-day,  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
their  English  allies  to  detain  or  annoy  them. 

The  obiect  of  Major  Lawrence  in  marching 
towards Tanjore  was  effected.  He  obtained  from 
the  sovereign  of  that  country  the  assistance  of 
three  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Monaclgee.  He  was  also 
at  this  time  reinforced  by  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  men  who  had  just  arrived  from 
England,  and  by  three  hundred  native  trom. 
Thus  strengthened,  he  again  approached  Tri- 
chiaopoly,  but  found  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  prepared  to  dispute  his  return  thither. 
Having  a  convoy  of  several  thousand  bullocks, 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  avoid  an 
action ;  hot  this  being  impracticable,  the  re- 
quisite dispositions  were  made  for  an  engage- 
ment, which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The,  fears  or  the  ill  judgment  of  one  of 
their  officers  had  nearly  endangered  their 
success,  when  the  gallant  bearing  of  Major 
Lawrence  retrieved  it.  A  favourable  oppor- 
tuni^  being  presented  for  attacking  a  body  of 
the  French  which  had  halted  imprudently,  a 
party  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the 
officer  appointed  to  lead  it  sent  word  that  he 
could  not  proceed  without  artillery,  and  that 
he  was  halting  until  its  arrival.  The  answer 
of  Major  Lawrence  was  siven  in  person.  Put- 
ting his  horse  into  a  gallop,  he  rode  up  to  the 
af  and  dismounting,  placed  himself  at  its 
His  example  was  nobly  followed :  the 
enemy  shrunk  from  the  bayonets  of  the  Eng- 
lish grenadiers,  and  the  main  body  moving  to 
aid  the  party  led  by  Major  Lawrence,  the  fate 
of  the  day  was  determined.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, carried  off  one  prise,  of  which  they  made 
an  extraordinary  use.  This  was  the  palanquin 
ot  the  English  commander,  which  being  carried 
toPondicherry,  was  there  paraded  through  the 
town  in  triumphant  confinnation  of  a  report 
assiduously  circulated,  that  the  French  had 
been  successful  in  a  battle  in  which  Major 
Lawrence  was  killed. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  a  more  decisive  ad- 
vantage was  gained.  Both  armies  had  been 
in  the  mean  time  reinturoed,  but  that  of  |he 


enemy  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion.  The 
recent  success  of  Major  Lawrence  was,  how- 
ever, calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  his 
situation  with  regard  to  supplies  required  a 
bold  and  active  course.  He  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  engage  while  he  eould  be  *'  master  of 
his  own  dispositions."  The  result  of  this  de- 
termination was  a  brilliant  victonr,  in  which 
M.  Anstruo  and  several  other  officers  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  of  the  tents 
and  stores  of  the  f^nemy  captured.  The  fall  of 
Weyoonda^  a  plac«)  of  some  strength,  shortly 
followed.  On  this  occasion,  the  European  and 
native  troops  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  daring  courage  and  devotedness  of  spirit. 
The  British  sepoys  could  not  be  restrained  by 
their  officers  from  attempting  to  enter  the 
breach,  though  assured  tnat  it  was  not  yet 
practicable,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made 
to  ascend  under  a  most  galling  fire  from  the 
enemy  above.  Baffled  in  their  efforts,  they 
rushed  to  the  gate,  which  some  endeavoured  to 
force,  while  ouers  fired  upwards  on  those  en- 
gaged on  the  ramparts.  At  length  an  English- 
man, acting  as  seijeant  in  a  company  of  sepoys, 
mounting  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  men, 
succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  the  carved  work  of 
the  gateway,  and  thus  assisted  climbed  to  the 
top.  Those  behind  handed  up  to  him  the 
colours  of  bis  company,  which,  unaided,  he 
planted  on  the  parapet.  About  twenty  of  the 
company,  following  the  example  of  the  Ser- 
jeant, were  enabled  to  join  him  by  the  employ- 
ment of  similar  means  with  himself;  and  while 
some  of  this  heroic  band  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  others  descended  on  the  inside  of 
the  rampart  and  opened  the  gate,  through 
which  the  rest  of  the  assailing  party  rushed 
like  a  torrent. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Weyoonda,  Mi^or 
Lawrence  took  up  quarters  tor  the  rainy 
season  about  fifteen  miles  from  Trichinopoly, 
the  Tanjore  troops  having  previously  returned 
home.  Hera,  on  the  28w  of  November,  they 
received  news  of  an  attack  made  by  the 
French  on  Trichinopoly.  The  attempt  was 
unexpected,  the  garrison  in  a  great  degree 
taken  by  surprise;  and  could  the  French 
have  abstained  from  firing,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  plaoe  might  have  been  earned. 
But  the  first  snot  brought  all  to  their  posts, 
and  the  French  were  driven  back  with  a 
loss  of  Europeans  estimated  at  five  hundred 
men. 

Along  interval  of  comparative  repose  which 
succeeded  was  broken  by  a  serious  disaster  to 
the  English  arras.  In  the  s<uriy  part  of  the 
month  of  February,  a  Pftfty  of  European  and 
native  troops,  engaffed  in  the  oonveyanoe  of 
stores;,  was  surprised  and  defeated  with  great 
loss.  One  of  the^  most  lamentable  conse- 
quences was  the  destruction  of  the  gallant 
company  of  grenadiers  who  had  contributed 
80  largely  to  their  country's  honour  and  suc- 
cess: of  whom  Orme  observes,  that  "they 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  have 
reiidered  more  service  than  the  same  number 
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of  troops  belonging  to  any  nation  in  any  part 
of  the  world.*' 

Before  this  event,  an  attempt  bad  been 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  French 
and  English  East-India  Companies  to  nego* 
tiate;  but  after  several  days  had  been  oon- 
■amed  in  piofitleBS  diseossioii,  they  separated 
without  a  single  step  being  gained  towards 
raoonciliatioii.  But  the  year  was  not  to  close 
without  a  renewal  of  proceedings  for  pacifi- 
cation conducted  under  different  auspices. 
The  extraordinary  position  of  the  Freach  and 
English  in  the  East  had  been  forced  on  the 
attention  of  the  respective  governments  at 
home;  and  the  resolution  to  dispatch  a  Bri- 
tish squadron  with  reinforcements^  induced  the 
French  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  between  the  two 
countries,  by  commissioners  to  be  deputed  for 
the  purpose.  The  negotiations  were  to  be 
conducted  on  the  spot  where  the  dispute  had 
arisen,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
Dupleiz  would  have  been  continued  by  the 
French  government  as  its  representative. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  He  was 
superseded  by  the  appointment  of  M.  God- 
heu,  who  arrived  at  Pondicherry  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  and  proclaimed  his  commission. 
The  first  result  was  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
three  months,  which  commenced  on  the  11th 
of  October.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  Du- 
pleix  departed  for  Europe. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  subject  to  confirmation  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  on  the  11th  of  January  following 
a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  till  the  pleasure  of 
the  European  authorities  should  be  known. 
In  the  mean  time  everything  was  to  remain 
on  the  footing  of  tUi  possidetU,  By  the  treaty 
both  parties  were  restrained  from  interfering 
in  the  disputes  of  native  princes,  but  by  the 
articles  of  truce  they  engaged  to  oblige  their 
allies  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
and  in  case  of  contumacy,  to  enforce  com- 
pliance by  arms.  The  commander  of  the  Hy- 
soreans,  however,  denying  the  right  of  the 
French  to  conclude  any  treaty  for  him,  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  favourite  scheme 
of  getting  possession  of  Tiichinopoly,  till, 
alarmed  by  the  reported  approach  to  bis  fron- 
tier of  a  body  of  Mahrattas  to  levy  contribu- 
tions, and  by  the  simultaneous  advance  of 
Salabat  Jung  to  demand  the  Mogul's  tribute, 
he  suddenly  decamped. 

The  English  condnued  to  aid  Mahomet  Ali 
in  collecting  his  revenues  and  reducing  his 
refractory  vassals  to  obedienoe.    This  perhaps 


was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
the  treaty  with  the  French,  but  the  latter, 
under  M.  Bussy,  were  rendering  similar  assist- 
ance to  Salabat  Jung.  In  Madura  and  Tin- 
nevelly,  the  operations  of  the  English  were 
attended  with  little  success  and  still  less 
honour ;  and  an  attempt  to  ooeroe  into  obe- 
dience Uie  notorious  Murtesa  Khan  was  met 
by  an  intimation  from  the  governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry, that  it  was  regarded  as  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty  and  would  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. The  attempt  was  thereupon  aban- 
doned. 

The  services  of  the  fleet  which  had  arrived 
from  England  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Watson,  not  being  required  for  any  other  ob- 
ject, were  employed  in  the  suppression  of  a 
system  of  piracy  which  for  nearly  fifty  years 
had  been  a  source  of  seriouii  annoyance  to  the 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  was  carried 
on  by  a  family  bearing  the  name  of  Angria, 
the  founder  of  which  had  been  the  commander 
of  the  Mahratta  fieet,  and  who,  availing  him- 
self of  the  opportunities  which  the  events  of 
the  times  threw  in  his  way,  obtained  the 
ffrant  of  certain  forts  and  districts  convenient 
for  the  exercise  of  the  trade  of  piracy,  and 
established  a  petty  sovereignty.  His  descend- 
ants failing  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Peishwa, 
that  potentate  united  with  the  English  to 
chastise  them.  Early  in  1755,  a  small  British 
force  commanded  by  Commodore  James  at- 
tacked and  captured  Sevemdroog,  one  of  the 
forts  of  Toolajee  Angria,  and  also  the  island 
of  Bancoot.  The  Peishwa's  fleet  were  to  have 
assisted  in  the  enterprise,  but  they  never  ven- 
tured within  gun-shot  of  the  fort.  In  Feb- 
ruary following,  Admiral  Watson  sailed  with 
the  fleet  under  his  command  to  attack  Ghe- 
riah,  the  principal  harbour  and  stronghold  of 
the  pirates.  In  this  service  he  was  aided  by 
Clive,  who  had  recently  arrived  at  Bombay 
from  England,  with  a  force  intended  to  be 
employed  against  the  French  in  the  Deccan, 
but  which,  from  the  change  of  circumstances 
that  had  taken  place,  was  now  at  liberty  for 
any  other  service.  The  Mahrattas  were  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack  on  Gheriah,  but  the 
allies  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  desirous  of 
outwitting  each  other  as  of  overcoming  the 
enemy.  %oth  parties  meditated  an  exclusive 
appropriation  of  the  booty  which  was  anti- 
cipated, and  both  took  much  pains  to  attain 
their  object.  The  English  were  successful. 
The  place  fell  into  their  hands,  and  their 
Mahratta  friends  were  disappointed  of  the 
expected  prize. 
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Clite  had  returned  to  India  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David. 
Thither  he  proceeded,  when  his  services  were 
no  longer  required  on  the  western  coast,  and 
in  the  month  of  June  formally  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  But  in  this  compara- 
tively quiet  post  he  had  not  remained  quite 
two  months,  when  the  aid  of  hia  military 
talents  was  called  for  in  a  part  of  India  where 
they  had  never  yet  heen  exercised. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  Soubabdar  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  had  died  in  the 
month  of  April.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mirza 
Mahmood,  better  known  by  his  assumed  name 
of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  who  appears  to  have 
stood  to  Aliverdi  Khan  in  the  double  rela- 
tionship of  gr&odnephew  and  grandson.  Ali- 
verdi Khan  had  been  the  architect  of  bis  own 
greatness,  and  his  career  was  not  unstained 
by  crime ;  but  his  talents  were  considerable, 
his  habits  of  life  grave,  and  his  government 
as  free  from  oppression  as  was  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  Oriental  despot- 
ism. It  has  been  said  that  he  was  "perhaps 
the  only  prince  in  the  East  whom  none  of  his 
subjects  wished  to  assassinate."  The  character 
of  his  successor  was  widely  different.  His 
intellect  was  feeble,  his  habits  low  and  de- 
praved, his  propensities  vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme. From  a  child  he  had  been  sullen,  ca- 
pricious, and  cruel.  His  education  afforded 
no  corrective  of  these  evil  dispositions,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tended  to  foster  them.  He 
was  the  idol  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  was 
destined  to  succeed  ;  and  through  the  doting 
fondness  of  age  bis  early  years  were  passed 
amidst  unbounded  indulgence.  Such  a  train- 
^»g»  operating  upon  such  a  nature  as  that  of 
8ooraj-oo-Dowlah,  produced  the  result  which 
might  have  been  anticipated.  His  advance 
towards  manhood  was  marked  by  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  vice.  His  companions 
were  selected  from  the  lowest  and  baflost  of 
mankind,  and  with  these  congenial  associates 
his  days  and  nights  were  pasMd  amidst  every 
species  of  intemperance. 

Aliverdi  Khan  had  occasionally  called  upon 
the  English  to  contribute  to  replenish  his  trea- 
sury. These  demands  were  sometimes  refused, 
and  the  refusal  was  followed  by  the  stoppage 
of  trade.  But  the  Soubabdar  was  an  intelligent 
prince,  and  knew  the  value  of  European  com- 
merce too  well  to  destroy  it.  The  disputes 
which  arose  never  proceeded  to  extremities, 
and  the  English,  on  the  whole,  found  little 
reason  to  complain.  The  death  of  Aliverdi 
Khan  and  the  accession  of  Soony-oo-DowIah, 


made  an  important  difference  in  their  position. 
The  new  Soubabdar  was  known  to  entertain 
unftivourable  views  towards  the  English.  It 
has  been  said,  indeed,  that  his  predecessor, 
notwithstanding  the  great  moderation  of  his 
government,  shared  those  views,  and  that  his 
last  advice  to  his  grandson  was  to  deprive  the 
English  of  military  power.  But  whether  the 
hatred  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  were  stimulated 
by  the  advice  of  his  grand&ther,  or  left  to 
its  awn  operation,  it  is  certain,  that,  at  a 
very  early  period  after  his  accession  to  power, 
it  was  actively  manifested.  w^ 

The  subordinate  government  of  Dacca  had  I 
been  administered  by  an  uncle  of  Sooraj-oo-  ^ 
Dowlah,  who  had  died  a  short  time  before- 
Aliverdi  Khan.  Hisdewan,  or  treasurer,  not 
deeming  his  family  or  his  property  safe  in- 
Daoca,  had  sent  them  away  under  the  care 
of  his  son,  named  Kishindoss,  who  had  solicited 
and  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  Calcutta. 
This  gave  offence  to  &k>oraj-oo-Dowlah,  who 
endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  persuade 
Aliverdi  Khan  that  the  English  were  actuated 
by  hostile  feelings  towards  him.  The  death 
of  his  grandfather  relieved  him  from  restraint, 
and  immediately  after  that  event  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  President  of  Calcutta, 
requiring  that  Kishindoss  should  be  given  np. 
But  this  letter  was  forwarded  in  a  manner  so 
extraordinary  as  to  warrant  suspicion  of  its 
authenticity.  The  bearer,  disguised  as  a  ped- 
dler, came  in  a  small  boat,  and  on  landing 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  native  named 
Omichund,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
the  British  authorities.  Omichund,  who  was 
the  richest  merchant  in  Calcutta,  had  been 
largely  engaged  in  providing  the  Company's 
investments,  and  from  thb  occupation  a  great 
portion  of  his  wealth  had  been  derived.  But 
of  this  source  of  profit  he  had  been  for  some 
years  deprived,  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
satisfiujtion  which  had  arisen  with  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  and  which  had  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  &ctors  by  the  Company,  to  purchase 
at  the  provincial  markets.  The  British  council 
appear  on  this  account  to  have  viewed  the 
alleged  communication  from  Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah with  increased  distrust,  and  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  contrivance  of  Omichund  to 
give  himself  importance.  The  messenger  was 
accordingly  dismissed  without  an  answer.  It 
was  not  long  before  another  communication 
from  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  was  received  on  a  dif- 
ferent subject.  He  had  heard  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  strengthening  their  fortifications, 
and  he  required  them  to  desist.    An  answer 
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WM  returned,  in  part  denying  the  tmth  of  the 
report  which  had  reached  the  prince,  and  in 
put  jnBtifjring  the  proceedings  which  he  ae- 
cribed  to  the  English  authorities,  on  th^ 
ground  of  apprehended  hostilitiee  with  the 
French.  This  letter  threw  the  Soubahdar 
into  a  transport  of  rage ;  and  although  then 
actually  on  his  inarch  to  reduce  a  refmctory 
dependent  to  obedience,  he  abandoned  this 
object  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
English.  He  forthwith  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  English  factory  at  Goesimbasar,  which 
immediately  surrendered  without  an  effi>rt 
being  made  to  defend  it. 

The  news  of  the  &11  of  CossimbaEar  was 
received  at  Calcutta  with  feelings  of  dismay. 
The  gsrrieon  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred  ; 
not  more  than  a  third  of  their  number  were 
Europeans,  and  few,  if  any,  had  ever  been  in 
action.  In  addition  to  the  regular  troops  in 
garrison,  Calcutta  boasted  a  militia  formed 
from  the  European  and  native  inhabitants  ; 
but  so  little  attention  had  been  given  to  train- 
ing this  foroe,  that  when  called  out^  it  is 
said,  there  were  scarcely  anv  among  them 
"  who  knew  the  right  from  the  wrong  end " 
of  their  muskets.  Hie  works  were  altogether 
inadequate  to  sustain  a  protracted  siege,  and 
had  they  been  of  greater  strength  little  would 
have  been  gained,  as  the  stock  of  provisions 
within  the  place  was  not  more  than  equal  to 
a  few  weeks'  consumption  of  its  crowded  popu- 
lation. The  supply  of  ammunition  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  three  days'  expenditure,  if 
in  a  good  condition,  and  great  part  of  it  was 
spoilt  by  damp.  There* was  hurdly  a  carriage 
tnat  would  bear  a  gun,  and  numerous  pieces 
of  cannon  were  lying  useless  under  the  walls. 
Assistance  was  naturally  sought  from  Madras 
and  Bombay ;  but,  with  the  use  of  ordinary 
expedition  on  the  part  of  the  Soubahdar,  it 
was  obviously  impossible  that  any  could  arrive 
in  time  to  save  Calcutta  from  fiilling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  AppHcation  for  aid  was 
made  to  the  Dutch  ana'  French  authorities, 
but  from  neither  was  any  obtained.  The 
answer  of  the  Dutch  was  an  unqualified  re- 
fusal. The  Franch,  less  dogged,  but  more 
insolent,  offered  to  join  the  English,  if  the 
latter  would  quit  Calcutta  and  remove  their 
garrison  and  effects  to  the  French  settlement 
of  Chandemagore. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Soubahdar  was  ad- 
vancing, and  the  celerity  of  his  movements 
relieved  th^  English  from  tiie  perplexities  of 
long  suspense.  Within  a  very  few  days  after 
the  fall  of  Oossimbasar  became  known,  the 
enemy's  guns  were  heard  at  Calcutta.  The 
usual  method  of  calming  the  angry  feelings  of 
eastern  princes  was  resorted  to.  A  sum  of 
money  was  tendered  in  purchase  of  the  Sou- 
bahdar's  absence,  but  refused.  Some  show  of 
resistance  followed,  but  tiiere  was  litUe  more 
than  show.  The  means  of  defence  were  indeed 
small ;  but  had  they  been  greater,  they  would 
probably  have  been  vain,  from  there  being  no 
one  competent  to  direct  them  effectually.  &me 


of  the  military  officers,  and  among  them  those 
of  the  highest  rank,  are  represented  as  no- 
toriously incompetent,  and  their  deficiencies 
were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  wisdom  or 
vigour  of  the  civil  authorities.  It  is  a  small 
reproach  to  the  dvil  and  commercial  servants 
of  the  Company,  that  they  were  generally 
deficient  in  military  knowledge  and  skill; 
but  many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  no  less 
deficient  in  energy,  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
regard  to  the  most  obvious  demands  of  duty. 
The  natural  result  was,  that  while  the  thunder 
of  the  enemy  roared  without,  insubordinap 
tion,  division,  and  distraction  were  uding  him 
within.  All  authority  seems  to  have  bron  at 
an  end.  "  From  the  time,"  says  an  eve-wit- 
ness, "  that  we  were  confined  to  the  defence 
of  the  fort  itself,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
disorder,  riot,  and  confusion.  Everybody  was 
officious  in  advising,  but  no  one  was  properly 
qualified  to  give  advice."  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  expediency  of  abandoning  the 
fort  and  retreating  on  shipboard  naturally 
occurred  to  the  besieged,  and  such  a  retreat 
might  have  been  made  without  dishonour. 
But  the  want  of  concert,  together  with  the 
criminal  eagerness  manifested  by  some  of  the 
principal  servants  of  the  Company  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety  at  any  sacrifice,  made 
the  closing  scene  of  the  siege  one  of  the  most 
diflgraceftu  in  which  Englishmen  have  ever 
been  engaged.  On  the  18th  of  June,  it  was 
resolved  to  remove  the  female  residents  at 
Calcutta,  and  such  eflfects  as  could  be  con- 
veniently carried  away,  to  a  ship  lying  before 
the  fort.  In  the  night  the  general  retreat 
was  to  take  place.  Two  civil  servants,  named 
Manningham  and  Frankland,  volunteered  to 
superintend  the  embarkation  of  the  females, 
and  having  on  this  pretence  quitted  the  scene 
of  danger,  refused  to  return.  Others  followed 
their  example,  and  escaped  to  the  ship,  which 
in  the  evening  weighed  anchor  and  dropped 
down  the  river,  followed  by  every  other  vessel 
of  any  size  at  the  station.  In  the  morning  no 
means  of  escape  were  available,  except  two 
small  boats  which  still  remained  at  the  wharf. 
These  were  eagerly  seized  by  parties  of  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  and  amour  those  who  thus 
departed  were  Mr.  Drake,  the  Governor,  and 
the  Commandant,  Captain  Minohin.  Aban- 
doned by  those  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
protect  them,  the  devoted  community  pro- 
ceeded to  take  measures  for  establishing  some 
authority  in  place  of  that  so  unwortfily  re- 
nounced. The  senior  member  of  council  re- 
maining in  the  fort  waived  his  obim,  and  Mr. 
Ho^well,  another  member,  assumed  the  com- 
mand with  the  full  consent  of  all  parties.  No 
expectation  was  entertained  of  preventing  the 
ultimate  fell  of  the  place ;  the  only  object  in 
view  was  to  defend  it  until  a  retreat  could  be 
made,  and  a  Company's  ship  which  had  been 
stationed  up' the  river  would,  it  was  antici- 
pated, afford  the  means  of  escape.  Orders 
were  sent  to  bring  the  ship  as  near  the  fort  as 
was  practicable,  and  the  commander  proceeded 
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to  carry  them  into  effect ;  but  the  pilot,  in- 
fected by  the  dastardly  feeling  which  had  over- 
come Bomany  of  his  superiors,  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  ran  the  ship  aground.  There 
was  now  no  hope  but  in  the  considerate  feelings 
of  those  who  had  fled  from  their  companions, 
still  exposed  to  dangers  which  they  had  refused 
to  share.  Ignobly  as  they  had  abandoned  their 
proper  duties,  it  could  not  be  belicTed  that, 
when  the  consciousness  of  personal  safety  had 
calmed  their  agitation,  and  time  bad  afforded 
opportunity  for  reflection,  they  would  cooUy 
surrender  a  large  body  of  their  countrymen 
to  the  merGj  of  a  despot,  whose  naturally  cruel 
disposition  was  inflamed  by  the  most  savage 
hatred  of  the  English.  To  the  hope  of  succour 
from  this  quarter  the  inmates  of  the  besieged 
fort  naturally  turned  when  all  other  fitiled. 
For  two  days  after  the  flight  of  the  governor 
and  those  who  accompanied  him,  the  defence 
of  the  place  was  maintained  with  little  skill 
indeed,  but  with  considerable  perseverance. 
For  two  entire  days  did  the  besieged  throw  up 
signals,  calling  upon  their  fugitive  companions 
to  assist  them  in  escaping  the  dangers  which 
those  companions  had  feared  so  much,  that 
they  had  sacrificed  even  honour  to  safety. 
For  two  entire  days  did  the  fugitives  look 
upon  those  signals,  while  the  flames  which 
burst  from  all  parts  of  the  town  testified  still 
more  amply  to  the  distress  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  continued  firing  of  the  enemy  told  of 
their  increasing  danger,  without  making  a 
single  effort  to  answer  the  calls  upon  their 
humanity,  or  to  interpose  the  slightest  assist- 
ance. One  who  had  given  minute  attention 
to  the  subject  observes,  that  "  a  single  sloop 
with  fifteen  brave  men  on  board  might,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  have  come 
up,  and  anchoring  under  the  fort,  have  carried 
away  all "  who  remained  to  become  a  tyrant's 
captives ;  but  even  fifteen  brave  men  were 
wanting  for  the  duty. 

The  enemv  entered,  and  the  Company's 
servants,  civil  and  military,  by  consequence 
became  prisoners.  They  had  at  first  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  great  severity  of  treatment, 
the  Soubahdar  having  assured  Mr.  Holwell, 
"  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,"  that  no  harm 
should  come  to  them.  Harm,  however,  did 
come,  whether  by  tiie  contrivance  of  the 
Soubahdar  or  of  some  of  his  dependents.  Diffi- 
culty was  found,  or  pretended,  in  discovering 
a  proper  place  of  security,  and,  after  some 
search,  a  room  attached  to  the  barracks, ! 
which  had  been  used  lor  the  confinement  <^| 
military  offenders^  was  selected  for  the  por-j 
pose.  The  dimensions  of  this  i^ace  were 
eighteen  feet  by  fourteen.  On  three  sides' 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  admission  of 
air  or  light ;  on  the  fourth  were  two  small 
windows  secured  by  iron  bars  ;  but  these,  it 
is  represented,  from  their  position  not  being 
to  the  windward,  could  admit  little  air,  an 
evil  aggravated  b^  the  overhanging  of  a  low 
verandah*  Within  a  space  thus  confined  and 
ill  ventilated,  on  a  siutry  night  in  the  sul- 


triest season  of  the  year,  were  immured  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  human  beings,  a  vast 
majority  being  Europeans,  to  whose  northern 
constitutions  the  oppressive  climate  of  Bengal 
could  scarcely  be  made  supportable  by  tiie  aid 
of  every  resource  that  art  could  suggest,  and 
several  of  them  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
recent  wounds.  Few  of  the  persons  knew 
anything  of  the  place ;  those  who  did  could 
not  at  first  persuade  theniselvee  that  their 
guards  seriously  proposed  to  shut  up  such 
numbers  in  that  narrow  prison,  or  they  might 
perhaps,  as  one  of  the  survivors  afterwards 
declared,  have  preferred  to  encounter  instant 
death,  by  rushing  on  the  swords  of  the  sol- 
diers, to  the  lingering  torture  which  awaited 
them.  When  at  length  they  perceived  the 
honors  of  their  situation,  an  offer  of  a  thou- 
sand rupees  was  made  to  an  officer  of  the 
guard  if  he  would  procure  the  removal  of  part 
of  the  prisoners  to  another  pUoe.  He  with- 
drew, but  returned  with  an  answer  that  it 
was  impossible.  The  offer  was  doubled,  and 
the  man  again  withdrew;  but  he  returned 
only  to  diiappoint  the  hope  of  relief,  if  any 
hope  existecL  by  declaring  that  the  desired 
change  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
orders  of  the  Soubahdar  ;  that  he  was  asleep, 
and  none  dared  to  wake  him.  Of  the  horrors 
of  the  night  which  succeeded,  no  words  can 
raise  an  adequate  conception,  The  heat  and 
thirst  soon  became  intolerable ;  and  though 
resistance  to  the  iate  that  impended  seemed 
useless,  to  yield  to  it  calmly  was  more  than 
could  be  expected  from  human  nature.  The 
rapidly  sinking  strength  of  the  sufferers  was 
exhausted,  and  their  torments  aggravated,  by 
frantic  struggles  with  each  oth«r  to  gain  a  po- 
sition near  the  windows,  or  to  obtain  a  few 
drops  of  the  water  with  which  their  guards, 
more  in  mockery  than  in  mercy,  scantily  sup- 
plied them  through  the  grating.  In  these 
dreadful  contests,  some  were  beaten  down  and 
trampled  to  death — ^while,  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  room,  the  work  of  the  destroyer 
was  in  fearful  progress  through  the  over- 
powering heat  and  the  vitiated  condition  of 
the  air — and  happy  might  thev  be  esteemed 
whose  sufferings  were  thus  shortened.  Of 
the  remainder,  some  were  in  a  state  of  deli- 
rium ;  others  rapidly  advancing  to  that  state, 
but  still  retaining  a  consciousness  of  the  scene 
and  circumstanoes  around  them,  strove  by  in- 
sult and  abuse  to  provoke  the  guards  to  fire 
on  them.  At  length  the  morning  oame,  and 
with  it  an  order  for  bringing  out  the  priso- 
ners. The  execution  of  the  mandate  was  im- 
peded by  the  piles  of  dead  which  blocked  up 
the  doorway;  an  obstacle  which  it  required 
some  time  to  remove.  Those  in  whom  the 
spark  of  life  was  not  extinct  then  came  forth, 
once  again  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 
Their  number  was  twenty-three :  of  these 
several  were  soon  after  carried  off  by  putrid 
diseases,  the  consequence  of  the  cruelty  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected. 
The  precise  share  of  the  Soubahdar  in  this 
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akrooions  tranaaction  is  not  ascertuiiahle. 
One  of  the  BofFerers  believed  that  the  orders 
were  only  geneml,  and  amounted' to  no  more 
than  that  the  priBoners  ahould  be  secnred. 
He  attribntes  the  barbarity  with  which  thev 
were  enforced  to  the  Boldiers  intrnsted  with 
their  execution,  and  it  ia  certain  that  the 
borrors  of  the  Black  Hole  afforded  them  en^ 
tertainment.  ''They  took  care,"  aaya  Hol- 
well,  "  to  keep  na  anpplied  with  water,  that 
they  might  have  the  aatiiifaotion  of  aeeing  us 
fight  for  it,  aa  they  phraaed  it,  and  held  np 
lighta  to  the  bars  that  they  might  lose  no  part 
of  their  inhuman  diveruon."  Another  of  the 
priaonera  aeema  to  have  thought  that  the' 
ordera  were  specific  aa  to  the  place  of  coa- 
fioementy  but  that  they  were  iasued  in  igno- 
rance of  its  small  dimensions.  But  theae  apo^ 
logetio  suggestions,  however  creditable  to  the 
generosity  of  the  sufferers,  can  do  little  to 
relieve  the  (^raoter  of  the  man  under  whose 
authority  this  wholesale  murder  of  prisoners 
took  place.  The  character  of  the  oificers  of 
a  government  is  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mined by  that  of  those  whom  they  serve  ;  and 
if  the  servants  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  exercised 
any  discretion  in  the  choice  of  a  prison,  it 
may  safely  be  concluded  that  their  choice  was 
made  under  a  full  impression  that  it  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  their  master.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Soubahdar  shows 
ttiat  such  a  belief  would  have  been  well  war- 
ranted. When  Mr.  Holwell  was  admitted  to 
his  presence  on  the  momiog  after  the  murder, 
exhibiting  on  his  person  painful  evidence  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  night,  the.  Soubahdar 
expressed  neither  regret  for  the  horrors  that 
had  occurred,  nor  displeasure  at  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  been  the  direct  instruments 
of  producing  them;  but  harshly  interrupted 
Mr.  Holwell's  attempt  to  describe  them  by  a 
demand  fer  the  treasure  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed. V. 

"All  was  lost,"  says  Orme,  "before  the 
preridency  of  Madras  even  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  danger."  The  surrender  of  Gos- 
simbazar  was  not  known  there  until  the  15th 
of  July.  Disturbances  with  the  native  princes 
were  too  common  to  excite  mudiaurpriae,  and 
it  waa  auppcaed  that  the  attack  upon  Ooa- 
simbasar  was  the  result  of  a  temporary  out- 
break either  of  jealousy  or  avarice,  and  that 
the  wrath  of  the  hostile  prince  would  in  due 
time  be  appeased,  in  the  usual  way,  by  a  pre- 
sent It  was,  notwithstanding,  thought  ad- 
visable to  strengthen  the  British  establishment 
in  Bengal,  and  Major  Kilpatrick  was  des- 
patched thither  with  two  hundred  and  thirty 
troops^  mostly  Europeans.  On  the  5th  of 
August  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta^ 
which  **  scarcely  created  more  horror  and  re- 
sentment than  oonatemation  and  perplexity." 

Part  d  Uie  council  were  opposed  to  sending 
any  hirge  force  to  Bengal,  from  a  fear  of  di- 
minishing the  security  of  the  English  interests 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  desired  to  try 
the  eflBsct  of  negotiation.    This  line  of  policy 


was  streDUously  resisted  by  Orme,  the  cele- 
brated historian,  then  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Madras.  He  maintained  the  necessity  of 
dispatching  such  a  force  as  should  be  sufficient 
to  act  with  vigour  and  effect  against  the  Sou* 
bahdar,  and,  ^ter  much  opposition,  his  advice 
prevuled.  To  carry  it  into  effect  the  co- 
operation of  Admiral  Watson,  with  the  squad- 
ron under  his  command,  waa  requested.  This 
was  readily  granted  ;  but  a  difficulty  was 
started  as  to  Uie  disposal  of  the  captures  which 
might  be  made  by  the  fleet.  This  waa  no 
sooner  arranged  than  other  difficulties  arose 
out  of  the  questions,  who  should  command  the 
land  forces— what  should  be  the  extent  of  the 
general's  authority — his  military  and  diplo- 
matic powers — in  what  relation  he  should 
stand  to  the  late  governor  and  council  of  Oal- 
cutta — and  how  far  their  authority  should  be 
maintained  or  reduced  ¥  More  than  six  weeks 
had  intervened  before  the  fall  of  Calcutta  waa 
known  at  Madras ;  more  than  two  months  waa 
subsequently  consumed  in  disputes. 

Mr.  Pigot»  the  governor  of  Madras,  was 
desirous  of  undertiJLing  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  but  he  was  without  military  ex- 
perience, and  claimed  more  extensive  powers 
than  his  associates  in  the  government  felt  juo- 
tified  in  granting,  and  they  declined  to  gratify 
him.  The  next  claim  was  made  by  Colonel 
Aldercron,  who  was  at  Madras  in  command 
of  one  of  the  king's  regiments,  but  his  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  In- 
dian warfare  was  regarded  as  disqualifying 
him  for  the  duty ;  and  another  objection  to  his 
being  intruated  with  it  was  grounded  on  hia 
being  independent  of  the  Company'a  aervanta, 
and  little  disposed  to  recognize  their  autho- 
rity. Colonel  Lawrence  waa  in  every  way 
qualified  for  the  command,  and  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  been  nominated  to  it,  had  he 
not  been  incapacitated  by  the  state  of  hia 
health.  It  would  have  been  atrange  if  in  thia 
emergency  Clive  should  have  been  forgotten. 
Orme  had  the  credit  of  suggesting  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  and  the  proposal,  be- 
ing  warmly  approved  by  Olive's  early  and  un- 
deviatingmend.  Colonel  Lawrence,  was  finally 
adopted.  The  powers  of  the  former  governor 
and  council  of  Calcutta,  in  civil  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  were  preserved  to  them,  but  in 
all  military  matters  Clive  was  to  be  entirely 
independent.  This  was  atrongly  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Manningham,  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Calcutta— a  gentleman  who  boasted  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  having  been  foremost 
in  the  disgraceful  flight  from  that  place,  and 
who  had  been  deputed  by  the  fugitives  on  a 
mission  to  Madras  His  remonatrances,  with- 
out doubt,  received  all  the  attention  which  the 
firmness  of  his  character  demanded,  but  they 
were  ineffectual. 

The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  Europeans  and  fif- 
teen hundred  sepoys.  The  squadron  under 
Admiral  Watson  consisted  of  five  ships.  In 
these  and  in  ^ve  transporta  the  forcea  were 
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embarked ;  bat,  wbeii  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, they  were  deprived  of  the  royal  artillery 
and  of  the  king's  gune  and  storei  by  the  perti- 
nacious refusal  of  Colonel  Alderoron  to  suffer 
them  to  proceed  unless  he  had  the  command. 
These  were  consequently  dis^nbarked.  On 
the  16th  of  October  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Madras,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  all  the 
ships  except  two^  after  encountering  some  dis- 
asters, had  arrived  at  Fulta,  a  yilh^  on  the 
Hooghly,  at  some  distance  from  Calcutta,  at 
which  the  British  authorities  had  re-assembled 
when  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
their  panic.  The  absence  of  the  two  missing 
ships  seriously  diminished  the  efficiency  of  the 
force.  One  of  them,  the  Oumbetimnd,  which 
bore  the  flag  of  Admiral  Pocock,  the  second  in 
command,  was  the  largest  in  the  squadron, 
and  had  on  board  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
European  troops  :  the  other,  a  Company's 
ship,  named  the  Marlborough^  contained  the 
greater  part  of  the  field-artillery.  The  de- 
tachment under  Major  Kilpatrick,  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  Madras  on  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  &11  of  CossimbaBar,  was  at 
Fulta,  but,  having  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
effects  of  long  encampment  upon  swampy 
ground,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  add  mate- 
rially to  the  strength  of  the  British  force.  Of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  men  who  had  ori- 
ginally compoeed  it,  one-half  had  perished, 
and  of  those  who  survived  only  thirty  were  fit 
for  duty.  Beinforcements  were  expected  from 
Bombay,  but  Clive  determined  to  wait  neither 
for  them  nor  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  ships 
which  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  but  to  advance  at  once  upon  Calcutta. 

The  reduction  of  that  place  had  been  re- 
garded by  Sooraj-oo-DowliUi  as  the  most  glo- 
rious achicTement  peifonned  in  India  since 
the  d^ys  of  Timour.  The  conquest  was  an- 
nounced at  Delhi  by  letters  magnifying  its 
importance,  and  dwelling  with  equal  diffuse- 
ness  and  complacency  on  the  glory  of  the 
conqueror.  But,  though  satiated  with  honour, 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  was  in  other  respects  griev- 
ously disappointed.  He  had  imagined  Calcutta 
one  of  the  richest  places  in  the  world,  and  had 
anticipated  immense  wealth  from  its  plunder. 
Now  that  the  prize  was  in  his  possession,  he 
found  that  he  had  greatly  over-esUmated  its 
value.  Meet  of  the  inhabitants  had  removed 
their  property  in  contemplation  of  the  Sou- 
bahdar's  visit,  and  the  season  of  the  year  was 
one  in  which  no  large  stock  of  merchandise 
was  accumulated  at  Calcutta.  The  treasury 
of  Omichund  furnished  about  four  lacs  of 
rupees,  besides  some  valuable  effects;  and 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  the  property  of  other 
parties,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 
The  soldiers  having  appropriated  so  much  of 
this  as  they  were  able  to  conceal,  and  the 
officers  appointed  to  superintend  the  plunder 
having  provided  for  themselves  as  far  as  they 
imagined  they  might  vri th  impunity,  the  re 
mamder  formed  a  solid   appendage  to  th 


abounding  gbi^  in  which  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
rejoiced.  Mr.  Holwell  and  other  servants  of 
the  Company  were  treated  with  great  cruelty, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  might  thereby 
be  brought  to  discover  some  concealed  trea- 
sure; but  as  none  existed,  no  revelation  of 
the  place  of  its  concealment  could  be  made  ; 
and  the  Soubahdar  having  left  in  Calcutta  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  quitted  it 
with  little  gain  in  any  respect,  except  of  self- 
satis£sction.  His  disappointed  feelings  found 
consolation  in  hostile  messages  to  the  French 
and  Dutch,  both  of  whom  he  threatened  to 
extirpate  unless  they  immediately  contributed 
to  the  replenishment  of  his  treasurv.  They 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  professions  of 
respect  and  attachment,  but  the  Soubahdar 
did  not  choose  to  be  paid  in  such  currency ; 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  the 
contribution  of  four  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees, 
while  the  French  obtained  the  like  favour  by 
the  payment  of  three  lacs  and  a  half.  The 
better  terms  accoi-ded  to  the  latter  were  in 
consideration  of  their  having  furnished  the 
Soubahdar,  when  on  his  march  to  Calcutta, 
with  two  hundred  chests  of  gunpowder,  a 
service  which  the  prince  was  too  grateful  to 
foi^et,  even  when  engaged  in  plundering  those 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it.  Thus,  neither 
Dutch  nor  French  had  much  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  success  of  the  policy  which  had  re- 
strained them  from  affording  aid  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

From  the  view  which  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  took 
of  his  own  military  genius  and  its  results,  he 
had  never  contemplated  the  probability  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  IBnglish  to  recover 
that  which  thev  had  lost.  Indeed,  had  he 
been  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  population 
of  that  division  of  the  earth  within  which 
England  lies,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  very 
sm^  part,  he  might  have  been  justified  in  the 
proud  contempt  which  he  dispUyed  for  his 
enemies ;  for  it  was  the  belief  of  this  prince 
that ''  there  were  not  ten  thousand  men  in  all 
Europe  1 1 "  Tet  the  loss  of  the  trade  carried 
on  by  a  small  fraction  of  this  scantily  peopled 
portion  of  the  globe  was  seriously  felt  in  the 
diminution  of  we  revenues  of  Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah ;  and  he  was  meditating  the  grant  of  per^ 
mission  to  the  English  to  return,  under  severe 
restrictions,  when  this  exercise  of  his  clemency 
was  arrested  by  intelligence  that  they  had 
returned  without  invitation,  in  great  force,  and 
were  advancing  upon  their  old  settlement. 
The  whole  army  of  the  Soubahdar  was  forth- 
with ordered  to  assemble  at  Moorshedabad, 
the  capital  of  his  dominions,  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  daring  strangers.  In  the 
mean  time  dispositions  had  been  made  for  de- 
fending Calcutta  by  the  officer  in  command 
there,  who,  says  Orme,  "  had  no  courage  but 
much  circumspection."  To  this  person  letters 
were  forwarded  from  Clive  and  Admiral  Wat- 
-son,  addressed  to  the  Soubahdar.  They  were 
eopen,  and  the  oautioos  officer,  after  ascertain- 
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img  their  ohaneUr,  dedared  that  he  dared 
not  aend  letters  written  in  inch  menacing 
terms. 

On  the  27th  December  the  fleet  left  Fnlta, 
and  the  next  day  anchored  at  Moidapore, 
where  the  troops  were  disembarked  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  marching  to  attack  Budge-Badge, 
a  Ibrt  of  some  strength,  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. The  march  thither  was  one  of  dreadful 
Iktigae,  and  occupied  sixteen  hours.  The 
country  was  such  as  could  not  be  traTersed, 
under  the  most  Mvourable  mroumstancee,  with- 
out extreme  labour,  and  the  troops  on  this 
occasion  had  not  only  to  encounter  the  diffl- 
oultiea  which  it  presented  to  their  own  pas- 
sage, but  also  to  draw  two  field-pieces  and  a 
tumbril  loaded  with  ammunition.  This  arose 
from  the  continued  apprehensions  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Fulta*  who,  dinging  to  their  first  fear 
with  more  than  martyr's  stead&stness,  did  not 
Tenture  to  proTide  a  single  beast  either  of 
draught  or  burden,  lest  they  should  incur  the 
Soubabdar's  resentment.  After  such  a  march, 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  troops  stood 
in  need  of  rest ;  but  unfortunately  they  re- 
signed themselves  to  it  without  taking  the 
oommon  precaution  of  stationing  sentinels  to 
guard  against  surprise.  Monichund,  the  go- 
▼ernor  of  Calcutta,  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  force  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
horse  and  foot.  He  was  apprized  of  the 
movement  of  the  English,  and  about  an  hour 
after  they  had  laid  down  to  sleep  commenced 
an  attack,  dive's  intrepidity  and  presence  of 
mind  succeeded  in  averting  the  danger  so 
negligently  Incurred.  ^  He  promptly  made  the 
neoessaiy  dispositions  for  repulsing  the  enemy, 
which  were  executed  with  precision  and  effect. 
The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  posts  which 
they  had  occupied,  but  still  seemed  orepared 
to  contest  the  fortune  of  the  day,  till  a  shot 
passing  near  the  turban  of  Monichund  so 
astounded  that  gallant  commander,  that  he 
instantly  turned  his  elephant  and  fled  with  his 
whole  force. 

Although  the  British  troops  were  in  this 
aiBur  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  result  seems 
to  have  impressed  the  enemy  with  a  convic- 
tion that  they  were  not  to  be  despised.  The 
following  day  was  fixed  lor  an  assault  on 
Budge-Budge,  but  in  the  evening  a  drunken 
sailor  belonging  to  the  British  squadron  having 
straggled  to  the  ditch,  crossed  it^  and  scram- 
bled over  the  ramparts.  Finding  no  sentinels, 
he  shouted  to  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
British  force  that  he  had  taken  the  fort,  and 
on  their  proceeding  to  join  him,  it  was  found 
that  the  place  was  evacuated.  Monichund 
returned  to  Calcutta,  but  remained  there  only 
a  few  hours,  when,  leaving  a  garrison  of  five 
hundred  men,  he  went  away  with  the  rest  of 
his  force  to  Hooghly,  "where,"  says  Orme, 
"  having  likewise  communicated  his  own  ter- 
rors, he  proceeded  to  carry  them  to  the  Nabob 
at  Moorshedabad." 

Calcutta,  after  the  discharge  of  a  few  shots, 
was  abandoned  to  the  English,  who,  on  the 


2nd  January,  once  more  became  masters  of 
the  place  from  which  a  few  months  before 
they  had  been  so  ignominiously  expelled.  But 
the  want  of  an  enemy  did  not  insure  peace. 
The  jealousy  of  the  British  authorities  gave 
rise  to  fierce  disputes  as  to  the  right  of  com* 
mand.  Admiral  Watson  was  singularly  tena- 
cious of  his  rights^  and  of  those  of  the  service 
to  which  he  belonged.  Clive  was  not  slow 
in  upholding  his  own  claims  as  commander^in- 
chief  of  the  Company's  forces  in  Bengal,  and 
as  holding,  moreover,  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  his  Majesty's  service— an  honour 
which  had  been  coi^Ferred  upon  him  before  he 
left  England.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Bengal,  though  they  had  found 
their  authority  a  Imrden  in  time  of  danger, 
were  quite  ready  to  resume  it  when  the  dan- 
ger was  passed.  A  party  of  sepoys  having 
entered  the  fort  at  the  same  time  with  a 
detachment  from  the  ships  were  unceremoni- 
ously turned  out  by  the  latter ;  and  Clive,  on 
his  arrival,  was  informed  that  none  of  the 
Company's  officers  or  troops  should  have  ad- 
mission. His  was  not  a  spirit  to  submit 
tamely  to  such  an  interdict^  and  he  accord* 
ingly  entered  in  defiance  of  it.  He  found  the 
fort  in  possession  of  Captain  Coote,  a  king's 
officer,  who  showed  him  a  commission  from 
Admiral  Watson,  nppointing  him  governor. 
Clive  denied  the  authority  of  the  admiral,  and 
threatened  to  put  Captain  Coote  under  arrest 
if  he  refused  to  acknowledge  his  own.  Cap- 
tain Coote  thereupon  desired  that  Admiml 
Watson  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affiurs  on  shore,  to  which  Clive  as- 
senting, a  message  was  despatched  to  the 
admind,  who,  in  reply,  informed  Clive  that, 
If  he  did  not  immediately  evacuate  the  fort, 
it  should  be  fired  on.  CHve  replied  that  he 
could  not  answer  for  consequences,  but  that 
he  would  not  abandon  the  fort.  Further  at- 
tempts to  shake  his  resolution  were  made,  but 
Clive  persisted  in  maintaining  his  claim,  with 
the  qualification  that  if  Admiral  Watson 
would  come  on  shore  and  take  the  command 
himself,  he  would  offer  no  objection.  This 
expedient  was  adopted.  The  admiral  came, 
and  having  received  the  keys  of  the  garrison 
from  Clive,  held  them  till  the  next  day,  when 
he  delivered  them  in  the  king's  name  to  the 
Company's  representatives.  Thus  ended  a 
very  idle  dispute,  by  which  some  time  was 
wasted,  the  public  service  impeded,  and  much 
ill  feeling  engendered  among  brave  men  en- 
gaged in  a  common  cause. 

These  divisions  being  healed,  the  British 
proceeded  to  push  their  success  in  the  direction 
in  which  Monichund  had  fled.  A  force  was 
detached  to  attack  Hooghly.  The  fleet  pre- 
pared the  way  by  battering  the  fort,  and  a 
breach,  barely  practicable,  having  been  made. 
It  was  determined  to  storm.  A  felse  attack 
at  the  main  gate  was  made  by  one  division  of 
the  troops,  while  Captain  Coote  with  the  other 
and  some  sailors  succeeded  in  entering  the 
breach  undiscovered.    The  garrison  no  sooner 
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peroeWed  the  English  on  the  ramparts  than 
they  quitted  their  posts  mod  made  their  escape 
at  a  small  gate. 

Thus  fiir  Buocees  the  most  ample  had  at- 
tended the  progress  of  the  British  arms  ;  jet 
even  the  bold  and  sanguine  spirit  of  Cliye 
began  to  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  per- 
severing in  hostility.  The  Soubahdar  was 
advaociDg,  and  the  terror  of  his  approach 
deterred  the  country  people  from  bringing 
provisions  either  to  the  town  or  the  army, 
which  was  encamped  at  a  short  distanoe  from 
it.  Another  cause  of  alarm  was  the  arrival 
of  intelligence  that  war  had  been  declared 
between  England  and  France.  The  trnoe 
between  the  two  nations  in  India  was  ooose- 
quentl  yat  an  end ;  and  as  the  French  had  a 
garrison  at  Chandemagore  containing  nearly 
as  many  Europeans  as  the  English  hiul  in  the 
field,  the  possibility  of  their  junction  with  the 
Soubahdar  could  not  be  regarded  without  the 
utmost  apprehension.  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  pro- 
fessed to  be  willing  to  treat,  but  did  not 
slacken  his  march.  On  the  3rd  February  the 
van  of  his  army  was  seen  advancing  in  full 
march  towards  Calcutta,  while  some  villi^fes 
in  the  distance  were  in  flames.  Either  from 
a  belief  that  an  attack  would  be  hasardous,  or 
from  a  fear  of  interrupting  a  settlement  by 
negotiation,  little  resistance  was  offered  by 
Olive,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  main 
bodv  of  the  enemy  advanced.  A  letter  was 
at  the  same  time  received  from  the  Soubahdar 
desiring  that  deputies  from  the  English  camp 
might  be  sent  to  him.  Two  dvil  servants, 
Messrs.  Walsh  and  Scrafton,  wero  appointed 
to  this  duty.  On  being  introduced  to  the 
chief  minister  he  affected  a  suspicion  that 
thev  intended  to  assassinate  the  Soubahdar, 
and  desired  to  examine  whether  they  had  not 
pistols  concealed  about  them.  This  ceremony 
performed,  he  called  upon  them  to  part  with 
their  swords,  but  with  that  demand  they  re- 
fused to  comply,  and  it  was  not  enforced. 
When  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
prinoe,  they  delivered  their  proposals,  which 
he  read,  and  then  having  whispered  to  some 
of  his  officers,  he  desired  the  deputies  to  con- 
fer with  his  dewan.  The  conferonoe,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  pbuie.  Omichund,  after 
the  capturo  of  Calcutta  by  the  Soubahdar,  had 
been  his  constant  follower,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  back  some  part  of  the  property  which 
he  had  lost.  Being  the  owner  of  many  houses 
in  Calcutta,  and  having  other  interests  thera, 
he  was  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
his  influence  with  the  English,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  probably  saved  the  lives  of  the 
two  deputies.  He  bad  been  present  at 
the  audience,  and  as  the  deputies  were  re- 
turning he  took  an  opportunity  of  advising 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  adding, 
with  a  significant  look,  that  the  Soubabdar's 
cannon  was  not  yet  oome  up.  The  deputies, 
not  slow  in  understandmg  his  intimation,  nor 
backward  in  acting  upon  it,  ordered  their 
attendanU  to  extinguish  their  lights ;  and  in- 


stead of  going  to  the  tent  of  the  dewan,  pro- 
ceeded, in  <h&rkne8S,  silence,  and  panting 
haste,  to  the  British  camp.  On  receiving 
their  report,  Olive  determined  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  following  morning.  The  attack 
was  made,  but  without  much  judgment.  The 
English,  however,  succeeded  in  passing  en- 
tirely through  the  enemy's  camp,  though  a 
thick  fog  prevented  their  turning  their  suc- 
cess to  the  best  account.  Neither  party  derived 
much  either  of  honour  or  of  satisfaction  from 
the  affikir,  but  the  Soubabdar's  confidence  was 
greatly  shaken  by  it»  and  he  retired  some  dis- 
tance with  his  armv.  Negotiation  was  then 
renewed ;  and  on  the  9th  Februarv  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Soubahdar 
agreed  to  restore  the  Company's  factories,  but 
only  such  of  the  plundered  effects  as  had 
been  brought  to  account  in  the  books  of  his 
government,  which  probably  formed  a  very 
small  part  of  them.  The  English  were  to  be 
permitted  to  fortify  Calcutta  in  whatever 
manner  they  might  think  expedient,  and  to 
coin  money  in  their  own  mint.  All  merohan- 
dise  under  their  dustnoks  or  passes  was  to  be 
exempt  from  tax,  fees,  or  imposition  of  any 
kind ;  they  were  to  have  possession  of  certain 
villages,  and  to  be  generally  confirmed  in  all 
the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  them 
by  the  Mogul  emperors  from  their  first  ar- 
rival in  the  province.  Two  days  after  tiie 
signing  of  the  treaty,  the  newly  established 
c^n  of  friendship  received  another  link  by 
the  addition  of  an  article  of  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive. 

While  the  negotlationB  with  the  Soubahdar 
were  in  progress,  the  relative  position  of  the 
French  and  Enfflish  had  occupied  some  degree 
of  attention.  It  was  part  of  Olive's  instruc- 
tions to  attack  the  French  settlement  of  Chan- 
demagore, if  during  his  command  in  Bensal 
news  should  arrive  of  war  having  been  de- 
clared between  England  and  France.  That 
news  had  been  received ;  and  immediately  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  articles  of  alliance  with 
the  Soubahdar,  Olive  had  sought  permission 
to  act  upon  bis  instructions.  The  request 
was  for  a  time  evaded,  and  Olive  availed  him- 
self of  the  Soubabdar's  temporizing  conduct 
to  move  a  part  of  the  En^^ish  troops  in  the 
direction  of  Chandernagore.  The  French, 
however,  were  in  oorrespondenoe  with  Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah,  and  the  advance  of  the  British 
force  was  stopped  by  a  peremptoir  injunction 
from  that  prince.  Olive  was  fearful  of  irrita- 
ting him  by  a  resumption  of  hostilities; 
and  the  French,  while  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  their  interest  bv  negotiation  with 
the  Soubahdar,  were  unwilling,  till  those  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  to  risk  an  attack 
from  the  English.  Both  parties  sought  to 
postpone  the  commencement  of  actual  war- 
fitfe,  and  an  extraordinary  measure  for  effect- 
ing their  common  object  was  seriously  dis- 
cussed. Formerly  England  and  France  had 
waged  war  in  India,  while  the  two  countries 
were  at  peace  at  home.    This  it  was  now  sug- 
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gested  to  reyerae:  peace  wm  to  be  maintftined 
io  Bengal  between  the  representatives  of  the 
respective  nations,  though  war  raged  else- 
where. A  proposal  to  maintain  neutrality 
was  made,  and  an  arrangement  based  upon  it 
wotdd  most  probably  have  been  ooncladed 
had  the  French  Authorities  at  Chandemagore 
possessed  powers  to  enable  them  to  complete 
it.  But  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
goyemment  of  Pondioherry,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  dependence  they  were  unable 
to  enter  into  any  other  than  a  provisional 
agreement^  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion by  the  controlling  authority.  Glive  was 
willing  to  suspend  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities upon  the  chance  of  the  treaty  being 
confirmed ;  but  Admiral  Watson  took  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  giving  effect  to  any  treaty  until  it  had 
been  ratified  by  the  government  of  Pondi- 
cherry. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  advice  was 
receiyed  of  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Tooo^k  in 
the  Cumberland,  together  with  part  of  the  troops 
which  had  been  despatched  from  Madras,  and 
also  of  reinforcements  from  Bombay.  Glive 
had  constantly  maintained  the  necessity  either 
of  agreeing  to  a  neutrality,  or  of  immediately 
attacking  Chandemagore.  The  additional 
strength  now  obtained  seemed  to  favour  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  alternative, 
but  it  was  not  determined  on  without  con- 
siderable hesitation.  The  members  of  the 
select  committee  were,  Colonel  Clive,  Mr. 
Drake,  Major  Kilpatrick,  and  Mr.  Becher. 
The  two  latter  were  for  maintaining  neutrality ; 
Qive  was  for  attack  ;  Mr.  Drake  seems  scarce 
to  have  been  more  master  of  himself  than  at 
the  moment  of  his  discreditable  flight  from 
C^cutta.  '*  He  gave  an  opinion,"  says  Clive, 
"that  nobody  could  make  anything  of." 
Subsequently  Major  Kilpatrick  asked  Clive 
whether  he  thought  the  land  and  sea  forces  of 
the  British  could  oppose  Chandemagore  and 
the  Soubahdar's  army  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affurmative,  he 
desired  to  withdraw  his  former  opinion,  and 
adopt  that  of  Clive.  The  conversion  of  Major 
Kilpatrick  was  followed  up  by  voting  the  un- 
intelligible "  opinion  of  Mr.  Drake  to  be  no 
opinion  at  all :"  and  thus  a  majority  in  favour 
of  war  was  secured.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  dismissal  of  the  French  deputies, 
although  it  is  said  that  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
was  even  fairly  copied,  ready  for  the  signa- 
ture of  those  by  whom  its  terms  had  been 
arranged.  But  a  new  difficulty  occurred. 
Admiral  Watson,  though  opposed  to  neu- 
trality, was  unwilling  to  attack  the  French 
without  the  permission  of  the  Soubahdar.  To 
obtain  it,  he  had  addressed  to  him  a  series  of 
lettera  written  in  a  style  of  bold  expostulation, 
and,  latterly,  eyen  of  menace.  In  a  letter 
beanng  date  the  7th  of  March,  he  says,  "  I 
now  acquaint  you  that  the  remainder  of  the 
troops,  which  dionld  have  been  here  long  ago, 
and  whid^  I  hear  the  colonel  expected,  will 


be  at  Calcutta  in  a  few  days ;  that  in  a  few 
days  more  I  shall  despatch  a  yeesel  for  more 
ships  and  more  troops ;  and  that  I  .will  kindle 
such  a  flame  in  your  country  as  all  the  waters 
in  the  Ganges  shall  not  be  able  to  extinguish. 
Farewell  I  remember  that  he  who  promises 
you  this  never  yet  broke  his  word  wita  you  or 
with  any  man  whatsoever." 

The  answer  of  the  Soubahdar  presents  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  direct  and  blunt  style 
of  Admiral  Watson's  communication.  After 
referring  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  admiral's 
letter,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  If  it  be  true  that 
one  Frenchman  does  not  approve  and  abide 
by  a  treaty  entered  into  by  another,  no  con- 
fidence is  to  be  placed  in  them.  The  reason 
of  my  forbidding  war  in  my  country  is,  that 
I  look  on  the  Frenbh  as  my  own  subjects, 
because  they  have  in  this  affiiir  implored  my 
protection ;  for  which  reason  I  wrote  to  you 
to  make  peace  with  them,  or  else  I  had  neither 
pleaded  for  them  nor  protected  them.  But 
YOU  are  generous  and  wise  men,  and  well  know 
if  an  enemy  comes  to  you  with  a  clean  heart 
to  implore  your  mercy,  his  life  should  be 
granted  him,  that  is  if  you  think  him  pure  of 
heart ;  but  if  you  mistmst  his  sincerity,  act 
according  to  the  time  and  occasion."  This 
communication  was  the  result  parUy  of  the 
Soubahdar's  fears,  and  partly  of  a  timely  pre- 
sent administered  to  his  secretary.  The  words 
''act  according  to  time  and  occasion"  were 
vague  enough,  but  they  were  constraed  into 
a  permission  to  attack  the  French  ;  and  though 
subsequent  letters  evinced  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Soubahdar,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  alter  the  determination  of  the 
British  authorities. 

Chandemagore  was  accordingly  attacked, 
and  fell.  The  honour  of  the  conquest  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  naval  force,  or  rather  to  a 
portion  of  it  The  Oumbaiand  could  not  be 
brought  up  the  river  in  time,  and  Admiral 
Pocock,  unwilling  to  be  disappointed  of  a 
share  in  the  approaching  attack,  took  to 
his  barge,  the  oars  of  which  were  plied  night 
and  day  till  he  reached  the  place  of  action, 
where  he  hoisted  his  fiag  on  board  the  Tiger, 
The  Salisbury  was  by  an  accident  thrown 
out  of  action,  and  the  entire  brunt  of  the 
engagement  was  sustained  by  the  flag-ships 
of  the  two  admirals,  the  Kent  and  the  Tiger, 

"Few  naval  engagements,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  "have  excited  more  admiration, 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  river 
is  so  much  better  known,  the  success  with 
which  the  largest  vessels  of  this  fleet  were 
navigated  to  Chandemagore,  and  laid  along- 
side the  batteries  of  that  settlement,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder.** 

The  fire  of  the  ships,  says  Orme,  "  did  as 
much  execution  in  three  hours  as  the  batteries 
on  shore  would  haye  done  in  several  days, 
during  which  the  whole  of  the  nabob's  army 
might  have  arrived,  when  the  siege  must  have 
been  raised ;  otherwise  the  troops  alone  were 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  success."    A  body 
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of  the  Sotibfihdar^s  troops  was  stationed  within 
the  bonnds  of  Chandernagore,  previously  to 
the  attack.  They  belonoed  to  the  garrison  of 
Hooghly,  and  were  nnaer  the  oommand  of 
Nnnoomar,  governor  of  that  plaoe.  Nunoomar 
had  been  bought  by  Omiohnnd  for  the  English, 
and  on  their  approach,  the  troops  of  Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah  were  withdrawn  from  Ghandemagore, 
lest,  as  the  comnuuider  alleged,  the  ▼ictorions 
standard  of  the  Soabahdar  should  be  involved 
in  the  disgrace  about  to  overtake  the  French. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Glive  would  be 
aUe  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of  the  British 
interests  in  Bengal  in  time  to  return  in  April 
with  his  troops  to  Madras,  at  which  plaoe  a 
visit  from  the  French  was  apprehended ;  and 
oompliance  with  this  expectation  was  now 
enjomed  by  the  ffovemment  of  Fort  St  Geoi^e. 
But  the  state  of  affidrs  in  Bensal  did  not,  in 
dive's  judgment,  warrant  so  eariv  a  departure. 
It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  this  view 
was  a  just  one.  Had  Olive  at  'this  time  re- 
turned to  Madras,  he  would  have  left  the 
possessions  and  commerce  of  his  country  in 
Bengal  to  the  mercy  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  and 
the  French  commander  Law. 

Alarmed  by  the  success  of  the  English  at 
Chandemagore,  and  by  a  report  that  the  Aff- 
ghans  were  in  full  mux^  to  Behar,  the  Sou- 
bahdar  thought  it  necesssiy  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  cordiality  towards  the  victors. 
He  addressed  letters  of  congratulation  to  Olive 
and  Watson,  but  at  the  aame  time  made  a 
most  suspksious  distribution  of  his  military 
Ibroe  and  protected  the  French  who  had 
escaped  from  Ohandemagore.  These,  by  the 
Boubahdar's  assistance^  reached  the  Brench 
&ctory  at  Oossimbazar,  where  M.  Law  held 
the  oommand.  Olive  demanded  leave  to  attack 
them,  but  in  place  of  granting  it,  the  Sou- 
bahdar  furnished  them  with  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  to  enable  them  to  escape,  under 
a  promise  of  being  recalled  at  some  fbture 
period.  He  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  M.  Bussy,  urging  him 
to  repair  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
Boubahdar's  territories.  Towards  the  English 
he  manifested  very  different  feelings.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  few  British  sepoys  to  Oossimbasar 
was  obstructed  by  the  Soubahdar's  officers, 
and  the  transit  of  ammunition  and  stores  to 
the  English  factory  there,  forbidden.  The 
execution  of  the  pecuniary  provisions  of  the 
treaty  was  reluctant,  tardy,  and  imperfect, 
and  after  a  time  the  Soubahdar's  dewan  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  acquittance  for  the 
whole  of  the  stipulated  sum,  though  a  part 
only  had  been  paid. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Soonj-oo-BowIah 
towards  the  English.  In  the  mean  time  a  spirit 
was  at  work  among  his  own  subjects  and  ser- 
vants, which  exposed  his  throne  to  danger 
more  fanminent  than  any  arising  from  causes 
with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

In  tlie  entire  circle  of  his  officers,  8ooraj-oo- 
DowUh  had  not  a  single  adherent  on  whom  he 
Oould  rely.    Many  were  disgusted  by  his  ca- 


price, and  almost  all  feared  that  its  conse- 
quences might  some  time  be  fiital  to  them- 
selves. The  feeling  of  discontent  and  the 
desire  of  change  were  not  confined  to  the  range 
of  the  court  or  the  camp  :  they  had  extended 
even  to  a  class  of  persons  of  all  mankind  the 
most  cautious,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  loss 
from  political  disturbances.  Among  those 
who  wished  to  see  the  throne  of  Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah  occupied  by  another,  were  the  Beits, 
'native  bankers,  of  great  influence  and  great 
wealth.  These  portents  had  not  been  unob- 
served by  Law,  the  French  commander.  He 
had  warned  the  Soubahdar  of  the  disafifootion 
of  many  of  his  servants,  had  pointed  out  the 
consequences  which  would  follow,  and  on 
taking  leave  of  the  prince  previously  to  his 
departure  from  Oossimbazar,  nad  emphatically 
declared  his  conviction  that  they  would  never 
meet  again.  Olive,  too,  had  watched  the  in- 
dications of  the  gathering  storm,  and  saw  in 
its  approach  the  dawn  of  British  supremacy. 
When  it  was  determined  to  attack  Ohaoder- 
nagore,  he  had  said  that  the  English,  having 
established  themselves  in  Bengal  not  bv  con- 
sent but  by  force,  the  Soubahdar  would  en- 
deavour by  force  to  drive  them  out — that  con- 
sequently thev  could  not  stop  where  they  were, 
but  must  go  nirther.  The  soundness  of  these 
views  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  English, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  use  the  arms  of  their 
European  enemy  to  accomplish  his  purpose : 
the  state  of  feeling  amon^  the  Soubahdar's 
subjects  consequently  acqmred  an  increasing 
interest,  and  the  British  agents  were  instructed 
to  observe  it  with  great  care. 

On  the  28rd  April,  an  officer  named  Tar 
Loottief  Khan  requested  a  secret  conference 
with  Mr.  Watts,  the  British  resident  at  the 
Soubahdar's  court.  This  applicant  commanded 
two  thousand  horse  in  the  service  of  Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
pay  of  the  Beits,  native  bankers,  already  men- 
tioned, whom  he  was  engaged  to  defend  against 
any  danger,  even  though  his  arms  should  be 
required  against  the  Soubahdar  himself.  The 
interview  solicited  with  Mr.  Watts  it  was 
thought  dangerous  to  grant,  but  Omichund 
was  sent  to  ascertain  the  object  of  the  appli- 
cation. To  him  Loottief  opened  his  views, 
representing  that  the  Soubahdar  would  soon 
march  to  the  northward  to  oppose  the  A%hans 
— that  he  intended  to  temporise  with  the 
English  until  his  return,  when  he  had  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  them,  and  never  again  to 
Sennit  them  to  establish  a  settiement  in  his 
ominions — that  most  of  his  officers  held  him 
in  utter  detestation,  and  were  ready  to  join 
the  first  Inder  of  distinction  who  should  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt.  Upon  these  alleged 
fects  was  formed  a  proposal  that  the  Engluh, 
daring  the  absence  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  should 
seize  Moorshedabad,  and  proclaim  Loottief 
soubahdar,  in  which  enterprise  he  promised 
them  the  aaristance  of  some  of  the  most  pow- 
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«rfol  interests  in  tbe  country,  tnoluding  that 
of  the  Seits.  Fort  of  Loottief 'a  statement  was 
known  to  be  true,  and  the  rest  seemed  not 
improbable.  Neither  the  disposition  of  Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah  towards  the  English,  nor  that  of 
his  offioers  towards  himself  could  be  doubted  : 
It  might  readily  therefore  be  belicTed  that  the 
fioabahdar  entertained  the  intention  ascribed 
to  him,  and  that  his  chief  offioera  wonld  co- 
operate in  a  plan  for  his  oYorthrow.  Watts 
commonicated  the  oyertttre  to  Cllve,  who 
thereupon  suspended  the  movement  of  a  de- 
tachment which  was  about  to  be  despatched 
in  pursuit  of  M.  Law  and  his  men,  the  march 
of  which  would  probably  have  precipitated  the 
commencement  of  open  hostuities  with  the 
fiottbahdar. 

On  the  day  following  the  conference  with 
Loottief  the  proposal  made  by  that  person 
was  again  made  to  Mr.  Watts,  with  this  differ- 
etnoe,  that  instead  of  Loottief  being  raised  to 
the  soubahdarship,  that  honour  was  claimed 
ibr  Meer  Jaffier,  a  distinguished  commander 
in  the  service  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  and  related 
to  him  by  marriage.  The  rank  and  power  of 
Meer  Jaffier  rendered  this  proposal  more  ad- 
vantageous than  that  of  Loottief,  it  indeed  the 
latter  had  been  seriously  intended;  but  the 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  only  de- 
■igned  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  English 
before  implicating  Meer  Jaifier  in  the  intrigue. 
This  reviMd  plan  was  immediately  made  known 
to  Clive,  and  by  him  to  the  select  committee, 
who,  thinking  that  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, into  whatever  hands  it  might  fall,  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  English,  unanimously 
determined  to  entertain  the  proposal.  The 
Soubahdarhad  been  relieved  nrom  apprehen- 
sion of  an  invasion  from  the  northwani  by  the 
arrival  of  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Afijghans  from  Delhi.  His  only  remaining 
anxietv  was  occasioned  by  the  English,  and  bo 
keep  them  in  check  he  resolved  to  reinforce  a 
luge  division  of  his  army  which  lay  encamped 
at  Plassv,  about  thirty  miles  from  Moorshed- 
abad  and  ninety  firom  Oalcutta.  The  destined 
leinforoement  consisted  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  general  selected  for  the 
oommand  was  Meer  Jaffier,  the  man  who  was 
I^t1»ng  for  the  destruction  of  his  sovereign, 
and  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  His  ap- 
pointment separated  the  chief  oonspirator  firom 
the  British  rssident^  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  con- 
ducting the  negotiation  on  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  Meer  Jaffier  was  afraid  to  decline 
the  command,  lest  suspicion  should  be  excited. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  obey  his  master's 
orders  with  apparent  alacrity,  leafing  an  agent 
to  conduct  the  correspondence  with  &e  British 
resident. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  a 
letter  waa  received  in  O^lcutta  from  the 
Peishwa,  offering  to  invade  Bengal  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tiiousand  men,  within  six 
weeks  i^er  receiving  an  invitation  fi^m  the 
Engfidi  government.  It  was  brought  by  a 
stranger,  who  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 


authenticate  his  mission,  and  suspicion  arose 
that  the  letter  was  an  artifice  of  Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  English.  It 
was  consequently  determined  to  send  &e  letter 
to  the  Soubahdar ;  a  step  which,  whether  the 
document  were  genuine  or  not,  would  have  the 
appearance  of  amicable  feeling.  Further  to 
lull  the  Soubahdar  into  security  till  the  mo- 
ment arrived  for  striking  the  meditated  blow, 
Clive  broke  up  the  English  camp,  removing 
half  the  troops  into  Calcutta  and  the  remainder 
into  Chandemagore ;  and  he  availed  himself 
of  this  movement  to  call  upon  Sooraj-oo-DowIah 
to  give  similar  evidence  of  pacific  dispositions 
by  withdrawing  his  army  from  Plasay.  This 
point  was  pressed  by  Mr.  Scrafton,  who  was 
despatched  to  the  Soubahdar's  court  with  the 
Peishwa's  letter.  IVith  the  transmission  of 
that  document,  which  proved  to  be  genuine, 
the  Soubahdar  appeared  greatly  pleased,  but 
he  still  hesitated  to  withdraw  his  army,  and 
expressed  some  doubts  of  Clive*s  sincerity. 
These  doubts  Mr.  Scrafton  exerted  himself  to 
remove,  and  not  without  effect.  Orders  were 
issued  for  recalling  the  army  to  Moorshedabad. 
Meer  Jaffier  consequently  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  there  gave  an  audience  to  Mr. 
Watts,  under  circumstances  of  great  mvsterv 
and  danger.  A  treaty  was  then  produced^ 
which  Meer  Jaffier  swore  on  the  Koran  to  ob- 
serve, and  added,  in  his  own  handwriting,  the 
words : — "  I  swear  by  God  and  the  Prophet  of 
Grod,  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty  while 
I  have  life."  The  treaty  confirmed  all  the  ar- 
ticles agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Sooraj-oo-Dowtah ;  declared  the  enemies  of 
the  English,  whether  Indian  or  European,  the 
enemies  of  the  future  soubahdar ;  transferred 
to  the  English  all  the  factories  and  effects  of 
the  French  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and 
proscribed  the  latter  nation  from  again  settling 
in  those  countries.  A  crore  of  rupees  (about 
a  million  sterling)  was  to  be  given  as  compen- 
sation to  the  English  Company  for  the  plunder 
of  Calcutta  and  the  maintenance  of  their  forces, 
fifty  lacs  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  twenty  lacs  to  the  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
metan inhabitants,  and  seven  lacs  to  the  Ar- 
menian inhabitants :  the  distribution  of  all 
which  sums  was  to  be  made  by  the  British 
authorities.  Certain  tracts  of  lands  were  given 
to  the  British,  and  the  aspirant  to  the  soubah- 
darship  bound  himself  to  pay  the  charges  of 
the  English  troops  whenever  he  might  require 
their  assistance,  to  abstiun  from  erectins  any 
new  fortifications  near  the  Ganges  below 
Hooghly,  and  to  make  the  stipulated  pay- 
ments as  soon  as  he  should  be  settled  in  the 
three  provinces.  A  treaty  embodying  the 
same  stipiilations  was  signed  by  the  British 
authorilies,  and  which  contained  an  additional 
article,  solemnly  binding  them  to  assist  Meer 
Jaffier  in  obuuning  the  government^  and  to 
maintain  him  in  it  when  called  upon,  on  con- 
dition of  his  observing  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  By  a  separate  arrangement,  fifty  lacs 
were  to  be  given  to  the  army  and  navy. 
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In  Moorsbedabad  the  state  of  afi^ni  was 
rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis.  Before  Meer 
Jiteerwas  selected  for  the  command  of  the 
troops  designed  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  at  Plassy,  he  had  been  on 
bad  terms  with  that  prince.  The  Soubahdar's 
ill  feeling  revived  with  the  recall  of  the  army, 
and  Meer  Jaffier  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
This  step  was  not  the  result  of  any  knowledge 
or  suspicion  of  the  plot  in  wbich  Meer  Jaffier 
was  engaged;  it  was  merely  one  of  those 
capricions  acts  of  offence  in  which  Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah  was  accustomed  to  indulge.  Subse- 
quently some  confused  reports  reached  his  ears 
of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Meer 
Jaffier  was  the  head,  and  in  which  other  of 
the  8oubahdar*8  principal  officers  were  con- 
cerned. For  several  days  fierce  messages 
were  interchanged  between  the  prince  and  the 
general.  On  the  11th  June,  letters  received 
in  the  city  from  Calcutta  announced  that  the 
English  were  confederated  with  Meer  Jaffier, 
but  the  Soubahdar  appeared  to  disbelieve  it 
Two  days  afterwards,  tne  sudden  departure  of 
Mr.  Watts,  the  British  resident,  convinced 
him  that  the  announcement  was  true.  He 
was  then  preparing  to  attack  the  palace  of 
Meer  Jaffier  with  artillery,  but  panic-struck 
by  the  discovery  of  the  extent  of  the  con- 
federacy organized  against  him,  he  abandoned 
hostilities,  and  invited  his  rebellious  general 
to  a  conference.  Influenced  either  by  fear  or 
contempt,  Meer  Jaffier  ref!ised  to  attend  the 
summons  of  his  sovereign  ;  on  learning  which, 
the  terror  of  the  Soubahdar  overcame  *hiB 
pride,  and  waiving  at  once  his  right  to  com- 
mand the  presence  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
state  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  receive 
them,  he  sought  at  the  palace  of  Meer  Jaffier 
the  interview  which  was  denied  him  at  his 
own,  and  proceeded  thither  with  a  retinue  too 
small  to  excite  apprehension.  The  result  of 
the  meeting  to  the  Soubahdar  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  ;  professions  of  reconciliation,  and 
promises  of  fidelity,  were  exchanged  with  an 
appearance  of  sincerity,  which  seemed  to  want 
nothing  but  the  solemn  sanction  of  religion  to 
render  it  impossible  to  disbelieve  them.  This 
too  was  supplied — ^both  parties  swore  on  the 
Koran  to  adhere  to  their  engagements;  and 
the  Soubahdar,  relieved  from  a  degree  of  alarm 
which  had  been  felt  as  almost  overwhelming, 
was  now  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  exultation.  He  forthwith  addressed 
a  letter  to  Clive,  couched  in  terms  of  indig< 
nation  and  defiance,  and  in  proud  anticipation 
of  a  victory  over  his  English  enemy,  ordered 
his  whole  army  to  assemble  without  delay  at 
their  former  encampments  at  Plassy.  A  portion 
of  the  force,  upon  which  his  hopes  were  rested, 
consisted  of  the  troops  of  Meer  Jaffier,  com- 
manded by  that  officer  in  person.  Such  was 
the  reliance  placed  by  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  upon 
the  effect  of  his  recent  conference  with  one 
whom  he  so  lately  suspected  of  treachery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  had  not  been 
idle.     The  treaties  signed  by  Meer  Jaffier 


were  received  in  Calcutta  on  the  10th  June, 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  ooromenowg  opera- 
tions, for  before  this  period  the  secret  of  bis 
intended  movement  against  8ooraj-oo-Dowlah 
had  by  some  means  transpired,  and  had  be- 
come a  subject  of  common  talk.  It  was  thus 
that  it  became  known  at  Moorsbedabad  on 
the  11th.  On  the  12th,  the  troops  at  Calcutta, 
with  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  seamen 
from  the  fleet,  marched  to  join  the  remainder 
of  the  British  force  at  Chandemagore.  Here 
one  hundred  seamen  were  left  in  garrison,  in 
order  that  every  soldier  might  be  at  liberty  for 
service  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  13th  the  rest 
of  the  force  proceeded  on  their  march.  It 
consisted  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  European 
infiibntry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  artillerymen 
including  fifty  seamen,  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred sepoys,  and  a  small  number  of  Portuguese^, 
making  a  total  of  something  more  than  three 
thousand  men.  It  was  accompanied  by  eight 
field-pieces  and  one  or  two  howitzers.  On  the 
day  of  its  leaving  Chandemagore,  Clive  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  the  SoubahcUur,  reproaching 
him  with  his  evasions  of  the  treaty,  and  other 
instances  of  perfidy ;  his  correspondence  with 
Bussy  ;  his  protection  of  Law  and  his  troops  ; 
and  his  insolence  towards  various  servants  of 
the  British  Grovemment.  In  contrast,  Clive 
dwelt  upon  the  patience  shown  by  the  English, 
and  their  readiness  to  assist  him  against  the 
apprehended  invasion  of  the  Affghans.  It  was 
added,  that  the  English  had  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  island  of  Cossimbazar,  and 
refer  their  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  Koydooloob,  the  Soubahdar's  dewan 
(who  was  also  engaged  in  the  conspiracy),  the 
bankers  (Seits),  and  other  eminent  persons: 
and  if  it  were  found  that  they  had  deviated 
from  the  treaty,  they  would  give  up  all  further 
claims ;  but  if  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
broken  by  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  satisfiiction  would 
be  demanded  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
English,  and  for  all  the  charges  of  their  army 
and  navy.  Clive  oonduded  by  announcing, 
that  as  the  rainy  season  was  near  at  hand, 
and  many  days  must  elapse  before  an  answer 
could  reach  him,  he  bad  found  it  necessary  to 
wait  upon  the  Soubahdar  immediately. 

The  British  force  continued  its  march  with- 
out interruption,  and  on  the  17th  of  Junetool^ 
possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Kutwah, 
where  they  found  an  immense  store  of  rice. 
Clive,  however,  was  kept  in  great  anxiety  by 
the  dubious  conduct  of  Meer  Jaffier,  whose 
communications  were  few,  and  generally  of 
such  ambiguous  import,  that  it  was  not  un- 
natural to  infer  either  that  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Soubahdar  was  sincere,  or  that  he 
wanted  resolution  to  aid  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  design.  8oony-oo-Dowlah,  after 
some  altercation  with  his  troops  respecting 
arrears  ofjpay,  had  succeeded  in  assembling  at 
and  near  Plassy  his  whole  force,  amounting  to 
fif^  thousand  men,  of  whom  fifteen  thousand 
were  cavalry,  with  upvrards  of  forty  pieces  of 
cannon.     The  Hoognly  flowed  between  the 
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two  armies,  and  to  cross  it  was  to  provoke  an 
engagemeDt.  Uncertain  of  the  support  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  and  doubtful  of  the  success  of 
an  attack  unaided  by  his  co-operation,  Clive 
hesitated  to  take  a  step  which,  if  it  should 
fail,  would  be  &tal  to  the  British  power  in 
Bengal.  Had  a  defeat  ensued,  said  Clive, 
**  not  one  man  would  have  returned  to  tell  it." 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  little  in  accordance  with  the  bold 
and  independent  character  of  his  mind.  He 
called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  he  proposed 
the  question,  whether,  in  the  existing  situation 
of  the  British  force,  it  would,  without  assist- 
ance, be  prudent  to  attack  the  Soubabdar. 
Orme  remarks,  that  "  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
council  of  war  decides  for  battle  ;  for  as  the 
commander  never  consults  his  officers  in  this 
authentic  form,  but  when  great  difficulties  are 
to  be  surmounted,  the  general  communication 
increases  the  sense  of  risk  and  danger  which 
eveiTone  brings  with  him  to  the  consultation." 
In  this  particular  case  the  natural  leaning  to 
the  side  of  caution  was  perhaps  strengthened 
by  the  unusual  order  in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  members  of  council  were  taken.  Instead 
of  banning  with  that  of  the  youngest  officer, 
and  proceeding  according  to  the  gradation  of 
rank  to  him  who  held  the  chief  command, 
Clive  first  declared  his  own  opinion,  which 
was  against  hazarding  an  action.  The  in< 
fluence  of  his  rank,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
his  military  talents,  must  be  presumed  to  have 
had  some  efiRdot  upon  the  judgment  of  those 
who  were  to  follow,  more  especially  when  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  daring  of  men  was 
given  against  the  course  to  which  his  natural 
temperament  would  incline  him.  The  result 
was,  that  of  twenty  officers  who  attended  the 
council,  thirteen  were  &vourable  to  delay. 
Among  those  whom  voices  were  given  for 
immediate  action  was  Major  Coote,  afterwards 
distinguished  in  Indian  warfare  as  Sir  Eyre 
Coote. 

But  the  decision  of  the  council  was  over- 
ruled bv  the  man  whose  influence  had  in  all 
probability  mainly  contributed  to  produce  it. 
Sixteen  years  afterward  Olive  observed,  that 
this  was  the  only  council  of  war  that  he  had 
ever  held,  and  that  if  he  had  abided  by  that 
council,  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the 
'•East-India  Company.  On  the  22nd  of  June, 
the  British  force  crossed  the  river.  An  hour 
after  midnight  they  arrived  at  Plassy,  and 
took  up  their  position  there  in  a  grove  of 
mango-troes. 

At  daybreak  the  army  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh 
was  discovered  in  motion.  Countless  bodies 
of  troops  were  seen  advancing,  with  guns  of 
the  largest  calibre  drawn  by  vast  trains  of 
oxen,  while  a  number  of  elephants,  gorgeously 
clothed  in  scarlet  cloth  and  embroidery,  added 
greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle, 
if  they  contributed  little  to  the  strength  of 
the  army  which  they  adorned.  The  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  disposed  in  columns  of  four 
or  five  thousand  each,  and  between  them 


were  placed  portions  of  the  artillery.  They 
marched  as  if  intending  to  surround  the  Eng- 
lish force  as  far  as  the  river  would  permit ; 
but,  as  soon  as  their  rear  was  clear  of  the 
camp  they  halted,  and  a  party  of  forty  or 
fifty  Frenchmen  advanced  with  some  guns, 
their  officer,  named  Siniray^  calling  upon 
some  of  the  Soubahdar*s  troops  to  follow  him. 
But  his  invitation  was  disregarded  ;  "  for 
such,"  says  Scrafton,  "  was  their  mistrust  of 
each  other,  that  no  commander  dared  to  ven- 
ture on  singly,  for  fear  some  other  com- 
mander, suspected  of  attachment  to  us,  should 
fall  on  him."  A  general  cannonading,  how- 
ever, commenced  from  the  Soubabdar  s  artil- 
lery. This  was  felt  severely  by  the  English, 
who  had  quitted  the  grove  where  thev  were 
sheltered  by  a  bank,  in  front  of  which  they 
were  now  drawn  up.  Clive  accordingly  re- 
turned with  his  troops,  and  they  once  more 
took  up  their  position  behind  the  bank.  The 
enemy  thereupon  advanced  their  heavy  artil- 
lery nearer,  and  fired  with  greater  rapidity 
than  before ;  but  they  produced  little  effect, 
the  English  troops  escaping  the  shots  by  sit- 
ting down  under  cover  of  the  bank.  About 
noon,  a  heavy  shower  so  much  damaged  the 
enemy*s  powder  that  their  fire  became  feeble  ; 
but  the  English,  who  had  throughout  the  day 
answered  the  enemy's  gtms  with  their  field- 
pieces,  continued  firing  without  interruption 
and  with  considerable  effect.  Another  dis- 
aster befell  the  Soubahdar's  cause  in  the  loss 
of  Moodeen  Khan,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
fiiithful  of  his  generals,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  a  cannon-ball.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  enemy  ceased  firing,  the  oxen  were 
yoked  to  the  artillery,  and  the  whole  army 
turned  and  proceeded  slowly  towards  their 
camp.  The  Frenchmen,  who  seem  to  have 
behaved  with  much  gallantry,  still  kept  their 
post,  till  a  party  of  the  British  force  under 
Major  Kllpatrick  moved  forward  to  attack 
them  ;  when  Siufray,  seeing  himself  unsup- 
ported, retired,  but  carried  off  his  guns.  The 
detachment  which  had  dislodged  the  French 
party  was  soon  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the 
British  force,  and  all  the  field-pieces  having 
been  brought  up,  a  vigorous  cannonade  was 
commenced  on  the  enemy's  camp.  Symptoms 
of  confusion  after  a  time  encouraged  Clive  to 
attack  at  once  an  angle  of  the  camp,  and  an 
eminence  near  it.  Both  were  carried.  A 
general  rout  ensued,  and  the  camp,  baggage, 
and  artillery  of  the  enemy  became  prize  to 
their  conquerors.  The  enemy  were  pursued 
for  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  supposed  lost  in 
the  action  and  during  the  pursuit  five  or  six 
hundred  men.  The  loss  of  the  English  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  seventy. 

Clive  had  intended  to  maintain  the  cannon- 
ade during  the  day,  and  to  attack  the  camp 
at  midnight.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy,  fol- 
lowed as  it  was  by  the  happy  movement  of 
Major  Kilpatrick,  placed  victory  in  his  hands 
at  an  earlier  period.  "  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah," 
Cliv^  observed,   "had  no  confidence  in  his 
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uriny,  nor  his  anny  any  confidence  in  nim, 
and  therefore  they  did  not  do  their  doty  on 
the  occasion."  He  mieht  have  added,  that 
one  half  of  those  who  held  commands  in  his 
army  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  do  their 
duty.  When  Moodeen  Khan  was  killed,  the 
nnbappy  sovereign  sent  for  Meer  Jaffier. 
Casting  his  tnrban  at  the  feet  of  his  servant^ 
he  implored  him  in  piteous  and  almost  abject 
terms  to  forget  the  differences  which  had  ex- 
isted between  them,  and  conjured  him,  by  the 
respect  due  to  their  departed  relative  Aliverdi 
Khan,  to  defend  the  throne  of  his  successor. 
Meer  Jaffier  promised  all  that  the  Soubahdar 
could  wish,  aud»  as  the  best  advice  that  a 
devoted  friend  oould  offer,  susgestedy  in  con- 
sideration of  the  advance  of  uie  day  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  troops,  that  the  conflict  should 
be  suspended  till  the  following  morning.  The 
Soubahdar  objected  that  the  English  might 
attack  him  in  the  night,  but  Meer  Jaffier 
assured  him  that  he  would  guard  agunst  this 
contingency.  Orders  were  accordingly  de- 
spatched to  the  dewan,  Mohun  Lai,  to  recall 
the  troops  to  the  camp.  The  dewan  remon- 
strated; but  Meer  Jaffier  insisted,  and  his 
counsel  prevailed.  The  work  thus  com- 
menced by  one  of  the  conspirators  was  com- 
pleted by  another.  On  the  approach  of  the 
English,  Rov.looloob  advised  the  Soubahdar  to 
retire  to  Moorshedabad,  and  the  recommend- 
ation was  too  well  supported  by  the  fears  of 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  be,  disre- 
garded. Sooraj-oo-Dowlab  fled  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  bear  to  his 
capital  the  news  of  his  own  disgrace.  The 
disappearance  of  the  Soubahdar  rendered 
hopeless  any  attempt  to  rally  his  troops,  and 
nothing  was  left  for  the  English  to  perform 
but  to  take  possesBion  of  the  camp  and  pursue 
the  fu^tives. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  Clive 
had  remained  uncertain  of  the  intentions  of 
Meer  Jaffier ;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
Meer  Jaffier  himself  shared  the  uncertainty,  and 
that  all  that  he  had  determined  was  to  shape 
his  course  according  to  circumstances — to 
watch  the  turn  of  events,  and  join  the  party 
for  whom  victory  declared.  Late  in  the  day, 
a  large  body  of  troops  was  observed  on  the 
flank  of  the  English,  whose  object  it  was  not 
easy  to  ascertain.  This  was  the  division  of 
Meer  Jaffier ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  a  message  despatched  by  him  to 
the  &glish  commander,  no  signs  of  recog- 
nition had  been  agreed  upon.  These  troops 
were  consequently  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  the  Ep^lish  kept  them  at  a  distance  with 
their  field-pieces.  When,  however,  the  general 
retreat  took  plaoe,  they  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  tbe  Soubahdar's  army.  Clive  then  be- 
came satisfied,  not  only  that  they  were  the 
troops  of  Meer  Jaffier,  but  that  they  would 
not  be  employed  in  support  of  the  Soubahdar, 
and  he  was  thereby  encouraged  to  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  camp,  which  secured  the 
victoiy.    Meer  Jaffier  bad  not  intended  that 


he  should  remain  thus  long  in  suspense.  Ln- 
mediately  after  his  interview  with  the  Soubah- 
dar, when  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  prince 
had  drawn  from  the  general  renewed  expres- 
sions of  duty  and  attachment,  Meer  Jaffier 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  Clive  acquainting 
him  with  the  advice  which  he  had  just  given 
his  master.  That  advice,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  to  discontinue  the  battle  for  the 
day,  but  to  renew  it  on  the  following ;  and  to 
secure  its  adoption  Meer  Jaffier  had  under- 
taken to  guara  against  the  chance  of  a  sur- 
prise in  the  night.  To  Clive,  this  single- 
minded  man  recommended  immediately  to 
push  forward,  or  at  all  events  not  to  delay  an 
attack  beyond  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  But  the  messenger  to  whom  the 
letter  was  intrusted  was  afmd  of  tbe  firing ; 
it  was  consequently  not  delivered  till  the 
course  of  tbe  British  commander  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  determined,  and  it  only 
served  to  give  further  assurance  of  its  expe- 
diency. 

Meer  Jaffier  was  not  unconscious  that  hia 
conduct  throughout  had  been  open  to  sus- 
picion. He  had  endeavoured  to  stand  well 
with  both  parties,  so  that,  whatever  the 
event  of  the  contest^  he  might  be  safe ;  but  he 
felt  some  doubts  whether  his  treason  in  the 
council  would  be  regarded  by  the  English  as 
compensating  for  his  neatralitv  in  the  field. 
In  the  interview  with  the  English  officers 
which  followed  the  flight  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
he  evinced  more  apprehension  thisn  joy ;  tha- 
military  honours  with  which  he  was  received 
at  the  English  camp,  alarmed  instead  of  gra- 
tifying him,  and  he  started  back  '*as  if,"  says 
Sorafton,  "  it  was  all  over  with  him."  On  being 
introduced  to  Clive,  his  fears  were  allayed  by 
the  apparent  cordiality  with  whi^  the  colonel 
saluted  him  as  Soubshdar  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
led  by  Clive  to  the  musnud,  in  the  hall  of 
audience,  at  Moorshedabad,  and  received  the 
formal  homage  of  the  principal  officers  and 
dependents  of  the  sovemment. 

Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  was  now  a  wanderer 
through  the  country  which  lately  owned  no 
law  but  bis  will.  On  arriving  at  his  palace, 
after  his  flight  from  Plassy,  he  found  himaelf 
in  danger  of  being  abandoned  by  every  adhe- 
rent. To  secure  the  continued  ndeli^  of  his 
soldiers,  he  madealaige  distribution  of  money 
among  them.  They  readily  acoepted  his 
bounty,  but  deserted  with  it  to  Uimr  own  homes. 
His  nearest  relatives  refused  to  engage  in  his 
support^  or  even  to  encounter  the  danger  of 
accompanying  him  in  the  further  flight  which 
was  now  inevitable.  That  flight  was  accele- 
rated by  the  arrival  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and, 
taking  advanti^  of  the  night,  Soonraj-oo- 
Dowlah,  with  a  veiy  slender  retinue,  departed, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  join  the  fVenoh 
detachment  under  M.  Law.  In  search  of 
shelter  and  food,  he  entered  the  dwelling  of  a 
devotee^  who  in  the  day  of  his  power  had  been 
one  <tf  the  sufferera  from  hit  omel^.    The 
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person  of  the  appUoant  was  known  and  the 
injury  wa3  remembered,  bat  the  hospitality 
implored  was  not  withheld.  The  host  received 
his  Tisitora  with  oonrtesy,  and  placed  before 
them  refreshmeot,  availing^himself  of  the  time 
oocnpied  ia  partaking  of  it  to  despatch  private 
information  of  the  arrival  of  his  distinguished 

SDest  to  Meer  Cosdm,  a  relative  of  Meer 
afBer,  who  held  a  command  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  intelligence  was  too  welcome  to 
be  neglected;  and  Meer  Cossim,  proceeding 
to  the  cell  of  the  hermit^  made  prisoners  A 
his  visitorsy  ahd  took  possession  of  their 
eflfocts.  The  deposed  prince  was  forthwith 
taken  back  to  Moorshedabad,  and,  it  is  said, 
was  treated  on  the  w^  with  great  indignity 
abd  onieltj.  Meer  Jaffier  felt  or  affected 
some  compassion  for  the  prisoner.  Meemn, 
his  son,  a  youth  whose  character  strongly  re- 
sembled that  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  cherished 
no  such  weakness.  By  Meemn  the  unhappy 
captive  was  devoted  to  death ;  but»  either  from 
the  prevalence  of  respect  for  the  rank  of  the 
destined  victim,  or  trom  a  belief  that  Meer 
Jaffier  would  not  sanction  the  deed,  some  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  finding  an  execu- 
tioner. At  length  the  task  was  undertaken 
by  a  miscreant  who  had  from  in&ncy  enjoyed 
the  bounty,  first  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  and  sub- 
sequently of  his  grandson  and  successor,  now 
a  prisoner  and  dtttined  for  death.  The  fitvours 
which  had  been  heaped  on  him  formed  no  im- 
pediment to  his  undertaking  the  murder  of 
the  man  to  whom  and  to  whose  family  the 
assassin  was  so  deeply  indebted.  Manv  there 
were  from  whom  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  could  look 
for  nothing  but  vengeance :  his  death  came 
from  one  of  the  few  on  whom  he  had  a  elaim 
for  gratitude.  He  had  not  completed  the 
twentieth  year  of  a  profligate  and  scandalous 
life,  nor  the  fifteenth  month  of  a  weak  and 
cruel  reign. 

Little  now  remained  but  the  performance  of 
the  pecuniaiT  stipulations  agreed  anon  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  Meer 
Jaffier.  The  wealth  of  the  Soubahdar^  trea- 
Buiy  had  been  greatly  overrated,  but  it  was 
yet  able  to  bear  very  heavy  drafts.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  one-half 
of  the  stipulated  amount  should  be  paid  im- 
mediately, and  the  remainder  at  mtervals 
within  three  years.  The  first  payment  seems 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  great  delight.  The 
money  was  packed  in  seven  hundred  chests, 
which  being  pUoed  in  one  hnndred  boats,  the 
whole  proceeded  down  the  river  in  procession, 
with  banners  waving  above,  and  music  pealing 
around  tiiem.  Many  indeed  had  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  advance  of  the  richly-freighted 
fleet.  Those  who  had  sustained  losses  at  the 
capture  of  Gsloutta  were  to  haye  compensa- 
tion ;  and  the  army  and  navy  had  been  en- 
couraged to  look  for  reward.  There  was  also 
another  dasB  of  persons  who  were  expecting 
to  participate  in  the  wealth  which  thus  fol- 
loi^d  in  the  tcain  of  victory.  When  the 
negotiation  with  Meer  Jaffier  was  in  progren^ 


Mr.  Beoher,  a  member  of  the  select  com* 
mittee,  suggested  that,  as  the  army  and  navy 
were  to  have  donations,  the  committee,  by 
whom  the  whole  machinery  had  been  put  in 
motion,  were  entitled  "to  be  considered,"-^ 
and  they  were  considered.  Glive  received  on 
this  account  two  lacs  and  eighty  thousand 
rupees;  Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  the  same 
sum  ;  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, two  lacs  and  forty  thousand  rupees 
each.  The  generosity  of  the  new  Soubahdar 
even  extended  to  those  members  of  councii 
who  were  not  of  the  select  committee,  and 
who  consequenUy  had  no  claim  "  to  be  con- 
sidered "  under  the  original  proposal.  Bach  of 
these  gentlemen,  it  is  stated,  received  a  lac  of 
rupees.  Olive,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment,- received  a  fiirther  present  of  sixteen 
Ucs  of  rupees.  Mr.  Watts,  in  addition  to  his 
share  as  one  of  the  committee,  obtained  eight 
lacs ;  Major  Kilpatrick,  three  lacs,  bendes  his 
share ;  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  em|doyed  in  part 
of  the  negotiations,  had  flve  lacs ;  Mr.  Scraf- 
ton,  two.  Others  participated  to  a  smaller 
extent  in  the  profuse  distribution  that  took 
place.  Such  transactions  are  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
Oriental  governments;  but  they  are  not  re- 
concilable with  European  ideas.  Many  years 
afterwards,  when  the  conduct  of  Olive  was,  on 
this  account)  impugned,  he  defended  himself 
with  some  talent  and  some  plausibility.  He 
maintained  his  right  to  avail  himself  of  the 
munificence  of  Meer  Jaffier,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  committed  no  injustice,  and  caused  no 
injury  to  his  employers ;  that  his  forbearance 
would  not  have  benefited  them ;  that  he  had 
abandoned  all  commercial  advantages  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  military  life ;  and  that  all 
his  actions  had  been  governed  by  a  regard  to 
the  honour  of  his  countiy  and  the  interests  of 
the  Bast-India  Company.  He  even  claimed 
credit  for  his  moderation.  "The  dty  of 
Moorshedabad,'*  said  he,  "is  as  extensive, 
populous,  and  rich,  as  the  city  of  London, 
with  this  difllersnce,  that  there  are  individuals 
in  the  first  possessing  infinity  greater  pro- 
perty than  in  the  last  city.  These,  as  well  as 
ev^ry  other  man  of  property,  made  me  the 
greatest  offers  (which,  nevertheless,  are  usual 
on  such  occasions,  and  what  they  enected 
would  be  required),  and  had  I  accepted  these 
offers,  I  might  have  been  in  possession  of  mil- 
lions, which  the  present  Oonrtof  Directors  could 
not  have  dispossessed  me  of."  And  he  declared 
that  when  he  leooUected  entering  the  trea- 
sunr  at  Moorshedabad,  "  with  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver  to  the  right  and  left,  and  these 
crowned  with  jewels,  he  stood  astonished  at 
bis  own  moderation. 

That  Olive  never  sacrificed  the  interests 
either  of  his  country  or  of  the  East-India 
Oompany  to  his  own  is  certain ;  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  and  his  coadjutors  were  ex- 
posed, and  the  fiict  that  the  reoeiying  of  pre- 
sents was  then  forbidden  neither  by  law  nor 
by  the  covenants  of  the  Company's  servants. 
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must  also  be  allowed  their  due  weight.  Nei- 
ther must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  fixed  emo' 
lumeots  of  the  Company's  servants  were  at 
that  time  altogether  inadequate  to  remunerate 
the  duties  which  were  required.  In  some  in- 
stances they  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  the 
means  of  decent  subsistence.  The  result  was, 
that  no  one  ever  thought  of  being  satisfied 
with  his  pay  or  salary,  and  that  all  were  intent 
upon  discovering  indirect  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  Still,  all  these  circumstances  tend 
only  to  palliate,  not  to  justify,  the  conduct  of 
Clive  and  his  colleagues. 

When  these  transactions  became  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  inquiry,  there  was  an- 
other point  on  which  the  conduct  of  Clive  and 
his  colleagues  was  severely  arraigned.  A 
wealthy  native,  named  Omichund,  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  an  assiduous  attendant 
at  the  court  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  where  his 
influence  with  the  Soubahdar,  as  well  as  the 
information  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring,  had  enabled  him  to  render  many 
services  to  the  oanse  of  the  English :  these 
were  highly  estimated  bv  the  British  resident, 
whose  confidence  Omichund  appears,  at  one 
period,  entirely  to  have  possessed.  He  was 
aware  of  the  overture  made  to  the  English  by 
Loottief ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
disliked  by  Meer  Jaffier,  or,  as  it  was  sur- 
mised, by  the  Seits,  who  dreaded  his  influence, 
he  was  not  at  first  intrusted  with  the  secret 
of  the  conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  depo- 
sition and  death  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  long  to  evade  the  pene- 
tration of  Omichund,  and  impossible  to  pre- 
vent his  entertaining  suspicions.  Mr.  Watts, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  thought  it  the 
most  expedient  plan  to  apprize  him  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  English  with  Meer  Jaffier, 
and  to  secure  his  co-operation.  His  friendship 
might  be  useful ;  his  enmity  would  certainly 
be  dangerous. 

Omichund  knew  well  that  none  of  the 
native  agents  in  the  proposed  change  would 
engage  in  the  attempt  without  the  prospect 
of  gain,  and  he  probably  inferred  that  their 
European  associates  had  similar  views.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  nefflect  to  stipulate  for  some  advantage 
to  himself.  He  represented,  and  certainly 
with  truth,  that,  connecting  himself  with  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators,  he  incurred  risk 
both  to  his  person  and  his  fortune — the  latter, 
very  probably,  was  in  his  estimation  the  more 
dr^ful— and  he  urtfed,  therefore,  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  to  counterbalance  the  hazard 
of  its  fiulure. 

Had  Omichund  demanded  any  compensa- 
tion of  moderate  amount,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  bestowed.  But  his  claim  was 
framed  on  the  suggestions  of  that  master  pas- 
sion to  which  he  was  a  sUve,  and  with  refei^ 
enoe  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  English 
and  himself.  He  knew  that  they  were  in  his 
power— that  a  word  from  him  might  frustrate 


the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  disappoint  all 
the  hopes  founded  on  it^  and  possibly  involve 
the  British  interests  in  destruction.  Desire 
and  cireurostance  thus  combining  to  remove 
all  restraint  upon  the  extent  of  his  demand, 
Omichund  required  five  per  cent,  on  all  the 
money  in  the  Soubahdar's  treasury,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  jewels.  This  Mr.  Watts  did  not 
feel  justified  in  promising ;  but  in  the  articles 
of  treaty,  fowarded  by  him  to  the  committee, 
was  one  securing  to  Omichund  thirty  lacs  of 
rupees. 

The  committee  were  astonished  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  sum,  but  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  refusing  it.  Omichund  might  betray  the 
secret,  and  it  is  said  that  he  threatened  to 
do  so  if  his  claim  were  rejected.  In  this 
emergency,  Clive  suggested  the  means  of  at 
once  disarming  his  threatened  hostility  and 
sparing  the  Soubahdar's  treasury.  Omi- 
chund's  interests  were  to  be  protected  by  a 
special  clause  in  the  treaty.  Two  treaties 
were  drawn  up :  one,  written  on  white  paper, 
contained  no  reference  to  Omichund ;  another, 
written  upon  red  paper,  contained  all  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  white  treaty,  and,  in  addition, 
an  article  in  fiskvour  of  Omichund,  to  deceive 
whom  was  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  ex- 
isted. But  a  new  difficulty  occurred.  The 
select  committee  had  no  hesitation  in  signing 
both  the  treaties;  but  Admiral  Watson  re- 
fused his  signature  to  the  mock  document, 
and  the  absence  of  his  name,  it  was  foreseen, 
would  excite  the  suspicion  of  so  wary  a  man 
as  Omichund.  Here  again  dive  had  an  ex- 
pedient ready.  It  was  to  attach  the  admi- 
ral's name  by  another  hand.  The  two  trea- 
ties were  accordingly  rendered  complete,  and 
the  red  one  answei-ed  its  purpose.  Omichund 
kept  the  secret  of  the  conspirators,  Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah  was  dethroned,  and  Meer  Jaffier 
elevated  to  his  place. 

The  sequel  of  the  tale  is  melancholy.  Omi- 
chund embodied  the  verr  soul  of  oovetous- 
ness.  In  him,  avarice  had  attained  that  stage 
when  it  becomes  a  disease  rather  than  a  pas- 
sion of  the  mind.  He  had  passed  a  long  life 
in  unceasing  labours  to  increase  his  w^th  ; 
and  he  fiattered  himself  that,  by  one  master 
stroke,  he  had  added  to  his  former  accumu- 
lations a  sum  which  was  in  itself  a  regal  for- 
tune. He  had  not  been  without  fear  that 
some  deception  might  be  practised  upon  him  ; 
but  he  had  ascertained  that  his  claim  was  re- 
oosnized  in  a  treaty  signed  by  all  the  Eng- 
lish auUiorities,  and  tlukt  the  good  faith  of 
the  British  government  was  thus  solemnly 
pledged  to  its  discharge.  He  could  not  have 
been  without  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  the 
attempt  in  which  he  had  so  large  a  stake;  but 
the  arms  of  the  English  were  victorious,  and 
the  sovereign  of  theur  choice  occupied  the 
throne.  Nothing,  therefore,  seemed  now  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  gratification  of  his 
denres ;  and  in  the  full  expectation  that  he 
was  about  to  receive  that  for  which  he  had 
bargained,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  prin« 
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dpal  parties  oonoerned  in  the  revolatioii,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  oonaidering  the  itate  of 
the  Sonbahdar'B  treasury,  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  pecuniary  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  That  document  was  produced  and 
read.  Omichund  became  agitated,  and  said, 
**  This  cannot  be  the  treaty ;  it  was  a  red 
treaty  that  I  saw."  Olive  coolly  replied, 
"  Yes,  bat  this  is  a  white  one  ;"  and  turutng 
to  Scimfton,  who  spoke  the  native  language 
more  perfectly  than  himself,  he  said,  "  It  is 


now  time  to  undeceive  Omichund."  The  pro- 
cess of  undeceiving  the  miserable  man  was 
short  and  simple.  In  compliance  with  the 
■tiggMtion  of  Glive,  Sorafton  said,  ''Omi- 
chund, the  red  treaty  is  a  trick,  you  are  to 
have  nothing;"  and  he  needed  not  to  say 
more.  The  seoses  of  Omichund  had  fied ;  he 
fell  back  in  a  swoon,  from  which  he  recovered 
only  to  linger  out  Uie  lemnant  of  his  life  in 
astateofidiotcy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


▲rVAIBB  OF  TBI  OABNATIC— KAVAL  EKOAOSVENTS.— DNSUCCBSSrUL  SIEGB  OF  MADRAS  BT 
COUNT  DE  LALLT. — ^VICTORIES  OF  COLONEL  FORDR  AND  COLONEL  OOOTE. — SURRENDER  OF 
PONDICHERRT. — ^ANNIHILATION  OF  FRENCH  POWER  IN  INDIA. 


Thb  despatch  to  Bengal  of  a  force,  laroe  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, had  left  the  authorities  at  Madras  with- 
out the  means  of  displaying  much  vigour  in 
the  Camatio.  The  nabob,  Mahomet  Ali, 
continued  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  ooUecting  his  revenues ;  and,  to  add 
to  lus  difficulties,  two  of  his  brothers  availed 
themselves  of  his  weakness  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion.  Colonel  Forde  with  a  small 
force  proceeded  to  Nellore,  to  aid  the  nabob's 
army  in  reducing  one  of  them  to  obedience, 
but  returned  without  success. 

To  counteract  the  designs  of  the  other. 
Captain  Calliaud,  who  then  commanded  at 
Trichinopoly,  was  ordered  to  mareh  to  Tinne- 
velly.  After  some  delay,  occasioned  chiefly 
by  want  of  money,  he  marched  to  reduce  the 
fort  of  Madura.  An  attempt  to  take  the  place 
by  surprise  failed  ;  and  Captain  Calliaud  was 
preparing  to  repeat  his  attack  in  the  hope  of 
being  assisted  from  within,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Trichinopoly  by  intelligence  that  the 
French  were  in  sight  of  that  place.  He  did 
not  receive  the  news  till  three  o'clock  on  the 
21st  of  May.  At  six  he  was  on  his  maroh.  It 
was  commenced  without  tents,  baggage,  or 
artillery.  The  men  bore  their  own  food ;  a 
few  bullocks  were  taken  to  carry  ammunition, 
and  persons  attached  to  the  commissariat  were 
sent  forward  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  refreshment  at  the  different  places 
of  halt. 

The  force  which  menaced  Trichinopoly  was 
under  the  command  of  M.  d'Autueil.  Great 
exertions  had  been  made  to  collect  it  The 
French  garrisons  were  druned  of  their  effective 
men,  and  the  duties  left  to  be  performed  by 
invalids,  assisted  at  Pondicherry  by  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants.  The  entire  force  thus  set  at 
liberty  for  an  attack  on  Trichinopoly  amounted 
to  one  thousand  Europeans,  in&ntry  and  ar- 
tillery, one  hundred  and  fifty  European  cavalry, 
and  three  thousand  sepoys,  supported  by 
several  field-pieces. 

The  force  of  the  English  in  Trichinopoly 


consisted*  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  European 
infantry,  fifteen  artillery-men,  and  seven  hun- 
dred sepoys.  There  were  also  six  hundred  men 
furnished  by  Tondiman,  a  native  chief,  and  the 
king  of  Tuijore,  and  about  four  hundred  be- 
longing to  Mahomet  Ali.  These  added  con- 
siderably to  the  number,  but  little  to  the 
strength  of  the  garrison.  The  greater  part  of 
these  auxiliaries  are  representeid  by  Orme  as 
being  "only  fit  for  night-watches;  nor,"  he 
adds,  "  for  that,  without  being  watched  them- 
selves." There  was  within  Trichinopoly  ano- 
ther body  of  men,  whose  absence  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  much  to  be  desired.  These 
were  five  hundred  French  prisoners.  It  was 
known  that  they  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  their  countrymen  without ;  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  being  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  restraint  during  the  attack 
and  aid  its  objects,  was  believed  to  have  en- 
couraged the  present  attempt  against  the  city. 
On  the  15th  of  May  the  enemy  began  to 
throw  shells  into  the  town.  The  bombard- 
ment was  continued  through  four  successive 
days,  when  M.  d'Auteuil  made  a  formal  de- 
mand of  surrender.  Captain  Smith,  who  held 
the  chief  command  in  the  absence  of  Captain 
Calliaud,  answered  by  an  avowal  of  his  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  town.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  would  be  followed  by  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the 
succeeding  night,  and  some  indications  of  such 
an  intention  were  made.  The  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Calliaud  and  his  troops  was  consequentlT 
looked  for  with  great  anxiety,  and  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  26th  they  were  only 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Trichinopoly.  The 
maroh  had  thus  &r  been  performed  in  safety ; 
but  a  greater  difficulty  remained.  The  troops 
of  the  enemy  had  been  so  disposed  as  to  com- 
mand every  line  by  which,  in  ordinary  cireum- 
stances,  the  city  could  be  approached  from  the 
direction  of  Captain  Calliaud's  advance,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  some  spies  had  mixed  with 
the  English  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  route  which  would  be  taken. 
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These  pergons  Captain  Calliaud  suffered  to 
purBue  their  ayocations  andisturbed,  as  he  de- 
signed to  make  them  the  instruments  of  mis- 
leading those  by  whom  they  were  sent.  Having, 
to  all  appearance,  determined  upon  the  road  by 
which  he  would  seek  to  enter  the  town,  he 
pursued  it  for  about  six  miles ;  it  was  then 
becoming  dark,  and  the  French  spies,  satisfied 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  intentions 
of  the  British  commander,  dropped  off  to  com- 
municate them  to  their  employers.  Captain 
Calliaud  then  changed  his  track,  striking  off 
to  a  direction  where  the  enemy  had  made  no 
preparation,  not  anticipating  the  possibility  of 
any  attempt  being  made  to  pass  that  way. 
The  track  chosen  by  Captain  Calliaud  lav  over 
rioe-fields,  which  being  in  a  state  of  irriga- 
tion were  thus  converted  into  one  continuous 
swamp.  The  mardi  across  them  occupied 
seven  hours,  although  the  distance  to  be  tra- 
versed was  only  about  as  many  miles,  for  everv 
step  was  taken  knee-deep  in  mud.  Xhe  break 
of  day  brought  the  troops  to  firmer  ground, 
and  gladdened  their  sight  by  a  view  of  the 
oity  and  fort  of  Trichinopolyat  no  great  dis- 
tance. Captain  Smith  drew  out  a  part  of  his 
garrison,  with  two  field-'pieces,  to  protect  the 
reinforcement  against  any  attempt  to  intercept 
them;  but  none  was  made,  and  the  detach- 
ment entered  the  fort  amidst  the  shouts  of 
their  comrades,  their  commander  marching  at 
their  head.  His  attention  had  been  diverted 
to  so  many  points  during  this  extraordinary 
march,  that  he  had  undergone  more  fatigue 
than  any  of  his  men ;  and  when  he  led  them 
into  the  fort,  he  was  obliged,  from  weakness, 
to  be  supported  by  two  grenadiers.  The  enemy 
still  continued  on  the  watch  at  the  point  where 
the  report  of  his  spies  had  led  him  to  expect 
the  advance  of  the  English  party,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  triumphant  discharge  of  twenty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon  announceid  their  safe 
arrival  within  the  fort,  that  the  French  com- 
mander began  to  suspeot  that  he  had  been 
misled.  The  suspicion  was  soon  heightened 
into  certainty.  In  the  evening  the  French 
retired  to  SOTingham,  and  soon  afterwards  to 
Fondicherry.  'Ae  march  of  Captain  Calliaud 
thus  saved  Trichinopoly  firom  an  attack,  and 
possibly  from  capture. 

The  war  now  continued  to  be  carried  on 
with  little  vigour  or  advantage  on  either  side, 
but  with  the  perpetration  of  some  excesses  on 
both.  The  English  set  fire  to  Wandewash, 
and  the  French  in  retaliation  burnt  Conje- 
veram.  By  these  acts,  the  European  nations 
did  little  harm  to  each  other,  but  inflicted 
ffreat  suflfering  on  the  native  population,  who 
had  but  a  slender  interest  in  the  quarrel.  The 
balance  of  success  was,  however,  on  the  whole, 
in  &vour  of  the  French,  who,  after  acquiring 
some  minor  &ctories  belonging  to  their  riva( 
obtained  possession  of  the  important  one  of 
Vizagapatam.  The  English  were  greatly  dis- 
spirited  by  these  events,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  campaign  appears  to  have 
been  a  cause  of  embarrassment.    To  add  to 


their  difficulties,  the  Mahratta,  Bajee  Bow, 
made  his  appearance  t6  demand  cAoui,  or 
tribute,  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  After  some 
discussion,  the  purchase  of  his  departure  was 
settled  at  the  price  of  two  hundred  thousand 
rupees  to  be  paid  down  by  the  nabob,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  by  orders  on 
his  polygars  and  dependants.  The  agreement 
being  concluded,  the  nabob  transferred  the 
completion  of  bis  part  of  it  to  his  English 
aliiee,  requesting  that  they  would  furnish  the 
money  out  of  the  rents  which  he  had  assigned 
to  them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This 
was  neither  convenient  nor  as  a  matter  of 
precedent  desirable,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
evade  the  demand.  Morari  Bow  and  some 
other  chielb  tendered  their  alliance  to  aid  in 
resisting  the  claim  of  Bajee  Bow,  but  the 
English  had  no  greater  desire  for  their  presence 
than  for  that  of  the  collector  of  the  tribute. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  postpone  the 
settlement  of  the  claim  in  hope  of  a  change  of 
circumstances,  and  others  to  attach  certain 
conditions  to  its  dischai^e,  but  all  was  fruit- 
less. **  The  English,"  says  Orme,  *'  had  no 
alternative  but  to  pay  or  fight."  They  had  no 
troops  to  snare  for  the  latter  duty,  and  they 
were  afraid  of  accepting  the  assistance  that 
was  offered  by  their  neighbours ;  they,  there-  * 
fore,  preferred  the  former  branch  of  tlie  alter- 
native, and  the  representative  of  Bajee  Bow 
departed  laden  with  coin  and  bills. 

Early  in  September,  a  French  fleet  of  twelve 
^hips  appeared  in  Fondicherry  roads.  By  the- 
coundl  of  Fort  St.  David  it  was  mistaken  for 
an  English  force.  A  messenger  was  acoord- 
ingly  sent  to  bear  to  the  admiral  the  compli* 
ments  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  a  letter 
conv^ing  some  information  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  communicate.  The  mes- 
senffer  did  not  become  aware  of  the  mistake 
under  which  he  had  been  despatched  until  it 
was  too  late  finr  remedy.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  choice  but  to  coacoid  the  letter  and  yield 
himself  a  prisoner.  For  some  time  the  move- 
ments of  the  Frenoh  fleet  were  regarded  with  • 
great  anxiety,  but  the  motives  by  which  they 
were  guided  appeared  involved  in  great  mys- 
tery. The  fleet  had  on  board  a  Frenoh  regi- 
ment^ under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Soupires,  who  bore  a  commission  giving  him 
the  direction  and  command  of  Ui  miUtai^ 
operations.  The  command  of  the  squadron- 
was  held  by  M.  Bouvet^  who  had  been  taken 
on  board  at  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest 
men  oonn^sted  with  the  French  marine.  Be- 
sides the  trooper  the  fleet  had  on  board  some 
battering  cannon  and  mortars,  as  well  as  a 
large  supply  of  bombs  and  balls.  The  troops 
having  been  landed  at  Fondicherry,  the 
squadron  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  the 
English  utterly  unable  to  account  for  its  de- 
parture. The  cause  of  it  was  the  discovery  of 
the  letter  from  the  Council  of  Foii  St.  David, 
and  which  the  messenger  had  plaeed  between 
two  planks  of  the  boat  in  whioh  he  had  pro- 
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ceeded.  AmoDg  other  maitera  referred  to  in 
that  letter,  was  the  probability  of  the  arrival 
by  the  middle  of  September  of  Admiral  Wat- 
Bon,  with  the  ships  under  his  oommand,  from 
Bengal ;  and  from  the  janction  of  these  with 
the  squadron  fi-om  England  great  results  were 
anticipated.  This  intelligence  so'  much  dis- 
concerted M.  Boavet^  that  he  determined  not 
to  wait  the  chance  of  encountering  a  force 
superior  to  his  own.  He  declared  that  he  bad 
done  enough  in  landing  the  troops,  and  should 
immediately  sail  back  to  the  islands.  So  great 
was  his  haste,  that  he  refused  to  disembark 
the  artillery  and  heavy  ammunition,  on  account 
of  the  time  required  to  land  them,  and  to  take 
in  ballast  to  supply  their  place.  The  capture 
of  the  messenger  of  the  Council  of  Fort  St. 
David  and  the  dtscovery  of  his  letter  were 
thus  the  means  of  relieving  the  English  from 
the  annoyance  which  was  expected  from  the 
French  fleet. 

On  the  day  on  which  Soupires  landed  at 
Pondicheny,  Madura  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Captain  Calliand  being  satisfied  that,  for 
a  time  at  least,  Trichinopoly  was  in  safety, 
had  returned  to  Madura  in  July.  Some  at- 
tempts had  been. made  to  reduce  the  place 
during  his  absence,  but  they  fiuled,  and  those 
subsequently  made  were  attended  with  no 
better  success.  It  yielded  at  last  to  the  potent 
influence  of  money.  About  two- thirds  of  the 
amount  was  destined  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  troops  who  had 
defended  the  place,  the  remainder  for  presents 
to  the  commander  and  principal  officers. 

In  October,  the  French  obtained  possession 
of  Chittapet>  a  place  of  some  strength.  It  was 
gallantly  defended  by  the  kiiladar  in  command, 
and  might  probably  have  been  saved  had  the 
English  GU>vemment  afforded  any  assistance ; 
but  Mahomet  All  had  conceived  a  dislike  to 
the  kiiladar,  and  his  ropresentations  were 
suffered  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Trinomaly,  and  some  other  forts  of  in- 
ferior importance,  were  soon  afterwards  added 
to  the  acquisitions  of  the  French,  who  lost  no 
time  in  tidring  advantage  of  their  successes  by 
making  arrangements  for  securing  the  reve- 
nues of  the  districts  which  fell  into  their 
power. 

The  earlier  months  of  the  year  1758  were 
passed  in  comparative  inactivity ;  but  on  the 
2Sth  of  April  a  French  squadron  of  twelve  sail 
was  descried  standins  in  for  the  road  of  Fort 
St  David.  Pta-t  of  these  ships  had  sailed 
from  France  in  the  preoeding  year,  having  on 
board  a  military  force  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  Lally,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor-general  of  all  the  French  possessions 
and  establishments  in  India.  After  encounter- 
ing much  bad  weather  and  sufl^ring  severely 
from  contagious  disease,  the  expedition  arrived 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  where  it  was  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  ships 
which  the  fears  of  M.  Bouvet  had,  a  few 
months  before,  so  predpitfttely  withdrawn 
from  Pondicherrya 


Lally  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  his  autho* 
rity  and  establishing  means  for  effecting  the 
objects  of  the  expedition.  He  proceeded  with 
two  of  the  ships  to  Pondicherry,  and  one  pur* 
pose  of  his  visit  was  manifested  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  by  the  entry  of  a  detachment  of 
French  troops  within  the  bounds  of  Fort  St. 
Darid.  They  wero  to  have  been  joined  by 
the  troops  from  the  fleet,  but  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  appearance  .of  an  English 
squadron,  which  had  discovered  and  bore  down 
upon  the  French  ships  almost  as  soon  as  Lallv 
had  departed  to  Pondicheny.  The  English 
squadron  was  composed  of  the  ships  m>m 
Bengal  which  had  returned  in  February  under 
Admiral  Pocock,  and  some  others  which  had 
arrived  under  the  command  of  Admurad  Stevens. 
An  action  ensued,  in  which  the  French  suffered 
severely  in  loss  of  men,  and  the  English  in 
damage  to  their  ships,  but  neither  party  could. 
bUim  a  victoiy.  The  French  ships,  from 
having  sustained  less  injury  in  their  masts 
hnd  rigging,  were  enabled  to  outsail  the  Eng- 
lish, and  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was 
stranded,  they  reached  Pondicherry  in  safety. 

Admiral  Pocock  laboured  to  bring  the 
French  squadron  once  more  to  action,  but 
the  winds  and  currents,  together  with  the 
dilapidated  state  of  one  of  the  English  ships, 
aided  the  opposite  views  of  the  French  com- 
mander, M.  d'Ach^  who  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Lally,  was  above  all  things  anxious 
to  avoid  an  engagement.  His  reluctance  to 
fight  received  some  oountenanoe  from  the 
fact  of  a  laiige  number  of  his  men  being  dis- 
abled by  sickness.  To  remove  this  ground  of 
objection,  Lally  oflbred  reinforcements  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  sick,  and  M.  d'Ach^  was 
at  last  compelled  to  proceed  to  sea ;  but, 
instead  of  bcMuring  down  on  the  English  squad- 
ron, which  was  unable  to  work  up  to  him, 
he  *«kept  the  wind,  plying  for  Fort  St. 
David."  On  1st  of  June  he  was  observed 
working  into  the  reads,  and  this  probably 
influenced  the  determination  of  those  who 
defended  the  Engtish  setUement.  On  the 
land  side,  it  was  attacked  by  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Europeans,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  sepoys.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
sixteen  hundred  natives  and  upwards  of  ax 
hundred  Europeans,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  were  seamen.  A  vigorous  bombard- 
ment had  for  some  time  been  carried  on,  and 
though  the  enemy  had  made  no  breach,  they 
had  dismounted  some  of  the  guns,  disabled 
the  carriage^  and  inflicted  serious  injury  on 
parts  of  the  worica.  Tlie  tanks  and  reservoirs 
bad  suflbred,  and  water  could  only  be  procured 
under  cover  of  the  night.  The  stock  df  ammu- 
nition also  began  to  fiul,  much  having  been 
wasted.  "The  fort  continued/'  says  Orme, 
"  to  lavish  away  their  fire  night  and  day  on 
everything  they  saw,  heard,  or  suspected." 
In  addition  to  these  ciroumstances,  the  native 
troops  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  part  of 
the  Europeans  are  represented  to  have  been 
drunken,  disorderly,  and  disobedient.    On  tho 
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2]id  of  June,  terms  of  oapitulation  were  pro- 
posed by  the  besieged,  fuid  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  place  was  surrendered.  Cuddalore 
had  been  abandoned  almost  immediately  after 
the  French  appeared  before  it. 

The  surrender  of  Fort  St.  David  excited 
both  alarm  and  indignation  at  Madras.  A 
court  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  and  their 
report,  while  it  exonerated  the  commander, 
Major  Porlier,  from  cowardice,  condemned  his 
arrangements  for  the  defence,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  place  might  have  held  out 
much  longer,  and  declared  the  terms  on  which  it 
surrendered  shamefiil.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
defence  of  Fort  St.  David  cannot  be  regarded 
as  among  the  operations  which  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  British  name  in  India. 

The  fall  of  Fort  St.  David  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  Devi-oottah,  and  the  suo- 
cess  of  the  French  arms  appeared  to  Lally  to 
warrant  his  indulging  in  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Pondicherry,  after  the  manner  of  his  vain 
and  unfortunate  predecessor  Dupleix. 

An  attack  upon  Madras  would  have  been 
the  next  step  taken  by  the  French  governor- 
general  had  he  not  laboured  under  a  deficiency 
of  money,  which  he  was  anxious,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  supply.  A  bond  for  a  considera- 
ble sum,  given  by  the  kine  of  Tanjore  to 
Cbunda  Sidiib,  had  remained  several  years  in 
possession  of  ^e  government  of  Pondicherry, 
and,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  that  govern- 
ment»  it  was  now  determined  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  it.  To  enforce  the  demand,  Lally  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  with  a  considerable 
force  towards  Tanjore ;  but  the  arrangements 
for  the  campaign  were  so  miserably  imperfect, 
that  his  troops  were  often  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing from  hunger.  His  approach  to  the  capita] 
of  Tanjore,  however,  created  alarm,  and  led 
to  negotiations,  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  as 
might  be  expected,  where  one  party  was  bent 
upon  obtMning  money  at  all  events,  and  the 
other  resolved  not  to  part  with  any  if  it  were 
possible  to  avoid  it.  The  king  of  Tanjore  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  sought  assistance  from 
Trichinopoly,  and  Captain  Calliaud  had  afforded 
it  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  his  ability. 
Subsequently  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Lally  and  the  government  of  Tanjore,  by  which 
the  former  undertook  to  march  immediately 
against  Trichinopoly.  This  arranaemeut  was 
in  turn  frustrated  by  fresh  misunderstandings 
between  the  parties  to  it^  and  the  dispute 
became  so  warm  that  Lally  threatened  to 
transport  the  king  and  his  fiunily  to  the  island 
of  Mauritius  as  slaves.  This  revived  the 
affection  of  that  sovereign  for  the  English,  and, 
on  his  pressing  solicitation,  additional  aid  was 
furnished  from  Trichinopoly. 

Lally  erected  two  batteries,  and  after  five 
days'  firing  had  made  a  breach  about  six  feet 
wide,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  army 
was  nearly  destitute  both  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.  At  this  time  also  Lally  received 
intelligenoe  that  the  French  and  English 
squadrons  had  again  been  engaged,  and  that 


the  latter  threatened  a  descent  upon  Karical, 
to  which  place  Lally  looked  for  the  means  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  his  army.  Like  the 
former  naval  engagement,  this  had  been  inde- 
cisive ;  and  it  farther  resembled  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  English  had  suffered  more  severely  in 
their  ships,  and  the  French  in  loss  of  men. 

On  the  9th  August,  Lally  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  expedient  by  which  men  surrounded  by 
difficulties,  seek  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
responsibility  of  choice.  He  called  a  council 
of  war,  which  afforded  another  illustration  of 
Orme's  remark,  that  such  a  body  rarely  de- 
cides for  action.  Lally's  council  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  officers,  of  whom  only  two 
advised  an  assault,  while  ten  declared  for  re- 
treat. Lally  did  not,  like  Clive,  nullify  the 
decision  of  the  council  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Preparations  were  commenced  for 
breaking  up  the  camp  ;  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  sent  away  immediately,  and  the  following 
day  was  fixed  for  the  march  of  the  rest. 

Monackjee,  the  Tanjore  general,  was  soon 
apprized  of  the  determination  to  raise  thesi^^, 
and  he  was  not  slow  in  ascribing  the  movement 
to  its  real  cause — the  want  of  means  to  carry 
it  on.  A  reinforcement  from  Trichinopoly  hap- 
pening to  arrive  at  this  time,  Monackjee 
resolved  with  its  assistance  to  attack  the 
French  camp.  The  attack  was  characteristi- 
cally commenced  by  a  piece  of  treachery.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  fifty  horsemen  rode  leisurely 
from  the  dty  towards  the  camp.  On  being 
challengbd  by  the  advanced  guard,  they  said 
that  they  were  come  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  French,  and  desired  to  see  the  general. 
They  were  conducted  to  his  quarters,  and 
halting  at  a  short  distance  from  the  choultry 
where  he  slept,  their  leader  advanced  to  confer 
with  him.  Lally  left  the  choultry  to  receive 
his  visitor,  by  whose  hands  he  would  probably 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  cares  and  toils  of 
warfare,  had  not  the  operation  of  opium  led 
one  of  the  stranger  hoiwmen  to  commit  an  act 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  friendly 
intentions.  Quitting  his  rank,  he  galloped 
toward  a  tumbril  loaded  with  powder,  into 
which  he  fired  his  pistol.  The  fhtntic  wretch 
was  blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  which 
he  had  been  the  cause,  and  an  alarm  being  thus 
raised,  the  guard  at  the  choultry  rushed  for- 
ward to  protect  their  commander.  In  per- 
forming Uiis  duty  they  were  charged  by  the 
horsemen,  but  their  steady  fire  threw  the  as- 
sailants into  confusion,  and  most  of  them 
galloped  into  a  tank  which  they  did  not  per- 
ceive till  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  camp  was  attacked  at  various 
points,  but  the  Tanjoreans  were  compelled  to 
retire  with  heavy  loss. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  was  attended  with 
great  sufferinff,  and  on  the  road  Lally  received 
information  that  D'Ach6,  the  commander  of 
the  French  squadron,  had  announced  to  the 
council  of  Pondicherry  his  determination  to 
return  without  delay  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
Lally  despatched  the  Count  d'Estaigne  to  dis- 
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snude  him  firom  rach  a  proceeding ;  bat  the 
endeavoura  of  the  count  were  ineffectnal  to 
indaoe  D*Ach^  either  to  hazard  another  en- 
gagement)  or  to  abandon  his  intention  of  re- 
taming  to  the  iflUnds.  Lally  himself,  who 
arrived  shortly  ailerwards,  was  not  more  forta- 
nate  ;  D'Ach6  persisted,  and  his  determination 
was,  it  is  said,  sapported  by  the  unanimoos 
opinion  of  his  captains.  With  some  difficalty 
he  consented  to  leave  behind  him  five  hundred 
seamen  and  marines,  to  serve  on  shore ;  and 
on  the  8rd  September  he  sailed  with  all  his 
ships  for  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

lAlly  was  greatly  mortified  by  the  ill  success 
of  his  campaign  against  Tanjore.  To  alleviate 
the  disgrace  of  its  fiulure,  and  to  supply  his 
pecuniary  wants,  he  now  projected  an  expe- 
dition to  Aroot.  In  this  he  was  somewhat 
more  fortunate ;  and  after  the  capture  of  some 
places  of  minor  importance,  he  made  a  trium- 
phal entry  into  the  city  of  Arcot>  which  had 
yielded  not  to  the  force  of  his  arms,  but  to  the 
effect  of  large  promises  made  to  the  officer  in 
comoiand. 

But,  though  the  vanity  of  Lally  was  gra- 
tified, his  pecuniary  resources  were  not  im- 
proved by  his  success.  His  conquests  did  not 
rdmburse  the  expense  of  making  them,  and 
the  treasury  of  Pondicherry  remained  in  an 
exhausted  state.  Lally,  too,  had  made  a  false 
step  in  nefflecticg  to  secure  the  fort  of  Chin- 
glepnt,  which  commanded  the  country  from 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  Madras  must 
mainly  depend  for  supplies.  This  place  was 
garrisoned  only  by  a  few  retainers  of  one  of 
the  nabob's  dependants  by  whom  the  district 
was  rented,  and  if  attacked  must  have  fallen 
an  easy  prize.  The  anxiety  of  the  council  at 
Madras  for  the  safety  of  their  principal  settle- 
ment had  led  them  to  concentrate  there  nearly 
all  the  force  at  their  disposal :  in  consequence, 
several  posts  had  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
The  council,  however,  were  duly  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  Chingleput^  and  they  took 
the  first  opportunity  affonied  by  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  England  to  place  it  in  a 
respectable  state  of  defence.  The  march  of 
the  party  of  sepoys  first  despatched  thither 
stopped  the  advance  of  a  French  detachment 
who  were  in  motion  to  attack  the  place. 

The  pressing  wants  of  the  French  govern- 
ment were  at  length  relieved  by  a  small  supply 
of  money.  Part  of  it  was  obtained  from  the 
Brahmins  in  charge  of  the  pagoda  at  Tripetty, 
part  was  received  from  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
and  part  Lally  is  said  to  have  contributed  from 
his  own  resources.  This  enabled  him  to  put 
in  motion  his  entire  force  for  the  reduction  of 
Madras.  It  now  became  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  seat  of  the  British  presidency 
should  be  attacked  without  previously  reducing 
Chinglepnt.  Lally,  with  characteristic  rash- 
ness and  impatience,  determined  to  push  on- 
ward, leaving  Chingleput  in  his  rear  ;  and  by 
the  middle  of  December  the  Flrencharmy  were 
in  sight  of  Madras.  Their  force  consisted  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  European  and 


four  thousand  native  troops.  To  defend  the 
place  the  English  had  nearly  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  European  troops,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  sepoys,  and  about  two  hundred 
of  the  nabob's  cavalry,  upon  whom,  however, 
no  dependence  could  be  rested. 

The  enemy  soon  gained  possession  of  the 
Black  Town,  in  the  plunder  of  which  a  quan- 
tity of  arrack  having  been  found,  the  conse- 
quences were  ere  long  manifested.  The  Eng- 
lish being  apprized  of  what  had  taken  place, 
made  a  uJly  under  Colonel  Draper ;  and  such 
was  the  state  of  the  French  army,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English  was  first  made  known 
to  them  by  the  beating  of  their  drums  in  the 
streets  of  the  town.  The  fire  of  the  English 
musketry,  aided  by  that  of  two  field-pieces, 
was  very  destructive,  and  a  French  regiment, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  to  oppose  them, 
soon  fell  into  confusion  and  fled.  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Draper  called  upon  his  men 
to  cease  firing,  and  follow  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  four  of  the  enemy's  guns,  to  which  he 
ran  up,  and  discharged  a  pistol  at  the  head  of 
an  officer  who  remained  by  them,  but  without 
effect.  A  pistol-shot  being  returned  by  the 
French  officer  with  no  better  success,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  the  guns,  when 
Colonel  Draper  perceived  that  no  more  than 
four  of  his  men  had  followed  him.  The  French 
now  gaining  confidence  from  the  hesitation  of 
their  opponents,  returned  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  and  of  the  four  gallant  men  who  accom- 
panied their  commander,  two  were  killed,  the 
other  two  being  severely  wounded.  The  fight 
was,  however,  protracted  for  some  time ;  but 
finally  the  English  retreated  with  a  oonsider- 
able  loss  of  men  as  well  as  that  of  their  two 
field-pieces.  Among  those  mortally  wounded 
was  Major  Porlier,  the  unfortunate  officer  who 
commanded  at  Fort  St.  David  when  that  place 
surrendered  to  the  French.  Having  been 
blamed,  and  not  without  apparent  reason,  for 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  he  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  he  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
couraga  Under  the  inflaence  of  this  feeling, 
he  hiul  requested  permission  to  accompany 
Colonel  Draper's  party  as  a  volunteer,  and 
while  thus  engagea  received  a  wound  of  which 
he  soon  afterwards  died.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  not  less  severe  than  that  of  the 
English  ;  several  of  their  officers  were  killed, 
and  the  Count  d'Estaigne  was  made  prisoner. 

Though  miserably  deficient  in  nearly  all  the 
means  of  conducting  a  siege  with  a  probability 
of  success,  Lally  erected  batteries,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  January  commenced  firing.  The  de- 
fence under  the  governor,  Mr.  Pigot,  was  con- 
ducted with  considerable  skill,  and  in  an  ad- 
mirable spirit.  Some  sallies  were  made  by 
the  besieged,  which,  however,  usually  ended 
in  disconmture  ;  but  the  communications  of 
the  enemy  with  Pondicherry  and  the  country 
whence  he  drew  his  supplies  were  greatly  im- 
peded by  the  operations  of  a  body  of  sepoys 
under  a  native  commander,  named  Mahommed 
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Iboo^  aided  by  a  detachment  from  Chingleput 
under  Captain  Preston,  some  native  horse 
commanded  by  a  brother  of  Mahomet  All, 
and  some  Tanjorine  caTalry.  An  addition  to 
this  foroe  being  desired,  Major  Calliand  had 
been  especially  deputed  to  Tanjore  to  en- 
deavour ta  obtain  it ;  but  the  sovereign  was 
persuaded  that  the  fortune  of  England  was  on 
the  decline,  and  so  little  value  did  he  now 
attach  to  its  friendship,  that  its  representative 
vras  not  even  received  with  ordinary  courtesy. 
With  some  difficulty,  however.  Major  Galliaud 
prevailed  on  him  to  promise  a  further  supply 
of  cavalry,  if  their  arrears  of  pay  were  ais- 
<obarged— «  promise  given  in  the  belief  that 
the  condition  oould  not  be  fulfilled.  Major 
Calliand  applied  to  the  Tanjore  agents  of  the 
house  of  Buckanjee,  the  principal  bankers  in 
the  Camatie,  but  they  peremptorily  refused  to 

G>rt  with  any  money  in  exchange  for  bills  on 
adrss.  This  refns&l  enooura^d  the  king  to 
become  somewhat  more  explicit,  and  he  pro- 
mised that  the  horse  should  be  ready  in  four 
days  if  the  money  were  paid.  Major  Calliaud 
now  applied  to  the  Dutcn  government  of  Ne- 
gapatam,  who  professed  to  oe  willing  to  grant 
a  loan ;  but  the  terms  would  have  entaileid  on 
the  English  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  the  ofier  was  declined.  The  British  ne- 
gotiator then  turned  to  Triohinopoly,  where 
the  house  of  Buckanjee  had  also  an  agent. 
Here  his  prospects  ajppeared  to  brighten,  and 
he  obtained  the  promise  of  a  supply ;  but  again 
was  he  doomed  to  disappointment.  Mahomet 
Ali  was  at  Madras  when  the  French  appeared 
before  it,  but  a  besieged  town  not  appearing 
to  him  the  most  agreeable  place  of  residence, 
he  was  desirous  of  quitting  it.  The  Englirii 
authorities  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
counteract  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  he 
accordingly  departed  with  his  fiimily  by  sea 
for  Negapatam.  On  the  passage,  his  wife 
gave  birth  to  a  child.  Arriving  at  Negatapam, 
tiie  nabob,  through  his  agent  at  Tanjore,  in- 
formed the  king  that  he  intended  to  pass 
through  that  city  on  his  wav  to  Triohinopoly, 
anticipating  that  the  usual  honours  would  be 
offered  him.  But  the  flight  of  the  nabob  by 
sea  at  a  season  subject  to  tempest,  and  when 
the  situation  of  his  wife  peculiariy  demanded 
repose,  was  regarded  as  indicating  a  degree  of 
danger  at  Ma<Jbras  which  rendered  inex^ient 
any  expression  of  respect  for  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  their  allies.  Under  this  impression, 
the  kine  refused  not  only  to  receive  the  nabob 
within  his  capital,  but  even  to  visit  him  vnth- 
out  the  walls.  Major  Calliaud  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  establish  the  appearance  of 
a  better  feeling,  and  he  had  good  reason  to 
exert  himself  m  the  cause,  for  the  ctrcum- 
■tances  under  which  Mahomet  Ali  had  de- 
parted from  Madrss,  combined  with  the  view 
of  them  taken  at  Taojore,  had  alarmed  the 
banker's  agent  at  Triohinopoly,  who  now  re- 
tracted his  promise  of  assistance,  and  refused 
to  furnish  money  upon  any  terms.  The  diffi- 
culty was  at  laat  obviated.     Mr.  Korrisy  a 


member  of  the  council  of  Madras  who  had 
accompanied  Mahomet  Ali,  was  the  bearer  of 
a  considerable  sum  destined  to  defiray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  garrison  of  Triohinopoly.  The 
urgent  want  of  means  to  enable  Major  Calliaud 
to  efiect  the  objects  of  his  mission  was  held  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  diverting  this  sum 
from  its  original  purpose.  The  pretext  for  de- 
lay was  thus  removed,  but  no  horse  were  fur- 
nished. The  money,  however,  which  had  been 
obtained  was  not  vnthont  effect,  for  its  repu- 
tation induced  the  king  to  adopt  a  more 
friendlv  beating  towar£  Mahomet  Ali,  to 
whom  be  now  paid  a  visit  with  the  accustomed 
ceremonies.  To  give  dignity  to  the  nabob's 
entrance  into  Triohinopoly,  Major  Calliaud  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  escort  which  was  to 
conduct  him  thither.  On  quitting  that  place 
a  few  days  afterwards,  he  gave  utterance  to 
expressions  of  strong  indignation  against  the 
King  of  Tanjore,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  conveyed  to  him.  Major  Calliand  was  not 
deceived  in  the  expectation  that  his  wrath 
would  be  reported  to  the  king,  nor  altogether 
in  the  hope  that  some  effect  might  be  pro- 
duced by  it  The  king  was'  alarmed,  and 
despatched  the  promised  reinforcement,  which, 
however,  proceeded  slowly,  in  consequence  of 
freauent  disputes  as  to  the  advances  to  be 
made  to  the  men,  which  Major  Calliaud  was 
fiun  to  settle  as  beet  he  might.  A  &r  more 
valuable  description  of  foroe  which  accom- 
panied Major  CaiUaud  to  the  relief  of  Madras 
was  a  body  of  sepoys  from  Triohinopoly.  With 
these  he  arrived  at  Chinffleput  on  the  7th  of 
February,  having  been  absent  on  his  mission 
to  Tanjore  from  the  Ist  of  December.  His 
troons  requiring  rest,  he  left  them  tiiere,  allow- 
ing nimself  no  repose,  but  proceeding  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  at  Chingleput  to  the 
Mount  of  St.  Thomtf,  where  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  foroe  without  the  walls  engaged 
in  harassing  the  besiegers,  and  interrupting 
their  supplies. 

Lally  had  seriously  folt  the  annoyanoes  in- 
flicted by  this  force.  They  were,  he  said, 
like  flies,  no  sooner  beaten  off  one  part  than 
thev  settled  on  another,  and  he  resolved  to 
make  an  effdrt  to  relieve  himself  from  their 
presence.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  British  disooverod  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing upon  their  post  in  two  bodies,  the 
one  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  sepoys  and 
five  hun^bed  native  horse,  the  other  of  three 
hundred  European  cavahy  and  six  hundred 
European  infkntry,  with  eight  field-pieces. 
The  whole  was  under  the  command  of  a  rela- 
tion of  Lally,  bearing  the  same  name  with 
himself.  The  force  available  to  repel  the 
enemy  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
sepoys  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  native 
horse,  with  one  hundred  and  three  Euro- 
peans, twelve  of  whom  were  artillerymen,  and 
ten  troopers,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Vasserot,  who  had  recently  come  out  of  the 
town  with  treasure.  Major  Calliaud  made 
the  requisite  dispositions  to  resist  the  attack ; 
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snd  to  receive  tlie  French  cavalry,  who  were 
advancing,  he  formed  his  native  horse,  placing 
himself  with  Captain  Yasserot  and  bis  ten 
iroopers  on  their  left.  The  ardour  of  the 
horsemen  appeared  perfectly  irrepressible ;  and 
anticipating  the  desire  of  the  British  com- 
mander for  their  advance,  the  whole  body,  in 
the  words  of  Orme,  ''set  off  scampering, 
shouting,  and  flourishing  their  sabres.*'  The 
French  cavalry  advanced  to  meet  them  at  a 
rapid  pace,  but  suddenly  halting,  the  first 
rank  discharged  their  carbines,  by  which  lour 
or  five  of  their  opponents  were  brought  to  the 
ground.  This  had  so  unhappy  an  effect  upon 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  rest,  that  they  imme- 
diately fled,  leaving  Major  Galliaud  with  no 
companions  but  Captain  Yasserot  and  the 
ten  troopers.  These  retreated  into  an  in- 
closure,  and  the  French  pursued  the  flying 
cavalry  until  stopped  by  a  discharge  firom 
some  field-pieces,  and  by  the  fire  of  a  party 
of  sepoys.  Some  loss  was  subseauently  sns^ 
tained  through  the  indiscretion  of  an  Eoglish 
officer,  in  rushing  with  his  troops  firom  a  post 
which  he  had  successfully  maintained,  to  push 
his  advantage  by  pursmng  the  enemy.  The 
party  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  cavalry, 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  many  of  them  cut 
down.  The  contest  was  maintained  with 
fluctuating  success  throughout  the  day,  but  in 
the  evening  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  the 
English  znasters  of  the  field.  Most  welcome 
to  the  English  was  this  result,  and  little 
were  the  French  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
relief  whioh  their  departure  afforded.  The 
English  were  not  fiir  from  being  reduced  to  a 
state  when,  from  want  of  ammunition,  it 
would  have  been  alike  impossible  to  maintain 
the  fight  or  to  effect  a  retreat  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  Their  remaining  stock  was  onlv 
sufficient  to  furnish  six  cartridges  for  each 
musket,  and  three  balls  for  each  of  the  field- 
pieces.  In  the  night  Major  Calliaud  moved 
nis  force  as  silently  as  possible  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chingleput,  leaving  fires  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  With  his  usual  activity,  he  shortly 
afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Sadrase.  Lidly,  who 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions waa  without  validity  in  India,  had  taken 
forcible  possession  of  this  place,  and  relieved 
the  Dutch  garrison  of  their  duties  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  French  detachment.  The 
design  of  Major  Calliaud  was  frustrated  by 
the  mistake  of  his  guides,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  make  his  meditated 
attack,  as  he  had  intended,  under  cover  of  the 
niffht. 

^ut  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
British  force,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls,  were  to  be  relieved  from  the  labour  and 
anxiety  attendant  on  their  situation.  For 
nearly  two  months  Lally  had  been  carrying 
on  operations  against  Madras.  His  batteries 
had  been  openmi  about  half  that  time,  and 
a  breach  was  made  which,  he  believed,  justi- 
ilod  an  attempt  to  storm.     His  officers,  to 


whose  judgment  he  appealed,  but  with  a  dis- 
tinct expression  of  his  own  opinion,  took  a 
different  view,  and  though  they  admitted  the 
breach  to  be  practicable,  declared  it  to  be  in- 
accessible. Thus  far  they  only  complied  with 
the  demand  made  for  their  opinion  on  a  par- 
ticular point ;  but  they  proceeded  to  deliver 
their  judgment  upon  another,  on  which  Lally 
had  not  sought  their  advice,  and  probably  did 
not  wish  to  receive  it:  they  declared  their 
conviction,  founded  on  a  comparison  offerees, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  works  to  quell  the 
fire  of  the  place  would  only  be  to  sacrifice 
many  lives  without  the  slightest  probability  of 
ultimate  success.  This  view  of  the  prospects 
of  the  besieging  army  was  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  Lally,  who  attributed  it  to  intrigue  and 
a  spirit  of  personiJ  hostility  to  himseff.  But 
whatever  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  the 
French  officers,  and  whatever  the  motives 
which  had  led  to  its  expression,  it  was  an  ad- 
verse stroke  which,  falling  upon  Lally  at  a 
time  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  variety  of 
discouraging  circumstances,  overcame  even 
his  setf-satisfied  and  arrogant  presumption. 
He  was  without  money,  and  without  the 
means  of  raising  any.  The  pay  of  the  troops 
was  several  wMks  in  arrear;  the  supply  of 
food  was  scanty  and  uncertain ;  the  sepoys 
deserted  in  great  numbers  ;  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean troops  threatened  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, while  the  feelings  of  the  officers  to- 
wards their  commander  were  almost  avowedly 
those  of  disaffection  and  hostility. 

The  arrogant  and  Imperious  temper  of 
Lally  had  indeed  surrounded  him  with  ene- 
mies, at  a  time  when  he  needed  all  the  aa- 
sistanoe  which  personal  attaohment  could  lend 
to  the  claims  of  public  duty;  and  he  saw 
that  to  linger  befbre  Madras  would  be  but 
to  incur  the  chance  of  finding  himself  uni- 
versally deserted.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  gratify  his  vengeance  by  burning  the  Black 
Town,  and  then  to  withdraw  from  a  scene 
where  he  had  lost  whatever  portion  of  the 
confidence  of  his  army  he  had  ever  possessed. 
The  execution  of  the  former  part  of  this  de- 
termination was  prevented,  and  that  of  the 
Utter  accelerated,  by  the  opportune  arrival, 
on  the  16th  of  Februaiy,  of  a  fleet  under 
Admiral  Pocock,  with  reinforcements  for 
Madras.  An  impression  prevailed  in  the  town 
that  an  assault  would  be  made  that  night  before 
the  troops  from  the  ships  could  be  landed, 
and  not  only  every  soldier  in  the  garrison, 
but  every  inhabitant  capable  of  service,  was 
under  arms;  but  the  expectation  was  un- 
founded. The  enemy  kept  up  a  hot  fire 
throuffh  the  night,  and  the  next  day  they 
were  in  full  march  towards  Aroot.  So  hurried 
was  their  departure,  that  they  left  behind 
fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon  (some  of  them  in- 
deed dami^d)  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  barrels 
of  gunpowder.  They  left,  also,  about  forty 
sick  and  wounded  Europeans  who  were  un- 
able to  march,  and  for  whose  transport  their 
commanders  oould  make  no  provision.     The 
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UDfortunaie  men,  bowever,  received  a  degree 
of  attention  ^hich  is  creditable  botb  to  ^ose 
wbo  were  compelled  to  abandon  tbem  and 
tbose  into  wbose  hands  they  fell.  The  French 
commander  left  a  letter  recommending  tbem  to 
the  bomanitj  of  the  English  governor ;  and  the 
appeal  was  answered  in  a  manner  which  drew 
from  Lally  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction. 

After  an  interval  occupied  in  the  necessary 
preparations^  the  English  took  the  field,  and 
followed  the  retreating  army  to  Conjeveram. 
Lally  had  given  np  the  command  to  M.  Sou- 
pireSy  and,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health, 
retired  to  Pondicherry.  His  instructions  to 
M.  Soupires  were  not  to  invite  a  battle,  but 
to  wait  till  he  was  attacked ;  and  they  were 
strictly  followed*  The  English  were  not  less 
indisposed  to  attack,  and  the  two  armies  re- 
mained several  days  almost  in  sight  of  each 
other,  each  reluctant  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
This  state  of  threatened  hostility,  but  positive 
inaction,  would  have  ended  in  the  recall  of 
the  British  troops  into  cantonment,  had  not 
Colonel  Lawrence  proceeded  to  the  presi- 
dency to  remonstrate  against  such  a  step. 
There  this  distinguished  officer  abandoned  a 
command  which  ill  health  rendered  him  un- 
fit longer  to  retain ;  and  the  same  cause  in 
capacitatinff  Colonel  Draper,  the  chief  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Major  Brereton.  This 
officer,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement,  or  of  inducing  the  French 
commander  to  quit  his  post  at  Conjeveram, 
made  a  movement  upon  Wandewash,  took 
possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  opened  ground 
against  the  fort.  Soupires  ofiered  no  inter- 
ruption, but  retired  to  Arcot  Major  Brere- 
ton thereupon  made  a  forced  march  upon  Con- 
jeveram, which  he  took  by  assault.  The 
officers  engaged  in  the  attack  seem  to  have 
contended  for  pre-eminence  in  exposure  to 
daneer,  and  they  suffered  severelv.  A  single 
discnarge  killed  four  and  wounded  five,  Major 
Galliaud  being  among  the  latter.  The  place 
was  defended  by  Murzaia  Beg,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  British  service  during  the  siege  of  Ma- 
dras. He  had  surrendered,  and  was  being  led 
to  Major  Brereton,  when  he  was  met  by 
Mahommed  Isoof,  who,  raisine  his  scimetar, 
nearly  severed  the  prisoner's  head  from  his 
body,  exclaiming— "These  are  the  terms  to 
be  kent  with  a  traitor." 

Lally,  on  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Major 
Brereton  for  Wandewash,  had  left  Pondicherry 
with  a  party  of  Europeans,  and  ordered  Sou- 
pires to  join  him  at  Cbittapet.  But  his  move- 
ments were  paraljced  by  want  of  funds.  He 
advanced  to  Coverpank,  where  distress  and  his 
personal  unpopuhuity  save  rise  to  a  state  of 
feeling  in  his  army  which  rendered  it  mani- 
festly imprudent  to  risk  a  battle.  The  result 
was,  that  late  in  May  the  French  went  into 
cantonments,  and  the  English  shortly  after- 
wards followed  their  example. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  events 
which  followed  the  recall  of  M.  Bxumy  from 


the  court  of  Salabat  Jung.  A  petty  rajah, 
named  Anunderauze,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
some  part  of  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  availed 
himself  of  his  departure  to  attack  Vizagapa- 
tam,  of  which  he  succeeded  in  dispossessing 
the  French  garrison.  He  immediately  sent 
advice  of  his  success  to  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, accompanied  by  an  offer  to  surrender  his 
conquest  to  the  Enelish,  and  by  a  request  for 
the  aid  of  a  large  detachment  to  act  with  his 
own  troops  in  the  provinces  which  the  French 
had  obtained  from  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Dec- 
can.  But  the  council  of  Madras  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  afford  any  assistance.  Fort  St. 
David  had  fallen,  and  an  attack  on  the  seat  of 
the  presidency  was  expected.  Disappointed 
in  this  quarter,  Anunderause  turned  to  Ben- 
gal, where,  but  for  the  predominant  influence 
of  Clive,  his  application  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  no  better  success  than  at  Madras. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  coadjutors  in 
council,  Clive  determined  to  give  the  required 
aid  ;  and  an  expedition  was  despatched  under 
Colonel  Forde,  consisting  of  five  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans, two  thousand  one  hundred  native 
troops,  six  field-pieces,  twenty-four  six-pound- 
ers for  battery,  a  howitzer,  and  an  eight-inch 
mortar.  The  expedition  proceeded  by  sea,  and 
having  disembarked  at  Vizagapatam,  joined 
the  army  of  Anunderauze,  which  lay  at  a 
short  distance  from  that  pUce.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  the  allies  was  impeded  by  disputes. 
The  rajah  expressed  great  satisfbction  at  the 
arrival  of  the  English  force,  but  manifested  a 
strong  disinclination  to  contribute  anything  to 
its  support.  Affairs  were  at.  length  adjusted 
through  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Andrews,  a 
civil  servant  of  the  East-India  Company,  who 
had  arrived  to  re-establish  the  fiustory  of  Viza- 
gapatam, of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the 
chief,  and  from  that  circumstance  was  per- 
sonally known  to  Anunderauze.  Through  his 
mediation  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  tiiat  all  plunder  should  be 
equally  divided ;  that  all  the  countries  that 
might  be  conquered  should  be  delivered  to  the 
rajah,  who  was  to  collect  the  revenues,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sea-ports  and  towns  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which,  with  the  reve- 
nues of  the  districts  annexed  to  them,  were  to 
belong  to  the  Company;  and  that  no  treaty 
for  the  disposal  or  restitution  of  the  possessions 
of  either  party  should  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  both.  Finally,  the  prime  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  action  was  removed  by  a  stipu- 
lation that  the  rajah  should  supply  fifty  thou- 
sand rupees  a  month  for  the  expenses  of  the 
army,  and  six  thousand  for  the  private  expenses 
of  the  officers.  The  united  forces  now  marched 
against  M.  Conflans,  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand of  a  portion  of  the  French  force  which 
had  not  accompanied  M.  Bussy;  and  they 
moved  to  victory.  At  Peddapore  a  battie 
took  place,  in  which  the  French,  being  totally 
defeated,  abandoned  their  camp  to  the  victors, 
with  many  pieces  of  cannon,  a  large  quantitv 
of  ammuniUou,  and  a  thousand  draught  bul- 
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locks.  The  honour  of  the  victory  belonged 
ezclaaiyely  to  the  English  force.  The  rajah's 
army  consisted  of  five  hundred  horse,  whose 
▼alue  Orme  determines  by  the  passing  remark, 
that  they  were  "incapable  of  fighttog  ; "  and 
about  five  thousand  foot,  some  of  whom  were 
armed  with  fire-arms  of  extraordinary  &brica- 
tion,  and  the  remainder  with  pikes  and  bows. 
Horse  and  foot  are  alike  included  by  the  his- 
torian  jost  quoted,  under  the  term  of  **  rab- 
ble ; "  and  Colonel  Forde  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  The  only  useful  part  of  the 
rajah's  force  was  a  body  of  about  forty  Euro- 
peans, whom  he  had  collected  to  manage  a  few 
field-pieces,  and  who  performed  the  duty  very 
satisfactorily. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  was  conducted 
upon  the  principle  of  each  man  providing  for 
himself.  The  flying  troops  took  various  routes, 
but  roost  of  them  towaitls  Rajahmundry.  To 
this  place  the  French  commander,  M.  Conflans, 
bent  his  way;  and  if  he  had  gained  little  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier,  he  seemed  resolved  at  least 
to  challenge  the  distinction  of  being  a  bold  and 
rapid  rider.  No  instances  are  recorded  of  his 
care  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  his  army ;  but 
it  is  related  that  he  traversed  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  field  of  battle  to  Kajabmundry 
(which  is  about  forty  miles)  at  full  gallop,  and 
by  obtaining  changes  of  horses,  performed  the 
journey  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

Rajahmundry  possessed  a  fort,  but  it  was 
almost  incapable  of  defence;  besides  which 
the  French  had  lost  nearly  all  their  cannon. 
Under  these  circumstanoes  it  was  deemed  im- 
prudent to  linger  at  that  place;  and  the 
fngiUves,  with  all  possible  speed,  crossed  the 
Godavery,  on  the  bank  of  which  river  the 
town  stands.  Colonel  Forde  advanced  to 
Rajahmundry,  and  waited  some  time  for  the 
rajah,  who  bad  engaged  to  make  the  first  pay- 
ment under  the  treaty  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  fort.  The  rajah,  however, 
did  not  arrive  to  seize  the  prize  ;  and  Colonel 
Forde,  with  bis  forces,  crossed  the  Godavery 
in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  But  his  pro- 
gress was  soon  stopped  by  the  want  of  money. 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  supply  from  Ben- 
gal, but  on  the  faith  of  the  rajah's  promises, 
he  had  lent  that  prince  twenty  thousand 
rupees,  and  the  loan,  with  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  army,  IumI  now  left  the  British 
commander  without  the  means  of  proceeding. 
He  consequently  recrossed  the  river,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  rajah,  who  imagined  that 
the  retrograde  movement  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  punishment  on  him,  and 
in  this  belief  fled  to  the  hills.  The  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Andrews  was  again  resorted  to, 
but  the  rajah's  fear  of  Colonel  Forde,  and  his 
reluctance  to  part  with  any  money,  seemed  to 
have  entirely  divested  him  of  all  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  With  some 
difliculty  a  reconstruction  of  the  treaty  was 
efifected,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  whatever 
sums  the  rajah  might  advance  should  be  con- 


sidered as  loans,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
countries  which  might  be  reduced  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Godavery,  excepting  such  as 
belonged  to  the  French,  either  by  occupat  on 
or  grant,  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  rajah  and  the  English.  The  rajah  then 
furnished  a  small  amount  in  money,  and  a 
larger  in  bills,  which  enabled  the  British  force 
to  resume  its  march  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  taken  by  M.  Conflans.  That  officer 
had  recovered  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to 
collect  part  of  his  scattered  troops  at  Masuli- 
patam,  where  he  seemed  resolved  to  make  a 
stand.  He  had  made  application  for  assist- 
fvnoe  to  Salabat  Jung,  and  that  prince  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  troops  from  Hyder- 
abad; his  brother,  marching  with  another, 
joined  him  near  the  Kistna.  But,  the  English 
commander,  undismayed  by  these  threatening 
appearances,  steadily  continued  his  march, 
though  greatly  embarrassed  and  delayed  by 
the  erratic  excursions  of  his  native  ally  in 
search  of  plunder.  On  the  6th  March  he  was 
in  sight  of  Masulipatam,  and  on  the  same  day 
he  received  the  cheering  intelligence  that 
Lally  had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Madras.  Yet  his  situation  was  surrounded 
by  difficulties.  He  had  begun  to  construct 
batteries,  and  to  make  preparations  for  attack- 
ing the  fort,  but  his  hopes  appeared  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  frustrated  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  resources.  His  military  chest 
was  empty,  and  the  rajah  refused  any  further 
supply.  Colonel  Forde  had  borrowed  of  his 
officers  all  the  money  that  they  possessed, 
and  even  used  the  prize-money  of  the  troops. 
Some  treasure  had  arrived  at  Vizagapatam 
from  Bengal,  but  the  interposition  of  part  of 
the  French  force  rendered  its  transmission  to 
Colonel  Forde  impracticable,  and  it  was  sent 
for  safety  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Cocka- 
narah.  While  labouring  under  these  embar- 
rassments, the  whole  of  Colonel  Forde's  Eu- 
ropean troops  suddenly  turned  out  with  their 
arms,  and  threatened  to  march  away.  With 
some  difficulty  they  were  persuaded  to  return 
to  their  tents  and  appoint  a  deputation  to  re- 
present their  demands.  These  extended  to  an 
immediate  payment  of  the  prize-money  then 
due  to  them,  and  to  a  promise  of  the  whole 
booty  of  Masulipatam  in  case  it  should  be 
taken ;  and  on  any  other  terms  it  was  declared 
the  refractory  troops  would  not  serve  in  the 
siege.  Colonel  Forde,  unable  to  comply  with 
the  first  part  of  this  demand,  was  oompelled 
to  try  the  effebt  of  a  promise  to  pay,  out  of 
the  first  money  which  should  come  into  his 
hands,  the  prize-money  then  due.  With  regard 
to  the  second  part  of  the  claim,  he  represented 
that,  as  by  the  Company's  regulations  the 
troops  were  only  entitled  to  one-half  of  what 
is  taken,  he  could  not,  on  his  own  authority, 
engage  that  they  should  receive  more;  but 
he  promised  to  represent  their  case  to  the 
Company  at  home,  and  to  retain  the  amount 
in  dispute  until  the  question  was  determined. 
The  hasty  resolves  of  excited  men  have 
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rarely  much  Btability,  and  these  assnranoes 
induoed  the  duaffectod  troope  to  retarn  to 
their  duty. 

But  one  difficulty  was  no  aooner  removed 
than  another  started  up.  Salabat  Jung,  who 
was  only  about  forty  miles  from  Masnlipatam, 
sent  to  Anunderauze,  commanding  him  to 
quit  the  English,  and  repair  to  the  standard 
of  his  lawful  master.  At  the  same  time  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  Rajahmundry  had  again 
fiiilen  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  These 
events  so  alarmed  the  rajah,  that  he  deter- 
mined without  delay  to  endeavour  to  regain 
his  own  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Godavery.  Of  this  intention  he  gave  no 
notice  to  Colonel  Forde,  but  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  March  he  suddenly  decamped,  and 
though  not  usually  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  he  on  this  occasion  marchea 
sixteen  miles  before  break  of  day.  Colonel 
Forde,  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the 
rajah's  flight,  despatched  messengers  to  endea- 
vour to  win  him  l>ack  ;  and  by  giving  his  fears 
a  different  direction  to  that  which  they  had  at 
first  taken,  they  succeeded.  They  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  which  the  retreat  of  Anun- 
derause  was  exposed  fh>m  the  cavalry  of  Sala- 
bat Jung  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bajahmundry 
on  the  other ;  and  the  vacillating  riuah  once 
more  rejoined  his  English  ally.  To  divert 
Salabat  Jung,  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  a 
negotiation ;  and  a  civil  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany proceeded  to  his  camp  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  English,  which  were  stated  to  be 
confined  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
ports  and  factories  on  the  ooast^  and  not  to 
extend  to  any  part  of  the  authority  which 
that  nation  or  its  representatives  had  exer- 
cised in  the  interior.  This  exposition  of  the 
designs  of  the  English  was  not  ill  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  servants  and  retainers  of 
Salabat  Jung,  who  had  entertained  great 
jealousy  of  the  power  and  iafluenoe  attained 
by  Bussy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  batteries  of  the  Eng- 
lish kept  up  a  hot  fire,  and  on  the  6th  April 
the  works  were  so  much  damaged  as  to  be 
deemed  accessible  in  three  pUices.  On  that 
day  the  artillery  officers  reported  that  only 
two  days*  ammunition  for  the  batteries  re- 
mained in  store  ;  intelligence  was  also  received 
that  Salabat  Jung  was  advancing,  and  that 
the  French  force  which  had  been  hovering 
about  Rajahmundry,  and  which  he  had  invited 
to  form  a  junction  with  his  army,  was  not  far 
distant.  It  was  now  neoessaiy  to  mftke  a 
prompt  decision  ;  and,  notwithstanding  ffreat 
difficulties  that  presented  themselves,  CcSonel 
Forde  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry 
the  fort  by  storm.  A  heavy  rain  had  greatly 
increased  the  labour  of  crossing  the  inter- 
vening ground,  but  this  drcurostance  was 
regarded  by  Colonel  Forde  as  rather  an  ad- 
vanta^,  because  it  would  tend  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  garrison.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  firing  to  be  kept  up  vigorously 


through  the  next  day,  and  all  the  troops  to  be 
under  arms  at  ten  at  night. 

One  part  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  fort 
was  a  swamp  of  mud,  through  which  the 
ditch  had  not  been  continued,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  labour  and  expense  of  carrying 
it  on,  and  partly  because,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  it  was  believed  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  pass  than  the  ditch  itself  It  was  re- 
ported, however,  that  the  natives  occasionally 
waded  through  the  morass ;  and  on  examina- 
tion it  was  found  to  be  passable,  though  not 
without  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  resolved 
accordingly  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention 
by  a  movement  on  this  pointy  while  the  main 
attack  was  made  on  another,  and  the  rajah's 
troops  were  making  a  demonstration  on  » 
third. 

The  force  allotted  to  the  midn  attack  pro- 
ceeded in  three  divisions.  Two  of  these  were 
composed  of  European  troops,  and  were  led 
respectively  by  Captain  Fischer  and  Captain 
Yorke.  The  third,  composed  of  sepoys,  was 
led  by  Captain  Maclean.  The  first  division 
was  discovered  in  passing  the  ditch,  and  while 
tearing  up  a  palimde  which  obstructed  their 
progress,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry.  They  gained  the  breach, 
however,  and  obtained  possession  of  one  of 
the  bastions  called  the  Chameleon.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  the  second  division  under  Cap- 
tain Yorke.  This  officer,  perceiving  a  line  of 
the  [enemy's  sepoys  moving  along  the  way 
below  the  rampart,  ran  down,  and  seizing  the 
French  officer  who  commanded  them,  called 
upon  him  to  order  his  men  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender.  The  demand  was  obeyed 
with  little  apparent  reluctance.  Captain 
Yorke  now  pursued  his  wav,  displaying  the 
highest  gallantry  as  well  as  the  greatest  gene- 
rosity and  clemency  towards  the  enemy.  But 
his  men  showed  some  disposition  to  fidter ; 
and  at  last,  taking  fright  at  what  they  erro- 
neously believed  to  be  a  mine,  they  all  ran 
back.  Their  officers  followed  to  reclaim  them, 
and  Captain  Yorke  was  left  alone  with  two 
drummers.  Returning  to  the  bastion,  he 
found  that  some  of  the  men  were  proposing  to 
go  out  of  the  breach  and  quit  the  fort ;  but 
Captain  Yorke  threatened  instant  death  to 
the  first  who  should  make  the  attempt ;  and, 
shame  beginning  to  operate,  a  cry  was  raised 
that  their  commander  was  ill-used,  and  about 
thirty-six  declared  they  would  follow  wher- 
ever he  would  lead.  With  these  he  returned, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  follow  as  soon  as 
their  dficers  should  be  able  to  bring  them  on. 
The  interval,  however,  had  allow^  time  for 
the  French  to  load  a  gun  with  grape-shot  and 
point  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  English 
party  were  advancing.  It  was  fired  when 
they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  the 
discharge  did  fearful  execution.  Some  were 
killed,  and  sixteen,  among  which  number  was 
the  gallant  officer  who  led  the  party,  were 
wounded.  Captain  Fischer  in  the  mean  time 
was  advancing  along  the   rampart  with  his 
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division  of  EaropenDs  ;  and  the  sepoys,  ander 
Captain  Maclean,  were  gainiog  entrance  at  a 
place  called  the  South  Gate,  which  was  in  im- 
perfect repair.  Th9  two  false  attacks  were 
also  answering  the  pnrpoeee  intended,  although 
the  rajah's  troops  were  utterly  unfit  for  any 
real  service,  and  the  force  under  Captain 
Knox,  finding  the  enemy  prepared,  did  not 
attempt  to  cross  the  swamp,  bu^  only  fired 
over  it.  Both,  however,  contributed  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  and  increase  the 
alarm  of  M.  Conflans,  who  is  represented  as 
having  remained  at  his  house  issuing  orders 
founded  on  reports  brought  to  him  there, 
which  the  arrival  of  the  next  report  induced 
him  to  contradict.  He  at  last  resolved  to 
make  an  offer  of  surrender  on  honourable 
terms.  The  answer  of  Colonel  Foide  wae, 
that  the  surrender  must  be  at  discretion,  and 
further,  that  it  must  be  immediate.  M.  Con- 
flans neither  objected  nor  hesitated,  but  gave 
instant  orders  to  discontinue  further  resist- 
ance. 

The  fidl  of  Masulipatam  was  unexpected, 
and  the  success  of  the  English  was,  without 
doubt,  owing  to  the  daring  spirit  in  which  the 
attempt  had  been  conceived  and  executed. 
The  prisoners  exceeded  the  number  of  those 
to  whose  arms  they  surrendered.  The  fort 
was  abundantly  provided  with  stores,  and  de- 
fended by  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon.  These,  with  a  rich  booty,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  consequences  of  this  sucoeas  were  imme- 
diately apparent.  SaUbat  Jung  was  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Masulipatam,  but  its  fdl  in- 
duoed  him  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  treat ; 
and  Colonel  Forde  proceeded  to  his  camp, 
where  he  was  received  with  marked  attention. 
A  treaty  was  concluded,  oonsiBting  of  four 
articles.  By  the  first,  the  whole  territory 
dependent  on  Masulipatam,  as  well  as  certain 
other  districts,  was  granted  to  the  English, 
without  the  reservation  of  fine  or  military  ser- 
vice. By  the  second,  Salabat  Jung  engaeed  that 
the  French  force,  which  still  remained  in  his 
country,  should  pass  the  Kistna  within  fifteen 
days  ;  that,  in  future,  the  French  should  have 
no  settlement  south  of  that  river ;  that  he 
would  thenceforward  retain  no  French  troops 
in  his  service,  and  that  he  would  neither 
render  assistance  to  that  nation,  nor  receive 
any  from  it.  The  third  article  gave  impunity 
to  Anunderauze  for  the  tribute  which  he  had 
leyied  in  the  French  possessions,  and  exone- 
rated him  from  the  payment  of  his  own  for 
one  year — ^bis  future  liability  to  make  the 
accustomed  payments  being  recognized,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  theSoubahdar  to  enforce  them, 
provided  he  neither  assisted  nor  gave  protec- 
tion to  the  enemies  of  the  English.  The 
fourth  article  restricted  the  English  from 
aiding  or  protecting  the  enemies  of  Salabat 
Jung.  This  treaty  gave  to  the  English  a 
territory  extending  about  eighty  miles  along 
the  ooast  and  twenty  inland.  The  provisions 
were  altogether  in  &your  of  the  English,  and 


it  is  not  probable  that  Salabat  Jung  would 
hare  granted  so  much  bad  he  not  been  under 
the  influence  of  alarm  firom  another  source,  in 
addition  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  capture 
of  Masulipatam.  His  brother,  Nizam  Ali, 
was  on  terms  of  enmity  with  Buasy,  whose 
dewan  he  had  caused  to  be  murdered.  Clive, 
calculating  on  the  influence  of  this  prince's  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  French,  had  written  to  him 
requesting  his  assistance  in  support  of  Colonel 
Forde*8  expedition.  The  precise  effiact  of 
this  communication  cannot  be  ascertained,  for 
Nisam  Ali  was  quite  ready,  without  any 
stimulus,  to  undertake  any  project  that  pro- 
mised to  gratify  his  ambition,  or  promote  his 
interest ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  force  of 
the  various  motives  prompting  him  to  action, 
Nizam  Ali  no  sooner  learned  that  Salabat  Jung 
was  marching  against  the  English,  than  he  took 
the  field  and  advanced  to  Hyderabad,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  alleged,  of  regulating  the  affiiirs 
of  the  state — in  other  woros,  of  supplanting 
his  brother  and  taking  possession  of  his  throne. 
Salabat  Jung  had  hoped  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  part  of  the  English  force  in  resisting 
this  attempt  against  his  authority,  and  he 
sought  to  prevail  on  Colonel  Forde  to  grant  it 
by  the  lure  of  personal  advantages.  But  the 
English  commander  refused,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Soubahdsr,  on  marching  to  the  defence 
of  his  capital,  took  with  him  that  French  force 
which,  by  an  express  article  of  the  treaty,  he 
had  undertaken  to  expel.  His  return  dispelled 
the  danger  by  which  he  was  menaced.  Nego- 
tiation was  commenced  between  the  brothers, 
and  Nizam  Ali  withdrew ;  but  not  without 
being  restored  to  the  government  of  Berar,  from 
which  he  had  been  removed  by  the  manage- 
ment  of  Bussy .  This  arrangement  gave  ofience 
to  Basalat  Jung,  another  brother  of  Salabat 
Jung,  who  forthwith  departed  to  promote 
his  own  views  in  the  south,  accompanied  by 
the  French  corps  which  the  Soubahdar,  after 
engaging  to  expel,  had  brought  to  Hyderabad. 
This  movement,  and  a  report  which  obtained 
belief  that  a  body  of  French  troo^w  had  moved 
from  Arcot,  led  to  the  despatch  from  Conje- 
veram  of  an  English  force  under  Major  Mon- 
son.  They  marched  on  the  5th  of  July,  and 
on  the  17th  appeared  before  Coverpauk,  which 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  though  with  very 
slight  expectation  that  the  demand  would  have 
any  effect.  Grsatly  was  the  English  com- 
mander surprised  by  receiving  an  answer, 
offering  to  surrender  the  pUce  provided  the 
garrison  were  permitted  to  retire  to  Arcot, 
the  soldiers  with  their  knapsacks,  and  the 
officers  with  all  their  effects.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  English  thus  easily  grained 
possession  of  a  place  which  was  in  a  condition 
to  have  put  them  to  the  expense  of  a  siege ; 
the  time  occupied  from  the  summons  to  the 
surrender  being  ouly  about  an  hour.  This 
&cile  triumph  encouraged  Major  Monson  to 
proceed  to  Arcot,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
garrison  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  spirit 
to  that  which  prevailed  at  Coverpauk;  but  in 
F  2 
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this  he  was  disappointed.  A  determination 
was  manifested  to  maintain  the  place,  and  the 
garrison  was  so  much  superior  to  their  oppo- 
nents in  artilleiy,  that  until  a  train  could  be 
obtained  from  Madras,  the  place  could  not  be 
assailed  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Befora 
this  could  arrive,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
French  army  might  reach  Arcot  from  their 
cantonments,  and  Major  Monson  consequently 
marched  back  to  Conjeveram,  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  Coverpauk. 

In  April  Admiral  Pocock  returned  with  his 
fleet  from  Bombay,  to  which  place  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  month  of  October  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  order  to  avoid  the  north-east 
monsoon.  A  French  fleet  was  expected  from 
the  islands,  and  the  British  admiral,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  it,  continued  to  the  wind- 
ward of  Pondicherry,  and  chiefly  at  Negapa- 
tam.  Requiring  a  supply  of  water,  which  the 
Dutch  authorities  of  the  latter  place  refused 
to  furnish,  the  admiral  sailed  for  Trincoma- 
lee,  in  Ceylon,  having  a  few  days  previously 
despatched  the  Revenge  frigate  in  the  same 
direction  to  look  out  for  Sie  enemy.  At 
ten  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September, 
some  ships  were  discoyered  to  the  south-east, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Revenge  appeared 
chased  by  one  of  the  strange  vessels.  The 
English  squadron  immediately  weighed,  but 
was  unable  to  get  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
enemy  before  dark ;  and  from  various  circum- 
stances  arising  from  winds,  oarrents,  and  the 
weather,  the  fleets  were  kept  asunder  until 
the  10th. 

The  French  fleet  was  that  of  M.  d'Ach^, 
considerably  reinforced.  It  now  consisted  of 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  The 
crews  amounted  to  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  and  the  greatest  exertions  had  been  made 
to  victual  and  prepare  the  fleet  for  sea.  The 
labour  had  occupied  many  months,  and  pro- 
visions had  been  drawn  not  only  from  the 
French  inlands,  but  from  Madagascar  and  other 
places.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  felt  on  this 
account,  that  a  fleet  had  been  despatched  to 
procure  provisions  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  a  great  quantity  was  purchased 
at  a  vast  expense.  A  part  of  this  outlay  had, 
however,  been  reimbursed  by  the  capture  of 
an  English  Company's  ship  homeward  bound 
from  Madras. 

The  English  squadron  consisted  of  nine 
ships  of  the  line,  two  Company's  ships,  and  a 
fire-ship.  The  difierence  between  the  two 
fleets  in  number  of  guns  and  men  was  very 
considerable.  The  action  commenced  soon 
after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tiniied  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  enemy's 
rear,  and  shortly  after  their  centre,  began  to 
give  way.  Their  van  then  made  sail,  and, 
with  the  entire  squadron,  bore  away.  They 
were  pursued,  but  soon  escaped  beyond  the 
reach  of  cannon-shot.  The  loss  of  men  was 
supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  but 
the  English,  though  the  victors,  appear  to 
have  sustained  more  damage  in  their  ships 


than  the  enemy.  None  of  the  English  ships 
after  the  engagement  could  set  half  their  sails  ; 
all  the  French  ships  except  one  carried  their 
topsails.  This,  like  some  other  naval  engage- 
ments about  this  time,  was  attended  by  no  de- 
cisive results.  The  fleets  met,  exchanged  some 
broadsides,  and  then  separated,  each  having 
sustained  more  or  less  of  damage.  In  this 
instance  the  chief  effect  of  the  vast  prepara- 
tion made  by  the  French  was  to  inflict  some 
degree  of  injuiy  on  the  rigging  of  a  few 
English  ships.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
ran,  and  the  English,  therefore,  must  claim  the 
victory  ;  but  it  produced  nothing. 

The  English  fleet  returned  to  Negapatam, 
and  the  ^enoh,  five  days  after  the  engage- 
ment, arrived  at  Pondicherry.  Here  they 
landed  one  hundred  and  eighty  troops,  and  a 
small  amount  of  treasure  in  money  and  dia- 
monds, the  latter  having  been  taken  in  the 
English  ship  captured  on  the  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  G<>od  Hope.  D'Achd,  with  that 
yearning  for  the  islands  which  he  never  failed 
to  experience  when  at  Pondicherry,  declared 
his  intention  immediately  to  return, — a  deter- 
mination confirmed,  if  not  caused,  by  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  to 
the  English  fleet.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
September  the  signal  was  made  for  weighing, 
and  the  ships  loosed  their  topsails.  These 
preparations  excited  a  perfect  storm  of  indig- 
nation in  the  settlement.  The  military  autho- 
rities and  principal  inhabitants  assembled  at 
the  house  of  the  governor,  and  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  precipi- 
tate defection  of  the  squadron  could  not  fail 
to  produce  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
to  the  state,  as  holding  out  to  all  the  country 
powers  a  shameful  acknowledgment  that  the 
French  had  been  defeated  in  &e  last  engage- 
ment and  could  not  sustain  another,  and  that 
they  utterly  despaired  of  success  on  shore. 
Founded  on  this  resolution  a  protest  was  imme- 
diately drawn,  declaring  M.  d'Aohd  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  the  setUement,  and  avowing  a 
determination  to  appeal  to  the  king  for  the 
infliction  of  such  punishment  as  his  conduct 
deserved.  So  great  had  been  the  speed  of 
M.  d'Ach^,  that  it  was  only  by  accident  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  this  formal  expres- 
sion of  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  several  leagues  out  at  sea,  as  were  all  his 
ships  but  one,  which  had  been  detained  from 
some  cause  alter  the  others  were  under  sail. 
To  the  commander  of  this  vessel  the  protest 
was  intrusted,  vrith  a  charge  for  its  immediate 
delivery  to  M.  d'Achd.  He  was  also  fur- 
nished with  a  number  of  copies,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  given  to  every  commander  in  the 
squadron.  For  the  opinion  of  either  the  au- 
thorities or  the  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry, 
D'Ach^  entertained  little  respect,  when  yield- 
ing to  it  was  likely  to  place  nim  in  a  position 
of  danger ;  but  the  threats  of  denouncing  his 
conduct  to  the  government  at  home  made  him 
pause.  If  there  were  danger  in  returning, 
there  was  also  danger,  though  more  remote. 
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in  flight.  D'Ach^  called  a  council  of  his  cap- 
tains, after  which  he  returned  to  Pondicherry, 
and  went  on  shore  to  confer  with  Lally.  Be- 
fore their  deliberations  were  concliiaed,  the 
English  fleet  appeared  standing  into  the  road 
in  line  of  battle.  The  state  of  the  wind  gave 
the  French  the  opportunity  to  bear  down  and 
engage  if  they  chose,  while  it  deprived  the 
English  admiral  of  tiiis  power.  The  French 
made  their  usual  choice,  and  disposed  their 
ships  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  English,  who  kept  their 
line  throughout  an  entire  day  without  exciting 
any  other  feeling  in  the  enemy  but  that  of 
satisfaction  at  bejng  out  of  danger.  D'Ach^ 
yielded  little  to  the  remonstrances  which  as- 
sailed him  on  shore.  He  peremptorily  adhered 
to  his  determination  of  returning  to  the  islands, 
and  all  that  could  be  wrung  from  him  was  a 
reluctant  consent  to  leave  behind  four  hundred 
Africans  who  were  on  board  his  fleet,  and  five 
hundred  European  sailors  and  marines,  which 
latter  body  were  courteously  denominated  by 
Lally  "  the  scum  of  the  sea.*' 

The  day  of  M.  d' Ache's  departure  brought 
intelligence  which  in  some  degree  relieved  the 
gloom  which  hung  over  Pondicheny.  The 
British  Grovemment  had  meditated  an  attack 
onWandewash,  the  most  important  of  the  ene- 
my's stations  between  Pondicherry  and  Madras. 
Subsequently  they  appear  to  have  been  de- 
sirous of  postponing  this  operation,  but  Major 
Brereton  being  most  anxious  to  undertake  it, 
they  yielded.  The  garrison  of  Trivatore  sur- 
rendered to  this  force  on  the  first  summons, 
and  on  the  28th  of  September  the  English 
army  encamped  under  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
extended  about  three  miles  north-west  of  the 
fort  of  Wandewasfa.  The  native  governor 
had  declined  to  admit  into  the  fort  any  Euro- 
pean troops  except  a  few  gunners,  and  the 
French  consequently  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  town.  There,  on  the  night  succeeding 
the  29th,  Major  Brereton  determined  to  attack 
them.  Tho  troops  by  whom  the  attack  was 
to  be  made  were  formed  into  three  divisions  : 
the  first,  which  was  led  by  Major  Monson, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  entrance,  and  made 
their  way  with  little  loss  to  a  place  where  it  was 
understood  the  main  body  of  the  French  troops 
were  lying ;  but  here  they  were  surprised  by 
finding  no  enemy,  and  embarrassed  by  not 
meeting  with  the  second  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish  force,  wliich  was  under  the  command  of 
Major  Bobert  Grordon.  A  rocket  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  the  advance  of  this  division  to 
the  place  to  which  Major  Monson  had  pene- 
trated, and  it  was  given  as  soon  as  they  had 
arrived ;  but  Major  Gordon  appears  to  have 
lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  after  it  had 
been  determined  to  advance,  and  the  party 
selected  to  lead  the  attack  had  actually  gone 
forward,  the  commander  of  the  division  had 
disappeared.  The  second  officer  in  rank.  Cap- 
tain JPreston,  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
courage  ;  but  he,  being  ignorant  of  the  reason 
of  Major  Gordon's  absence,  would  not  venture 


to  take  his  place.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  advanced  party  being  left  unsupported, 
were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  rampart,  which,  from  their  situation, 
they  could  return  only  at  great  disadvantage. 
This  party,  which  was  led  by  Lieutenant  de 
la  Douespe,  gallantly  stood  their  ground  ex- 
pecting to  be  immediately  joined  by  the  main 
body,  but  in  vain  ;  all  the  support  they  re- 
ceived was  from  two  field-pieces,  which  opened 
a  fire  on  the  rampart.  Major  Gordon  did  not 
appear  ;  the  African  troops  in  his  division  soon 
took  to  flight;  and  the  Europeans,  disheartened 
by  not  being  led  on,  and  exposed  to  a  fire  which 
they  could  not  effectually  return,  likewise  fled. 
Still  Lieutenant  de  la  Douespe  and  his  brave 
party  kept  their  ground — where  they  would 
probably  all  have  perished,  had  not  Captain 
Preston  run  forward  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  place  where  the  officers  of  the  division 
were  assembled,  deserted  by  all  excepting  the 
artillerymen,  who  still  stood  by  their  com- 
mandant, Captain  Barker,  and  vigorously  plied 
their  guns.  The  fugitives  made  their  way  to 
the  third  division,  which  was  the  reserve,  and 
was  posted  on  a  ridge  in  the  rear.  It  was 
commanded  by  Major  Brereton,  who,  on  the 
first  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  fugitives, 
rushed  towards  them  unaccompanied,  and  under 
a  strong  impulse  of  indignation,  ran  the  first 
man  he  met  through  the  body.  Major  Brere- 
ton then  pushed  on  to  the  two  guns,  which 
Captain  Barker  and  his  men  were  still  working ; 
and  there  being  no  longer  any  object  to  be 
gained  by  their  perseverance,  they  were  with- 
drawn to  the  reserve. 

Major  Monson,  ignorant  of  the  position 
either  of  the  enemy  or  of  those  from  whom 
he  expected  assistance,  had  resolved  to  wait 
for  the  day.  It  broke,  and  brought  upon  him 
the  point-blank  fire  of  fourteen  of  the  enemy's 
guns  from  the  tower  and  esplanade.  This  he 
could  only  return  with  the  fire  of  two  field- 
pieces  and  discharges  of  musketry.  Such  a 
disparity  could  not  long  be  maintained  ;  but, 
unwilling  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  support, 
Major  Monson  sought  the  means  oi  protract- 
ing the  contest  as  long  as  possible.  Various 
methods  of  sheltering  the  men  from  the  enemy's 
fire  were  tried  ;  but  the  enemy  after  a  time, 
moving  part  of  their  guns,  so  as  to  attack  the 
division  in  flank  as  well  as  in  front,  the  field- 
pieoes  of  the  English  being  disabled,  and  the 
men  beginning  to  lose  courage,  a  retreat  be- 
came advisable,  if  not  inevitable.  A  singrnlar 
illustration  of  the  instinct  of  discipline  marked 
this  movement  The  grenadiers  of  one  oi  the 
Company's  battalions  were  to  halt  near  the 
gate,  but  seeing  it  open,  they  marched  out  into 
the  plain,  quickening  their  pace  at  every  step. 
Sensible  that  to  call  after  men  in  such  a  state 
of  feeling  would  only  have  the  effect  of  adding 
to  their  fear  and  driving  tliem  into  wild  and 
disorderly  flight,  Major  Calliaud  followed  and 
passed  them,  when,  stopping  suddenly  in 
front,  he  cried  "Halt."  The  men  obeyed  the 
word  of  command,  formed  according  to  order. 
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turned,  and  followed  the  officer  who  bad  thus 
recalled  them  to  duty.  The  retreat  was  sub- 
sequeDtlj  conducted  in  good  order. 

On  the  news  of  this  affair  reaching  Pondi- 
cherry,  Lally  fired  a  hundred  guna  in  honour 
of  the  great  victory  achieved  by  the  French, 
and  transmitted  magnificent  acoounta  of  it  to 
eveiy  quarter  where  it  was  likely  to  advance 
his  interests. 

Bussy  arrived  at  Wandewash  the  day  after 
the  English  had  left  their  encampment  before 
that  place  ;  he  was  proceeding  with  a  detach- 
ment to  join  Basalat  Jung.  He  marched  to 
Trivatore,  which  surrendered  to  him  as  easily 
as  but  a  short  time  before  it  had  yielded  to 
the  English.  Thence  he  advanced  to  Aroot, 
from  which  place  he  had  made  one  day's 
march  when  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  unwelcome  intelligence  from  Wan- 
dewash. The  pecuniary  distress  of  the  French 
had  lonff  been  extreme.  But  little  money 
had  lately  been  issued  to  the  troops,  and  that 
in  place  of  provisions^  which  were  not  sup- 
plied with  any  regularity.  More  than  a  year's 
pay  was  due  to  the  whole  army.  Discontent 
of  no  ordinary  kind  was  the  consequence,  and 
the  feeling  was  aggravated  by  the  soldiers 
having  generally  taken  up  the  belief  that  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  had  been  brought  by 
the  squadron,  and  that  Lally  had  amassed  and 
secreted  much  wealth.  The  success  at  Wan- 
dewash seemed  to  add  strength  to  the  sense 
of  grievance  previously  existing,  and  the  sol- 
diers complained  openly  and  loudly.  Their 
complaints  were  uttered  with  impunity ;  but 
some  men  of  Lnraine's  regiment  having  been 
subjected  to  punishment  for  other  military 
ofiences,  the  whole  regiment  turned  out  and 
marched  from  the  camp  to  the  spot  which 
the  English  had  lately  occupied.  The  officers 
of  other  regiments  hearing  the  drums,  turned 
out  also,  supposing  that  the  camp  was  attacked, 
and  this  led  to  an  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  mutineers  that  they  were  about  to  be 
surrounded.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  a  deputa- 
tion was  despatched,  the  chief  of  the  party 
being  the  foremost  man  in  the  mutiny.  His 
exhortations  impressed  those  to  whom  he  was 
sent  with  the  same  spirit  which  already  per- 
vaded those  by  whom  he  was  deputed,  and 
they  forthwith  determined  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  their  comrades.  The  officers  expos- 
tulated, but  in  vain  ;  they  were  peremptorily 
commanded  to  retire.  Arrangements  were  now 
made  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  mu- 
tinous force.  Parties  were  deputed  to  bring 
up  the  field  artillery,  the  tumbrils,  oxen,  tents, 
and  baggage ;  and  even  the  market  people,  to 
the  number  of  about  two  thousand,  with  a 
multitude  of  animals,  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  When  all  was  prepared,  the  muti- 
neers proceeded  to  the  spot  which  they  had 
selected  for  the  encampment^  where  their 
first  step  was  to  elect  a  serjeant-major  their 
commander-in-chief.  This  functionary  nomi- 
nated another  seijeant  bis  major-general,  and 
appointed  the  usual  officers  to  the  various 


companies.  The  general  issued  his  orders, 
which  were  read  to  the  men  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  every  detail  of  duty  and  disoipliu« 
was  observed  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

The  intelligence  of  this  movement  was 
communicated  with  all  possible  speed  to  Pon< 
dichernr.  To  alUy  the  feeling  which  had  led 
to  it,  Lally  produced  from  his  own  chest  a 
considerable  sum,  the  members  of  the  council 
sent  their  plate  to  the  Mint,  and  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  followed  their  example. 
The  viscount  Fumel  was  despatched  to  nego- 
tiate with  the'  mutineers ;  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  some  impression  on  the  ma- 
jority, he  left  them  to  deliberate,  giving  them 
three  hours  for  the  transmission  of  an  answer. 
The  influence  of  their  seijeant-general  was 
exerted  in  fiivour  of  compromise ;  and  they 
resolved  to  return  to  their  duty,  on  conditioa 
of  receiving  a  general  amnesty,  six  months' 
pay  immediately,  and  the  remainder  in  a 
month.  This  was  agreed  to ;  a  pardon  and 
six  months'  pay  were  forwarded,  and  the 
troops  marched  back  to  Wandewash.  The 
news  of  the  discontent  had  extended  to  the 
force  under  Bussy,  aud  its  spirit  was  rapidly 
caught.  To  appease  it  he  was  obliged  at 
once  to  advance  a  month's  pay  to  his  men, 
and  then  to  wait  until  a  supply  could  be  ob- 
tained, to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the 
troops  at  Wandewash. 

The  growing  necessities  of  the  French,  and 
the  fearful  intimation  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, that  their  troops  would  not  serve  with- 
out pay,  forced  them  to  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  recruiting  their  exhausted  trea- 
sury. In  the  rich  and  fertile  island  of  Sering- 
bam,  the  approaching  December  harvest  pro- 
mised to  be  unusually  abundant,  and  the 
government  share  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
six  hundred  thousand  rupees.  This,  in  the 
existing  situation  of  the  French,  was  a  tempt- 
ing prize;  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  it.  The  expedition  for  this 
purpose  was  intrusted  to  M.  Grillon,  and  con- 
sisted of  nine  hundred  Europeans,  one  thou- 
sand sepoys,  and  two  hundred  native  horse. 
Neither  the  presidency,  nor  the  commanding 
officer  at  Trichinopoly,  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  movement  till  it  was  too  late  to 
offer  an  effectual  resistance.  The  approach  of 
the  force  was  only  learned  from  the  accidental 
disooverv  of  an  advanced  party.  A  detach- 
ment, which  was  thereupon  despatched  from 
Trichinopoly,  gained  some  advantage,  and 
from  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  affiiir  the 
first  accurate  information  of  the  strength  and 
object  of  the  enemy  was  obtained.  On  the 
20th  of  November,  Crillon's  force  crossed  into 
the  island  of  Seringham,  and  encamped  oppo- 
site the  west  face  of  the  pagoda,  within  which 
were  stationed  three  hundred  sepoys,  five 
hundred  irregular  troops  aiToed  with  lances, 
and  two  field-pieces.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  defend  the  gateway  by  erecting  a  wall 
across  it  with  a  single  opening,  in  front  of 
which  was  a  trench,  and  behind  a  parapet  for 
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the  field-pieoes.  The  French,  however,  ad- 
VftDcing  their  heaviest  cannon,  eoon  beat  down 
the  wfdl,  and  disabled  their  field-pieces ;  they 
then  effected  an  entrance,  though  gallantly  re- 
sisted by  the  sepoys.  Their  victory  was  tar- 
nished by  a  wantonness  of  cruelty  disgraceful 
to  a  nation  boasting  of  any  degree  of  civil- 
ization. They  not  only  rerased  quarter  after 
resistance  had  ceased,  but,  having  turned  out 
all  who  survived  the  massacre,  fired  upon 
some  who  were  departing,  while  their  cavalry 
rode  after  others  and  cut  them  down.  It  is 
said  that  these  acts  were  perpetrated  by  the 
common  men  without  the  sanction  of  their 
officers — a  very  insufficient  excuse.  If  the 
officers  disapproved  of  the  conduct  ol  their 
men,  they  ought  to  have  restraiDed  it 

The  loss  of  Seringham  was  in  some  degree 
counterbalanced  by  success  in  another  quarter. 
The  British  force  in  the  Camatic  had  been 
considerably  strengthened,  partly  by  ex- 
changes of  prisoners^  and  partly  by  the  arrival 
from  England  of  two  hundred  recruits,  and  a 
King's  regiment  containing  its  full  comple- 
ment of  one  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coote,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  Bengal.  He  was  now 
nominated  to  the  command  there ;  but  the 
appointment  was  qualified  by  permission  for 
him  to  remain  with  his  regiment  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  if  circumstances  should  render 
it  more  desirable.  The  amount  of  British 
force  at  this  time  in  India  was  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  demand  for  their  services ; 
and  it  followed  that  everywhere  the  various 
authorities  endeavoured  to  secure  as  large  a 
part  of  it  as  possible  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. Thus  Clive  retained  the  troops 
which  he  took  with  him  to  Bengal,  though 
aware  that  Madras  was  threatened  with  a 
siege.  He  knew  the  danger  of  the  latter 
presidency ;  he  also  knew  the  hazard  of  di- 
minishing bis  strength  in  Bengal ;  and  being 
naturally  most  anxious  for  the  safety  ef  those 
interests  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible, he  was  unwilling  to  place  any  part 
of  his  force  in  a  position  from  which  he  could 
not  recall  them  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
state  of  afialts  in  the  Camatic  was  now 
thought  to  warrant  the  exercise  of  the  op- 
tion of  detaining  Colonel  Coote  and  his  regi- 
ment. Clive,  however,  had  requested  that, 
if  Colonel  Coote  were  detained.  Major  Cal- 
liaud' might  be  spared  for  Bengal ;  and  that 
officer, with  two  hundred  men,  was  accordingly 
despatched  thither. 

When  the  presidency  of  Madras  became 
aware  of  the  movement  of  the  expedition 
under  M.  Crillon,  they  determined  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  array  should  take  the 
field.  No  plan  of  operations  appears  to  have 
been  decided  on,  the  choice  beinff  left  to 
Colonel  Coote,  who,  about  the  time  the  French 
obtained  possession  of  Seringhaiit,  arrived  at 
Conjeveram,  where  the  largest  divinion  of  the 
army  was  in  cantonment.  The  troops  which 
had  landed  with  Colonel  Coote  subsequently 


joined,  and  the  best  mode  of  employing  the 
force  thus  collected  was  deemed  to  be  in  at- 
tempting to  reduce  Wandewash.  To  divert 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Coote,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  marched  to  Arcot ;  while  Major 
Brereton,  with  a  strong  detachment,  afier 
traversing  the  intermediate  territory,  marched 
on  to  Wandewash,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  almost  without  resistance.  Intelligence 
of  this  success  being  forwarded  to  Colonel 
Coote  at  Arcot,  he  made  a  forced  march  to 
join  Major  Brereton,  who  in  the  mean  time 
bad  been  preparing  a  battery  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fort.  Another  was  subsequently 
constructed,  and  both  were  opened  on  the 
29th  of  November.  The  enemy  had  con- 
tinued to  fire  from  the  walls  day  and  taigbt 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Major  Brereton, 
but  with  so  little  effect  that  only  one  man  in 
the  British  force  had  been  wounded,  and  he 
but  slightly.  The  fire  of  the  English  bat- 
teries, which  was  directed  against  the  tower 
of  the  fort,  succeeded,  before  noon  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  commenced,  in  silencing  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter  and  in  making  a  prac- 
ticable breach.  The  fort  was  then  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  the  answer  was,  that  it 
would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
fire  of  the  English  was  thereupon  continued, 
and  various  parts  of  the  defences  were  in  suc- 
cession dismantled.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  kiiladar  sent  officers  to  treat  for  his 
security  in  the  event  of  his  delivering  up  tbe 
place  to  the  English.  In  the  conference  that 
ensued.  Colonel  Coote  pledged  himself  to  con- 
tinue the  kiiladar  in  the  fort,  and  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  surrounding  districts,  as  a  de- 
pendent of  the  Com  pan  V,  if  he  would  deliver 
up  the  French  whom  ne  h^  admitted ;  but 
the  promise  was  given  on  the  condition  of  an 
unequivocal  answer  being  returned  by  two 
o'clo<:k  in  the  afternoon.  The  appointed  hour 
arrived  without  bringing  the  expected  answer; 
but  shortly  afterwMtls  the  French  soldiers, 
who  seem  to  have  reposed  no  great  confidence 
in  their  Mahometan  coadjutor,  appeared  on 
the  walls  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  fort. 
Colonel  Coote  immediately  ordered  a  company 
of  sepoys  to  advance  and  take  possei»ion  of 
the  gateway ;  but  having  got  there,  they  were 
told  that  the  key  was  with  the  kiiladar. 
Against  any  check  in  this  quarter,  however. 
Colonel  Coote  had  prepared.  At  the  time  of 
sending  the  sepoys  to  the  gateway,  he  had 
himself  advanced  with  another  company  to 
the  breach,  which  was  passed  without  oppo- 
sition. They  were  followed  by  others,  no  re- 
sistance being  offered  ;  and  thus  Wandewash 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  and  at  the  expense  of 
only  five  wounded.  The  kiiladar  had  signed 
the  agreement  for  surrender  to  tbe  En&^lish 
before  they  entered  ;  and  it  is  discreditable  to 
the  British  authorities  that  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  advantages  which  had  been  pro- 
mised him.  It  is  true,  that  the  time  fixed  for 
receiving  his  answer  ha^  been  in  a  trifling 
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degree  exceeded  ;  but  something  should  have 
been  allowed  for  the  loose  and  dilatory  cha- 
racter of  Oriental  diplomacy,  and  his  evident 
intention  of  complying  with  the  demand  made 
on  the  part  of  the  English  ought  to  have 
secured  to  him  the  stipulated  consideration. 

From  Wandewash  Colonel  Goote  marched 
to  Carangoly,  distant  from  the  former  place 
about  thirty-^ve  miles.  He  entered  the  town 
with  little  difficulty  on  the  4th  December, 
erected  batteries  and  cannonaded  the  fort  until 
the  10th,  when  his  ammunition  being  nearly 
expended,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing for  more  to  Chingleput ;  but  before  he 
was  compelled  entirely  to  suspend  his  fire,  an 
offer  of  surrender  on  terms  was  unexpectedly 
made,  and  the  situation  of  the  British  force 
induced  their  commander  to  grant  almost 
everything  that  was  asked.  The  European 
part  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
men,  were  permitted  to  march  away  with 
their  arms,  two  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man,  six  days*  provisions,  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying.  The  sepoys  also  were  set  free, 
but  without  their  arms. 

The  fitll  of  Carangoly  was  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Arcot. 
"While  Colonel  Coote  was  on  his  march  to  Wan- 
dewash, Captain  Wood,  with  a  small  force, 
had  entered  the  city  of  Arcot,  and  without  any 
opposition  taken  possession  of  the  nabob^ 
palace  and  the  adjacent  streets,  although  not 
half  a  mile  from  the  fort.  Here  they  re- 
mained several  days,  and  compelled  the  French 
renter  to  furnish  them  with  a  quantity  of  rice 
at  the  market  price.  Anticipating  the  early 
arrival  of  Colonel  Coote,  they  were  engaged 
in  making  preparations  for  an  attack  upon 
the  fort,  when  the  approach  of  M.  Bussy,  re- 
turning from  his  march  to  join  Basalat  Jung, 
warned  them  to  retire.  This  movement  of 
Bussy  had  produced  nothing  worth  the  labour 
and  expense  of  making  it.  Alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  an  English  force  under  Captain 
More  to  watch  his  motions,  and  instigated  by 
the  advice  of  an  influential  native  who  was 
hostile  alike  to  the  two  European  powers, 
Basalat  Jung  not  only  demanded  a  complete 
recognition  of  his  authority  and  the  assistance 
of  the  French  to  maintain '  it,  but  added  to 
these  conditions  of  obtaining  his  friendship 
another,  which,  under  the  circumstances  exist- 
ing, was  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  that 
could  be  devised.  He  required  that  Bussy 
should  lend  him  four  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  as 
the  French  authorities  were,  at  that  moment, 
in  the  situation  of  men  who  knew  not  where 
to  turn  for  the  means  of  defraying  charges 
which  oould  not  be  diminished  or  evaded 
without  certain  ruin,  it  was  obvious  that  this 
condition,  if  insisted  on,  must  be  sufficient  to 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.  Bussy  tried  the 
effect  of  personal  conference  with  Basalat  Jung, 
but  in  vain,  and  he  retired  without  gaining 
anything  for  the  French  cause  but  the  barren 
form  of  a  sunnud,  enjoining  all  chiefs  and  offi- 
cers in  Arcot  to  jield  obedience  to  Lally. 


Their  obedience  was  certain  while  Lally  had 
the  power  of  enforcing  it ;  and  when  he  ceased 
to  possess  that  power,  it  was  equally  certain 
that  the  sunnud  of  Basalat  Jung  would  be  of 
no  value  beyond  that  of  the  material  upon 
which  it  was  inscribed.  With  this  document, 
the  only  result  of  bis  mission,  Bussy  returned, 
and  having  found  the  French  force  with  Basalat 
Jung  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution, 
brought  it  away,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
personal  credit,  managed  to  hire  four  hundred 
native  horse  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
under  bis  command.  He  arrived  at  Aroot  on 
the  day  on  which  Wandewash  surrendered  to 
the  English.  On  the  fall  ol  that  place,  Colonel 
Coote  fuivanced  in  the  direction  of  Arcot,  but 
the  ravages  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  a  bod  v 
of  Mahrattas,  who,  after  being  in  treaty  witn 
the  English,  had  joined  the  French,  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  obtain  provisions,  and  the 
English  army  being  without  any  stores,  were 
subjected  to  great  privation.  The  hardship  of 
their  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  ex- 
cessive rains,  which  their  tents  were  unable  to 
resist,  and  the  pressure  of  these  circumstances 
forced  Colonel  Coote  to  withdraw  his  troops 
into  cantonments.  They  were  stationed  in 
the  fort  of  Coverpauk  and  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  soon 
after  advanced  from  Chingleput  to  Arcot.  Be- 
sides the  addition  gained  by  the  junction  of 
Bussy,  reinforoements  were  obtained  from 
other  quarters.  Lally  had  become  sensible 
that  he  had  too  fiir  weakened  his  main  body 
by  detachments  to  the  southward,  and  he 
sought  to  repair  the  error  by  recalling  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  troops  from  Seringham  and 
from  other  garrisons.  Colonel  Coote  had  again 
brought  his  force  into  the  field,  having  pitched 
his  camp  about  midway  between  Coverpauk 
and  Arcot ;  and  the  new  year  found  the  two 
armies  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  both  Appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  of  an  engagement. 
The  French  were  the  first  to  disturb  the  tem- 
porary calm,  by  a  movement  which  Colonel 
Coote  imaffined  to  be  directed  against  Wan- 
dewash. In  this  he  was  mistaken.  The  ob- 
ject of  Lally  was  to  attack  Conjeveram,  where 
he  supposed  that  the  English  had  great  store 
of  rice ;  and  the  mode  in  which  he  contrived 
to  reach  the  pUce  without  exciting  suspicion 
manifested  some  dexterity.  For  two  days  his 
progress  was  inexplicably  slow ;  on  the  third 
he  amused  those  who  observed  him,  by  putting 
his  troops  through  a  variety  of  evolutions  on  a 
large  scale,  which  appeared  to  be  only  intended 
as  practice,  but  which  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing his  whole  line  in  the  direction  to  which  his 
views  were  turned,  and  to  pUoe  the  horse  in 
the  position  most  favourable  for  his  purpose. 
As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  he  formed  his 
troops  into  two  divisions,  and  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  first,  he  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Conjeveram.  But  he  was  disappointed 
of  his  expected  prize.  The  English  had  no 
store  of  provisions  there,  nor  indeed  anywhere. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  then  the  common  mode 
of  conducting  an  Indiao  campaign  to  leave  the 
day  to  provide  for  itself.  If  a  supply  could 
be  obtained,  it  was  well ;  if  untoward  circum- 
stances intervened,  the  troops  were  destined 
to  suffer  hunger. 

The  pagoda  of  Gonjeveram  contained  some 
military  stores,  the  loss  of  which  would  have 
been  felt  by  the  English  :  but  LaJly  was  with- 
out cannon  to  attack  it ;  and  all  that  he  could 
perform  was,  to  wreak  the  effects  of  his  dis- 
appointment on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
by  first  plundering  and  then  setting  fire  to 
their  houses.  With  the  booty  thus  acquired, 
and  two  thousand  bullocks,  the  most  valuable 
result  of  this  expedition,  Lally  joined  the  other 
division  of  his  army,  and  proceeded  to  Triva- 
tore.  Colonel  Coote  had  no  suspicion  thftt  the 
views  of  the  French  commander  were  directed 
to  Gonjeveram,  till  informed  that  he  had  ar- 
rived there  by  a  communication  from  the 
British  officer  in  command  of  the  pagoda.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  intelligence 
reached  him  ;  but  before  sunset  his  whole  force 
was  in  motion,  and  the  colonel,  advancing 
with  the  cavalry,  arrived  at  Gonjeveram,  a 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles^  about  an  hour 
after  midnight.  In  the  morning  the  remainder 
of  the  army  arrived,  but  the  departure  of  the 
enemy  bad  rendered  their  services  unneoes- 
»iy. 

The  attack  of  Wandewash,  however,  which 
Golonel  Coote  had  supposed  to  be  the  first  ob- 
ject of  Lally*s  movement,  was  to  follow  his 
disappointment  at  Gonjeveram.  To  this  at- 
tempt Bussy  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  to  retake  Wandewash  in  the 
hce  of  the  whole  British  force  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  that,  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  armies,  and  especially 
to  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  cavalry,  a 
preferable  course  would  be  to  keep  together 
the  regular  troops  and  detach  the  Mahratta 
horse  to  lay  waste  the  English  districts.  It 
was  anticipated  by  Bussy  that  the  English 
would  either  be  compelled  to  fight  at  a  disad- 
vantage or  to  fall  back  upon  Madras  for  sup- 
plies ;  and  that,  in  either  case,  the  easy  reco- 
very of  both  Wandewash  and  Carangoly  might 
be  expected.  Decency  required  that  Lally 
should  sometimes  ask  the  advice  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  officer  as  Bussy,  but  the  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  talents,  which 
never  forsook  him,  led  him  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  many  others,  to  distrust  it.  Infatuated  by 
self-eonceit,  he  appears  to  have  attributed  the 
advice  of  Bussy  to  jealousy  of  his  own  superior 
abilities,  and  of  the  probable  fame  which  would 
flow  from  their  uncontrolled  exercise.  The 
consciousness  of  his  own  feeling  towards  bis 
able  adviser  might  dispose  him  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  corresponding  feeling  against 
himself.  Lally  indeed  was  not  envious  of  the 
abilities  of  Bussy,  for  he  believed  his  own  ie 
be  immeasurably  greater ;  but  he  was  ift^- 
tensely  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  one  whom 
the  government  had  made  his  subordinate, 


but  whom  nature  had  formed  his  superior,  and 
to  whose  qualities  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  the 
homage  of  public  respect  rendered  a  tribute 
which  Lally  himself  could  not  command. 

Lally  determined  to  act  on  his  own  opinion, 
and  on  the  4th  of  January  marched  with  a 
part  of  his  force  for  Wandewash.  The  main 
body  he  left  under  the  command  of  Bussy  at 
Trivatore  ;  but  there  they  did  not  long  remain. 
On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  departure 
of  Lally,  Golonel  Coote  marched  and  took  up 
a  position  half-way  between  Wandewash  and 
Ghingleput,  being  thus  within  an  easy  distance 
of  the  former  place  while  he  secured  a  commu- 
nication with  the  latter,  and  through  it  with 
Madras.  The  Mahrattas  had  been  ordered  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  English  army ;  but 
the  country  was  not  yet  quite  exhausted,  and 
while  the  work  of  plunder  remained  incom- 
plete, the  Mahrattas  could  spare  time  for  no 
other  occupation.  Lally  was  consequently 
ignorant  of  the  march  uf  Golonel  Coote  until 
the  day  on  which  he  baited  at  the  position 
which  he  had  chosen,  when  a  letter  from  M. 
Bussy  announced  the  approach  of  the  British 
army.  The  headstrong  passions  of  Lally  readily 
led  him  to  doubt  of  that  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  true,  and  it  was  with  hesitation  and  diffi- 
culty that  he  yielded  credit  to  Bussy's  report. 
He  at  first  ordered  only  a  part  of  the  force  to 
advance  from  Trivatore,  but  the  unwelcome 
news  of  the  movement  of  the  British  army 
being  confirmed  from  other  sources,  he  gave 
permission  to  Bussy  to  exercise  his  own  dis- 
cretion with  regard  to  the  remainder.  Bussy 
immediately  marched  for  Wandewash  with  his 
whole  force. 

Colonel  Coote  had  resolved  not  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy  till  they  were  ready  to  assault, 
and  then  to  make  his  choice  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  attack  either  the  troops  engaged 
against  the  fort  or  the  army  on  the  plain 
which  covered  them.  The  sagacity  of  Bussy 
penetrated  the  intention  of  the  English  com- 
mander, and  he  once  more  cast  away  some 
good  counsel  in  urging  Lally  to  suspend  the 
siege,  and  keep  his  whole  force  concentrated 
till  his  opponents  either  ventured  on  an  en- 
gagement or  withdrew.  Various  motives  co- 
operated to  insure  the  rejection  of  this  advioe 
— ^it  came  from  a  man  whom  Lally  hated,  it 
impugned  his  judgment,  and  it  pointed  to  a 
course  which  was  tantamount  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  partial  failure.  All  the  predomi- 
nating feelings  of  Lally's  mind  rebelled  against 
it,  and  he  determined  to  persevere  in  the  siege 
at  all  hazards. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  Lally  at  Wandewash 
he  had  attacked  the  town  with  all  his  inUntry 
in  two  divisions.  They  were  received  by  a 
sharp  fire  from  the  troops  in  the  town,  and 
some  mistakes  being  committed,  confusion  re- 
sulted. The  prosecution  of  the  attack  was 
thereupon  deferred  to  the  following  day,  when 
the  French  were  observed  advancing  in  a 
single  column  against  the  south  side  of  the 
town  with  two  field- pieces  at  their  head.  This 
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attempt  was  near  ending  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  preceding  day.  The  fire  to  which 
the  column  was  exposed  brought  the  front  "  to 
a  halt  without  orders,"  and  but  for  the  timely 
interposition  of  their  general  would  have  pro- 
duoed  something  worse.  Lally,  resembling 
his  predecessor  Dupleix  in  many  respects, 
differed  from  him  in  this — ^that  he  possessed 
personal  courage.  On  observing  the  panic 
which  threatened  to  frustrate  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, he  rode  to  the  head  of  the  column,  dis- 
mounted, called  for  volunteers,  and  running 
forward,  was  himself  the  first  to  enter  the  town. 
Bis  example  produced  the  intended  effect  upon 
those  who  before  were  on  the  point  of  shrink- 
ing. The  whole  column  immediately  poured 
in  after  him,  and  the  troops  who  defended  the 
town  retired  into  the  fort,  where  they  arrived 
without  loss.  The  French  immediately  began 
to  intrench  the  openings  of  the  streets  fiicing 
the  fort,  and  to  raise  a  battery  against  the 
tower  which  Colonel  Goote  bad  breached,  and 
nearly  on  the  ground  which  he  had  occupied 
for  the  purpose.  The  cannon  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  it  was  not  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  January  tliat  the  battery  was 
ready  to  open.  It  was  then  vigorously  worked, 
and  by  night  had  produced  some  effect.  In- 
telligence of  this  being  conveyed  to  Colonel 
Coote,  he  advanced  the  next  day  with  his 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre,  and  then  receiving  a 
message  from  Captain  Sherlock,  who  defended 
the  lort,  informing  him  that  the  main  rampart 
was  breached,  he  retired  a  short  distance,  and 
gave  orders  to  the  main  body  of  his  army  to 
advance.  They  joined  daring  the  night,  and 
at  sunrise  Colonel  Coote  advanced  with  two 
troops  of  European  horse,  one  thousand  native 
horse,  and  two  companies  of  sepoys,  leaving 
orders  for  the  main  body  to  follow.  The  march 
ot  the  British  force  was  interrupted  by  the 
French  cavalry  and  by  the  Mahrattas,  who 
having  recently  returned  from  a  plundering 
expedition,  were  assembled  in  great  numbers ; 
but  these  annoyances  were  repelled,  and  the 
English  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  upon  an 
open  plain  in  sight  of  the  French  camp.  Within 
that  camp  no  motion  was  perceived,  and  Colonel 
Coote  advancing  with  some  of  his  officers  to 
reconnoitre,  was  suffered  to  approach  and  re- 
turn without  interruption.  Equal  inactivity 
appeared  to  prevail  among  those  engaged  in 
the  attack  upon  Wandewa^,  for  no  firing  was 
heard. 

On  the  return  of  Colonel  Coote,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  army  to  move  towards  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  of  Wandewash, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  Arriving  at 
some  stony  ground  which  protected  them  from 
the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  the  British  in&ntry 
again  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  opposite  to 
the  French  camp,  and  halted  for  some  time  in 
this  position.  The  Mahrattas  were  spread 
round  the  f^pt  of  the  mountain,  but  none  of 
them  ventured  to  approach,  and  some  of  the 
French  cavalry  who  came  out  to  reconnoitre 
were  speedily  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  two 


guns.  No  other  notice  was  taken  of  the  Bri- 
tish force,  and  its  commander  proceeded  to 
complete  the  masterly  operation  which  he 
had  meditated,  by  moving  round  the  moun- 
tain till  he  had  placed  his  army  in  a  position 
which  secured  a  free  communication  with  the 
fort,  while  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  flanks 
was  protected  by  its  fire,  and  the  other  by  a 
tract  of  impastable  ground  :  this  position  uso 
gave  him  tne  opportunity  of  attacking  at  hia 
pleasure  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  their 
trenches,  or  their  camp,  and  the  latter  either 
on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear.  Lally  now  pei^ 
ceived  that  he  had  given  an  important  advan- 
tage to  the  English,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  retrieve  the  error.  He  formed 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle  with  all  practi- 
cable* expedition,  and  Colonel  Coote,  halting 
his  line,  prepared  in  like  manner  for  the 
conflict. 

Before  the  two  armies  were  within  cannon- 
shot  of  each  other,  Lally  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  European  cavalry,  three  hundred 
in  number,  and  taking  a  large  sweep  on  the 
plain,  came  down  upon  the  cavalry  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  greater  part  of  this  body  were 
native  horse,  and  they,  it  is  said,  pretending 
to  wheel  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy,  pur- 
posely threw  themselves  into  confusion.  As 
soon  as  this  was  effected,  some  went  off,  and 
the  rest  followed  after  no  long  interval,  leaving 
the  chai^  of  the  French  to  be  sustained  by 
the  Europeans,  of  whom  there  were  only 
eighty.  But  they  were  ably  supported  by 
two  guns  under  the  management  of  Captain 
Barker,  who,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  and  directing  his  own  accordingly,  was 
enabled  to  receive  them  with  a  point  blank 
fire  just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  riding  on 
to  the  English.  In  less  than  a  minute  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  turning  their 
horses  galloped  back  to  the  French  camp, 
Lally  being  the  last  man  to  retire. 

During  this  attack  the  French  line  had  been 
cannonading  the  English,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  distance,  without  effect.  The  English 
abstained  from  answering  with  their  guns  till 
they  had  advanced  sufficiently  near,  when  it 
being  obvious  that  their  artillery  was  much 
better  managed  than  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
halted  to  preserve  the  advantage.  Their  fire 
severely  galled  the  French  in£ntry,  who  sus- 
tained it  with  much  impatience  till  Lally  re- 
turned from  his  unsuccessful  charge  of  ca- 
valry, when  his  own  impetuosity  concurring 
with  the  feeling  of  his  men,  he  gave  orders  to 
advance.  The  battle  now  became  general. 
After  the  discharge  of  some  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, the  regiment  of  Loraine  formed  in  a 
column  twelve  in  front  and  prepared  to  charge 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Coote.  They  went 
forward  almost  at  a  run,  and  at  about  fifty 
yards'  dibtanoe  received  the  fire  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  advancing.  It  struck 
down  many,  but  did  not  stop  their  progress, 
which  was  so  impetuous  as  to  beat  down  those 
immediately  opposed  to  it.      In  a  moment 
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the  troops  of  the  two  nations  were  indiscri- 
minateiy  mingled  in  deadly  conflict  with  the 
bayonet,  and  in  another  their  feet  were  en- 
circled by  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  regi- 
ment of  Loraine  bad  hitherto  manifested  a 
high  degree  of  daring  perseverance,  but  the 
feeling  which  had  thus  far  supported  now  fbr- 
8ook  them— they  fell  back  and  ran  in  disorder 
to  regai'\  the  camp.  An  accident  contributed 
to  increase  the  alarm  caused  by  the  repulse  of 
Loraine's  regiment.  A  shot  from  one  of  the 
English  gUDS  struck  a  tumbril  loaded  with 
powder,  which  was  placed  in  a  tank  to  the 
left  of  Lally's  regiment,  and  about  eighty  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  explosion.  All 
who  were  near  and  uninjured  fled  to  the 
camp,  and  four  hundred  sepoys  at  some  dis- 
tance, who  were  in  no  danger,  took  the  same 
course.  Major  Brereton  immediately  ad- 
yanoed  to  take  possession  of  the  tank  before 
the  enemy  had  time  to  recover  from  their  con- 
fusion. Bussy,  however,  had  succeeded  in 
rallying  a  few  of  the  fugitives,  who  were  agaio 
posted  in  the  tank  with  some  additional  force. 
Major  Brereton  and  his  men  advanced  at  a 
rapid  pace,  sufieriog  little  from  the  enemy  till 
they  came  close  to  the  tank,  which  they  forth- 
with assaulted  and  carried  under  a  heavy  fire 
which  did  great  execution.  Among  its  vic- 
tims was  the  gallant  leader  of  the  party. 
Major  Brereton.  Some  of  his  men  on  seeing 
him  fidl,  rushing  to  render  him  assistance,  he 
bade  them  not  think  of  him  but  follow  on  to 
victory.  Victory  was  with  them.  He  who 
had  1^  them  to  it  lived  not  to  participate  in 
the  triumph,  but  his  last  breath  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  conduct 
in  death  formed  a  worthy  close  to  an  honour- 
able Ufe. 

The  troops  despatched  against  the  tank 
being  more  than  were  deemed  necessary  to 
maintain  the  post,  part  of  them  formed  with- 
out, to  counteract  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  to  regain  it.  Between  them  and  Lally's 
regiment  the  fight  continued  to  be  maintained 
by  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry;  but  two  field- 
pieces  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  flank  of 
the  French,  their  line  began  to  give  way.  At 
this  juncture  Bussy  sought  to  avert  impending 
defeat  by  leading  to  a  charge ;  but  his  horse 
beuxg  struck  by  a  ball,  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
mount, when  he  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing that  be  was  followed  by  about  twenty 
men  only.  The  rest  had  riirunk  from  the 
danger  ;  and  Bussy  and  his  more  adventurous 
followers  were  surrounded  by  an  English  party 
and  made  prisoners. 

The  success  of  Colonel  Goote  against  Lo- 
raine's regiment,  and  that  of  Major  Brereton 
against  Lally,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
l%e  French  troops  in  other  parts  of  the  field 
now  retreated,  and  the  British  entered  the 
enemy's  camp  without  opposition  ;  they  also 
obtained  possession  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  such 
stores  and  baggage  as  had  not  been  burned  by 
Lally  on  his  retreat.    The  loss  of  the  English 


in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  two  hun- 
dred ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  computed  to 
amount  to  six  hundred.  After  the  cannon- 
ading, the  action  was  maintained  entirely  by 
the  European  troops  on  both  sides.  Of  these, 
the  strength  of  the  French  was  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty ;  that  of  the  'English 
nineteen  hundred.  Examples  of  courage  were 
not  wanting  on  either  side.  In  numerical 
strength  the  French  had  the  advantage ;  the 
superiority  of  generalship  was  on  the  side  of 
the  English — and  it  triumphed.  The  native 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  English  who  had 
been  spectators  of  the  conflict,  after  compli- 
menting Colonel  Goote  on  the  victory  which 
he  had  achieved,  thanked  him  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  such  a  battle  as  they  had 
never  before  seen. 

A  vague  report  of  the  battle  and  its  result 
reached  Madras  by  sunrise  the  next  morning. 
At  noon  it  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
note  from  Colonel  Goote,  written  on  the  field 
with  a  pencil.  Further  accounts  followed ; 
and  at  la^t  eye-witnesses,  capable  of  detailing 
the  most  minute  particulars  of  the  victory. 
The  joy  diffused  by  the  intelligence  was  un- 
bounded. 

The  French  aft^r  their  defeat  marched  to 
Ghingleput,  and  from  thence  to  Gingee.  The 
English  followed  them  to  the  former  place, 
against  which  they  erected  a  battery,  and  can- 
nonaded until  a  breach  nearly  practicable  was 
made.  The  commandant  then  saved  them 
further  labour,  by  surrendering  at  discretion. 
Pursuing  his  career  of  success,  Colonel  Goote 
proceeded  to  Arcot.  The  fort  sustained  a 
battery  for  several  days;  but  on  the  10th 
Februazy  the  English  took  possession  of  it, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Nabob  was  thus  once 
more  wrested  from  the  French.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  fort  might  have  held  out  some 
days  longer,  had  not  the  commandant  and 
garrison  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.  At 
one  period  of  the  siege  the  English  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  their  shot,  and  Colonel 
Goote  sent  a  message  to  the  commandant  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  gain  time  to  pick  up 
what  the  enemy  had  fired.  When  the  fort 
surrendered,  the  English  stock  of  ammunition 
was  so  low,  that  on  the  following  day  the 
batteries  must  have  ceased  till  a  supply  could 
have  been  obtained. 

Arcot,  though  the  chief,  was  fi^r  from  being 
the  only  prize  which  fell  to  the  English  arms ; 
many  places  of  minor  importance  were  in 
rapid  succession  added  to  the  lists  of  their  con- 
quests, while  others  were  silently  abandoned 
by  the  French.  Among  those  thus  captured 
or  deserted  were  Trinomaly,  Permacoil,  Alam- 
parvah,  and  Devi-cottah.  The  possession  of 
Karical  was  regarded  as  very  important,  on 
account  of  its  value  as  a  naval  station,  as  well 
as  because  it  afforded  ready  access  to  Tanjore. 
An  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  it,  which, 
as  the  event  proved,  was  almost  ludicrously 
disproportioned  to  the  resistance  offered. 
'Diis,  however,  was  an  error  little  to  be  re- 
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gretted.  The  object  sougbt  was  attained ; 
the  extent  to  which  resistance  would  be 
carried  could  not  precisely  be  estimated  ;  and 
failare  would  have  cast  a  shade  upon  the 
course  of  the  English  arms,  detracted  from 
the  confidence  engendered  bj  recent  suc- 
cesses, and  renewed  the  hopes  of  the  enemy. 
The  forts  of  Villapore,  Soolabgur,  Tricalore, 
Trivelanore,  Valdore,  Ohilambarum,  and  Gud- 
dalore,  subsequently  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  English. 

These  successes  contributed  greatly  to  ag- 
gravate the  discontent  and  dissensions  pre- 
Tailing  in  Pondicherry.  Lally,  on  arriving 
there  after  the  battle  of  Wandewash,  had 
been  received  with  a  torrent  of  invective  and 
abuse.  Accusations  the  most  absurd  and  un- 
just were  heaped  on  him.  It  was  not  merely 
of  rashness,  arrogance,  and  presumption  that 
be  was  accused — to  such  imputations  his  con- 
duct was  abundantly  open, —  but  he  was 
charged  with  cowardice  and  treason,  and  his 
return  to  Pondicherry  was  said  to  be  a  step 
in  the  execution  of  a  design  which  he  enter- 
tained to  betray  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 
Every  fresh  instance  of  the  success  of  the 
English  exasperated  the  enmity  which  pre- 
vailed against  Lally — eveiy  failure  was  attri- 
buted to  him,  whether  it  happened  under  his 
management  or  not.  Lally,  on  his  part,  made 
no  Attempt  to  conciliate  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  treated 
them  with  haughty  defiance,  and  answered 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  counter- 
charges of  corruption  and  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  his  enemies.  But  these  ebullitions  of 
rancour  within  Pondicherry  would  not  repel 
the  English  from  its  gates,  to  which  they  were 
fast  approaching,  having  shut  up  the  French 
within  a  Tory  circumscribed  space,  where,  if 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  they  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  perishing  by  fiunine.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  some  measures 
for  relief,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  taken  without  delay. 

Lally  had  always  manifested  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  natives  of  India,  yet  he 
now  consented  to  avail  himself  of  native  aid. 
Through  the  agency  of  a  Portuguese  bishop, 
he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Hyder  Ali,  an  adventurer  who  had  raised 
himself  to  high  station  in  the  government  of 
Mysore,  for  the  services  of  a  body  of  troops 
from  that  country.  The  immediate  price  to 
be  paid  for  this  assistance  consisted  of  the 
forts  of  Tbiagur  and  Elvanasore,  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees  per  month  for  the  service  of 
the  army,  ten  eighteen-pound  era  as  a  present 
to  the  general,  and  all  the  artilleiy  and  military 
stores  in  the  two  forts,  as  well  as  a  supply  of 
ammunition  while  serving  for  the  French. 
There  was  also  a  prospective  arrangement, 
relating  to  schemes  of  conquest  to  be  realized 
when  the  English  were  expelled  from  the  Gar- 
natic.  The  negotiation  was  conducted  with 
great  secrecy,  and  the  English  authorities 
were  not  aware  of  it  till  a  few  days  before  the 


arrival  of  the  first  division  of  the  Mysoreaa 
troops.  When  the  danger  was  known,  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  repel  it ;  but  a  force  under 
Major  More,  despatched  to  act  against  the 
Mysoreans,  was  met  by  their  whole  body  near 
Trivadi,  and  totally  routed. 

Colonel  Coote  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
besieging  the  fort  of  Villenore.  Batteries  had 
been  erected  and  were  in  operation,  when  the 
French  army,  with  the  whole  of  the  Mysoreaa 
force,  appeared  in  sight.  A  detachment  was 
sent  to  check  the  advanced  parties  while  the 
line  g^t  under  arms,  and  another  to  maintain 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  batteries, 
which  by  this  time  had  beaten  down  the  para- 
pet and  silenced  the  fire  froiu.the  fort.  These 
effects,  followed  by  the  advance  .of  a  few 
sepoys,  so  discouraged  the  officer  in  command, 
that  at  this  critical  moment  he  most  unex- 
pectedly held  out  a  fiag  of  truce,  and  opened 
his  gates  to  the  English.  The  astonishment 
of  the  French  may  be  conceived,  when  they 
saw  their  own  colours  suddenly  hauled  down 
to  make  way  for  those  of  the  English,  and 
found  the  guns  on  the  rampart  turned  upon 
themselves  and  their  Mysorean  allies.  The 
e£fect  was  to  paralyze  their  entire  force.  All 
the  lines  stopped  at  once  and  without  orders, 
as  though  stricken  simultaneously  by  some 
sudden  visitation  which  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  motion.  Lally,  when  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  astounding  effect  of  this 
surprise,  gave  orders  to  retreat.  Had  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  been  delayed  a  few  minutes, 
its  fate  would  have  been  determined  by  the 
result  of  a  general  engagement. 

For  some  time  after  the  capture  of  Villenore, 
the  war  in  the  Carnatio  presents  little  de- 
serving of  notice,  except  the  departure  of  the 
Mysoreans,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  in- 
different prospects  of  their  French  allies,  but 
principally  bcfoause  the  situation  of  Hyder  Ali 
at  home  required  all  the  force  that  he  could 
command.  In  September,  Lally  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  English  camp,  which  was 
planned  with  considerable  skill,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  well  executed ;  but  a  mistake 
occurred  in  the  disposition  o  f  one  of  the  divi- 
sions engaged  in  it,  and  the  attempt  produced 
nothing  but  an  accession  of  bitter  feeling 
between  Lally  and  his  associates  in  arms. 
Lally  attributed  intentional  misoonduot  to  the 
commander  of  the  division  in  which  the  failure 
occurred,  and  alleged  that  he  was  actuated  by 
envy  of  the  glory  which  was  about  to  encircle 
the  brows  of  him  by  whose  genius  the  attack 
was  suggested,  and  under  whose  auspices  it 
was  advancing  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
French  officers  and  authorities  at  this  time 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  liberal  in 
giving  to  each  other  credit  for  the  possession 
of  every  evil  and  contemptible  quality. 

The  officers  in  the  English  army  kept  them- 
selves free  from  the  scandal  attached  to  the 
open  and  disgraceful  quarrels  of  the  French  ; 
but  they  were  not  without  causes  of  disunion 
and  discontent.     Some  ships  recently  arrived 
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from  EnglaDcl  bad  brought  reinforcements, 
which  were  highly  acceptable ;  but  they  also 
brought  oommissioua  from  the  Crown  appoint- 
ing Majors  Brereton  and  Monson  lieutenant- 
oolonelsy  with  priority  over  Colonel  Coote. 
These  officers  were  not  to  assume  the  advan- 
tages of  their  seniority  while  Colonel  Coote 
remained  in  the  Camatic  ;  but  Major  Monson 
(the  only  survivor,  Major  Brereton  having 
fallen  at  Wandewash)  seemed  disposed  to 
yield  as  little  as  possible  of  the  dignity  of  his 
new  rank.  Instead  of  offering  to  serve  under 
his  present  commander,  he  proposed  to  retire 
to  Madras ;  but  Colonel  Coote  determined 
to  remove  the  difficulty  by  withdrawing  to  the 
command  in  Bengal,  to  which  he  had  been 
originally  appointed.  He  accordingly  deli- 
vered over  the  command  to  Monson,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Madras,  demanded  permission  for 
himself  and  his  regiment  to  depart  for  Bengal 
The  presidency  demurred,  and  Colonel  Mon- 
son declared  that  if  the  regiment  were  with- 
drawn, the  hope  of  reducing  Pondicherry 
must  be  abandoned.  Coote  then  consented  to 
leave  his  regiment,  and  to  proceed  to  Bengal 
without  it.  Between  Coote  and  Monson  some 
difference  of  opinion  had  existed  as  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  operations  against  Pon- 
dicherry. Before  the  arrival  of  the  new  com- 
missions, Coote  had  ordered  a  force  to  march 
and  invest  the  fort  of  Arianoopang;  but  Mon- 
son did  not  approve  of  the  movement,  and 
Coote,  who  appears  to  have  surrendered  his 
own  judgment  with  great  facility  to  that  of 
his  secondin  command,  countermanded  the  order 
for  the  march  of  the  detachment  Momton  had 
in  view  another  operation,  which  his  acquisition 
of  the  command  enabled  him  to  carry  into 
effect.  Pondicherry  was  surrounded  by  a 
hedge  of  trees  and  thorns,  and  this  natural 
defence  was  strengthened  by  four  redoubts. 
Against  these,  and  a  French  post  at  Oulgarry, 
the  attack  was  directed.  It  was  in  some  re- 
spects iU  conducted.  Some  mistakes  hap- 
pened :  one  of  them,  through  the  disappear- 
ance, at  the  moment  when  most  wanted,  of 
Major  Robert  Grordon,  the  same  officer  whose 
inexplicable  absence  had  occasioned  so  much 
mischief  at  Wandewash ;  but  the  French 
abandoned  three  of  the  redoubts  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  measure  of  success 
was  not  obtained  without  severe  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  English.  Among  the  wounded 
was  Colonel  Mortion,  and  the  chief  command 
consequently  devolved  on  Major  Gordon, 
whose  incompetence  within  a  few  hours  after- 
wards exposed  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  a 
night  attack,  which  was  disappointed  of  sue 
cess  only  by  the  desperate  valour  of  those 
by  whom  the  English  posts  were  defended. 
Happily  the  command  was  soon  transferred 
to  abler  hands.  Colonel  Coote  had  not  yet 
left  Madras,  and  Colonel  Monson,  whose 
wound  was  so  severe  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  for  a  considerable  time  he  would  be  In- 
capacitated for  service,  strenuously  requested 
that  his  predecessor  would  resume  the  com- 


mand. The  presidency  seconded  the  request 
with  equal  earnestness,  and  Colonel  Coote 
complied.  His  military  talents  were  forth- 
with exercised  with  the  same  perseverance  and 
success  which  had  distioiraighed  his  former 
command. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prospects  of  Lally  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry  were  con- 
stantly becoming  more  gloomy.  The  troops 
within  were  insufficient  to  the  defence  of  the 
place ;  but  famine  was  threatening  to  assail 
them,  and  the  absence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
French  force  at  a  distance  was  actually  re- 
garded as  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  which  would  have  been  found  in  sub- 
sisting them  in  Pondicherry.  No  forage 
being  procurable,  the  few  cavalry  that  re- 
mained were  sent  away,  although  their  de- 
parture further  diminished  the  strength  on 
which  the  town  rested  for  defence,  and  both 
horses  and  men  were  likely  to  be  taken  by  the 
English.  Distress  at  length  attained  that 
stage  when  man  regards  bis  competitor  for 
br^  as  an  incumbrance  from  which  he  mast 
deliver  himself,  whatever  the  means.  On  the 
27th  December  an  unwilling  train  passed  out 
of  the  town,  forced  from  their  homes  by  the 
arm  of  power.  They  were  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  domestic  servants, 
whose  labours  ministered  to  the  comfort  of 
the  richer  and  more  powerful  Europeans,  all 
were  expelled.  Their  number  was  fourteen 
hundred,  and  when  the  gates  of  the  town 
closed  upon  the  last^  not  one  of  the  number 
knew  whither  to  turn  his  steps  for  succour  or 
even  for  safety.  To  escape  death  from  famine 
was  to  meet  it  from  the  sword.  The  un- 
happy fugitives  wandered  in  &milies  and  com- 
panies to  variouGl' points,  but  everywhere  the 
challenge  of  the  English  sepoy  warned  them 
back.  They  returned  to  the  gates  which  had 
voided  them  forth,  and  implored  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  common 
lot  of  those  among  whom  they  had  lived — but 
in  vain.  The  energy  of  despair  prompting 
some  to  attempt  to  force  their  way,  they  were 
met  and  dismissed  from  suffering  by  dis- 
charges of  musketry  and  of  the  cannon  of  the 
fort.  Through  eight  days  these  miserable 
outcasts  continued  to  traverse  the  space  within 
which  they  were  circumscribe  repeating 
their  importunities  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
for  admittance,  and  at  the  English  posts  for 
permission  to  pass,  and  finding  their  petitions 
rejected  alike  by  friends  and  foes.  During 
this  time  the  scantily  spread  roots  of  grass 
afforded  their  only  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  enemies  at  last  yielded  to  the  feeling  of 
pity,  which  seemed  lost  among  those  on  whom 
the  sufferers  had  the  strongest  claim.  The 
English  commander  allowed  them  to  pass ; 
and  though  they  had  neither  home  nor  friend 
in  prospect,  their  joy  on  being  delivered  from 
the  lingering  death  by  which  they  were 
threatened  was  unbounded.  Thanks  were 
tendered^  for  this  act  of  indulgence,  and  bless- 
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ings  bestowed  on  those  bj  whom  it  was 
granted,  with  a  warmth  which  bore  witness 
to  the  horror  with  which  these  wretched 
people  regarded  the  situation  from  which 
they  had  escaped.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
character  of  Mahomet  Ali,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  British  camp,  that  he 
concurred  in  the  ad  of  mercy  extended  to  the 
fugitives. 

On  the  8th  of  December  fonr  batteries  were 
completed,  and  at  midnight  they  opened 
against  the  town.  They  continued  to  fire  at 
intervals  during  several  days,  but  with  little 
efieot  beyond  barassing  the  garrison,  who, 
suffering  greatly  from  want  of  provisions,  were 
little  able  to  endure  &tigue.  From  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  native  inhabitants,  the 
soldiers  bad  been  put  on  famine  allowance. 
A  general  search  for  provisions  had  on  one 
occasion  been  made ;  a  second,  which  was 
threatened,  was  averted  by  the  interposition 
of  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  it  is  said, 
"  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  town,"  and  who 
promised,  if  the  search  were  reliuquished,  to 
produce  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  beyond 
which  he  could  give  no  farther  hope.  On  the 
80th  of  December  the  English  suffered  severely 
from  a  dreadful  storm.  The  sea  broke  over 
the  beach,  and  overflowed  the  country,  carry- 
ing away  the  batteries  and  redoubts.  Their 
tents  were  destroyed  and  their  ammunition 
rendered  useless,  while  the  soldiers,  in  many 
instances,  abandoned  their  muskets  in  their 
anxiety  for  personal  safety.  Many  of  the 
native  retainers  of  the  camp  perished.  The 
destructive  effects  of  the  storm  were  not  un- 
observed in  Pondioheny,  and  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  move  artillerv  through  the  wide-spread 
waters,  a  sally  would  have  been  made,  which 
probably  would  have  been  bnt  feebly  opposed. 
Orme  says  that  three  hundred  men  properly 
armed  would  not,  for  three  hours  after  day- 
light, have  met  with  a  hundred  together  in  a 
condition  to  resist  them.  The  squadron  which 
was  stationed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
provisions  into  Pondioherry  by  sea  felt  the 
effects  of  the  storm.  Several  ships  were 
stranded,  and  most  of  the  remaining  ones  con- 
siderably damaged.  The  repairs  of  the  latter 
were,  however,  carried  on  with  great  oelerity, 
and  within  a  week  Pondicheriy  was  again 
blockaded  by  an  English  fleet.  Similar  dili- 
gence was  employed  in  restoring  the  works  and 
stations  of  the  anny.  On  the  5th  of  January 
an  attempt  was  made  to  supply  part  of  the 
loss  which  had  been  sustained,  by  an  attack 
upon  a  redoubt  which  still  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  command  of 
which,  if  gained,  would  more  effectually  im- 
pede the  access  of  supplies  to  the  town  than 
the  posts  which  had  been  destroyed.  Pos- 
session was  gained  by  stratagem,  and  the 
English  applied  themselves  to  raiUrinff  some 
necessary  additions  to  the  works ;  but  on 
the  loUowing  morning  the  post  was  vigor 
ously  attacked  by  a  party  from  the  garrisoU} 
and  after  a  very  indifierent  defence,  the  officer 


in  command  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  This  affiiir 
would  scarcely  deserve  notice,  did  not  its  con- 
clusion mark  the  distress  which  prevailed  in 
Pondioherry.  Lally  sent  back  all  tiie  prisoners 
to  the  English  camp  under  a  promise  not  to 
serve  again — the  French  being  unable  to  spare 
food  to  keep  them  alive. 

On  the  12th  of  January  the  English  began 
to  open  trenches.  Nearly  fourteen  hundred 
men  were  employed  in  this  work,  which  vraa 
conducted  with  extraordinary  i-apidity  and 
great  caution.  One  battery  had  been  at  work 
since  the  10th ;  others  were  in  preparation, 
when  a  flag  of  truce  announced  the  approach 
of  a  deputation.  They  came  on  foot,  having 
neither  horses  nor  palanquin-bearers.  They 
bore  a  gasconading  memorial  from  Lally,  re- 
proaching the  English  vrith  breach  of  &ith  in 
the  capture  of  Obandemagore  and  other  pro- 
ceedings, which  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  it  was  represented,  put  it  out  of  the 
French  general's  power  to  propose  any  capitu- 
lation for  the  city  of  Pondioherry.  Never- 
theless, he  and  his  troops,  reduced  to  extre- 
mity by  want  of  provisions,  were  ready  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war — the 
English  to  take  possession  of  the  town  on  the 
following  morning,  and  of  the  fort  the  day 
after.  For  the  citizens  and  religious  profes- 
sors he  claimed  a  cartel,  and  for  the  mother 
and  sisters  of  Rajah  Sahib  permission  to  seek 
an  asylum  wherever  they  should  think  proper, 
or  at  least  that  they  should  remain  prisoners 
with  the  English,  and  "  noty"  said  the  memo- 
rialist, **  be  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of 
Mahomet  Ali,  still  tinged  vrith  the  blood  of 
the  &ther  and  husband  which  he  shed,  to 
the  shame  indeed  of  those  who  delivered  up 
Chunda  Sahib  to  him,  but  to  the  shame  like- 
wise of  the  oommander  of  the  English  army, 
who  ought  not  to  have  suffered  such  a  bar^ 
barity  to  have  been  oommitted  within  his 
camp."  On  the  4>art  of  the  governor  and 
council  of  Pondioherry  another  memorial  was 
presented,  claiming  personal  freedom  for  the 
inhabitants,  security  for  their  property,  and 
protection  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Colonel  Coote  gave  a  short  answer  to  X^Iy, 
declining  to  enter  into  discussion  on  the 
breaches  of  fiiith  charged  against  the  English, 
and  accepting  the  offer  of  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Accordingly,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  English  were  admitted  to  possession 
of  the  town  ;  and  as  some  tumult  was  appre- 
hended, the  citadel  was  delivered  up  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day. 

When  the  authority  of  Lally  was  at  an  end, 
those  who  had  been  subjected  to  it  gave  un- 
restrained vent  to  their  feelmgs  of  dislike.  A 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  his  deparftire  for 
Madras.  On  his  appearance  they  raised  a 
general  shout  of  derisive  execration,  and 
would  probably  have  proceeded  to  violence, 
had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  escort.^ 
The  shout  was  renewed  on  the  appearanoe  of 
Dubois,  the  king*s  commissary,  who  stopped 
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and  said  he  wm  ready  to  aoswer  any  one. 
One  of  the  crowd  stepped  forward  and  drew 
bis  sword.  Dubois  did  the  sarne^be  was  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  and  labouring  under 
the  infirmity  of  defective  sight ;  the  second 
pass  laid  him  dead  at  his  antagonist's  feet. 
No  one  would  assist  his  servant  to  remove  the 
body;  and  the  man  who  had  taken  his  life 
was  regarded  as  having  performed  a  merito* 
rious  act. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  surrender,  Mr. 
Pigot,  the  governor  of  Madras,  demanded  that 
Pondicherry  should  be  delivered  over  to  the 
presidency,  as  having  become  the  propertv  of 
the  EaHt-India  Company .  Colonel  Coote  called 
a  council,  consisting  of  the  chief  officers  both 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet,  and  they  decided 
against  the  claim  made  by  the  governor  of 
Madras.  The  contest  might  have  occupied 
considerable  time,  had  it  not  been  cut  short 
by  a  declaration  from  Mr.  Pigot,  that  if  Pon- 
dicherry were  not  delivered  up,  the  presidency 
of  Madras  would  not  furnish  money  for  the 
subsistence  either  of  the  king's  troops  or  of 
the  French  prisoners.  This  stopped  all  further 
argument^  and  the  authority  of  the  presidency 
was  admitted,  under  protest. 

When  Fort  St.  David  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  its  fortifications  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  court  of  France  had  indeed  in- 
structed Lally  to  destroy  all  the  maritime 
pOfBessions  of  the  English  which  might  hXl 
into  his  hands.     The  Court  of  Directors  of 


the  English  East-India  Company  had,  in  re- 
taliation, ordered  their  governments  to  resort 
to  similar  measures  in  the  case  of  conquests 
made  from  the  French.  In  consequence  of 
these  orders,  the  fortifications  of  Pondicherry 
were  demolished  ;  and  with  a  view  further  to 
embarrass  anv  attempt  that  might  be  made 
by  the  French  to  re-establish  themselves  in 
Iodia>  all  the  buildings  within  the  works  were 
Btt))iiequently  destroyed. 

From  the  time  when  Pondicherry  fell,  the 
French  power  in  the  Camatic  was  virtually  at 
an  end.  Qin^ee  still  remained  in  their  pos- 
session, as  did  also  Thiagur,  which  had  been 
restored  by  the  Mysoreans  on  their  departure : 
but  the  former  yielded  to  a  force  under  Cap- 
tain Stephen  Smith ;  and  the  latter,  after 
sustaining  sixty-five  days  of  blockade  and 
bombardment)  capitulated  to  Major  Preston. 
Mab^,  and  its  dependencies  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  also  surrendered ;  and  early  in  the 
year  1761  the  French  had  neither  any  regular 
military  force  in  any  part  of  India,  nor  any 
local  possessions,  except  their  fiustories  of  Cali- 
cut and  Surat,  whiiji  were  merely  trading 
establishments.  In  that  spirit  of  universal 
conquest  by  which  they  had  long  been  ani- 
mated, the  French  had  sought  to  establish  a 
commanding  empire  in  India — ^vast  efforts  had 
been  made  to  effect  this  object— and  after  a 
series  of  wars,  occupying  many  years,  nothin<3^ 
remained  to  them  but  the  recollection  of 
defeat. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


nCFEBOB  CX>inPIBV8  VEEB  JAFFISB  IN  OOYIEBNICBMT  OF  BEKOAL—HOSTILITIES  WITH  THB 
DUTCH — THBIB  DEFEAT  BY  OOLOKEL  FOBDE — DSP08AL  OF  VEEB  JAFFISB,  AMD  ELEVATION 
OF  ICBEB  C0B8IM  —  EHFEROB  DEFEATED  BT  VAJOB  CABNAO — ABOLITION  OF  INLAND 
DUTIES  —  IfEEB  JAFFIEB  BESTORED  —  ICASSACBE  OF  EUBOPEANB  AT  PATNA  —  BATTLE  OF 
BUXAB  —  LOBD  CLIVE  OOVERNOB  OF  BENGAL  —  MUTINY  OF  BIB  ROBERT  FLTTCHEB  AND 
OTHER  OFFICERS  — OLIVE  FOUNDS  THB  MILITABY  FUND  —  BBTURNS  TO  ENGLAND  —  HIS 
CHARACTER. 


The  revolution  which  placed  Meer  JafiSer  on 
the  throne  of  Bengal  was  followed  by  the 
usaal  attendants  upon  a  new  and  unsettled 
government  —  discontent^  disturbs  nee,  and 
alarm.  A  very  short  time  had  elapsed  when 
three  distinct  rebellions  were  raised  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  while  Roydooloob,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Meer 
Jaffier*s  fnends,  and  was  now  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  his  dependents,  became  alienated 
from  his  master  ;  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  new  sovereign,  an  invasion  of  his  do- 
minions was  threatened  from  Oude.  The  aid 
of  Clive  was  indispensable  to  extricate  Meer 
Jaf&er  from  his  difficulties;  but  coldness^  if 
not  positive  dislike,  was  engendered  between 
them,  by  the  reluctance  of  the  new  sovereign 
to  1  allil  the  pecuniary  stipulations  to  which  he 
had  bound  himself.  Clive,  however,  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  remove  the  difficulties 


which  surrounded  Meer  Jaffier,  and  to  procure 
the  discharge  of  the  English  claims.  His  en- 
deavours were  not  without  success.  He  allayed 
the  intestine  commotions  by  which  the  new 
government  was  threatened,  obtained  payment 
of  part  of  the  sums  due  to  the  English,  and 
security  for  the  rest ;  and  finally  accompanied 
Meer  Jaffier  to  Patna,  with  a  view  to  overawe 
foreign  enemies  by  the  exhibition  of  a  power- 
ful force  on  the  frontier,  and  by  the  same  means 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  that  which  was 
an  object  of  strong  desire  as  well  as  of  high 
importance  both  to  the  sovereign  of  Bengal 
and  his  English  protectors — a  sunnud  from 
Delhi  confirming  Meer  Jaffier  in  the  authority 
which  the  English  bad  conferred  upon  him. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Calcutta  a  despatch 
was  received  from  England,  directing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  system  of  administering 
the  government  of  Bengal.     By  a  despatch 
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dated  some  monthg  earlier,  but  which  arrived 
odIj  at  the  same  time  with  that  by  which  its 
provisions  were  superseded,  a  committee  of 
five  had  been  appointed,  in  which  Olive,  if  in 
Bengal,  was  to  preside.  By  the  later  arrange- 
ment, a  council  of  ten  was  nominated.  The 
office  of  president  was  to  be  held  by  the  four 
senior  members  in  rotation,  each  for  three 
months  ;  but  Clive  was  altogether  passed  over. 
The  members  of  the  new  council  were,  how- 
ever, unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  state  of 
affairs  required  that  the  office  of  president 
should  be  permanently  held  by  some  one  per- 
son, and  they  were  equally  unanimous  in 
judging  that  Clive  should  be  the  person  se- 
lected. In  compliance  with  these  views  they 
requested  him  to  undertake  the  office.  "He 
was  at  first  disposed  to  decline,  but  finally 
yielded  to  the  urgent  representations  of  per- 
sons ot  all  ranks  and  parties  in  Bengal  entreat- 
ing him,  by  his  regard  to  the  public  interest, 
not  to  refuse  his  services  at  so  critical  a  period. 
He  was  greatly  offended  by  the  apparent  neg- 
lect of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  had  they 
manifested  an  intentional  disregard  of  his  ser- 
vices, his  anger  would  not  have  been  without 
cause;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  be- 
lieved'him  to  be  no  longer  in  Bengal.  In 
naming  him  president  under  the  previous  ar- 
rangement, the  contingency  of  his  departure 
from  that  part  of  India  was  referred  to  and 
provided  for.  From  his  own  letters  the  Court 
had  reason  to  conclude  that  he  had  returned  to 
Madras,  and  though  they  were  aware  of  the 
capture  of  Calcutta^  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
subsequent  proceedings  against  Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah,  of  the  battle  of  Plassy  and  its  consequences. 
The  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  which  restricted 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  president  of 
council  to  so  short  a  period  as  three  months 
may  fairly  be  questioned,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  any  inten- 
tion existed  of  offering  violence  to  the  feelings 
of  Clive,  or  casting  his  merits  into  the  shade. 
The  absence  of  any  such  intention  is  indeed 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  &ct  that»  three 
months  before  the  council  invited  Clive  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  president,  he  bad  been  ap- 
pointed to  it  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  their 
becoming  aware  of  his  protracted  residence  in 
Bengal,  and  of  the  new  claims  which  be  had 
established  to  the  confidence  of  his  employers. 

It  was  shortly  after  Clive,  in  compliance 
with  the  unanimous  request  of  his  associates, 
had  undertaken  the  office  of  president,  that  the 
expedition  under  Colonel  Forde  was  despatched 
to  the  Northern  CircarsL  The  progress  of  that 
expedition,  and  its  brilliant  result,  the  capture 
of  Masulipatam,  have  already  been  related. 

The  court  of  Meer  Jaffier  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  be  a  scene  of  intrigues,  in  which 
the  sovereign  and  his  son  Meerun  were  no  less 
active  than  their  inferiors.  A  detail  of  them 
would  possess  little  of  either  instruction  or  in- 
terest: they  may  therefore  be  passed  over 
among  the  countless  number  of  similar  emana- 
tions of  a  tortuous  and  vicious  policy,  which. 


if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  a  reasonable 
brevity,  the  historian  of  India  must  diMmiss 
without  notice.  But  a  new  danger  menaced 
the  throne  of  Meer  Jaffier,  in  a  threatened  in- 
vasion of  Behar  by  the  Shazada  or  eldest  son 
of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  He  had  fled  from 
the  capital  of  his  father,  and  having  by  the  in- 
fluence of  bis  rank  collected  a  body  of  military 
followers,  was  instigated  by  the  Soubahdar  of 
Oude,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the  governor 
of  Behar,  to  march  against  the  dominions  of 
Meer  Jaffier.  The  chief  promoter  of  the  move- 
ment was  probably  Law,  who  was  unwearied 
in  submitting  to  the  ruler  of  Oude  representa- 
tions of  the  unsettled  state  of  Bengal,  of  the 
encouragement  thus  afforded  to  an  invasion  of 
that  country,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  large 
French  force  soon  arriving  there.  Meer  Jaffier 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  regard  this  accession 
to  his  troubles  with  calmness.  His  troops  were 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  refused  to  march 
unless  their  aneai-s  were  paid.  From  Clive  he 
had  long  been  in  a  state  of  considerable  es- 
trangement ;  but  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion 
of  difficulty,  he  turned  to  him  for  assistance 
and  protection.  Indeed  it  appears  that  not 
onlv  the  prinoe,  but  all  cUsses  of  his  subjects, 
including  even  the  mutinous  troops,  looked  to 
Clive,  and  to  Clive  alone,  to  extricate  them 
from  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  which 
surrounded  and  hung  over  them.  His  coun- 
tenance and  support  were  at  the  same  time 
sought  by  the  Shazada,  and  he  was  assured 
that  the  prince  "  had  thoughts  of  doing  great 
things  through  his  counsel  and  in  conjunction 
with  him."  Clive  apprehending  that  a  know- 
ledge of  these  overtures  might  alarm  Meer 
Jaffier,  was  careful  to  send  him  copies  of  all 
the  letters. 

Meer  Jaffier  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the 
advance  of  the  Shazada,  that  he  had  seriously 
contemplated  the  expediency  of  purchasing  his 
retreat.  Clive  expressed  little  apprehension  of 
the  result,  but  urged  the  necessity  of  a  mili- 
tary force  advancing  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  descent  was  threatened.  Putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Europeans,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
sepoys,  he  avowed  his  belief  that  he  should  be 
able  to  "  give  a  good  account  of  the  Shazada, 
though  his  army  were  said  to  be  thirty  thou- 
sand strong."  The  invading  army  were  besieg- 
ing Patna.  It  was  well  defended  by  the  governor 
of  the  province,  who  nevertheless  was  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  success  on  both  sides,  in 
order  to  determine  to  which  he  should  finally 
attach  himself.  The  advance  of  Clive  decided 
the  question.  The  governor  redoubled  his  ex- 
ertions :  the  enemy  was  driven  back  after 
gaining  possession  of  some  of  the  bastions,  and 
the  repulse  was  followed  by  the  Shazada  ab- 
ruptly breaking  up  his  camp  and  retreating 
with  great  precipitation.  This  step  was  oo- 
casioned  partly  by  the  approach  of  dive's 
advanced  guard,  and  partly  by  the  sovereign 
of  Oude  having  seized  Allahabad,  the  capital 
of  Mahomed  Kooli,  a  prince  engaged  in  assist- 
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iDg  the  Bbasada.  The  fugitives  hnstened  to 
cross  the  river  which  divides  the  territories  of 
Bengal  from  Oude;  but  the  Utter  ooantry 
afforaed  do  asylum  to  the  shazada,  its  ruler, 
by  whom  the  invasion  of  Behar  had  been  en- 
couraged, being  now  the  avowed  enemy  of 
those  who  made  the  attempt.  From  his  father 
the  wandering  prince  had  nothing  to  hope. 
The  emperor  was  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage 
by  an  ambitious  and  powerful  minister ;  and  it 
was  to  escape  a  similar  state  of  thraldom  that 
the  shazada  had  fled  the  court.  Not  knowing 
whither  to  turn,  the  prince  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government ;  but  the 
emperor,  or  his  minister  acting  in  his  name, 
bad  despatched  an  edict  to  Meer  Jaffier,  en- 
joining him  as  his  vassal  to  seize  and  secure 
the  person  of  his  rebellious  son.  The  empire 
of  Delhi  was  £s8t  approaching  to  its  close ;  but 
public  opinion  still  attached  high  respect  to  its 
authority,  and  it  was  not  desirable  to  embroil 
either  the  English  or  their  native  ally  with  a 
power  which  claimed  supremacy  throughout 
India,  and  which,  though  weak  in  actual  re- 
sources, was  strong  in  the  recollections  of 
ancient  grandeur.  Clive  thereupon  felt  com- 
pelled to  decline  complying  with  the  wish  of 
the  prince,  but  he  sent  him  a  sum  of  money, 
equal  to  about  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  escape. 

The  results  of  this  invasion  were  fortunate 
both  to  Meer  JafBer  and  to  Clive.  The  sha- 
zada had  previously  borne  the  title  (for  this 
was  all  that  he  ever  possessed)  of  soubahdar 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  His  disobe- 
dience to  the  reputed  authority  of  his  father 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  titular  distinction  of 
soubahdar  to  the  emperor's  second  son,  Meer 
JafBer  being  named  as  his  lieutenant,  with 
a  perfect  understanding  that  he  should  retain 
the  substantial  power,  of  which  he  was  al- 
ready in  possession.  Clive,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Meer  Jaffier,  was  made  an  omrah  of  the 
empire — an  honour  which  he  accepted  without 
appearing  to  consider  how  far  he  was  justified 
in  receiving  it  without  the  permission  of  his 
own  sovereign,  or  whether  the  authority 
which  he  thereby  gave  to  the  emperor  to  de- 
mand his  military  service  might  not  at  some 
time  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the  East-India 
Company,  or  his  natural  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  A  more  substantial 
reward  of  Clive's  services  followed.  To  sus- 
tain the  honour  conferred  by  his  feudal  supe- 
rior, Meer  Jaffier  bestowed  on  the  fortunate 
captain  who  had  raised  him  to  a  throne,  and 
kept  him  there,  a  jaghire  or  estate.  It  was 
the  quit-rent  of  certain  lands  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  East-India  Company,  and  was 
alleged  to  be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  Clive  accepted  this  mark  of 
&vour  with  as  little  hesitation  as  the  former, 
He  had  indeed  manifested  some  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  its  delay,  and  had  taken 
occasion  to  remind  Meer  JsSfier  that  a  compe- 
tent jaghire  was  a  convenient  and  almost  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  the  dignity  of  an  omrah. 


It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  course  of 
events  in  India,  at  this  period,  was  not 
marked  by  any  pedantic  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  international  law.  A  fresh  in- 
stance is  about  to  be  adduced  of  the  looseness 
with  which  the  political  relations  of  Europe 
operated  in  the  East.  The  Dutch,  in  com- 
mon with  their  European  neighbours,  had 
suffered  from  the  exactions  of  Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah.  On  this  account  they  were  not  dis- 
pleased with  his  downfall ;  but  either  from 
jealousy  of  the  power  by  which  it  had  been 
effected,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they  were 
slow  in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  his 
successor.  This  gave  great  offence  to  Meer 
Jaffier,  and  on  his  being  suffered  to  pass  their 
settlement  of  Chinsura  without  the  usual  com- 
pliment of  a  salute,  he  stopped  their  trade. 
The  Dutch,  always  humble  when  humility 
could  promote  their  commercial  interests, 
made  a  submissive  apology,  and  were  there- 
upon admitted  to  the  advantages  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.  They  were  now  as 
assiduous  in  cultivating  the  favour  of  the 
prince  as  before  they  had  been  negligent  in 
offering  him  even  ordinary  marks  of  respect. 
Meer  Jaffier  had  begun  to  be  weary  of  his 
English  patrons,  and  was  not  indisposed  to 
shfl^e  them  off.  The  Dutch  were  envious 
of  the  advantage  emoyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  a  monopoly  of  saltpetre  which  had 
been  granted  them  by  Meer  Jaffier,  and 
further  felt  aggrieved  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment requiring  all  ships  coming  into  the  river 
to  take  English  pilots — a  precautionary  mea- 
sure rendered  uecessarr  bv  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  Under  the  mfluence  of  a  liense 
of  common  grievance,  Meer  Jaffier  and  the 
Dutch,  it  was  believed,  had  entered  into  a 
private  negotiation,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  bring  into  Bengal  a  Dutch  force  to  act  as 
a  counterbalance  to  that  of  the  English. 
Some  months  after  the  date  assigned  to  this 
negotiation,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  power- 
ful armament  was  fitting  out  at  Batavia.  Its 
destination  was  unknown,  but  it  was  ru- 
moured to  be  Bengal.  By  this  time  the  ad- 
verse feeling  of  Meer  Jaffier  towards  the  Eng- 
lish had  undergone  some  change.  Their  arms 
were  everywhere  suocessfal,  and  the  magni- 
ficence with  which  the  ruler  of  Bengal  had 
rewarded  the  services  of  Clive  in  delivering  him 
from  the  invasion  of  the  shazada,  attested  the 
value  which  he  now  attached  to  his  friend- 
ship. He  was,  therefore,  not  prepared  to 
provoke  their  hostility.  The  news  oi  the  pre- 
parations in  Batavia  was  consequently  fol- 
lowed by  an  expression  of  the  displeasure  of 
Meer  Jaffier  addressed  to  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties, and  by  a  demand  upon  the  English  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  provision  of  the  treaty 
which  bound  them  to  render  assistance  to  the 
nabob  in  resisting  the  introduction  into  his 
country  of  any  foreign  force.  Soon  after- 
wards a  Dutch  ship  arrived  full  of  troops. 
Meer  Jaffier  repeated  his  remonstrances  to 
the  Dutch  and  his  demand  for  the  aid  of  the 
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English.  The  answer  of  the  Dutch  was,  that 
the  ship  came  in  from  accident  for  water  and 
provisions,  having  been  driven  from  her  des- 
tined port  of  Negapatam  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  that  both  the  vessel  and  the  troops  should 
leave  the  river  as  soon  as  their  wants  were 
supplied.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  no  credence  was  given  to  this  statement. 
Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  surprise — all 
Dutch  boats  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
search,  and  on  board  of  one  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  master-attendant  some  troops  were 
found,  which  were  forthwith  taken  back  to 
the  ship.  These  proceedings  gave  rise  to 
much  altercation  and  remonstrance  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  authorities. 

About  two  months  after  these  oecurrences, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  six 
other  ships  in  the  river,  and  these,  in  the 
words  of  Olive,  '' crammed  with  soldiers." 
This  intelligence  found  Meer  Jaffier  on  a  visit 
to  Olive  at  Calcutta.  He  was  manifestly  em- 
barrassed by  it,  not  discerning  how  he  might 
preserve  appearances  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Dutch,  whose  assistance  he  had  invited, 
and  with  the  English,  whose  power  he 
dreaded  and  whose  alliance  it  was  most  de- 
sirable for  him  to  maintain.  On  leaving  Cal- 
cutta, he  professed  to  be  going  to  reside  three 
or  four  days  at  his  fort  of  Hooghly,  and  de- 
clared that  from  thence  he  would  chastise  the 
insolence  of  the  Dutch,  and  soon  drive  them 
out  of  the  river  again.  But  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  fort,  he  took  up  hie  residence 
at  a  place  about  half-way  between  it  and  the 
settlement  of  Chinsura,  where  he  received  the 
Dutch  authorities  with  all  the  grace  and  be- 
nignity that  royal  condescension  could  show 
to  the  roost  favoured  friends.  In  a  few  days 
he  made  a  communication  to  Olive,  informing 
him  that  he  had  granted  some  indulgeilce  to 
the  Dutch  in  their  trade,  and  that  they  had 
engaged  to  leave  the  river  with  their  ships 
and  troops  as  soon  as  the  season  would  per- 
mit.  This  was  an  obvious  subterfuge,  as  was 
at  once  perceived.  Olive,  referring  to  this 
communication,  says :  ^'  The  season  permit- 
ting their  immediate  departure  with  the 
greatest  safety  and  propriety,  the  last  condi- 
tion in  the  nabob's  letter,  joined  to  his  whole 
behaviour,  convinced  us  that  leaving  the  river 
was  no  part  of  their  intention ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  his  assent  to  bring  up 
the  troops  if  they  could."  This  view  of  the 
subject  was  confirmed  by  the  event.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  river  the  ships  began  to  move 
up ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  Dutch  were 
enlisting  troops  at  Chinsura,  Cossimbazar, 
and  Patna — a  process  which  could  scarcely  be 
carried  on  without  the  connivance  of  Meer 
Jaffier.  When  their  preparations  were  thought 
complete,  the  Dutch  addressed  to  the  English 
authorities  a  remonstrance  of  great  length  and 
formidable  purport.  It  recorded  the  griev- 
ances sustained  from  the  assumption  by  the 
English  of  the  right  of  search,  and  the  ob- 
structions oflfered  by  them  to  the  passage  of 


the  ships  of  the  Dutch  up  the  river,  and  con- 
eluded  with  denunciations  of  vengeance  if  re- 
dress were  withheld.  The  English  replied 
with  palmness,  justifying  what  they  had  done 
as  having  been  performed  under  the  orders  of 
the  nabob,  and  under  the  colours  of  his  liege 
lord  the  emperor  of  Delhi  ;  recommending  an 
application  to  the  nabob  on  the  subject  of 
complaint;  and  —  in  a  strain  which  Olive 
himself  says  "  may  be  thought  to  savour  a 
little  of  audacity" — ^tendering  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  British  Grovernment  to  mitigate 
the  resentment  of  the  native  sovereign.  The 
contending  parties  were  now  on  the  verge  of 
active  hostility,  and  the  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish governor  and  council  was  one  of  extreme 
delicacy.  If  they  suffered  the  Dutch  to  pass, 
they  compromised  the  safety  of  the  British 
settlements  and  power  ;  if  they  resisted,  they 
might  plunge  the  two  countries  into  war,  and 
themselves  into  disgrace  and  ruin.  ''  In  this 
situation,"  says  Olive,  "  we  anxiously  wished 
that  the  next  hour  would  bring  us  news  of  a 
declaration  of  war  with  Holland."  The  de- 
sired news  was  not  received ;  but  the  Dutch 
relieved  Olive  and  his  council  from  part  of 
their  anxiety,  by  committing  various  acts  of 
violence,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
without  reprisal.  Still  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  passage  up  the  Ganges  of  the  vessels  of  a 
power  nominally  friendly,  appeared  to  some 
timid  politicians  a  strong  measure — and  the 
race  of  timid  politicians  appears  to  have  been 
about  this  time  very  numerous  in  Bengal. 
Some  of  them  endeavoured  to  imbue  the  mind 
of  Olive  with  their  own  doubts,  and  to  alarm 
him  by  representations  of  the  personal  danger 
which  he  incurred.  His  reply  is  said  to  have 
been,  "A  public  man  may  occasionally  be 
called  upon  to  act  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck."  Olive  shrunk  not  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  attended  a  vigorous  course  of  ac- 
tion, but  prepared  to  vindicate  his  country's 
honour  and  to  advance  his  own. 

It  was  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Dutch 
intended  to  bring  their  ships  past  the  English 
batteries,  or  whether  they  would  land  the 
troops  below  and  march  them  through  the 
oouQtry.  Olive  provided,  as  &r  as  he  had  the 
means,  against  both.  Colonel  Forde,  who 
had  returned  from  the  Deocan,  was  despatched 
to  the  northward  with  a  force  designed  to 
alarm  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Chinsura,  as 
well  .as  to  intercept  the  troops  of  the  enemy  if 
they  should  proceed  by  land.  Heavy  can- 
non were  mounted  at  Ohamoc'a  battery  and 
the  fort  of  Tannas,  which  places  had  been  oc- 
cupied for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  search  ; 
while  three  Company's  ships,  all  that  were  in 
the  river,  were  ordered  to  pass  the  Dutch 
vessels  and  take  their  station  above  the  batte- 
ries, where  fire-boats  were  placed  and  other 
preparations  were  made  to  destroy  the  Dutch 
ships  if  they  attempted  to  effect  a  passage. 

On  the  2l6t  November  the  Dutch  ships  came 
to  anchor  a  little  below  the  English  batteries, 
and  on  the  23rd  they  huided  on  the  opposite 
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shore  a  large  body  of  European  and  Malay 
troops.  On  the  same  day  orders  were  sent  to 
the  commodore  of  the  English  squadron,  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  to  demand  from  the  Dntch  com- 
modore restitution  of  all  the  English  persons, 
yesaela,  and  property  seized  and  detained  by 
him  ;  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  he  was,  in  the 
usual  language  of  such  commissions,  to  **  fight, 
sink,  bum,  and  destroy"  the  ships  of  those  of 
whom  it  would  now  be  absurd  to  speak  other- 
wise than  as  *'  the  enemy."  The  demand  was 
made  and  refused,  whereupon  Captain  Wilson 
proceeded  to  act  upon  the  concluding  part  of 
his  orders  with  that  spirit  in  which  the  marine 
of  EngUndi  whether  royal  or  commercial,  have 
rarely  been  deficient.  Undismayed  by  the 
inequality  of  force,  he  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours  the 
Dutch  commodore  struck  his  colours ;  five  of 
his  ships  followed  his  example,  and  six  out  of 
seven  vessels  which  constituted  the  Dutch  fleet 
became  at  once  prize  to  the  English.  One 
succeeded  in  getting  away,  but  was  intercepted 
below,  and  captured  by  two  other  English 
ships,  which  had  just  arrived.  The  number  of 
prisoners  taken  by  CaptMn  Wilson  is  said  to 
have  been  three  times  the  number  of  the  men 
under  his  command. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  England  was  thus  nobly  asserted  and 
sustained,  Colonel  Forde  was  attacked  by  the 
garrison  of  Chinsura  while  on  his  march  to 
take  up  a  position  between  that  place  and 
Chandemagore.  They  had  posted  themselves, 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  amid  the  buildings 
of  the  last-named  place.  From  this  cover  they 
were  soon  dislodged,  when  they  fled  to  Chin- 
sura, abandoning  their  cannon,  and  pursued 
with  some  loss  to  the  very  barriers  of  the 
town. 

The  following  day  decided  the  question  of 
success.  Colonel  Forde  having  been  apprized 
of  the  approach  of  the  troops  knded  from  the 
Dutch  ships,  and  of  their  having  been  joined 
by  part  of  the  garrison  of  Chinsura,  marched 
with  two  field-pieces,  and  met  them  on  a  plain, 
where  an  action  ensued.  The  force  of  the 
Dutch  consisted  of  eight  hundred  Europeans 
and  seven  hundred  Mtdays,  besides  some  troops 
of  the  country.  They  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Boussel,  a  Frenchman.  The  European 
force  of  the  English  fell  considerably  short  of 
four  hundred;  in  addition,  they  had  about 
eight  hundred  sepoys.  The  action  has  been 
justly  described  as  '*  short,  bloody,  and  deci- 
sive." Its  duration  was  less  than  hdif  an  hour, 
and  the  Dntch  were  entirely  routed,  leaving 
dead  on  the  field  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Europeans  and  two  hundred  Malays.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded;  three 
hundred  Europeans,  including  Colonel  Boussel 
and  fourteen  officers,  and  two  hundred  Malays 
were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  English 
was  inconsiderable. 

Colonel  Forde  reported  his  success,  and  re- 
quested further  orders.  Had  he  been  directed 
to  march  againstChinsura^  it  must  have  yielded 


on  a  summons ;  but  this  step  was  prevented 
by  an  humble  application  from  the  Dutch  for 
a  restoration  of  ihe  relations  of  peace.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  they  disavowed  the 
acts  of  their  naval  commander,  acknowledged 
themselves  the  aggressors,  and  agreed  to  reim- 
burse the  English  East-India  Company  the 
amount  of  damage  which  they  had  sustained, 
and  the  charges  of  the  war.  On  this  arrange- 
ment the  ships  of  the  Dutch  were  delivered  up 
to  them. 

Three  days  after  the  battle,  the  Dutch 
learned  by  the  encampment  of  Meerun,  son  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  with  several  thousand  horse 
within  a  short  distance  of  Chinsura,  that  there 
was  another  party  besides  the  English  with 
whom  they  had  an  account  to  settle.  They 
bad  been  defeated,  and  this  rendered  it  in  the 
Syes  of  the  nabob  highly  inexpedient  to  main- 
tain with  them  the  appearance  of  friendship. 
The  terror  of  the  Dutch  was  extreme,  and  they 
implored  the  protection  of  Clive,  entreating 
him,  in  the  most  earnest  as  well  as  the  most 
abject  terms,  to  stand  between  them  and  the 
threatened  infliction  of  Mahometan  vengeance. 
He  consented  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
good  offices,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  a 
situation  near  Chinsura,  in  order  to  check  with 
more  certainty  than  could  be  ensured  at  a  dis- 
tance the  conduct  of  Meerun,  of  whose  cruet 
and  capricious  temper  some  sudden  and  violent 
outbreak  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected. 
Deputies  from  the  Dutch  Oovernment  were 
subsequently  admitted  to.audience  by  Meerun, 
and  after  some  altercation  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
was  agreed  upon.  The  terms  were,  that  the 
nabob  should  protect  them  in  their  trade  and 
privileges,  on  condition  that  they  should  never 
meditate  war,  introduce  or  enlist  troops,  or 
raise  fortifications  without  his  consent — that 
they  should  never  keep  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  European  soldiers  in  the  eoun- 
tiy  for  the  service  of  their  several  ftictories, 
Chinsura,  Cossimbazar,  and  Patna,  and  that 
they  should  forthwith  send  away  their  ships 
and  remaining  troops.  A  breach  of  any  of 
these  conditions  was  to  be  punished  by  entire 
and  utter  expulsion  from  the  territories  of 
Meer  Jaffier.  The  treaty  being  concluded,' 
and  the  nabob  satisfied  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  march  of  his  troops,  the  Dutch 
were  delivered  from  the  apprehension  caused 
by  their  vicinity. 

-The  restoration  of  peace  on  the  coast  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  recurrence  of  hostilities 
in  the  interior.  Before  the  arrangement  of 
affibirs  with  the  Dutch  was  completed,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  shazada  was  aeain  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  province  of  Behar,  sup- 
ported by  several  powerful  zemindars ;  and 
that  the  foujdar  of  Purneah  had  taken  the 
field  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
halt-way  between  Patna  and  Moorshedabad, 
with  the  intention,  as  it  was  believed,  of  join- 
ing the  invader.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  Colonel 
Odliaud  arrived  firom  Madras,  and  he  was 
a  2 
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forthwitb  deBpatched  with  a  considerable  force 
to  Moonbedabad,  where  in  a  few  days  he  was 
joined  by  Olive  aod  Oolonel  Forde.  Both 
these  distingaished  commanders  were  about  to 
qnit  India.  Olive  introduced  Oolonel  Oalliaiid 
to  the  nabob,  and  recommended  him  to  his 
confidence ;  but  it  has  been  justly  said  that 
"  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,"  and 
Meer  JaflSer  regarded  the  approaching  depar- 
ture of  Olive  with  much  alarm.  Invasion 
thr^tened  him  from  without,  while  within,  an 
exhausted  treasury,  a  discontented  soldiery, 
and  an  oppressed  people,  afforded  abundant 
grounds  for  appreheosion.  In  addition  to  the 
anxiety  generated  by  these  sources  of  annoy- 
ance, Meer  Jaffier  was  subjected  to  oonfitant 
fear  of  the  consequeuoes  which  might  arise 
from  the  wayward  and  extravagant  conduct  of 
his  son  Meerun.  More  especially  did  he  dread 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  many  precedents 
which  Oriental  history  affords,  the  prince 
might  take  some  measures  to  quicken  the 
natural  course  of  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  pride  of  Meer  Jaffier  had  sometimes  re- 
Tolted  at  the  interference  of  Olive,  and  circum- 
stances had  occasionally  led  him  to  cherish  the 
thought  of  emancipating  himself  from  his 
control;  but  when  difficulty  arose,  he  felt 
himself  incompetent  to  meet  it.  Weak,  timid, 
indolent,  and  indecisive,  Meer  Jaffier  looked  to 
a  stronger  mind  than  his  own  for  counsel,  and 
the  loss  of  Olive  was  felt  by  him  as  the  removal 
of  the  mainstay  of  his  throne  and  safety. 

It  was  not  by  the  Nabob  only  that  Olive's 
4j|;»arture  was  regarded  with  apprehension : 
many  of  the  Oompany's  servants  augured  ill 
of  the  results.  The  nabob  was  surrounded 
by  persons  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
English,  and  the  influence  of  their  counsel,  it 
was  feared,  might  shake  to  its  foundations  the 
fiibric  which  the  genius  of  Olive  had  raised. 
These  views  were  pressed  upon  him  with  much 
earnestness,  but  his  determination  was  taken. 
He  was  dissatisfed  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Oourt  of  Directors,  and  the  state  of  his  health 
had  long  dictated  retirement.  After  passinff 
a  few  days  at  Moorshedabad,  Olive  returned 
to  Oaloutta,  whence,  in  the  month  of  Fubmary, 
he  departed  for  England.  The  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  had  been 
the  subject  of  violent  and  vehement  disputes 
at  home.  A  detail  of  these  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  uninteresting.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  the  continuance  or  aban- 
donment of  the  rotation  system  formed  one 
point  of  dispute  ;  and  when  that  was  disposed 
of  by  a  resolution  of  the  Oourt  of  Proprietors, 
enforcing  a  return  to  the  former  practice  under 
which  the  presidentiid  authority  was  intrusted' 
to  a  single  person,  a  fresh  contest  arose  on  Hktr 
choice  of  an  individual  for  the  office.  An 
order  of  suooeasion  was  finally  carried,  under 
which  Mr.  Holwell  was  the  fifth  on  the  list ; 
but  by  the  death  or  departure  of  those  above 
him,  he  had  attained  the  first  place  when 
Olive  left  India,  and  consequently  succeeded 
to  the  office  which  Olive's  withdrawal  vacated. 


Oolonel  Oalliaud  had,  on  the  18th  January, 
marched  from  Moorshedabad  for  Patna,  ac- 
companied by  Meerun,  with  an  army  which 
was  in  point  of  numbers  formidable.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  force  was  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  previously  appeasing  the  nabob  of  Purneab, 
in  order  that  an  enemy  might  not  be  left  in 
the  rear.  This  being,  to  appearance,  effected, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  English  com- 
mander, the  march  of  the  army  was  resumed. 
The  prince  against  whom  it  was  advancing 
was  the  same  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  shazada,  but  he  now  claimed  a  higher 
character.  His  father  had  experienced  the  fate 
which  rank  and  power  so  often  have  brought 
upon  their  possessors — the  captivity  in  which 
he  had  long  been  held  had  been  terminated 
by  his  murder.  Intelligence  of  this  event 
reached  the  shazada  soon  after  he  entered 
Behar,  and  he  therefore  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor. 

The  governor  of  Behar,  Ram  Narrain,  was 
in  command  of  a  considerable  force,  and  he 
had  further  the  aid  of  a  battalion  of  English 
sepoys,  and  a  few  Europeans  which  had  been 
left  at  Patna.  On  the  approach  of  the  invad- 
ing army  he  marched  out  of  the  city  and 
encamped  under  its  walls.  Oolonel  Oalliaud 
was  most  anxious  that  an  engagement  should 
be  avoided  until  he  arrived,  and  he  wrote 
repeatedly  to  the  governor,  warning  him  not 
to  come  to  action.  Ram  Narrain  was  a  good 
financier,  and  his  arithmetical  ability  had 
caused  his  elevation  ;  but  he  was  a  veir  indif- 
ferent soldier,  though  his  vanity  led  him  to 
entertain  a  different  belief.  Anxious  to 
achieve  undivided  glory,  he  disregarded. the 
injunctions  of  Oolonel  Oalliaud,  engaged  the 
enemy,  and  was  totally  defeated.  The  efforts 
of  the  English  troops  enabled  him,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  retreat  into  Patna.  On  learning 
what  had  happened,  Oolonel  Oalliaud  advanced 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  on  the  22nd 
February  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  ally  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  emperor.  The  ardent  spirit  of  Oolonel 
Oalliaud  suggested  that  the  triumph  should 
be  followed  by  pursuit,  and  he  entreated  Mee- 
run to  give  him  the  assistance  of  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  for  this  purpose  —  but  Meerun 
refused,  and  without  the  aid  solicited  by 
Oolonel  Oalliaud  no  pursuit  could  take  place. 
On  the  2nd  March  it  became  known  that  the 
emperor  was  in  full  march  for  Bengal ;  Oolonel 
Oalliaud  followed,  and  on  the  7th  was  within 
ten  miles  of  him.  The  emperor  then  diverged, 
to  enter  Bengal  by  another  route,  which  lay 
across  mountains  which  no  army  had  before 
traversed.  His  force  consisted  chiefly  of 
cavalry  and  was  unencumbered  by  baggage — 
he  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  day's  march  in 
advance  of  Oolonel  Oalliaud ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  circumstances,  the  latter  succeeded 
in  following  him  at  no  great  distance.  On  the 
4th  April  he  joined  Meer  Jaffier,  who  was  in 
the  field,  and  on  the  6th  proposed  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  night  if  the  nabob  would 
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fimiiBh  a  body  of  cavalry.  He  met  with  the 
same  saccess  which  had  attended  hie  applica- 
tion for  similar  assistance  from  the  nabob's 
eon — the  cavalry  were  refused.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Colonel  Galliaad  came  up  with  the 
rear  of  the  emperor's  army,  a  river  only  inter- 
posing between  them.  He  then  renewed  his 
request  to  the  nabob  to  march  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  employ  the  enemy  till  the  British 
infimtry  could  be  brought  up.  The  request  was 
disregarded,  and  the  enemy  thus  gained  an 
opportunity  of  marching  away  unmolested. 
Tlie  emperor  returned  to  Patna,  and  having 
been  joined  by  Law,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
French  force  which  followed  that  leader, 
made  two  assaults  upon  the  city.  He  was 
preparing  for  a  third  when  he  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Knox 
with  a  detachment  sent  by  Colonel  Calliaud  to 
the  relief  of  the  place.  The  next  task  which 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  English  com- 
mander was  to  resist  the  foujdar  of  Pumeah, 
who,  not  satisfied  that  he  was  safe  in  trusting 
Meer  Jaffier,  was  again  in  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  emperor.  Captain  Knox  left 
Patna  to  stop  his  progress.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Rajah  Shittabroy,  a  gallant 
native  chie^  with  a  few  followers.  The  rest 
of  the  troops  in  Patna  were  either  occupied 
in  settling  important  questions  relating  to 
arrears  of  pay,  or  indisposed  to  engage  in  a 
project  which  they  believed  hopeless.  One  of 
the  principal  jemadars  endeavoured  to  deter 
Shittabroy  from  accompanying  Captain  Elnox, 
representing  the  f<^lly  of  meeting  such  a  force 
as  that  of  the  foujdar  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  intimating  his  suspicion  that  the  defeat 
of  the  troope  of  Ram  Narrain  would  not  give 
their  master  much  concern,  as  thereby  he 
would  save  payment  of  the  arrears  which  were 
due  to  them,  but  adding,  that  the  officers  had 
resolved  not  to  risk  their  lives  by  joining  the 
rash  and  infatuated  English.  These  sinister 
anticipations  of  defeat  were  not  realized. 
Captain  Knox  was  attacked  by  the  fotydar, 
but  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  fled  with  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  and 
artillery.  A  few  days  brought  the  armies  of 
Colonel  Calliaud  and  of  Meerun  to  Patna. 
These  pursued  the  flying  foujdar,  and  having 
overtaken  him,  a  skirmish  took  place,  after 
which  the  foujdar  continued  his  retreat, 
having  burned  all  the  heavy  baggage  and  mili- 
tary stores  that  remained  to  him.  Here  again 
the  obstinacy  of  Meerun  rendered  success 
imperfect  Colonel  Calliaud  had  no  cavalry, 
and  Meerun,  who  throughout  the  action  had 
kept  in  the  rear,  would  not  spare  a  single 
horseman  for  the  pursuit.  But  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  this  wretched  prince  were  approach- 
ing an  awful  dose.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of 
July  was  a  heavy  storm.  The  tent  of  Meerun, 
containing  himself,  a  story-teller  to  amuse  his 
leisure,  and  a  servant  employed  in  patting  his 
feet,  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  all  within 
it  perished.  The  death  of  the  general  is 
always  in  the  East  the  signal  for  the  disper- 


sion of  his  army.  To  prevent  this  misfortune, 
and  to  avert  the  confusion  and  plunder  by 
which  it  would  inevitably  be  attended,  it  was 
resolved  to  conceal  from  the  army,  if  possible^ 
the  fiict  of  Meerun's  death.  A  few  of  the 
most  trustworthy  and  influential  of  the  officers 
were  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  through 
their  assistance  the  ^nny  was  kept  together 
during  its  march  back  to  Patna,  return  thither 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  season,  not  lees  than  by  the  fatal 
accident  which  had  left  the  troops  of  the 
nabob  without  a  leader.  The  disappearance 
of  Meerun  was  ascribed  to  illness,  and  during 
seven  days,  which  the  march  to  Patna  occu- 
pied, the  real  cause  was  unknown,  except  by 
the  few  to  whom  it  had  been  imparted  in  con- 
fidence. When  the  knowledge  of  the  prince's 
death  became  general,  the  troops  took  advan- 
tage of  the  consternation  excited  by  it,  and 
became  clamorous  for  their  arrears  of  pay. 
They  surrounded  the  palaoe  and  assailed  the 
officers  of  the  treasury, — reviled  the  nabob  in 
langnaffe  the  most  gross  and  opprobrious,  and 
even  threatened  him  with  death  if  their  de- 
mands were  not  complied  with.  The  storm 
raged  throughout  two  days,  when  peace  was 
restored  through  the  interposition  of  Meer 
Cossim,  the  son-in-law  of  Meer  Jaffier.  The 
nabob  gave  a  promise  of  full  payment  at  a 
specified  time,  and  Meer  Cossim  became  secu- 
rity for  its  performance.  Meer  Cossim  con- 
tributed still  more  effectually  to  calm  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  violence  in  which  they  found 
expression  by  producing  from  his  own  treasurr 
three  lacs  of  rupees,  the  distribution  of  which 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  discontented 
soldiers  to  retire. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Vansittart 
arrived  from  Madras  to  assume  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Fort  William  in  place  of  Mr. 
Holwell,  by  whom  it  had  been  held  since  the 
departure  of  Clive.  As  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Vansittart  interfered  with  tne  pretensions 
of  the  senior  servants  in  Bengal,  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  enjoy  his  elevation  without 
annoyance.  He  soon  found  that  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  colleagues  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  disquiet  which  awaited  him.  The 
man  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Bengal  by  the  arms  of  the  British  Gk>vemment 
was  surrounded  by  enemies,  secret  and  avowed 
—his  pecuniary  difficulties  were  great  and  in- 
creasing— his  fidelity  had  long  been  more  than 
questionable,  and  the  death  of  his  son  Meenm 
had  now  opened  a  new  fountain  of  discord  in  a 
controverted  succession.  That  events  too,  had 
added  to  the  previous  incapacity  of  Meer  Jaffier 
for  government.  The  blow  falling  on  a  man 
habitually  indolent  and  unstable,  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  and  enervated  by  a  life  of 
indulgence,  produced  such  a  decree  of  dejection 
as  seemed  to  unfit  him  altoge^er  for  the  exer- 
cise of  any  function  requiring  the  slightest 
degree  of  mental  exertion.  Clive,  whcss 
vigorous  mind  had  formerly  held  in  captivi^ 
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tbe  weaker  intellect  of  Meer  Jaffier,  was  sway  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  ruler  of  Bengal  most 
wanted  a  monitor  and  guide,  there  was  no 
man  on  the  spot  possessing  sufficient  influence 
to  assume  the  character  with  effect.  This  was 
not  all.  The  new  governor  took  possession  of 
a  treasury  so  exhausted  that  the  trading  in- 
vestments of  the  Company  were  obliged  to  be 
suspended,  and  it  was  wiui  difficulty  that  the 
current  expenses  of  the  settlement  were  pro- 
vided for.  The  monthly  subsidy  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  the  Company's  troops  while  in  the 
field  in  the  service  of  the  nabob  was,  like  all 
similar  engagements  of  that  prince,  consider- 
ably in  arrear,  and  had  it  been  paid  with  regu- 
larity it  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
expenses  which  it  was  intended  to  defray. 
Certain  countries  had  been  assigned  for  a  sti- 
pulated time  to  the  English,  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  recovering  the  losses  sustained  on 
the  capture  of  Calcutta.  The  time  of  assign- 
ment had  expired,  but  a  considerable  balance 
still  remained  due.  The  nabob  demanded  the 
restitution  of  the  lands,  and  offered  as  security 
for  tbe  outstanding  amount  some  jewels. 
These  could  only  be  made  available  as  a  re- 
source in  pecuniary  difficulty  by  sale  or  mort- 
gage, and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  to  be  held  by  the  British  Government 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  forbid  recourse  to 
such  means  of  conversion.  No  remittances 
were  made  from  Europe  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Company,  an  implicit  reliance  being  placed 
on  the  vast  wealth  believed  to  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  recent  changes  in  Bengal,  and 
the  government  of  Calcutta  were  expected  to 
provide  not  only  for  their  own  necessities,  but 
also  for  the  wants  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
At  the  former  presidency  an  army  was  in  the 
field,  engaged  in  a  course  of  operations  which, 
if  suocessf i3,  would  destroy  the  last  remnant  of 
French  dominion  in  India.  This  army  could 
not  be  maintained  but  at  a  heavy  expense ; 
and  the  cost  of  defending  the  British  interests 
throughout  India  had  been  improvidently  cast 
upon  the  resources  of  a  single  settlement. 
Such  was  the  financial  position  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Calcutta,  and  it  was  the  parent  of  the 
policy  which  that  government  pursued.  Meer 
Cossira,  the  son-in-law  of  Meer  Jaffier,  aspired 
to  succeed  to  the  throne.  The  money  which 
he  had  advanced  to  allay  the  claim  of  the 
mutinous  army  had  been  furnished  upon  the 
condition  that  he  should  stand  in  the  place  of 
Meerun.  Meer  Jaffier  had  indeed  two  other 
sons,  and  the  deceased  prince  had  left  one,  but 
none  of  them  were  of  an  age  to  maintain  their 
claim  to  the  succession.  That  of  Meerun's  son 
was  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  tiie  death 
of  his  father  prior  to  attaining  the  throne  ;  and 
all  the  three,  it  has  been  alleged,  laboured 
under  the  disqualification  of  illegitimacy. 
Circumstances  thus  conspired  to  favour  the 
pretensions  of  Meer  Cossim,  who  was,  more- 
over, BO  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  British  Qovemment.  The  way  had  been 
opened  for  the  recognition  of  hia  claims  before 


the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vansittart.  Mr.  Holwell 
had  for  some  time  been  bent  upon  effecting  a 
change  in  the  government  of  Bengal.  His 
plans  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Vansittart 
almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived ;  and  all  of  praise 
or  of  blame  that  belongs  to  the  latter,  in  re- 
spect of  the  transactions  that  followed,  rests 
upon  his  having  adopted  and  carried  out  tbe 
plans  of  his  predecessor.  He  who  had  laid 
the  snare  was  judged  the  most  proper  person 
to  manage  tbe  process  by  which  the  prey  was 
to  be  inveigled  within  it.  Mr.  Holwell,  not- 
withstanding he  had  ceased  to  be  govenior, 
continued  to  correspond  with  Meer  Cossim. 
The  latter,  indeed,  occasionally  addressed  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Vansittart ;  but  the  more  free  and 
confidential  revelation  of  his  desires  and  hopes 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Holwell.  A  sufficient 
understanding  having  thus  been  established,  it 
was  judged  proper  that  a  closer  communication 
should  toke  plaioe.  The  permission  of  Meer 
Jaffier  for  Meer  Cossim  to  visit  Calcutta  was 
obtained,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  neces- 
sary for  arranging  a  plan  for  the  next  campaign 
against  the  emperor,  and  for  effecting  a  set- 
tlement of  certain  accounts.  Here,  again, 
Mr.  Holwell  was  the  principal  actor.  At  the 
express  desire  of  Meer  Cossim,  that  gentlemaa 
was  deputed  to  confer  with  him ;  and  the 
aspiring  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Meer 
Jaffier  opened  his  views  with  a  deme  of  can- 
dour which  somewhat  startled  his  English 
friend.  That  he  should  seek  to  possess  himself 
of  all  the  substantial  power  of  the  sovereign 
was  expected — ^that  he  should  even  claim  to 
enjoy  the  title  was  not  improbable  ;  but  Meer 
Cossim,  it  appeared,  looked  to  securing  his  seat 
on  the  throne  by  the  death  of  him  who  then 
occupied  it ;  and  though  the  British  negotiator 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  scrupulous 
person,  he  was  not  prepared  to  concur  in  a 
premeditated  assassination.  His  delicacy  as- 
tonished and  disconcerted  Meer  Cossim,  who 
expressed  bis  fear  that  Mr.  Holwell  was  not 
so  much  his  friend  as  he  had  supposed.  But 
this  trifling  mishap  was  not  suffered  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  Meer 
Cossim  had  little  hope  of  achieving  any  part  of 
his  object  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  English  ; 
and,  after  some  debate,  tbe  basis  of  a  treaty 
was  agreed  upon.  Meer  Cossim  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  dewanny,  or  control  of  the  ex- 
chequer— a  most  important  power.  He  was^ 
further,  to  exercise  all  the  executive  authority ; 
but  Meer  Jaffier  was  to  continue  in  possession 
of  the  title  of  sovereign  :  all  affiiirs  of  govern- 
ment were  to  be  transacted  in  his  name  and 
under  his  seal,  and  a  suitable  revenue  was  to 
be  allotted  for  his  support.  Suoh  were  the  ar- 
rangements affecting  the  actual  and  the  nomi- 
nal sovereign.  For  his  own  government,  Mr. 
Holwell  stipulated  for  the  possession  of  Burd- 
wan,  Midnapore,  and  Chiitagong,  as  means  of 
defraying  the  Company's  chaxges  in  maintain- 
ing the  throne  of  Bengal.  The  terms  were 
immediately  communicated  to  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  by  them  unanimously  approved. 
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A  few  days  afterwards  a  formal  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  British  authorities  and  Meer 
Gossim ;  aiid  the  arrangement  being  completed, 
nothing  remained  but  to  communicate  it  to  the 
man  whose  power  had  been  thus  summarily 
transferred  to  one  of  his  servants.  Mr.  Hol- 
well,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  great  &voiir 
with  the  governor,  was  requested  to  undertake 
this  task,  bat  he  assigned  various  reasons  for 
declining  it,  the  most  prominent,  and  probably 
the  most  influential,  being  that  it  would  have 
placed  him  in  subordination  to  Colonel  Galliaud, 
with  whom  be  was  to  be  associated.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  Meer  Gossim  was 
the  last  ofElcial  act  of  Mr.  Holwell.  He  im- 
mediately afterwards  resigned  the  service. 

On  Mr.  Holwell  declining  to  be  a  party  in 
the  mission  to  Meer  Jaffier,  the  governor  re- 
solved to  undertake  it  himself.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  Meer  Jaffier  would  be  slow  in 
assenting  to  a  scheme  by  which  he  was  virtu- 
ally dethroned ;  and  that  no  means  of  per- 
suasion might  be  wanted,  it  was  prudently 
arranged  that  Mr.  Vansittart  and  his  coad- 
jutor should  be  attended  by  a  considerable 
military  force.  On  the  14th  of  October  the 
English  diplomatists  arrived  at  Coesimbazar, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  governor  received 
a  visit  from  the  nabob.  On  both  sides  there  was 
an  appearance  of  friendly  feeling.  Mr.  Van- 
sittart expatiated  on  the  evils  of  Meer  Jaffier's 
government,  and  the  nabob  expressed  himself 
willing  to  abide  by  any  advice  which  the  Eng- 
lish governor  might  offer  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement— certainly  not  anticipating  the 
nature  of  the  advice  which  he  was  soon  to  re- 
ceive. Other  interviews  succeeded,  and  three 
notes  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Vansittart  to  the 
nabob,  the  last  of  which  recommends  the 
appointment  of  some  capable  person  from 
among  **  the  nabob's  children  "  to  retrieve  the 
affitirs  of  the  state  ;  but  so  far  from  containing 
any  intimation  of  the  bargain  which  had  been 
made  with  Meer  Gossim,  it  does  not  9ven 
advert  to  that  disinterested  and  high-minded 
person  as  being  fit  for  the  duty  required.  The 
plot,  however,  gradually  advanced  to  its  deve- 
lopment. The  unceasing  representations  made 
to  the  nabob  of  the  disorders  of  his  government, 
and  the  continued  calls  of  the  British  authorities 
for  reform,  at  length  extorted  from  him  a  con- 
fession that  age  and  grief  incapacitated  him 
for  struggling  alone  with  his  difficulties.  This 
furnished  an  opportunity  for  recurring  to  the 
recommendation  to  seek  assistance  from  his 
relations.  The  nabob  thereupon  mentioned 
several,  and  among  them  him  for  whose  name 
the  British  representatives  were  anxiously 
listening ;  but  their  joy  on  bearing  it  pro- 
nounced was  not  suffered  to  overcome  their 
discretion — instead  of  giving  to  Meer  Gossim 
the  suspicious  testimony  of  their  praise,  they 
asked  the  nabob  which  of  the  persons  whom 
he  had  named  was  the  most  fit  to  assist  him. 
Again  the  voice  of  the  prince  delighted  his 
hearers.  Meer  Gossim  had  some  reputation 
fur  ability,  and  the  nabob  without  hesitation 


declared  him  to  be  the  fittest  man  to  lend  him 
aid.     The  EngliHh  negotiators  now  thought 
that  they  might  g^ve  expression  to  their  wishes 
without  imprudence ;  they  suggested  that  the 
man  of  the  nabob's  choice  should  be  sent  for. 
The  satisfactory  progress  which  the  negotiation 
had  appeared  to  be  making  was  here  inter- 
rupted.   The  rapidity  with  which  the  English 
wished  to  proceed  was  disagreeable  to  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  had  indeed  no  wish  to  proceed  at 
all ;  he  for  some  time  refused  to  comply,  but 
yielding  at  last  from  weariness  rather  than 
from  any  other  cause,  he  defeated  the  object 
of  the  English  by  intimating  before  Meer  Gos- 
sim's  arrival,  that  fatigue  rendered  necessary 
his  own  departure.   Meer  Gossim  was  scarcely 
more  anxious  for  an  interview  than  his  riviu. 
He  came  on  the  summons  addressed  to  him, 
but  he  was  under  an  apprehension,  possibly 
not  ill-founded,  that  instead  of  trusting  him 
with  the  mansgement  oi  the  state,  the  nabob 
would  take  measures  for  getting  rid  of  him. 
The  following  day  passed  without  any  com- 
munication with  Meer  Jaffier,  and  it  was  de- 
termined at  night  to  resort  to  force  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  English.     The  necessary 
preparations  were  made  with  great  secrecy. 
Golonel  Galliaud,  with  his  troops,  joined  Meer 
Gossim  without  exciting  alarm,  and  marched 
into  the  outer  court  of  the  palace  without 
meeting  interruption.  There  the  colonel  formed 
his  men,  and    before    making  any  attempt 
against  the  gate  of  the  inner  court,  which  was 
shut,  despatched  to  the  nabob  a  letter  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  governor.      The 
letter  expressed  some  disappointment  at  the 
silence  of  the  nabob  throughout  the  day,  de- 
nounced the  advisers  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself  and  informed  the  prince  thai 
the  English   Government    had  sent   Golonel 
Galliaud  with  a  military  force  **  to  wait  upon" 
him.    The  duty  of  the  colonel  was  explained 
to  extend  to  the  expulsion  of  Meer  Jaffier*s 
evil  counsellors,  and  the  nabob  was  exhorted 
to  receive  and  support  him — to  look  upon  the 
governor  as  his  sincere  well-wisher,  and  to 
"  remain  satisfied."     But  Meer  Jaffier  was 
not  satisfied.      The  letter  threw  him  into  a 
transport  of  rage,  and  he  threatened  that  he 
would  resist  to  the  last  and  abide  his  fiite. 
Colonel    Galliaud    abstained    from    hostility, 
leaving  opportunity  for  time  to  work  a  change 
in  the  nabob's  mind.  He  was  not  disappointed. 
After  an  interchange  of  messages  occupying 
about  two  hours,  Meer  Jaffier  was  content  to 
stipulate  only  for  the  preservation  of  his  life 
and  honour,  and  an  allowance  suitable  to  his 
maintenance.     These  being  readily  granted, 
the  desponding  prince  came  out  to  Golonel 
Calliand,  whose  troops  took  possession  of  all 
the    gates    of  the    palace.      Mr.  Vansittart 
hastened  to  the  spot  as  soon  as  apprized  of  the 
result.     On  seeing  him,  Meer  Jaffier,  whose 
apprehensions  were  not  yet  altogether  allayed, 
demanded  if  his  person  were  safe.     The  go- 
vernor answered  that  not  only  was  the  person 
of  the  nabob  safe,  but  his  government  also,  if 
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he  80  pleased,  adding  that  it  had  never  been 
intended  to  depriTe  him  of  it.  The  conrteBy 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  answer  is  more  evident 
than  its  Teracity  :  Meer  JaflBer,  however,  was 
unmoved  by  it.  Aware  that  Meer  Cossim  was 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  actnal  power, 
Meer  JafBer  attached  little  importance  to  the 
honour  of  being  called  a  sovereign.  With  finr 
more  spirit  thMi  might  have  been  explcted, 
he  declined  the  name  when  stripped  of  the 
authority  of  a  prinoe,  and  asked  permission  to 
retire  to  Calcutta.  He  set  out  the  same 
evening.  Meer  Cossim  was  seated  on  the 
musnud,  and  the  congratulations  tendered 
him  by  the  English  authorities  were  followed 
by  those  of  the  principal  natives,  offered  with 
all  the  sincerity  which  is  commanded  by  suc- 
cess. By  the  evenine  all  was  perfectly  quiet, 
and  a  stranger  might  have  entered  Moor- 
shedabad  without  suspecting  that  the  city  had 
that  day  been  the  scene  of  a  revolution. 

Meer  Cossim  had  fully  expected  that  he  was 
to  purchase  the  dignity  of  nabob  by  a  liberal 
donation  to  those  who  had  helped  him  to 
attain  it.  This  was  quite  in  conformity  with 
Oriental  precedent ;  and  the  example  of  Clive 
and  his  associates  in  the  previous  transfer  of 
the  government  of  Bengal  had  shown  that 
Englishmen  had  no  objection  to  follow  it.  On 
the  night  on  which  the  articles  were  signed, 
Meer  Cossim  had  tendered  to  Mr.  Yansittart 
a  paper  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  a 
note  for  the  payment  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees 
to  the  members  of  the  select  committee.  But 
either  that  body  happened  to  be  in  the  mood 
for  indulging  the  feeling  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  or  the  abruptness  with  which  the 
offer  had  been  m^e  gave  it,  in  their  eyes,  an 
appearance  of  indelicacy.  They,  one  and  all, 
shrunk  from  the  polluted  paper,  and  desired 
their  president  to  inform  the  man  whose  gross- 
ness  had  shocked  their  moral  feelings,  that 
"  he  mistook  their  motives."  The  obtuseness 
of  Meer  Cossim  led  him  to  repeat  the  offer, 
when,  to  save  him  from  utter  despair,  Mr. 
Yansittart  was  induced  to  promise,  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  that  when 
the  afiairs  of  the  country  were  settled,  and  its 
finances  flourishing,  they  would  accept  such 
marks  of  the  prince's  friendship  as  he  might 
be  pleased  to  bestow.  The  governor  took  this 
opportunity  of  soliciting  a  donation  of  five  lacs 
of  rupees  for  the  Company,  which  was  promptly 
granted,  and  applied  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  aid  of  the  operations  against  Pondi- 
cherry.  The  promise  which  the  pertinacity  of 
Meer  Cossim  had  extorted  from  the  committee 
was  fiiithiully  kept ;  and  although  it  will  be 
an  anticipation  of  the  course  of  events,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  state  the  manner  of  its 
fulfilment  here  than  to  return  to  the  subject 
when,  in  the  order  of  time,  it  would  require 
to  be  noticed.  A  few  months  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  Meer  Cossim,  Mr.  Holwell  consented 
to  receive  two  lacs  and  seventy  thousand 
rupees,  Mr.  Sumner  two  lacs  and  twenty-four 
thousand  rupees,  Colonel  Calliaud  two  lacs. 


Mr.  M'Guire  one  lac  and  eighty  thousand 
rupees  and  five  thousand  gold  moburs.  Mr. 
Culling  Smith,  who  was  secretan^  to  the  oom« 
mittee,  had  one  lac  and  thirty-rour  thousand 
rupees ;  and  Major  Yorke,  who  commanded 
the  detachment  immediately  attendant  on 
Meer  Cossim,  benefited  to  the  like  extent 
Mr.  Yansittart,  as  was  befitting  his  station, 
had  the  largest  share  of  Meer  Cosam's  bounty 
— five  lacs  of  rupees  were  appropriated  to  his 
persona]  use.  These  pkyments  were  to  be  de- 
ferred till  the  nabob's  finances  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear  them.  When  they  became  the 
sabject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Sumner 
was  questioned  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  the  time  when  they  were  made. 
His  answer  was,  that ''  it  was  a  matter  he  sup- 
posed the  nabob  a  proper  judge  of ;" — a  reply 
indicating  a  most  decorous  respect  for  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  avoid  any  impertinent  interference 
in  his  a£Eairs. 

Money  being  the  sole  object  of  the  revolu- 
tion, Meer  Cossim  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  the  replenishment  of  his  treasury.  The  re- 
lations and  dependants  of  former  princes,  as 
well  as  those  who  had  acquired  wealth  by 
ministering  to  their  pleasures,  were  severely 
pressed.  The  demanas  of  Meer  Cossim  were 
not  confined  to  those  enriched  by  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  :  the  retrospect  extended  to 
the  reign  of  Sooraj-oo-DowIah,  and  even  to 
that  of  Aliverdi  Khan.  The  mandate  to  refund 
reached  some  who  had  long  since  renounced 
the  dangerous  and  uncertain  struggle  for  courtiy 
favour,  and  had  retired  to  the  enjoyment  in 
security,  as  they  suppos^,  of  the  portion  of 
wealth  which„by  the  use  of  means  of  various 
grades  of  respectability,  they  had  been  enabled 
to  accumulate.  ^'In  short,"  says  the  native 
historian,  "the  advice  of  Zaidee,  the  poet, 
'  Why  coUectest  thou  not  from  every  subject 
a  grain  of  silver  that  thou  mayest  form  a 
treasurer  Meer  Cossim  had  attentively  lis- 
tened to  and  now  strictly  followed."  But  his 
course  was  not  perfectiy  smooth.  The  emperor 
was  only  about  fifty  miles  from  Patna.  His 
standard  offered  a  rallying  point  to  the  dis- 
contented zemindars  and  petty  rajahs,  and  all 
were  discontented  when  called  upon  for  pay- 
ment of  revenue.  It  had  been  part  of  the  pro- 
jected policy  of  Mr.  Yansittart  to  make  terms 
with  the  emperor,  but  the  execution  of  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  immediately 
removing  this  source  of  inconvenience.  Major 
Camac  had  taken  the  command  of  the  British 
army  at  Patna  on  the  1st  January.  On  the 
15th  he  gave  battie  to  that  of  the  emperor, 
when  the  Utter  was  entirely  defeated.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  were  M.  Law  and  his 
remnant  of  French  followers.  This  success 
prepared  the  way  for  negotiation*  Major 
Camac  solicited  permission  to  visit  the  em- 
peror in  his  camp.  The  overture  was  after 
some  hesitation  accepted,  and  the  British  com- 
mander finally  conducted  the  emperor  to 
Patna.    This  commencement  of  friendly  in- 
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terconne  between  the  emperor  and  the  Eng- 
lish was  regarded  by  Meer  Cossim  with  jealousy, 
and  on  hearing  of  it  he  lost  no  time  in  proceed- 
ing to  Patna.  There  he  was  solemnly  invested 
by  the  Emperor  with  a  khelaut,  or  dress  of 
honour,  ana  acknowledged  his  confirmation  in 
the  soubahdarship  by  undertaking  to  render 
an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-four  lacs  of  ru- 
pees from  the  revenue  of  the  three  provinces. 
This  ceremony  performed,  there  was  nothing 
which  Meer  Cossim  so  much  desired  as  the 
absence  of  his  lord,  and  he  was  soon  gratified. 
The  English,  though  disposed  to  support  the 
emperor,  were  unable  from  various  causes  to 
fiivonr  him  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  and 
his  departure  was  accelerated  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  his  camp,  in  which  he  would  probably 
have  perished  but  for  the  timely  interposition 
of  Major  Camac.  He  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Oude,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by  the 
ruler  of  that  country,  who  held  the  office  of 
his  vizier. 

One  ground  of  jealousy  and  dispute  between 
Meer  Cossim  and  the  English  was  thus  re- 
moved, but  others  were  not  wanting,  and  a 
demand  made  by  Meer  Cossim  upon  Ram 
Narrain  for  a  settlement  of  accounts  was  a 
fertile  source  of  difference,  and  eventually  of 
mischief. 

Ram  Narrain  was  a  wily  Hindoo,  who  hay- 
ing been  raised  by  Aliverdi  Khan  to  the  rank 
of  governor  of  Patna,  had  contriyed  to  main- 
tain himself  there  oontraw  to  the  wishes  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  who  distrustea  him.  That  prince, 
on  the  ground  that  Ram  Narrain  would  put 
£uth  in  an  English  promise,  but  not  in  his  own, 
had  solicited  Cliye  to  write  to  him,  assuring 
him  of  the  English  protection,  in  order,  as  the 
proposer  of  the  scheme  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow,  that  he  might  set  possession  of  his  per- 
son and  out  off  his  head.  Clive  answered, 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  customs  of  the  English ; — that  if  the 
nabob  was  inclined  to  resort  to  arms  to  reduce 
Ram  Narrain  to  obedience,  he  was  ready  to 
assist  him ;  but  that  if  he  made  any  promises^ 
they  must  be  fulfilled.  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
possessed  no  superabundance  of  enersy,  pre- 
ferred  a  peaceful  course,  even  though  shackled 
by  the  disagreeable  condition  of  fidelity  to  a 
promise.  Clive  accordingly  wrote  to  Ram 
Narrain,  telling  him  that  if  he  would  present 
himself  to  the  nabob  and  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  establishment,  he  should  be 
continued  in  the  government  of  Patna,  on  the 
terms  under  which  he  had  held  it  from  Sooraj- 
oo-Dowhbh.  Ram  Narrain  complied,  tendered 
his  submission,  and  was  accordingly  confirmed 
in  his  appointment.  When  the  shazada  first 
menaced  Patna,  Ram  Narrain  exercised  a 
prudent  care  to  stand  well  with  both  parties 
in  the  war  till  he  could  ascertain  which  was 
likely  to  prove  the  stronger.  At  a  subsequent 
period  his  ambition  to  display  his  seal  and 
military  skill  was  near  producing  &tal  conse- 
quences to  the  cause  in  support  of  which  it 
was  indulged.  His  accounts,  like  those  of  moat 


Oriental  financiers,  were  considerably  in  arrear, 
and  Meer  Cossim  demanded  a  settlement. 
The  demand  was  evaded,  and  Meer  Cossim 
thereupon  formed  designs  hostile  not  only  to 
the  power,  but  to  the  life  of  Ram  Narrain. 

The  resources  of  the  province  of  Behar  had 
suffered  greatly  firom  its  being  the  scene  of 
war ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  Ram 
Narrain  was  really  indebted  to  the  nabob  at 
all.  The  presumption,  however,  lies  the  other 
way.  If  nothing  were  due,  it  could  have  been 
shown  by  producing  the  accounts ;  but  these 
neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could  extort. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  M'Guire,  chief  of  the 
English  fiustory  at  Patua,  was  employed,  but 
in  vain.  Ram  Narrain  sometimes  promised 
the  accounts,  but  when  the  time  for  their  pro- 
duction arrived,  none  were  forthcoming.  Had 
the  accounts  been  rendered,  and  had  they  been 
fair  and  honest,  Meer  Cossim  might  not  have 
relaxed  in  his  hostility  to  Ram  Narrain,  but 
the  withholding  them  clearly  put  the  latter  in 
the  wrong;  and  the  pertinacity  vrith  which 
his  conduct  was  defended  by  the  officers  who 
successively  held  the  chief  military  command 
at  Patna,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their 
dislike  of  the  policy  which  placed  Meer  Cossim 
on  the  throne,  and  their  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  those  by  whom  it  had  been  adopted. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unhappy  than  the 
state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the 
different  authorities  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Yansit- 
tart  was  naturally  disposed  to  support  Meer 
Cossim,  the  nabob  of  his  own  creation,  but 
he  was  not  disinclined  to  protect  Ram  Nar- 
rain if  he  would  comply  with  the  demand  of 
rendering  an  account.  Meer  Cossim,  however, 
was,  perhaps  from  the  b^nniogof  the  dispute, 
but  certainly  soon  after  its  commencement^ 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  Ram  Narrain, 
and  he  offered  large  bribes  to  both  Major 
Carnac  and  Colonel  Coote  to  induce  them  to 
aid  his  purpose.  Those  officers,  however, 
seem  to  have  determined  not  only  to  protect 
Ram  Narrain  from  injustice  and  violence,  but 
to  uphold  him  in  resisting  every  claim  upon 
him,  however  just  and  reasonable.  They 
were  consequently  involved  at  once  in  dis- 
putes with  the  nabob  and  with  the  British 
council,  in  which  the  president  had  a  majo- 
rity. With  the  former  they  were  sometimes 
on  th^  brink  of  positive  hostility,  while  the 
correspondence  between  them  and  their  offi- 
cial superiors  was  disgraced  by  the  most  bitter 
and  unbecoming  altercations.  The  disputes 
were  terminated  by  the  recall  of  Colonel 
Coote  and  ^ajor  Camac  to  Calcutta :  the 
command  of  the  military  force  which  remained 
at  Patna  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Carstairs, 
but  its  employment  was  to  be  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  chief  of  the  fiictory.  Those 
who  had  stood  between  Ram  Narrain  and 
ruin  being  thus  removed,  Meer  Cossim  pro- 
ceeded to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
which  he  had  long  coveted.  Accounts  were 
again  demanded,  and  Ram  Narrain  having  no 
longer  any  hope  from  evasion,  some  were  ren- 
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dered.  They  were  unMtisfiictory  to  the 
Dabob;  and  bad  they  been  perfectly  accurate 
and  just  they  would  still  have  been  unsatis- 
fitctory.  It  was  declared  that  embezzlements 
to  a  vast  amount  were  detected :  the  person 
of  Ram  Narrain  was  seized  and  his  effects 
confiscated.  This  in  the  eyes  of  Meer  Cossim 
was  but  an  instalment  of  justice.  The  trea- 
surer of  the  culprit  and  his  banker  shared  the 
&te  of  their  employer.  All  his  dependents 
were  subjected  to  amercement,  and  thus,  as 
Gholaum  Hossein  observes,  "  the  nabob  ac- 
quired a  great  treasure."  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, Ram  NaiTain  was  eventually  mur- 
dered. Such  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  that 
injudicious  and  unjustifiable  policy  which  had 
treated  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  as  a  com- 
modity for  barter. 

The  governor  and  council  had  asserted 
their  authority,  and  Meer  Cossim  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  prey ;  but  peace  was  not 
thereby  secured.  Fresh  sources  of  dispute 
and  disturbance  arose  before  the  former  were 
well  dried.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of 
Olive,  a  despatch  had  been  addressed  by  the 
Calcutta  ooundl  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  com- 
plaining in  no  measured  terms  of  the  asperity 
with  which  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  that 
council  had  been  noticed.  By  the  Court  the  de- 
spatch was  regarded  as  so  offensive  as  to  call  for 
the  dismissal  of  all  those  who  had  signed  it,  and 
orders  to  that  effect  were  sent  out.  In  addi- 
tion to  Clive,  the  offensive  letter  was  signed 
by  Messrs.  Holwell,  Pl^dell,  Sumner,  and 
M'Guire.  Olive  was  in  England  before  these 
orders  were  despatched,  and  Mr.  Holwell  had 
resigned  the  service  before  their  arrival  in 
India  ;  their  only  effect,  therefore,  was  to  re- 
move from  the  service,  and  consequently  from 
the  council,  Messrs.  Pleydell,  Sumner,  and 
M'Gnire.  AH  these  were  supporters  of  Mr. 
Vansittart*s  policy,  and  their  removal  gave  his 
opponents  a  majority  in  council.  One  cop- 
sequence  of  this  change  (an  ''  additional  mis- 
fortune," Mr.  Yansittart  calls  it)  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  the  governor's  opponents,  to  be  chief 
of  the  factory  at  Patna.  Here  he  was  not 
long  before  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  acts 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  nabob  and  the 
English  governor.  A  oorapUint  was  preferred 
by  a  servant  of  the  English  factory  against 
one  of  the  nabob's  ofiicers,  for  obstructing 
the  transit  of  some  opium  duly  authorized  to 
pass.  The  military  force  at  Patna  was  to  act 
under  the  directions  of  the  chief  of  the  hc- 
tory,  and  Mr.  Ellis  ordered  Captain  CarsUirs 
to  seize  the  person  whose  conduct  had  given 
offence.  But  military  subordination  at  that 
time  sat  lightly,  and  Captain  Carstairs,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  order,  which,  whether 
judicious  or  not,  Mr.  Ellis  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  give,  contented  himself  with  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  the  complaint  to  the 
nabob,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  he 
would  reprimand  the  offender  and  release  the 
opium.      "The  forbearance  of  Captain  Car- 


stairs,**  says  Mr.  Yansittart,  "made  do  dif- 
ference in  Mr.  Ellis's  intentions ;"  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  should.  The  only 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Ellis  was  to  irritate  him  by  the  obvious 
contempt  with  which  his  authority  was  threat- 
ened. Captain  Carstairs,  indeed,  not  only 
evaded  the  performance  of  his  own  proper 
duty,  but  in  addressing  the  nabob  on  the 
subject  without  instructions,  trespassed  on 
that  of  Mr.  Ellis.  Other  causes  of  dispute 
soon  occurred.  The  nabob  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants in  Pumeah:  Mr.  Ellis  retorted  by 
complaining  of  those  of  the  nabob  in  the 
same  district.  At  the  same  time  an  Ar- 
menian in  the  nabob's  service,  who  had 
been  detected  in  purchasing  some  saltpetre, 
of  which  the  Company  possessed  a  mono- 
poly, was  seized  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  sent  in 
irons  to  Calcutta.  The  council,  however, 
acted  with  more  forbearance  than  the  Com- 
pany's representative  at  Patna'  ;  they  re* 
irained  from  adding  to  the  violence  which 
had  already  been  offered,  and  sent  the  Arme- 
nian prisoner  back  to  Patna,  with  a  request 
that  the  nabob  would  punish  him.  Another 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  Mr.  Ellis  was  in  nowise  indisposed  to 
exert,  soon  occurred.  It  was  repotted  that 
two  English  deserters  had  taken  refuse  in  the 
fort  of  Mongheer.  Mr.  Ellis  applied  to  the 
nabob's  deputy  iiwPatna  for  an  order  to  the 
commander  of  the  fort  to  give  them  up,  or 
suffer  a  search  to  be  made  for  them.  The 
request  not  being  complied  with,  Mr.  Ellis  de- 
spatched a  party  of  British  sepoys  to  enforce  his 
wishes.  The  sergeant  claiming  admittance  to 
the  fort  was  answered  by  a  warning  to  keep  out 
of  reach  of  the  guns,  or  ot)ierwise  he  would 
be  fired  upon.  The  party  thereupon  with- 
drew, but  remained  within  sight  of  the  fort  for 
about  three  months.  At  length  a  search  was 
granted.  No  deserters  were  found ;  but  this 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  the  fort  har- 
boured none  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
ceived his  information :  abundant  time  and 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  for  their  es- 
cape. An  invalid  Frenchman,  however,  who 
h&d  been  in  the  fort  some  months,  and 
who  was  tempted  by  the  offer  of  reward  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew  on  the  subject,  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  seen  a  single  Euro- 
pean there. 

"  Things,"  says  Mr.  YansitUrt,  "could  not 
stand  long  upon  the  point  to  which  they  were 
now  brought.  Every  word  and  action  of  the 
nabob  was  construed  into  a  declaration  of 
a  design  against  the  English,  and  particularly 
from  the  chief  and  council  at  Patna  sugges- 
tions of  the  kind  were  frequent;  whilst, 
on  t^he  part  of  the  nabobs  every  ordinary 
motion  of  ours  was  represented  to  him  in 
such  colours  as  would  most  add  to  his 
apprehensions  of  oui  intending  to  break 
with  him."  To  endeavour  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  mind  of  the  nabob,  the  governor 
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proposed  a  special  mission,  to  be  iDtrusted  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  The  counoil  consented ;  but 
when  bis  instmctions  were  under  conside- 
ration, it  was  proposed  to  add  to  them  a 
clause  directing  bim  to  apply  to  the  nabob 
for  payment,  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  of 
the  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  offered  by  him  to 
the  governor  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
concluding  the  treaty  with  him.  This  ^ 
strenuousfy  resisted  by  Mr.  Yansittart;  and 
his  resistance  was  reasonable,  although  the 
interest  which  he  had  in  the  question  pre- 
cluded his  obtaining  oiQedit  for  parity  of  mo- 
tive. The  proposal  for  the  additional  instruc- 
tion was  undoubtedly  fiiotious,  and  its  effect 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  aid  the  object  of 
the  mission — conciliation  ;  but  the  private 
feelings  of  the  governor's  enemies  overcame 
their  sense  of  public  duty,  and  they  suo* 
ceeded  in  carrying  their  motion. 

The  answer  of  the  nabob  to  the  demand  was 
sufficiently  decisive ;  it  was  contained  in  a 
written  paper  delivered  by  him  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings. He  said,  "By  the  grace  of  God  I 
have  completely  fulfilled  the  treaty,  and  have 
not  in  a  single  instance  deviated  from  it.  Yet, 
gentlemen,  notwithstanding  this  treaty  you 
solemnly  made  with  me,  and  ratified  with  the 
seal  of  the  Company,  you  now  demand  a  sum 
of  money  f/om  me  which  I  have  never  borrowed 
of  you,  nor  obliged  myself  to  pay,  nor  have  you 
in  any  manner  the  least  claim  upon  me.  I 
owe  nobody  a  single  rupee,  nor  will  I  pay  your 
demand." 

While  engaged  on  this  mission,  Mr.  Hastings 
took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  certain  abuses  connected  with 
trade,  which  were  perpetrated  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  name  and  flag.  The 
Company  had  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
cu-rying  on  their  trade  clear  of  customs  duty, 
but  this  immunity  was  well  understood  to  be 
confined  to  goods  imported  or  exported  by 
sea :  such,  in  fact»  was  the  only  trade  in  whidfi 
the  Company  had  ever  engaged.  The  internal 
trade  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  The  exclusive  right  cf  dealing  in 
some  articles  was  claimed  by  the  government, 
and  by  being  farmed  was  converted  into  a 
source  of  revenue.  AJl  other  articles,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  absurd  and  vexatious  system 
then  univemal  in  the  East,  were  subjected  to 
duties  levied  at  various  stations,  so  that  goods 
could  scarcely  be  removed  at  all  without  ren- 
deling  their  owner  liable  to  make  some  payment 
to  the  state,  and  could  not  be  transferred  to 
any  considerable  distance  without  subjecting 
him  to  many  such  payments.  The  influence 
acquired  by  the  English  from  the  revolution 
in  Bengal  encouraged  the  servants  of  the 
Company  to  enter  on  their  private  account 
into  the  internal,  or  what  was 'called  the 
country  trade.  At  first,  they  appear  to  have 
paid  duties,  but  before  long  they  claimed  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  their  trade  free.  *As 
between  traders  burdened  with  the  payment 
of  heavy  duties  and  those  who  paid  nona^  no 


competition  could  be  maintained,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  ultimate  and  not  very  distant 
result  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Company's 
servants  must  have  been  to  throw  all  the 
trade  in  the  country  into  their  hands,  and  it 
was  equally  obvious  that  the  virtual  abolition 
of  both  transit  duties  and  monopoly  profits, 
which  must  accompany  the  change,  would  be 
seriously  felt  in  the  nabob's  treasury.  Both 
prince  and  people,  therefore,  were  interested 
in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  English.  The 
assertion  of  those  claims  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  resistance  offered  to  them  on  the  other, 
gave  rise  to  innumerable  disputes.  Each  party 
accused  the  other  of  resorting  to  violence. 
The  nabob  complained  that  the  illegal  trade 
was  upheld  by  the  exercise  of  force — the  resi- 
dents at  the  English  factories  alleged  that  even 
the  lawful  trade  of  the  Company  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  nabob's  servants — and  on  both 
sides  there  was  some  truth.  Mr.  Yansittart 
was  well  disposed  to  abate  these  evils,  but  he 
possessed  no  influence  with  his  council,  and 
was  moreover  inclined  to  regard  the  period  of 
five  or  six  years,  during  which  the  Company's 
servants  hiui  been  largely  engaged  in  the  pri- 
vate trade,  as  having  given  to  their  claim  to 
retain  it  something  of  the  force  of  prescription. 
Thus,  powerless  in  his  own  government,  and 
not  fully  prepared  to  exercise  power  had  he 
possessed  it,  ne  applied  himself  to  bring  about 
a  compromise ;  and  in  the  hope  of  Meeting 
this  object,  he  proceeded  to  Moorshedabad  to 
try  whether  his  personal  influence  with  the 
nabob  were  greater  than  it  was  among  his  own 
countrymen.  He  found  the  prince  greatly  in- 
censed, but  not  altogether  intractable,  and  a 
body  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
inland  trade  was  agreed  upon.  The  main  pro- 
vision related  to  the  amount  of  duty  to  be 
levied,  which  was  fixed  at  nine  per  cent.,  to 
be  paid  on  the  first  moving  of  the  goods,  and 
no  further  demand  was  to  b«  made  either  during 
transit  or  at  the  place  of  sale.  Most  of  the 
other  provisions  were  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  abuses,  the  existence  of  which  could 
not  be  denied.  Had  this  arrangement  been 
adhered  to,  it  is  probable  that  neither  party 
would  have  had  much  reason  for  dissatisfisio* 
tion  ;  but  by  the  cupidity  of  one  of  the  parties, 
between  whom  the  governor  stood  as  a  medi- 
ator, and  the  precipitancy  of  the  other,  the 
good  effects  which  its  author  had  anticipated 
were  frustrated.  It  had  been  agreed  to  postpone 
the  publication  of  the  regulations  till  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Yansittart  at  Calcutta,  when 
oopies  of  them  were  to  be  transmitted  from 
the  council  to  the  different  fiwitories,  accom- 
panied by  the  orders  of  the  nabob,  with  which 
the  governor  was  furnished.  Slow  as  for  the 
most  part  is  the  progress  of  business  in  the 
East,  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage 
sometimes  quickens  it  wonderfully.  The  tardy 
process  by  whioh  the  regulations  were  to  fa« 
carried  into  effect  accorded  not  with  Meer 
Cossim's  impatience  to  realize  the  gratifying 
vision  of  a  nine  per  cent,  duty,  and  he  resolved 
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to  anticipate  the  proposed  communication  from 
Calcutta.  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Yansittart  left 
him,  when  he  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  copies  of  that  gentleman's  letter  em- 
bodying the  proposed  regulations  ;  the  nabob's 
officers  were  ordered  to  act  upon  them,  and  all 
English  goroastahs  or  agents  who  refused  obe- 
dience were  to  be  turned  out  of  the  country. 
The  regulations  being  received  at  Dacca,  the 
council  of  the  English  faotoiy  there  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  them  to  Calcutta  with  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  against  the  new  plan. 
This  missive  found  the  minds  of  the  council 
well  prepared  to  insure  its  effect.  They  had 
previously  informed  their  president  that  the 
subject  required  consideration,  and  that  they 
had  consequently  ordered  his  communication 
to  lie  on  the  table  till  his  return.  The  news 
from  Dacca  converted  dogged  discontent  into 
active  hostility.  The  council  forthwith  re- 
solved that  their  president,  in  concluding  the 
agreement  with  Meer  Cossim,  bad  assumed  a 
right  to  which  he  was  not  entitled ;  that  the 
regulations  were  dishonourable  to  Englishmen, 
and  tended  to  the  destruction  of  all  public  and 
private  trade  ;  that  the  president's  conduct  in 
acting  independently  of  the  council  was  an 
absolute  breach  of  their  privileges ;  that  the 
regulations  should  be  resisted ;  and  that  the 
absent  members  of  council — excepting  such  as 
were  at  an  inconvenient  distance — should  be 
immediately  called  to  Calcutta,  that  the  whole 
might  be  consulted  on  a  matter  of  such  "  high 
consequence," — for  thus  did  they  characterize 
a  measure  which  the  chief  and  council  of  the 
factory  of  Dacca  had  represented  as  affecting 
"all "their  "privileges/'  all  their  "fortunes 
and  future  prospects." 

In  this  spirit  did  Mr.  Vansittart's  colleagues 
meet  his  views  of  accommodation.  Whether 
or  not  he  was  empowered  to  make  a  final 
arrangement  is  a  point  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  clear  even  to  himself;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  motives  of  his  European 
opponents  were  entitled  to  no  respect,  and  for 
the  hasty  and  ill-judged  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  by  the  nabob  he  was  in  no  way 
accountable,  that  step  having  been  taken  in 
violation  of  a  positive  agreement.  The  spirit 
in  which  it  was  followed  was  calculated  to  add 
to  the  existing  troubles  and  embarrassments, 
and  as  an  amicable  arrangement  was  previously 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  it  now  became  almost 
hopeless,  "The  views  of  the  violent  party  in 
Calcutta,"  says  Mr.  Vansittart,  "were  but  too 
well  seconded  by  many  of  the  uabob's  officers." 
Armed  as  they  were  with  their  master's  autho- 
rity, and,  as  they  supposed,  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  the^  not  only  executed  Uieir  du- 
ties in  the  most  ofiensive  manner,  but  proceeded 
to  use  their  newly-acquired  power  for  other 
purposes  than  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 
These  abuses  gave  rise  to  fresh  complaints 
from  the  fiactories — complaints  the  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  president  to  deal  with  because 
they  had  some  foundation  in  justice.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  resolution  of  the  council 


for  convening  a  full  board  was  carried  into 
effect.  The  number  assembled  (including  two 
railitaiy  officers,  whose  right  to  attend,  except 
on  the  discussion  of  military  questions,  the 
president  disputed)  wasi  twelve.  Excepting 
the  president  and  Mr.  Hastings,  all  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Company  and  its  servants 
bad  a  right  to  carry  on  the  inland  trade  duty 
free,  but  some  indulged  a  spirit  of  liberal  con- 
cession so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  trifling 
duty  on  certain  articles.  Finally,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  salt  only  should  be  subjected  to 
duty,  and  that  the  amount  should  be  two  and 
a  half  per  cent.  The  resolutions  of  the  board 
on  this  subject,  with  others  subsequently 
passed  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
mastahs,  were  conveyed  to  the  nabob  in  a 
letter  fh>m  the  governor;  but  some  of  his 
enemies  insisted  upon  the  Insertion  of  a  para- 
graph, explaining  to  the  nabob  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  government  was  vested 
in  the  entire  council,  and  that  the  governor 
on  such  occasions  was  only  the  channel  of 
making  known  their  will.  As  a  further  an- 
noyance to  the  governor,  it  was  proposed  also 
to  demand  from  the  nabob  the  return  of  Mr. 
Vansittart's  letter  assenting  to  the  former 
regulations  for  the  private  trade.  Both  points 
were  carried. 

Meer  Cosrim,  anxious  to  adorn  his  newly 
acquired  crown  with  the  wreaths  of  conquest, 
had  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Nepaul, 
but  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his  confidence, 
and  in  place  of  gaining,  as  he  had  hoped,  both 
glory  and  wealth,  he  returned  under  the  shame 
of  defeat.  Almost  the  first  news  that  greeted 
him  was  that  of  the  members  of  council  being 
summoned  from  the  outlying  fiictories  to  take 
part  in  the  consultations  at  Calcutta ;  and  be 
seems  to  have  inferred  from  this  unusual  pro- 
ceeding, that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  make 
provision  for  his  immediate  descent  from  the 
throne.  He  next  learned  that  his  orders  for 
carrying  into  efiect  Mr.  Vansittart's  regula- 
tions were  disregarded  at  the  English  fiictoriee, 
and  that  until  orders  from  the  council  were 
given,  obedience  would  not  be  yielded.  He 
complained  heavilv  of  these  grievances  in 
various  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Yansittart, 
and  his  complaint  led  to  the  extraordinary 
determination  of  the  board  to  enlighten  him 
on  the  extent  of  their  powers  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  governor.  While  affairs  were  in 
this  unsettled  state,  serious  affittyrtook  place 
at  Dacca  and  other  places.  The  council  of 
Patna  employed  amilitaiy  force  in  the  defence 
of  their  trade,  and  made  one  of  the  nabob's  col- 
lectors prisoner.  The  nabob  despatched  a 
body  of  horse  to  release  him,  but  arriving  too 
late  to  effect  their  object,  they  attacked  a 
party  of  British  sepoys  in  charge  of  some  salt- 
petre at  Tag^pore,  killed  four  and  made  pri- 
sonera  of  the  rest,  with  the  Company's 
gomastab.  The  nabob,  however,  fearad  to 
countenanoe  this  movement,  and  after  repri- 
manding the  gomastab  he  dismissed  all  the 
prisoners.    Wearied  with  a  contest  which  he 
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saw  little  prospect  of  termiDatiDg  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  he  now  resolved  to  put 
in  execution  a  plan  which  he  had  previously 
threatened  to  adopt.  He  ordered  the  collec- 
tion of  all  customs  duties  to  cease. 

Before  the  nabob's  decision  was  known  at 
Calcutta,  it  had  been  resolved  that  a  deputa^ 
tion  should  be  despatched  to  explain  in  per- 
sonal conference  the  views  of  the  council,  and 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  nabob  to  adopt 
them.  Mr.  Amyatt  tendered  his  services, 
which  were  accepted,  and  at  his  request  Mr. 
Hay  was  associated  with  him.  The  nabob 
showed  some  disinclination  to  receive  them, 
and  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  that 
if  the  business  of  Mr.  Amyatt  was  to  dispute 
about  customs,  he  had  better  not  come,  as  the 
point  was  already  settled  by  the  abolition  of 
those  duties.  But  as  this  was  a  mode  of  set- 
tlement very  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the 
council,  it  was  determined,  nevertheless,  that 
the  deputation  should  proceed ;  and  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  their  instructions,  requiring 
them  to  demand  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxi- 
ous immunity.  The  result  of  their  earlier 
interviews  with  the  nabob  seems  to  have  been 
a  hope  that  he  would  yield  to  their  demands : 
but  he  had  no  such  intention ;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity soon  offered  for  manifesting  his  real 
feelinffs.  Some  boats  laden  with  arms  for  the 
BritiBn  troops  at  Patna  were  stopped  at  Mong- 
heer  by  the  nabob's  guards.  Messrs.  Amyatt 
and  Hay  demanded  their  release,  but  the 
nabob  refused,  unless  the  British  force  assem- 
bled at  Patna  were  withdrawn,  or  that  Mr. 
Ellis  were  removed  from  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  fikctory  there,  and  his  place  supplied  either 
by  Mr.  Amyatt,  Mr.  M 'Quire,  or  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. While  demanding  the  removal  of  the 
troops  from  Pi^tna,  the  nabob  was  taking 
measures  to  diminish  their  number  by  holding 
out  to  the  men  inducements  to  desert.  Acts 
of  positive  hostility  followed  ;  and  there  being 
no  longer  anv  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
events  would  take,  the  presidency  began  in 
earnest  to  make  preparations  for  war.  Messrs. 
Amyatt  and  Hay  demanded  their  dismissal 
from  the  nabob.  It  was  accorded  to  the 
former,  but  Mr.  Hay  was  detained  as  a  host- 
age for  the  safety  of  some  an^nts  of  the  nabob, 
who  were  in  confinement  at  Calcutta.  These 
events  gave  opportunity  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  at  Patna.  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
chief  of  the  English  fisustory  there,  was  not 
indisposed  to  the  work,  nor  was  he  without 
provocation  to  enter  upon  it.  The  immediate 
result  of  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  city  placed 
it  in  the  possession  of  the  English  ;  but  unable 
to  maintain  the  advantage  which  they  had 
gained,  they  were  driven,  not  only  from  the 
city,  but  from  their  own  factory  ;  and  failing 
to  make  their  escape,  were  all  either  destroyed 
or  made  prisoners.  Mr.  Amyatt,  too,  was 
intercepted  in  his  way  from  Moorshedabad  to 
Cossimbazar,  and  with  all  his  companions 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 

When    it  became  evident  that  hostilities 


with  Meer  Cossim  could  not  long  be  deferred, 
the  question,  who  should  occupy  the  throne, 
naturally  presented  itself.  With  regard  to 
the  feelings  which  actuated  the  majority  of 
the  council,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  find 
that  they  determined  on  the  restoration  of 
Meer  JsJfier,  and  on  the  7th  July,  1763,  a 

Proclamation  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  East- 
ndia  Company  declared  that  personage  once 
more  sovereign  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa^ 
and  invited  idl  persons  within  those  oouijtries 
to  repair  to  his  standard  and  maintain  his 
claims.  The  act  of  the  same  authority  only 
three  years  before  was  thus  nullified,  and  all 
that  had  been  done  for  the  support  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  Meer  Cossim  rendered  unavailing. 
The  president  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  He  consented  to  sign 
the  proclamation  and  all  other  public  deeds, 
with  a  reservation,  that  he  did  not  mean 
thereby  to  "  prejudice  his  former  declarations 
and  opinions."  He  could  scarcely,  however, 
look  back  to  those  declarations  and  opinions 
with  much  confidence  in  the  expediency  of 
the  former,  or  the  justness  of  the  latter ;  he 
could  scarcely  refer  to  them  without  some 
feelings  of  regret,  unless  the  consolation 
afforded  by  the  five  lacs  of  rupees  which  they 
had  procured  him  was  sufficient  to  banish  all 
unpleasant  recollections. 

When  the  proclamation  restoring  Meer 
Jaffier  was  issued,  the  terms  upon  which  his 
restoration  was  to  be  effected  were  not  settled. 
It  was  possible,  therefore,  that  the  governor 
and  council  might  have  had  occasion  to  recall 
the  act  by  which  they  had  acknowledged  him 
as  sovereign,  and  transfer  the  throne  to  another. 
Some  differences  occurred  in  the  arrangement, 
but  they  were  slight,  and  the  council  were  not 
indisposed  to  yield  to  the  new  nabob  in  slight 
matters,  seeing  that  he  yielded  to  them  in 
some  points  which  they  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  importance — the  native  traders  were 
again  to  be  subjected  to  duties,  while  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  were  to  carry  on  trade 
duty  free,  with  the  exception  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  salt.  Thus^  whatever 
might  be  the  situation  of  the  settled  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  those  who  sojourned  among 
them  for  a  brief  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
amassing  as  much  wealth  and  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible,  had  reason  to  rejoice.  In 
addition  to  the  important  previsions  respecting 
the  inland  trade,  the  treaty  with  Meer  Jaffier 
confirmed  to  the  English  the  possession  of 
Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong.  The 
restored  nabob  also  agreed  to  maintain  twelve 
thousand  horse  and  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
more  in  case  of  emergency ;  to  receive  an 
English  resident ;  to  enforce  within  hi^  domi- 
nions the  receipt  of  the  coinage  of  Calcutta 
without  batta,  or  aUowance  ;  to  give  thirty  lacs 
of  rupees  to  defray  the  expenses  and  losses  of 
the  Company  from  the  war  and  from  the  sus- 
pension of  their  investment  (a  measure  which 
had  become  necessary  by  the  failure  of  their 
funds);    to  reimburse  the  losses  of  private 
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peniODS  duly  proved  before  the  goYernor  and 
council ;  to  renew  hie  former  treaty  with  the 
Dutch,  which  limited  their  power  of  erecting 
fortifications  and  raimng  troops,  and  to  re- 
strain the  French,  should  they  ever  appear 
again  in  the  country,  from  erecting  fortifica- 
tions, maintaining  forces,  holding  lands,  or 
undertaking  the  management  of  limd  rents. 

The  treaty  being  signed,  Meer  Jaffier  left 
Calcutta  on  the  11th  July  to  join  the  British 
force  which  had  been  put  in  motion  to  effect 
his  restoration  to  the  throne.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Major  Williams,  a  king's  officer. 
On  the  19th,  an  engagement  took  place,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  English,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Kut- 
wal.  On  the  24th,  the  British  force  stormed 
the  lines  of  Mootejil,  and  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  Mooishedabad  and  about  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon.  Pursuing  their  victorious  course, 
the  English,  on  the  2nd  August,  crossed  a 
ravine  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  waited 
for  them  on  the  plain  of  Geriah,  near  Sootee. 
Here  a  general  engagement  took  place.  The 
battle  was  obstinately  fought,  and  for  a  time 
victory  seemed  to  oscillate  between  the  com- 
batants. At  one  period  the  enemy  had  sttc- 
ceeded  in  breaking  part  of  the  British  line, 
and  taking  possesrion  of  some  of  their  cannon  ; 
but  the  Mivantage  was  soon  recovered,  and, 
after  a  desperate  confiict  of  four  hours,  the 
precipitate  flight  of  the  enemy  transferred  to 
the  English  possession  of  all  their  cannon,  and 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats  laden  with 
grain.  The  defeated  army  fled  to  Outahpulla, 
a  fort  situate  between  a  chain  of  hills  and  the 
river,  and  defended  by  an  intrench ment^  on 
which  were  mounted  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  llie  ditch  was  deep,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  full  of  water.  The  ground 
in  front  was  swampy,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
parent mode  of  approach  but  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  where  the  ground  was  dry  for  about 
a  hundred  vards  ;  upon  this  spot  the  English 
commenced  approaches  and  batteries,  but  the 
design  was  only  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
draw  off  their  attention  from  the  point  which 
was  seriously  menaced.  On  the  5th  Septem< 
ber,  while  the  enemy  were  amused  by  a  fidse 
attack  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  real  attack 
was  made  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
attended  by  great  slaughter,  tiie  English  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  fort  and  cannon.  It 
was  saiu,  that  Meer  Cossim  had  sixty  thousand 
men  in  arms  within  the  intrenchment.  The 
English  force,  Europeana  and  sepoys,  did  not 
exceed  three  thousand. 

The  victorious  army  advanced  to  Mongheer. 
This  place  Meer  Cossim  had  made  his  capitid, 
and  had  strengthened  it  as  &r  as  time  and 
circumstances  would  permit ;  but,  as  he  had 
DO  inclination  to  sustain  a  siege  in  person,  he 
quitted  it  on  the  approach  of  the  English, 
leaving  a  garrison  for  ite  defence.  He  had 
previously  signalised  his  temporary  residence 
there  by  a  characteristio  act  of  cruelty,  in 


putting  to  death  several  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion, some  of  them  his  own  relations,  of  whose 
fidelity  he  did  not  feel  entirely  satisfied. 
Among  them  was  the  unfortunate  Ram  Kar- 
rain,  a  victim  to  his  own  avarice  and  the  un- 
happy divisions  in  the  British  Government. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  drowned  with  a  bag  of 
sand  fastened  round  his  neck.  On  the  way  to 
Patna,  to  which  place  he  was  returning,  Meer 
Cossim  further  gratified  his  disposition  for 
blood  by  putting  to  death  the  two  bankers^ 
Seit,  whom  he  had  some  time  before  compelled 
to  attend  him,  lest  they  should  give  assistance 
to  the  English.  Their  bodies  were  exposed, 
under  the  care  of  a  guard  of  sepoys,  to  the 
voracity  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  that  they 
might  not  be  disposed  of  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  their  country;  and  on  the 
advance  of  the  English  army  their  bones  were 
found  secreted  in  an  apartment  of  a  house. 

Mongheer  was  regularly  attacked,  and,  after 
a  practicable  breach  had  been  made,  capitulated 
to  the  English.  The  news  of  this  reached 
Meer  Cossim  at  Patna,  and  inflamed  him  to 
such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  he  resolved  on  the 
perpetration  of  an  act  of  wholesale  slaughter, 
exceeding  in  enormity  even  the  atrocities  of 
the  Black  Hole.  While  the  English  army 
were  on  their  march  towards  Mongheer,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Major  Adams,  threaten- 
ing to  put  to  death  his  European  prisoners, 
and  concluding  thus:  "Exult  not  upon  the 
success  which  you  have  gained,  merely  by 
treachery  and  night  assaults  in  two  or  three 
places,  over  a  few  jemadars  sent  by  me.  By 
the  wUl  of  God  you  shall  see  in  what  manner 
this  shall  be  revenged  and  retaliated."  He 
was  threatened  with  the  utmost  vengeance  of 
the  British  nation  if  the  prisoners  sustained 
barm  ;  but  neither  the  desperate  guilt  of  the 
act  which  was  meditated,  nor  the  fearful  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  to  its  perpetrator, 
deten-ed  Meer  Cossim  from  giving  orders  for 
its  execution.  He  found  a  fit  instrument  in  a 
renegade  European  named  Sumroo.  The  pri- 
soners were  of  course  unarmed,  and  in  oider 
that  this  murder  might  be  accomplished  with 
the  greater  facility,  a  previous  search  waa 
instituted  for  knives  and  forks,  which  were 
seized  and  sent  away. 

The  8rd  of  October  waa  the  day  of  sUuchter. 
Some  of  the  victims  were  surrounded  and  fired 
upon  ;  others  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords 
of  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  dreadful  work. 
It  is  said  that  they  made  all  the  resistance  in 
their  power  by  throwing  bottles  and  stones  at 
their  murderers.  Among  the  murdered  was 
Mr.  Ellis,  whose  impatience  for  hostilities  had 
been  so  conspicuously  displayed,  and  Mr.  Hay, 
who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Amyatt  on  the  mis- 
sion from  the  English  Government  to  Meer 
Cossim.  One  Englishman  only  was  excepted 
'from  the  sentence  of  general  massacre.  Ho 
was  a  surgeon,  named  Fullarton,  and  the  value 
of  his  professional  knowledge  probably  was 
the  cause  of  his  preservation.  The  English 
prisoners  in  other  places  shared  the  fate  of 
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those  at  Patna.  Mr.  Fullarton,  notwithstaDd- 
iDg  ihe  favour  which  had  been  shown  him, 
feeling  some  misgivings  as  to  his  own  secarity, 
saooeMJed  in  eflbcting  his  escape  about  three 
weeks  after  the  slaughter  of  his  companions. 
It  is  said  that  the  total  nnmber  of  EnglishmeD 
nnrdered  in  various  places  amoODted  to  two 
bnndred.  • 

Patna,  where  the  priooipal  scene  of  this 
tragedv  had  been  acted,  was  soon  to  pass  oot 
of  the  hands  of  the  miscreant  by  whom  it  had 
been  thus  pollnted.  On  the  6w  of  November 
it  was  taken  bv  storm,  and  from  this  period 
the  fortune  of  Meer  Cossim  was  decided.  His 
army  was  pursued  by  that  of  the  Eoglish  to 
the  banks  of  the  Carvmnassa,  which  river  he 
crossed  to  seek  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the 
sonbahdar  of  Oude,  with  whom  he  bad  pre- 
viously concluded  a  treaty. 

This  campaign  was  most  honourable  to  the 
British  force  and  to  those  by  whom  it  was 
commanded.  Their  numbers  would  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  the  army  of  Meer 
€ossim,  which  a  military  witness  declared  to 
be  better  appointed  and  better  disciplined 
than  any  he  had  seen  in  India  before.  Meer 
Cossim,  though  possessed  of  little  military 
talent  and  less  courage,  had  been  very  anxious 
to  improve  his  army  by  the  introduction  of 
European  discipline,  and  he  had  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  succeeded. 

When  Meer  Cossim  crossed  the  Caramnflssa» 
the  emperor  and  the  vizier  were  in  camp  at 
Allahabad.  Thither  the  fugitive  proceeded, 
and  was  hououred  with  a  most  gracious  recep- 
tion ;  but  the  desire  of  Meer  Cossim  that  the 
vizier  should  march  against  the  English  was 
evaded,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  about  to 
employ  his  army  in  reducing  to  obedience 
some  refractory  dependants  in  Buodlecund, 
who  had  reftised  payment  of  revenue ;  Meer 
Cossim  offered  to  undertake  the  task,  and  his 
services  being  accepted,  he  performed  the  duty 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  viaier,  who 
on  his  return  to  the  camp  agreed  at  once  to 
march  into  Behar  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
the  exiled  nabob.  The  Eoglish  authorities 
had  been  led,  by  communications  from  both 
the  vizier  and  his  master  the  emperor,  to  be- 
lieve that  Meer  Cossim  would  be  surrendered, 
or  at  least  stripped  of  his  wealth  and  powef ; 
but  in  case  of  the  fitilure  of  this  expectation, 
Major  Carnac  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army)  was  instructed  to  advance 
his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Cararanassa  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  the 
country.  Unhappily  the  services  of  the  army 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  A  spirit  of  dis- 
affection had  widely  spread  ;  some  -of  the 
troops  went  off  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  remained  was  very  doubt- 
ful. The  mutiny  waa  incited  and  kept  alive 
principally  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  very  questionable  policy, 
had  been  taken  into  the  English  service.  The 
alleged  object  of  the  movement  was  to  obtain 
a  donation  in  recompense  of  the  extraordinary 


labours  to  which  the  troops  had  been  subjected, 
but  the  distribution  of  money  only  partially 
allayed  the  discontent.  The  prevalence  of  this 
feeling  in  the  army,  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  the  disinclination  of  Meer  Jaffier  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  all  tended  to  compel  the 
British  commander  to  confine  himself  to  acting 
on  the  defensive,  instead  of  adopting  the  bolder 
line  which  was  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him 
from  Calcutta.  On  the  enemy's  approach  an 
advance  had  been  resolved  upon,  but  it  was 
subsequently  found  necessary  to  retire  upon 
Patna.  There,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  May,  the  British  force  was  attacked. 
The  conflict  Usted  till  sunset,  when  the  enemy 
was  compelled  to  retire.  Overtures  fur  accom- 
modation were  at  this  time  made  both  by  the 
emperor  and  the  vizier,  but  the  English  au- 
thorities insisted,  with  great  propriety,  upon 
the  delivery  of  Meer  Cossim,  the  ruffian 
Sumroo,  and  the  English  deserters  who  had 
fied  to  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vizier  proposed  to  diminish  the  territory  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  by  severing  finom  it  the  province 
of  Behar.  Nothing  resulted  from  these  at- 
tempts, real  or  pretended,  at  negotiation  ;  and 
late  in  the  month  of  June  the  enemy  returned 
into  Oude,  a  movement  accelerated  by  a  de- 
monstration made  by  Major  Carnac  of  carrying 
hostilities  beyond  the  frontier. 

In  the  action  on  the  13th  May  the  British 
troops  bad  behaved  most  creditably,  and  from 
this  the  council  at  Calcutta  inferred  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  return  of  in- 
subordination. Major  Carnac  8  opinion  wfta 
less  favourable ;  and  as  his  opportunities  of 
observation  were  better,  this  circumstance 
might  have  shielded  an  officer  of  his  expe- 
rienced character  from  the  censure  with  which 
he  was  visited  by  the  council  for  not  entering 
upon  a  more  adventurous  course  than  he 
thought  fit  to  pursue.  The  name  of  Major 
Camao  was  not  unknown  in  Indian  warfitre, 
and  those  under  whom  he  served  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to 
evade  encountering  the  enemy  without  good 
cause.  He  had  avowed  his  opinion  that  the 
army  under  his  command,  "  if  stanch,  was 
a  full  match  for  the  enemy  ;"  but  he  had  added 
an  expression  of  his  fear,  that  the  open  display 
of  disaffection  bad  only  been  kept  down  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  and  the  want  of  opportu- 
nity; and  that  numerous  desertions  would 
have  taken  place  had  not  desertion  been  ren- 
dered exceedingly  difficult  by  "the  position  he 
had  taken,  and  the  good  look-out  that  was 
kept."  While  he  held  the  command  solitary 
instances  of  insubordination  were  not  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence  ;  and  his  successor.  Major 
Munro,  found  the  army,  on  his  arrival  to  as- 
sume the  command,  in  a  state  which,  in  his 
judgment,  called  for  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, extensive,  summary,  and  severe.  The 
latter  officer,  who  was  in  the  king's  service, 
had  been  called  from  Bombay  with  as  many 
troops,  both  king's  and  Company's,  as  could 
be  spared  from  that  presidency,  in  consequence 
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of  the  alarm  created  by  the  invasion  from 
Oude.  ArziYiDg  at  Galcatta>  he  lost  no  time 
in  proceedings  with  the  troops  which  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Patna.  The  army  previ- 
ously assembled  there,  Europeans  and  sepoys, 
were  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  Desertions  were 
frequent,  and  the  mutineers  soon  went  to  the 
extent  of  threatening  to  carry  off  their  officers 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  enemy.  Not  only 
did  they  clamour  n>r  payment  of  a  donation 
alleged  to  have  been  promised  by  the  nabob, 
but  an  augmentation  of  pay  was  demanded ; 
and  the  entire  force  of  the  British  which  had 
been  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  up.  Such 
being  the  situation  of  the  army.  Major  Munro, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "determined  to  en- 
deavour to  conquer  that  mutinous  disposition 
in  them  before'*  he  *'  would  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  enemy."  In  the  spirit  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  proceeded  with  a  detachment 
and  four  field-pieces  to  one  of  the  cantonments 
at  a  short  distance  from  Patna.  On  the  day 
of  his  arrival  a  battalion  of  sepoys  marched 
off  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements  to  join 
the  enemy.  A  party,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
Europeans  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  whose 
officers  reported  that  they  might  be  depended 
upon,  was  despatched  with  two  field-pieces  in 
pursuit  of  the  deserters.  They  came  up  with 
them  in  the  night,  surprised  them  while  asleep, 
made  them  prisoners,  and  marched  them  back 
to  the  cantonment.  The  officer  commanding 
the  detaohment  sent  forward  an  espress,  an- 
nouncing the  precise  hour  at  which  his  arrival 
with  the  prisoners  might  be  expected,  and 
Major  Munro  was  prepared  to  receive  them 
wiUi  the  troops  under  arms.  He  immediately 
ordered  their  officers  to  pick  out  from  the  de- 
serters fifty  of  those  who  bore  the  worst 
character,  and  who  were  likelv  to  have  been 
authors  of  the  movement,  or  chief  actors  in  it. 
This  being  done,  a  further  selection  of  the 
twenty-four  reputed  to  be  the  worst  men  in 
the  fifty  was  made,  and  these  were  immediately 
placed  upon  trial  before  a  field  court-martial 
composed  of  native  officers  assembled  on  the 
spot.  They  were  found  guilty  of  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  the 
mode  of  carrying  the  sentence  into  effect  being 
left  to  the  direction  of  thecommander-in-chieE 
He  ordered  them  forthwith  to  be  bound  to' the 
guns,  and  blown  away.  The  order  was  no 
sooner  made  known  than  four  grenadiers  re- 
presented, that  as  they  had  always  enjoyed  the 
post  of  honour,  they  were  entitled  to  suffer 
first.  Their  desire  was  complied  with,  the 
four  men  bound  to  the  guns  were  released,  the 
grenadiers  fastened  in  their  places  and  exe- 
cuted. The  officers  of  the  native  troops  in  the 
field  then  informed  the  major  that  the  sepoys 
were  resolved  not  to  permit  any  more  men  to 
suffer.  He  immediatdy  directed  the  four  field- 
pieces  to  be  loaded  with  grape-shot,  and  the 
JSuropeans  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  guns  in 
intervals  between  them.  The  officers  who 
bad  made  the  communication  were  commanded 


to  return  to  the  heads  of  their  battalions,  and 
the  men  were  ordered  to  ground  their  arms 
under  pain  of  being  fired  upon  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience or  attempt  at  flight.  The  order  was 
complied  with — sixteen  more  of  the  offenders 
were  blown  away,  and  the  remaining  four 
carried  to  another  cantonment  where  consi- 
derable desertion  had  taken  place,  there  to 
suffer  in  like  manner.  From  this  time  mutiny 
and  desertion  were  at  an  end.  Such  measures 
can  only  be  justified  by  strong  necessity,  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to  reganl  them  without 
a  feeling  of  horror,  we  must  not,  under  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  feeling,  forget  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  upholding  military  loyalty 
and  subordination,  and  the  direful  mischief  of 
which  an  insurgent  army  might  be  the  cause. 
The  army  being  once  more  in  a  state  in 
which  it  might  be  trusted  to  meet  an  enemy. 
Major  Munro  prepared  to  take  the  field  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  rains;  the  15th 
September  was  fixed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the 
troops  from  the  different  cantonments.  Before 
the  army  was  put  in  motion,  intelligence  was 
receivea  that  the  enemy  had  advanc^  several 
parties  of  horse,  and  thrown  up  some  breast- 
work on  the  banks  of  the  Soane  to  impede  the 
passage  of  the  English.  To  remove  this  ob- 
stacle. Major  Champion  was  despatched  with  a 
detachment  and  four  field-pieces  to  cross  the 
river  some  miles  below  the  place  where  the 
main  body  were  to  pass,  and  advance  on  the 
opposite  bank  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  and  covering  the  landing  of  the 
British  troops.  It  was  important  that  Major 
Champion  ^ould  arrive  on  one  side  of  the 
river  at  the  same  time  that  the  main  body 
reached  the  other.  The  movements  of  both 
parts  of  the  British  force  were  regulated  with 
a  view  to  secure  this — and  with  so  much  pre- 
cision were  they  executed,  that  Major  Cham- 
pion's detachment  beean  to  fire  on  the  enemy 
at  the  moment  when  the  van  of  Major  Munro's 
army  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
enemy  was  soon  dislodged — the  English  force 
was  Uius  enabled  to  cross  the  river  without 
molestation,  and  in  four  hours  the  operation 
was  completed.  Major  Munro  then  continued 
his  march  towards  Buxar,  where  the  enemy 
lay.  On  the  22od  October  he  arrived  there, 
and  encamped  just  beyond  the  range  of  the 
enemy's  shot.  He  found  them  intrenched  with 
the  Ganges  on  their  left  and  the  village  of 
Buxar  in  their  rear.  The  first  intention  of 
Major  Munro  was  to  attack  them  before  day- 
break on  the  morning  after  his  arrival.  Some 
spies  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  in  what  part 
of  their  encampment  the  force  of  their  artil- 
lery lay,  where  the  tents  of  the  vizier  and 
Meer  Cossim  stood,  and  whether  the  British 
artillery  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
enemy's  right,  Major  Munro  being  resolved  to 
avoid  attacking  them  on  their  left,  in  order, 
said  he,  "  that  we  might  have  a  better  chance 
to  drive  them  ioto  the  Ganges  than  they  should 
us."  Midnight  arrived  without  bringing  back 
the  spies.    The  British  commander  concluded 
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that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  reeolved  to  postpone  the  attack 
til]  the  following  morning.  As  the  day  broke, 
two  of  the  spies  returned,  and  reported  that 
the  enemy  had  been  under  arms  all  night,  that 
they  had  b^n  moving  their  artillery,  and  that 
the  women  and  treasure  had  been  sent  away. 
A  reconnoisganee  took  place,  and  many  of  the 
enemy*s  troope  were  perceived  under  arras, 
but  not  beyond  the  intrenchments ;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Major  Munro  and  all  the  officers 
who  accompanied  him,  that  the  bustle  appar- 
ent in  the  enemy's  camp  was  a  feint  "  In 
this  belief/'  said  the  major,  "I  returned  to 
our  camp,  wishing  they  would  come  out  and 
attack  us,  for  our  army  was  encamped  in  order 
of  battle."  His  wish  was  gratified.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  field-officer  of  the  day  announced 
that  the  enemy's  right  was  in  motion,  and  that 
he  was  confident  that  they  were  seriously  re- 
solved on  making  an  attack.  The  drums  were 
immediately  ordered  to  beat  to  arms,  the  troops 
advanced  from  their  encampment,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  ready  to  receive  the  approaching 
enemy.  The  action  commenced  at  nine  and 
raged  till  twelve,  when  the  enemy  gave  way. 
They  retired,  however,  leisurely,  blowing  up 
several  tumbrils  and  three  large  magazines  of 
powder  as  they  went  off.  The  British  army 
broke  into  columns  to  pursue;  but  pursuit 
was  frustrated  by  the  vizier  sacrificing  part  of 
his  army  to  preserve  the  remainder.  Two 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle  was  a  rivulet^ 
over  which  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  con- 
structed. This  the  enemy  destroyed  before 
their  rear  had  passed  over ;  and  through  this 
act  about  two  thousand  of  them  were  drowned 
or  otherwise  lost.  Destructive  as  was  this 
proceeding,  it  was,  says  Major  Munro,  "  the 
best  piece  of  generalship  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah 
showed  that  day  ;  because,  if  I  had  crossed  the 
rivulet  with  the  army,  I  would  either  have 
taken  or  drowned  his  whole  army  in  the  Ca- 
ramnassa,  and  come  up  with  his  treasure  and 
jewels,  and  Cossim  Ali  Khan's  jewels,  which, 
I  was  informed,  amounted  to  between  two  and 
three  millions." 

The  British  force  engaged  in  this  memorable 
battle  consisted  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
Europeans,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  sepoys,  and  nine  hundred  and 
eighteen  native  cavalry,  making  a  total  of  seven 
thousand  and  seventy-two  men.  They  had  a 
train  of  artiUeiy  of  twenty  field'pieces.  The 
force  of  the  enemy,  according  to  some  reports, 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  ana  the 
bwest  estimate  fixes  it  at  forty  thousand.  Of 
this  vast  number  two  thousand  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  exclusive  of  those  who 
perished  from  the  destruction  of  the  bridge ; 
the  enemy  also  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon  of  various  sizes,  llie 
loss  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
severe,  amounting  to  no  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven.  The  situation  of  the 
wounded  enemy  was  pitiable,  but  they  received 
all  the  attention  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 


the  victors  to  afford.  Surgical  assistance  could 
not  be  rendered,  for  all  that  was  available  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  wounded 
of  the  English  army ;  but  for  five  successive 
days  the  field  was  traversed  in  search  of  those 
in  whom  life  was  not  extinct,  and  rice  and 
water  bestowed  on  all  who  would  receive  it. 
To  ensure  the  due  discharge  of  this  humane 
provision,  it  was  personally  superintended  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  thus  shewed  that, 
although  when  circumstances  required  severity 
he  would  not  shrink  from  its  exercise,  he  was 
not  less  prompt  in  executing  the  gentle  offices 
of  charity  than  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  military  law. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Major  Munro,  oongratu- 
lating  him  on  the  victory  which  he  had  gained 
over  the  vizier — ^by  whom  the  emperor  idleged 
he  had  been  treated  as  a  prisoner — soliciting 
the  protection  of  the  English,  and  adding,  that 
though  he  had  been  in  camp  with  the  vizier,  he 
had  left  him  on  the  night  before  the  battle. 
The  British  army  remained  several  days  at 
Buxar,  making  provision  for  the  wounded  and 
burying  the  d^.  Major  Munro  then  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Benares.  The  emperor 
marched  with  his  guards  in  the  same  direction, 
and  every  night  pitched  his  tent  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  British  encampment. 
Subsequently  to  the  transmission  of  the  letter, 
the  Emperor  bad  sought  an  interview  with 
Major  Munro,  in  which  he  renewed  his  request 
for  British  protection^  and  offered  to  bestow  in 
return  the  dominions  of  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, 
or  any  thing  else  which  the  British  govern- 
ment might  please  to  demand.  Major  Munro 
had  referred  the  subject  to  those  under  whom 
he  was  acting,  and  declined  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  emperor's  wishes  until  author- 
ized by  instructions  from  Calcutta.  At  length 
instructions  arrived.  They  were  favourable 
to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  thenceforward 
regarded  as  under  British  protection. 

The  emperor  was  not  the  only  person  who 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  friendsliip  of 
Shoojah-ad-DowIah.  Meer  Cossim  had  be- 
come anxious  to  enjoy  his  alliance  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  in  the  hope  of  escaping  had  pro- 
posed to  depart  for  a  season  under  pretence  of 
collecting  revenue.  The  wary  vizier  was  not 
to  be  thus  deceived.  Suspecting  that  this  real 
purpose  of  the  proposed  expedition  was  not 
that  which  was  professed,  he  objected  to  its 
being  undertaken,  and  Meer  Cossim  was  com- 
pelled to  submit.  But  though  the  vizier  thus 
refused  to  allow  his  friend  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  his  revenues,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  forget  that  Meer  Cossim  had  purchased  his 
alliance  by  an  engagement  to  pay  a  monthly 
subsidy.  Payment  was  demanded,  but  Meer 
Cossim  pleaded  his  inability  to  comply.  The 
vizier  then  called  to  his  ud  the  name  of  his 
master  the  emperor,  who,  he  affirmed,  was 
pressing  for  the  Bengal  tribute,  and  that  if  it 
were  not  forthwith  paid,  the  effects  of  Meer 
Cossim    would   be    seized   by   the    imperial 
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oiBcers.  Meer  Cossim,  as  was  natural, 
beeougbt  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Ticier  to 
ayert  this  extremity  ;  but  tbe  vizier  declared 
tbat  be  ooald  not  interfere,  and  tbat  the 
accounts  must  be  settled  with  the  emperor. 
Meer  Cossim  felt,  or  affected  to  be  in  despair ; 
and  to  shame  tbe  vizier  into  greater  oonside* 
ration,  he  relinquished  the  state  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  maintain,  and  assumed 
the  mortified  habit  and  bearing  of  a  devotee. 
The  vizier,  hearing  of  the  change,  appeared 
greatly  shocked ;  he  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the 
desponding  prince,  and  by  repeated  assurances 
of  the  undiminished  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
his  friendship,  at  length  induced  him  to  aban- 
don the  dress  and  deportment  bv  which  his 
feelings  of  disappointment  and  dejection  were 
expressed,  and  reassunie  his  princely  habili- 
ments and  mode  of  life.  But  Meer  Cossim 
had  yet  to  gain  further  experience  of  the 
character  of  his  friend.  His  troops  became 
clamorous  for  their  pay,  and  surrounded  the 
tent  of  their  master,  demanding  a  settlement 
Meer  Cossim  was  unprepared  with  the  ordi- 
nary silver  currency  of  the  country ;  and  to 
appease  them  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  cherished  hoard  of  gold.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  process  to  be  repeated,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  again  resorting  to  it,  Meer 
Cossim  resolved  to  get  rid  of  an  army  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  without  trench- 
ing upon  resources  that  were  reserved  for  the 
last  pressure  of  extremity.  The  riotous  troops 
were  headed  by  Sumroo,  the  wretch  who  had 
been  the  willing  instrument  of  executing  the 
murderous  orders  of  the  Nabob  at  Patna.  To 
him  Meer  Cossim  communicated  his  intention 
of  dispensing  with  tbe  services  of  the  force 
which  he  hsMl  commanded,  and  he  requested 
that  the  cannon,  as  well  as  the  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements of  the  men,  might  be  returned  to 
one  of  his  officers.  Sumroo  was  not  prenared 
to  recognize  the  justness  of  the  demand ;  he 
had  a  strong  opinion  of  the  right  of  posses- 
sion. He  answered  tbat  the  articles  belonged 
to  those  who  had  them  in  their  keeping, 
and  his  practice  illustrated  his  principle. 
He  immediately  tendered  tbe  services  of  him- 
self and  his  battalions  to  the  vizier,  by  whom 
they  were  most  graciously  accepted.  Such  an 
accession  to  the  vizier's  armv  was  valuable ; 
and  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  prince  enter- 
tained any  scruples  on  account  of  the  arms  and 
equipments  of  the  men  having  been  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  his  friend.  This  transfer 
bad  taken  place  before  the  battle  of  Bnxar. 
Sumroo  had  there  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
vizier ;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  he  gained  for 
his  new  employer  neither  honour .  nor  advan- 
tage. The  day  after  the  discbarge  of  tiie 
troops  by  Meer  Cossim  his  tents  were  sur- 
rounded by  tbe  troops  of  the  vizier,  who,  sus- 
pecting that  his  friend's  stock  of  gold  was  not 
exhausted,  was  desirous  of  transferring  it  into 
his  own  coffers.  Meer  Cossim  was  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  and  carried  to  the  camp  of  his 
ally.    A  rigid  investigation  was  made  as  to  the 


extent  of  his  effects,  and  all  that  could  be  dis- 
covered were  appropriated  by  the  vizier.  Meer 
Cossim,  however,  was  able  to  secrete  a  number 
of  valuable  jewels,  which  were  despatched  by 
one  of  his  followers  to  tbe  Rohilla  country. 

In  the  plunder  of  his  fnend,  tl\e  vizier  ob- 
served neither  moderation  nor  mercy.  He 
would  have  taken  the  last  rupee  which  Meer 
Cossim  poflsessedy  if  he  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover where  it  was  deposited.  But  while 
thus  indulging  his  rapacity  without  restraint, 
he  steadily  refused — and  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  was  certainly  creditable — to  surrender 
Meer  Cossim  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  demand  had  been  made  before  the  battle 
of  Buxar  and  rejected ;  it  was  repeated  after- 
wards with  no  better  success.  When  Miyor 
Munro  arrived  at  Benares^  the  vizier  de- 
spatched to  him  an  envoy,  named  Beny  Baha- 
dur, to  make  prop^^sals  of  peace.  The  major 
insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  upon  the  delivery 
of  Meer  Cossim  and  Sumroo.  Beny  Bahadur 
declared  the  concession  of  this  demand  to  be 
impossible,  but  said,  tbat,  if  it  were  aban- 
doned, the  vizier  would  give  twenty-five  lacs 
of  rupees  to  the  Company  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  twenty-five  lacs  to  the 
army,  and  eight  lacs  to  the  British  com- 
mander. The  manner  in  which  the  proposal 
was  received  by  Major  Munro  is  thus  related 
by  himself :  — "  My  answer  was,  that  if  he  gave 
me  all  the  lacs  in  his  treasury,  I  would  make 
no  peace  with  him  until  he  had  delivered 
me  up  those  murdering  rascals;  for  I  never 
could  think  that  my  receiving  eleven  or  twelve 
lacs  of  rupees  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
the  blood  of  those  unfortunategentlemen  who 
were  murdered  at  Patna."  l^is  decisive  de- 
claration silenced  the  vizier's  envoy,  and  he 
departed.  He  returned  after  a  time,  in  the 
hope  of  sofieninc  the  British  commander,  but 
the  latter  refused  to  vary  his  determination  in 
the  slightest  deg^ree.  Beny  Bahadur  then 
requested  that  an  officer,  named  Captain 
Stables,  might  accompany  him  back,  as  the 
captain  was  fiuniliar  with  the  country  lan« 
guage,  and  the  vizier  wished  to  make  a  pro- 
posal to  him.  The  officer  whose  presence  was 
thus  sought  was  1^  by  his  commander  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  accept  or  decline  this  invitation 
according  to  his  own  discretion.  Major  Munro 
told  him  that  he  neither  advised  nor  wished  him 
to  go,  as  he  might  perhaps  meet  the  fote  of  the 
sufferers  of  Patna.  Captain  Stables,  however, 
resolved  to  incur  the  danger,  and  he  proceeded 
to  the  vizier's  camp.  A  compromise  was  now 
proposed.  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah  would  not  de« 
liver  up  Meer  Cossim,  but  he  was  ready  to 
withdraw  from  him  his  protection  (if  proteo- 
tion  it  were)  and  connive  at  his  escape.  With 
regard  to  Sumroo,  the  vizier  was  prepared  to 
go  further.  He  would  not  surrender  him, 
though  his  scruple  was  inexplicable,  inasmuch 
as  the  course  which  he  proposed  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  this  measure  was  more  dishonourablo 
than  the  surrender  would  have  been.  His 
plan  was  that  two  or  three  gentlemen  from 
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the  English  camp  who  were  acquainted  with 
Samroo's  person  should  visit  the  camp  of  the 
yisier.  Sumroo  was  then  to  be  invited  to  an 
entertain  men ty  and  amidst  the  festive  rites 
was  to  meet  his  death,  in  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish witnesses.  The  vizier  supported  his  plan 
by  an  argument  seldom  neglected  in  the  field  of 
Oriental  dialectics — he  offered  Captain  Stables 
a  large  sum  to  use  his  influence  with  his  com- 
mander to  get  the  terms  accepted ;  bat  the 
project  was  not  one  likely  to  meet  the  counte- 
nance of  Englishmen,  and  its  framer  was  still 
doomed  to  find  his  proposals  rejected. 

All  hope  of  making  terms  with  Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah  being  at  an  end,  the  British  armv 
continued  its  march  towards  Allahabad. 
Chunarghur  was  besieged  and  a  practicable 
breach  effected,  but  the  assault  &iled  through 
the  bad  behaviour  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  a  second  was  frustrated  in  like  manner 
by  the  &ilare  of  the  European  troops  who  led 
the  van  :  these  running  back,  the  whole  gave 
way.  In  the  meantime  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah 
was  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the 
British  army,  ami  one  object  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  carry  off  the  emperor.  But  the 
attempt  was  unsucoeasful.  Major  Munro 
converted  the  siege  of  Chunarghur  into  a 
blockade,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
maintain  it,  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  Benares.  8hoojah-ad-Dowlah  continuing  to 
approach,  the  Enfflish  commander  concentrated 
his  force  by  withdrawing  the  detachment  from 
Chunarghur  in  expectation  of  a  general  action. 
The  two  armies,  however,  long  remained  in  a 
state  of  quiescence,  and  before  activity  was 
again  manifiBsted,  Major  Munro  had  relin- 
quished his  command  and  quitted  India. 

The  death  of  Meer  Jaffier,  which  occurred 
in  February,  placed  the  throne  of  Bengal  once 
more  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  authorities. 
The  competitors  were  Noojum-ad-Dowlah,  the 
second  son  of  Meer  Jaffier  (but  the  eldest 
surviving),  and  the  infimt  son  of  Meerun. 
Hie  former  was  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  the 
latter  was  only  about  six  vears  of  age.  As 
both  were  illegitimate,  neither  had  any  legal 
right  to  the  succession ;  but  both  had  enjoyed 
tiie  advantage  of  having  been  publicly  recog- 
nised by  the  former  nabob  as  entitled  to  it. 
The  British  Government  determined  in  fovour 
of  the  candidate  of  riper  age.  Their  decision 
appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  regard 
to  the  public  fooling  in  his  fovonr,  and  by  a 
prudent  desire  to  avoid  giving  to  the  succes- 
sion the  appearance  of  a  new  revolution.  Pre- 
viously the  new  nabob  seems  not  to  have  stood 
high  in  their  esteem.  They  avowed  that  they 
hxA  no  fovourable  opinion  either  of  his 
abilities  or  his  character ;  but,  barring  his  ille- 
gitimacy, Noojura-ad-Dowlah  was  the  successor 
to  whom  the  Mahometan  law  pointed.  The 
son  of  Meerun  was  an  infant^  as  were  the 
younger  children  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  though 
the  elevation  of  one  of  these  might  have  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  actual  power  of  the 
Company,  it  would  also  have  rondered  that 


power  more  conspicuous  than  was  deared  ;  and 
to  remove  the  succession  out  of  the  family  of 
the  late  nabob  might,  as  the  council  observed, 
**  create  troubles."  But  though  the  new  nabob 
apparently  ascended  the  musnud  according  to 
ordinary  rules,  he  was,  in  effect>  but  the  crea- 
ture of  the  British  power,  and  in  bestowing 
on  him  the  throne,  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  adding  to  the  stability  of  that  power  was 
not  neglected.  The  tendency  of  events  for 
some  years  past  had  been  to  throw  on  the 
Company's  government  the  military  defence 
of  the  three  provinces.  They  were  now  to  be 
formally  invested  with  this  office.  The  nabob 
was  to  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  any  greater  military  force  than  might 
be  necessary  for  purposes  of  state,  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  peace,  and  for  enforc- 
ing the  collection  of  revenue.  To  meet  the 
increased  expense  that  would  thus  be  thrown 
on  the  Company,  a  monthlv  payment  of  five 
lacs,  which  Meer  Jaffier  had  made  for  a  short 
time,  was  to  be  continued.  In  adverting  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  new  nabob,  the  council 
had  promised  to  take  care  that  proper  officers 
were  appointed  for  the  management  of  the 
a&irs  of  the  government.  To  ensure  this  was 
the  next  object  of  anxiety.  The  old  nabob 
had  been  madly  attached  to  a  man  named 
Nuncomar,  one  of  the  most  foithless  and  pro- 
fligate politicians  that  could  be  found  even  in 
an  Eastern  court;  to  him  all  the  power  of 
the  state  had  been  committed  almost  without 
controL  Nuncomar  was  an  enemy,  and  a 
treacherous  enemy,  to  the  English.  The  dimi- 
nution of  his  power  was  consequently  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  their  interests,  and 
this  it  was  proposed  to  effect  by  transferring  the 
exercise  of  the  chief  authority  in  the  state  to 
one  Mieved  to  be  better  entitled  to  confi- 
denoe.  The  man  selected  for  the  office  of 
chief  minister  was  named  Mahomed  Beza 
Khao,  and  the  fovour  shewn  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish gave  Nuncomar  an  opportunity  of  insinu- 
ating that  it  was  intended  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Nunoomar's  station  gave  him  great 
influence,  and  his  cunning  and  activity  enabled 
him  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  for  advancing . 
his  own  ends.  Without  concert  with  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor 
for  sunnnds  confirming  Noojum-ad-Dowlah  in 
the  succession;  and  they  arrived  before  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  nabob  by  the  British 
government  had  taken  place.  But  the  power 
of  that  government  was  in  the  ascendant. 
The  influence  of  the  objections  raised  by  Nun- 
comar to  the  terms  proposed  by  them  had 
been  removed — a  treaty  founded  on  those 
terms  had  been  signed,  and  Mahomed  Reza 
Khan  had  been  acknowledged  as  naib  or  chief 
manager.  Besides  the  military  defence  of  the 
country,  and  the  recommendation  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  minister  of  the  nabob,  the 
council  had  stipulated  for  such  a  degree  of 
influence  in  the  appointment  of  officers  <^ 
revenue  as  should  be  sufficient,  it  was  thought, 
to  guard  against  any  flagrant  abuses  in  that 
H  2 
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important  branch  of  the  public  service.  All 
these  arrangements  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  an  honest  zeal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Company  by  whose  servants 
they  were  made,  and  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  same  favourable  view 
cannot  be  taken  of  their  conduct  in  another 
instance.  They  renewed  with  Noojum-ad- 
Dowlah  the  agreement  contained  in  the  last 
treaty  made  with  his  father  for  continuing  to 
the  English  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  the 
inland  trade  free  from  duties,  excepting  the 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  paid  on  salt.  Not  only 
was  this  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  itself,  but 
it  was  in  direct  contravention  of  positive 
orders  from  the  Company  at  home.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  by  letter  dated  8th  of  February, 
1764,  had  required  the  inland  trade  to  be  dis- 
continued. The  Court  of  Proprietors  shortly 
afterwards  recommended  a  reconsideration  of 
the  subject  with  a  view  to  its  regulation  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  "  prevent  all  further 
disputes  between  the  soubahdar  and  the  Com- 
pmy."  The  Court  of  Directors  accordingly, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  1st  June,  1764,  desired 
the  council  of  Fort  William  to  form,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  nabob — ^in  the  language  of 
the  dispatch,  "with  his  free  will  and  consent, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  afford  any  just 
grounds  of  complaint" — a  proper  and  equi- 
table plan  for  carrying  on  the  private  trade : 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  giving  these  direc- 
tions, the  Court  took  occasion  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  those  articles  in  the  treaty 
with  Meer  Jaffier  which  provided  for  the  im- 
munity of  the  Company's  servants  from  cus- 
toms duties  except  on  salt,  while  the  general 
exemption  granted  by  Meer  Cossim  was  to  be 
reversed.  The  Court  write,  "These  are  terms 
which  appear  to  be  so  very  injurious  to  the 
nabob  ana  to  the  natives,  that  they  cannot,  in 
the  very  nature  of  them,  tend  to  any  thing 
but  the  producing  genend  heart-burnings  and 
disaffection ;  and  consequently  there  can  be 
little  reason  to  expect  that  tranquillity  in  the 
country  can  be  permanent :  the  orders  there- 
fore in  our  said  letter  of  the  8th  of  February" 
—the  orders  directing  the  entire  abandonment 
of  the  inland  trade  — "are  to  remain  in  force, 
until  a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory  plan 
can  be  formed  and  adopted."  In  the  fiioe  of 
these  orders,  the  council  of  Calcutta  inserted 
in  their  treaty  with  Noojum-ad-Dowlah  an 
article,  reserving  to  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany the  privilege  of  continuing  to  trade  upon 
the  same  terms  as  had  been  granted  by  Meer 
Jaffier — terms  which  the  Directors  declared 
injurious  to  both  prince  and  people,  and 
incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  Well  might  the  authority  whose 
orders  were  thus  set  at  nought  address  those 
bv  whom  the  new  treaty  was  framed  and  con- 
cluded, in  language  of  severe  and  indignant 
reproof.  In  expressing  their  opinion  upon 
the  treaty,  the  Court,  after  adverting  to  this 
article  and  to  their  previous  orders,  say,  "we 
must  and  do  consider  what  you  have  done  as 


an  express  breach  and  violation  of  our  orders, 
and  as  a  determined  resolution  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  Company  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  to  lucrative  and  selfish  views.  This 
unaccountable  behaviour  puts  an  end  to  all 
confidence  in  those  who  made  this  treaty." 

While  the  private  trade  was  thus  secured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Company's  servants  in  gen- 
eral, those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  placing 
the  new  nabob  on  the  throne  had  the  usual 
opportunities  of  promoting  their  own  special 
interests.  Presents  of  large  amount  were  ten- 
dered, and  though  for  a  time  the  members  of 
council  displayed  a  decent  coyness,  they  were 
not  unrelenting:  asusual  on  such  occasions,  their 
scruples  gave  way  before  the  arguments  of  their 
tempters.  The  nabob  dispensed  his  wealth  witSi 
a  liberality  becoming  his  rank.  The  gratitude 
of  Mahomed  Beza  Khan  was  manifested  by , 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  pressed  a  parti- 
cipation in  his  good  fortune  upon  those  who 
had  bestowed  it  on  him;  and  Juggut  Seit, 
anxious  for  the  support  of  the  British  council 
in  aiding  his  influence  with  the  nabob,  was 
ready,  in  the  spirit  of  commercial  speculation, 
to  purchase  it.  Mr.  Vansittart  had  retired 
from  the  government  before  the  death  of  Meer 
Jatfier,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  a  gentleman  who,  most  opportunely 
for  himself,  had  been  brought  from  Bombay 
just  in  time  to  improve  his  fortune  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  Among  other  large 
sharers  in  the  shower  oi  wealth  were  Messrs. 
Johnstone,  Leycester,  Senior,  and  Middleton. 
These  gentlemen  had  formed  a  deputation,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  arrangement  with 
the  nabob  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Johnstone  had  formerly  Udd  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  money  bestowed  in  reward  of  service 
rendered  by  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  by  their  power  and  influence,  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  Company ;  he  had 
expressed  a  tender  r^^axd  for  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Vansittart  and  his  colleagues,  by  recom- 
mending the  diversion  of  Meer  Cossim's 
bounty  into  another  channel,  lest  suspicion 
should  attach  to  their  motives ;  and  he  had 
manifested  some  disappointment^  that  when  a 
bond  of  lai^  amount  was  offered  them,  it  had 
not  been  immediately  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Company.  His  views  had  undei^one  a 
change,  neither  the  cause  nor  the  process  of 
which  is  anywhere  explained ;  but  he  accepted 
(and  did  not  place  to  the  credit  of  the  Company) 
two  lacs  and  thirty-seven  thousand  rupees — 
his  share  thus  considerably  exceeding  that  of 
the  governor.  Mr.  Senior  received  one  lac 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  rupees ; 
Mr.  Middleton  one  lao  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred ;  Mr.  Leycester  one  lac  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred.  Messrs.  Pleydell, 
Burdett,  and  Gray,  members  of  council,  re- 
ceived one  lac  each.  How  the  money  had 
been  merited  in  the  case  ot  Mr.  Burdett  does 
not  appear,  as  he  had  voted  alone  for  calling 
the  infant  son  ot  Meerun  to  the  throne.  Per^ 
haps  it  was  to  prevent  trouble  arising  from  his 
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disoontent.  A  scarcely  leas  remarkable  object 
of  the  nabob's  generosity  was  Mr.  Gideon 
Johnstone,  who  was  not  in  the  council,  nor  at 
the  time  had  ever  been  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice ;  he  received  fifty  thousand  rupees  for  no 
reason  that  can  be  discovered,  except  that  he 
was  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
chief  of  the  deputation. 

While  the  arrangements  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Meer  Jaffier  were  in  progress,  the 
war  in  the  northern  provinces  continued  to  be 
carried  on  to  the  advantage  of  the  English. 
The  council  being,  however,  anxious  to  bring 
it  to  an  end,  made  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
posal towards  accommodation.  The  demand 
for  the  sunrender  of  Meer  Gossim  and  Sumroo 
being  the  principal  obstacle,  they  expressed 
their  willingness  to  recede  from  it  on  one  con- 
dition, and  the  condition  was,  that  the  vizier 
should  put  Meer  Gossim  and  Sumroo  to  death 
"as  an  act  of  justice."  The  Gourt  of  Direc- 
tors, when  informed  of  the  proposal,  declared 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  this  experiment 
on  the  vizier's  reffard  for  his  friends  was 
seriously  meant,  adding  veiy  justly,  **  if  the 
law  of  hospitality  forbad  his  delivering  them 
up,  suroly  it  forbade  his  murdering  them." 

Cbnnarghur  and  Allahabad  snrrondered  to 
the  English  in  February.  In  the  latter  place 
the  emperor  took  up  his  residence.  The  vizier 
fled  to  Lucknow,  and  from  thence  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  Rohillas.  Meer  Gossim  had 
made  his  escape  from  the  protection  of  the 
vizier,  and  followed  the  jewels  which  he  had 
preserved  from  the  plunder  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  Sumroo,  having  no  affection 
for  a  ^ing  cause,  was  seeking  a  new  service. 

The  power  of  the  vizier  had  indeed  been 
completely  broken,  and  the  English  were  in  a 
condition  to  strip  him  altogether  of  dominion, 
or  to  tolerate  his  retention  of  it  upon  any 
terms  which  they  pleased  to  dictate  ;  but 
before  his  fate  was  determined,  Mr.  Spencer 
had  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  the  British 
government  in  Bengal,  and  Olive,  who  during 
his  residence  in  Enffland  had  been  created  an 
Irish  peer,  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  May  to 
supply  his  place. 

The  new  governor  was  accompanied  from 
England  by  two  civil  servants  of  the  Gompany, 
Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sykes ;  and  these,  with 
Mr.  Yerelst  and  General  Garnac,  were  to  form 
a  select  committee,  vested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  to  pursue  whatever  means  they  should 
judee  most  proper  to  restore  peace  and  tran- 
qniUity  to  the  country.  Whenever  it  could 
be  done  conveniently,  the  council  at  large 
were  to  be  iwnsulted ;  but  the  power  of  deter- 
mining was  to  rest  in  the  committee  alone. 
As  soon  as  peace  and  tranquillity  should  be 
"restored  and  established  in  the  soubabdar- 
ship  of  Bengal,"  the  extraordinary  powers  pf 
the  committee  were  to  cease,  and  the  com- 
mittee itself  to  be  dissolved.  Xt  the  time  of 
Olive's  arrival,  the  son  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  in 
peacefal  possefision  of  the  throne  of  Bengal, 
under  the  protection  ol  the  English  Govem- 


ment,  before  whose  victorious  arms  the  vizier 
was  flying  ;  while,  with  the  emperor,  relations 
of  friendly  alliance  had  been  established.  Olive 
seems  to  have  been  disappointed  that  there 
was  so  little  left  for  him  to  achieve ;  and  he 
felt  more  especially  aggrieved  by  the  govern- 
ment having  provided  a  successor  to  Meer 
Jaffier  before  his  arrival.  The  promptitude 
of  the  council  might  have  been  influenced  by 
views  of  personal  advantage ;  but  the  dissatis- 
faction of  Olive  was  unreasonable,  and  must 
be  referred  to  a  feeling  more  lofty,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  his  rivals,  but  not  more  disin- 
terested. The  ardour  of  the  council  might  be 
stimulated  by  cupidity,  while  the  complaints 
of  Olive  were  the  fruits  of  disappointed  am- 
bition. 

The  committee  lost  no  time  in  entering 
upon  their  duties;  but^  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  members  of  the  council  showed 
no  alacrity  in  recognizing  their  authority. 
Mr.  Leyoester  and  Mr.  «lohnstone  were  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  some  explanation  from  the 
oommittee  as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
their  powers,  which  were  especially  limited  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but 
Olive  answered  that  he  would  not  discuss  such 
.points— ^that  the  committee  themselves  were 
the  sole  judges  of  their  own  powers,  and  were 
resolved  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
fieroe  and  haughty  bearing  of  Olive  silenced 
his  opponents,  if  it  did  not  satisfy  thenL 

A  subject  which  was  among  those  that  first 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
one  which  the  council  would  gladly  have  post- 
poned. The  enormous  presents,  by  which 
many  of  the  Oompany*s  servants  had  enriched 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  opulent  and 
powerful  natives,  had  attracted  attention  at 
home.  The  danger  and  the  scandal  of  per- 
mitting such  practices  to  be  continued  without 
restraint  had  been  felt,  and  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  prepare  forms  of  covenant  to  be 
executed  by  the  civil  and  military  servants  ol 
the  Oompanv,  binding  them  not  to  accept  the 
gift  of  any  land,  rents,  or  revenue  whatever, 
nor  of  any  other  property,  beyond  a  small 
amount,  without  the  consent  of  the  Gourt  of 
Directors.  The  covenants  had  arrived  at 
Oalcutta  in  January,  but  the  council  had  not 
taken  any  steps  towards  procuring  their  exe- 
cution ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  death  of  Meer 
Jaffier  and  the  accession  of  his  eldest  surviving 
son  immediately  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
covenants,  it  is  obvious  that  a  hasty  execution 
of  those  documents  would  to  the  council  have 
been  exceedingly  inconvenient.  It  appears, 
also,  that  they  disapproved  of  them  on  princi- 
ple ;  they  thought  them  too  unreasonable  and 
absurd  to  be  adopted  or  acted  upon.  One  of 
their  own  body  stated  that  he  had  heard  from 
his  brethren  that  the  regulation  appeared  to 
them  so  new  and  extraordinary,  and  seemed 
liable  to  so  many  objections,  that  they  pro- 
posed sending  home  a  remonstrance  against 
it»  setting  forth  their  reasons  for  judging  the 
measure  inexpedient  and  improper.  The  select 
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committee  took  a  different  view.  They  pe- 
remptorily required  that  the  covenantB  ahould 
be  executed  ;  and  the  demand  met  with 
little  resistance,  though  it  excited-  much  dis- 
content. 

A  very  un&vourable  report  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  placing 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah  on  the  throoe  was  made  by 
the  select  committee  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Some  of  Cliye's  opponents  were  men  of  energy 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  own  ;  but  he  had  the 
power  to  crush  them,  and  was  not  indisposed 
to  exert  it.  Some  of  the  discontented,  to 
avei-t  worse  consequences,  retired ;  some  of 
the  more  refractory  were  suspended,  and  no 
inconsiderable  number  were  ultimately  dis- 
missed the  service.  Mahomed  Beza  Khan 
was  exonerated  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  vast  power  unimpaired.  The  nabob  had 
mauifested  great  dislike  to  the  arrangement 
by  which  it  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
it  was  reduced  by  admitting  Juggut  Seit  and 
Roydooloob  to  a  participation.  The  nabob 
gained  nothing  by  this  division  of  power ;  but 
it  might  possibly  in  some  degree  soothe  his 
irritated  feelings,  and  it  had  the  additional 
recommendation  of  annoying  Olive's  oppo- 
nents. 

More  important  matters  remained  to  be 
adjusted — the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the 
vizier,  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of  the 
Oompany  with  the  emperor,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment with  the  nabob  ;  for  this,  too,  formed 
part  of  the  plans  of  Olive.  The  vizier,  with 
his  allies,  the  Mahrattas,  having  on  the  8rd  of 
May  been  defeated  by  the  English,  he  signi- 
fied, a  few  days  afterwards,  his  desire  of  peace, 
upon  any  conditions  which  the  victors  might 
think  fit  to  prescribe.  Olive  proceeded  to  the 
English  camp  to  arrange  the  terms ;  and  the 
vanquished  prince  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  harshness.  The  transfer  of  the  entire 
dominions  of  the  vizier  to  the  emperor  had 
been  seriously  contemplated ;  but  the  design 
was  regarded  by  Olive  (as  well  as  by  the  Oourt 
of  Directors  at  home,  when  they  became  aware 
of  the  project)  as  impolitic  and  danserous. 
The  vizier  was  therefore  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  territories  which  he  had 
previously  governed,  with  the  exception  of 
Korah,  and  such  parts  of  the  province  of 
Allahabad  as  were  then  actually  occupied  by 
the  emneror.  A  defensive  alliance  was  to 
subsist  between  the  vizier,  the  nabob,  and  the 
English  ;  the  latter  were  to  carry  on  trade 
duty  free  ;  but  the  vizier  objected  to  granting 
them  permission  to  establish  factories  within 
his  dominions,  and  the  claim  was  not  raessed. 
The  surrender  of  Meer  Oossim  and  Sumroo 
was  no  longer  within  the  vizier's  power — one 
impediment  to  peace  was  thus  removed,  and 
the  prince  evinced  no  reluctance  to  stipulate 
that  he  would  never  entertain,  receive,  or 
countenance  them.  As  an  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  agreed  to  pay  fifty 
lacs  of  rupees  within  thirteen  months.    This 


amount  Olive  and  the  select  committee  allowed 
to  be  inadequate ;  but  the  reasons  which  they 
urged  against  pressing  for  more  were  creditable 
both  to  their  liberality  and  prudence.  Tbd 
vizier's  **  circumstances,"  .  they  represented, 
"  would  not  afford  more  without  oppressing 
the  country,  and  thereby  laying  the  founda- 
tion  of  future  contention  and  trouble."  This 
explanation  was  followed  by  pointing  out  that 
no  money  had  been  granted  "for  any  other 
consideration  whatsoever."  The  intent  of  this 
remark  is  obvious ;  but  as  some  of  the  select 
committee  were  not  distinguished  for  shunning 
the  fikvours  of  fortune,  its  gfood  taste  is  less 
palpable. 

The  emperor  was  less  fbrtunate  than  hii 
rebellious  officer.  Not  only  was  his  expecta- 
tion of  establishing  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
vizier  disappointed,  but  in  the  settlement  of 
his  recognized  diums  to  tribute  from  Bengal, 
more  regard  was  shown  to  the  convenience  of 
those  who  had  to  pay  than  to  the  right  of  him 
who  had  to  receive.  The  emperor  demanded 
the  amount,  in  money  and  jaghire,  which  had 
been  fixed  by  engagements  with  Meer  Jaffier 
and  Meer  Oossim.  Olive  suooessfally  objected 
to  the  jaghire,  and  five  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupeei 
were  thus  annually  saved  to  the  revenues  of 
Bengal.  This  point  being  yielded,  the  emperor 
applied  for  the  arrears  which  were  due,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-two  lacs.  Olive  answered  that  it 
was  impossible  to  pay  one  rupee,  on  account 
of  the  impoverishment  of  the  treasury  from 
various  causes,  more  especially  the  war,  which 
he  did  not  fitil  to  remind  the  emperor  had  been 
maintained  partly  on  his  majesty's  account. 
The  emperor  resisted  this  attempt  to  confiscate 
the  arrears  of  his  tribute,  and  the  "  obstinacy" 
of  the  English  negotiators  (so  it  is  termed 
by  themselves)  drew  from  him  expressions  of 
**  warmth  and  displeasure ; "  but  the  descendant 
of  the  emperors  of  Delhi  had  no  choice  but  to 
abandon  his  claim  with  a  good  grace,  or  to 
continue  to  assert  it  without  any  hope  of  pro- 
fiting by  his  pertinacity.  He  took  the  former 
course,  and  the  thirty -two  lacs  of  arrears  were 
numbered  among  things  to  be  forgotten.  The 
negotiation  proceeded,  and  in  its  progress 
the  English  government  gained  an  important 
accession  to  its  power  and  influence.  The 
emperor  had  some  years  befoie  offered  to 
bestow  upon  the  Oompanv  the  dewanny,  or 
collection  of  the  reven^ie,  oi  the  three  provincee 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  but  it  was  then 
declin^.  It  was  now  solicited,  bestowed,  and 
accepted.  The  English  East-India  Oompany 
was  acknowledged  as  the  representative  of  the 
throne  of  Delhi  in  the  three  provinces ;  and 
the  nizamut,  or  the  executive  functions  of 
government,  being  at  the  same  time  confirmed 
to  the  nabob,  the  British  authorities  were  for- 
tified by  the  sanction  of  that  power  which  not 
long  before  had  been  paramount  in  India,  and 
which  still  commanded  respectful  homage,  even 
when  unable  to  enforce  obedience. 

.The  way  to  render  the  gift  of  the  dewanny 
available  had  been  previoasly  prepared.  Olive, 
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bj  represeniiDg  to  tbe  nabob  the  financial 
difficulties  hy.  which  he  was  surrounded,  had 
prevailed  upon  lum  to  accept  of  an  annual 
allowance  of  fifty-three  lacs  of  rupeee  for  the 
support  of  his  dignitr  and  oontingent  expenses, 
leaving  the  remaincler  of  the  revenues  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  English  government.  The 
grant  of  the  emperor  entitled  the  Company  to 
any  surplus  that  might  remain  after  the  stipu- 
lated paymente  were  made;  and  they  now 
lacked  nothing  of  sovereignty  but  the  name. 

In  the  arrangements  nuule  at  this  time  with 
dive,  the  nabob  seems  to  have  had  little  rea- 
son for  complaint.  His  title  to  tbe  throne 
was  not  the  dearest,  and  it  is  admitted  alike 
by  the  testimony  of  friends  and  foea  that  he 
was  altogether  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of 
government.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
evinced  any  unwillingness  to  accept  the  name 
of  sovereign  and  a  large  revenue,  aa  a  iull 
satisfiMJtion  of  his  claims ;  and  as  be  was  one 
of  the  weakest,  if  not  one.  of  the  worst,  of 
Oriental  princes — utterly  sunk  in  intemperance 
and  sensuality,  incapable  of  rational  thought 
or  vigorous  effort— -an  arrangement  which  pro- 
vided him  the  means  of  unbounded  indulgence, 
and  relieved  him  from  the  cares  of  state,  offered 
as  the  price  of  power  that  which  a  mind  like 
the  nabob's  might  be  presumed  to  value  more. 
Towards  the  emperor  Olive  scarcely  showed 
equal  liberality.  It  might  not  be  expedient 
to  gratify  his  wish  to  employ  the  English  as 
the  instruments  of  making  conquests  for  his 
benefit ;  but  the  mode  in  which  his  pecuniary 
claims  upon  the  three  provinces  were  disposed 
of  was  not  that  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had 
a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
be  was  giving  a  plaoe  among  the  states  of  India. 

Among  the  various  questions  of  which  Olive 
had  to  dupose,  during  this  his  third  period  of 
reeidence  in  India^  was  that  of  the  private 
trade.  The  Court  of  Directors,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  forbidden  their  servants  en- 
gaging in  that  trade,  till  some  plan  should  be 
deviBMt  more  equitable  than  that  conceded  by 
Meer  Jaffier  and  confirmed  by  his  weak  suc- 
cessor. Olive,  when  at  home,  had  strenuously 
urged  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  servants 
of  the  Company  from  trading  in  salt,  betel- 
nut»  and  tobacco,  articles  which  were  among 
the  chief  objects  of  internal  commerce,  and 
with  which  the  interference  of  foreigners  had 
been  felt  as  peculiarly  vexatious.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, be  said,  "  The  trading  in  salt,  betel,  and 
tobacco,  having  been  oner  cause  of  the  present 
disputes,  I  hope  these  articles  will  be  restored 
to  the  nabob,  and  your  servants  absolutely 
forbid  to  trade  in  them.''  Again,  in  another 
letter :  "  The  odium  of  seeing  such  monopolies 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  nMd  not  be  insisted 
on."  It  could  scarcely,  therefore,  have  been 
doubted  that  Olive  would  have  been  zealous  in 
carrying  out  tbeorders  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
consonant  as  they  were  to  his  own  avowed 
opinions :  yet,  within  a  month  after  his  arrival 
at  Calcuttis  Olive  entered  into  a  partnership 


with  his  colleagues  in  the  select  committee, 
Messrs.  Sumner,  Verelst,  and  Sykes,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  dealing  in  salt.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  excuse  Olive,  on  tbe  ground  that 
bis  share  of  the  profits  of  the  speculation 
(which  were  enormous)  was  not  appropriated 
to  his  own  benefit,  but  was  distributed  among 
certain  friends  and  dependents.  This  cannot 
alter  the  character  of  the  proceeding.  Olive 
had  declared  that  the  trade  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  tbe  servants  of  the  Company, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  had  forbidden  them 
to  engage  in  it.  Under  these  circumstancea^ 
he  could  no  more  be  justified  in  entering  upon 
the  trade  in  salt  for  Uie  benefit  of  others  than 
for  his  own.  Clive^  too»  at  the  very  time  he 
was  thus  acting,  was  claiming  the  character 
of  a  reformer,  and  addressing  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  such  language  as  the  foUowiog : 
"  Is  there  a  man  anxious  for  tbe  speedy  return 
of  his  son,  his  brother,  or  his  friend,  and 
solicitous  to  see  that  return  accompanied  by 
affluence  of  fortune,  indifferent  to  tbe  means 
by  which  it  may  have  been  obtained — is 
there  a  man  who,  void  of  all  but  selfish  feel- 
ings, can  withhold  bis  approbation  of  any  pUn 
that  promises  not  sudden  riches  to  those,  his 
dearest  connections — who  can  look  with  con* 
tempt  upon  measures  of  moderation,  and  who 
can  cherish  all  upstart  greatness,  though  stig- 
matized with  the  spoils  of  the  Company — ^if 
there  is  such  a  man,  to  him  all  arguments 
would  be  vain — ^to  him  I  speak  not.  My  ad- 
dress is  to  those  who  can  judge  oooUy  of  tbe 
advantages  to  be  desired  for  their  relations 
and  friends,  nor  think  the  body  corporate 
wholly  unentitled  to  their  attention."  Yet 
Olive  at  this  time  was  engaging  in  a  trade 
forludden  by  tbe  orders  of  his  superiors,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  suddenly  several 
persons,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  had  small 
claims  upon  tiie  Company  or  the  country. 
One  of  them.  Captain  Maskeylyne,  was  a 
near  relation  of  Lord  Olive;  he  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  ;  bis  good 
fortune  had  been  fer  inferior  to  that  of  his 
patron,  bu|  it  seems,  from  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  not  indisposed  to  speak  fevourably, 
that  it  was  tolerably  proportioned  to  his  merits. 
Another  of  tbe  fortunate  sharers  in  the  salt 
profits  was  the  private  surgeon  of  Lord  Olive ; 
and  another  appears  to  have  contributed  to 
his  comfort  in  an  humbler  capacity — be  is 
stated  to  have  been  bis  lordship's  footman. 
On  the  inconsistency  of  such  conduct  with 
either  the  public  duty  or  the  public  profes- 
sions of  Olive  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwelL 

Olive,  however,  found  employment  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  to  thai  of  bestowing  fortunes  on 
his  friends,  and  carrying  out  the  inland  trade 
among  the  Company's  servants.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  these  acts  at  home,  they 
could  not  fikil  to  be  popular  in  India.  Not  so 
the  reduction  of  the  emoluments  of  tbe  army, 
which  was  one  of  tbe  duties  imposed  upon 
Olive  by  his  instructions,  and  one  which  he 
was  resolved  to  perform. 
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After  the  battle  of  Plassy,  the  Nabob  Meer 
Jaffier  bad  granted  to  the  English  troops  whom 
he  was  to  support  dooble  batta,  or  field  allow- 
ance. When  the  mode  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army  was  changed,  by  the  assign- 
ment to  the  Company  of  certain  dbtriots  for  the 
purpose,  the  Court  of  Durectors  ordered  that 
double  batta  should  be  abolished.  These  in- 
structions^ though  often  repeated,  had  never 
been  carried  into  effect ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  covenants  agaiust  the  receipt  of  presents, 
it  remained  for  Olive  to  enforce  orders  which 
apathy,  fear,  or  inclination  had  previously 
permitted  to  slumber.  The  select  committee 
accordingly  issued  an  order,  directing  that, 
from  the  Ist  January,  1766,  double  batta 
should  cease,  except  at  Allahabad,  where,  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  Calcutta,  the 
allowance  was  to  be  continued  while  the  troops 
were  actually  in  the  field,  but  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  single  batta  when  they  retired  into 
cantonments.  At  Patna  and  Mongheer  the 
troops  were  to  have  half  batta  when  not  on 
service.  At  the  presidency  they  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Madras ;  they 
were  to  draw  no  batta,  except  when  actuaUy 
marching  or  serving  in  the  field.  Against  this 
order  remonstrance  was  offered,  but  in  vain. 
The  order  was  enforced  ;  and  the  enforcement 
led  to  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  among  the 
European  officers,  organized  with  much  care 
and  great  secrecy,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
simultaneous  resignation  of  their  commissions 
on  a  given  day.  The  details  of  this  discredit- 
able business  would  afford  neither  instruction 
nor  pleasure ;  the  subject  may,  therefore,  be 
passed  over  with  more  than  ordinary  brevity. 
Olive  exerted  himself  vigorously  to  repress  the 
mutinous  movement ;  he  was  ably  supported 
by  Sir  Robert  Barker  and  Colonel  A.  Smith, 
who  commanded  two  of  the  three  brigades 
into  which  the  army  was  divided.  The  re- 
maining brigade  was  commanded  by  Sir  Robert 
Fletcher ;  and  he,  it  was  discovered,  though  not 
until  the  mutiny  was  very  far  advanced^  was  the 
contriver  and  instigator  of  the  guilty  proceed- 
ings. He  was  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
convicted,  and  cashiered — a  lenient  punish- 
ment, considered  with  reference  to  his  aggra- 
vated guilty  and  to  the  &tal  consequences  that 
might  have  followed  his  treacherous  desertion 
of  duty.  A  few  officers  of  inferior  rank  were 
also  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  punish- 
ment ;  the  remainder  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  timely  penitence^  by  restoration 
to  their  commissions. 

At  the  time  that  Olive  was  engaged  in  re- 
calling the  army  to  their  duty,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  evincing  his  regard  for  that  body 
by  a  liberal  donation  for  its  benefit.  On  his 
arrival  from  England,  he  was  informed  that 
Meer  Jaffier  had  bequeathed  to  him  five  lacs 
of  rupees,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Munny 
Begum,  the  mother  of  the  reigning  prince. 
He  at  first  hesitated  as  to  receiving  the  legacy, 
on  the  ground,  as  he  stated,  that  he  had  pledged 
his  word  that  he  would  not  benefit  himself, 


directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government  of 
India.  But  at  the  time  of  ^forcing  the  order 
for  the  discontinuance  of  double  batta,  he  de- 
termined to  accept  the  bequest,  and  apply  it  to 
the  formation  of  a  military  Aind  for  invalid 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  their  widows.  This 
legacy  formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
when  Olive's  conduct  in  India  was  submitted 
to  parliamentary  investigation.  The  fact  of 
any  such  bequest  having  been  made  by  Meer 
Jaffier  was  denied  ;  and,  supposing  it  had,  the 
right  of  Olive  to  benefit  by  it,  after  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  receipt  of  presents,  was  disputed. 
The  bequest  was  certainly  involved  in  some 
mystery :  but  those  who  had  to  pay  the  money 
do  not  appear  to  have  objected ;  and  if  they 
had  any  personal  object  in  heaping  wealth  upon 
Olive,  they  shewed  great  disinterestedness  in 
renouncing  the  credit  of  their  own  liberality, 
and  placing  it  to  the  account  of  a  dead  prince. 
In  itself,  moreover,  the  bequest  was  not  alto- 
gether improbable.  Meer  Jaffier  owed  every 
thing  to  Olive ;  and  when  he  reflected  on  the 
treatment  which  he  had  met  from  Olive's  suc- 
cessors, as  contrasted  with  that  which  he  had 
experienced  from  the  ffreat  European  soldier, 
he  might  naturally  be  desirous  of  marking  his 
sense  of  the  difference  by  some  indication  of 
his  gratitude  to  Olive.  There  seems  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  that 
could  render  the  acceptance  of  the  legacy  dis- 
honourable ;  and  a  covenant  prohibiting  pre- 
sents could  not,  according  to  the  letter,  be 
applied  to  a  testamentary  bequest.  There  was 
little  reason,  however,  for  raising  any  question 
on  the  subject,  as  the  acceptance  and  appro- 
priation of  the  money  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  as  no  part  of  it  was 
applied  by  Olive  to  his  own  use,  or  to  the 
benefit  of  his  personal  friends.  If  all  his 
pecuniary  transactions  had  been  equally  free 
from  reproach,  his  memory  in  this  respect 
would  have  stood  clear  of  any  imputation  that 
could  cast  a  shade  upon  it. 

In  April,  1766,  in  conformity  with  ancient 
custom,  the  nabob  held  his  poonah,  or  annual 
court  for  the  adjustment  of  the  zemindary 
accounts.  The  forms  proper  to  this  anniver- 
sary were  rigidly  observed,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  of  its  accustomed  state  and  splendour. 
The  prince  sate  as  nazim,  and  Olive,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Company,  appeared  as 
dewan,  or  collector  of  the  imperial  revenues. 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah  never  assisted  at  another 
ceremony  of  like  nature.  In  May  he  was 
seized  with  malignant  fever,  which  his  consti- 
tution and  habits  were  little  adapted  to  over- 
come, and  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  His  brother,  Syef-ad-Dowlah,  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  opportunity  was 
embraced  of  effecting  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  royal  expenditure. 

Olive  had  regarded  his  mission  to  India  as 
an  extraordinary  one,  and  from  the  first  had 
meditated  returning  at  no  remote  period.  He 
had  found  less  occasion  for  exertion  than  he 
ccHild  have  anticipated,  and  the   little  that 
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remained  for  him  to  perform  had  been  accom- 
plished. Peace  bad  been  condaded  with  the 
vizier ;  the  position  of  the  Company  and  the 
nabob  towards  each  other  had  been  fixed, 
as  well  as  that  of  both  with  regard  to  the 
emperor ;  the  covenants  against  the  receipt  of 
presents  had  been  enforced,  and  the  inland 
trade — not  prohibited,  indeed,  till  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  could  be  known — but 
regulated,  according  to  Clive's  views,  with 
some  resard  to  equity.  There  was  thus  little 
left  for  him  to  perform,  and  the  state  of  his 
health  rendered  him  anxious  not  to  protract 
his  stay  in  India.  He  had  renewed  the  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  on  the  inland  trade  for  a 
second  year,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  re- 
ceived from  home ;  but  at  length  the  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  became  too  peremptory 
to  be  disregarded  by  a  man  whose  friends  were 
about  to  solicit  for  him  further  favours  firom 
the  East-India  Company ;  to  whom,  conse- 
quently, the  influence  of  the  governing  body 
was  important,  and  who  could  not  decently 
appear  as  a  candidate  for  reward  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  contumacious  servant.  One  of  the 
latest  acts  of  Olive's  government  was  to  give 
orders  for  the  abolition  of  the  rociety  of  private 
trade  from  the  period  when  the  existing  con- 
tracts expired.  The  despatch  reporting  this 
tardy  act  of  obedience  was  dated  the  24th 
January ;  and  before  the  month  expired,  Olive 
quitted  Bengal  for  ever.  He  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  reception  which  awaited 
him  at  home.  On  being  introduced  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  received  from  the  chair- 
man a  warm  assurance  of  the  approval  and 
satisfiiction  of  the  court.  In  the  general  court 
his  merits  were  acknowledged  by  a  recommen- 
mendatlon  to  grant  to  him  and  his  representa- 
tives the  enjoyment  of  his  jaghire  for  an 
additional  period  of  ten  years,  to  commence 
from  the  expiration  of  the  former  term.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  grant 
formally  made.  As  this  gift  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  reward  for  Olive's  services 
during  his  last  government,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  reconciled  his  acceptance 
of  it  with  his  often-repeated  determination  not 
to  derive  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
appointment. 

The  public  lif?  of  Olive  may  now  be  regarded 
as  at  an  end.  He  was  subsequently  called 
upon  to  answer  for  much  in  which  he  had  been 
culpable;  and  for  some  things  in  which  he  was 
blameless.  These  inquiries,  for  the  most  part, 
originated  in  factious  and  discreditable  motives ; 
neiiher  the  accusers  nor  the  accused  appear  in 
a  fibvourable  light — personal  hostility  and  poli- 
tical intrigue  prompted  the  charges — while 
Olive,  in  repelling  them,  is  no  longer  the 
soldier  whose  cannon  had  shaken  the  thrones 
of  HindoRtan  to  their  foundations,  nor  the 
statesman  who  had  raised  a  goodly  edifice  of 
British  power  upon  their  ruins — but  occupies 
the  undignified  position  of  a  man  who,  having 
amassed  boundless  wealth  by  means  not  always 
defensible,  is  resolved  to  struggle  to  the  death 


for  its  preservation.  In  India  the  veiy  magni- 
tude of  Olive's  errors  gave  them  something  of 
greatness — at  home,  apart  from  the  imperish- 
able wreath  of  military  renown,  which  faction 
could  not  tear  from  his  brow,  there  appears 
little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  of 
successful  Indian  fortune-hunters. 

The  reader  who  looks  back  upon  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  been  conducted,  will  at 
once  perceive  that  it  is  on  his  military  character 
that  Olive's  reputation  must  rest.  All  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  were  combined  in  him, 
and  each  so  admirably  proportioned  to  the  rest, 
that  none  predominated  to  the  detriment  of 
any  other.  His  personal  courage  enabled  him 
to  acquire  a  degree  of  influence  over  his  troops 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  which  in 
India  was  before  his  time  unknown ;  and  this, 
united  with  the  cool  and  consummate  judg- 
ment by  which  his  daring  energy  was  controlled 
and  regulated,  enabled  him  to  effect  conquests 
which,  if  they  had  taken  place  in  remote  times, 
would  be  regarded  as  incredible.  Out  of 
materials  the  most  unpromising  he  had  to 
create  the  instruments  for  effecting  these  con- 
quests, and  he  achieved  his  object  where  all 
men  but  himself  might  have  despaired.  No 
one  can  dwell  upon  the  more  exciting  periods 
of  his  history  without  catching  some  portion 
of  the  ardour  which  led  him  through  these 
stirring  scenes ;  no  one  who  loves  the  country 
for  which  he  fought  can  recall  them  to  memory 
without  mentally  breathing  **  Honour  to  the 
name  of  Olive."  In  India  his  fame  is  greater 
even  than  at  home,  and  that  fame  is  not  his 
merely — it  is  his  country's. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Olive,  well  had  it  been 
for  the  country  which  he  so  nobly  served,  if 
bis  brilliant  qualities  as  a  soldier  had  not  been 
alloyed  by  any  base  admixture.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  all 
touch  of  human  weakness,  but  his  failings  were 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  believed  to 
co-exist  with  the  acUnirable  militai^  virtues 
which  he  possessed  and  exercised.  They  were 
not  the  splendid  infirmities  of  an  aspiring 
spirit,  but  the  mean  propensities  which  might 
be  thought  incompatible  with  greatness  of 
mind.  In  the  field,  daring,  self-denying,  and 
self-devoted,  Olive  seemed  a  miracle  of  chival- 
rous valour — but  the  hero  was  assumed  and 
cast  off  with  the  occasion  ;  and  he  whose  noble 
bearing  fixed  the  admiration  of  nations,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  thrones,  could  descend 
to  the  exercise  of  trickery  and  rapacity  equal 
to  that  of  the  banyan,  so  accurately  and  power- 
fully depicted  by  himself  in  one  of  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches.  While  history  preserves 
the  name  of  Omichund,  the  reputation  of  Olive 
must  labour  under  a  foul  and  fearful  blot; 
while  men  remember  the  means  bv  which  his 
princely  fortune  was  accumulated,  their  ad- 
miration of  his  genius  Itnd  courage  will  be 
qualified,  in  gentler  minds  by  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  his  weakness,  in  those  of  sterner  cast  by 
indignation  and  scorn.  Olive  spoke  of  the  love 
of  wealth  as  one  of  the  master  passions  of  the 
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human  heart,  and  hi«  conduct  leads  to  the 
belief  that^  in  this  instance,  he  was  no  cold 
rhetorician — that  he  spoke  as  he  felt.  He  was 
enslayed  by  the  demon  to  whose  power  he  bore 
witness,  and  the  ejffectsof  his  thnJdom  are  dis- 
cernible in  almost  every  action  of  his  life. 
Grasping  in  India  gold,  jewels,  and  jaghire, 
with  more  than  Oriental  avidity — communi- 
cating secret  intelligence  to  his  aeents  at  home 
to  enable  them  to  make  farouraUe  bargains  in 
India  stock— ereiy  where  private  interest  and 
plans  for  self-aggrandisement  are  mixed  up 
with  the  highest  public  objects.  Yet  while 
truth  requires  that  his  undue  appetite  for 
wealth  be  noted,  justice  demands  that  it  be  at 
the    same  time  recorded   that  this  passion, 

Sowerful  as  it  was,  never  inteifcred  with  his 
uty  to  his  countiy.  When  his  personal  inte- 
rsst  and  the  honour  of  the  British  name  were 
opposed,  he  could,  apparently  without  an  effort, 
expel  from  his  breast  the  ravening  spirit  which 
usually  possessed  it,  and  cast  the  dariing  pas- 
sion of  his  soul  a  willinff  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  patriotism.  When  he  determined  to  resist 
by  force  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
Dutch,  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  was  in 
their  hands.  He  thought  not  of  this ;  or,  if 
the  thought  occurred,  it  was  only  to  be  de- 
spised.   Glive,  indeed,  loved  wealth  too  well, 


but  he  loved  his  country  better.  A  mind 
sometimes  soaring  so  &r  above  the  level  of 
human  nature,  and  sometimes  sinking  so  much 
below  it,  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

As  a  statesman,  Olive's  vision  was  clear,  but 
not  extensive.  He  could  promptly  and  adroitly 
adapt  his  policy  to  the  state  of  thmgs  which  he 
found  existing ;  but  none  of  his  acts  display 
any  extraordinary  political  sagacity.  Turning 
from  his  claims  in  a  field  where  his  talents 
command  but  a  moderite  degree  of  respect, 
and  where  the  means  by  which  he  sometimes 
sought  to  serve  the  state  and  sometimes  to 
promote  his  own  interests  give  rise  to  a  very 
different  feeling,  it  is  due  to  one  to  whom  his 
country  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  dose  the  nar- 
rative of  his  career  by  recurring  once  more  to 
that  part  of  his  character  which  may  be  con- 
templated with  unmixed  satisfaction.  As  a 
soldier  he  was  pre-eminently  great.  With  the 
name  of  Olive  commences  the  flood  of  glory 
which  has  rolled  on  till  it  has  covered  the  wide 
face  of  India  with  memorials  of  British  valour. 
By  Olive  was  formed  the  base  of  the  oolumn 
which  a  succession  of  heroes,  well  woi-thy  to 
follow  in  his  steps,  have  carried  upward  to  a 
towering  height,  and  surrounded  with  trophies 
of  honour,  rich,  brilliant^  and  countless. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

XZPXDinOV  TO  MANILLA— BIBS  OV  HTDfB  ALI— H08TILITIB8  BSTWSnr  HTDBB  ALI  AND  THX 
■V0U8B — ^ALTBBNATS  SUCGBSSIfl  AND  DSFKAT8 — DISOOICFITUBB  OF  TBI  BNaLUH-— HTDBB 
AU  AFPBABS  BBFOBB  M ADBAS,  ASD  OBANTS  FBAOB  ON  FAVOUBABLB   TBBKS. 

Soon  after  the  British  possessions  on  the  coast 
of  Ooromandel  had  been  placed  in  some  degree 
of  security  by  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  French  interests  in 
the  Oamatic,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  pro- 
jected an  exi)edition  against  Manilla,  a  Spanish 
settlement,  and  the  capital  of  the  Philhppine 
Islands.  The  East-India  Oompany  were  in- 
vited to  aid  in  this  object,  and  the  government 
of  Madras,  in  consequence,  ftimished  about 
two  thousand  men  for  the  purpose.  General 
Lawrence  remonstrated  against  the  draft  of  so 
large  a  force,  which  he  thought  inconsistent 
wiUi  the  safety  of  the  British  interests  on  the 
coast ;  but  his  opinion  was  overruled.  Part  of 
the  force  left  Madras  at  the  latter  end  of  July, 
1762,  and  the  remainder  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  several  civil  servants  of  the  Oompany 
accompanying,  to  take  possession  of  the  anti- 
cipated conquests.  The  land  forces  engaged 
in  the  expedition  were  commanded  bv  General 
Draper,  the  naval  force  by  Admiral  Oomish. 
The  operations  against  Manilla  occupied  twelve 
days,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm  with  very 
trivial  loss.  Artiderwers  subsequently  signed 
by  the  British  commanders  and  the  Spanish 
authorities,  by  which  the  private  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  secured,  ar<d  the  Spanish 
ofiicers  admitted  to  parole.  On  the  other  hand, 


all  the  dependencies  of  Manilla  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered, as  well  as  all  military  stores,  and 
a  sum  amounting  to  about  a  milhon  sterling  to 
be  paid  by  way  of  ransom,  one-half  imme- 
diately. Manilla  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the 
general  peace  in  the  following  year,  and  neither 
the  East-India  Oompanv  nor  the  British  derived 
much  advantage  from  the  capture.  That  peaoe 
also  restored  to  the  French  weir  former  poaset- 
sions  on  the  continent  of  India — a  most  unwise 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  British  negotia- 
tors, who  ought  to  have  been  more  alive  to  the 
interests  of  their  own  countrymen  in  the  East 
than  to  suffer  their  intriguing  and  restless 
neighbours  to  regain  the  means  of  assailing 
them. 

In  the  meantime  the  government  of  Madras 
had  been  engaged  in  assisting  Mahomed  Ali  in 
reducing  scYcral  rebellious  vassals  to  obedience. 
The  object  was  effected  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  ease,  except  in  the  case  of  Madura,  which 
was  held  in  opposition  to  his  master  by  Ma- 
hamed  Isoof,  formeriy  a  distinguished,  and  it 
was  believed  an  attached,  follower  of  the 
English.  The  siege  of  Madnra  was  both  tedious 
and  expensive ;  bot  it  ultimately  feU,  and  Ma- 
homed Isoof  paid  the  ordinary  penalty  of 
rebellion  in  the  surrender  of  his  Ufe. 

Another  subject^  which  threatened  to  disturb 
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tbe  peace  of  tbat  part  of  ladia,  was  a  dispute 
between  Mahomed  Ali  and  the  sovereign  of 
Tarijore,  relating  to  the  repairs  of  a  mound  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  river  Cavery  were  pro* 
iected.  By  the  mediation  of  the  British 
goyernment  the  c^uarrel  was  arranged,  and 
this  cause  of  hostihty  removed. 

But  the  eneipes  of  the  British  government 
were  not  lone  to  be  expended  solely  in  reducing 
dependent  cnie&  to  obedience,  or  arranging 
personal  disputes  between  princes  of  greater 
dignity  and  dominion.  A  man  of  comparatively 
olMcure  origin  was  rising  into  notice,  and 
gradually  inoreaaiug  that  power  which  Bub> 
sequently  swept  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
south  of  India  with  the  rapidity  and  withering 
influence  of  a  destructive  meteor.  Hyder,  the 
new  candidate  for  conquest  and  dominion,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  affording  temporary 
assistance  to  the  French  cause  at  Pondionerry. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  held  the  dig* 
nity  of  a  foujdar,  but  who,  in  one  of  those  revo* 
lutions  which  are  of  such  fireqnent  occurrence 
in  India,  had  lost  his  life — an  event  followed  by 
the  plunder  of  his  ihmiW  of  all  that  they 
posseiMed.  At  this  time  Hyder  was  not  more 
than  seven  years  of  age.  His  advance  towards 
manhood  gave  little  indication  of  future  great- 
ness, and  for  some  time  after  he  had  reached 
the  period  of  maturity  his  life  was  totally 
devoted  to  pleasure.  The  sports  of  the  field 
•ooupied  a  large  poHaon  of  his  time,  the  re- 
mainder was  surrendered  to  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ments. He  had  an  elder  brother,  who  at  an 
early  period  of  life  had  obtained  military  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  Mysore.  It  was  not 
till  Hyder  bad  completed  his  twenty-seventh 
year  that  he  entered  upon  a  similar  course  of 
life,  by  joining  his  brother's  corps  asa  volunteer. 
Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  dis- 
play of  extraordinary  courage,  and  of  a  degree 
of  coolness  and  self-possession  not  less  admir- 
rable.  In  time  he  advanced  to  the  command 
of  a  body  of  freebooters  whom  he  had  collected 
around  him,  who  might,  says  Colonel  Wilks, 
'*  well  be  characterised  as  brave  and  faithful 
thieves.  In  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  cam- 
paign/' it  is  added,  "they  more  than  realised 
the  chaTges  of  their  establishment  by  a  variety 
of  plunder  and  simple  theft  from  friends,  when 
the  enemy  did  not  offbr  convenient  means." 
Hyder  thus  commenced  his  march  to  empire 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  distingfuiafaed  fbunder 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  his  little  band  followed 
their  avocation  with  a  zeal,  spirit,  and  success, 
not  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  the  adherente 
of  the  illustrious  Sevajee.  In  the  confusion 
that  ensued  on  the  death  of  Masir  Jung, 
these  adventurers,  bold,  faithful,  and  furtive, 
managed  to  mix  with  the  crowd  near  the 
treasure  of  the  deceased  prince,  which  the 
treasurer  had  begun  to  load  on  the  first  alarm. 
But  the  caution  and  promptitude  of  the  officer 
did  not  prevent  the  separation  of  two  camels 
loaded  with  gold  coin,  which  before  order  was 
restored  were  clear  of  the  outposts,  and  con- 
siderably advanced  on  their  way  towards  the 


head-quartera  of  Hyder.  Horses,  muskets,  and 
other  spoil,  of  inferior  note,  toavelled  in  the 
same  direction.  Subsequently  the  number  of 
Hyder's  predatory  troops  was  considerably 
increased,  and  wiUi  the  aid  of  a  brahmin,  dis- 
tinguished by  bis  proficiency  alike  in  calcula- 
tion and  in  all  the  arts  of  crooked  policy,  a 
plan  was  devised  for  the  regular  organization 
and  government  of  this  extraordinary  force,  so 
as  at  once  to  promote  their  active  devotion  to 
the  service  and  to  secure  to  their  chief  a  great 
proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity  and 
daring.  The  men,  besides  their  direct  pay, 
were  to  receive  one  half  the  booty  which  was 
realised;  the  remainder  was  appropriated  to 
Hyder,  and  its  fiuthfiil  delivery  secured  by  a 
system  of  checks  which  rendered  it  nearly 
impossible  to  defraud  the  captun  of  his  due< 
Under  these  excellent  amuigomente  the  trade 
of  Hyder  flourished  wonderfully ;  his  power 
and  his  resources  increased  ;  his  stock  of  ele- 
phants, camels,  tents,  and  M^uipmente,  enabled 
him  to  vie  in  this  respect  with  the  great 
chieft  in  the  state  of  Mysore  ;  and  finaUy  he 
was  admitted  to  rank  with  them  by  being 
nominated  foujdar  of  Dindigul,  with  a  right  to 
all  the  incidents  attendant  on  the  appointment. 
Hyder  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
foTX)e,  to  suppress  a  confederacy  formed  by  th« 
Polygara  in  the  neighbourhood  to  resist  the 
payment  of  tribute,  and  he  succeeded.  The 
news  of  his  success  was  conveyed  to  court  in 
terms  which  did  not  diminish  its  importancsi, 
nor  veU  the  difficulties  which  the  victorious 
commander  had  surmounted  ;  and  the  despatoh 
was  closed  by  a  formidable  list  of  killed  and 
wounded.  So  satisfactory  was  the  intelligence^ 
and  so  great  the  admiration  felt  for  the  com- 
mander and  his  troops,  that  a  special  messenger 
was  despatehed.  with  rich  presenta  for  the 
officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  wounded  men.  To  guard  against  imposi- 
tion (for  it  was  felt  that  precaution  was  not 
unnecessary),  an  inspection  was  to  take  place. 
The  actual  number  of  wounded  was  sixty- 
seven.  Hyder  thought  that  the  honour  of  his 
arms  required  tbat  the  return  which  he  had 
made  should  be  supported.  To  effbot  this  he 
caused  to  be  mingled  with  the  real  sufferers 
seven  hundred  men,  whose  limbs,  though  un- 
injured, were  enveloped  in  bandages  of  formid- 
able size,  and  these  passed  muster  just  as  well 
as  the  rest.  The  allowance  which  the  com- 
missioner was  authorized  to  distribute  was  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  rupees  per  month  for  each 
man  till  cured.  An  estimate  was  made  by  the 
surgeons  in  attendance  of  the  probable  time 
that  the  cure  of  each  would  require,  and 
according  to  the  estimate  and  the  muster  the 
money  was  paid.  The  liberality  of  Hyder 
bestowed  on  each  of  the  really  wounded  seven 
rupees  per  month,  being  one  half  of  the  amount 
which  he  received— -what  he  gave  to  those  who 
masqueraded  for  his  honour  and  profit  is  not 
stated,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  did  not 
leave  them  altogether  without  reward.    The 
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distribution  of  the  preaents  to  the  officers  was 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  donation  to 
the  wounded.  While  Hyder  was  thus  em- 
ployed, his  6iithfnl  brahmin  remained  at  court, 
sometimes  sounding  the  praises  of  his  master, 
sometimes  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing his  force.  Augmentations  were  accordingly 
authorized  from  time  to  time,  and  assignments 
of  revenue  made  for  the  support  of  the  new 
levies.  Special  commissioners  were  always 
deputed  to  watch  the  musters,  but  the  adroit- 
ness of  Hyder  frustrated  their  yigilanoe.  On 
one  occasion  he  performed  a  manceuvre  termed, 
by  a  native  who  witnessed  it^  "a  ciixnilar 
muster,"  the  result  of  which  was,  that  ten 
thousand  men  were  counted  and  passed  as 
eighteen  thousand. 

Uyder  continued  to  rise,  and  circumstances 
favoured  his  elevation.  A  mutiny  broke  out 
in  the  Mysorean  army,  and  he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  suppressing  it.  On  this  occasion  he 
made  the  opportune  discovery  that  some  of  the 
richest  chie&  were  among  the  ringleaders. 
Their  wealth,  by  a  severe  but  necessaiy  act  of 
justice,  was  declared  forfeited ;  and  it  need  not 
be  doubted  that  the  coffers  of  Hyder  benefited 
by  this  act,  as  well  as  the  treasury  of  his  mas- 
ter. An  opulent  chief,  named  Herri  Sing, 
had  been  despatched  to  collect  revenue  in 
Malabar.  Failing  to  effect  his  object,  and 
entertaining  a  rooted  dislike  to  Hyder,  now  one 
of  the  most  powerful  persons  in  the  court  of 
Mysore,  Herri  Sing  was  negotiating  to  enter 
the  service  of  Tanjore.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
was  unexpectedly  attacked  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  a  body  of  about  three  thousand  men  des- 
patched by  Hyder.  The  chief  and  a  large 
portion  of  bis  men  fell,  and  the  plunder  was  of 
great  value.  Hyder  presented  to  his  sovereign 
three  guns  and  fifteen  horses — the  remainder 
he  bestowed  on  himself.  About  the  same 
time,  by  pressing  his  services  on  the  notice  of 
the  court,  Hyder  obtained  the  district  of  Ban- 
galore as  a  personal  jaghire.  A  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas  afforded  op(K>rtu- 
nity  for  the  further  display  of  Hyder's  talents 
for  rising  in  the  state.  The  army  was  ordered 
to  march  to  resist  the  incursion ;  but  most  of 
the  chiefs  represented  that  they  were  unable 
to  obey  the  order,  in  consequence  of  the  arrears 
of  pay.  Hyder,  who  knew  that  the  amount  of 
arrears  due  to  the  men  was  very  small,  liberally 
offered  to  become  responsible  for  it ;  he  was 
thereupon  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  field  army.  The  appointment  was  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  chiefiB  of  ancient  family,  that 
many  of  them  resigned  their  commands.  Hy- 
der was  successful  in  reducing  the  Mahrattas 
to  propose  terms.  The  payment  to  them  of  a 
sum  of  money,  in  redemption  of  some  districts 
formerly  ceded  in  pledge,  was  one  of  the  con- 
ditions ;  and  Hyder,  with  the  aid  of  bis  confi- 
dential brahmin,  procured  the  meansof  fulfilling 
it.  He  then  returned  in  triumph  to  Seringa- 
patam,  where  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of 
distinction  far  from  usual,  and  with  a  demon- 


stration of  enthusiasm  perhaps  unprecedented 
in  an  Oriental  court.  "  Nunjeraj,"  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  "paid  him  the  novel  compliment  of 
rising  on  his  approach  and  embracing  him, 
apparently  proud  of  this  public  justification 
of  his  own  discernment  in  the  elevation  of 
Hyder." 

But  neither  the  warmth  of  the  minister's 
friendship,  nor  the  fiEkvours  which  he  had 
bestowed  upon  Hyder,  precluded  the  latter 
from  intriguing  against  his  benefactor.  Nun- 
jeraj  had  long  exercised  uncontrolled  all  the 
authority  of  the  state.  The  rajah  and  his 
fiunily  were  disgusted  by  his  arrogance,  but 
distrustful  of  their  own  power  to  remove  him. 
The  means  were  suggested  by  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  relative  of  the  royal  house,  in  con- 
junction with  Hyder's  wily  brahmin :  Hyder, 
it  will  be  justly  concluded,  was  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  project,  and  derive  the 
greater  share  of  the  advantage  in  the  event  of 
its  success.  The  grievance,  ever  occurring  in 
Oriental  armies,  of  unliquidated  arrears  of  pay, 
was  to  afford  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
object.  Some  chieflB  were  admitted  to  such  a 
portion  of  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators  as 
was  necessary  to  render  them  proper  instru- 
ments of  their  wishes,  but  no  more  ;  and  their 
troops  in  consequence  proceeded  to  Hyder's 
quarters,  and  demanded  payment  of  their  ar- 
rears. Hyder,  with  great  mildness  and  ap- 
parent sympathy,  replied,  that  his  own  corps, 
for  which  he  possessed  fixed  resources,  was  re- 
gularly paid,  but  that  he  had  no  concern  with 
the  funds  out  of  which  the  pay  of  the  rest  of 
the  army  ought  to  be  defray^.  The  applicants 
then  requested  that  he  would  obtain  payment 
for  them  from  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
see  their  claims  discharged — ^that  person  being 
Nunjeraj.  Hyder  could  not  rerase  his  good 
offices  to  procure  justice  to  bis  companions  in 
arms,  but  nothing  followed.  The  visits  of  the 
troops  were  repeated  till  their  patience  was  at 
an  end  ;  when  they  insisted  on  Hyder  going  at 
their  head  to  perform  a  superstitious  ceremony 
called  dhumOf  with  a  view  of  extorting  from 
the  fears  of  Nunjeraj  that  redress  which  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  by  other  means.  Hyder 
expressed  great  repugnance ;  but  fear  of  the 
mutineers,  or  some  other  motive,  induced  him 
to  comply.  Nunjeraj  had  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  interviews  between  the  dowager 
and  the  brahmin.  The  presence  of  Hyder  as 
chief  actor  in  the  dhvma  unlocked  the  mystery ; 
and  Nunjeraj  shrunk  from  a  contest  with  a  man 
whose  greatness  he  believed  was  destined  to  be 
;  raised  on  the  ruins  of  his  own.  An  interview 
I  between  the  late  friends  took  place,  and  the 
descent  of  Nunjeraj  from  the  seat  of  power  was 
I  arranged.  The  vanquished  minister  presented 
himself  to  the  troops,  and  informed  them  that 
the  misfortunes  of  his  government  had  deter- 
mined him  to  bow  to  the  decrees  of  fate ;  that 
,  the  rajah  had  accordingly  assumed  the  principal 
I  direction  of  his  own  affairs,  with  the  express 
view  of  permitting  the  retirement  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  that  all  his  arrangements  were  made  for 
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rendering  his  accounts  and  resigning  his  office, 
and  that  under  these  circamstances  it  was  un- 
just to  hold  him  responsible  for  any  pecuniary 
claim  upon  the  rajah's  treasury.  The  effect  of 
this  explanation  had  not  been  left  to  chance, 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  duly  trained,  called  out 
to  remove  the  dhuma  to  the  gate  of  the  rajah. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  acclamations  ; 
the  steps  of  the  discontented  troops  were 
directed  to  the  palace,  and  Hyder,  less  unwilling 
than  before,  was  compelled  to  lead  them. 

At  the  palace  the  business  of  the  scene  had 
been  pre-arranged  with  much  attention.  A 
messenger  came  out  and  requested  that  Koonde 
Row,  the  ever  active  brahmin,  might  be  sent 
to  conmiunicate  with  the  rajah.  The  brahmin 
went,  and  returned  with  a  promise  from  the 
rajah  to  find  means  of  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  troops,  on  condition  that  Hyder  should 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  renounce  all  connection 
with  the  usurper,  Nunjeraj.  Hyder,  deeplv 
affected  by  the  command  to  abandon  his  friend, 
pretended  not  to  conceal  the  pain  which  it 
gave  him ;  but  he  took  the  oath,  and  there- 
upon was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
sovereign.  He  returned  and  informed  the 
troops  that  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
satisfying  their  claims  would  require  a  few 
days,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  tendered  his 
personftl  responsibility  as  securi^.  This  was 
readily  accepted,  and  the  tumultuous  crowd 
disappeared.  To  enable  Hyder  to  discharge 
the  obligation  thus  incurred,  additional  assign- 
ments of  revenue  were  made  to  him,  and  the 
territories  under  his  administration  thus  came 
to  exceed  half  of  the  entire  dominions  of  the 
rajah. 

It  was  soon  after  he  had  reached  this  eleva- 
tion  of  power  that  he  despatched  a  force  to 
assist  the  French  at  Pondicherry,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  main  cause  of  tne  precipitate 
retirement  of  that  force,  was  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  newly  acquired  greatness  from 
the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  Uiose  by  whose 
aid  he  had  acquired  it.  The  female  contriver 
of  the  plot  perceived  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
removal  of  Nunjeraj  had  been  to  invest  a  more 
dangerous  man  with  the  same  plentitude  of 
power  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  de- 
posed minister.  The  brahmin,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  dewan,  began  to 
regard  the  encroachments  of  his  late  patron 
with  some  degree  of  distaste.  The  two  persons 
who  not  long  before  had  raised  Hyder  to  his 
lofty  position,  now  conspired  to  pluck  him 
down,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  absence 
of  a  large  part  of  his  troops.  Hyder  was  can- 
toned under  the  fire  of  the  garrison  of  Seringa- 
patam,  with  about  one  hundred  horse  and 
fifteen  hundred  in&ntry,  and  notwithstanding 
his  usual  caution,  was  unsuspicious  of  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  around  him.  He 
was  only  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  a 
tremendous  cannonade  from  all  the  works  that 
bore  on  his  position.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
send  for  his  friend  the  brahmin  —  he  was 
informed  that  the  person  whose  presence  he 


sought  was  on  the  works  directing  the  fire  of 
the  artillery.     The  attack  upon  Hyder  was  to 
have  been  aided  by  six  thousand  Mahrattas, 
but  they,  "  according  to  custom,  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  appointed  time."     Some  communi- 
cations took  place  between  Hyder  and   the 
rajah's  dewan,  and  it  is  said  that  the  brahmin 
pointed  out  the  way  to  retreat,  and  left  the 
spot  unguarded,  that  Hyder  might  retire  iu 
safety.     However  this  may  be,    Hyder  did 
retire  with  his  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  his 
treasure.     His  family  were  left  behind,  and 
these  with  the  infantry  and  considerable  pro- 
perty fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     The 
soldier  of  fortune  was  now  again  thrown  upon 
the  world.    It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
design  of  this  sketch  to  follow  in  detail  his 
various  movements,  but  one  was  too  extraor- 
dinary and  characteristic  to  be  passed  over. 
Having  been  defeated  by  a  force  commanded 
by  his  former  friend  the  brahmin,  he  suddenly 
presented  himself  alone  and  unarmed  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  door  of  Nunjeraj.  Being  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  retired  minister, 
Hyder  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  in  strains 
of  grief  and  penitence  besought  of  him  forgive- 
All  the  misfortunes  that  had  thronged 
on  him    he  professed  to  regard  as   the  just 
punishment  of  his  ingratitude  to  his  kind  and 
generous  patron,  whom  he  implored  to  resume 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  receive 
his  old  servant  once  more  under  his  protection. 
Nanjeraj  was  not  without  experience  of  the 
value  of  such  protestations,  and  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  firiend ;  but  he  afforded  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  influence  which  men's  wishes  exercise 
over  their  understanding.     He  consented  to 
make  common  cause  with  Hyder,  to  aid  him 
with  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot 
which  he  had  collected  during  his  seclusion, 
and  to  give  to  the  man  to  whose  treachery  he 
owed  his  descent  from  power  all  the  benefit  of 
his  name  and  influence.     Hyder  made  use  of 
the  former  without  reserve.     Some  time  after 
his  reconciliation  with  Nunjeraj,  being  closely 
pressed  by  the  brahmin  Koonde  Row,  be  forged 
letters  in  the  name  and  with  the  seal  of  bis  b}\j 
addressed  to  the  principal  leaders  in  the  army 
of  his  enemy.    These  referred  to  an  engage- 
ment  assumed  to  have  been  made  for  the  de- 
livery of  Koonde  Row  into  the  hands  of  Nun- 
jeraj, promised  on  the  part  of  the  latter  the 
reward  alleged  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  intimated 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  con- 
spirators to  earn  it.    The  bearer  of  these  let- 
ters was  made  prisoner,  as  was  intended,  and 
his  charge  placml  in  the  hands  of  the  general. 
The  success  of  the  forgery  was  equal  to  that  of 
Hyder's  feigned  penitence.    Koonde  Row  was 
completely  deceived ;  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  at  full  speed  to  the  capital,  without 
deigning    to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the 
saspect^  chiefs.    The  flight  of  the  general 
under  any  circumstances  is  calculated  to  spread 
panic  through  his  army ;  it  was  in  this  case  the 
more  alarming,  as  the  cause  could  not  even  be 
conjectured.    The  thoughts  of  every  one  were 
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turned  to  fait  own  nfetj,  and  when  diaroay 
and  confosion  had  attained  a  snfiSdent  height, 
Hyder  fell  upon  hie  enemy's  army  in  front  and 
rear  and  gained  a  complete  and  easy  victory. 

Hyder  now  Tigorously  applied  himself  to 
destroy  the  remnants  of  the  royal  army  and  to 
strengthen  his  own.  He  was  soon  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dictate  terms  to  the  rajah.  The  arrange- 
ment actually  concluded  gave  to  the  successful 
adventurer  every  thing  but  the  title  of  sove- 
reign. Districts  sufficient  to  provide  a  mode- 
fate  revenue  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
rajah  and  Kunjeraj  were  reserved  for  those 
purposes ;  the  entire  management  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  and  all  the  functions  of 
ffovemmen  t  were  transferred  to  Hyder.  Koonde 
Row  was  surrendered  to  the  conquerer,  who 
imprisoned  him  in  an  iron  cage. 

Hyder's  honours  now  flowed  thickly  upon 
him.  For  some  services  rendered  to  Basalat 
Jung  in  the  reduction  of  a  small  fbrt»  and  in 
consideration  of  a  present  of  no  great  amount, 
that  potentate  created  Hyder  nabob  of  Sera, 
although  he  had  neither  possession  nor  right 
in  respect  to  the  country  bestowed.  The  new 
nabob  was  designated  as  Hyder  Ali  Khan 
Bahadur,  and  thenceforth  used  those  appella- 
tions. Having  asserted  his  right  to  the  dignity 
conferred  upon  him,  by  reducing  the  countries 
from  which  his  title  was  derived,  he  encaged 
in  an  invasion  of  Bednore,  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  restoring  to  the  throne  a  youth  who 
pretended  to  have  been  unjustly  excluded  from 
It.  In  his  progress  he  rarely  met  resistance, 
and  when  so  unusual  a  circumstance  oecurred 
it  was  requited  by  severity  calculated  to  dis- 
courage its  repetition.  A  hundred  men  occu- 
pying a  small  fort  ventured  to  fire  on  bis 
troops.  They  were  surrounded  and  taken,  and 
so  hr  nothing  occurred  which  they  might  not 
have  expected ;  but  after  being  nude  prisoners 
their  temerity  was  punished  by  catting  off 
their  nosee  and  ears,  and  in  this  state  they 
were  dismissed  to  spread  the  terror  of  the  in- 
vader's army.  Four,  twelve,  and  eighteen 
lacs  of  p^odas  were  saocsssively  offered  to 
purchase  Hyder's  retreat,  but  in  vain.  He 
penetrated  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  a 
place  which  it  is  said  previously  formed  a  happy 
exception  to  the  common  lot  of  India,  in  having 
no  experienee  of  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
palace  and  treasury  were  set  on  fire  by  their 
inmates,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  fled 
to  the  woods  and  mountains  for  security.  The 
flames  of  the  palace  were  snbdued  in  time  to 
save  much  that  was  valuable  to  the  victor,  and 
the  troops,  who  had  begun  to  pillage  the  city, 
were  taught  to  respect  the  superior  claims  of 
the  giant  plunderer  whom  they  served.  In  a 
few  hours  the  door  of  every  dwelling  above 
the  condition  of  a  hovel  was  secured  by  the 
official  seal  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  respect  for  this 
stamp  of  aulhoritv  maintained  by  a  suitaUe 
guard.  Within  the  town,  which  was  about 
eight  miles  in  droumferenoe,  were  stored  the 
accumulations  of  many  years  of  extensive  and 
profitable  oommeroe,  and  the  most  moderate 


estimate  of  the  amount  of  plunder  realized  by 
Hyder  Ali  fixes  it  at  twelve  millions  sterling. 
This  vast  treasure  secured,  the  conqueror 
dropped  the  mask  under  which  the  war  had 
been  carried  on,  and  assumed  his  natural  cha- 
racter. A  former  rajah  had  left  the  throne  to 
an  adopted  son,  constituting  the  ranee  or  queen 
his  guardian  during  the  period  of  bis  minority. 
The  widow  formM  a  criminal  attachment^ 
which  was  manifestly  so  publicly  as  to  outrage 
decorum  not  less  than  morality ;  and  the  young 
rajah  having  remarked  on  her  frailty  some- 
what too  fr<Mly,  his  reproofs  were  silenced  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  person  whom 
Hyder  had  taken  under  his  protection  pretended 
to  be  the  raiah  who  had  been  thus  removed, 
and  ascribed  his  escape  to  the  mercy  of  the 
man  employed  to  dispatch  him,  by  whom  he 
represented  himself  as  having  been  secreted 
during  five  years.  It  is  not  probable  th»t 
Hyder  Ali  ever  gave  credence  to  the  tale,  but 
it  suited  his  purpose  to  affect  belief  in  It.  That 
purpose  being  answered  liy  the  conquest  of 
Bednore,  the  pretended  prince  was  sent  a  close 
prisoner  to  a  fortress  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  capital.  His 
confinement  was  solaced  by  the  company  of  the 
ranee,  her  paramour,  and  a  child,  whom  they 
had  placed  on  the  throne  after  the  murder  of 
its  lawAil  occupant.  Hyder  Ali  did  not  enjoy 
his  conquest  without  molestation.  While  la- 
bouring under  an  attack  of  ague,  a  disorder 
common  in  the  country,  a  oonfederaoy  was 
formed  to  dispossess  and  assassinate  him.  It 
was  detected,  and  three  hundred  of  the  conspi- 
rators banged.  Alter  this  operation,  it  is 
stated  that  Hyder  All's  health  visibly  im- 
proved. 

Subsequently,  Hyder  Ali  suffered  severely 
in  contests  wiUi  the  Mahrattaa,  and  was  at 
length  shut  up  within  the  lines  of  Bednore. 
He  succeeded  m  obtaining  peaoe  on  terms  not 
unfiivourable,  considered  with  regard  to  his 
situation  ;  and  having  quelled  various  manifes- 
tations of  insurrection,  which  his  late  nnpros- 
perous  eiroumstances  had  encouraged  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  dominions,  his  restless  and 
aggressive  spirit  was  turned  to  the  conquest 
of  MiUabar.  The  operations  of  Hyder  Ali 
were  there  marked  by  the  same  character 
which  distinguished  the  course  of  his  arms 
elsewhere-s-the  most  odious  perfidy,  the  most 
oppressive  extortion,  and  the  most  intolerable 
cruelty.  He  succeeded  in  overrunning  the 
oountiy  and  procuring  a  nominal  submission 
to  his  authority,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Seringi^tam.  The  njah  had  died  while 
Hyder  was  absent  in  Malabar,  but  this  waa 
too  trivial  a  ciroumstAoce  to  interrupt  the 
conqueror  in  his  career.  He  sent  orders  for 
securing  the  succession  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deceased  prince,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
if  the  subject  of  his  instructions  had  been  the 
appointment  of  a  domestic  servant.  On  his 
return,  he  went  through  the  form  of  rendering 
homage  to  the  prisoner,  whom  he  called  his 
sovereign  ;  bttt>  at  the  same  time,  he  resumed 
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the  districts  whioh  hsd  been  allotted  for  the 
support  of  the  njah,  and  pliuidezed  the  palace 
of  all  the  money  and  articles  of  Talue  which  it 
contained.  So  complete  was  the  latter  opera- 
tion, that  nothing  worth  carrying  away  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  pillagers,  except  such  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  female  inmates  as  they  hap- 
pened to  have  upon  their  persons  when  the 
clearance  took  place.  As  the  rajah  was  now 
a  pensioner  upon  Hyder  All,  his  establishments 
were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  revision,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
amounti  and  none  were  permitted  to  have 
access  to  the  prince  but  the  creatures  of  his 
keeper. 

The  politics  of  the  Deocan  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  years  preceding  the  return  of 
Hyder  All  to  Mysore,  present  an  entangled 
web,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to 
render  a  clear  account. 

Some  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
Hyder  and  the  goremment  of  Bombay,  which 
on  the  whole  was  not  of  an  unfriendly  cha- 
racter. On  his  return  to  Seringapatam,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  government  of  Madras  in 
league  with  Nizam  Ali  against  him.  The 
principal  events  connected  with  this  alliance 
may  be  related  in  a  few  words ;  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  volume  to  the  object  would  not  afford 
the  means  of  giving  a  satisfiMstory  and  lucid 
exposition  of  their  causes,  or  of  the  motives  of 
the  actors  engaged  in  them.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  persons  then  forming  the  British 
government  of  Madras  understood  their  own 
policy ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  all 
others  it  must  ever  remain  inexplicable. 

The  possession  of  the  districts  called  the 
Northern  Oircars  was  an  object^  for  various 
reasons,  desirable  to  the  Enelisb.  Salabat 
Jung,  Nisam  Ali,  and  Basalat  Jung,  the  three 
brothers  who  contended  for  sovereignty  in  the 
Deccan,  had  all  tendered  these  provinces  as 
the  price  of  assistance ;  but  a  desire  not  to 
enter  into  Indian  politics  further  than  neces- 
sary rendered  the  government  of  Madras  un- 
willing to  accept  the  proffered  gift  from  any  of 
them.  In  the  contest  for  supreme  power  in 
the  Deocan,  the  fortane  of  Nisam  Ali  finally 
prevailed,  and  Salabat  Jung  became  his  pri- 
soner. With  the  reigning  prince  the  British 
government  continued  to  maintain  a  negotia- 
tion singularly  vague  in  its  character,  till  they 
were  assured  that  the  title  of  Nisam  Ali  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  They  then 
ventured  to  take  an  assignment  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oircars  from  the  former  on  the 
terms  of  a  divisionof  the  profits.  When  Nisam 
All  concluded  this  arrangement  he  was  in 
fear  ol  the  Mahrattas;  having  concluded  a 
truce  with  those  troublesome  enemies,  he 
proceeded  unceremoniously  to  annul  the 
agreement  with  the  English  government, 
who  patiently  submitted.  Negotiation  was 
renewed,  but  without  effect,  and  the  coveted 
dUstriets  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
person  named  Hoossein  Ali,  by  whom  they 
Aid  before  been  rented*    The  circumstances 


in  which  the  country  had  for  some  time  been 
pUced  had  naturaUy  produced  the  greatest 
anarchy  and  confuiiiou.  The  authority  of 
Hoossein  Ali  was,  therefore,  little  more  than 
nominal ;  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the 
French,  the  British  government,  in  1765, 
agreed  to  aid  him  in  esUbltshing  his  authority. 
Part  of  the  detachment  destined  for  this  ser- 
vice was  sent;  the  march  of  the  remainder 
was  stopped  by  the  advance  of  Nisam  Ali  with 
a  considerable  force  to  attack  the  nabob.  But 
the  resolution  of  the  invader  fitiled  on  leamiag 
that  the  English  were  preparing  to  meet  him, 
and  after  indulging  himself  in  some  plundering 
operations  he  retired,  dispatched  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  British  governor,  and  sent  him  a 
present  of  an  elephant  The  letter  and  the 
elephant  effected  titieir  object,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras  proceeded  to  extend  their 
promised  aid  to  Hoossein  Ali  as  if  nothing  ex- 
traordinary had  happened.  This  took  place 
in  the  year  that  Olive  last  returned  to  India» 
and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  conducted 
by  him  with  the  emperor,  he,  at  the  request 
of  the  Madias  authorities,  obtained  sunnuds, 
bestowing  on  the  Oompany  the  Northern  Oir- 
cars, to  be  held  immeaiately  of  the  imperial 
government.  The  sunnuds  were  transnutted 
to  Madras,  but  the  government  of  that  presi- 
denoy  hesitated  to  use  them  till  Bennl  should 
be  **  quiet^"  unless  under  Nisam  aB*s  confir- 
mation of  them,  alleging  that  it  was  not  mate- 
rial to  enter  on  possession  till  the  following 
year,  as  Hoossein  Ali  had  anticipated  the  re- 
venues, and  that  little  more  could  be  obtained 
than  he  had  secured  to  the  Oompany.  Of  the 
validity  of  the  last  reason  for  forbeuance,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge ;  but  no  difiGUsulty  exists 
vrith  regard  to  tlu^t  by  which  it  is  preceded. 
Bengal  had  not  for  many  years  been  so 
"quiets*'  as  it  then  was,  and  the  project  of 
calling  upon  a  dependent  to  confirm  the  £^ft  of 
his  superior  is  too  absurd  to  merit  even  ex- 
posure. At  lenffth,  in  March,  1766,  the 
government  of  Madras  took  courage  to  give 
publicity  to  the  grant  from,  the  emperor,  and 
General  Oalliaud  was  dispatched  with  a  mili- 
tary force  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
grantees.  Still  they  could  not  divest  them- 
selves of  the  impression  that  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  consent  of  Niiam  Ali.  They 
were  finally  gratified  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  occupation  of  the  Northern 
Oircars  by  the  English  was  naade  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  considerable  tribute :  one  of 
the  Oircars  being  bestowed  as  a  jsghire  on 
Basalat  Jung,  was  not  to  be  occupied  till  his 
death.  By  Sie  same  treaty  the  English  govern- 
ment became  bound  to  support  Nisam  Ali 
against  his  enemies ;  and  as,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  concluded,  it  was  well  understood  that 
he  was  about,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mah- 
rattas, to  attack  Mysore,  the  careful  and  saga- 
cious diplomatists  who  then  administered  the 
government  of  Madras,  in  their  anxiety  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  actually  pluuffed  their 
country  into  difficulties  and  dangers  liur  greater 
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than  were  likely  to  be  incurred  by  a  bolder 
and  more  consistent  policy. 

The  Mfthrattas  were  foremost  in  advancing 
to  the  attack  of  Mysore.  To  stop  their  pro- 
gress, Hyder  Ali  gave  orders  to  lay  waste  the 
country,  to  break  down  the  embankments  of 
the  reservoirs,  to  poison  the  wells,  to  burn  the 
forage,  to  bury  the  grain,  and  to  drive  off  the 
cattle.  The  dreadful  devastation  thus  caused 
did  not,  however,  stop  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vaders. They  advanced  to  Sera,  where  Meer 
Sahib,  the  brother-in-law  of  Hyder  Ali,  was 
stationed  with  a  considerable  force.  The  Mah- 
rattas  proposed  terms  to  this  officer,  which  he 
accepted,  and  surrendered,  together  with  his 
own  character  for  fidelity,  the  fort  and  district 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  defended.  Alarmed 
by  his  defection,  Hyder  Ali  had  recourse  to  ne- 
gotiation ;  and,  as  the  retreat  of  the  Mahrattas 
is  always  purchasable,  he-  was  relieved  from 
their  presence  by  submitting  to  a  considerable 
draft  upon  his  treasury. 

While  the  negotiations  between  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  Mahrattas  were  going  on,  the  army  of 
Nizam  Ali  and  that  of  the  English  were  advanc- 
ing to  form  a  junction  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Mysore.  The  junction  was  effected ;  but, 
from  the  moment  of  its  taking  place,  the  Eng- 
lish commander.  Colonel  Joseph  Smith,  saw 
much  to  excite  suspicion.  Like  the  Mahrattas, 
Nizam  Ali  was  bought  off  by  Hyder  Ali :  and, 
not  content  with  deserting  the  English,  whom 
he  had  ensnared  to  his  support,  he  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Hyder  Ali  in  hostility 
to  them.  The  government  of  Madras  were  slow 
in  giving  credit  to  the  defection  of  their  ally,  and 
their  in&tuation  seems  to  have  been  unaccount- 
able. "Although,"  says  Colonel  Smith,  "it  was 
as  plain  as  noon  day  to  every  person  except  the 
couDcil  that"  Hyder  Ali  and  Nizam  Ali  "were 
preparing  to  enter  the  Camatic  jointly,  no 
measures  were  taken  to  establish  magazines  of 
provisions  in  proper  phuses,  nor  any  steps  to 
supply  our  army  in  time  of  need  ;*'  and  only 
three  days  before  the  invasion  actually  took 
place,  that  officer  was  directed  to  pass  to  the 
enemy  a  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  his  own 
troons  were  in  the  greatest  want. 

Although  Colonel  Smith  had  no  doubt  of  the 
intentions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  the  nizam,  his  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  country  subjected  him 
to  surprise.  On  the  25th  August,  some  catUe 
belonging  to  the  English  army  were  driven  off, 
and  the  cavalry  hastily  moving  out  to  recover 
them,  found  themselves  attacked  by  very  supe- 
rior numbers,  who  charged  them  into  the  very 
lines  of  the  encampment.  The  loss  of  men  was 
considerable,  and  the  loss  of  cattle  was  a  severe 
misfortune  to  a  force  very  insufficiently  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  of  a  campaign. 

A  corps  of  British  troops  from  Trichinopoly, 
under  Colonel  Wood,  was  advancing,  and  Colo> 
nel  Smith's  movements  were  dire<^ed  towards 
forming  a  junction  with  this  body.  On  his  way 
he  was  attacked,  on  the  3rd  September,  by 
Hyder  Ali,  with  a  large  force  ;  but  the  attack 
was  ill  conducted,  and  ended  in  the  complete 


rout  of  the  confederates.  Colonel  Smith  esti- 
mated the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  two  thousand ; 
his  own  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  killed  and  wounded.  The  victory  was 
complete ;  but  the  want  of  provisions  pre- 
viously felt  had  been  exaggerated  by  the  loss, 
during  the  action,  of  the  small  quantity  of  rice 
in  store.  Apprehensive  of  another  attack  while 
in  this  desperate  condition.  Colonel  Smith 
moved  with  all  speed  towards  Trinomaly,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  his  troops 
having  been  without  either  refreshment  or  reist 
for  twenty-seven  hours.  Here,  on  the  8th 
September,  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Wood. 

At  Trinomaly,  Colonel  Smith  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  he  should  find  abundance  of 
stores.  The  expectation  was  miserably  disap- 
pointed, and  he  was  ahnost  immediately  obliged 
to  remove  his  troops  to  the  eastward  in  search 
of  food,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  and  his 
military  stores  in  Trinomaly.  The  enemy  made 
a  show  of  attacking  that  place,  but  withdrew  on 
the  return  of  Colonel  Smith,  on  the  14th,  with 
a  small  supply  of  provisions.  These  were  ex- 
hausted in  two  days,  and  another  excursion  for 
food  became  necessary.  While  the  English 
army  was  thus  depending  for  its  daily  bread 
almost  on  the  chance  of  tne  day,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  it  was  increased  by  the  ravages  of 
above  forty  thousand  horse  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  suffering  of  want  aggravated  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  these  gloomy 
circumstances,  a  council  of  war  unanimously 
declared  their  conviction  of  the  expediency  of 
withdrawing  the  troops  into  cantonments,  but 
the  authorities  of  the  presidency  refused  their 
consent.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  most  dire 
necessity  could  have  justified  such  a  step ;  but 
it  had  been  well  if  the  government,  who 
insisted  upon  the  army  remaining  in  the  field 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  discourage- 
ment and  distress,  had  made  some  slight 
provision  to  render  it  effective. 

The  enemy  were  aware  of  the  distress  which 
prevailed  in  the  English  army,  and  they  deferred 
an  attack  tiU  the  ^ect  of  long-continued  and 
aggravated  privation  should  increase  the  pro- 
bability of  success.  Colonel  Smith,  however, 
had  succeeded  in  discovering  some  considerable 
stores  of  grain  which  had  been  subterraneously 
concealed.  This  happy  accident  increased  the 
efficiency  of  his  troops  for  the  conflict  which 
was  approaching.  On  the  26th  of  September 
the  enemy  ventured  to  commence  a  distant 
cannonade  upon  Colonel  Smith's  left  from  six- 
teen of  their  heaviest  pieces.  Colonel  Smith 
made  a  movement  from  his  right,  round  a  hill 
which  concealed  the  great  body  of  the  confe- 
derated army  from  his  view,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  or  coming  in  contact  with  their  left. 
The  enemy  observing  this  movement,  and  con- 
cluding that  it  was  made  in  retreat,  put  their 
troops  in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
and  intercepting  the  English  column.  The 
two  armies  were  thus  marching  round  the  hill 
at  the  same  time,  each  concealed  from  the  view 
of  the  other,  although  in  a  very  short  space  of 
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time  their  meetiog  was  ineyitable.  When  it 
took  place  the  eurprise  'was  reciprocal.  The 
first  struggle  was  for  the  possession  of  the  bill. 
It  was  secured  for  the  English  by  the  exertions 
of  Captain  CSooke ;  and  some  rocks,  forming  a 
position  of  considerable  strength,  were  wrested 
n-om  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 
When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  the  contrast  between  the  numbers  was 
striking.  The  English  foroe  consisted  of  four- 
teen hundred  European  infantry,  thirty.  Euro- 
pean cavalry,  nine  thousand  sepoys,  and  fifteen 
hundred  exceedingly  bad  native  cavalry  belong- 
ing to  Mahomed  Ali.  The  numbers  of  the 
enemy  cannot  be  ascertained  with  equal  accu- 
racy, but  they  have  been  computed  at  seventy 
thousand,  of  which  more  than  half  were  cavalry. 
These  were  drawn  up  in  a  crescent,  half  en- 
oircliog  the  British  force,  and  seemingly  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  them.  The  enemy  had 
about  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  but  not 
more  than  thirty  could  be  brouffht  into  action. 
The  English  had  about  the  Utter  number, 
which  fsing  steadily  and  skilfully  served, 
nearly  silenrnd  those  opposed  to  them.  The 
guns  were  then  turned  upon  the  dense  and 
frowning  masses  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  For 
a  few  minutes  the  fire  was  sustained  with  a 
sullen  calmness,  and  the  horsemen  appeared  to 
be  in  expectation  of  orders  to  charge.  None 
were  given  —  to  sit  inactive  and  unmoved 
amidst  the  deadly  havoc  produced  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  English  was  beyond  their 
power  of  endurance,  and  myriads  of  flying 
cavalry  soon  covered  the  field  in  every  direo- 
tion«  Hyder,  who  had  for  some  time  per- 
ceived that  all  was  lost,  now  drew  off  his 
cannon,  and  urged  Niaam  Ali  to  take  the  same 
course  ;  but  the  courage  of  the  soubabdar  at 
this  moment  raged  at  more  than  fever  heat, 
and  he  declared  that  he  would  meet  the  death 
of  Naair  Jung,  rather  than  save  his  life  by 
dishonourable  flight.  The  advance  of  the 
British  army  in  line  abated  his  energy,  and  he 
gave  orders  for  the  guns  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  elephants  bearing  the  women  of  his  esta- 
bliKhment  were  in  the  rear,  and  these  too  were 
ordered  to  turn.  A  soft  voice  from  the  covered 
vehicle  borne  by  one  of  them  exclaimed,  **  This 
elephant  has  not  been  taught  so  to  turn,  he 
follows  the  standard  of  the  empire."  The 
English  shot  fell  thick  and  heavy  around,  but 
the  feminine  champion  of  the  honour  of  the 
empire  would  not  suffer  her  elephant  to  be 
turned  till  the  standard  had  passed,  when  she 
withdrew  followed  by  her  train.  Kiaam  Ali 
was  less  fiistidious  in  reference  to  such  minute 
points  of  honour.  True,  he  had  invoked  the 
&te  of  Nazir  Jung  in  preference  to  dishonour- 
able retreat;  but  within  an  hour  after  this 
burst  of  chivalrous  feeling,  he  and  a  select  body 
of  cavalry  were  galloping  to  the  westward,  the 
superintendence  of  the  retreat  of  his  army  being 
a  duty  unworthy  of  his  royal  attention.  On 
the  following  day  the  confederated  army  was 
observed  at  a  distanoe  in  full  retreat ;  but  a 
train  of  forty-one  pieces  of  artillery  was  bought 


not  too  far  advanced  to  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  capture.  The  attempt  was  made,  and 
succeeded.  Nine  pieces  had  been  taken  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  fourteen  more  were  subse- 
quently secured.  The  loss  of  the  En^UHh  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  that  of  the  enemy 
was  believed  to  exceed  four  thounand.  The  de- 
feat of  the  allies  had  the  effect  of  clearing  tho 
country  of  various  parties  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  ravaging  it,  and  had  plundered  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Madras. 

The  rainy  season  approaching,  the  British 
troops  were  withdrawn  into  cantonments. 
Hyder  Ali,  however,  allowed  not  any  repose 
to  himself  or  his  troops.  Having  gained  pos- 
session of  Tripatore  and  Vaniambaddy,  two 
places  of  inconsiderable  value,  he  proceeded 
to  attack  Amboor,  a  place  of  some  strength, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  smooth 
granite.  It  was  defended  by  Captain  Calvert, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  bravery.  In  five 
days,  Hyder  Ali  had  so  completely  dismantled 
the  lower  fort,  that  it  was  no  longer  tenable ; 
and  Captain  Calvert,  with  a  garrison  of  five 
hundred  sepoys  and  a  few  Europeans,  retired 
to  the  citadel.  The  native  governor  being  dis- 
covered to  be  in  correspondence  with  tbeenemy^ 
was  placed  in  confinement,  and  his  men  dis- 
armed. This  proceeding  disconcerted  Hyder 
All's  plans.  He  still,  however,  proseonted  the 
siege,  and  effected  a  pracUoable  breach,  but, 
fortunately  for  the  besieged,  in  a  part  which 
was  inaccessible.  After  many  abortive  attempts 
to  surprise  the  place,  Hyder  Ali  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  summon  the  garrison,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  of  bestowing  a  florid  eulogmm 
on  the  brave  defence  which  had  been  made. 
The  answer  of  the  blunt  soldier  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  was,  that  Hyder  All  had  not 
yet  offered  him  an  opportunity  of  deserving 
the  compliment.  Another  flag  arrived,  with 
the  offer  of  a  lai^  bribe  and  the  command  of 
half  Hyder  All's  army  as  the  price  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  citadel.  Captain  Calvert,  in 
reply,  advised  Hyder  Ali  to  respect  the  lives 
of  his  servants,  as  the  future  hearer  of  any 
similar  message  would  immediately  be  hanged 
in  the  breach.  Hyder  Ali  had  commenced 
operations  against  Amboor  on  the  10th  Novem- 
ber. His  movements  had  called  the  British 
army  from  their  cantonments ;  and  when  Colonel 
Smith,  on  the  7th  December,  arrived  in  sight 
of  Amboor,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving the  British  flag  still  flying  there.  The 
government  marked  their  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  garrison,  by  aireoting  the  rook 
of  Amboor  to  be  borne  upon  their  colours. 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  Hyder 
Ali  retired,  followed  by  Colonel  Smith,  when 
that  officer  was  not  compelled  to  halt  by  the 
want  of  provisions.  Colonel  Wood,  who  had 
advanced  from  Triohinopoly,  joined  Colonel 
Smith,  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  prevent  it.  Hyder  Ali  however 
made  some  oooasional  demonstrations  o(  act!  vi  ty. 
He  moved  in  person  with  four  thousand  horse, 
two*  thousand  foot»  and  five  guns,  to  attack  a 
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oonvoj,  under  Major  Fitzgerald,  at  the  pass  of 
Singarpetta.  The  object  of  the  movement  was 
discovered  in  time  to  admit  of  strengtheniiig 
the  English  force,  and  the  attack  failed.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  ascended  the  Ghauts 
with  his  numerous  force,  having  left  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  watch  and  annoy  the  British  army. 
At  this  time  the  English  force,  having  been 
two  days  without  rations,  was  compelled  to 
move  in  an  opposite  direction  in  quest  of 
supplies. 

I)epress6d  by  the  reverses  which  had  attend- 
ed his  arms,  and  alarmed  by  an  expedition 
despatched  from  Bengal,  which  threatened  the 
safety  of  Hyderabad,  Kizam  Ali  had,  early  in 
the  month  of  December,  opened  a  secret  com- 
munication with  Colonel  Smith.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  intelligence,  the  arrangements  of 
Hyder  Ali  were  perfect,  and  he  was  soon  ap- 
prized of  what  had  taken  place.  Intimating  to 
Kizam  All  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
his  advances  to  the  English,  Hyder  Ali  affected 
not  to  be  displeased,  but  to  consider  the  step 
as  a  necessary  measure  of  the  temporizing 
policy  it  was  desirable  to  maintain,  till  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  arise  for  re- 
uniting the  Mussulman  interests  in  strength 
sufficient  to  expel  the  infidels  from  the  Deccan. 
He  suggested,  however,  the  expediency  of 
separating  the  two  armies.  Nizam  Ali  imme- 
diately acted  on  the  suggestion,  by  moving  to 
the  northward,  and  on  the  same  day  he  sent 
an  officer  openly  to  the  English  camp.  Colo- 
nel Smith  recommended  a  mission  to  the 
presidency,  and  eventually  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, to  which  the  Nabob,  Mahomet  Ali,  was 
also  a  party.  The  weakness  of  the  government 
of  Madras  was  here  again  visible,  for,  after 
they  had  reduced  their  enemy  to  sue  for  peace, 
they  consented  to  become  his  annual  tributaries 
to  no  inconsiderable  amount.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hyder  Ali  was  denounced  as  a  rebel  and 
an  usurper ;  and,  as  a  just  punishment  of  his 
misdeeds,  the  dewanny  of  Mysore  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English,  upon  the  easy  conditions 
of  conquering  the  country,  and  rendering  to 
Nizam  Ali  a  large  additional  tribute. 

The  situation  of  Hyder  Ali  had  tempted 
some  of  the  Malabar  chieft  to  make  an  effort 
to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  the  government  of 
Bombay  had  fitted  out  a  formidable  expedition 
against  him.  Mangalore  being  left  wiUi  an 
insufficient  garrison,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  without  material  resistance,  and  the 
commander  of  Hyder  All's  fleet,  from  pique,  it 
is  said,  at  the  appointment  of  a  cavalry  offioer 
to  be  his  superior,  surrendered  his  charge  to 
the  same  power.  Buswaraj  Drooj,  or  "  fortified 
island,"  and  some  other  places,  were  also  cap- 
tured ;  but  in  an  atteinpt  upon  part  of  the 
works  of  Cananore  the  Engliui  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  Indeed  their  temporary 
success  soon  deserted  them.  Hyder  AH  not 
only  despatched  troops  to  support  his  interests 
on  the  western  coast,  but  proceeded  there  in 
prson.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  with- 
oold  from  the  English  force  intelligeoce  6f  his 


approach,  and  by  apparent  inactivity  to  deceive 
them  into  a  fancied  security  till  the  moment 
arrived  for  striking  an  effective  blow.  Not  a 
soldier  of  Hyder  Ali  was  visible  till  an  over- 
whelming  army,  led  by  himself,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  Mangalore  early  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  place  was  forthwith  quitted  by  the 
English,  and  in  attempting  to  embark  the 
garrison  in  boats,  severe  loss  was  sustained 
through  the  mismanagement  of  those  by  whom 
the  operation  was  conducted.  All  the  artillery 
and  stores  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  and 
what  was  worse,  the  sick  and  wounded,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  Europeans  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  sepoys,  were  left  to  their  mercy. 
Little  remained  to  be  accomplished  on  the 
coast,  and  that  little  was  soon  performed. 
Hyder  Ali  then  proceeded  to  Bednore,  where 
he  had  summoned  the  principal  landholders  to 
meet  him.  His  exactions  had  made  him  very 
unpopular  with  this  class  of  persons,  and  they 
had  manifested  a  disposition  to  favour  the 
English  cause  to  the  extent  of  readily  supply- 
ing the  invaders  with  provisions.  This  was 
an  offence  not  to  be  overlooked  by  Hyder  Ali ; 
and  in  the  punishment  which  he  determined  to 
inflict,  he  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  gratify 
his  vengeance  and  his  avarice.  He  announced  to 
those  who  had  attended  his  summonatbat  their 
treason  was  known  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  it  in  a  manner  better  adapted 
to  the  existing  state  of  his  afiairs  than  by 
sentencing  them  to  death.  A  list  of  thecriminals 
was  then  produced,  and  against  the  name  of 
each  an  enormous  fine  appeared.  The  conduct 
of  Hyder  All's  affairs  was  marked  by  great 
precision  ;  for  every  purpose  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct provision.  Among  other  establishments 
nicely  contrived  so  as  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  great  machine  of  his  govern- 
ment was  a  department  of  torture.  To  this  the 
offenders  present  were  immediately  consigned, 
till  their  guilt  should  be  expiated  by  payment 
of  the  sums  in  which  they  were  respectively 
mulcted,  and  orders  were  issued  for  taking 
similar  proceedings  with  regard  to  those  whose 
fears  hsid  kept  them  away. 

So  miserably  defective  were  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Madras  government  and  their 
ally  the  naboh,  in  obtMoing  intelligence,  that 
nearly  three  months  after  Hyder  Ali  had 
departed  for  the  westward  they  were  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  course  he  had  taken.  The  Eng^ 
lish  arms  were  however  successful  in  reducing 
Eroad,  and  many  places  in  the  districts  of 
B&ramahAl,  Salem,  Uoimbatore,  and  DindiguL 
Colonel  Wood  deemed  it  practicable  to  main- 
tain the  countries  which  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  by  occupying  the  passes 
which  connected  them  with  Mysore,  and  these 
be  believed  and  officially  reported  to  be  only 
three.  Not  many  days  after  he  had  made 
this  report,  he  was  astonished  by  the  advance 
of  bodies  of  horse  by  unsuspected  roads,  and 
he  then  avowed  his  conviction  that  no  force 
could  prevent  their  access  through  the  diffi- 
cult and  secret  passages  of  the  hilb. 
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The  division  of  the  army  under  Colonel 
Smith  was  occupied  more  to  the  northward. 
Kistnagherrj  surrendered  to  him  on  the  2nd 
May.     In  June,  possession  was  obtained  of 
the  fortress  of  Mulwftgul,  in  a  manner  little 
creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
transaction.     Cular  surrendered  shortly  after- 
wards.    In  July,  Oosoor  was  taken,  and  some 
other  places  to  the  south  and  west  of  it.     A 
body  of  Mahrattas,    which  had   been  taken 
into  ftie  English  service  on  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Smith,  joined  in  August.     On  the 
day  on  which  the  junction  was  effected,  Hyder 
Ali,  having  returned  from  his  western  expe- 
dition, entered  Bangalore  with  the  light  troops 
of  his  advance.     He  was  foiled  in  an  attack 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  which  he 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men. 
The  lead  in  the  attempt  was  assigned  to  the 
cavalry,  who  were  to  penetrate  to  the  tent  of 
Morari  Row,  and  possess  themselves  of  his 
head.    The  infantry  were  to  follow,  and  com- 
plete the  victi)ry  which  was  anticipated  as  the 
result  of  the  attack.     Morari  Row  no  sooner 
learned  that  the  attack  was  made  by  cavalry, 
than,   to  prevent  friends  and  enemies  being 
mistaken,  he  gave  orders  that  not  one  of  bis 
men  should  mount,  but  each  stand  at  the  head 
of  his  hone,  and  cut  down  without  distinction 
every  person  on    horseback.      These  orders 
were  strictly  executed.     From  the  irregular 
construction  of  a  Mahratta  camp,  the  advance 
of  cavalry  is  subjected  to  numerous  impedi- 
ments,  and  confusion  soon  ensued.     It  was 
increased  by  an  accident     The  state  elephant 
of  Morari   Row   having  received  a  wound, 
broke  loose  from  his    picquets   and  rushed 
wildly  through  the  camp.     He  carried  with 
him  the  chain  by  which  he  had  been  attached. 
This  he  seized  with  his  trunk,   and  hurled 
furiously  against  a  mass  of  cavalry  which  he 
met,   throwing  them  back   headlong  over  a 
column  of  infiintry  who  were  behind  them. 
These,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  shock, 
retired  in  dismay  ;  and  before  order  could  be 
restored,  the  symptoms  of  motion  in  the  Eng- 
lish camp  discouraged  a  renewal  uf  the  attack. 
Early  in  September,  Hyder  Ali  made  a  cir- 
cuitous march  in  a  southern  direction,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  division  of  Colonel 
Woody  who  was  ascending  from  BftramahAl  to 
join  Colonel  Smith.  The  route  of  Colonel  Wood 
lay  through  a  long  defile,  and  Hyder  Ali  had 
mode  the  requisite  dispositions  to  be  pre- 
pared to  open  on  his  troops  an  enfilading  fire, 
on  their  arrival  at  a  particular  spot  favourable 
to  the  object.    The  advance  of  Hyder  Ali,  as 
-well  as  that  of  Colonel  Wood,  was  reported  to 
Calonei  Smith  by  scouts  whom  he  had  sent 
out    to  collect  intelligence  ;    and  the  latter 
officer,  perceiving  that  he  had  time  to  antici- 
pate Hyder  Ali,  and  post  his  division  so  as  to 
re<?eive  him  with  advantage,  advanced  with 
jhccelerated  speed,  and  despatched  messengers 
across  the  hills  to  apprize  Colonel  Wood  of  his 
intentions.    The  success  of  the  plan  was  frus- 
trated   by  Colonel  Wood  firing  a  salute  in 


honour  of  the  approach  of  his  coadjutor  in 
arms.  This  imprudent  mark  of  respect  and 
exultation  warned  Hyder  Ali  to  retire,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  intimation. 
Colonel  Smith  gave  orders  for  pursuit,  but 
nothing  was  gained  by  it. 

The  incidents  of  war  were  at  this  time 
relieved  by  an  attempt  at  negotiation ;  but 
the  British  authorities  demanded  more  than 
Hyder  would  yield,  and  the  only  result  was 
that  which  ordinarily  follows  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  negotiation — an  aggravation  of 
hostile  feeling. 

MulwAgul  returned  into  the  hands  of  Hyder 
All  by  means  similar  to  those  by  whioh  it  was 
lost  to  him.  Colonel  Smith  had  o<kmpied  it 
with  a  party  of  his  own  troops.  Two  mem- 
bers of  council,  who  were  with  the  army  under 
the  name  of  field-deputies,  thought  fit  to 
remove  them,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  a 
company  of  Mahomed  Ali*8  troops.  Hyder 
Ali,  by  tampering  with  the  Mussulman  officer 
in  command,  prepared  the  way  for  its  yielding 
at  once  to  an  apparent  surprise.  Colonel  Wood 
made  a  movement  to  relieve  it,  but  was  too 
late.  He  succeeded  in  recovering  the  lower 
forty  but  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  rock  by  escalade.  The  day  after 
this  unsuccessful  attempt  a  body  of  light  troop* 
appeared  in  view,  and  their  object,  it  was  con- 
jectured, was  to  cover  a  convoy  for  the  garrison. 
Colonel  Wood  moved  out  with  twa  companies 
and  a  gun  to  reconnoitre,  and  when  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  his  camp  perceived 
three  thousand  horse,  followed  by  a  heavy 
column  of  in&ntry,  approaching  to  surround 
him.  He  galloped  back  to  the  nearest  picquet, 
and  having  sent  forward  orders  to  place  the 
baggage  in  safety  and  form  the  line,  he  returned 
with  the  picquet  guard,  consisting,  like  the 
force  which  had  accompanied  him,  of  two  com- 
panies and  a  gun.  He  found  the  first  party 
completely  surronndedi  but  he  forced  a  passage 
through  the  enemy  and  joined  it.  Hyder  All's 
whole  army,  however,  appeared  on  an  eminence 
about  a  mile  in  front,  and  the  British  com- 
mander saw  that  he  bad  no  course  but  to 
retreat  with  all  speed.  He  accordingly  aban- 
doned his  two  guns,  and  prepared  to  force  a 
passage  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had 
just  advanced.  His  object  was  aided  by  a 
battalion  detached  from  the  line  to  support 
him,  and  which  attacked  in  flank  the  body 
through  which  he  had  to  pass.  With  some 
difficulty  the  retreating  force  reached  a  point 
where  they  could  receive  further  assistance 
from  the  line,  and  the  battle  was  maintained 
with  vigour,  but  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  JBoglish  force,  who  gradually  receded 
before  the  well-directed  guns  and  impetuous 
charges  of  the  enemy,  ^e  unfiivourable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  action  had  com- 
menced had  never  been  overcome,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost  to  the  Eogiish.  It  was  retrieved  by  a 
stratagem.  The  baggage  guard  was  com- 
mandeid  by  Captain  Brooke.  This  officer  had 
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saffered  severely  in  the  escalade  oa  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  his  strength  aiOQunted  only 
to  four  companies  and  two  guns.  With  this 
insignificaiit  force  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
turning  the  tide  of  victory  in  favour  of  hia 
country.  The  sick  and  wminded  were  «nder 
his  protection ;  as  many  of  them  as  were  able 
to  move  were  drawn  out  to  add  te  the  appa- 
rent strength  of  his  force  ;  the  two  guns  were 
dragged  by  volunteer  followers,  and  nmnned 
by  wounded  artillerymen.  Hie  summit  of  a 
flat  rock  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  operation, 
and  was  approached  by  a  circuitous  and 
concealed  route.  Immediately  on  its  being 
attained,  the  two  guns  opened  a  fre  of  grape 
on  the  enemy^s  left  flank,  and  the  voice  of 
every  individual  in  the  little  band,  sound  or 
sick,  joined  that  of  their  conmander  in  shout- 
ing, ''  Hurrah  I  Smith  J  Smith  1 "  Throughout 
the  6eld  the  impression  was  conveyed  alike  to 
friends  aodeaemiefl,  that  the  division  of  Colonel 
Smith  had  arrived  ;  and  the  effect  was  almost 
magical.  The  delusion,  indeed,  could  not  long 
be  maintained ;  but  the  temporary  advantage 
which  it  gave  the  Engtish  allowed  Colonel 
Wood  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better  dis- 
position of  bis  force;  and  when  Hyder  Ali, 
after  discovering  the  deception,  resumed  the 
attack,  he  found  his  opponents  well  prepared 
to  receive  him.  Repeatedly  foiled  im  his 
attempts,  he  retucued  again  and  again,  but 
etill  in  vain  ;  and  when  darkness  put  an  end 
to  the  combat^  the  English  remained  in  pos- 
•ession  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  Uyder  Ali 
was  reported  to  amount  to  a  thousand  men  ; 
the  loss  of  the  English  was  less  than  a  quarter 
of  that  number. 

After  various  marehings  and  oountermardi- 
ings  unworthy  of  relation,  Hyder  Ali  laid  siege 
to  Oossoor.  Colonel  Wood  moved  to  relieve 
it^  but  so  precipitately  and  incautiously,  that 
he  effected  little  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison 
at  Oossoor,  while  he  exposed  Baoglore  to  an 
attack  from  the  enemy.  Bauglore  was  garri- 
soned by  part  of  Mahomed  Aii*s  trocos  under 
the  command  of  a  British  officer.  The  forae 
of  Hyder  Ali  approached  in  several  distinct 
columns^  preceded  by  cannon,  and  attended  by 
all  the  auxiliaries  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
m  siege.  The  enemy  gained  possession  of  the 
pettiUi,  or  town,  within  the  walls,  but  made 
no  attempt  upon  the  fort ;  content  with  load- 
ing all  the  carts  and  tumlmls  that  could  be 
spared  with  the  stores  and  baggage  of  Colonel 
Wood's  division,  which  had  been  left  in  the 
pettah  for  safety,  and  with  the  capture  of 
acme  eighteen-pounders  which  were  without 
the  gate.  A  dreadful  scene  occurred  on  this 
occasion.  The  entrance  of  the  enemy  had 
caused  a  rush  of  men,  women,  and  children 
towards  the  fiort  for  safety,  some  of  them  driv- 
ing camels,  horses,  or  oxen.  The  gate  was 
•ttddeniy  shut,  but  the  masses  behind  con- 
tinuing to  press  on  thoee  in  front,  two  thousand 
human  beings,  it  is  said,  perished,  in  common 
with  a  larger  number  oif  beasts  of  various 
kinds,  the  whole  being  forced  together  in  an 
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indiscriminate  mass.  Hyder  Ali  leisurely  re- 
tired, after  appropriating  everything  movable, 
and  was  neaHv  out  of  sight  when  Colonel 
Wood  returned  from  Oossoor.  He  appeared 
again  four  days  afterwards,  intercepting  the 
march  of  the  English  army  towards  Oolar,  to 
which  place  they  were  proceeding  in  search  of 
supplies,  drove  in  the  outposts,  and  commenced 
a  cannonade  from  a  battery  of  twelve  of  his 
heaviest  pieces,  including  among  them  those 
which  he  had  taken  at  iBanglore.  The  can- 
nonade was  returned  by  the  English,  and 
maintained  by  both  sides  through  the  whole 
day.  At  night  the  enemy  apparently  retired, 
and  Colonel  Wood  resumed  his  march,  but 
had  scarcely  cleared  the  ground  on  which  the 
fomner  attack  took  place,  when  he  was  again 
assailed  by  the  fire  of  Hyder  Ali*s  infantry, 
which  continued  to  annoy  him  throughout  the 
night.  In  the  morning  an  attempt  was  made 
to  intersect  the  English  columns^  and  destroy 
them  in  detail.  This  was  frustrated.  The 
march  recommenced,  and  continued  for  about 
two  miles,  when  another  attack  rendered  it 
necessary  to  halt.  The  conflict  thus  resumed 
was  kept  up  for  some  time,  when  Hyder  All 
suddenly  withdrew,  without  any  motive  dls- 
cernibie  by  the  English.  The  cause  was  soon 
explained,  by  the  arrival  of  the  other  division 
of  the  English  army,  now  commanded  by 
Mi^or  Fitcgerald,  Colonel  Smith  having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  presidency.  Major  Fitsgerald 
having  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Bauglore,  had 
concluded  that  Colonel  Wood's  division  would 
be  distressed  for  provisions  and  equipments. 
Recalliag  all  the  detachments  that  could  be 
summoned  in  time,  and  ooUecting  a  large 
supply  of  rice,  he  made  a  forced  march  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  suffering  division  was 
likely  to  be  found,  and  the  sound  of  the  firing 
in  the  last  affiur  with  Hyder  Ali  had  guided 
him  to  the  exact  spot  where  his  asastanoe  was 
required.  Colonel  Wood  was  in  such  a  state 
of  despondency  as,  in  the  eyes  of  Major  Fitz- 
gerald, rendered  him  incompetent  to  the  duties 
of  command  ;  and  the  latter  transmitted  a 
representation  to  the  commander-in-cbie^ 
Colonel  Smith,  of  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
troops  under  some  other  direction  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  honour  of  the  army. 
Colonel  Smith  laid  this  document  before  the 
government^  and  Colonel  Wood  was  ordered 
to  proceed  under  arrest  to  Madras.  This  pro- 
ceeding appears  to  have  been  somewhat  harsh. 
Colonel  Wood  had  displayed  little  military 
talent ;  but  he  had  courage  approaching  the 
verge  of  rashness,  if  it  did  not  pass  it.  In 
his  later  engagements  with  Hvder  Ali  this 
quality  was  not  manifested ;  but  the  cause 
probably  was  that,  like  many  other  men  of 
sanguine  temperament,  he  was  subject^  on 
meeting  with  reverses,  to  excessive  depression. 
In  Osimbatore,  the  Engli;>h  were  gradually 
dispossessed  of  their  posts,  which  appear  to 
have  been  arranged  with  little  remrd  to  sound 
military  principles.  Fuzzul  OoUa  Khan,  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  Hyder  Ali,  entered 
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tbe  proyince  witb  seven  thousand  men  and  ten 
gnnn,  and  proceeded  vigorouslj,  but  cantiously, 
to  effect  the  object  of  bis  advance.     Near  Ca- 
veriporam  he  received  a  check  from  an  insig- 
nificant force  led  by  a  man  of  very  hmnble 
•     station.    An  English  seijeant,  named  Hoskin, 
commanded  an  advanced  post  of  two  compa- 
nies and  one  gnn  in  a  mnd  fort,  which  he 
defended  with  a  spirit  that  entitles  him  to 
remembrance.    Reporting  to  his  officer  the 
success  of  his  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  he  added^  "I  expect  them  again  to- 
morrow morning  in  two  parties,  with  guns :  I 
will  take  tbe  guns  from  themy  with  tbe  help  of 
Grod.'*   The  success  of  the  gallant  serjeant  was 
not  equal  to  his  noble  confidence.     In  a  sub- 
sequent attempt  the  fort  was  carried,  bat  not 
until  it  had  become  a  heap  of  rains,  nor  then 
without  a  sanguinary  eonflict.    The  fate  of  its 
brave  defender  is  unknown  ;   be  probably  met 
a  soldier's  death  on  the  spot  where  he  had  so 
eminently  displayed  a  soldier's  spirit.  Another 
post  at  Gujelhutty  was  well  defended  by  Lien- 
tenant  Andrews.     It  sustained  two  assaults^ 
in  the  second  of  which  the  English  commander 
fell,  and  the  po«t  was  surrendered.     Coimba- 
tore  and  Benaicancota  were  lost  by  treachery  ; 
and  the  officer  commanding  at  f  alagaut  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  and  his  garrison  from 
massacre    by  secret    flight.      In    December, 
Hyder  Ali  entered  BAraroahAl,  and  the  English 
.posts  in  that  province  fell  with  the  same  cele- 
rity as  in  Coimbatore.     In  marching  for  the 
reduction  of  Eroad,  Hyder  Ali  encountered  an 
English  party,   consisting  of  fifty  Eoropeana 
and  two  hundred  sepoys,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Nixon.     Two  deep  columns  of  In&ntry, 
supported  by  twelve  thousand  horse,  moved  to 
their  destruction.  Captain  Nixon  and  his  little 
force  remained  firm  while  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing, and,  when  the   latter  had  airrived 
within  twenty  yards  of  them,  gave  fire.    The 
Europeans   then  rushed  forward,   and  their 
fifty  bayonets  spread  instant  oonfasion  among 
the   enemy's   infantry,  who  broke  and  fied. 
This,   however,  was  all  that  their  gallantry 
achieved.    The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  at  tbe 
same  moment  charged  the  sepoys  in  flank  and 
rear;  and  the  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  English  party  included  every  man,  Eu- 
ropean and  native,  with  tbe  single  exception 
of  an  ofi&oer  named  lieutenant  Gorebam.    His 
life  was  saved  by  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
language,  of  which  in  the  last  extremity  he 
availed  himself,  to  request  the  humanity  of  a 
native   of  rank.     Hyder  Ali  lost  no  time  in 
advancing  to  Eroad ;  and  to  make  his  victory 
known,   on  arriving  there  he  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  request  the  attendance  of  an  English 
Burgeon  to  attend  to  the  wounded  prisoners. 
An  extraordinary  proceeding  followed.  Hyder 
Alij    on    learning    the   extent  of  Lieutenant 
Gorebam 's  lingual  acquirements,  enjoined  him 
to  translate  into  English  a  summons,  demand- 
ing tbe  surrender  of  Eroad,  and  inviting  the 
commander.  Captain  OrUm,  to  repair  in  person 
to  Hyder  All's  tent^  under  an  assurance  that^ 


if  terms  of  capitulation  should  not  be  arranged, 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  return.  With  an 
infatuation  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account, 
Captain  Orton  trusted  the  promise  of  Hyder 
Ali.  The  result  will  readily  be  conjectured. 
Captain  Orton  was  detained,  and  atrocious  as 
this  breach  of  iaitb  at  first  ajwears,  Hyder  Ali 
was  not  without  excuse.  Tbe  officer  second 
in  command  in  tbe  Eloglish  garrison  was  a 
Captain  Robinson,  who  had  surrendered  at 
Vaniambaddy  under  parole  not  to  serve  again 
during  tbe  war.  He  was  now  serving,  not 
only  to  his  own  disgrace,  but  to  that  of  the 
government  whioh  sanctioned  the  dishonour- 
able act.  Hyder  Ali  declared  that  tbe  viola- 
tion of  parole  by  Captain  Robinson  absolved 
him  from  observing  hie  promise  to  permit 
the  departure  of  Captain  Orton;  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  placability,  he  professed  himself 
willing,  if  the  hotter  officer  would  write  an 
order  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  to  permit 
the  entire  garrison,  with  their  property,  to 
retire  unmolested  to  Trichinopoly.  Captain 
Orton  refused — on  the  following  day  he  con- 
sented. How  the  change  was  effected  does 
not  appear.  *'Tbe  nvodes,"  saya  Colonel 
Wilks,  "  cannot  be  distinctly  traced,  but  may 
well  be  imagined.''  That  Captain  Orton 
should  have  walked  into  the  pitfall  prepared 
for  him  by  Hyder  Ali  is  astonishing  ;  that  he 
should  then  have  sought  to  extricate  himself 
by  an  act  which,  in  the  eye  of  strict  military 
iustiee,  merited  death,  is  astonishing  ;  and  not 
less  astonishing  is  the  fiKst  that  Captain  Robin- 
son obeyed  the  order  extorted  from  Captain 
Orton,  and  surrendered  the  place.  The  gar- 
rison were  removed,  not  to  Trichinopoly,  but 
to  Seringapatam ;  and  in  a  dungeon  within 
that  city  the  recreant  Captain  Robinson  pe- 
rished. This  officer's  breach  of  faith  afforded 
Hyder  Ali  a  pretence  for  a  further  act  of  de- 
ception. Captain  Fassain,  who  had  resisted  at 
dveriporam  till  resistance  was  vain,  capitu- 
lated on  condition  of  himself  and  his  garrison 
being  released  on  parole.  Like  the  garrisoo 
at  &oad,  they  too  were  marched  to  Seringa- 
patam. 

Darkly  and  heavily  did  tbe  year  1768  close 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  Ritish  government 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  A  few  weeks  had 
wrested  from  them  nearly  all  that  they  had 
previously  gained,  and  Fuzzul  Oolla  Khan  was 
sent  to  visit  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  while  his 
master  ravaged  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cavery — flaming  villages  and  a 
flying  population  everywhere  marking  his  pro- 
gress. The  government  of  Msuiras  became 
alarmed,  as  well  tbey  might,  and  made 
advances  for  accommodation.  Hyder  Ali 
requested  that  an  English  officer  might  be  sent 
to  confer  with  him,  and  Captain  Brooke  was 
despatched  thither  in  compliance  with  his 
wish.  Hyder  Ali  expatiated  on  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Englinh,  and  oh  his  own  desire  for 
ptiace  ;  on  the  exertions  he  had  made  to  pro- 
mote that  object,  and  on  the  unreasonable 
manner  in  which  his  overtures  had  been  re- 
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jeoted  ;  on  tbe  wrongs  which  he  had  received 
from  Mahomed  Ali,  and  on  the  evil  effects  of 
that  prince's  influence  in  the  coancila  of  tbe 
English.  He  referred  to  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  Mysore  as  a  barrier  to  Arcot 
against  the  Mabrattas,  and,  adverting  to  a 
threatened  invasion  by  that  power,  intimated 
that  he  conld  not  oppose  both  them  and  the 
English  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  remained 
for  the  latter  power  to  determine  whether  he 
shonld  con  tin  ne  to  shield  them  from  the 
former  as  heretofore,  or  whether  he  should 
unite  with  the  Mabrattas  for  the  destruction  of 
the  English.  Captain  Brooke,  in  reply,  pointed 
out  the  superior  advantages  of  an  sJliauce  with 
the  English  to  one  with  the  Mahrattas,  to 
which  Hyder  Ali  assented,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  Colonel  Smith  should  oome  up  to  the 
army  invested  with  full  powers  of  negotiation. 
Captain  Brooke  suggested  that  Hyder  Ali 
diould  send  a  vakeel  to  Madras.  This  he 
refused,  on  the  twofold  ground,  that  it  would 
give  umbrage  to  tbe  IVuihrattas,  and  that  at 
Madras  all  his  efforts  for  peace  would  be  frus- 
trated by  Mahomed  Ali.  Before  taking  his 
leave.  Captain  Brooke  suggested  to  Hyder  Ali 
that  there  was  one  proof  of  his  friendly  and 
pacific  disposition  which  might  readily  and  at 
once  be  afforded :  tbe  discontinuance  of  the 
excesses  by  which  the  country  was  devastated, 
and  the  defenceless  inhabitants  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness.  The  proposal  met 
probably  with  all  tbe  success  which  the  pro- 
poser expected.  Of  friendly  professions  Hyder 
Ali  was  profuse,  but  of  nothing  more.  He 
answered,  that  his  treasury  was  not  enriched 
by  the  excesses  complained  of,  but  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  services  of 
some  volunteers  whose  conduct  he  could  not 
control.  The  report  of  this  conversation  was 
forwarded  to  Madras,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  a 
member  of  council,  was  deputed  to  negotiate. 
He  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Hyder  Ali  on  the 
18th  of  February^  and  quitted  it  on  tbe  21st, 
with  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  eovemor 
And  council,  having  previously  concluded  a 
truce  for  twelve  days.  The  governor  of  Madras 
had  every  reason  to  denire  peace :  so  great 
was  their  distress  that  the  Company's  invest- 
ments were  entirely  suspended,  and  it  was 
stated  that  their  resources  were  insufficient  to 
carry  on  the  war  more  than  four  months 
longer.  Hyder  All's  proposals  were,  however, 
rejected,  and  hostilities  recommenced.  Colonel 


Smith,  who  had  returned  to  the  field,  watched 
the  movements  of  Hyder  Ali  with  unceasing 
vigilance,  and  frequently  counteracted  them 
with  admirable  skill.  The  manceuvres  of  the 
two  armies  bad  brought  them  about  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Madras,  when  suddenly  dismissing  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  infantry,  the  greater  part  of  his 
cavalry,  together  with  his  guns  and  baggage  ol 
every  description,  Hyder  Ali,  with  six  thou- 
sand horse,  advanced  rapidly  towards  that 
place,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  appeared  be- 
fore it.  A  small  party  of  infantry  joined  him 
on  the  following  day.  He  immediately  caused 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  governor  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  treat  for  peacr,  and  re* 
questing  that  Mr.  Dupre,  a  member  of  council 
and  next  in  succession  to  the  chair,  might  be 
deputed  to  attend  him.  Tbe  character  of  the 
man  who  made  this  demand,  the  place  from 
which  it  was  made,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  arrived  there,  all  contri- 
buted to  secure  attention  to  the  message.  Mr. 
Dupre  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Hvder  Ali  on 
tbe  morning  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  and, 
after  a  series  of  confereuces,  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  were  agreed  upon.  The  treaty  was 
executed  by  the  governor  and  council  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  and  by  Hyder  Ali  on  tbe  4  th. 
With  reference  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  tbe  peace  was  concluded,  Hyder  Ali 
may  be  regarded  as  having  displayed  much 
moderation.  A  mutual  restoration  of  captured 
places  was  provided  for,  and  Caroor,  an  ancient 
dependency  of  Mysore,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  retained  by  Mahomed  Ali,  was  to 
be  rendered  back.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  difficulties  arose  from  a  demand  of 
Hyder  Ali  for  the  liberation  of  some  persons 
kept  prisoners  by  Mahomed  Ali,  and  of  the 
surrender  of  some  stores  at  Colar.  With  much 
persuasion  the  nabob  was  induced  to  comply 
with  the  former  demand,  and  the  latter  was 
yielded  by  tbe  British  government,  probably 
because  it  was  felt  to  be  vain  to  refuse. 

Thus  terminated  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali — 
a  war  needlessly  and  improvidently  commenced, 
and  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  go- 
vernment, with  singular  weakness  and  unskil- 
fulness.  Its  conclusion  was  far  more  happy 
than  that  government  had  any  right  to  expect, 
either  from  their  own  measures  or  from  the 
character  of  their  enemy. 
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The  diyidends  of  tbe  East-India  Company, 
like  those  of  other  mercantile  bodies,  bad  been 
accustomed  to  fluctuate  accordingly  as  circum- 
stances were  prosperous  or  adverse.  In  1766, 
tbe  dividend  had  for  some  time  been  made  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  news 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Oriasa,  impressed  the  proprietors 
with  a  belief  that  more  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  at  the  same  general  court  in  which 
the  success  of  dive's  negotiation  was  an- 
nounced, a  motion  was  made  to  raise  the  divi- 
dend to  eieht  per  cent. ;  but  the  Court  of 
Directors  naving  delivered  an  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  proposal  was  premature,  the 
motion,  in  deference  to  their  judgment,  was 
withdrawn.  At  the  next  general  court,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  increase  of  dividend  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  an  augmentation 
of  still  greater  amount  was  called  for.  It  was 
moved  that  the  next  dividend  should  be  made 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  anticipating  that  a  pro- 
posal for  increasing  the  dividend  would  be 
made,  bad  prepared  a  report,  the  result  of  an 
investigation  of  the  Company's  affairs,  with 
special  regard  to  the  subject  of  debate ;  and 
their  conclusion  was,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  Company  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  any 
increase.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  motion 
was  pressed  to  a  division,  and  was  finallv 
determined  by  a  ballot,  the  result  of  which 
gave  a  victory  to  tbe  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posed increase.  This  was  followed  by  a 
proposal  to  make  overtures  to  Government  for 
an  extension  of  the  duration  of  the  Company's 
charter,  on  couBideration  of  their  admitting 
the  State  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
their  recent  acquisition.  The  proposal,  how- 
ever, was  met  by  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  which  was  carried.  This  result  was 
followed  by  a  motion,  recommending  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  take  measures  for  obtaining 
fix>m  parliament  further  powers  for  extending 
the  trade  of  the  Company,  and  securing  to 
them  the  benefits  of  the  grants  and  acquisitions 
recently  obtained.  An  amendment  upon  this 
was  moved,  embodying  the  views  of  those  who 
had  supported  the  first  motion,  but  without 
specially  referring  to  them;  motions  of  ad- 
journment nne  dte,  and  of  adjournment  to  a 
future  day,  were  made,  and,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  the  court  broke  up,  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  subject  should  be  resumed  at 
the  quarterly  court,  which  was  approaching. 


But  the  successful  results  of  Clive's  policy  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  others  as  well  as  of  the 
proprietors  of  East-India  stock.  Several 
months  before  the  discussion  last  noticed,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  then  prime  minister,  had 
intimated  to  the  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man that  tbe  afikirs  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany would  probably  occupy  the  attention  of 
parliament  in  the  approaching  session,  and  that 
it  might  be  expected  to  meet  before  Christmas. 
It  had  met  on  the  11th  November;  and  on  the 
25th,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Company.  It  was  carried, 
upon  a  division,  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  against  seventy-six  ;  and  it  was  then  fur- 
ther resolved,  that  the  conmiittee  should  consist 
of  the  "whole  House." 

On  the  10th  December,  the  court  received 
orders  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons  a 
variety  of  papers,  including  copies  of  all  trea- 
ties and  grants  from  any  native  powers  between 
1756  and  1766,  both  years  inclusive ;  as  well 
as  of  all  correspondence  relating  thereto,  and 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  terri- 
torial revenues.  At  the  time  of  making  these 
orders,  the  House  also  called  for  a  statement 
of  all  expenses  incurred  by  Gk>vemment  on 
account  of  the  East-India  Company  during  the 
period  to  which  the  order  for  copies  of  the 
treaties  and  grants  applied.  These  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  were  made  known  to  the 
general  court  held  a  few  days  after  the  service 
of  the  orders,  and  the  effect  was  to  create  a 
general  impression  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  advisable  to  make  any  ap- 
plication to  parliament.  With  reference  to  the 
order  for  a  statement  of  expenses  incurred  by 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  it  was 
suggested  that  a  counter-statement  should  be 
prepared,  of  charges  thrown  upon  the  Company 
by  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  their 
possessions,  the  reduction  and  temporary  re- 
tention of  Manilla,  and  other  similar  causes ; 
but  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  intimated, 
had  already  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
prietors on  this  point,  by  giving  orders  for  the 
preparation  of  such  a  statement.  The  general 
court  adjourned  till  the  81st  December,  on 
which  day  a  motion,  recommending  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  treat  with  the  ministry  and 
report  their  proceedings,  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  called  for  a 
variety  of  papers,  but  the  committee  did  not 
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proceed  to  business  till  the  latter  end  of  March. 
It  sat  at  intervals  through  the  month  of  April 
and  part  of  May.  In  the  mean  time  the  desire 
of  the  proprietors  for  an  increase  of  their  divi« 
dend  continued,  but  the  ministers  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  alike  opposed  to  its 
gratification.  At  a  general  court,  held  on  the 
6th  May,  the  chairman  reported  the  results  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  apprised 
the  proprietors  of  the  feeling  entertained  by 
the  latter  against  an  increase  of  the  dividend. 
It  was,  notwithstanding,  moved,  that  the  diri- 
dend  for  the  ensuing  half-year  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  motion  was  carried.  On  the  following 
day,  the  House  of  Commons  called  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  at  which  this  vote  was 
passed  ;  and  at  another  general  court,  held  on 
the  8th,  the  Court  of  Directors  recommended 
that  it  should  be  rescinded.  After  a  debate  of 
great  length,  a  resolution  was  passed,  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  arrangement  witli  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  should  be  secured  to  the 
proprietors.  This  did  not  differ  tfubstantially 
fi-om  the  former  resolution,  as  that  sum  would 
have  furnished  a  dividend  of  twelve-Mid-a-half 

Eer  cent.  On  the  day  on  which  this  court  was 
eld,  Mr.  Fuller,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee uf  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating  iheCompany^s 
dividends,  and  the  motion  was  carried.  The 
bill  was  brought  in  on  the  11th,  and  read  a 
firfit  time.  On  the  1.2th  it  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  1 9th. 
The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  restrain  any  in- 
oresse  of  dividend  beyond  ten  per  cent,  till  the 
next  session  of  parliament. 

On  the  18th  May,  the  chairman  reported  to 
a  geneml  court  then  held,  that  copies  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  precedii^  court,  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  GrafU»n,  premier, 
Mr.  Townsend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  Geneml  Conway,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  An  interview  with  the  Dulce  of  Grafton 
had  been  sought,  but  the  answer  of  that  noble- 
man seemed  to  offer  little  encouragement  to  the 
hopes  of  the  proprietors.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, however,  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  personal  conference  :  the  chair- 
man and  deputy  accordingly  availed  themselves 
of  the  expressed  i^eadiness  of  the  minister  to 
receive  them  ;  but  all  that  they  obtained  was 
a  reference  for  his  views  to  his  written  message. 
Under  these  circuniFtances,  theOourt  of  Direc- 
tors recommended  the  presentation  of  «  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  pressing  the 
olaims  of  the  company,  but  modifying  them  in 
some  degree  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
administration.  One  of  the  main  points  in 
which  modification  took  place,  was  tliat  of  the 
period  during  which  the  proposed  agreement 
between  the  crown  and  the  company  should 
remain  in  force.  The  proprietors  had  required 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  term  of  their 
charter,  and  the  expectations  expressed  as  to 


the  extent  of  such  addition  had  varied  from 
thirty-seven  to  fifty  years.  Ministers  would 
conclude  no  agreement  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  the  first  tdause  of  the  proposed 
petition  expressed  acquiescence  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  clauses 
proposed  that  the  trading  profits  of  the  oom- 
pany,  and  the  residue  of  the  territorial  revenue, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  administration, 
should  form  a  Aind  out  of  which  the  company 
should  receive  four  hundred  thousand  poundis 
per  annum  as  a  dividend,  and  that  the  surplus 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  Company 
and  the  public,  the  share  of  the  Company  being 
appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  their  debts. 
Tlie  remaining  clauses  related  to  various  points, 
fiscal,  military,  and  commercial,  but  of  inferior 
importance  with  reference  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Company.  The  debate  of 
this  day  was  fierce  and  long.  At  a  late  hour,  a 
motion  being  made  for  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  praying  that  the  petitioners  might 
be  heard  by  themselves  or  theircounsel  against 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  Company's  dividends, 
a  ballot  was  demanded  ;  and,  as  the  btU  was  to 
go  into  committee  on  the  following  day,  it  was 
HUffgested,  contrary  to  usual  practice,  that  the 
ballot  should  take  place  forthwith.  At  nine 
o^clock  in  the  evening  it  was  moved  and  car- 
ried, that  the  ballot  should  then  commence, 
and  continue  open  till  eleven.  Against  this 
decision  several  proprietors  delivered  a  protest. 
Ano^er  protest  was  siened  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  w^o  also  rerased  to  appoint  any 
scrutineers.  Sciutineers  were  accordingly 
chosen  by  the  proprietors,  who  reported  that 
the  motion  was  oarried  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  figainst  two.  The  debate  was 
then  resumed  on  the  petition  proposed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  was  conducted  with 
no  less  vehemence  than  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  ballot.  It  was  finally  determined  to 
instruct  the  Court  of  Directors  to  alter  the  peti- 
tion, by  suggesting  the  paymentof  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  the  public  in 
place  of  the  proposed  participation  in  the  Com- 
pany's profits  ;  and  a  few  minutes  before  four 
o  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  May,  this  me* 
morable  court  adjourned.  The  petition  praving 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  dividend  bill 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
same  day.  A  motion,  to  refer  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee  being  opposed,  the  de- 
bate was  adjourned  till  the  following  day.  A 
motion  succeeded  for  a  return  of  the  names  of  ' 
the  proprietors  who  had  balloted  on  the  day 
before  under  such  extraordinary  circumntances, 
and  of  the  amount  of  their  stock.  It  was  op- 
posed ;  but,  on  a  division,  carried.  The  peti- 
tion originally  prepared  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, and  which  submitted  the  proposals  of  the 
Company  for  an  arrangement  with  the  State, 
was  presented  on  the  20th,  and  referred  to  the 
committee.  The  adjourned  debate  on  the 
former  petition  was  then  resumed,  and  the 
petition  was  ultimately  rejected.  On  the  2^thy 
it  was  ordered  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
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committee  to  iosert  in  the  bill  a  olanse  regulat- 
ing the  mode  of  balloting  in  the  general  conrts 
of  the  East- India  Company.  On  the  27th,  the 
bill  came  oat  of  oommittee  ;  and  on  the  28th 
"was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  On  that 
day  it  had  been  determined  by  a  ballot  again 
to  petition  parliament  against  the  bill,  and 
praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel ;  but  from  the 
feet  of  the  bill  having  passed  the.  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  no  longer  of  any  avail  to 
petition  there.  The  Company,  therefore,  ad> 
dressed  their  prayer  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  aid  its  success  by  a  pledge 
of  moderation,  passed  a  resolution  against  any 
increase  of  dividend  beyond  twelve-and-a-half 
per  cent,  for  two  years.  But  they  were  not 
more  successful  in  the  tipper  than  they  had 
been  in  the  lower  house.  The  bill  was  passed, 
though  not  without  a  protest  against  it  signed 
by  nineteen  peers.  Among  the  most  powerful 
opponents  of  the  bill  was  the  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield ;  and 
his  lordship  is  represented  to  have  condemned 
the  proceeding  as  an  exertion  of  arbitrary 
power  of  which  there  was  no  precedent— as  an 
attempt  to  set  aside  a  legal  act  of  private  men, 
legally  empowered  to  dispose  of  their  own 
property,  in  doing  which  they  had  violated 
neither  the  general  principles  of  justice  nor  the 
by-laws  of  the  Company.  Against  public  cla- 
mour and  parliamentaiT  influence  it  was,  how- 
ever, vain  to  contend;  and  throughout  the 
discussion  which  took  place  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  East-India  stock,  the  admission  of 
the  state  to  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the 
dewanny  was  assumed  to  be  a  necessaiy  con- 
cession. A  bill,  providing  for  the  payment 
for  two  years  of  four  hundred  thousana  pounds 
per  annum  by  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  was 
accordingly  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a  law, 
without  opposition,  and  almost  without  notice. 
The  operation  of  the  act  for  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  Company's  dividends  was  re- 
stricted to  one  year.  Beforo  the  expiration  of 
that  period  considerable  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  ministry,  but  no  change  in  the 
policy  maintained  towards  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. A  bill  was  brought  in  to  continue  for 
another  year  the  operation  of  the  former  act. 
The  Company  resisted  this,  as  they  had  resisted 
the  former  act  regulating  the  dividends ;  but 
it  passed  both  houses  by  considerable  majori- 
ties, although,  like  its  predecessor,  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  protest  in  the  Lords.  In  the 
month  of  August  following,  it  was  intimated 
that  the  king's  ministers  were  ready  to  receive 
proposals  from  the  Company  with  respect  to 
the  territorial  acquisitions  and  revenues.  The 
proceedings  connected  with  the  passing  of  the 
bill  restricting  the  amount  of  dividend  have 
been  detailed  at  some  length,  because  they 
relate  to  the  first  instance  in  which  Parliament 
interfered  with  the  property  of  the  Company. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  uninteresting, 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  negotiations  so 
minutely,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
an  agreement  for  five  years  was  effected  be- 


tween the  Government  and  the  Company ;  that 
the  latter  were  permitted  to  add  to  their  divi- 
dends, provided  the  addition  did  not  exceed 
one  per  cent,  in  any  one  year,  nor  Increase  the 
entire  dividend  to  a  rate  exceeding  twelve-and- 
a-half  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  that  the  pav- 
ment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually 
into  the  exchequer  was  to  \te  continued,  subject 
to  a  reduction,  should  the  state  of  the  Company's 
afibirs  compel  a  diminution  of  their  dividend 
below  ten  per  cent. 

But  this  agreement  did  not  remove  all 
grounds  of  difference  between  the  Government 
and  the  Company.  The  state  of  affairs  in  India 
was  once  more  unsatisfactory.  The  stoppage 
of  investments  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
means  to  make  them — the  ill  success  attending 
the  war  with  Hyder  AH,  and  other  circum- 
stances calculated  to  excite  alarm,  had  deter- 
mined the  Company  to  send  out  commissioners 
vested  with  extraordinary  powers  ;  and  further, 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  dominions  and 
settlements  in  the  East,  thev  had  solicited  from 
the  Crown  the  assistance  of  some  ships  of  the 
line.  To  the  former  project  the  king's  minis- 
ters objected  ;  and  though  not  disposed  to  re- 
fuse compliance  with  the  request  for  maritime 
assistance,  they  wished  to  attach  to  it  a  condi- 
tion to  which  the  Court  of  Birectora  and  the 
proprietors  were  alike  hostile.  They  desired 
that  the  officer  who  should  command  in  the 
Indian  seas  should  be  invested  with  the  func- 
tions of  a  pleni potentiary.  This  being  objected 
to,  it  was  required  that,  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  made  between  the  Com- 
pany and  native  states,  that  officer  should 
have  a  large  and  ostensible  share,  and  this 
upon  the  ground  that  the  British  crown  was 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  certain  Indian  princes.  To  Sir  John 
Lindsay,  who  was  to  proceed  to  India  in  com- 
mand of  a  frigate,  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
readily  granted  a  commission  to  act  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia.  The  question  of  granting  to 
him  further  powers  was  submitted  to  a  general 
court,  and,  after  warm  and  long-continued  de- 
bates, decided  in  the  negative.  Ministers  did 
not  press  the  matter  further,  nor  did  they  per- 
severe in  resisting  the  proposed  commission. 
Two  frigates  were  despatched  for  Bengal,  and 
in  one  of  them  the  new  commissioners,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  Mr.  Scrafton,  and  Colonel  Forde, 
proceeded.  But  their  commission  was  not 
opened — the  ship  in  which  they  sailed  never 
reached  its  destination,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  foundered  at  sea. 

A  most  disgraceful  act  of  the  ministry  must 
now  be  noticed.  They  had  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  decision  of  the  East- India  Company 
to  withhold  from  the  officer  commanding  in  the 
Indian  seas  all  power  of  interfering  with  the 
native  states  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
secretly  gave  to  Sir  John  Lindsay  a  royal  com- 
mission, conferring  the  powers  which  the  Com- 
pany had  refused.  The  political  inexpediency 
of  this  act  was  its  lightest  fault.  The  inca- 
pacity of  the  minliters  who  committed  it  sinks 
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into  insignificaiioe,  when  compnred  with  the 
crime  of  dishonouriDe  the  name  of  their  master 
by  associating  it  witK  ft  miserable  and  scanda- 
lous deeeptioD. 

Sir  John  Lindsay,  on  arriving  at  Madras, 
proceeded  to  assume  the  exercise  of  the  high 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested.  He 
announced  to  the  governor  and  council  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  letters  and  presents  from  the 
Crown  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  invited 
tbem  to  grace  the  delivery  by  giving  their 
attendance  on  the  plenipotentiary.  This  was 
declined,  and  an  angry  correspondence  com- 
menced, which  was  subsequently  continued  on 
subjects  of  more  grave  importance.  Hyder  Ali 
was  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  both  the 
belligerents  were  desirous  of  the  assistance  of 
the  English.  The  government  of  Madras 
wished  to  maintain  neutrality,  but  had  they 
felt  at  liberty  to  join  either  party  in  the  war, 
their  inclinations  would  have  led  them  towards 
Hyder  Ali.  On  the  contrary,  the  nabob  was 
disposed  to  favour  the  Mahrattss ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  king's  plenipotentiary 
on  his  side.  On  this  discreditable  portion  of 
the  British  history  of  India  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  uninteresting,  to  dwell.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  powers  bestowed  on  Sir  John  Lindsay 
— the  first  intimation  of  which  was  derived 
from  Madras — remonstrated  against  the  course 
taken  by  the  ministry,  of  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  latter  were  in  some  degree 
ashamed.  The  powers,  indeed,  were  not  with- 
drawn, but  a  change  was  made  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  intrusted.  Sir  Robert  Har- 
land  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  John  Lind- 
say, and  the  Court  were  informed  that  such 
instructions  had  been  given  him  as  left  ''  no 
reason  of  apprehension  to  the  Company." 

In  the  mean  time  the  government  of  Madras 
had  become  involved  in  hostilities  with  Tanjore, 
These  arose  out  of  disputes  between  the  rajah 
of  that  country  and  Manomet  Ali.  The  fortress 
of  Vellum  was  attacked,  and  taken  ;  the  city  of 
Tanjore  was  besieged,  and  would  probably  have 
fallen,  had  not  a  premature  peace  been  con- 
cluded by  the  son  of  Mahomet  Ali.  The  condi- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  not 
being  performed  within  the  stipulated  time, 
hoHtiJities  recommenced.  They  terminated  in 
the  surrender  by  the  rajah  of  the  fortress 
of  Vellum,  and  the  districts  of  Coiladdy  and 
Elangad. 

The  new  plenipotentiary,  Sir  Robert  Har- 
land,  had  arrived  in  August,  1771.  Notwith- 
standing his  alleged  instructions  were  such  as 
to  leave  "no  reason  of  apprehension  to  the 
Company,  his  conduct  was  even  more  officious 
and  dangerous  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  involved  himself  in  endless  disputes 
with  the  governor  and  council.  He  finally  de- 
parted, in  great  wrath,  having  neither  offered 
to  the  governor  nor  received  from  him  the 
courtesies  usual  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  annoyance  which   the  governor  and 


council  received  from  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Harland  was  not  the  only  source  of  disquiet 
to  them.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  concerned  in  the  muti- 
nous proceedings  in  Bengal,  and  for  this  offenoo 
he  had,  under  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
been  most  justly  dismissed  the  service.  The 
proprietors,  however,  had  thought  proper  to 
restore  him  —  a  most  ill-judged  exercise  of 
lenity.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  could  not  plead 
want  of  experience  in  extenuation  of  his  guilty 
and  that  guilt  was  greatly  aggravated  by  hia 
rank.  It  was  particularly  his  duty  to  set  an 
example  of  military  obedience  to  those  whom 
he  commanded.  When  that  duty  was  forgot- 
ten, and  the  influence  of  his  rank  given  in  aid 
of  the  cause  of  mutiny,  neither  the  crime  nor 
the  danger  was  of  ordinary  character.  These 
obvious  truths  were,  however,  forgotten  or  cast 
aside  in  the  seal  of  personal  friendship.  Sir 
Robert  Fletcher,  on  his  restoration,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command,  and  to  a  seat 
in  council  at  Madras.  There  he  soon  became 
involved  in  violent  disputes  with  the  governor. 
Being  ordered  to  Trichioopoly,  he  applied  for 
a  passage  to  England,  in  order,  as  he  repre- 
sented, to  attend  his  duty  in  parliambnt,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  member.  He  was  in- 
formed, that  when  he  had  set  an  example  of 
military  obedience,  any  representation  from 
him  would  receive  due  attention.  The  lesson 
which  he  had  already  received  was  probably 
not  lost  upon  him — he  proceeded  to  Trichino- 
poly,  and  took  charge  of  the  fortress.  The 
council  then  passed  a  resolution,  that  out  of 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  their  privileges,  no  impediment 
should  be  offered  to  the  immediate  return  of 
Sir  Robert  Fletcher  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  in  that  assembly. 

Before  this  transaction,  the  government  of 
Madras  had  been  engaged  in  aiding  Mahomet 
Ali  to  ponish  certain  Polygars  who  had  offended 
him.  They  soon  afterwards  gratified  him  by 
making  war  upon  Tanjore.  The  country  waa 
subdu^,  and  the  rajah  made  prisoner.  Space 
cannot  be  afforded  for  a  minute  inquiry  into 
the  justice  of  this  war,  but  it  was  at  least 
questionable.  Mahomet  Ali  had  long  thirsted 
for  the  possession  of  Tanjore,  and  the  English 
government  at  length  indulged  him  by  its  con- 
quest. The  Dutch  had  purchased  of  the  rajah 
the  town  of  Nagore  and  its  dependencies ;  but 
their  retention  of  the  purchase  was  alike  dis- 
agreeable to  the  English  and  the  nabob,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  for  its  surrender. 

It  is  now  necessaiy  to  glance  at  the  affairs 
of  Bengal  subsequently  to  the  departure  of 
Clive.  The  government  of  Mr.  Verelst,  who 
succeeded  to  the  chair,  affords  little  deserving 
of  notice.  He  interfered  to  protect  the  em- 
peror and  the  vizier  from  a  menaced  invasion 
by  Abdalee  Shah,  projected  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Nepaul,  and  concluded  a  new 
treaty  with  the  vizier.  Mr.  Verelst  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Cartier,  the  principal  events  of 
whose  adminiatration  were  a  dreadful  famine. 
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and  the  death  of  the  Nabob  Syef-al-Dowlah  of 
small-pox.  The  nabob  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Mobarik-al-Dowlah,  a  boy  about  ten 
years  of  age.  On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Car- 
tier,  his  place  was  occupied  by  Warren  Hast- 
iogs,  who  bad  been  brought  from  Madras  for 
the  purpose  of  succeeding  to  the  chair,  of 
which  be  took  possession  in  April,  1772 
Among  the  earliest  acts  of  his  government 
was  one  little  calculated  to  secure,  either  to 
himself  or  his  country,  the  confidence  of  na- 
tives of  rank.  For  this  act,  however,  he  was 
not  responsible  ;  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
orders  of  his  su periors.  The  Court  of  Directors 
were  dissatisfied,  and  not  without  cause,  with 
the  financial  results  of  their  government  in 
Bengal ;  and  they  had  resolved  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  machinery  through  which  the 
office  of  dewan  had  hitherto  been  exercised — 
to  dispense  with  the  native  agency,  which  it 
had  been  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  at  the 
bead  of  the  revenue  department,  and  to  com- 
mit to  European  servants  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  with  which  the  Company  had  been 
invested  by  the  emperor.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Reports  prejudicial  to  the  character  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan  had  reached  the  Court 
of  Directora.  They  had  travelled  through  no 
regular  or  respectable  channel,  and  originated, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  intrigues  of  Nuncomar. 
Unhappily,  the  Court  of  Directors  listened  to 
them  ;  and  orders  were  sent  oat  to  seize  Ma- 
homed Reza  Khan,  his  fiunily,  partisans,  and 
adherents,  and  detain  them  in  custody  till  his 
accounts  should  be  duly  examined.  Hastings 
lost  no  time  in  executing  these  orders ;  and 
among  the  parties  apprehended  was  the  gal- 
lant native  Shitabroy,  whose  sci'vices  to  the 
English  might  have  saved  him  from  sach  an 
indignity.  Although  the  Court  of  Directors 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  character  of 
Nuncomar,  they  relied  in  a  great  degree 
upon  evidence  which  he  was  expected  to  pro- 
duce for  establishing  the  charges  against  his 
rival.  His  zeal,  indeed,  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  Hastings  enlivened  it  by  appoint- 
ing bis  son,  Goodias,  treasurer  of  the  nabob's 
household.  This  appointment  Hastings  de- 
fended, upon  the  ground  that  the  young  man 
thus  favoured  was  of  a  character  opposite  to 
that  of  his  father — placid,  gentle,  and  without 
disguise  ;  and  that  Nuncomar  had  no  authority 
bat  that  arising  (rom  his  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  his  son.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  honour  bestowed  on  the  son  was  virtually 
bestowed  on  the  father ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  an  able,  intriguing,  and  unscrupulous  man 
like  Nuncomar,  would  be  unbounded  over  the 
mind  of  one  in  whom  the  habit  of  filial  respect 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  ready  surrender 
of  his  judgment,  and  who  possessed  no  share 
either  of  the  ability  or  the  guile  of  his  parent. 
Hastings,  however,  could  be  little  disposed 
to  trust  Nuncomar,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  then  entertained  any  hostile 
feeling  towards  Mahomed  Reza  Khan.  Asi 
far  as  can  Le  discovered,  he  was  actuated  only  i 


by  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  views  of  his  em- 
ployers ;  and  in  the  means  which  he  adopted 
to  conciliate  Nuncomar,  without,  as  he  be- 
lieved, trusting  him,  his  judgment  was  proba- 
bly more  to  ^  blamed  than  his  intentions. 
The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  deposed 
Naib  advanced  slowly,  and  the  confinement  of 
himself  and  his  associate  Shitabroy,  in  conse- 
quence, was  protracted.  Hastings  alleged  the 
vast  influence  of  the  chief  prisoner,  and  the 
necessity  of  breaking  it  before  any  efficient 
proceedmgs  could  be  adopted,  as  the  reasons 
for  postponing  them.  Though  tedious,  the 
inquiry  was  probably  fair— for  Idahomed  Reza 
Khan  was  acquitted.  Shitabroy  participated 
in  the  acquittal,  and  was  dismissed  with  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  honour.  But  these  were 
ineffectual  to  their  intended  object  of  soothing 
his  wounded  spirit.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards, and  his  death  is  attributed  to  the  com- 
bined influence  of  grief  and  of  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  climate  of  Calcutta. 

The  nabob  was  a  minor,  and  in  the  abolition 
of  previous  authorities  it  became  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  his  guardianship.  The 
choice  made  by  Hastings  of  a  guardian  for  the 
infant  prince  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
one.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which 
prevails  in  India,  where  women  of  rank  never 
emerge  from  seclusion,  excepting  under  very 
extraordinary  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated  that  a  female  woui^ 
be  selected  for  an  office  of  state,  and  still  less 
such  a  female  as  was  chosen  for  the  guardian 
of  the  nabob.  The  object  of  the  governor'a 
choice  was  Munny  Begum,  a  favourite  inmate 
of  the  harem  of  Meer  Jaffier,  the  mother  of 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah,  but  not  of  the  reigning 
prince.  Hastings  defended  this  step,  on  the 
ground  that  the  only  man  who  could  pretend 
to  the  trust  was  the  brother  of  Meer  Jaffier ; 
and  that,  as  he  had  a  numerous  family,  the 
influence  of  his  own  ambition  or  that  of  his 
sons  might  be  dangerous  to  the  lite  of  the 
young  nabob.  There  is  undoubtedly  force  in 
this  objection ;  but  if  a  regard  to  the  safety  of 
of  the  young  nabob  rendered  it  advisable  to 
seek  a  guardian  from  the  gentler  sex,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  reason  for  excluding 
from  the  trust  the  prince's  mother,  who  was 
yet  living,  and  against  whom  no  exception 
appears  to  have  existed.  The  character  of  the 
person  actually  chosen  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  irreguUrity  of  setting  aside  the 
superior  claims  of  the  nabob's  mother.  Pre- 
viously to  obtaining  the  favour  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
Munny  Begum  had  been  a  public  dancing- 
girl,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  occupation  hful 
attracted  the  notice  and  won  the  affections  of 
the  master  of  Bengal.  Her  reputation,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed,  was  either  better  or  worse  than 
that  ordinarily  maintained  by  the  class  of  per- 
sons to  which  she  belonged — and  the  character 
of  the  dancing-girls  of  India  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  It  is  not  surprising  that» 
when  the  annals  of  the  Indian  government 
were  afterwards  assiduously  searched  to  find 
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matter  of  accusation  against  Hastings,  this 
extraordinary  appointment  should  have  given 
rise  to  one  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  seems  incapable  of  reasonable  explanation. 
If  honestly  made,  it  was  most  discreditable 
to  Hastings's  jadgment :  in  whatever  light 
contemplated,  it  is  a  blot  upon  his  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  disquiet  of  his  after-life. 

But  it  was  not  matter  of  internal  reguUtion 
only  that  called  for  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernor. The  emperor  had  repeatedly  pressed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  English  to  enable 
him  to  march  to  Delhi,  but  had  invariably 
been  refused.  In  the  Mahrattas  he  found 
more  complaisant  allies.  By  them  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  place  where  his  ancestors  had 
indeed  been  sovereigns,  but  where,  however 
his  situation  might  be  disguised,  he  was  but 
the  shadow  of  a  prince.  The  Mahrattas  never 
work  without  their  price ;  and  part  of  the 
payment  of  their  eervices  to  the  emperor  was 
the  transfer  to  them  of  the  districts  which  had 
been  assigned  for  his  support  in  his  an-ange- 
meut  with  the  British  government.  That 
government  now  resumed  the  distrtets — a 
measure  not  unjustifiable^  as  they  had  been 
transferred  to  their  enemies.  It  was,  at  the 
same  time,  resolved  to  discontinue  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  tribute  to  the  emperor. 
This,  too,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  while  the 
emperor  was  leagued  with  a  power  dangerous 
to  the  British  government,  or  rather  was 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  that  power,  was  a 
measure  of  ordinary  precaution.  But  it  was 
not  as  a  temporary  expedient  that  this  measure 
was  adopted.  It  was  laid  down  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council  as  an  express  condition  of 
any  future  arrangement  with  the  Company, 
that  the  emperor  should  be  re^^uired  to  re- 
nounce his  claim  both  to  the  arrears  of  the 
tribute  and  to  all  future  payments  for  ever. 
This,  it  was  urged,  would  be  only  a  just  recom- 
pense for  defending  against  the  Mahrattas  his 
possessions  in  Korah  and  Allahabad,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  restored  to  him.  An- 
other reason  was  assigned  for  this  proceed- 
ing, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor  and 
council,  one  of  even  greater  weight  than  the 
former.  *'  We  are  justified,**  said  they,  '*  by 
the  stronger  plea  of  absolute  necessity,  in 
insisting  upon  it^  as  our  revenues  are  utterly 
unable  to  support  any  longer  so  ruinous  an 
expense.*'  No  minute  scrutiny  into  the  mo- 
tives of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Company's 
Rlipeud  will  be  necessary.  That  whicn  had 
dictated  the  policy  of  Vansittart^  decided  also 
that  of  his  successor,  Hastings.  An  empty 
trea^iury  had  led  to  the  dethronement  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  and  the  same  cause  deprived  Shah  Allum 
of  that  by  which  thrones  are  supported. 

The  Bengal  government  had  assigned  as 
one  reason  for  depriving  the  emperor  of  his 
stipend,  the  expenses  incurred  in  defending 
his  territoiial  possessions.  They  had  recorded 
their  opinion,  that  if  the  emperor  should  make 


overtures  for  renewing  his  alliance  with  the 
Company,  his  right  to  reclaim  the  districts 
formerly  assigned  to  him  could  not  be  dis- 
puted. Notwithstanding  the  avowal  of  these 
views,  the  territory  was  disposed  of  with  no 
greater  ceremony  than  the  stipend.  The  mo- 
tive which  was  the  most  powerful  in  leading 
to  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter  prompted 
also  to  the  transfer  of  the  former.  The 
emperor's  districts  of  Korah  and  Allahabad 
were  ceded  to  the  vizier  in  consideration  of 
fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  twenty  of  which  were  to 
be  paid  without  delay,  and  the  remainder 
within  two  years.  In  addition  to  these  pay- 
ments, better  terms  than  had  previously  been 
obtained  were  secured  for  the  use  of  the  British 
troops  to  be  subsequently  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  vizier.  This  advantage  was 
important  to  the  British  government,  and  the 
service  of  a  British  force  was  at  that  time 
ardently  desired  by  the  vizier.  He  enter- 
tained desigrns  of  invading  the  Booab,  and 
attacking  the  Rohillas,  and  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  these  attempts.  They  declined  giving 
him  any  assistance  towards  the  former,  but 
were  not  indisposed  to  aid  him  in  the  Utter. 

The  ground  of  the  proposed  invasion  of  the 
Rohilla  territory  was  the  non-fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain pecuniary  stipulations  entered  into  by  the 
Rohilla  chiefe  with  the  vizier  in  consideration 
of  his  intervention  to  drive  away  the  Mahrattas. 
The  Rohillas  were  backward  in  completing 
their  arrangements,  and  the  vizier  had  thus  a 
plausible  cause  for  war.  But  his  designs  ex- 
tended beyond  the  mere  enforcement  of  his 
pecuniary  demands  upon  the  Rohillas:  he 
meditated  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  its 
annexation  to  his  own  dominions.  In  this 
project  the  governor  of  Bengal  was  desirous  of 
engaging,  although  he  felt  that  the  question 
involved  very  heavy  responsibility.  It  appears 
not,  however,  that  a  regard  to  the  justice  of 
the  project  at  all  embarmssed  his  consideration 
of  its  expediency.  This  is  no  uncharitable  sur- 
mise, for  his  reflections  on  the  subject  are  upon 
record.  He  thought  that  the  Rohillas  were 
dangerous  to  the  vizier,  "  the  only  useful  ally 
of  the  Company;"  that  they  could  not  be 
relied  on  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  likely  to  join  with  that  power 
in  attacking  Oude ;  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
Rohilla  country  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
vizier  and  the  Company,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
strengthen  the  frontier  of  the  former,  without 
rendering  the  country  less  accessible  to  the 
forces  of  the  lattei>--would  give  the  vizier 
wealth,  of  which  the  Company  might  expect 
to  partake,  and  security,  without  dangerous 
increase  of  power.  Lastly,  he  thought  of  forty 
lacs  of  rupees,  which  the  vizier  had  promised 
as  the  immediate  reward  of  the  desired  service, 
and  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  large  portion 
of  the  Company's  army  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  ally,  which  while  thus  ceasing  to 
be  a  charge  upon  the  Company's  finances, 
would  be  "employed  usefully  for  their  inte- 
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rests,  and  coDvenientlj  for  keeping  up  its  own 
discipline  and  practice  in  war.'* 

Still  he  hesitated  :  the  circumstiftices  of  the 
times  seemed  to  demand  caation.  He  re- 
minded the  board  of  the  public  clamonr  which 
prevailed  at  home,  of  the  notice  which  Indian 
afiairs  obtained  in  parliament,  and  of  the 
avidity  with  which  the  ministers  of  the  Grown 
would  seize  upon  any  false  step,  in  the  ap- 
proaching negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter.  With  reference  to  all 
these  considerations,  it  was  finally  determined 
not  to  decline  the  invitation  of  the  yisier,  but 
to  give  such  an  answer  as  would  probably  in- 
duce him  to  withdraw  it.  The  conduct  of  the 
▼isicr  was  nearly  as  undecided  as  that  of  the 
British  Government.  Fur  a  time  he  refrained 
from  further  calling  on  them;  but,  after  a 
brief  interval,  he  laid  claim  to  their  assistance. 
The  English  brigade,  under  Colonel  Champion, 
was  accordingly  put  in  motion  ;  and  on  the 
23rd  April,  1774,  save  battle  to  the  Rohillas, 
and  gained  a  com{^ete  victory  over  an  army  of 
about  forty  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
Hafiz  Behmut  Khan.  About  two  thousand 
of  the  enemy  fell  on  the  field  ;  more  than  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken^  and  standards 
without  number.  The  vizier  manifested  the 
most  dastardly  pusillanimity.  The  night  be- 
fore the  battle,  he  refused  Colonel  Champion 
the  use  of  some  pieces  of  cannon  for  which  he 
applied,  and  urged  him  to  decline  the  fight. 
Finding  the  British  commander  inexorable  on 
the  last  point,  he  promised  to  support  him  with 
all  his  force,  and  especially  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  to  act  under  Colonel  Champion  s 
directions.  Instead  of  this,  he  remained  inac- 
tive at  some  distance  from  the  field,  surrounded 
by  his  cavalry,  and  with  a  large  train  of  artil- 
leiT  unemployed,  till  the  news  of  the  enemy's 
defeat  reached  him.  His  cavalry  then  moved 
with  admirable  celerity,  pushed  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  carried  off  immense  plunder, 
in  treasure,  elephants,  camels,  camp  equipage, 
and  other  effects.  The  Company's  troops,  justly 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  those  of  the  vizier, 
are  said  to  have  exclaimed — ''We  have  the 
honour  of  theday,  and  these  banditti  the  profits." 

The  contest  was  now  virtually  decided.  The 
obstinate  determination  of  a  chie^  named 
FyzooUa  EJian,  occasioned  the  united  armies 
to  make  a  movement  against  him ;  but  the 
business  was  settled  by  negotiation,  and  the 
vizier  was  placed  in  quiet  possesion  of  his  new 
territory.  His  acquisition  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  unrighteous  con- 
quest, and  the  English  government  must  bear 
their  share  of  the  guilt  attending  it  In  ex- 
tenuation, it  has  been  urged  that  the  Rohillas 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  that  their  possession  of  it  was 
not  of  long  standing,  and  that  it  had  been 
acquired  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  had 
been  lost.  All  this  is  true :  the  Bohillas  were 
enterprising  Affghan  adventurers,  who  had 
reduised  to  subjection  a  comparatively  feeble 
Hindoo  population,  who  still  constituted  a  vast 


majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Before  the  invasion  of  the  vizier,  these  were 
victims  of  Mahometan  usurpation  ;  and  after 
its  success,  they  remained  the  same.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  invited  foreign  assist- 
ance to  rid  them  of  their  first  oppressors,  nor 
that  they  were  in  any  way  benefited  by  the 
change.  Consideration  for  their  welfare  cer- 
tainly formed  no  element  in  the  calculations  of 
either  the  vizier  or  his  European  aUy. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place, 
the  affiiirs  of  India  were  discussed  at  home 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment. The  Company  were  unable  to  meet 
their  engagements  with  the  public,  and  were 
even  compelled  to  apply  to  government  for  a 
loan.  Borrowers  are  seldom  regarded  with 
much  favour ;  their  errors  never  escape  con- 
demnation, and  not  unfrequently  their  misfor- 
tunes are  converted  into  crimes.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  public  disappointment  was  great.  The 
riches  of  India  was  a  phrase  which  had  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  the  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  a  country,  which  was  supposed  to 
overfiow  with  wealth,  was  looked  to  as  an  in- 
fjEdlible  restorative  of  the  dilapidated  finances 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  astounding,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that,  from  some  cause,  the  count- 
less treasures  of  India  did  not  find  their  way 
home — or,  at  least,  not  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Company ;  for  it  was  a  startling  hot,  that 
while  the  Company  was  needy  and  embar- 
rassed, many  who  had  entered  their  service 
poor,  quitted  it,  not  merely  with  competent 
means  of  support,  but  with  fortunes  rivalling 
those  of  the  most  opulent  members  of  either 
the  aristocracy  or  the  monied  interest.  These 
instances  of  well-requited  service  confirmed 
the  belief  in  Indian  wealth — to  the  popular 
mind  it  was  still  evident  that  India  abounded 
in  riches,  though,  firom  some  extraordinary 
ill-fortune,  or  ill-management,  the  Company 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  their  share.  The 
envy  excited  by  these  sudden  acquisitions  of 
opulence  and  grandeur  added  to  the  unfavour- 
able feeling  engendered  by  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Company ;  and  the  parliament,  the  press, 
and  the  conversation  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
parties  found  a  never-fiftiling  supply  of  matter 
for  discussion  and  invective  in  the  alleged  mis^ 
management  of  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the 
enormous  wealth  brought  from  that  country 
by  those  who  had  been  officially  connected 
with  it.  At  no  period  before  or  since  has  the 
subject  attracted  so  much  interest.  India,  for 
the  most  part,  has  been  a  word  that  has  fallen 
on  the  public  ear  almost  unheeded.  It  was 
then  invested  with  a  spell  which  commanded 
universal  attention,  and  converted  it  into  the 
means  of  universal  excitement. 

About  the  time  that  Hastings  took  possee- 
sion  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Calcutta^ 
two  committees  were  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  affiiirs  of  the 
East-India  Company  —  the  one  secret,  the 
other  open.  The  Company  proposed  to  send 
out  a  superintending  commission,  but  a  piirlia* 
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iDODtary  negrative  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  their  purpose.  The  ministers  were 
ready  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Company  by  a  loan,  but  they  were  not  less 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  position  and 
that  of  the  Company  by  prescribing  their  own 
terms.  The  claim  of  the  crown  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  to  be 
suspended  till  the  loan  was  repaid ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  the  Company  regarded  the 
proposed  conditions  as  harsh,  and  even  as  in- 
consistent with  their  corporate  rights.  They 
resisted,  but  with  the  usual  fortune  of  those 
who  resist  a  ministerial  majority.  The  minis- 
ter declared  that  though  the  Company  should 
decline  the  loan,  parliament  would,  never- 
theless, interfere  for  the  regulation  of  their 
affiiirs.  Parliament  did  interfere,  and  most 
extensively.  The  plan  for  a  superintending 
commission  had  been  rejected,  but  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  minister  to  permit  the 
government  of  India  to  remain  as  before — 
that  which  he  had  refused  the  Company  the 
power  to  do,  he  meant  to  do  himself.  The 
Company  had  been  occupied  in  preparing  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Bengal.  This  task,  too, 
was  seized  by  the  minister.  The  question  of 
territorial  right  he  expressed  himself  unwil- 
ling to  agitate  ;  but  a  series  of  resolutions,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons  by  General 
JBurgoyne,  chairman  of  the  select  committee, 
were  carried,  the  first  of  which  declared 
*'  that  all  acquisitions  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  fo- 
reign princes,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  state.** 
The  views  of  the  ministry  were  finally  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  presented  to  parliament.  By 
this  bill  the  government  of  Bengal  was  to  be 
vested  in  a  governor-general  and  four  council- 
lors; and  to  this  authority  the  other  presi- 
dencies were  placed  in  subordination.  A  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  was  to  be  esta- 
blished at  Calcutta,  to  consist  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  who  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  paid  by  the 
Company.  The  first  governor-general  and 
members  of  council  for  Bengal  were  to  be 
named  in  the  act ;  they  were  to  hold  office 
for  five  years,  and  during  that  period  to  be 
irremovable,  except  by  the  Crown,  on  repre- 
sentation of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Vacan- 
cies were  to  be  supplied  by-  the  Court  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  Other  pro- 
visions affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  rights  of  proprietors  were  intro- 
duced. Every  proprietor  of  £500  stock  had 
one  vote  in  all  proceedings  of  the  Company, 
and  no  amount  of  stock  entitled  the  holder  to 
more.  It  was  now  proposed  to  raise  the 
qualification  for  voting  to  £1,000,  and  to 
give  to  holders  of  larger  sums  a  plurality  of 
votes — ^£8,000  was  to  entitle  the  possessor  to 
two  votes,  £6,000  to  three,  and  £10,000  to  four. 
These  proposals  were  received  by  the  Com- 
pany with  a  storm  of  indignation.  A  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining,  in 


strong  terms,  of  various  provisions  in  the  bill, 
was  submitted  to  the  proprietors,  and,  on  a 
ballot,  adopted  by  four  hundred  and  forty 
votes  against  fourteen.  It  denounced  the  bill 
as  destructive  of  every  privilege  which  the 
Company  enjoyed  under  tlie  most  sacred  secu- 
rities, and  as  affording  a  precedent  dangerous 
to  the  property  of  the  people  at  large ;  com- 
pUined  of  the  appointment  of  officers  by  par- 
liament, vested  with  the  whole  civil  and  mili- 
tary authority  of  Bengal,  and  with  a  power  of 
superintending  the  other  presidencies,  which 
officers  the  Company  had  no  means  of  recall- 
ing, and  over  whom  they  could  exercise  no 
real  control,  while  the  territorial  possessions 
were,  notwithstanding,  declared  to  be  still 
vested  in  the  Company,  and  prayed  the  House 
not  to  give  its  sanction  to  an  act  which,  under 
the  colour  of  regulating,  would  **  annihilate  at 
once  the  powers  of  the  Company,  and  virtu- 
ally transfer  them  to  the  Crown  ;  *'  it  repre- 
sented the  bill  as  destructive  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Company  in  many  other 
respects,  and  at  the  same  time  defective  in 
many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  framed,  and  as  tending  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  by  making  an  im^ 
mense  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ; 
deprecated  the  forfeiture  of  franchise  without 
proof  of  delinquency  ;  and  prayed  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  against  the  bill.  The  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London  also  petitioned  against 
the  bill,  representing  it  as  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  franchises  of  every  corporate 
body  in  the  kingdom  ;  professing  to  be  alarmed 
by  such  proceedings,  inasmuch  as  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city  of  London  stood  on  the  same 
security  as  those  of  the  East-India  Company  ; 
and  alleging  that  the  bill  had  been  brought 
into  the  House  with  a  degree  of  secrecy  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution in  matters  of  such  public  concern. 
Another  petition  was  presented  from  the  pro- 
prietors holding  a  less  amount  of  stock  than 
£1,000,  and  who  would  be  disfranchised  by 
the  bill  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law.  They 
urged  the  hardship  of  depriving  them  of  a 
valuable  right  without  just  cause,  and  denied 
that  their  disfranchisement  would  have  the 
effect  of  suppressing  ooUusive  transfers.  The 
Company  were  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
bill  as  they  had  prayed,  but  the  eloquence  of 
the  bar  seldom  shakes  the  influence  of  the 
Treasury  bench.  The  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  The  Com- 
pany again  petitioned, — were  again  heard  by 
counsel,  but  with  no  greater  effect  than  in  the 
lower  house.  The  bill  became  law,  but  the 
hostile  sentiments  of  a  considerable  number  of 
peers  were  recorded  in  two  protests. 

Besides  the  provisions  already  noticed,  the 
act  contained  many  others  of  greater  or  less 
importance.  Among  them  was  one  requiring 
twelve  months*  possession  of  stock,  instead  of 
six,  as  a  qualification  for  voting  in  general 
courts.  By  another  it  was  enacted  that  the 
directors  should  be  elected  for  four  years,  in 
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place  of  one,  and  that  one-fourth  part  of  the 
entire  number  should  be  renewed  annually. 
It  also  provided  that  all  the  Company's  corre- 
spondence relating  to  civil  and  military  afiairs, 
the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  admin- 
istration of  the  revenaes,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state. 
The  receipt  of  presents  by  servants,  either  of 
the  Crown  or  the  Company,  was  prohibited  ; 
and  the  governor-general,  councillors,  and 
judges,  were  restrained  from  entering  into 
trade,  or  deriving  profit  from  it. 


With  this  act  begins  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  East-India  Company.  The  proceedings 
of  the  new  government  will  be  detailed  in 
another  chapter.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  Warren  Hastings,  then  the  aotuid 
governor  of  Bengal,  was  named  as  the  head  of 
the  new  government.  Mr.  Barwell,  a  civil 
servant  of  the  Company,  and  then  in  India, 
was  nominated  one  of  the  council.  The  re- 
maining councillors  were,  Oeneral  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  ul 
of  them  at  the  time  in  England. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


disputes  bitwsbn  hastings  and  his  collbaoues  —  nunoouab  hanged  fob  fobgebt  — 
Hastings's  fboosbdings  disappboved  of  at  home — colonel  haolhan  deolabes  hihsblf 
authobized  to  tendeb  hastings's  bs8i0nati0n — bepudiated  bt  hastings— disputes 
between  hastings  and  genebal  olavebing  —  oontest  between  the  sdpbeke  codbt 
and  the  goyebnicsnt — ^duel  between  fbands  and  hastings. 


The  members  of  council  who  had  to  proceed 
from  England,  as  well  as  the  chief  justice  and 
puisne  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture, arrived  at  Calcutta  in  October,  1774,  and 
on  the  21st  of  that  month  the  new  government 
was  publicly  proclaimed.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  framed,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
governor-general  and  council,  a  very  long  and 
minute  code  of  instructions,  commencing  with 
an  injunction  to  preserve  harmony.  But  from 
the  moment  at  which  the  voyagers  set  foot  on 
the  shore  of  Bengal,  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  but  small  ground  for  hoping  that  the  good 
advice  of  the  Court  would  be  followed.  The 
reception  given  by  the  governor-general  to  bis 
new  associates  was  in  their  judgment  deficient 
in  respect,  for  though  they  received  a  salute 
from  the  battery,  it  consisted  of  only  seventeen 
guns,  whereas  they  were  of  opinion  that  they 
were  entitled  to  twenty-one.  The  minds  of  all 
parties  were  probably  well  prepared  for  hos- 
tility. The  voice  of  Hastings  had  previously 
been  all-powerfal,  and  he  could  scarcely  expect 
to  retain  in  the  new  council  the  commanding 
influence  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 
He  consequently  regarded  his  new  coadjutors 
with  little  good-wiU,  while  of  their  capacity 
for  office  he  formed  no  favourable  judgment. 
"  He  seems,  without  doubt,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  to  have  entertained  but  an  indififerent 
opinion  of  the  fitness  of  the  individuals  selected 
to  work  out  the  new  system :  he  more  than 
insinuates  as  much  in  his  confidential  com- 
munications with  his  friends."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  members  of  council  were  im- 
pressed with  a  high  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
selected  as  they  had  been  by  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  the  voice  of  parliament  to  assist  in 
restoring  to  order  and  prosperity  the  embar- 
rassed affiiirs  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East. 
Their  minds,  too,  appear  to  have  been  filled 


to  overflowing  with  the  prevailing  impression 
of  universal  Toisgovernment  in  India,  and  the 
elements  of  discord  were  thus  abundant.  They 
soon  began  to  ferment.  Mr.  Barwell  was  in 
the  interior,  and  till  his  arrival  the  public 
business  and  the  angry  passions  of  the  members 
of  the  government  alike  had  rest.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  absent  councillor  set  both  in  motion. 
The  governor-general  laid  before  the  board  a 
minute,  containing  a  relation  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  own  administration,  and  an  expoRi- 
tion  of  the  existing  state  of  the  Company's 
affairs.  The  Rofailla  war  and  the  Company's 
relations  with  the  vizier  necessarily  formed 
prominent  topics  in  this  paper,  and  out  of 
these  arose  the  first  explosion  of  ill-feeling. 
Hastings  had  prevailed  upon  the  vizier  to 
receive  at  his  court  a  British  resident,  and  a  gen- 
tleman named  Middleton  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office.  Between  the  resident  and 
the  governor  many  oommunications  had  passed, 
whidi  the  latter  had  not  submitted,  and  did 
not  intend  to  submit,  to  his  colleagues.  General 
Clavering  called  for  this  correspondence,  as 
well  as  for  any  of  a  similar  nature  between  the 
governor  ana  Colonel  Champion.  Hastings 
answered,  that  he  would  lay  before  the  board 
extracts  of  all  parts  of  the  letters,  both  of  the 
resident  and  Colonel  Champion,  which  related 
to  public  affiiirs ;  but  as  the  letters  might,  and 
he  believed  did,  con'iain  things  not  proper  for 
public  record,  he  declined  submitting  them 
entire.  The  general  persisted,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis. 
Hastings  recorded  a  dissent  from  the  decision 
of  the  majority — his  three  opponents  protested 
against  his  dissent,  and  wiUiin  a  week  after 
the  procUmation  of  the  new  government  ita 
members  were  engaged  in  bitter  strife  and 
fierce  recrimination.  The  governor-general 
continued  immovable  in  his  determination  not 
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to  lay  before  tbe  board  tbe  whole  of  the  corre- 
■pondence.  His  onpoDenta  no  less  obstiDately 
adhered  to  their  demaDd  for  its  production ; 
but  as  they  had  no  means  of  enforoing  the 
demand  against  the  will  of  Hastings,  they  of 
necessity  were  forced  to  submit.  They  had, 
however,  an  expedient  by  which  they  could 
annoy  the  governor-geneml,  if  they  oould  not 
oouquer  him.  Colonel  Monson  suggested  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Middleton.  General  Claveriog 
and  Mr.  Francis  supported  the  proposal ;  Mr. 
Barwell  took  part  with  the  governor-general ; 
but  the  former  three  constituting  a  majority 
of  the  board,  their  views  necessarily  prevailed, 
and  a  resolution  for  the  recall  of  the  resident  at 
the  court  of  the  visier  was  passed.  Another 
resolution  foUowed,  directing  Mr.  Middleton 
to  bring  with  him  the  whole  of  his  correspon- 
dence during  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Oude,  including  all  that  the  governor-general 
bad  refused.  The  next  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Middleton. 
Hastings  was  requested  to  nominate  some  per- 
son, but  declined.  General  Clavering  then 
proposed  that  the  duties  of  the  resident  should 
be  transferred  to  Colonel  Champion,  the  officer 
commanding  the  brigade  on  service  in  Oude. 
Mr.  Barwell  objected  to  the  office  of  resident 
being  united  with  the  chief  military  command, 
and  the  governor  agreed  in  the  objection ;  but 
Colonel  Monson  and  Mr.  Francis  supporting 
General  Clavering,  his  resolution  was  carried. 
Hastings  was  subjected  to  the  mortification  of 
being  instructed  to  write  to  the  vizier,  appriz- 
ing him  of  the  removal  of  a  resident  whom  the 
writer  wished  to  countenance,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  whom  he  had 
objected ;  but  he  had  the  satis&cUon  of  again 
recording  his  dissent.  The  next  movement  of 
the  opposition  party  in  the  council  was  to  pro- 
pose an  immediate  demand  for  the  forty  lacs 
which  the  vizier  had  engaged  to  pay,  and  for 
such  further  sums  as  might  be  due  from  that 
prince.  This  demand  was  to  be  made  by 
Colonel  Champion,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
instruct  him,  that  if  all  the  money  could  n'ot 
be  had,  he  was  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible, 
and  security  for  the  remainder ;  that  if  the 
demand  should  be  resisted,  he  was  to  protest^ 
and  within  fourteen  days  retire  into  the  Com- 
pany's territory,  unless  there  were  difficulty  or 
danger  in  such  a  step  ;  that  in  any  case,  after 
the  negotiations  should  be  concluded,  he  should 
withdraw  his  force  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Code,  and,  unless  its  continuance 
should  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
original  dominions  of  the  vizier,  or  of  Korah 
and  Allahabad,  return  with  it  to  cantonments 
at  Dinapore.  These  proposals  were  opposed 
by  the  governor-general  and  Mr.  Barwell,  and  a 
war  of  minutes  ensued,  consuming  mudi  time 
and  covering  a  vast  mass  of  paper,  but  ending, 
as  it  must  have  been  foreseen  by  all  parties 
that  it  would  end,  in  the  triumph  of  Hastings's 
opponents.  The  combatants  now  resolved  to 
appeal  to  their  superiors.  On  the  30th  No- 
vember, only  forty-one  days  after  the  landing 


of  the  new  councillors  had  been  announced  by 
what  they  regarded  as  the  stinted  measure  of 
honour  conveyed  by  seventeen  discharges  of 
artillery,  they  laid  before  the  board  a  letter 
which  they  had  prepared  for  transmission  to 
the  Court  of  Directors.  It  consisted  of  no  less 
than  seventy-four  paragraphs,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  lengw,  and  all  full  charged  with 
denunciations  of  the  governor-general's  policy. 
This  document  was  prepared  with  a  view  to 
its  being  perused  by  other  parties  than  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  In  a  note  which 
accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  the 
board,  the  framers  of  it  observe,  "  the  whole 
of  the  papers,  as  they  apprehend,  must,  in 
obedience  to  the  act  of  parliament,  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state." 

The  members  of  the  council  of  Bengal  oould 
not  directly  address  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
— at  least,  they  oould  not  officially  address 
them  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
letter  was  intended  for  the  ministry,  though 
ostensibly  addressed  to  another  authority. 
The  governor-general,  like  his  adversaries,  laid 
his  case  before  the  Court  of  Directors  in  a 
separate  communication,  and  the  Court  were 
thus  enlightened  by  three  sets  of  despatches  on 
the  same  subject — one  from  the  governor-gen- 
eral and  council  in  the  usual  form,  another 
from  the  governor-general  only,  and  a  third 
from  three  members  of  the  council.  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  though  agreeing  with  the  governor-gen- 
eral, declined  to  become  a  party  to  his  appeaK 
Regarding  such  communications  as  irregular 
and  improper,  he  contented  himself  with  re- 
cording a  minute  expressing  that  opinion,  and 
stating  his  general  concurrence  in  the  views 
of  the  governor-general. 

Whatever  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the 
jastice  or  policy  of  the  Rohilla  war, — whatever 
views  might  be  entertained  of  the  disposition 
of  the  vizier  to  fulfil  his  engagements — ^the 
course  forced  upon  the  governor-general  by 
the  majority  of  the  council  was  obviously  un- 
wise. It  was  the  dictate,  not  of  a  cool  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — ^not  of  an  honest  judgment,  sound 
or  unsound — but  of  blind  passion  and  headlong 
wilfulness.  Had  the  measures  of  the  council 
been  acted  upon  in  the  temper  in  which  they 
were  conceiyed,  and  had  they  been  encountered 
by  the  vizier  in  a  like  temper,  there  would 
have  been  no  choice  but  to  abandon  so  much 
of  the  debt  as  the  vizier  might  decline  to  pay, 
or  to  enforce  the  demand  by  the  sword.  A 
variety  of  oircumstances  combined  to  avert 
such  an  extremity.  The  vizier  had  begun  to 
diminish  his  debt.  Mr.  Middleton,  on  obeying 
the  call  for  his  return,  brought  with  him  fifteen 
lacs.  Eight  more  were  obtained  through  other 
channels  ;  the  remainder  of  the  account  was  to 
be  settled,  not  with  the  vizier,  but  with  his 
successor.  The  health  of  8hoojah-ad-Dowlah 
had  for  some  time  been  declining,  and  early  in 
February,  1775,  he  died.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  possession  of  his  dominions  by  his  son. 
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Axoff-al-Dowlab,  who  also,  after  mnch  uegotia- 
tion  and  with  some  difficulty,  was  ultimately  re- 
cognized by  the  Emperor  as  his  Vizier.  This  hon- 
our, however,  was  not  attained  by  the  prince  till 
fourteen  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Various  minor  disputes  in  the  council  must 
be  passed  over.  The  death  of  the  Vizier  gave 
occasion  to  a  quarrel  of  greater  dignity  and 
importance.  The  majority  in  the  council — 
Greneral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr. 
Francis — chose  to  consider  all  the  obligations 
by  which  the  British  Government  was  con- 
nected with  the  Ute  Vizier  as  merely  personal 
— consequently  as  terminated  by  the  death  of 
the  party  with  whom  they  were  contracted ; 
and  they  regarded  that  event  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  better  bargain  with 
the  Viziers  successor.  Mr.  Bristow  was  ap- 
pointed resident  at  the  court  of  Oude,  and  by 
nim  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  new 
Soubahdar  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  British 
Government  Benares  and  certain  other  dis- 
tricts, which  the  three  members  of  council 
reported  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  of 
twenty-two  lacs ;  and  also  to  pay  for  the  aid 
of  the  English  brigade,  when  stationed  with 
him,  fifty  thousand  rupees  per  annum  more 
than  his  predecessor  had  undertaken  to  pay. 
The  framers  of  this  treaty  evinced  a  tender 
regard  for  their  successors  in  office  by  reliev- 
ing them  from  any  difficulty  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  engagement.  The  obligation  of  the 
English  authorities  to  respect  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  was  expressly  limited  to  the  life 
of  Azoff-al-Dowlah.  This  considerate  pro- 
vision is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  majority 
of  the  council  under  whom  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded do  not  appear  to  have  felt  any  difficulty 
in  relieving  themselves  from  all  regard  to  the 
treaty  concluded  by  the  government  which 
preceded  theirs  with  the  Vizier. 

Hitherto  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  council  had  reference  to  matters 
of  public  policy.  The  rancour  of  their  ani- 
mosity was  now  to  be  influenced  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  charges  affecting  the  personal 
integrity  of  the  governor-general.  His  ac- 
cu^rs  were  many,  his  enemies  in  the  council 
well  disposed  to  listen  to  them  ;  but  Hastings 
denied  their  right  to  institute  such  inquiries, 
and  claimed  tlie  privilege  of  dissolving  any 
meeting  of  council  in  which  such  questions 
were  entered  upon.  This  claim  his  opponents 
resisted,  and  on  his  quitting  the  chair  on  such 
occasions,  they  placed  in  it  one  of  their  own 
number,  and  continued  their  inquiries.  Charges 
were  preferred  by  the  Ranee  of  Burdwan  in- 
volving the  governor-general,  his  banyan,  and 
several  other  European  and  native  function- 
aries. These  accusations  appear  to  have  been 
supported  by  little  or  no  evidence  deserving  of 
credit,  and  almost  the  only  ground  for  attach- 
ing any  weight  to  them  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Graham,  a  servant  of  the  Company,  and  one  of 
the  accused  parties,  who,  as  a  preliminary  to 
inquiiy,  demanded  that  the  Ranee  should  give 
security  lor  the  payment  of  a  penalty  in  case 


she  should  fail  in  establishing  her  charges. 
From  another  quarter,  a  charge  was  made  of 
corruption  in  the  foujdarry  of  Hooghly,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  governor-general 
participated.  The  party  by  whom  the  charge 
was  brought  forward  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
office  of  foujdar  for  himself,  and  offered  to 
undertake  it  at  half  the  salary  then  paid.  The 
foujdar  was  summoned  to  answer  tor  his  con- 
duct ;  but  either  fiK>m  conscious  guilt  or  personal 
scruple,  he  objected  to  be  examined  on  oath. 
The  governor-general  defended  him  ;  but  this, 
probably,  only  furnished  an  additional  reason 
for  visiting  his  contumacy  with  severity.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  office,  but  his  accuser 
did  not  benefit,  as  he  had  hoped,  by  the  result. 

One  of  the  charges  which  press  most  heavily 
on  the  character  of  Hastings,  arose  out  of  the 
extraordinary  appointment  of  Munny  Begum 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  in&nt  nabob.  In 
the  examination  of  her  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, a  large  sum  was  discovered  to  be  nn- 
aocounted  for.  The  begum  was  placed  under 
restraint,  and  an  inquiry  instituted  into  the 
defalcation  ;  when  she  stated  that  a  consider- 
able sum  had  been  paid  te  the  governor- 
general  That  something  was  given  and  re- 
ceived was  not  denied,  but  it  was  alleged  to 
have  been  paid  on  account  of  extraordinary 
expenses  incurred  by  the  govemor-general's 
residence  at  Moorshedabad,  and  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  custom.  It  had  for  some  time  been 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
that  their  servants  should  receive  nothing  be- 
yond their  regular  and  authorised  emoluments, 
and  the  plea  of  custom  is  a  poor  one  when 
placed  in  opposition  to  duty.  The  transaction 
acquires  a  darker  hue  from  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  appointment  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated. Opinions  may,  indeed,  differ  as  to  the 
extent  of  Hastings's  culpability,  but  he  must  be 
a  warm  partisan  indeed  who  will  go  the  length 
of  declaring  that  the  hands  of  the  governor- 
general  were  altogether  dean.  If  he  were 
entitled  to  any  extra  allowance  while  at  Moor- 
shedabad, he  should  have  drawn  such  allowance 
openly,  and  brought  it  to  account  in  the  ordinary 
way;  while  the  sum  received  from  Munny  Be- 
gum, if  the  receipt  were  proper,  should  have 
been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Company.  If 
he  had  no  claim  to  additional  allowaooee,  there 
is  nothing  to  discuss,  and  his  conduct  is  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  excuse. 

The  charge  of  taking  money  from  Munny 
Begum  was  originally  preferred  by  the  acute 
and  proffigate  ^ncomar.  On  the  11  th  March, 
1775,  Mr.  Francis  informed  the  board  that  he 
had  that  morning  been  visited  by  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  who  had  delivered  to  him  a 
paper,  addressed  to  the  governor  and  council, 
and  demanded  of  him,  as  a  duty  belonging  to 
his  office  as  a  counciUor  of  the  state,  to  lay  it 
before  the  board.  Mr.  Francis  added,  that  he 
thought  he  could  not^  oonsistently  with  his 
duty,  refuse  to  receive  a  paper  from  a  person 
of  Nuncomar's  rank,  but  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  contents  of  it.    He  had. 
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however,  some  Btupicion  as  to  its  tenor.  It 
accused  the  governor-general  of  receiving 
bribes  to  a  vast  amount ;  among  other  in- 
stances, he  was  charged  with  taking  two  Ucs 
and  a  half  of  rupees  from  Munny  Begum,  and 
something  more  than  a  lao  from  T^uncomar 
himself,  as  the  consideration  for  the  arrange- 
ment which  placed  his  son  Goodias  in  office. 
On  a  fifture  day,  another  communication  from 
Nuncomar  was  produced  and  read,  but  it 
contained  nothing  but  assurances  of  the  writer's 
veracity.  Colonel  Monson  then  moved  that 
Nuncomar  should  be  called  before  the  board 
to  substantiate  his  charge.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Hastings,  and  his  reasons  for 
opposing  it  were  recorded  in  a  somewhat 
angry  minute.  "  Before  the  question  is  put, 
be  said,  "I  declare  that  I  will  not  suffer 
Kuncomar  to  appear  before  the  board  as  my 
accuser.  I  know  what  belongs  to  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the  first  member  of  this  ad- 
ministration. I  will  not  sit  at  this  board  in 
the  character  of  a  criminal,  nor  do  I  acknow- 
ledge the  members  of  the  board  to  be  my 
judges."  The  motion  that  Nuncomar  be  called 
before  the  board,  was,  however,  carried.  The 
governor-general  declared  the  council  dissolved, 
and  departed.  Mr.  Barwell  followed  his  ex- 
ample. The  remaining  members  denied  that 
an  adjournment  could  take  place  but  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority.  General  Clavering  took  the 
chair,  and  the  three  associates  proceeded  to 
examine  Nuncomar.  After  he  retired,  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Hastings,  apprizing  him 
of  the  fSEUjt,  and  inviting  him  to  resume  the 
chair.  Hastings  refused  to  reply  to  this,  as  a 
message  from  the  board  ;  but  sent  his  complf 
ments  to  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  and  begged  to  decline  meeting 
them  in  council  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  assemble  a  full  board,  from 
Mr.  Barwell  being  gone  into  the  country  ;  but 
expressed  a  hope  of  meeting  them  in  the  re- 
venue department  on  the  foUowing  day.  The 
next  step  of  the  minority  was  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  it  appeared  that  money  to 
the  amount  of  three  1m»  and  fifty -four  thou- 
sand rupees  had  been  received  by  the  governor- 
general  in  the  nuumer  described  by  Nuncomar, 
and  that  such  money  of  right  belonged  to  the 
East-India  Company — a  resolution  naturally 
enough  followed  by  another,  calling  upon  the 
governor-general  to  pay  the  amount  into  the 
Company's  treasury  for  their  use.  The  secre- 
tary conveyed  these  resolutions  to  Hastings, 
who  refused  to  receive  or  to  give  any  answer 
to  them.  Another  resolution  was  thereupon 
passed,  that  the  proceedings  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Company's  attorney,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  submitted  to  counsel  for  their 
opinion  how  to  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money.  On  a  future  day  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  certain  witnesses;  Hastings  advised 
them  not  to  attend.  The  majority  resolved 
that  the  refusal  was  a  high  indignity  to  the 
board.  The  governor-general  once  more  de 
clared  the  board  dissolved,  and  retired ;  where 


upon  those  who  remained  passed  a  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  board  was  not  dissolved. 
The  secretary  was  ordered  to  summon  the 
contimiacious  witnesses^  but  they  were  not  to 
be  found.  One  of  them  subsequently  appeared, 
but  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment. 

The  struggle  now  assumed  a  more  serious 
character.  Proceedings  were  instituted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  against  Nuncomar  and  some 
other  persons  for  conspiring  to  cause  a  native, 
named  Camul-oo-Deen,  to  write  a  petition  to 
the  council,  reflecting  falsely  and  injuriously 
on  the  governor-general,  Mr.  Barwell,  Mr. 
George  vansittart,  and  some  natives.  The 
inquiry  occupied  twelve  hours ;  and  its  result 
was,  that  Nuncomar  and  another  person,  a 
European,  were  required  to  give  security  to 
appear  to  take  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes. 
On  the  day  after  this  took  place,  the  "gentle- 
men of  the  majority,"  as  Hastings  called  them, 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  Nuncomar  by 
a  visit  of  ceremony.  What  might  have  been 
tiie  result  of  the  prosecution  for  conspiracy  is 
left  to  conjecture ;  for,  before  it  could  be 
brought  to  trial,  Nuncomar  was  the  object  of 
an  accusation  far  more  grave  in  its  character 
and  more  fearful  in  its  consequences.  He  was 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  council,  as  might  be  expected, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner  ; 
and  circumstances  conspired  to  aflbrd  them  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  their  regard  for 
him,  by  elevating  his  son  to  an  office  of  the 
highest  trust  and  dignity.  About  the  time  of 
the  apprehension  of  Nuncomar,  the  discovery 
was  made  that  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  nabob,  a  part  only  had  been  ap- 
plied to  its  professed  object.  Munny  Begum 
was  forthwith  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
her  functions  of  guardian  to  the  prince,  and  the 
charge  was  conferred  on  Goodias. 

Nuncomar  was  committed,  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  hanged.  This  was  the  first  iostaDce  in 
which  the  punishment  of  death  had  ever  been 
infficted  in  India  in  retribution  of  the  crime  of 
forgery.  The  excitement  produced  by  it  was 
proportioned  to  the  novelty  of  the  event. 
Nuncomar,  too,  was  a  man  of  great  wealth — 
he  had  been  possessed  of  extraordinary  power : 
the  subjecting  such  a  man  to  an  in&mous 
punishment  was  scarcely  less  startling  than 
the  disproportion  which,  in  native  judgment, 
existed  between  the  offence  and  its  conse- 
quences. Above  all,  Nuncomar  was  a  Hindoo 
of  the  highest  caste.  As  a  Brahmin,  his  per- 
son was  regarded  as  invioUble.  Had  he  com- 
mitted all  possible  crimes,  banishment,  miti- 
gated by  the  privilege  of  carrying  away  all  his 
property,  was  the  severest  penalty  to  which  he 
could  be  subject;  and,  by  his  countrymen, 
forgery  was  scarcely  deemed  a  crime  at  all. 
Under  the  influence  of  all  the  feelings  excited 
by  this  unprecedented  case,  no  native  ex- 
pected that  the  sentence  of  the  court  would  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  approach  of  the  day 
of  execution,  without  any  intimation  of  the 
postponement  of  the  fatal  punishment^  scarcely 
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affected  their  belief.  It  oame,  Mid  with  it  the 
Hwfal  preparation  for  inflicting  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law.  Nnncomar  met  it  with  even  more 
than  Hindoo  apathy.  He  took  solemn  leave 
of  his  friends ;  bnt  neither  his  coantenanoe, 
deportment,  nor  intenrening  occupations  in- 
dicated any  internal  eonfliot.  After  the  de- 
parture of  those  on  whom  his  eyes  were  never 
again  to  rest,  he  engaged  himself  in  writing 
notes  and  examining  accounts,  as  though  trans- 
acting ordinaiT  business  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. He  entered  with  a  cahn  step  the 
palanquin  which  was  to  bear  him  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold  with  equal  firmness.  The  crowd  col- 
lected was  immense.  The  Hindoo  portion  of 
it  was  convulsed  by  conflicting  feelings  of  doubt, 
rage,  despair,  shame,  and  pity.  The  Maho- 
metan spectators,  it  is  said,  felt  joy  at  the 
downfall  of  the  artful  and  unrelenting  enemy  of 
Mahomed  Beza  Khan.  The  feelings  of  the 
one  party  were  soon  to  be  outraged,  and  those 
of  the  oUier  gratified,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
spectacle  which  had  brought  them  together, 
llie  signal  was  given — ^the  platform  on  which 
the  criminal  stood  prepared  for  death  sunk 
from  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  spirit  of  Nnn- 
comar was  on  its  way  to  a  more  awful  tribunal 
than  that  before  which  he  had  lately  appeared. 
The  effect  upon  the  Hindoos,  who  formed  the 
great  mass  of  the  assembled  crowd,  resembled 
that  of  an  earthquake.  Uttering  a  wild  and 
piercing  cry,  they  fled  from  the  spot — ^force 
and  panic  carried  with  them  the  rest  of  the 
multitude,  so  that  none  remained  near  the 
place  of  execution  but  the  servants  of  the  law, 
and  the  few  Brahmin  followers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  culprit's  body. 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Nuncomar  have 
given  rise  to  discussions  almost  without  num- 
ber. The  legality  of  the  proceedings  has  been 
questioned — their  justice  denied — and  the  mo- 
tives of  those  engaged  in  them  impugned. 
The  supposed  illegality  rests  upon  the  assertion 
that  the  criminal  law  of  England  does  not  ex- 
tend to  its  outlying  possessions,  unless  they  be 
specially  named.  This  is  a  question  purely 
technical,  and  far  too  important  to  be  discussed 
incidentally,  for  these  reasons,  it  may  here 
be  passied  by.  The  question  of  the  justice  of 
the  proceedings,  which  ended  in  the  execution 
of  Nuncomar,  stands  on  different  grounds ; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  violent  and  long- 
protracted  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it 
would  not  be  excusaUe  to  pass  it  over  without 
notice. 

In  India,  the  crime  of  forgery,  as  has  been 
observed,  had  never  been  punished  with  death. 
Notwithstanding  its  dangerous  character,  it 
was  regarded  Uiere  as  a  slight  and  venial 
oflbnce ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that,  if  dexter- 
ously performed,  those  who  were  uninjured  by 
the  crime  would  be  more  ready  to  admire  the 
ingenuity  of  the  perpetrator  than  to  condemn 
his  want  of  honesty.  The  English  law,  with 
its  aerwe  provisions  against  forsery,  was  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  the  peo^e  within  the 


circle  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ittf  sudden 
application,  without  preparation  and  without 
notice,  appears  similar  in  effect  to  that  of  an 
ex  pott  facto  law.  The  execution  of  Nun- 
comar has  further  been  alleged  to  partake  of 
the  odious  and  unjust  character  of  such  a  law, 
on  the  ground  that  the  imputed  foi^gery  was 
committed  about  four  years  before  the  erection 
of  the  court  which  took  cogniiance  of  it.  In 
opposition  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  never 
held  to  afford  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  it, 
and  that  all  parties  subject  to  its  operation  are 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  its  provisions. 
To  the  second,  it  is  answered,  that  although 
the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  was  not  in 
existence  till  1774,  there  was  previously  in  Cal- 
cutta a  court  administering  English  law,  and 
which  had  in  one  instance  convicted  a  native 
of  the  same  offence  as  that  with  whid^  Nun- 
comar was  charged.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  that  court  ought  to  have  exercised 
any  criminal  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  natives ; 
but  such  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  it, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  legitimate 
successor  to  its  functions. 

This  objection,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed. 
It  mi^ht  not  have  been  an  improper  one  to 
urge  in  arrest  of  the  judgment  of  the  court 
which  condemned  Nuncomar,  but  it  cannot  be 
admitted  to  influence  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  now  to  review  the  proceedings  in  his 
case. 

The  answer  to  the  flrst  objection  is  less 
satisfiMtory.  It  is  true  that  ignorance  of  the 
law  is  not  permitted,  and  cannot  be  permitted, 
to  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  conviction  of  an 
offender;  but  a  merciful  judge  will  always 
take  note  of  such  ignorance,  if  real,  in  appor- 
tioning punishment.  Neither  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  ignorance  of  a  Hindoo  of  that 
time  of  the  provisions  of  English  law  is  alto- 
gether different  from  the  ignorance  which 
exists  in  any  country  of  the  law  under  which 
the  people  of  that  country  and  their  ancestors 
have  lived.  Not  only  was  the  law  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  but  it  was  in  many 
respects  so  much  at  variance  with  all  their 
previous  experience, '  knowledge,  habits,  and 
modes  of  thought,  that  while  the  best-informed 
among  them  must  have  found  difficulty  in 
understanding  it,  it  was  to  those  less  advan- 
tageously situated  a  collection  of  strange 
things,  of  which  their  imaginations  could  em- 
body no  lineament  or  feature.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  harshness  of  inflicting  upon 
ignorance  the  same  punishment  which  is  as- 
signed to  deliberate  and  conscious  disobe- 
dience, is  of  an  agg^ravated  character.  It  is 
truei,  indeed,  that  the  offence  punished  in  the 
person  of  Nuncomar  was  not  like  offences 
against  the  revenue  and  some  others— the  pure 
creation  of  the  law.  No  man  whose  moral 
perceptions  are  sound  can  doubt  that  in  resort- 
ing to  foi^gery  to  deprive  another  of  his  pro- 
perty he  is  doing  wrong:  but  the  moral 
perceptions  of  those  among  whom  the  English 
K  2 
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law  was  thus  snddenly  introduced  were  not 
flound ;  ihey  were  corrupted  and  debased  by 
the  false  medium  through  which  successive 
generations  had  been  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate their  rights  and  duties,  and  to  some  of 
the  plainest  dictates  of  morality  they  were  in- 
sensible. To  men  thus  surrounded  by  con- 
taminating influences — ^men  who  had  never 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  pure  moral  atmosj^ere, 
extraordinary  consideration  was  due.  The 
single  instance  which  had  occurred  of  a  oon- 
Tiodon  for  forgery  in  the  mayor's  court  of  Cal- 
cutta was  probably  known  to  few  except  the 
palsies  immediately  interested  in  it.  The  case 
of  Nnnoomar  had  from  various  causes  attracted 
unusual  attention,  and  it  offered  a  fitting  occa- 
sion for  making  the  law  known — while  the 
court,  by  exercising  their  power  of  respiting 
the  oonvict,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  might  have  relieved 
themselves  and  the  law  that  they  administered 
from  the  imputations  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
which,  from  their  pursuing  a  dififerent  course, 
have  been  freely  cast  upon  both. 

The  death  of  Nuncomar  was  succeeded  by  a 
comparative  calm.  The  state  of  feeling  in  the 
oouncil  remained  unaltered,  and  the  majority 
continued  to  determine  and  to  act  without 
reference  to  the  views  of  the  governor-general 
and  the  single  member  who  support^  him. 
But  the  stream  of  accusation,  which  had  set  so 
strongly  and  so  formidably  against  Hastings, 
ceased  to  flow.  Men  were  appalled  by  the  fate 
of  the  chief  accuser,  and  the  governor-general 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  peace,  in  this  respect^  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

Soon  after  the  intriguing  life  of  Nunoomar 
bad  been  closed  by  an  ignominious  death,  his 
old  rival,  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  attained  a 
triumph.  The  Court  of  Directors,  having  be- 
come satisfied  of  his  innocence,  and  of  the 
in&my  of  his  accuser  Nuncomar,  had  directed 
bis  restoration  to  office.  Tliere  was  some  am- 
biguity in  the  orders  of  the  Court,  and  the  two 
parties  in  council,  in  conformity  with  what 
was  now  long-established  custom,  adopted 
different  constructions  of  them.  Tlie  will  of 
the  majority  was,  that  Mahomed  Beta  Khan 
should  be  restored  to  his  former  charge,  which 
involved  the  duties  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Goodias.  The  latter,  however,  was  consoled 
in  some  degree  for  his  loss,  by  appointment  to 
another  office ;  but  inferior  in  tnist^  dignity, 
and  emolument  to  his  former  post 

Little  occurred  at  the  boara  to  disturb  the 
monotony  of  eternal  bickering  till  the  death  of 
ColonelMonson,  which  took  place  in  September, 
1776.  This  event  reduced  the  two  parties  in 
council  to  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers ; 
but  as  the  governor-general  had  the  casting 
vote,  its  effSBta  were  to  reverse  the  former 
position  of  the  combatants,  and  to  throw  into 
the  hands  of  Hastings  all  the  power  which  his 
opponents  had  previously  exercised.  What 
foUowed  may  readily  be  anticipated.  Hastings 
exercised  his  long-lost  authority  in  the  same 
•pint  which  actiuted  its  former  posBeopors; 


and  he  proceeded  without  ceremony  to  annul 
such  of  their  acts  as  were  most  offensive  to 
him.  When  the  oouncil  insisted  on  the  recall 
of  Mr.  Middleton  from  Oude,  the  functions  of 
the  resident  had  been  temporarily  vested  in 
the  officer  commanding  the  brigade.  After  a 
time,  the  board  agreed  to  appoint  a  civil  ser- 
vant to  the  office  of  resident ;  but  they  were 
far  from  agreeing  as  to  the  person  who  should 
be  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  governor- 
general  proposed  the  Honourable  Frederick 
Stuart.  The  opposing  majority  refused  to 
concur;  they  proposed  a  gentieman  named 
Bristow ;  and  holding  the  power  in  their  own 
hands,  their  proposal,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  carried.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Colonel 
Monson,  Hastings  retaliated  by  proposing  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Bristow,  and  the  re-appointment 
of  Mr.  Middleton.  General  Clavering  and 
Mr.  Francis  stouUy  resisted;  they  talked 
loftily  of  the  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Bristow,  in 
removing  him  from  a  situation  which  he  had 
filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  Company,  and  for  no  other  avowed  reason 
than  to  give  his  place  to  another ;  but  argu- 
ment and  declamation  were  alike  vain.  The 
foot  of  the  governor-general  was  upon  the 
necks  of  his  opponents ;  he  remembered  how 
they  had  employed  their  power  while  power 
rested  with  them,  and  seemed  resolved  that 
they  should  have  some  experience  of  the  mor- 
tification which  he  had  endured.  He  perse- 
vered, and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Bristow 
should  give  way  to  Mr.  Middleton.  Both 
parties  agreed  in  declaring  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  either  Mr.  Middleton  or  Mr.  Bris- 
tow— that  both  were  well  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  resident.  They  thus  alike  ad- 
mitted that  their  motives  were  to  a  great  ex- 
tent foctious.  Hastings,  indeed,  cannot  be 
greatiy  blamed  for  restoring  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged competency  to  an  office  from  which  be 
had  been  somewhat  capriciously  removed ;  but, 
.on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  this  instance  at  leasts  the  contest  had 
been  in  some  degree  provoked  by  the  pertina- 
cious refusal  of  Hastings  to  submit  the  unma- 
tilated  correspondence  of  himself  and  the  resi- 
dent to  the  board.  A  still  less  excusable  act 
of  retaliation  was  perpetrated  with  regard  to  a 
civil  servant,  named  Fowke,  who  had  been 
{^pointed  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  late 
majority  to  a  situation  at  Benares.  This  gen- 
tieman and  his  fiither  had  taken  part  with  the 
opponents  of  Hastings,  and  under  the  pretence 
that  the  duty  assigned  to  Mr.  Fowke  was  spe- 
cial, and  had  been  performed,  he  was  removed. 
Immediately  afterwards,  another  civil  servant 
was  appointed  to  reside  at  Benares,  with  an 
assistant  bearing  the  name  of  Hastings's  con- 
stant supporter,  Barwell.  If  in  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Bristow,  and  the  re-appointment  o/ 
Mr.  Middleton,  Hastings  had  some  grounds  of 
justification,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fowke  there 
were  none.  It  was,  as  described  by  General 
Clavering,  "  a  vindictive  measure  couched  un- 
der the  appearance  of  a  public  service."    In 
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this  spirit  was  the  business  of  the  Indian 
government  conducted  till  the  authority  of 
Hastings  was  once  more  shaken  by  the  arrival 
of  intelligence  of  a  new  arrangement  for  carry- 
ing on  the  government,  in  which  the  name  of 
Hastings  did  not  appear.  General  Glavering 
was  to  be  governor-general,  and  Mr.  Wheeler, 
formerly  a  director,  was  nominated  to  the 
vacant  seat  in  councU. 

To  explain  these  changes,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  course  of  events  by  which 
they  were  brought  about. 

Wearied  with  the  annoyances  of  his  mtua- 
tion,  Hastings  formed  the  determination  of 
resigning  his  office ;  and  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Graham  and  Colonel  Maclean,  seem  to  have 
been  intrusted  with  authority,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  tender  his  resignation.  The 
latter  only  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  his  proceedings  partake,  in  no  small 
degree,  of  that  mystery  which  hangs  over 
almost  everything  connected  with  the  name  of 
Hastings.  On  Colonel  Maclean's  arrival  in 
England,  he  found  the  state  of  feeling  in 
almost  every  quarter  unfavourable  to  his  prin- 
cipal The  administration  were  decidedly  hoe- 
tile,  actuated  partly  by  the  representations 
which  they  had  undoubtedly  received  from 
the  members  of  council  opposed  to  the  governor- 
general,  and  partly  by  a  desire  to  bring  the 
entire  government  of  India  within  the  sphere 
of  their  patronage.  The  Court  of  Directors 
bad  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  policy 
of  the  Rohilla  war,  and  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  governor-general  and  Mr.  Middleton,  re- 
sident at  Oude,  ought  to  have  been  laid  before 
the  council.  These  resolutions  were  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  general  court ;  a  pre- 
fatory clause  being,  however,  introduced,  re- 
cognizing the  serviees  and  integrity  of  the 
governor-general,  and  acquitting  him  of  all 
suspicion  of  corruption.  On  some  other  sub* 
jects,  the  Court  of  Directors  visited  the  conduct 
of  Hastings  and  his  associate  Barwell  with 
censure.  On  the  8th  May,  1776,  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  for  an  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, praying  their  removal  from  office. 

On  hearing  of  the  intention  to  bring  forward 
the  motion,  Hastings's  agent  made  overtures 
both  to  the  ministers  and  to  influential  direc- 
tors, with  a  view  to  accommodation.  They 
appear  to  have  been  nugatory,  and  the  friends 
of  Hastings  having,  as  one  of  them  observed, 
"  nothing  to  lose  by  a  defeat,"  determined  to 
try  the  result  of  a  general  court.  To  that  tri- 
bunal they  accordingly  appealed,  with  a  view 
to  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. A  requisition  being  obtained,  a  general 
court  was  summoned  for  the  15th  of  May ;  and 
on  that  day  it  was  moved  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  reconsider 
their  resolution  for  procuring  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  BarweU  from  office; 
and  that  they  should  report  to  the  general 
Court  of  Proprietors,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
their  proceedings  on  such   recommendation. 


before  any  further  steps  should  be  taken  in 
the  business.  The  court,  on  this  occasion,  was 
,  thronged  by  peers,  privy  councillors,  and  adhe- 
rents of  the  administration.  Treasury  influence 
is  said  to  have  been  emploved  to  a  great  ex  tent 
against  Hastings ;  and  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  is  represented 
as  having  been  unusually  active  in  aiding  the 
cause  with  which  the  ministry  had  connected 
itself.  The  debate  was  protracted  till  the 
approach  of  midnight,  when  the  friends  of 
Hastings  proposed  to  adjourn  to  the  following 
day.  The  ministerial  party  opposed,  and,  on 
a  division,  the  motion  lor  adjournment  was  lost. 
Hastings'  supporters  then  demanded,  that  the 

auestion  which  had  been  the  means  of  calling 
ae  court  together  should  be  determined  by 
ballot.  The  result  was  victory  to  the  cause  of 
the  govemor-general,  the  motion  of  his  friends 
being  carried  on  the  ballot  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  six. 

On  the  10th  July,  the  resolution  for  removing 
the  governor-general  and  Mr.  BarweU  was 
rescinded  by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Barwell,  and  on  the  16th  the  like  indul- 
gence was  extended  to  the  governor-general. 
Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Hastings  seem  to  have  entertained  little 
hope  of  maintaining  him  in  the  chair  at  Cal- 
cutta in  opposition  to  the  powerful  interests 
arrayed  against  him.  Colonel  Maclean  appears 
to  have  been  engaged  in  a  long  and  somewhat 
complicated  series  of  intrigues,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  enable  Mr.  Hastings  to  quit 
office  with  some  degree  of  credit  Honours 
from  the  Crown  were  talked  of,  but  these,  it 
was  intimated,  could  not  be  conferred.  A 
series  of  propositions  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  at  length  agreed  upon  by  Colonel  Mao- 
lean  and  Mr.  Robinson,  a  confidential  servant 
of  the  ministry,  which  were  to  serve  as  a  basis 
forpeace. 

The  minister  being  propitiated,  Hastings's 
agent  turned  to  the  0>urt  of  Directors.  At  a 
court  held  on  the  11th  of  December,  a  letter 
from  him  was  read.  It  stated  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  seeing  the  necessity  of  unanimity 
in  the  supreme  council  of  &ngal  for  con- 
ducting the  affiurs  of  the  Company  there,  and 
for  establishing  any  permanent  system  of 
government  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  finding  from  the  unhappy  dirisiona 
which  have  occurred  in  the  supreme  council 
that  such  was  not  likely  to  subsist,  and 
having  anxiously  on  every  occasion  studied 
to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  Company,  a 
course  which  he  would  ever  continue,  had, 
from  these  motives,  authorized  the  writer. 
Colonel  Maclean,  to  signify  his  desire  to  resign 
the  office  of  governor-general,  and  to  request 
the  court  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  place 
which  would  thereby  be  vacated  in  the  supreme 
council.  On  the  18th  the  letter  was  taken  into 
consideration.  On  this  day,  also.  Colonel  Mac- 
lean was  called  in,  and  a  question  was  proposed 
to  him  as  to  his  authority.  This  was  certainly 
a  natural  and  proper  inquiry,  but  it  appeared 
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ibat  the  agent  was  not  prepared  to  answer  it 
UQOonditionallj.  He  profeeaed  to  be  qnite 
ready  to  give  the  court  satisfifcction,  but  inti- 
mated, that  in  the  papers  to  which  he  must 
refer,  the  subject  of  his  powers  was  mixed  up 
with  other  matters  "of  a  nature  extremely 
confidential;"  and  he  therefore  proposed,  in- 
stead of  laying  them  before  the  court)  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  inspection  of  three  of  the 
directors  specially  deputed  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  them.      The  court  affreed  to  the 

Sroposal,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
ames,  the  deputy-chairman,  and  Mr.  Becher 
were  empowered  to  make  the  requisite  inspec- 
tion. They  reported  that  Colonel  Maclean 
had  shown  them  certain  papers  relating  to  his 
powers,  and  had  informed  them  that  he  had 
more.  On  a  future  day  they  further  reported 
that,  from  the  purport  of  Mr.  Hastings's  in- 
structions, contained  in  a  paper  in  his  own 
handwritiDg,  fflven  to  Colonel  Maclean,  and 
forwarded  byliim  to  them,  Mr.  Hastings  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  continue  in  the 
government  of  Bengal  unless  certain  conditions 
therein  specified  could  be  obtained,  of  which 
they  saw  no  probability;  that  Mr.  Geoige 
Yansittart  had  assured  them  that  he  was  pre- 
sent when  these  instructions  were  given  to 
Colonel  Maclean,  and  when  Mr.  Hastings  em- 
powered that  gentleman  to  declare  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  court,  and  that  this  had  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  stated  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  informed  him  that  he  had  given 
instructions  for  this  purpose  to  Colonel  Mac- 
lean. The  court  determined  the  evidence  of 
the  colonel's  authority  to  be  sufficient,  and  a 
resolution  that  the  resignation  be  accepted  was 
carried  unanimously;  the  friends  of  Hastings 
supporting  the  resolution,  because  they  thought 
it  in  acconlanoe  with  his  interests  and  wishes; 
his  enemies,  because  it  gratified  their  long- 
cherished  desire  to  be  rid  of  him.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  then  nominated  to  succeed  to  the  vacant 
place  in  council,  and  a  petition  to  the  Crown 
praying  the  appointment  of  that  gentleman 
agreed  uj>on. 

The  consent  of  the  Crown  gave  effect  to  the 
nomination  of  the  court,  and  the  new  appoint- 
ment was  formally  announced  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  The  news  raised  a  storm 
exceeding  in  violence  any  that  had  previously 
occurred.  Hastings  repudiated  the  acts  of 
Colonel  Maclean,  and  determined  to  retain  his 
post  at  the  head  of  the  government:  Genera] 
Clavering  was  equally  bient  on  assuming  the 
dignity,  to  which  he  conceived  himself  entitled. 
Both  proceeded  to  exercise  the  functions  ap- 
pertaining to  the  disputed  office,  both  issued 
summonses  for  meetings  of  council,  and  each 
found  a  follower.  Mr.  Barwell  answered  the 
summons  of  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Francis  that  of 
General  Clavering  :  there  were  thus  two  coun- 
cils sitting  at  the  same  time  under  the  authority 
of  two  different  persons,  each  claiming  to  be 
governor-general. 

The  efl^Msts  of  these  contests  might  have  been 
seriously   disastrous;   the  manner  in  which 


they  were  carried  on  almost  partakes  of  the 
ludicrous.  Mr.  Barwell,  on  taking  his  place 
at  the  council  called  by  Hastings,  informed  the 
"  board  *'  (oonsisting  of  Hastings  and  himself) 
that  on  his  way  he  had  received  a  note  requir- 
ing his  attendance  at  the  council  at  which 
General  Clavering  was  to  preside.  Before  the 
minute  which  was  to  reconl  this  fact  was  com- 
pleted, a  letter,  addressed  to  "  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Esq.,"  without  further  appendage,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  person  thus  desig- 
nated. It  was  from  General  Clavering.  After 
recapitulating  the  steps  by  which  the  assumed 
change  in  the  government  had  been  effected, 
Hastings's  competitor  required  that  the  keys 
of  Fort  William  and  of  the  Company's  treasury 
should  be  delivered  to  him,  and  intimated  his 
intention  of  being  at  the  council-house  at  a 
specified  hour  to  receive  them,  unless  Hastings 
should  prefer  any  other  method  of  complying 
with  the  requisition  ;  one  condition  only  being 
insisted  upon — that  the  surrender  should  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  answer  of 
Hastings  and  Barwell  was  that  they  knew  of 
no  act  or  instrument  by  which  the  office  of 
governor-general  had  been  vacated,  nor  by 
which  it  had  devolved  upon  General  Clavering ; 
and  that  they  would  maintain,  by  all  le^ 
means,  the  authority  and  trust  conferred  by 
the  act  under  which  the  existing  government 
was  constituted. 

The  rival  council  in  the  mean  time  had  met. 
General  Clavering  had  taken  the  usual  oath 
as  governor-general,  and,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Francis,  had  framed  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  change  in  the  government^  publication  of 
which  was  ordered  to  be  made  without  delay. 
It  was  also  to  be  translated  into  the  Persian 
and  Bengalee  langfuages,  but  the  Persian  trans- 
lator refused  to  perform  his  office.  The  secre- 
tary was  less  scrupulous ;  he  had  readily 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  General  Clavering, 
but  subsequently  received  orders  from  the 
other  party  not  to  summon  any  council  with- 
out the  order  of  Hastings  as  governor-general, 
nor  to  perform  any  official  duty  without  his 
authority,  or  that  of  a  majority  of  council 
assembled  under  it.  He  was  also  required  to 
send  to  the  council  convoked  by  Hastings  the 
despatches  from  Europe  which  had  excited 
this  ferment.  His  answer  to  the  former  of 
these  instructions  was  an  apology  for  having 
acted  under  the  orders  of  General  Clavering 
in  summoning  a  council  in  his  name ;  to  the 
latter  he  replied  by  stating  that  the  despatches 
had  been  delivered  to  the  party  whose  autho* 
rity  he  had  thus  recognized.  Scarcely  had 
the  secretary  made  report  of  these  circum- 
stances to  General  Clavering  and  Mr.  Francis, 
when  Mr.  Barwell  presented  himself  before 
them.  He  was  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
take  his  place  as  a  member  of  council ;  bat  on 
this  point  he  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 
His  business  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
fatal  despatches  which  had  thrown  the  govern- 
ment into  confusion,  and  he  requested  that 
they  might  be  delivered  to  him.     General 
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Clavermg  replied,  "  The  oounoU  is  sitting  ;  I 
cannot  part  with  them."  The  applicant,  with- 
out arguing  the  right  of  the  alleged  council, 
inquired  at  what  time  he  could  have  the  let- 
ters. This  produced  a  question  as  to  the 
authority  by  which  he  demanded  them.  Still 
Mr.  Barwell  refrained  either  from  impugning 
the  authority  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  or 
asserting  that  of  Hastings.  He  replied  that 
he  required  the  despatches  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Bengal,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
entitled  to  peruse  and  take  copy  of  any  public 
papers.  This  privilege  it  did  not  suit  the 
schismatical  boajrd  at  that  moment  to  recognize. 
General  Clavering  answered,  "  You  have  heard 
them  read  once ;  you  may  hear  them  read  a 
second  time."  Mr.  Barwell  demanded  to  know 
whether  the  papers  would  be  delivered  to  him 
or  not.  The  general  replied  that  he  was  not 
there  to  answer  interrogatories,  and  repeated 
his  former  intimation,  that  the  inquirer  might 
hear  the  despatches  read.  The  demand  for 
the  delivery  was  then  made  in  a  more  formal 
manner.  General  Clavering  refused  to  vary 
his  answer.  Mr.  Barwell  ordered  the  secretary 
to  send  him  the  papers  in  dispute  as  soon  as 
they  came  into  his  possession ;  and  thus  this 
extraordinary  conference  ended. 

Hastings,  however,  remained  firm  in  the 
assertion  of  his  authority.  The  commandant 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  the  com- 
manding officers  at  the  various  stations,  the 
provincial  councils  and  collectors,  were  all  for- 
mally reminded  that  their  obedience  was  due 
only  to  Hastings,  as  governor-general,  and 
the  majority  of  the  council,  and  warned 
against  yielding  it  to  any  other  authority. 
To  strengthen  his  claim  by  the  sanction  of 
the  accredited  interpreters  of  the  law,  Hast- 
ings appealed  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  his  opponents  acquiesced  in  the  appeal. 
They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  little 
confidence  in  their  own  views ;  for,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appeal  to  the  judges,  they  resolved 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  all  the  orders 
which  they  had  passed.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  was  in  fiivour  of  Hastings,  who  used 
his  victory  in  a  manner  as  little  creditable  to 
his  character  for  discretion  as  for  good-feeling. 
With  the  aid  of  his  steady  adherent,  Barwell, 
he  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  singularly 
intemperate,  vindictive,  and  absurd.  After  re- 
citing the  acts  performed  by  General  Clavering, 
under  his  assumed  authority,  they  declared 
not  only  that  by  those  acts  he  had  usurped  the 
office  of  governor-general — a  proposition  which 
the  decision  of  the  judges  would  have  justi- 
fied— but  that  the  general  "  had  thereby  re- 
linquished, resigned,  surrendered,  and  vacated 
the  office  of  senior  councillor  of  Fort  William," 
as  well  as  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Company's  forces  in  India ;  that  Mr.  Bar- 
well  had  thereby  become  senior  councillor ; 
that  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  no  longer 
existed;  and  that,  for  "the  preservation  of 
the  legality  of "  their  "  proceedings,  General 
Clavering  should  not  in  future  be  summoned 


or  admitted  as  a  member  of  council."  These 
proceedings  seem  to  have  excited  considerable 
alarm  in  the  enemy's  quarters.  Mr.  Francis 
attended  the  next  meeting  of  council,  and  pre- 
faced a  motion  for  reversing  the  resolutions 
respecting  Greneral  Clavering,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
government^  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen 
from  passion  and  precipitancy,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  recurring  to  a  more  moderate  and 
prudent  course.  He  claimed  for  himself  credit 
in  regard  to  his  immediate  and  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  decision  of  the  judges,  and  im- 
plored that  he  might  be  allowed  to  act  the 
part  of  a  mediator.  In  this  character  he 
urged  the  reversal  of  their  late  proceedings  ; 
he  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment; contended  tlukt  there  were  only  four 
ways  by  which  the  right  of  General  Clavering 
to  the  place  which  he  had  previously  occupied 
in  council  could  be  voided — ^by  death,  resigna- 
tion, removal  by  the  Crown,  or  succession  to 
the  office  of  govemor-genend ;  and  that  none 
of  these  events  had  taken  place.  On  the 
claims  of  General  Clavering  to  hold  the  office 
of  oommander-in-diief  of  the  Company's  forces 
in  India,  he  held  a  similar  line  of  argument, 
varied  only  with  reference  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  appointment.  Mr.  Francis 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Barwell,  who  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  legality  of  the  resolutions 
passed  on  General  Clavering,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  uphold  them,  but  did  not  sustain  his 
opinion  by  any  redundancy  of  argument.  The 
governor-general,  in  the  unrelenting  spirit 
which  he  so  frequently  manifested,  maintained 
the  legality  and  necessity  of  excluding  Gene- 
ral Clavering  from  council.  But  General  Cla- 
vering and  Mr.  Francis  had  appealed  to  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judges 
unanimously  decided  that  the  council  had  no 
power  to  remove  one  of  its  members,  or  declare 
bis  seat  vacant ;  nor  could  they,  indeed,  have 
decided  otherwise,  without  publiclv  exhibit- 
ing themselves  as  unfit  to  occupy  tne  seat  of 
justice. 

In  looking  back  upon  these  events  ^th  the 
calmness  of  feeling  which  the  actors  in  them 
could  not  maintain,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  violence  and  precipitancy 
manifested  by  all  parties.  General  Clavering 
in  assuming  the  government  had  a  pretence 
barely  colourable,  and  it  is  scaroely  conceiva- 
ble that  he  could  have  believed  it  more  than 
colourable.  The  instrument  u  nder  which  Gene- 
ral Clavering  claimed  to  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  governor-general  did  not  supersede 
Hastings.  Anticipating  the  retirement  of  the 
governor-general,  the  Court  of  Directors  nomi- 
nated a  new  councillor,  and  the  Crown  con- 
firmed the  nomination ;  but  the  operation  of 
th^  acts  was  contingent  upon  an  event  which 
depended  on  the  judgment  or  the  caprice  of 
the  person  whose  removal  was  to  create  a 
vacancy  in  council.  There  is  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  determining  that  General  CUver- 
ng,  in  assuming  the  office  of  governor-general, 
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and  Mr.  Francis,  in  abetting  him  in  the  assnmp- 
tion,  acted  illegally  as  well  as  nnwisely. 

The  conduct  of  Hastings  is  free  from  the 
imputation  of  illegality :  he  had  a  right  to 
retain  his  office  if  he  so  pleased  ;  the  question 
remains  whether  he  was  morally  as  well  as 
legally  justified.  The  precise  powers  which 
he  conveyed  to  his  agents  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. He  gave  them  two  papers,  one  lay- 
ing down  certain  conditions  as  indispensable 
4c  his  retention  of  the  government,  the  other 
explanatoTy  of  one  of  those  conditions.  Whe- 
ther there  were  any  further  instructions  in 
writing,  Hastings  professed  to  be  unable  to 
recollect)  and  there  are  no  satisfactory  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  governor- 
general's  memory.  More  than  these  two 
papera  appear  to  have  been  shown  to  the  select 
three  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
confer  with  Colonel  Maclean,  for  it  is  re- 
corded that  Hastings's  agent  had  laid  before 
them  "  several  papera/'  and  '*  had  acquainted 
them  that  he  haid  more  to  produce  relative  to 
the  powen  with  which  he  was  invested."  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
supposed  resignation,  as  far  as  it  rested  on 
documentary  cround,  was  based  on  Hastings's 
declaration,  that  unless  his  conditions  were 
complied  with  he  would  not  continue  in  the 
government ;  and  upon  this,  aided  by  the 
avowal  of  Colonel  Maclean  that  he  had 
authority  for  what  he  did,  and  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Geor^  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Stuart, 
the  court  proceeded.  Hastinffs  affirmed  that 
Colonel  Maclean  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  to  discredit  the  evidence  by  which 
the  alleged  authority  of  his  agent  was  con- 
firmed, he  observed,  that  he  hiul  never  called 
upon  the  parties  from  whom  it  proceeded  to 
be  witnesses  to  any  transactions,  nor  ever 
authorized  them  to  give  testimony.  These 
statements  might  be  true  ;  but  if  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart was,  as  be  stated,  present  when  the 
instructions  were  given  to  Colonel  Maclean, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  received  a  confirmation  of 
them  from  the  lips  of  the  governor-general  at 
a  future  period,  their  evidence  was  nothing 
the  wone  because  they  had  not  been  formally 
invested  with  the  character  of  witnesses. 
Hastings  himself  acknowledged  that  he  knew 
one  of  these  gentlemen  to  possess  judgment 
and  probity,  and  believed  the  same  of  the 
other:  as  men  of  judgment  they  were  not 
likely  to  mieunderatand  the  governor-general 
— as  men  of  probity  they  would  not  misrepre- 
sent him.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Hastings 
never  denied  having  given  the  alleged  instruc- 
tions, but  only  disavowed  tUl  recollection  of 
them,  and  added  plausible  ressons  to  show 
how  unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  have  given 
them.  "I  can  only  say,"  he  observes,  "that 
I  do  not  retain  even  the  faintest  idea  of 
having  given  such  a  commission ;  nor  can  I 
conceive  the  necessity  of  empowering  othera 
to  do,  in  my  name,  an  act  wnich  must  have 
waited  for  my  ratification,  and  which  it  was  at 
all  times  in  my  own  power  to  perform  for 


myself  without  agency."  But  it  is  incredible 
that  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  should 
pass  from  his  mind  like  an  idle  subject  of 
casual  conversation,  and  that  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  governor-general  should  have 
been  felt  to  be  of  so  little  moment,  that  he 
could  not  recollect  whether  the  man  whom  he 
had  avowedly  intrusted  with  some  power  was 
commissioned  to  tender  it  or  not. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  power  given  in 
this  respect  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
This  statement  rests  upon  a  letter  addressed 
by  Hastings  to  Mr.  Graham  and  Colonel 
Maclean,  in  which  he  professes  to  retract  the 
resolution  communicated  to  them  in  a  former 
letter.  That  resolution  was  to  leave  Calcutta 
and  return  to  England  by  the  fint  ship  of  the 
ensuing  season,  if  the  advices  from  that 
country  should  convey  disapprobation  of  the 
treaty  of  Benares  and  the  Kohilia  war,  and 
should  ''mark  an  evident  disinclination  to- 
wards" him.  The  knowledge  of  Hastings's 
intention  in  this  respect  was  stated  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  agents,  who  were  to  use  it  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.  This  resolution  it  is 
that  he  retracted ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
tractation of  the  governor-general's  intentions 
to  take  his  departure  from  India  at  a  particular 
time,  if  certain  circumstances  occurred,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  withdrawal  from 
his  agents  of  the  disoretionary  power  of  ten- 
dering his  resignation  previously  given.  The 
powere  claimed  by  Colonel  Maclean,  and 
vouched  for  by  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Stuart» 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  supposed  retractation. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  such 
powen  were  given.  Why  they  were  not  in 
writing,  like  the  conditions  upon  which 
Hastings  insisted  if  he  continued  in  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  not  so  easy  to  say. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  vindicate  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Hastings's  agent,  Colonel  Maclean.  He  was 
obviously  an  intriguing  man,  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  an  un- 
scrupulous one ;  but  it  being  presumed  that 
Hastings  had  given  him  the  authority  which 
he  claimed,  there  does  not  appear  any  ground 
for  accusing  him  of  either  mistaking  or  neglect- 
ing the  interests  of  his  principal.  One  point, 
however,  in  this  strange  series  of  transactions 
must  strike  every  one  who  examines  them — it 
is  the  extreme  fiicility  with  which  the  Court 
of  Directora  yielded  belief  to  the  repreeenta- 
tions  of  Colonel  Maclean,  that  he  was  author- 
ized to  tender  the  governor-general's  resigna- 
tion. This  assei'tion,  indeed,  was  supported 
by  corroborative  testimony,  the  truth  of  which 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect ;  but  a  verbal 
authority,  though  confirmed  by  respectable 
evidence,  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
grave  and  important  step  of  putting  in  motion 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  fill  up  the  place  in 
council  presumed  to  be  vacant.  In  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  an  inclination  to  be  satisfied 
supplied  the  want  of  formal  and  authoritative 
proof.  The  Court  of  Directora  wished  to  avoid 
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a  collision  with  the  ministry  on  the  one  hand, 
or  with  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  on  the 
other.  The  measure  suggested  by  Hastings's 
agent  seemed  to  afford  the  means  of  effecting 
this ;  it  moreover  gave  the  opponents  of 
Hastings  all  they  wanted,  withont  subjecting 
his  friends  to  the  moHification  of  defeat ;  it 
was  consequently  eagerly  embraced.  Could 
the  party  hostile  to  Hastings  have  foreseen 
the  consequence  of  their  conduct,  he  would 
not  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  disap- 
pointing their  wishes  by  disavowing  his  agent. 
But  they  were  too  much  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  attaining  their  object  by  compro- 
mise to  examine  veiy  scrupulously  into  the 
authority  on  which  the  arrangement  rested,  or 
into  the  probability  of  the  governor-general 
performing  that  which  had  Wn  promised  on 
his  behalf.  Hastings  found  it  convenient  to 
abandon  his  agent,  or  he  had  forgotten  the 
instructions  which  he  had  given,  or  Maclean 
had  exceeded  his  authority.  The  result  was  a 
convulsion  which  might  have  uprooted  the 
new-founded  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  India, 
had  it  not  subsided  almost  as  soon  as  raised. 
In  allaying  the  storm,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  did  good  service  to  the  state  ; 
and  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  while  General 
Clavering  and  Mr.  Francis  had  by  their 
violence  placed  the  British  Government  in 
danger,  they  subsequently  evinced  a  fKt  more 
conciliatory  spirit  than  was  shown  by  their 
opponents. 

Hastings,  fixed  in  his  seat  by  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  continued  to  exercise  his  power 
as  absolutely  as  before,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  annoyances  from  the  unrelenting  op- 
position of  those  leagued  against  him.  In 
August,  1777,  Sir  John  Clavering  followed 
his  allv,  General  Monson,  to  the  grave ;  his 
death  oeing,  it  is  believed,  accelerated  by  the 
irritation  of  mind  in  which  he  had  long  been 
kept,  and  the  vexations  to  which  he  had  lat- 
terly been  subjected.  Hastings  and  Barwell 
had  now  a  numerical  majority  in  council,  and 
for  a  few  months  the  casting  vote  of  the  for- 
mer was  not  necessary  to  the  success  of  his 
measures.  Mr.  Wheler  arrived  not  long  after 
Sir  John  Clavering*s  death,  and  took  his  seat 
in  council  as  the  successor  of  General  Monson. 
The  news  of  General  Monson's  decease  had 
reached  England  before  Mr.  Wheler's  depar- 
ture, and,  in  consequence,  the  previous  appoint- 
ment of  that  gentleman  to  succeed  on  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of 
Hastings  was  revoked,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  new  one,  nominating  him  to  the  place 
in  council  actually  vacant  by  the  death  of 
General  Monson.  Mr.  Wheler  affected  to 
maintain  a  neutral  part  between  Hastings 
and  Francis;  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  almost  invariably  supported  the 
latter,  and  thus  reduced  the  contending  forces 
to  that  equilibrium  which  had  prevailed  before 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Clavering,  and  which 
required  the  interposition  of  the  governor- 
generars  casting  vote  to  prevent  the  machine 


of  government  from  coming  to  a  dead  stand. 
To  Hastings  this  state  of  things  was  perhaps 
not  disagreeable,  although  it  puused  him  in  a 
situation  of  extraordinary  responsibility.  He 
liked  power,  and  he  liked  the  appearance  of 
it  not  less  than  the  reality.  He  had  great  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
annoy  his  opponents.  The  additional  respon- 
sibility incurred  by  his  peculiar  position  was 
therefore  little  felt ;  and  if  it  ever  sat  un- 
usually heavy  on  him,  its  presence  was  light- 
ened by  the  gratification  which  he  derived  from 
the  reflection  that  those  who  hated  him,  and 
whom  in  turn  he  hated,  were  under  his  rod, 
without  power  of  moving  hand  or  foot  in  the 
exercise  of  their  public  duties,  except  so  far  as 
he  pleased  to  permit  them. 

Among  the  subjects  which  at  an  early 
period  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wheler  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  council,  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  governor-general  by  Mobarik- 
ul-Dowlah,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
of  Mahomed  Beza  Khan  in  the  management 
of  his  affiurs,  and  alleging,  that  as  that  person 
was  not  connected  with  the  prince  either  by  the 
ties  of  nature  or  attachment,  his  continued  pos- 
session of  the  high  degree  of  power  with  which 
he  was  invested  was  oppressive  and  dishonour- 
aUe  to  the  family.  The  nabob  observed,  that 
be  had  now  attained  that  age  when,  by  the 
law  and  usage  of  Mabomedanism,  he  ought  to 
take  the  management  of  his  own  affiurs ;  and 
he  added,  in  no  very  elevated  strain  of  self- 
laudation,  that  he  was  not  so  devoid  of  under- 
standing as  to  be  incapable  of  conducting 
them.  He  reminded  the  govemor-generu 
that  the  power  of  the  Company  was  derived 
from  the  support  of  his  ancestors,  and  on  these 
grounds  claimed  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
tutelage  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  personal  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nizamut  and  of  his  household. 
The  letter  was  laid  by  the  governor-general 
beforothe  council,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  it  gave  rise  to  great  differences  very 
warmly  expressed.  Mr.  Wheler  proposed  to 
do  nothing  till  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
PirectoTs  ootdd  be  ascertained.  The  governor- 
general  opposed ;  but  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Barwell  was  absent,  and  Mr.  Francis  sup- 
porting Mr.  Wheler,  the  motion  was  carried. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  council  Mr.  Barwell 
was  at  his  post :  the  resolution  of  the  previous 
meeting  was  summarily  reversed,  and  the 
nabob's  request  complied  with.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  governor-general 
produced  another  letter  from  the  nabob,  sug- 
gesting a  plan  for  disposing  of  the  salary  of 
Mahomed  Beza  Khan.  In  the  distribution  a 
considerable  share  was  allotted  to  Munny 
Begum.  Another  portion  was  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  nabob's  mother.  Baboo  Begum.  It 
happened,  too,  that  the  amount  of  money 
proposed  to  be  distributed  exceeded  that  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  by 
eighteen  thousand  rupees  per  annum,  and  the 
Company  were  invited  to  make  up  the  excess. 
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Hr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  objected  to  this, 
as  they  did  to  the  entire  arrangement,  and 
recorded  minutes  assigning  reasons  for  their 
opposition.  The  govemor-|reneral  and  Mr. 
Harwell  embarked  in  no  strim  of  words.  The 
former  moved  that  the  requisitions  of  the 
nabob  should  be  complied  with ;  the  latter 
simply  wrote,  "I  assent  to  the  govemor- 
genentl's  motion."  That  motion  was  neces- 
sarily carried. 

This  part  of  Hastings's  conduct  was  severely 
animadverted  upon  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
who  ordered  their  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan  to  be  signified  to  the 
nabob,  and  an  assurance  of  their  continued 
favour  to  be  conveyed  to  Mahomed  Beza 
Khan  himselt  These  orders  were  obeyed; 
but  in  the  letter,  not  in  the  spirit.  In  com- 
municating the  desire  of  the  court,  Francis 
and  Wheler  proposed  to  call  upon  the  nabob 
to  comply  with  it.  Hastings  and  Barwell 
contended  for  a  simple  communication  of  the 
wish  of  the  court,  leaving  the  intelligence  to 
produce  its  own  effect.  It  did  produce  all  that 
could  be  expected — a  remonstrance  fh)m  the 
nabob ;  and  but  for  an  event  which  will  soon 
be  noticed,  the  restoration  of  Mahomed  Reza 
Khan  might  have  been  postponed  till  the 

Swer  of  thwarting  it  had  departed  from 
astings. 

The  Court  of  Directors  had  also  ordered  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Bristow,  whom  the  gover- 
nor-general had  removed  from  the  residency 
at  Gude,  and  of  Mr.  Fowke,  whom  he  had 
displaced  at  Benares.  These  orders  were 
treated  with  the  same  degree  of  respect  which 
was  accorded  to  those  relating  to  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  thev  were  received,  read,  and 
coolly  set  at  naught. 

A  few  months,  however,  wrought  a  change, 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 
From  the  temper  which  had  been  manifested 
both  by  Hastings  and  Francis,  the  expectation 
of  an  accommodation  being  effected  between 
them  must  have  appeared  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  that  could  be  entertained ;  but 
little  as  it  was  anticipated,  such  an  event  was 
about  to  take  place.  The  motives  of  the 
parties  are  not  perfectly  clear.  Both,  indeed, 
proTessed  to  be  weary  of  controversy  ;  but  few 
persons  who  have  studied  the  characters  of 
the  combatants  will  be  disposed  to  give  either 
of  them  credit  for  the  feeling.  Each  had  a 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment  amounting  to 
presumption ;  and  the  change  in  their  con- 
duct is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  circum- 
stances rather  than  to  any  abatement  either  of 
their  arro^nce  or  of  their  mutual  hatred. 

The  period  of  office  secured  by  the  act  of 
1778,  to  the  persons  therein  named  as  governor- 
general  and  council,  had  expired  before  Hastings 
and  his  coadjutors  had  notice  of  any  provision 
being  made  for  such  an  event ;  they  conse- 
quently continued  to  exercise  their  functions, 
and  were  in  course  of  time  apprise  that  an 
act  had  passed,  continuing  the  existing  gover- 
nor-general in  office  for  one  year.     Sir  Eyre 


Coote  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Clavering  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to 
a  place  in  council.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
usually  supported  Hastings,  but  not  with  the 
undeviating  constancy  of  BarwelL  Barwell 
had  passed  twenty-three  years  in  India,  during 
ten  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  of  council. 
He  had  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities  of 
acquiring  wealth,  and,  having  improved  them, 
was  desirous  of  retiring  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  fortune  at  home.  This  event  Francis,  it 
may  be  presumed,  was  not  indisposed  to  ac- 
celerate. It  would  relieve  him  from  a  steadv 
opponent,  and  deprive  Hastings  of  a  fnencfy 
whose  vote  was  never  denied  to  any  measure 
which  he  chose  to  recommend.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  retirement  of  Barwell  was 
desired  by  Francis,  it  was  dreaded  by  Hast- 
ings. He  discerned  in  it  the  downfall  of  that 
absolute  power  which  he  had  for  some  time 
exercised  ;  and  though  Barwell's  fieelings  of 
friendship  might  render  him  reluctant  to  aban- 
don the  governor-general  and  his  measures  to 
a  council  where  two  would  always  vote  against 
him,  and  the  third  could  not  be  depended 
upon  for  steady  or  permanent  support,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  from  this 
cause  defer  for  any  long  period  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  yearnings  for  ease  and  home. 
Regarding  the  departure  of  Barwell,  there- 
fore, as  an  event  that  could  not  be  fur  dis- 
tant, Hastings  was  not  indisposed  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  an  enemy  whose  power  of  opposing 
him  was  about  to  be  greatly  increased.  He 
could  not  hope  to  convert  him  into  a  friend — 
probably  he  did  not  wish  it,  but  he  might  ex- 
pect to  diminish  both  the  vigour  and  the  fre- 
quency of  his  attacks,  and  to  secure,  by  a  sur- 
render of  some  points  on  which  Francis  had 
been  most  pertinacious,  the  liberty  of  pur- 
suing unmolested  those  plans  in  which  his  own 
mind  was  most  deeply  interested.  Such  is 
the  best  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  pro- 
bable motives  of  those  concerned  in  the  nego- 
tiation. The  overture  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Francis,  and  to  have  been  made 
on  his  behalf  by  a  Mr.  Ducarel  to  Major  Scott, 
a  great  favourite  of  the  governor*  general,  and 
his  agent  in  various  important  and  confidential 
transactions.  Theprinoipal  conditions  required 
by  Francis  appear  to  have  been  explained  at 
the  meeting.  The  result  was  communicated 
to  Hastings,  and  the  two  principals  subse- 
quently met  to  complete  the  pacification  so 
happily  commenced  by  their  agents.  The 
value  which  Hastings  attached  to  the  success 
of  the  negotiation  may  be  estimated  by  the 
sacrifices  which  he  made  to  secure  it  A  man 
more  unrelenting  in  his  hostility  never  lived ; 
yet  he  consented  to  purchase  peace  on  the 
condition  of  immediately  restoring  Mr.  Fowke 
to  the  office  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed, 
from  which  Hastings  had  removed  him,  and  to 
which  he  had  shorUy  before  refused  to  restore 
him,  though  his  restoration  was  required  by 
the  express  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Mr.  Bristow,  who  had  been  removed  in  like 
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manner,  whose  restoration  had  in  like  manner 
been  ordered  by  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  and  in 
like  manner  deferred  by  Hastin^^,  was  also 
to  be  restored,  though  not  immediatelj.  Fur- 
ther, to  propitiate  his  riTal,  Hastings  agreed 
to  conform  to  the  orders  from  home  respect- 
ing Mahomed  Reza  Khan.  These  concessions 
were  so  many  virtual  acknowledgments  that 
Hastings  had  acted  feotiously  in  his  previous 
dealings  with  the  parties  whose  return  to  em- 
ployment was  thus  provided  for.  He  had  not 
only  removed,  but  had  persisted  in  excluding 
them  from  office,  in  opposition  to  the  delibe- 
rate judgment  of  those  whom  he  served. 
Nothing  but  the  strongest  public  necessity 
could  justify  such  a  course ;  but  such  necessity, 
if  it  ever  existed,  continued  in  full  force  at 
the  time  when  he  consented  to  replace  them. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  personal 
aversion  dictated  their  removal,  and  personal 
convenience  led  to  the  engagement  to  restore 
them. 

The  oondosion  of  the  truce  with  Francis 
was  to  be  followed,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  by  another  compromise,  scarcely  less  re- 
markable. Almost  from  the  period  when  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  entered  on  their 
functions,  serious  differences  had  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  government.  The  court 
seemed  resolved  to  press  its  jurisdiction  to  the 
very  extent  of  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by 
law,  if  not  a  little  beyond  them.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  court  had  been  restricted  to 
British  subjects  resident,  or  having  been  resi- 
dent,  within  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  or 
having  debts,  effects,  or  estate  there,  and  to 
persons  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  or  of  British  subjects ; 
these  words  being  intended  to  exclude  the  na- 
tives generally,  they  being  regarded  as  subjects 
of  the  nabob  :  with  regard  to  these,  the  juris- 
diotton  of  the  court,  with  the  exception  already 
mentioned,  could  only  be  exercised  with  con- 
sent of  parties.  The  court,  however,  adopted 
such  principles  of  construction  as  threatened 
to  bring  within  its  power  eveiy  inhabitant  of 
the  three  provinces  on  whom  any  one  might 
desire  to  inflict  the  vexation  and  expense  of  a 
law-suit.  No  man  could  calculate  on  being 
able  to  escape  its  meshes,  and  all  regarded  it 
with  horror.  To  the  poor  the  expense  attend- 
ing its  proceedings  was  frightful ;  to  the  rich 
its  forms  of  process  were  so  offensive  as  to  be 
more  dreaded  than  even  death.  In  a  country 
where  the  tendency  to  litigation  is  so  strong 
as  it  is  in  India,  where  revenge  is  so  long 
cherished  and  so  remorselessly  gratified,  the 
Supreme  Court  became  a  frightful  instrument 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Its  lower  re- 
tainers were  among  the  vilest  and  most 
abandoned  inmates  of  a  crowded  Indian  city, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  exercised  their 
unpopular  calling  may  readily  be  conceived. 
The  government  was  not  less  hostile  than  the 
people  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  for  the  judges  were  charged  with  ex- 
ceeding their  authority  by  interfering  with  the 


collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  further,  tney 
had  claimed  the  right  of  calling  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  records  of  government  in  tiieir 
court.  Having  advanced  thus  far,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  judicial  institutions  of 
the  country  would  meet  with  much  respect. 
In  one  case  a  verdict,  with  heavy  damages, 
was  given  against  several  parties  concerned  in 
certain  proceedings  before  the  provincial  council 
of  Patna,  including  some  Mahometan  function- 
aries employed  by  that  ooundL  Another 
verdict  passed,  at  the  suit  of  the  same  phun- 
tiffs,  against  the  members  of  the  council.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  any  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  control 
and  regulate  the  courts  subsisting  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  government;  but  in 
this  case  they  assumed  the  power,  and  they 
decided  the  question  before  them,  moreover, 
upon  a  maxim  of  English  law,  ddeffotui  non 
potest  ddegcart,  of  which,  however  sound  and 
rational  it  may  be,  the  parties  thus  visited 
with  punishment  in  the  shape  of  damages 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  had  never 
heard. 

The  time  when  mutual  and  long-eherished 
discontent  was  to  issue  in  an  open  conflict  at 
length  arrived.  An  opulent  native,  named 
Cossinaut  Baboo,  had  given  securily  to  the 
government  for  oertain  rents  payable  by  the 
rajah  of  Cossijurah,  in  his  capacity  of  semiu- 
dar.  Cossinaut  had  also  acted  as  manager  of 
the  zemindary,  the  accounts  of  which  were 
involved  in  much  difficulty.  There  were  dis- 
puted questions  between  Cossinaut  and  the 
government ;  there  were  others  in  which  the 
claims  of  Cossinaut  were  opposed  by  those  of 
the  rajah  or  of  the  cultivators.  Government 
had  proceeded  to  vindicate  its  claims  by  an 
appeal  to  the  law,  but  an  arrangement  subse- 
quently took  place,  and  a  further  examination 
of  the  accounts  was  entered  upon  by  mutual 
a|rreement,  Cossinaut  depositing  the  sum  in 
dispute.  Before  the  examination  was  com- 
pleted, Cossinaut  commenced  an  action  against 
the  rajah  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  order 
to  entitle  him  to  ito  interposition,  made  oath 
that  the  zemindar  was  employed  by  the  East- 
India  Company  in  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venues. Upon  this  a  ea/piat  issued,  with  a 
clause  authorizing  the  i^eriff  to  take  bail  to 
the  amount  of  300,000  rupees. 

An  officer  proceeded  to  execute  the  writ, 
and  the  zemindar,  having  obtained  information 
of  the  approach  of  the  unwelcome  visitor,  dis- 
appeared. The  governor-general  and  council, 
on  being  apprized  of  the  fikcts,  had  recourse 
to  their  legal  advisers.  The  Company's  advo- 
cate-general gave  his  opinion  that  the  legis- 
lature did  not  intend  to  subject  zemindars  to 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  after 
adverting  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  India,  as  well  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  and  were  likely  to  arise  from 
the  imprudent  and  extravagant  assumptions  of 
the  judges,  he  advised  that  the  zemindar 
should  have  notice  that,  not  being  subject  to 
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the  jurisdictioD  of  the  court,  he  should  not 
appear,  or  plead,  or  do,  or  suffer  any  act 
which  might  appear  on  his  part  to  amount 
to  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  judi- 
cature, a8  extending  to  himself.  The  advocate- 
general  further  advised,  that  in  all  similar 
cases,  as  well  as  in  that  before  him,  the  power 
of  the  government  should  be  withheld  from 
affording  sid  to  the  judicature  of  the  court ; 
that  the  court  should  be  left  to  its  own  means 
of  executing  its  process ;  and  that  the  judges 
should  (in  tbe  laoguage  of  the  advocate)  "thus 
render  themselves  responsible  to  the  state  for 
having,  should  such  be  the  event,  unneces- 
sarily hazarded  tbe  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  king's  judicature,  by  exposing  its  process 
to  contempt  and  its  officers  to  resistance  and 
repulse."  The  advice  of  the  advocate-general 
was  followed.  The  European  collector  at  Mid- 
napore  was  instructed  to  apprize  the  zemindar 
of  the  views  of  the  governor-general  and 
council,  and  if  applied  to  by  the  sheriff  for 
militAiy  assistance,  to  refuse  it. 

The  writ  of  capias  was  returned  unexe- 
cuted ;  and  a  writ  was  thereupon  issued  to 
sequester  the  lands  and  effects  of  the  zemindar 
in  order  to  compel  his  appearance  to  the  ac- 
tion. To  enforce  this  writ  the  sheriff's  officer 
was  attended  by  a  body  of  about  sixty  sepoys 
and  European  seamen  ;  the  former  furnished 
by  Cossinaut,  who,  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
mon practice  among  wealthy  natives,  kept  in 
pay  an  armed  force ;  the  latter  consisting  of 
sailors  discharged  from  ships  in  the  river. 
The  whole  were  armed  and  provided  with 
ammunition.  On  this  preparation  becoming 
known  to  the  governor-general  and  council, 
they  ordered  Colonel  Ahmuty,  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Midnapore,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country,  to  despatch  a 
sufficient  force  to  intercept  and  apprehend  any 
body  of  men  answering  the  description  of 
those  understood  to  be  employed  for  execu- 
ting the  work  of  sequestration.  These  orders 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  an  attempt 
to  execute  the  writ.  A  sergeant,  with  part 
of  the  sheriff's  force,  effected  an  entrance  into 
tbe  house  of  the  zemindar  and  endeavoured  to 
pass  into  the  zenana.  They  were  resisted, 
and  for  the  time  overpowered ;  but  the  sheriff's 
party  being  reinforced,  possession  of  tbe  house 
was  obtained,  the  sanctity  of  the  zenana  vio- 
lated, the  zemindar's  dewan  seized  and  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner.  The  state  of  affiurs  was 
soon  changed  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
troops  despatched  by  Colonel  Ahmuty  under 
the  orders  which  he  had  received  from  the 
government.  The  sheriff's  men  were  made 
prisoners  and  marched  off  to  the  presidency. 
These  proceedings  were  followed  by  the  issue 
of  a  government  notice  addressed  to  all  ze- 
mindars and  landholders,  advising  them  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
except  under  particular  circumstances,  which 
were  pointed  out,  and  warning  them  not  to 
plead  to  any  action  brought  therein,  nor  to  do 
or  suffer  any  act  which  should  amount  to  a 


recognition  of  its  authority  over  them.  This 
was  transmitted  to  all  the  provincial  councils 
and  collectors,  with  orders  to  give  it  publicity ; 
and  those  authorities  were,  at  the  same  time, 
directed  not  to  afford  any  aid  to  the  service  of 
the  process  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases 
where,  by  the  terms  of  the  notice,  the  parties 
against  whom  such  process  was  directed  were 
declared  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  These  events  occurred  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1779. 

On  the  18th  January  following,  rules  were 
granted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  caUing  upon 
certain  persons  alleged  to  be  connect^  with 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  process  of  the 
court,  to  show  cause  why  attachment  should 
not  issue  against  them.  Those  persons  were 
Lieutenant  Bamford,  the  officer  commanding 
the  party  by  which  the  sheriff's  followers  were 
dispossessed  and  made  prisoners ;  Mr.  Swan- 
ston,  assistant  to  the  collector  at  Midnapore  ; 
and  Mr.  North  Naylor,  the  Company's  attorney. 
The  principal  offences  charged  on  the  last- 
named  gentleman  were  his  having  made  in- 
quiry at  the  sheriff's  office  as  to  the  means 
taken  for  executing  the  writ,  and  being  privy 
to  the  despatch  of  the  military  force  by  which 
the  execution  was  frustrated.  Application 
was  at  the  same  time  made  for  rules  against 
the  governor-general  and  Mr.  Barwell ;  but 
the  chief  justice  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
remarkable  degree  of  discretion,  and  he  de- 
clared that  the  court  would  not  grant  a  rule 
which  they  "could  not  enforce,"  but  he  di- 
rected copies  of  the  rule  to  be  served  upon 
both,  in  order  that  they  might  answer  the 
matters  sworn  to  if  they  chose.  The  leniency 
with  which  the  chief  justice  treated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  was  not  extended  to 
their  attorney.  On  a  future  day  the  rule 
against  Mr.  Naylor  was  made  absolute,  and 
he  was  required  to  answer  a  string  of  twenty 
interrogatories.  Mr.  Naylor  regarded  com- 
pliance with  this  order  as  inconsistent  with 
his  professional  duty  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
influence  of  meditation  in  effecting  a  change 
in  his  judgment,  he  was  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  common  gaol  of  Calcutta.  The  governor- 
general  and  council  were,  about  the  same  time, 
served  with  a  summons  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  answer  to  Cossinaut  Baboo  in  an  action  of 
trespass.  There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  ground  of  this  action,  but  as  it  did  not 
appear  on  the  summons,  and  might,  "  by  bare 
possibility,  have  relation  to  questions  of  a 
private  or  personal  nature,"  appearance  ivw 
entered  for  all  the  parties.  Tbe  plaint  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  which  had  been  enter- 
tained ;  and  it  being  evident  that  the  action 
related  to  matters  done  by  the  governor- 
general  and  council  in  their  public  capacity, 
they  directed  their  council  to  withdraw  their 
appearance.  The  wrath  of  the  court  was 
thereupon  roused  to  fury.  The  conduct  of 
the  government  was  declared  to  be  "a  clear 
contempt  of  his  Majesty's  law,  and  of  his 
court ; "  but  the  indignation  of  the  judges  sub- 
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sided  on  recollecting  from  whom  the  contempt 
proceeded.  The  coonael  for  the  Company  had 
tendered  a  paper  containing  the  resolutions  of 
the  government.  The  conrt  ordered  this 
paper  to  be  recorded,  "  but/'  says  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  *'  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  governor- 
geneitd  and  council,  did  no  other  act  in  con- 
sequence of  it."  Tlie  judges,  however,  deter- 
mined that  the  defendants  could  not  withdraw 
their  plea  without  leave,  and  that  if  they  ap- 
plied for  such  leave,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
grant  it ;  that  both  as  British  subjects,  and 
as  being  employed  by,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  East-India  Company,  they  were  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  as  individuals,  and 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  their 
concurrent  and  individual  acts ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  court  would  proceed  in  the  case  before 
them  as  in  any  otherwhere  there  was  a  default 
of  appearance.  The  plaintiff  had  previously 
applied  to  the  court  to  have  the  cause  set 
down  to  be  heard  ex  parte  for  default  of  plea, 
and  the  application  had  been  granted.  But 
this  affidr,  which  had  threatened  consequences 
scarcely  less  serious  than  those  dreaded  at  an 
earlier  period  from  the  conflict  of  rival  claims 
for  the  first  place  in  the  government^  termi- 
nated in  a  manner  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Cossinaut  Baboo  suddenly  dis- 
continued his  actions  against  the  governor- 
general  and  members  of  council,  and  also  that 
against  the  zemindar,  out  of  which  the  others 
had  arisen.  His  motives  are  unknown.  It 
has  been  surmised,  and  with  strong  proba- 
bility, that  Hastings  could  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  them.  A  still  more  remarkable 
event  was  to  follow  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
months  from  the  discontinuance  of  Cossinaut's 
actions.  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  was  made  iudge  of  the  Sudder 
dewanny  adawlut,  the  highest  court  of  justice 
existing  under  the  authority  of  the  Company. 
To  this  appointment  a  salary  of  sixty  thousand 
rupees  per  annum  was  annexed. 

Thus  terminated  the  conflict  between  the 
government  of  Bennd  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
provoked  by  the  judges,  and  carried  on  by 
them  with  a  lamentable  disregard  of  their  own 
duty  and  of  the  public  interest.  Their  in- 
fatuation led  to  resistance  from  the  power 
which  was  bound  to  lend  its  support  to  their 
authority.  The  course  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  defended  upon  any  ordinary 
principles,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  act  were  not  of  an 
ordinarv  character.  The  judges  acted  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the 
governor-general  and  council  had  no  legal  right 
to  interpret  that  act.  According  to  strict  law 
the  court  might  determine  its  own  jurisdiction, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  king  in  council ;  but 
the  assumptions  of  the  court  were  so  monstrous, 
and  the  consequences  likely  to  flow  fit>m  them 
so  fearful,  that  the  government  had  only  to 
choose  between  resisting  the  power  of  the 
courts  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  calmly 
witnessing  the  total  ruin  of  the  country  com- 


mitted to  their  care.  The  land  was  passing 
out  of  cultivation  under  the  terror  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  the  people  flying  from  their 
habitations  to  escape  the  outrages  offered  by 
its  myrmidons  to  their  persons  and  their  feel- 
ings ;  and,  if  its  course  had  not  been  timely 
arrested,  the  country  would  have  become  a 
desert — the  bailiffs  of  the  Supreme  Court  its 
lords.  The  governor-general  and  council  could 
not  have  been  justified  in  suffering  this  state 
of  things  to  ensue.  The  violence  of  the  remedy 
was  warranted  by  the  extreme  wrong  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  The  judges  usurped  powers 
which  the  legislature  did  not  intend  them  to 
possess,  and  the  ^vemment  resbted  them. 
The  one  party  strained  the  law,  to  extend  their 
own  authority  ;  the  other  resisted  the  process 
of  the  law,  in  order  to  protect  the  people  from 
oppression.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
for  a  duty  it  was,  Hastings  cordially  joined 
with  that  party  in  the  council  with  which  ha 
was  usually  at  enmity.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  was  far  less  decided  in  his  conduct.  The 
most  devoted  supporter  of  the  policy  of 
Hastings,  he  wished  not  to  separate  himself 
from  the  governor -general;  the  attached 
friend  of  Sir  Elijah  Impev,  he  recoiled  from 
giving  offence  to  the  chief  justice ;  vacillating; 
under  the  influence  of  these  contending  mo- 
tives, from  one  side  to  the  other,  defending 
the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Cour^ 
and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  convinced  that 
their  acts  were  destroving  the  sources  of  the 
revenue,  Mr.  Barwetl  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  in  this  dispute  to  stand  well  with  all 
parties.  Hastings  did  not  thus  temporize :  he 
chose  his  part,  and  he  acted  vigorously  upon 
the  choice  which  he  had  made.  But  here 
approbation  must  end :  the  means  by  which 
the  dispute  was  terminated,  though  very 
characteristic  of  Hastings's  policy,  were  very 
discreditable  to  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
accommodation. 

To  the  reputation  of  the  chief  justice  the 
appointment  was  more  injurious  than  even  to 
that  of  Hastings — it  was  deadly.  Had  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  died  before  accepting  this  &tal 
gif^  he  would  by  impartial  observers  have 
been  regarded  as  a  man  of  narrow  mind,  head- 
strong passions,  and  overbearing  temper ;  but 
no  imputation,  based  on  sufficient  evidence, 
would  have  shaded  his  judicial  integrity.  His 
own  act  effected  that  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  his  enemies  would  have  failed  to  accomplish. 
He  inscribed  on  his  own  brow  the  record  of 
his  disgrace  in  characters  deep,  broad,  and  in- 
delible. The  temptation  was  so  undisguised 
in  its  approach,  the  scandal  of  accepting  it 
was  so  glaring,  that  the  slightest  feeling  of 
judicial  decency  would  have  repelled  it  with 
something  approaching  to  scorn.  What  could 
his  contemporaries,  what  could  posterity  think 
of  a  chief  justice,  found,  in  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  his  own  profession, 
"one  day  summoning  the  governor-general 
and  council  before  his  tribunal  for  acts  done 
as  council,  and  the  next  accepting  emoluments 
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nearlj  equal  to  his  origiDal  appointment^  to 
be  held  during  the  pleaaure  of  the  same 
council?" 

Before  the  completion  of  the  arrangement 
bj  which  the  chief  justice  was  to  be  rendered 
supple  and  accommodating,  the  slumbering 
embers  of  discontent  within  the  council  had 
burst  into  renewed  life ;  and  so  powerful  was 
the  reaction  of  hostility,  after  the  temporary 
calm,  that  the  pen  became  too  feeble  an  instru- 
ment to  express  the  feelings  of  the  two  chief 
combatants.  Among  the  articles  of  agreement 
between  Hastings  and  Francis  was  one,  it  was 
stated,  securing  to  the  former  the  management 
of  the  Mahratta  war,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  related  in  a  future  chapter.  According  to 
Hastings's  view,  this  article  was  yiolated,  and 
he  produced  in  eyidence  an  alleged  copy  of  the 
stipulation  in  the  following  words: — "Mr. 
Francis  will  not  oppose  any  measure  which 
the  governor-general  will  recommend  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas,  or 
for  the  general  support  of  the  present  political 
system  of  this  government :  neither  will  he 
himself  either  propose  or  vote  with  any  other 
member  who  shall  propose  any  measure  that 
shall  be  contrary  to  the  governor-general's 
opinion  on  these  points."  Francis  denied 
that  he  ever  was  a  party  to  such  an  engage- 
menty  and,  referring  to  a  conversal^on  with 
Hastings,  in  which  the  governor-general  pro- 
duced a  memorandum  containing,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  article  in  question,  Francis  affirmed 
that  he  returned  it  with  a  declaration  that  he 
did  not  agree  to  it.  Between  the  truth  of 
these  conflicting  statements  there  are  but 
slender  materials  for  determining.  The.balance 
of  probability,  however,  somewhat  inclines  in 
fitvour  of  the  assertion  of  Hastings.  He  had 
given  up  to  Francis  many  points  on  which  his 


personal  wishes  would  have  led  him  to  with- 
stand a  surrender  ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  not  have  bargained  for  something  in 
return.  If  everjrthing  were  to  be  conceded  to 
Francis,  and  nothing  to  the  governor-general, 
the  latter  might  as  well  have  risked  Uie  con- 
sequences of  Mr.  Barwell's  possible  retirement. 
He  probably  would  not  have  retired,  if  his 
friend  and  leader  had  not  believed  himself  se- 
cure of  a  satisfactory  share  of  power.  Hastings, 
too,  at  the  time  when  the  arrangement  was 
concluded,  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that 
the  provision  relating  to  the  Mahratta  war  was 
part  of  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  both 
parties  were  guiltless:  that  Francis  had  de- 
clined to  assent  to  the  disputed  article,  but 
that  Hastings  had  not  understood  him.  This 
seems  incredible.  On  a  subject  of  so  much 
interest  to  both,  care  would  be  taken  that  the 
main  provisions  of  the  compact  were  under- 
stood ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  evade  the  con- 
clusion that  either  Francis  was  guilty  of  a  gross 
breach  of  faith,  or  Hastings  of  the  assertion  of 
a  scandalous  fUsehood.  The  presumption,  on 
the  whole,  lies  against  Francis,  and  his  charac- 
ter will,  probably,  never  be  relieved  fh>m  the 
imputation.  But  whoever  was  the  guilty 
party,  the  dispute  was  near  findine  a  tragicaJ 
termination.  A  challenge  given  by  Francis 
was  accepted  by  the  governor-general:  the 
parties  met,  exchanged  shots,  and  Francis  was 
wounded.  The  previous  language  of  the  dis- 
putants was  so  violent,  that  such  a  result, 
however  reprehensible,  was  far  from  unnatural. 
On  the  indecency  of  such  a  mode  of  determining 
disputes  existing  in  a  council  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  vast  and  important  interests,  no 
remark  can  be  necessary. 

Francis  quitted  India  in  December  following, 
and  Hastings  was  thus  left  to  pursue  his  own 
views  almost  uncontrolled. 
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On  the  western  side  of  India  were  certain 
laces  which  the  East-India  Company  had  long 
leen  desirous  of  possessing ;  these  were  the 
island  of  Salsette,  the  port  of  Bassein,  Kenery, 
Hog  Island,  Elephanto,  and  Auranjee.  They 
were  occupied  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  with 
the  view  prinoipially  to  taking  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  that  might  oocur  of  securing 
those  places  by  negotiation,  permission  had 
been  sought  and  obtained  for  the  refidenoe  of 
an  English  agent  at  Poena.  It  was  some  time 
before  an^  event  fitvonrable  to  the  views  of 
the  English  Government  occurred  ;  but,  at 
length,  the  success  of  the  Company's  arms 
i^inst  the  nabob  of  Broach  seemed  to  afford 
an  opening  for  attaining  the  desired  object. 
With  the  nabob  of  Broach  the  government 


of  Bombay  had  formerly  concluded  a  treaty ; 
but  it  being  alleged  that  he  had  levied  a  higher 
rate  of  customs'  duty  on  the  goods  of  mer- 
chants under  English  protection  than  his  en- 
gagements warranted,  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  against  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  nabob 
of  Surat,  who  claimed  from  the  government  of 
Broach  a  certain  amount  of  tribute,  a  laige 
portion  of  which  was  to  be  made  over  to  the 
English,  in  consideration  of  the  expense  which 
thev  incurred.  But  this  step  was  undertaken 
under  imperfect  information ;  and  on  the  expe- 
dition arriving  before  Broach,  it  being  obvious 
that  the  attempt  must  fail,  the  nabob  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  save  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms,  by  requesting  that  the  troops  might  be 
withdrawn.    Negotiation  followed,  and  a  new 
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treaty  wm  conolnded.  The  ezpeditioD  against 
Broach  was  strongly  condemn^  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
goyemment  of  Bombay  from  despatching  an- 
other with  the  same  object,  their  disobedience 
being  defended  by  allegations  of  the  continued 
deceitful  and  perfidious  conduct  of  the  nabob. 
The  second  expedition  was  more  successful 
than  the  first,  the  city  of  Broach  being  taken 
by  storm ;  but  the  Court  of  Directors  affain 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  attadt. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Bombay 
government  to  offer  Broach  and  a  place  called 
Fort  Victoria  to  the  Mahrattas  in  exchange 
for  those  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  from 
them.  The  British  resident  took  care  to  inti- 
mate that  such  an  exchange  might  be  effected ; 
but  the  Mahratta  government  received  the 
communication  coldfy,  and  without  any  move- 
ment towards  aoceptmg  the  offer. 

At  a  later  period  circumstances  seemed  to 
favour  the  views  of  the  English,  and  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  with  a  personage 
named  Rugonath  Row.  He  was  the  brother 
of  a  former  Peishwa,  and  the  uncle  of  two  suc- 
ceeding ones,  the  latter  of  whom  was  assassi- 
nated. Rugonath  Row  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  having  contrived  his  nephew's  death;  a 
more  indulgent  opinion,  supported  by  respecta- 
ble authority,  regards  him  as  intending  only 
to  seize  the  power  of  his  relative,  and  acquits 
him  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  Rugonath 
Row,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  Peishwa,  and  to  a  multiplicity 
of  foreign  and  domestic  troubles.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Nizam  AH,  which  he 
contrived  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  but  without 
advantage  to  himself.  He  meditated  an  expe- 
dition into  the  Camatic,  which  was  to  cripple 
at  once  the  power  of  Hyder  Ali,  Mahomet  All, 
and  the  English.  But  these  great  designs  came 
to  an  abortive  conclusion ;  Hyder  Ali,  taking 
advantage  of  the  pecuniary  distress  of  Ruso- 
nath  Row,  which  was  great,  made  peace  with 
him  on  his  own  terms.  Rugonath  Row  had 
proposed  to  himself  to  rescue  from  that  wily 
adventutisr  certain  districts  which  he  had 
acquired  from  the  Mabrattas.  Hyder  Ali 
induced  him  to  surrender  his  claim  to  part 
of  them,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum  of  money,  and  the  promise  of 
a  larger.  The  intelligence  of  some  events 
threatening  the  stability  of  his  power,  com- 
pelled Rugonath  Row  to  relinquish  his  fur- 
ther designs  on  the  Camatic ;  but  he  prevailed 
upon  Hyder  Ali  to  recognize  his  title  as 
Peishwa,  and  to  engage  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 
The  news  which  had  arrested  the  progress 
of  Rugonath  Row  was  that  of  the  alleged 
pregnancy  of  Gunga  Bye,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Peishwa.  Rugonath  Row  thereupon  com- 
menced his  march  towards  Poona,  and  met 
with  some  success ;  but  the  want  of  funds  pre- 
vented his  pursuing  it,  and  he  suddenly  turned 
his  course  to  the  northward.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  widow  of  the  late  Peishwa  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  forty  (hiys, 


was  formally  invested  with  the  office  he  was 
destined  to  bear.  The  investiture  took  place 
in  May,  1774. 

Had  Rugonath  Row  abandoned  his  usurped 
authority  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  an 
infant,  he  would  have  departed  widely  fW>m 
the  principles  which  govern  Mahratta  policy, 
whether  national  or  individual.  He  did  not 
thus  discredit  the  people  to  which  he  belonged, 
but,  amidst  many  difficulties  and  much  dis- 
tress^ continued  to  maintain  his  pretensions  to 
the  office  of  Peishwa^  and  to  seek  allies  to 
assist  him  in  supporting  them.  Among  others, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  English,  and  the  desire 
felt  by  the  authorities  at  Bombay  to  obtain 
possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein  led  them 
eageriy  to  encourage  his  overtures.  They 
were  rendered  the  more  anxious  by  an  appre- 
hension that  the  Portuguese  were  about  to 
forestall  them  in  the  possession  of  these  much 
coveted  places.  The  negotiations  with  Rugo- 
nath Row,  however,  proceeded  unsatisfactorily. 
On  the  point  which  the  government  of  Bom- 
bay regarded  as  most  important  he  was  obdu- 
rate; he  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up 
Salsette  and  Bassein  ;  and  in  despair  of  accom- 
plishing their  object  by  any  other  means,  the 
£!ngli8h  authorities  had  resolved  to  accept  an 
offer  made  by  the  killadar  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Tannah,  the  principal  fort  on  the 
island  of  Salsette,  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  place  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  bar- 
gain, however,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  By 
the  time  that  the  governor  and  council  of 
Bombay  had  decided  upon  closing  with  the 
offer,  the  killadar  alleged  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  perform  that  which  he  had 
proposed,  the  Mahrattas,  alarmed  by  the 
movements  of  the  Portuguese,  having  rein- 
forced the  garrison.  But  the  British  authori- 
ties were  not  thus  to  be  disappointed.  Nego- 
tiation having  failed,  they  had  recourse  to 
arms:  Tannah  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
island  of  Salsette,  together  with  that  of 
Caranja,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Immediately  after  the  despatch  of  the  arma- 
ment aeainst  Tannah,  a  Portuguese  fleet 
appeared  off  Bombay,  and  the  commander 
delivered  in  a  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
the  British  authorities. 

Before  the  capture  of  the  island  was  effected 
the  new  government  of  Bengal  had  entered 
upon  its  functions.  By  the  act  under  which 
that  government  was  constituted  it  was  in- 
vested with  a  controlling  power  over  the  other 
presidencies.  The  government  of  Bombay 
were  aware  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  but  were 
ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  councillors, 
and  their  formal  assumption  of  authority, 
until  after  the  expedition  against  the  islands 
had  been  despatched.  Its  success  was  com- 
municated without  delay  to  the  government  of 
Fort  William. 

In  the  mean  time  negotiations  with  Rugo- 
nath Row  were  renewed,  and,  finally  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  former  treaties  with 
the  Mahratta  state  were  ratified;  both  parties 
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engaged  to  abstain  from  aasiBting  the  enemies 
of  the  other ;  the  East-India  Company  agreed 
to  aid  Rugonath  Row  with  a  oonsiderable 
force,  and  he  in  return  agreed  to  surrender  to 
them  Bassein  and  oertain  other  places.    Ru- 

g>nath  Row  was  also  to  procure  frdm  the 
uioowar  a  grant  for  the  Company  of  the 
share  of  revenue  collected  by  that  prince  in 
the  town  and  pergunnah  of  Broaish.  He 
further  stipulated  to  pay  to  the  Company 
annually  seventy-five  tnousand  rupees  from 
the  revenues  of  Oklaseer,  and  a  lac  and  a  half 
of  rupees  monthly  for  the  military  assistance 
which  he  was  to  receive,  or  a  proportionate 
share  fur  so  much  as  might  be  famished,  as 
security  for  which  payment  he  made  temporary 
assignment  of  several  districts.  Six  lacs  of 
rupees  were  to  be  immediately  deposited  with 
an  agent  of  the  Company  ;  but  as  Rugonath 
Row  had  them  not,  and  knew  not  where  to 
obtain  them,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
deposit  jewels  in  their  place.  Rugonath  Row 
was  to  defray  all  expenses  that  might  be  in- 
curred in  taking  possession  of  any  of  the 
places  ceded  to  the  Company  ;  he  was  not  to 
make  war  in  the  Carnatic,  and  he  was  bound 
to  assist  the  ships  of  the  Company,  or  of  per- 
sons under  their  protection,  if  wrecked,  and  to 
protect  the  cargoes. 

This  treaty  was  greatly  disapproved  at  Ben- 
gal. The  governor-general,  Hastings,  recorded 
a  minute  of  considerable  length,  and  certainly 
marked  by  great  ability.  He  maintained  that 
the  treaty  was  unseasonable,  because  formed 
at  a  time  when  Rugonath  Row  appeared  to 
have  been  abandoned  by  his  former  adherents ; 
that  it  was  impolitic,  because  the  Company 
was  subjected  to  the  whole  burden  of  the  war, 
without  a  force  at  Bombay  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, without  money  or  certain  resources, 
and  liKBcause  it  was  undertaken  without  regard 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  other  British 
settlements  in  India;  that  it  was  unjust, 
because  the  English  had  received  no  injury 
from  any  part  of  the  Mahratta  state  which 
could  authorize  an  interference  with  their 
mutual  dissensions,  and  were  under  no  actual 
ties  to  Rugonath  Row,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  in  positive  negotiation  with  the  very 
powers  against  which  they  had  since  declared 
war ;  and  that  it  was  unauthorized,  because 
the  law  precluded  the  subordinate  govern- 
ments from  commencing  hostilitieB,  declaring 
war,  or  negotiating  any  treaty  of  peace  without 
the  consent  of  the  govemor-general  and  council, 
except  in  cases  of  imminent  necessity,  where 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  postpone  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  or  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  and  except  when  the  subordinate 
government  might  have  received  special  orders 
from  the  Company — which  exceptions  did  not 
apply  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  Rugonath 
Row.  On  these  grounds,  the  governor-general 
proposed  to  direct  the  government  of  Bombay 
to  cancel  the  treaty,  and  withdraw  the  detach- 
ment sent  in  pursuance  of  it,  unless  some 
decisive  advantage  should  have  been  gained 


over  the  enemy,  or  that  the  detachment  should 
be  in  such  a  situation  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous either  to  retreat  or  to  pause,  or  that 
a  negotiation  should  have  been  commenced 
between  Rugonath  Row  and  his  opponents  in 
consequence  of  the  support  afforded  by  the 
English.  The  council,  seldom  agreeing  in  any 
thing  but  in  annoying  each  other,  were  unani- 
mous in  approving  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
posed orders  to  Bombay :  witli  regard  to  the 
exceptions  by  which  the  order  was  modified, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Barwell,  as 
usual,  supported  the  govemor-general  alto- 
gether— the  three  remaining  members  of  the 
council  thought  that  the  order  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  should  be  made  subject  to 
no  exception  but  that  of  the  impracticability 
of  their  retiring  in  safety,  and  thus  the  in- 
struction to  the  government  of  Bombay  was 
framed. 

The  government  of  Bengal  resolved  at  the 
same  time  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
authorities  at  Poena.  The  choice  of  the  per- 
son who  was  to  represent  the  British  govern- 
ment at  the  capital  of  the  Peishwagave  rise,  as 
usual,  to  a  contest.  Hastings  proposed  Colonel 
Dow ;  General  Clavering  recommended  Colonel 
Upton ;  and  the  latter  officer,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  majority,  was  appointed. 

The  command  of  the  British  force  destined 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  Rugonath  Row  had 
been  intrasted  to  Colonel  Keating.  It  arrived 
at  Camba  about  the  middle  of  March,  1775, 
and  in  April  effected  a  junction  with  all  that 
remained  of  the  army  of  Rugonath  Row,  that 
chieftain  having  been  defeated  some  time 
before,  and  his  forces  dispersed.  After  some 
considerable  delay,  arising  from  various  causes, 
the  combined  body  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Poena.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  till 
the  18th  May,  when  an  action  took  place, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  English, 
though  they  sustained  dreadful  loss.  The 
British  commander  does  not  appear  to  have 
displayed  any  great  military  skill,  and  an 
alleged  mistake  of  the  word  of  command  by  a 
body  of  European  grenadiers  nearly  led  to  the 
loss  of  the  battie. 

The  government  of  Bombay  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  the  burden  of  the  war 
without  assistance  from  the  other  presidencies, 
and  an  application  was  made  to  Bengal  for 
men  and  money.  The  governor-general  was 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  request,  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  then  to  be  decided 
was  not  whether  the  government  of  Bombay 
had  acted  properly  or  not,  but  by  what  means 
were  the  Company's  affairs  to  be  extricated 
from  the  danger  in  which  they  were  involved 
by  a  war  precipitately  undertaken.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  governor-general  was 
supported  by  Barwell,  and  opposed  by  the 
other  members  of  council.  The  latter  party 
positively  refused  to  send  any  men,  but,  as  the 
pecuuiary  necessities  of  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment were  urgent,  they  were  willing  to  forward 
a  small  supply  of  money.    About  a  month 
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after  this  determinatioii,  Mr.  Tayler,  a  member 
of  the  coancil  of  Bombay,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
Bpecially  to  represent  to  the  government  of 
BeDgal  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Bombay 
government  such  support  as  would  enable 
&em  to  av^t  the  consequences  likely  tu  arise 
from  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  engagement 
with  Rugonath  Row,  but  his  representations 
were  not  more  successful  than  those  of  the 
governor-general.  The  majority  in  council 
were  fixed  in  their  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  at  once.  General  Clavering, 
indeed,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  such  a 
step  was  likely  to  assist  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation  at  Poena.  "  We  have  reason  to 
hope,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Mabrattas,  seeing 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  this  government, 
and  that  our  intentions  are  finally  to  put  a 
stop  to  that  spirit  of  conquest,  encroachment, 
and  injustice,  which  seiems  hitherto  to  have 
prevailed  too  much  in  India,  will  listen  to  the 
proposals  that  we  have  made  to  conclude  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace  with  them." 

The  soundness  of  these    views  was    soon 
brought  to  the  test.    Colonel  Upton,  having 
reachtsd  Poena  with  great  difficulty,  entered 
on  the  business  of  his  mission,  but  found  the 
minioters  of  the  Peishwa  little  disposed  to  cor- 
diality.    He  was  instructed  to  stipulate  for  the 
possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein.    The  Mah- 
ratta  authorities  refused  compliance.     In  ac- 
counting for  this  refusal.  Colonel  Upton  says, 
"  I  conceived  it  owing  to  their  imagining  that 
I  must  treat  with  them  at  any  rate ;"  and  it 
appears  that  they  proposed  questions  to  the 
British  negotiator  which  it  would  have  re* 
quired  great  ingenuity  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
They  asked  him  why  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal made  such  profession  of  honour,  and  how 
it  happened  that,  while  they  disapproved  of 
the  war  commenced  by  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment, they  were  so  desirous  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  it.     After  much 
discussion.  Colonel  Upton  demanded  of  the 
ministers  what  was  their  final  determination, 
and  they  answered  that  they  knew  of  none  but 
vrar.    The  government  of  Bengal  now  with- 
drew the  restriction  which  they  had  imposed 
on  the  hostile  operations  of  the  government  of 
Bombay  ;  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Rugonath 
Bow,  offering  him  the  assistance  of  the  British 
arms  in  all  parts  of  India,  to  place  him  with 
full  authority  in  the  seat  of  the  government  at 
Poena  ;  they  resolved  to  write  to  Nizam  Ali, 
Hyder  Ali,  Morari  Row,  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
Holkar,  and  Scindia,  with  a  view  of  engaging 
their  assistance  for  Rugonath  Row,  or  at  least 
of  securing  their  neutrality  ;  they  directed  the 
British  resident  at  Dude   to  prevail  on   the 
▼izier  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  Company's 
brigade  to  the  frontier  of  Korah,  next  Calpee, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  Rugo- 
nath Row  ;  they  wrote  to  the  government  of 
Madras  for  reinforcements  in  aid  of  the  same 
oaxtBe,  and  they  requested  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
to  give  it  all  the  support  in  his  power.    These 


measures  were  taken  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment on  the  7th  March,  under  an  impression 
that  the  negotiations  at  Poena  were  at  an  end. 
On  the  Ist  April  they  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Upton,  informing  them  that  the  diffe- 
rences with  the  Peishwa*s  ministers  had  been 
arranged,  and  that  a  treaty  was  in  progress. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and,  with  some 
modifications,  accepted  by  the  government  of 
Bengal.  By  this  treaty  Rugonath  Row,  on 
condition  of  disbanding  his  army,  was  to  have 
an  establishment  at  Kopergoam,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Godavery.  This  he  refused  to  accept, 
and  hence  arose  new  difficulties.  The  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  fiercely  attacked  the  treaty, 
and  maintained  that  Rugonath  Row  should 
have  been  allowed  the  option  of  residing  in 
one  of  the  Company's  settlements;  that  the 
ministers  at  Poena  would  not  have  objected  if 
their  intentions  were  honest ;  that  thus  placed, 
Rugonath  Row  would  have  been  a  useful  in- 
strument for  operating  on  the  fears  of  the 
other  party  in  the  Mahratta  state,  and  would 
have  afforded  the  best  security  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  Rugonath  Row  had  expressed 
a  determination  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  aud,  till  the  result  should  be  known, 
to  seek  an  asylum  at  Bombay.  The  govern- 
ment of  that  presidency  were  quite  ready  that 
he  should  find  a  home  there,  but  that  of  Bengal 
interfered  and  forbade  it.  He  finally  retired, 
with  about  two  hundred  adherents,  to  Surat. 

The  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  confirmed  the 
Company  in  the  possession  of  Salsette  and  the 
islands  which  they  actually  occupied.  Bassein, 
not  being  in  their  possession,  was  excepted.  It  is 
a  fietct  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  imperfect  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  Bengal  government 
when  they  undertook,  through  the  agency  of 
Colonel  Upton,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Mahratta  state,  that  they  actually  believed 
that  Bassein  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  at  Poena  that  Colonel  Upton 
first  learned  that  such  was  not  the  oaae. 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
this  series  of  transactions  is,  that  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the 
minister  of  the  infant  Peishwa  at  Poena,  orders 
were  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
approving  of  the  treaty  of  Surat — the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Bombay  government  with 
Rugonath  Row — and  directing  that  possession 
should  be  kept  of  all  the  places  thereby  ceded. 
These  orders  it  was  impossible  to  obey  without 
renewing  the  war,  for  part  of  the  cessions  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  latter  treaty  concluded 
by  Colonel  Upton. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Colonel 
Upton  were  so  vague,  that,  after  they  were 
nominally  fixed,  the  labour  of  adjusting  them 
had  to  be  performed.  Even  after  Culonel 
Upton's  retirement  from  Poena  the  work  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Mostyn,  who  was  appointed 
resident  there,  an  office  which  he  held  before 
the  breach  caused  by  the  alliance  with  Rugo- 
nath Row.  The  resident,  too,  found  other  occu- 
pation in  the  intrigues  of  a  Frenchman,  bearing 
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the  authority  of  his  own  government  to  nego* 
tiate  with  the  Mabrattas.  This  person,  who 
bore  the  appellation  of  the  Chevalier  St.  Lubin, 
was  not  unknown  in  India.  He  had  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  government  of  Madras, 
and  had  been  a  main  cause  of  producing  the 
disasters  which  had  attended  their  war  with 
Hyder  Ali.  He  subsequeutly  introduced  him- 
self to  the  ministry  of  France,  ever  jealous  of 
the  extended  empire  of  the  English,  and  ever 
ready  to  annoy  them  in  their  distant  posses- 
sions. To  them  the  chevalier  boasted  of  his 
influence  with  the  most  distinguished  potentates 
of  India,  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
Hyder  Ali,  and  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  rajah.  The  gross  ignorance  which  at 
that  time  prevailed  in  Europe  on  all  matters 
relating  to  India  led  to  his  being  believed  and 
employed.  His  intrigues  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  Bombay  government,  and  that  of  Bengal 
was  apprized  of  their  feelings.  The  governor- 
general  immediately  proposed  that  a  large 
military  force  should  be  assembled  at  Calpee, 
to  march  to  Bombay,  or  to  such  other  place  as 
subsequent  events  orthe  will  ot  the  government 
of  that  presidency  might  determine.  The  pro- 
posal was  the  subject  of  long  and  vehement 
debate,  and  had  ic  been  made  somewhat  earlier, 
it  would  have  been  defeated.  But  General 
Monson  and  General  Clavering  were  dead  : 
Hastings's  influence  predominated  in  the 
council,  and  the  proposal  was  carried.  The 
force,  consisting  of  six  battalions  of  infantry,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Leslie. 

The  councils  of  Poona  were  distracted  by 
complicated  intrigues.  The  ministers  there 
had  separated  into  parties,  one  of  which  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Rugonath  Row.  With 
them  the  government  of  Bombay  was  well 
disposed  to  co-operate,  and  their  views  were 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  court  of 
directors,  who  had  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treaty  concluded  by  Colonel  Upton, 
and  intimated  that  if  a  fitting  opportunity 
should  arise  for  its  abandonment,  it  ought  to 
be  embraced.  Some  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  unfulfilled,  and  the  answer  given  to  a 
demand,  whether  the  ruling  party  intended  to 
fulfil  its  provisions,  was  regarded  as  evasive. 
A  new  agreement  was  thereupon  formed  with 
Rugonath  Row,  differing  in  one  important 
point  from  the  former.  Rugonath  Row  was 
to  be  regent  only  ;  all  the  acts  of  government 
were  to  be  performed  in  the  name  of  the  infant 
Peishwa ;  and  its  entire  powers  surrendered  to 
him  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority.  The 
government  of  Bengal  had  authorized  that  of 
Bombay  to  take  sudi  a  course  if  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  with  the  ministers  at  Poona  were 
not  complied  with. 

The  detachment  from  Bengal  was  a  long 
time  on  its  march,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
government  of  Bombay  were  too  eager  for 
the  commencement  of  active  operations  to 
wait  its  arrival.  They  prepared  and  put  in 
motion  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Egerton, 


who  is  stated  to  have  been  an  inefficient  officer, 
and  whose  powers  were  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  field   deputies.     The  force  placed 
under  this  anomalous  control  was  about  four 
thousand  strong.     It  advanced   slowly,   was 
subjected  to  great  annoyances  from  the  enemy, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  deprived  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kay  and  Captain  Stewart,  two  of  its 
best  officers.     Sickness  soon  compelled  Colonel 
Egerton  to  relinquish  the  command,  a  circum- 
stance in  which  the  army  probably  suffered 
no  loss.     He  was  succeeded   by   Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cockburn  ;   but  that  officer's  talents 
for  command  were  not  subjected  to  long  trial. 
Rugonath  Row,  to  stimulate  the  activity  of 
his  European  allies,  had  suggested  to  them 
that  no  power  of  consequence  would  declare 
for  him  till  some  advantage  had  been  obtained. 
The  communication  had  the  opposite  effect  to 
that  which  he  had  intended  ;  the  committee 
became  despondent,  and   they  took  the  ex- 
traordinary resolution  of  simultaneously  open- 
ing negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  Poona 
and  commencing  a  retreat  towards  their  own 
territory.     It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to   wait  the   result  of  the    negotiation 
before  retreating,  but  in  vain.    Rugonath  Row 
joined  his  voice  to  those  who  invoked  the  com- 
mittee to  pause  before  deciding  on   a  step 
which  was  certain  ruin,  but  his  efforts  were  as 
fruitless  as  those  of  others.     The  night  of  the 
11th  January,  1779,  constitutes  a  diark  epoch 
in  the  history  of  British  India.     On  that  night 
the  British  detachment,  which  had  not  long 
before  moved  in  the  proud  hope  of  shortly 
giving  a  ruler  to  the  Mahratta  state,  turned 
it«  back  in  flight  upon  the  men  whose  power 
it  had  so   recently  defied ;    the   heavy  guns 
were  thrown  into  a  tank,  the  stores  burnt, 
and,   without  an  effort  to  achieve  the  object 
for  which  the  army  had  advanced,  without  an 
act  that  could  in  the  slightest  degree  soften 
the  disgrace  which  involved  this  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition, the  British  force  commenced  its  re- 
trograde march.     It  was  fondly  believed  that 
this  movement  was    secret,  but   those   who 
thought  this  knew  little  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  they  had  to  contend.    Three  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  march  the  advanced 
guard  was  fired  upon  by  horsemen,  and  the 
fugitives  then  became  aware  that  they  were 
not  unobserved.     They  were  soon  afterwards 
attacked  in  the  rear,  and  by  break  of  day  were 
completely  surrounded.     Throughout  that  day 
and  the   following   the   English   army   were 
sorely  pressed,   and  the  fearful  effects  of   ill 
success  in  an  Indian  army  began  to  be  mani- 
fested in  numerous  desertions.     On  the  13th 
further  retreat  was  deemed  impracticable,  and 
it  was  determined  to  trust  solely  to  the  effect 
of  negotiation.  The  Poona  ministers  demanded 
the  surrenderor  Rugonath  Row,  and  his  panic- 
stricken  allies  would  have  complied  had  they 
possessed  the  power.     Rugonath  Row   h.'id, 
however,  taken  care  of  his  own  safety,   and 
this  additional  disgrace  was  spared  them.     Ah 
the  case  was,   there    was    quite   enough    of 
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Bhame.      A   eonveniioD    was   concluded,   by 
which   the  p«iu)eable   return   of   th»  British 
army  was  secured  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  Eng- 
lish, in  return,  agreeing  that  Salsette  and  all 
the  recent  acquisitions    from  the   Mahratta 
states  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  Bengal 
detachment  should  be  ordered   back  to  Cal- 
cutta.   By  a  separate  agreement  with  Scindia, 
whose  influence  was  considerable,  the  fort  and 
goTemment  of  Broach  were  to   be  delivered 
up  to  that  chief,  and  two  English  gentlemen 
were  to  be  left  as  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  the  engagement.     This  arrangement  cost 
forty-one  thousand  rupees,  distributed  in  pre- 
sents.   Thus  disgracefully  terminated  the  hos- 
tile purposes  of  the  Bombay  government  with 
regard  to  the  Mahrattas.     Morbidly  anxious 
for  war  with  that  people,  they  had  commenced 
hostile  operations  imprudently,  conducted  them 
without  skill,  and  abandoned  them  without 
honour.     "Success,"  says  Captain  DuflF,  "that 
grand  apology  for  statesmen's  blunders,  had 
not  attended  the  schemes  which  they  had  been 
labouring  to  be  permitted  to  attempt.'   From 
the  time  the  supreme  council  exercised  their 
fresh  authority  by  a  precipitate  interference, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Bombay 
government  endeavoured,   by  argument  and 
artifice,   to  bring  about  their  own  designs ; 
and  instead  of  tuning  an  enlarged  and  digni- 
fied view  of  the  national  interests  and  govern- 
ment in  India>   which   would   have  been  an 
honour  to  themselves  and  a  reproach  to  their 
opponents,  they  lost  the  commaading  ground 
on  which  they  stood  by  following  a  course 
which  brought  about  its  own  undoing.'^  "Their 
contracted  policy,"  says  the  same  author,  "was 
directed  merely  to  carry  their  point  in  favour 
of  Ragoba,    and    to   aggrandize   their  own 
presidency.      In  sending  off  the  expedition, 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  been  actuated  by 
the  puerile  desire  of  showing  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment what  Bombay  could  do  without  their 
assistance."     "  In  short,"  he  adds,  "  the  Bom- 
bay government  neglected  opportunity,  they 
overlooked  changes  of  circumstance,  they  de- 
sperately sent  a  handful  of  men  against  the 
strength  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  com- 
mitted the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  practi- 
cable only  by  celerity,  address,  and  resolution, 
to  inen  unfit  for  such  a  charge.'* 

The  slow  progress  of  Colonel  Leslie  with  the 
Bengal  detachment  had  been  owing  partly  to 
unfavourable  weather,  but  principally  to  his 
engaging  in  negotiations  and  disputes  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  pass.  In  five  months  he  advanced  only 
a  handred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  his  progress 
was  so  unsatisfiactory  as  to  lead  Hastings, 
whose  confidence  he  had  previously  possessed, 
to  acquiesce  in  his  recall.  Colonel  Goddard 
'was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  command  ; 
but  before  the  order  for  effecting  this  change 
"WOB  passed,  death  had  removed  Colonel  LesHe 
from  the  possibility  of  being  affected  by  it. 

The  character  of  Colonel  Goddard's  move- 
rnentA  was  widely  different  from  that  which 


had  marked  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  he 
displayed  extraordinary  tact  and  judgment 
under  very  embarrassing  circumstances.  He 
had  been  exempted  by  the  government  o 
Bengal  from  the  necessity  of  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  that  of  Bombay  ;  still  an  acquaintance  ^ 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  latter  govern- 
ment might  often  be  desirable.  In  taking  the 
field  in  favour  of  Rugonatb  Row,  the  Bombay 
government  had  written  to  Colonel  G^oddard, 
urging  him  to  advance.  On  concluding  the 
memorable  convention  with  the  Mahratta 
state,  the  field  deputies  again  wrote,  advising 
him  that  "  the  face  of  things  was  so  materially 
altered,  as  to  occasion  their  marching  back  to 
Bombay,"  and  directing  that  he  should  in  like 
manner  march  back  with  his  army  to  Bengal. 
Three  days  afterwards  they  again  wrote,  inti- 
mating that,  upon  recollection,  they  did  not 
think  themselves  authorized  to  give  the  orders 
which  they  had  sent  for  his  return,  and  desir- 
ing him  to  pay  no  attention  to  them.  He  did 
pay  no  «attention  to  them  ;  his  march  was 
pursued  with  extraordinary  celerity.  He  thus 
avoided  twenty  thousand  horse  which  had  been 
sent  from  Poena  to  intercept  him,  and  arrived 
with  his  army  in  safety  at  Surat.  His  recep- 
tion by  the  government  of  Bombay  was 
honourable  to  all  parties.  He  was  requested 
to  join  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  and 
recommended  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr.  Hornby,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  was 
resolved  not  to  recognize  the  convention 
concluded  by  the  field  committee  with  the 
Mahrattas,  nor  to  make  the  stipulated  ces- 
sions of  territory  ;  and  as  the  Poena  autho- 
rities had  been  distinctly  informed  that  the 
dommittee  had  not  power  to  conclude  any 
definitive  treaty,  there  was  scarcely  even  the 
appearance  of  injustice  in  this  determination. 
The  government  of  Bengal,  on  becoming  ap- 
prized of  the  transaction,  took  the  same  view 
of  the  subject  as  did  Mr.  Hornby.  That  gen- 
tleman was  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  the 
agreement  with  Soindia  should  be  ratified,  and 
in  this  view  also  the  government  of  Bengal 
coincided.  The  conduct  of  Hastings — for  to 
him  the  chief  merit  is  to  be  attributed — in 
relation  to  the  gross  errors  committed  by  the 
government  of  Bombay,  was  singularly  mo- 
derate, dignified,  and  judicious.  It  was  most 
fortunate  that  at  the  time  he  possessed  the 
power,  which  he  had  sometimes  wanted,  of 
carrying  his  own  views  into  efi\;ct.  His  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  the  course  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  behoved  the  government 
of  Bengal  to  pursue,  deserves  to  be  quoted — 
it  deserves  to  be  remembered  on  all  similar 
occasions,  if  similar  occasions  should  ever 
occur.  "Whatever  our  resolutions,"  said  the 
governor-general,  "  I  hope  the  board  will  see 
with  me  the  propriety  of  conveying  them  in 
such  a  form  and  temper  as  may  give  encou- 
ragement and  confidence  to  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  instead  of  adding  to  their  depression. 
They  are  the  immediate  guardians  of  the  Com- 
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panj's  property  ou  that  side  of  India  ;  and  it  | 
is  by  their  agency  that  we  must  defend  and 
support  the  general  rights  of  the  Company  and 
the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  unhappily 
involved,  as  they  appear  to  be,  in  the  conse- 
quences of  their  past  miscarriages.  In  the 
emergency  so  critical  and  important,  we  have, 
as  I  conceive,  but  this  alternative — either  to 
transfer  the  power  (if  we  can  do  it)  into  fitter 
hands,  or  to  render  it  as  complete  and  e€Bca- 
oious  as  it  can  be  madie  in  theirs.  To  mark 
our  want  of  confidence  in  them  by  any  public 
act  would  weaken  theirs  in  us  ;  to  load  them 
with  harsh  and  unoperating  reproaches  would 
indispose  them  to  our  authority,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  absolve  them  from  its  effect ; 
and  to  bind  their  deliberations  by  absolute 
and  unconditional  orders  might  eventually  dis- 
able them  from  availing  themselves  of  any 
fortuitous  advantages  which  the  confiision  of 
the  Mahratta  government  is  more  likely  to 
offer  them  thsn  any  plan  which  we  could  pre- 
scribe to  them,  or  which  they  could  form  on  the 
letter  of  our  instructions.  In  a  word,  such  a 
conduct,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  men 
whom  we  are  not  to  regard  as  exempt  from 
the  common  infirmities  of  humanity,  would 
prove  the  surest  means  of  converting  the 
powers  which  were  still  left  in  their  hands 
into  the  instruments  of  opposition,  and  even 
of  the  defeat  of  the  very  measures  which  re- 
quire their  agency,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  it ;  let  us  rather  excite  them  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  retrieval  of  their  past  mis- 
fortunes, and  arm  them  with  means  adequate 
to  that  end — ^restricting  their  powers  when  the 
object  is  determinate,  and  permitting  a  more 
liberal  extension  of  them  in  cases  which  are 
too  variable  and  uncertain  for  positive  injunc- 
tions. Their  admission  of  Colonel  Goddard  to 
a  deliberative  seat  at  their  board,  and  the  re- 
quest which  they  have  made  to  us  to  allow  of 
his  being  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  if 
it  should  be  vacant,  of  their  military  establish- 
ment, which  would  give  him  an  effective  voice 
in  the  select  committee,  present  to  us  an  occa- 
sion of  their  adopting  the  principle  which  I 
have  recommended,  with  the  most  ample 
caution  for  the  safe  application  of  it."  These 
remarks  reflect  honour  on  Hastings's  judgment 
and  being  made  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  bitter  disappointment  created  by  the  de- 
feat of  objects  for  which  he  was  more  than 
usually  anxious,  and  with  which  his  reputation 
was  deeply  involved,  they  exhibit  a  degree  of 
good  feeling  of  which  he  did  not  always  afford 
an  example  ;  they  possess  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing marks  of  practical  wisdom  ;  called  forth  by  a 
particular  occasion,  they  are  capable  of  general 
application  wherever  circumstancee  exist  even 
remotely  resembling  those  under  which  they 
were  delivered. 

The  confidence  expressed  by  the  governor- 
general  in  the  government  of  Bombay,  and 
the  forbearance  which  he  had  extended  to 
their  errors,  were  not  without  effect  in  pro- 
dodog  correspondent  feelings  on  their  part. 


There  were  several  points  connected  with  the 
mission  of  Colonel  Goddard  which  were  offen- 
sive to  them  ;  but  though  they  remonstrated 
against  them,  their  feelings  on  these  subjects 
neither  diminished  their  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished commander  of  the  Bengal  detach- 
ment, nor  deprived  him  of  their  cordial  co- 
operation. 

Colonel  Goddard  was  intrusted  by  the 
government  of  Bengal,  in  addition  to  his  mili- 
tary powers,  with  authority  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Mahratta  state  on  the  basis  of 
the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  the  name  by  which 
the  treaty  concluded  by  Colonel  Upton  was 
distinguished.  He  entered  on  his  task,  and 
sevend  months  were  consumed  in  negotiations 
ending  in  nothing.  Rugonath  Row^  in  the 
mean  time,  had  escaped  from  Scindia,  with 
whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  received, 
though  with  little  cordiiUity,  by  the  English 
commander. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  General 
Goddard  put  his  army  in  motion.  After  some 
minor  successes  Ahmedabad  was  taken  by 
assault.  This  was  followed  by  intelligence 
that  Scindia  and  Holkar  were  approaching 
with  a  large  and  hostile  force.  General  God- 
dard advanced  to  give  them  battle,  but  their 
retirement  defeated  his  intention.  Scindia, 
it  appeared,  professed  friendly  views  towards 
the  English,  and,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
set  at  liberty  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been 
left  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
agreement  with  him.  This  act  of  generosity 
was  succeeded  by  the  despatch  of  a  vakeel  from 
Scindia  with  assurances  of  friendship.  General 
Goddard  professed  the  like  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  and  some  attempts  to  negotiate 
ensued  ;  the  object  of  Scindia  at  that  time 
being  to  secure  to  himself  the  chief  power  iu 
the  Mahratta  state.  General  Goddard  thought 
these  overtures  evasive,  and  he  treated  them 
accordingly.  The  negotiation,  which  it  was 
the  wish  of  Scindia  to  protract,  was,  by  the 
decision  of  General  Goddard,  soon  brought  to 
an  end,  and  it  was  followed  by  an  attack  upon 
Scindia's  camp.  The  attack  was  successful,  and 
the  enemy  retired,  but  immediately  returned 
and  took  up  the  same  position  as  before. 

In  another  quarter  the  arms  of  the  British 
government  were  directed  against  the  Mah- 
rattas  with  signal  success.  An  alliance  had 
been  formed  with  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Agra.  The  Rana, 
being  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  demanded 
aid  ^m  his  British  ally,  and  a  body  of  troops, 
under  Captain  Popham,  which  haid  been  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  army  of  General  God- 
dard, was  assigned  for  the  required  service. 
The  labours  of  the  troops  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Rana  were  not  confined  to  the 
defence  of  that  prince's  territory.  Captain 
Popham  entered  some  of  the  Mahratta  dis- 
tricts, and  ventured  upon  undertakings  which 
the  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  re- 
garded as  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
strength  of  his  force.    The  first  of  these  was 
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an  attack  upon  Lahar,  a  fortified  place,  about 
fifty  milee  west  of  Calpee.  The  place  was 
stronger  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  Cap- 
tain Popham,  having  summoned  it  to  sur- 
reuder,  would  not  withdraw  without  an  effort 
to  gain  possession  of  it,  although  he  was  un* 
provided  with  the  requisite  means  of  conduct- 
ing a  siege.  The  guns  were  too  light  to  have 
much  effect ;  but  a  very  imperfect  breach 
having  been  made^  it  was  resolved  to  storm. 
Both  the  leading  officers.  Lieutenant  Logan 
and  Comet  Gardener,  fell  before  they  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  breach  ;  but  their  place  was 
worthily  supplied  by  Mr.  Odell,  a  volunteer, 
who  mounted  the  walls,  followed  most  gal- 
lantly by  the  rest  of  the  party.  They  were 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  ;  but,  notwith- 
staodiog,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
before  them.  Dreadful  slaughter  ensued  on 
both  sides.  The  enemy  defended  themselves 
with  desperation ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
garrison,  which  had  consisted  of  five  hundred 
men,  was  reduced  to  their  killadar  and  a  mere 
handful  of  his  dependants,  that  quarter  was 
demanded.  The  triumph  of  the  English  was 
brilliant ;  but  it  was  purchased  with  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  of  the  brave  men 
to  whose  gallantry  it  was  attributable. 

A  still  more  splendid  prize  was  soon  to  re- 
ward the  enterprising  spirit  of  Captain  Pop- 
ham.  Gwalior  had  been  regarded  by  the 
native  military  authorities  as  impregnable. 
Such  a  belief  has  existed  with  regard  to  so 
many  places  which  have  afterwards  yielded  to 
European  skill,  that  little  regard  is  due  to 
Indian  opinions  of  impregnability.  Gwalior, 
notwithstanding,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  and  it  was  so  situated  as  to  render  it 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  make  the  ob- 
servations necessaiy  previously  to  undertaking 
an  attack.  Captain  Popham  did  not  proceed 
hastily  or  rashly.  He  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  weak 
points  of  the  fortress.  It  was  built  upon 
an  exceedingly  high  rook — was  scarped  nearly 
round,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  thousand  men. 
The  part  selected  for  attack  was  sufficiently 
formidable.  The  scarp  was  about  sixteen  feet 
high  ;  from  thence  to  the  wall  was  a  steep 
ascent  of  about  forty  yards,  and  the  wall  which 
was  to  be  escaladed  was  about  thirty  feet  high. 
Having  made  choice  of  his  point.  Captain 
Popham  determined  upon  an  attempt  which  to 
himself  appeared  not  unlikely  to  end  in  defeat; 
but  "  the  object,'*  said  he,  "  was  glorious,"  and 
he  took  all  the  precautions  in  his  power  to 
frustrate  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  re^ 
pulse,  should  such  be  the  fate  that  awaited 
nim.  At  midnight,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
ladders  and  all  other  auxiliaries  for  scaling 
being  prepared,  the  party  for  the  attack  was 
formed.  .Two  compairies  of  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry  led  the  van  ;  Captain  Popham 
followed  with  twenty  Europeans  and  two 
battalions  of  sepoys.  A  battalion,  two  guns, 
and  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  march  at  two 
o'clock  to  ooyer  the  retreat  of  the  English 


party,  in  case  of  premature  discovery,  or,  in 
the  event  of  success,  to  prevent  the  garrison 
from  escaping.  At  break  of  day  the  van 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scarped  rock.  The 
spies  ascended  by  wooden  ladders,  and,  having 
made  fast  ladders  of  ropes,  the  troops  followed. 
Some  resistance  was  offered,  but  the  garrison 
were  intimidated  by  the  unexpected  attack, 
and  the  assailants,  with  little  trouble  and  small 
loss,  were  soon  masters  of  the  boasted  strong- 
hold of  Gwalior.  The  arrangements  made  for 
intercepting  the  garrison,  in  case  of  their  at- 
tempting flight,  were  less  successful  than  those 
which  had  led  to  the  capture  of  the  fortress, 
for  the  greater  part  of  them  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  escape.  Captain  Popham  was 
rewarded  for  his  gallant  services  by  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major. 

Before  the  fidl  of  Gwalior,  Hyder  AU  had 
invaded  the  Carnatic  with  a  force  one  hundred 
thousand  strong.  This  incapacitated  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal  from  reniieriug  any  assist- 
ance to  that  of  Bombay.  The  latter  had, 
consequently,  to  depend  on  its  own  efforts, 
and  with  very  limited  means  the  war  with  the 
Mahrattas  in  that  quarter  continued  to  be 
carried  on  with  considerable  vigour.  General 
Goddard  marched  in  October  to  attack  Bassein, 
and  arrived  before  it  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Finding  the  place  very  strong,  and  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  garrison,  he  determined 
to  carry  on  his  operations  with  regularity  and 
precaution.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
November,  he  had  completed  a  battery  of  six 
guns  and  six  mortars  within  nine  hundred 
yards  of  the  place,  and,  under  cover  of  their 
fire,  carried  on  his  approaches  to  a  spot  where 
he  erected  a  grand  battery  of  nine  24-pounder8, 
which  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  December 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  wall.  Besides 
these,  he  had  a  battery  of  twenty  mortars  of 
various  sizes,  which  opened  upon  one  of  the 
flanks  of  the  parapet.  These  preparations 
were  formidable,  and  they  were  used  with  such 
effect,  that  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
grand  battery,  an  offer  of  surrender  was  made. 
Some  difficulty  in  the  arrangements  occurred, 
and  the  firing  recommenced ;  but,  on  the  11th, 
the  place  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  covered 
by  a  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Hartley.  The  Mahrattas  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  throw  succours  into  Bassein,  but  finding 
their  attempts  abortive,  they  sought  vengeance 
in  the  destruction  of  Colonel  Hartley's  army. 
They  attacked  him  with  a  force  of  about  twenty 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  but  were  unable  to 
gain  any  advantage  over  him.  This  army  had 
been  engaged  for  nearly  six  weeks  in  almost 
daily  skirmishes.  It  had  suffered  severely  from 
sickness  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  and  if 
military  renown  could  be  apportioned  precisely 
to  merit,  the  army  under  Colonel  Hartley 
would  enjoy  a  very  large  share.  In  reference 
to  this  subject  Captain  Duff  makes  the  follow^ 
ing  remark  :  **  The  fact  is,  that  military  service 
in  India  seems  always  to  have  been  commended 
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rather  in  proportion  to  the  resalt,  than  to  the ' 
duty  performed  ;  And  this  trying  and  well- , 
fought  campaign  is  scarcely  known  even  to  the 
gallant  army  by  whom  it  was  maintained." 

The  operations  of  the  British  arms  on  the 
western  side  of  India  had  for  some  time  been 
eminently  successful ;  but  the  governor-general 
was,  nevertheless,  most  anxious  for  peace. 
Til  is  feeling  was  not  unreasonable.  In  the 
Camatic  the  war  had  been  unskilfully  con- 
ducted ;  great  disasters  had  been  sustained, 
and  the  utmost  despondency  prevailed  at 
Madras.  The  government  of  JBengal,  too, 
naturally  contemplated  with  alarm  the  extent 
of  the  confederacy  with  which  they  had  to 
contend.  Hyder  Ali,  Nizam  Ali,  and  nearly 
all  the  Mahratta  powers,  were  either  openly 
or  secretly  engaged  against  them.  Hastings 
had  expected  to  secure  the  rajah  of  Berar  as 
an  ally ;  but  the  rajah's  friendship  cooled  in 
proportion  as  the  success  of  the  English  de- 
clined, and  it  became  obvious  that  be  could 
not  be  depended  upon  even  for  neutrality. 
Amidst  all  these  difBculties,  Hastings  had  to 
contend  with  that  which  had  so  often  pressed 
heavily  on  his  predecessors — the  want  of  funds. 
He  was  at  this  time,  too,  more  than  usually 
annoyed  and  thwarted  in  council  by  violent — 
and  probably,  with  regard  to  one,  at  least,  of 
his  colleagues,  there  would  be  no  breach  of 
charity  in  adding  dishonest — opposition.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  was  absent  from  Calcutta — when 
present,  indeed,  his  temper  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  always  such  as  was  calculated  to 
smooth  the  troubled  waters  upon  which  he  was 
cast ;  but  his  absence  left  Hastings  without  a 
supporter  against  the  combined  attacks  of 
Francis  and  Wheler.  The  governor-general 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  Mahratta  war  to  a  successful 
issue,  but  those  who  should  have  aided  were 
anxious  only  to  embarrass  him.  The  conduct 
of  his  colleagues,  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  all  conspired  to  make  him 
desirous  of  peace  ;  and  the  wish  of  the  Bengal 
government  being  communicated  to  Bombay, 
the  government  of  that  presidency  were  in- 
8truct4*d  to  discontinue  hostilities,  on  being 
duly  apprized  that  they  were  suspended  on  the 
part  of  the  Peishwa,  but  in  the  mean  time  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  The  latter 
part  of  these  orders  was  scarcely  fulfilled. 
General  Goddard  marched  to  threaten  Poona. 
The  Bhoi«  Ghaut  watt  gallantly  attacked  and 
eaftily  carried  by  Colonel  Parker,  at  the  head 
of  an  advanced  party.  The  main  body  followed, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  General  Goddard  were 
established  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  But 
this  demonstration  failed  in  producing  the 
effect  anticipated,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  punh  on  to  Poona.  The  minister  of  the 
Peishwa  amused  General  Goddard  for  a  time 
with  pretended  negotiations,  and  these  being 
broken  off,  the  general,  whose  army  had  been 
greatly  harassed,  prepared  for  retreat.  This 
was  effected  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
with  great  loss  of  men,  stores,  and  equipments. 


In  the  conflicts  which  took  place  the  British 
troops  lost  nothing  of  honour,  but  the  spirits 
of  the  Mahrattas  were  greatly  elevated  by 
the  Fuccess  which  they  had  gained. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the 
British  government  had  been  endeavouring  to 
strike  an  important  blow  at  the  power  of 
Scindia,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
chief  fomenter  of  the  war.  A  detachment 
under  Colonel  Camac  had  been  dispatched, 
with  the  primary  object  of  reinforcing  General 
Goddard;  but  its  march  was  subsequently 
countermanded,  and  the  force  under  Major 
Popharo  being  incorporated  with  it,  the  whole 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Camac.  The  instructions  to  that  officer  em- 
powered him,  if  he  thought  it  practicable  and 
expedient,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories 
of  Scindia  and  Holkar.  To  this,  Francis  and 
Wheler  objected.  The  governor-general  alleged 
that  he  could  perceive  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal, except  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  to 
obviate  this,  he  offered  to  furnish  the  requisite 
amount  from  his  own  resources.  His  oppo- 
nents, however,  still  re<$isted,  and  it  was  this 
subject  of  dispute  which  gave  rise  to  the  duel 
between  the  governor-general  and  Francis. 
The  proposed  instructions  to  Colonel  Camac 
were  variously  modified,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  which  took  place ;  but  finally, 
Hastings,  by  the  accidental,  or  professedly 
accidental,  absence  of  Francis,  was  enabled  to 
carry  his  point.  His  views  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  But  the  expedition  was  soon  in- 
volved in  great  difficulties.  Colonel  Camac 
had  penetrated  into  Malwa,  in  expectation  of 
assistance  from  some  neighbouring  rajahs,  of 
which  he  was  disappointed.  While  encamped 
at  Seronge,  Scindia's  army  approached  with  a 
large  train  of  artillery.  The  English  army  at 
this  time  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  country  being  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy,  there  was  no  prospect  of  procuring  a 
supply.  In  this  situation  the  English  camp 
was  cannonaded  during  some  days,  when 
Colonel  Camao  determined  to  retreat.  He 
effected  his  purpose  in  a  soldier-like  manner  ; 
but  having  been  for  several  days  harassed  by 
the  desultory  annoyances  of  the  enemy,  be  re- 
solved to  become  the  assailant,  and  attacking 
Scindia's  camp,  he  gained  a  complete  victory, 
carrying  off  several  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  enemy's  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  baggage.  This  defeat  greatly  abated 
the  martial  propensities  of  Scindia,  and  he 
made  overtures  of  peace.  After  some  months, 
a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  him,  and 
he  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  interpose  bis 
influence  to  promote  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  the  English  and  the 
other  belligerent  powef.  Indeed,  the  English 
at  this  time  evinced  rather  too  great  an  anxiety 
for  peace.  All  the  presidencies  were  at  onoe 
pressing  it ;  and  General  Gk)ddard,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  powers  to  negotiate,  waa 
parsuing  the  same  course.    A  treaty  was  olti- 
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mately  concluded  by  Mr.  David  ADderson, 
agent  of  the  governor-general.  As  may  be 
svppoaed,  it  was  little  favourable  to  the 
English.  All  the  conquests  made  since  the 
treaty  of  Pooninder  were  renounced,  and  all 
the  bloo^  and  treasure  expended  in  making 
them  consequently  thrown  away.  But  if  the 
Mahrattas  were  indisposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
conquests  made  by  their  enemies,  they  at  the 
same  time  evinced  a  laudable  impartiality  by 
consenting  to  stipulate  for  surrendering  those 
made  by  an  ally.  All  the  conquests  made  by 
Hyder  Ali  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  as  well 
as  ^'om  the  English,   were  to  be  restored. 


Both  parties  to  the  treaty  stipulated  that  the 
allies  of  each  should  maintain  peace  with  the 
other;  and  the  English  were  solaced  for  the 
loss  of  their  conquests  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
European  traders,  except  themselves  and  the 
Portuguese,  from  forming  establishments  within 
the  Mahratta  dominions.  Scindia,  who  was 
surety  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Peishwa's 
negotiators,  was  rewarded  for  his  mediation 
and  his  guarantee  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
cession  of  Broach  to  him.  Some  delay  took 
place  at  Poona,  but  the  treaty  was  finally 
ratified  there  as  well  as  at  Calcutta. 


CHAPTER    XT. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  LORD  PIOOT  AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  MADRAS— HIS  ARREST  AND  DEATH- 
CAPTURE  OF  PONDIOHBRRT— INCOMPETENCE  OF  THE  MADRAS  GOVERNMENT — DESTRUCTION  OF 
COLONEL  BAILLIE'S  DIVISION  BY  HYDER  AH— SUCCESSES  OF  SIR  EYRE  COOTE— LORD  MACART- 
NEY GOVERNOR  OF  MADRAS— CAPTURE  OF  DUTCH  POSSESSIONS — ^DESTRUCTION  OF  COLONEL 
BRAITHWAITE'S  FORCE — NAVAL  ENOAGEMENT- DEATH  OF  HYDER  ALI— PROGRESS  OF  HOS- 
TILITIES—PEACE  CONCLUDED  WITH  TIPPOO  SULTAN. 


Before  passing  to  the  events  which  more  im- 
mediately connect  the  Madras  presidency  with 
the  transactions  related  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  some  which 
occurred  in  the  period  that  intervened  between 
the  subjugration  of  Tanjore  and  the  irruption 
of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Carnatic.  The  conquest 
of  Tanjore  and  the  deposition  of  the  rajah  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  their  displeasure  was  manifested  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Wynch,  the  governor  under 
whom  these  acts  had  taken  place.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Lord  Pigot,  who  had  formerly  held 
the  office,  and  bad  therein  acquired  consider- 
able reputation,  more  especially  by  his  conduct 
when  Madras  was  besieged  by  the  French 
under  Lally.  His  instructions  were  to  restore 
the  rajah  of  Taniore,  under  certain  conditions ; 
an  act  extremely  distasteful  to  Mahomet  Ali, 
and  which  he  opposed  with  all  the  argumenta- 
tive power  and  rhetorical  artifice  which  he 
could  summon  to  his  aid.  He  resolutely 
asserted  his  own  right  to  continue  in  posses- 
sion, vilified  the  character  of  the  rajah,  pathe- 
tically appealed  to  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Company,  and  to  his  own 
declining  years,  and  urged  the  assurances  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  conveyed  to  him 
by  Sir  John  Lindsay.  As  a  last  resort,  he 
implored  delay,  till  he  could  bring  his  case 
once  more  before  the  Company  in  England, 
but  in  vain.  The  governor,  resolved  to  carry 
oat  his  instructions,  proceeded  to  Tanjore,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rajah. 

At  this  time,  a  man  memorable,  or  rather 
notorious,  in  the  history  of  the  British  con- 
nection with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  first  became 
conspicuous.  The  nabob  had  hinted  that  if  he 
were  dispossessed  of  Tanjore,  his  ability  to 
discbarge  the  debts  owing  by  him  to  British 
subjects  would  be  seriously  affected.     Imme- 


diately after  the  proclamation  of  the  rajah,  a 
civil  servant  of  the  Company,  named  Paul 
Benfield,  intimated  that  he  held  assignments 
on  the  revenues  of  Tanjore  for  sums  of  vast 
amount,  lent  by  him  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  other  assignments  on  the  growing  crops 
for  large  sums  lent  to  individuals.  These 
allegations  were  more  than  suspicious.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Benfield  brought 
with  him  to  India  any  wealth,  and  he  had 
there  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  honestly 
amassing  any.  The  scantiness  of  his  means 
had  not  been  assisted  by  parsimony,  for  the 
habits  of  Benfield  were  expensive  and  ostenta- 
tious, beyond  those  of  moat  men  at  the  presi- 
dency. The  governor  properly  demanded 
some  evidence  that  the  claims  wei-e  just,  but 
none  was  offered  that  could  satisfy  any  one 
who  was  not  previously  prepared  to  be  satisfied. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  government 
determined  against  the  claims,  on  the  ground 
that  those  against  individuals  were  not  suffi- 
ciently made  out,  and  that  the  claim  against 
the  nabob  could  not  be  entertained.  The 
means  by  which  Mr.  Benfield  succeeded  in 
shaking  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  persons 
constituting  the  majority  cannot  be  told  ;  but 
to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attributed,  a 
change  took  place — the  subject  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  board,  which  had  just  resolved 
against  the  claims,  reversed  their  own  decision, 
by  determining  that  the  crop  sown  during  the 
nabob's  possession  was  his  property — a  pro- 
position not  deficient  in  plausibility,  more 
especially  as  the  government  of  Madras  had 
recognized  his  right  by  assisting  him  to  take 
possession  of  Tanjore  ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
another,  more  startling  and  much  more  to  Mr. 
Benfield's  purpose,  namely,  that  the  alleged 
assignments  of  the  nabob  to  that  person  gave 
to  his  demands  the  character  of  public  claims. 
The  governor  had  strenuously  opposed  these 
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oonclasions,  but  his  opinion  was  disregarded, 
and  even  his  customary  and  recognised  claim 
to  precedence  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
buBiness  denied  and  invaded. 

This  struggle  was  succeeded  by  another.  A 
British  resident  was  to  be  appointed  for  Tan- 
jore.  Lord  Pigot  proposed  Mr.  Russell,  a  civil 
servant ;  the  majority  of  the  board  supported 
Colonel  Stuart,  who  held  the  second  military 
command  at  Madras,  and  who  was  destined  by 
the  same  party  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
mandant at  Tanjore.  The  question  was  vio- 
lently debated  st  several  meetings,  the  governor 
refused  the  fonnality  of  his  signature  to  the 
papers  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  will 
of  his  opponents,  and  at  length  the  latter  de- 
termined to  act  without  it.  The  governor  was 
equally  bent  upon  maintaining  his  own  rights, 
and  upon  two  members  of  the  board  affixing 
their  signatures  to  a  paper  to  which  his  had 
been  refused,  he  charged  them  with  acting  in 
a  manner  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the 
government.  This  charge  was  formally  made, 
and  as  it  was  irregular  for  members  of  the  go- 
vernment against  whom  a  charge  was  pending, 
to  deliberate  or  vote  on  questions  arising  out 
of  such  charge,  the  governor  was  able,  by  his 
casting  vote,  to  pass  a  resolution  suspending 
the  accused  parties,  Messrs.  Brooke  and  Strat- 
ton.  This  gave  rise  to  proceedings  not  dis- 
similar to  those  which  shortly  afterwards  took 
place  in  Bengal.  The  persons  constituting  the 
former  majority  seceded,  and  having  forwarded 
a  protest  against  the  conduct  of  Lord  Pigot, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  rights  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  claimed  the  obedience  due  to  a 
lawful  authority.  This  was  followed  by  the 
governor  and  his  friends  declaring  all  the  re- 
fractory members  of  the  board  suspended,  and 
ordering  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  into  arrest,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  to  trial  by  a  court-martial. 

The  adverse  party  followed  the  example  of 
their  chief  with  no  slow  or  indecisive  steps. 
They  determined  to  arrest  his  person,  and  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1776,  the  governor  of 
Madras  became  the  prisoner  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  own  council.  He  appealed  to  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  the  admiral  commanding  the 
squadron  in  the  roads,  for  protection,  and  the 
admiral  demanded  that  safe-conduct  to  the 
ships  should  be  given  him.  The  ruling  body 
inquired  whether  Sir  Edward  Hughes  would 
be  responsible  for  Lord  Pigot  if  the  request 
were  complied  with.  The  admiral  answered 
that  he  tendered  the  requisition  in  the  king's 
name,  and  would  make  no  terms.  The  acting 
council  replied  that  they  had  no  proof  that  the 
Crown  empowered  its  officers  to  require  the 
removal  of  any  servant  of  the  Company,  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  of  Lord  Pigot,  from 
under  the  authority  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  admiral  rejoined  that  the  case 
was  unexampled,  that  he  had  done  bis  duty 
in  making  the  requisition,  and  must  leave 
those  who  had  resisted  it  to  meet  the  oonse- 
quenoec     One  of   these   consequences  was 


lamentable ;  the  constitution  of  Lord  Pigot, 
impaired  by  age  and  an  Indian  climate,  sunk 
under  the  irritation  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed  and  the  restraint  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, and  he  died  the  prisoner  of  those  over 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  to  preside. 

It  being  recollected  that  the  government  of 
Bengal  now  possessed  a  controlling  authority 
over  the  other  presidencies,  an  authority  which 
it  was  not  indisposed  to  exert,  it  will  naturally 
be  asked  how,  in  the  case  of  ^e  revolutionary 
proceedings  at  Madras — for  such  they  were — 
that  power  was  exercised?  The  answer  must 
be,  tiiat  it  was  not  exercised  at  all;  the 
Supreme  Government  remained  inactive,  while 
one  of  those  subordinate  to  it  was  falling  into 
anarchy.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
superintending  authority  of  Bengal  should 
have  been  called  into  action,  it  was  this. 
General  Clavering  and  his  party  might  be  dis- 
posed, it  may  be  thought,  to  sympathize  with 
the  malcontents  at  Madras,  whose  conduct 
bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  their  own  ; 
but  Hastings  could  have  no  such  feeling,  and 
where,  it  must  be  asked,  was  his  wonted 
energy,  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  much  re- 
quired? Did  he  propose  interposition,  and 
was  he  foiled  by  the  perverseness  of  his  collea- 
gues ?  Not  so — he  and  they  were  unanimous 
in  declining  to  interfere,  and  his  friends  claim 
for  him  the  credit,  or  the  shame,  of  having 
given  the  tone  which,  on  this  occasion  pre- 
vailed in  the  council  of  Bengal.  Hastings  had 
always  maintained  his  own  rights  as  governor- 
general  with  unyielding  pertinacity ;  why  was 
he  so  blind  or  so  cold  to  the  rights  of  the 
governor  of  Madras?  Though  with  more  of 
moderation  than  some  of  his  colleagues,  he  had 
been  quite  ready  to  interfere  to  restrain  the 
lawful  government  of  Bombay  ;  how  came  the 
unlawful  government  of  Madras  to  find  such 
favour  in  his  eyes  ?  If  his  previous  conduct 
convicts  him  of  inconsistency,  his  subsequent 
acts  abundantly  support  and  justify  the  judg- 
ment. He  endeavoured  to  expel  from  the 
council  of  Bengal  certain  members,  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  usurped  powers  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  and  Lord  Pigot  did  no 
more;  indeed,  he  did  not  attempt  so  much,  for 
be  only  suspended  his  disobedient  councillors, 
wliile  Hastings  declared  that  his  opponents 
had  absolutely  forfeited  their  right  to  sit  in 
council.  It  has  been  seen  that  Hastings  did 
not  hesitate  to  join  in  controlling  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  ;  it  will  hereafter  appear  that 
he  suspended  the  governor  of  that  very  pre- 
sidency, Madras,  with  which  he  now  declined 
to  interfere,  though  rebellion  held  sway  over 
it.  Into  the  motives  of  this  tenderness  it 
were  vain  to  inquire.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  one  that  could  confer  honour  on  Hast- 
ings, and  his  forbearance  but  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  that  he  was  without  any  fixed 
or  determinate  principles  of  action — that  he 
had  no  rule  but  expediency — and  that  even 
his  expediency  was  not  of  that  enlarged  and 
lofty  character  which  reeards  indirect   and 
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remote  coasequences  as  well  as  immediate  cod 
venience— that  it  was  of  that  kind  which  looks 
not  beyond  the  moment,  and  defies  the  scruples 
of  a  far-seeing  prudence  not  less  than  the  rules 
of  abstract  right. 

At  home  the  proceedings  at  Madras  excited 
a  strong  sensation,  and  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. The  Court  of  Directors  appear  to 
have  been  greatly  divided.  On  the  26tb 
March,  1777,  the  subject  was  brought  forward 
in  a  general  court,  when  it  was  moved,  **  that 
it  be  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  them 
most  effectual  for  restoring  Lord  Pigot  to  the 
full  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by 
the  commission  from  the  Company,  as  governor 
and  president  of  the  settlement  of  Madras,  and 
for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
actors  in  imprisoning  his  lordship,  and  dis- 
possessing him  of  the  exercise  of  the  leg^l 
powers  wherewith  he  was  invested."  A  ballot 
was  demanded,  which  took  place  on  the  31st, 
when  the  motion  was  carried  by  882  votes 
against  140.  In  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  deposed  governor  was 
much  le^  strong.  It  was  proposed  to  send 
out  to  Madras  a  commission  of  inquiry  and 
supervision  ;  but  a  motion  to  that  effect,  made 
on  the  9  th  of  April,  was  lost.  On  the  11th,  it 
was  moved  to  restore  Lord  Pigot  and  the 
members  of  council  who  had  adhered  to  him — 
to  pass  a  censure  on  the  members  who  had 
assumed,  without  authority,  the  entire  powers 
of  the  government,  and  to  suspend  them  the 
Company's  service  :  but  with  the  view  of  con- 
ciliating the  opposite  party,  it  was  proposed  to 
qualify  these  acts  by  placing  the  restored 
members  of  council  at  the  subordinate  settle- 
ments, and  by  declaring  that  the  governor's 
proceedings  appeared  to  have  been,  in  several 
instances,  reprehensible.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions, embodying  these  points,  was  put  to  the 
vote,  and  the  numbers  on  each  side  were 
equal.  In  conformity  with  the  rule  which 
then  prevailed,  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  lot,  and  by  that  process  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  Still  the  question 
was  not  set  at  rest.  The  annual  change  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  took  place,  and  at  the  first 
court  after  that  event,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Wombwell,  intimated  his  intention  of  sub- 
mitting a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  recent 
events  at  Madras.  At  a  subsequent  court  he 
moved,  and  the  court  resolved,  that  the  powers 
claimed  for  and  assumed  by  Lord  Pigot  were 
"neither  known  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Company,  nor  authorized  by  charter,  nor  war- 
ranted by  any  orders  or  instructions  of  the 
Court  of  Directors."  The  chairman  followed 
up  this  blow  by  another.  He  moved,  **  that 
the  proposition  to  send  Mr.  Russel  to  Tanjore 
as  resident  was  not  warranted  by  the  orders  of 
the  Company,  nor  necessary  for  the  carrying 
them  into  execution  ;"  but  here  success  desert- 
ed him  :  the  motion  was  lost.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  other  propositions  of  the  chairman 
was  then  postponed ;  and  at  a  court  held  on 


the  following  day,  both  parties  enjoyed  some 
degree  of  triumph.  The  friends  of  Lord  Pigot 
successfully  resisted  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion, declaring  the  exclusion  of  Messrs.  Stratton 
and  Brooke  from  council  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and  they  carried  two  other  resolu- 
tions, condemnatory  of  the  violence  offered  to 
his  lordship,  and  of  the  suspension  of  those 
members  of  council  who  supported  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  enemies  of  the  unfortunate 
governor  proposed  and  carried  a  resolution 
condemning  the  conduct  of  Lord  Pigot  in  re* 
ceiving  certain  presents  from  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot.  This  act  of  the  governor  was  clearly 
contrary  to  law,  and  is  incapable  of  defence. 
The  presents  wei-e,  indeed,  of  very  trifling 
value — ^not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  pounds — 
their  receipt  was  openly  avowed  in  a  letter  to 
the  Court  of  Directors — they  were  bestowed 
by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  towards  whom  Lord 
Pigot  certainly  manifested  no  undue  par- 
tiality ;  but  these  circumstances  cannot  re- 
move the  illegality  of  accepting  them,  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  Lord  Pigot  should  have 
given  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  reproach- 
ing him  on  this  ground.  On  the  23rd  of  April 
the  subject  again  occupied  the  attention  of  a 
general  court,  when  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn 
for  a  fortnight.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  court 
again  met,  and,  after  much  debate,  it  was 
resolved  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  a  ballot 
a  series  of  resolutions  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  They  censured  the  invasion  of  his 
lordship's  rights  as  governor,  and  acquiesced  in 
his  restoration ;  but  recommended  that  such 
restoration  should  be  immediately  followed  by 
his  recall,  in  order  that  his  conduct  might  be 
more  effectually  inquired  into :  for  the  same 
reason  they  recommended  the  recall  of  the 
councillors  who  had  supported  Lord  Pigot, 
and  also  of  those  who  had  opposed  him.  These 
resolutions  were  carried,  on  the  ballot,  by  414 
against  317.  On  the  21st  of  May,  the  case  of 
Lord  Pigot  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  favour- 
able to  him  proposed.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  ministry,  and  lost.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, on  the  30th  of  July,  passed  resolutions 
designed  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  general  court ;  but  before  the  question 
was  decided,  the  party  principally  interested 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  either  additional 
injury  or  tardy  redress.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  House  of  Commons  addressed  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  the  attorney-general  might  be 
ordered  to  prosecute  Mr.  Stratton  (then  a 
member  of  the  House),  and  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  Madras,  who  had  con- 
ouiTed  in  the  arrest  of  Lord  Pigot.  A  pro- 
secution was  accordingly  instituted,  and  the 
parties  were  convicted.  With  reference  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  was  singularly  lenient :  the  defendants, 
all  of  them  men  of  great  wealth,  were 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  poundu 
each. 
When  the  Court  of  Directors  determined  to 
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recall  Lord  Piiyot  and  his  council,  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  what  was 
called  a  temporary  government,  to  act  pending 
the  proposed  inquiry.  It  conHisted  of  six 
members,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rumbold,  a  direc- 
tor, was  to  be  president  and  governor.  The 
Engli.«?h  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  their  colonies  in  America.  The 
French  monarch  made  common  cause  with  the 
revolted  colonists,  and  war  between  England 
and  France  ensued.  Its  operations  were  ex- 
tended to  India  with  extraordinary  prompti- 
tude and  vigour ;  and  roost  of  the  minor 
French  settlements  having  been  previously 
secured,  General  Munro,  early  in  August, 
1778,  advanced  with  a  considerable  force 
against  Pondicherry.  The  attack  was  to  be 
aided  by  a  small  fleet  under  Sir  Edward 
Vernon,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  sixty  guns, 
one  of  twenty-eight,  one  of  twenty,  a  sloop, 
and  a  Company's  ship.  He  was  opposed  by  a 
French  squadron  under  Monsieur  Tronjolly, 
whom  he  brought  to  action  on  the  10th  of 
August,  and,  after  a  conflict  of  some  duration, 
put  to  flight.  It  was  expected  by  the  English 
that  the  fight  would  be  renewed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  the  French  commander,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Pondicheriy,  entertained  no 
Buch  intention  ;  and  after  eluding  for  several 
days  the  attempts  of  Sir  Edward  Vernon  to 
bring  him  again  to  action,  he  followed  the 
example  of  some  of  his  predecessors  under 
similar  circumstances,  by  escaping  from  the 
coast  with  his  ships,  and  abandoning  Pondi- 
cherry to  its  fate.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Munro  had  taken  possession  of  the  bound 
hedge,  and  cut  off  all  communications  with  the 
surrounding  country.  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember he  bri>ke  ground,  and  on  the  18th 
opened  a  vigorous  fire  from  twenty-eight  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery  and  twenty-seven  mortars. 
The  garrison,  under  M.  Bellecombe,  made  a 
gallant  defence,  and  their  efibrts,  aided  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,  considerably  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  assailants  :  but  point  after 
point  was  lost,  and  the  English  commander, 
having  sijrmounted  many  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  determined  on 
a  general  assault.  This  was  prevented  by  a 
proposal  to  capitulate  on  terms  made  on  the 
day  preceding  that  destined  for  the  attack. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Pondicherry 
thus  passed  once  more  into  the  possession  of 
the  English.  The  terms  granted  were  ex- 
tremely favoural>le  to  the  besieged.  The 
European  part  of  the  garrison  was  to  be  sent 
to  France,  and  the  sepoys  to  be  disbanded. 
The  whole  were  permitted  to  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  the  regiment  of  Pon- 
dicherry was  allowed  to  retain  its  colours. 

An  expedition  despatched  under  Colonel 
Praithwaite  against  Mah^,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  was  not  less  successful  than  that 
against  Pondicherry,  and  the  conquest  wa.«» 
far  more  easily  attained.  Mah^  surrendered 
l>efore  a  gun  was  fired  against  it.  But  Colonel 
Braithwaite,  being  ordered  to  join   General 


Goddard,  the  place  was,  after  a  few  months' 
possession,  abandoned  ;  the  guns  were  shipped 
off  to  Bombay,  and  the  fort  blown  up. 

Hyder  Ali  had  formally  protested  against 
any  attack  upon  Mabe,  and  its  capture  was 
consequently  very  offensive  to  him.  This  was 
not  the  only  cause  of  dissatisfaction  afforded  by 
the  English.  The  attempt  of  a  British  force 
to  pass  through  part  of  his  territories  tended 
to  increase  his  displeasure.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  attempt  require  to  be  briefly 
narrated. 

In  the  arrangement  made  with  Nizam  Ali 
for  the  transfer  to  the  English  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  it  was  provided  that  one  of  them, 
named  Guntoor,  should  remain  in  possession 
of  the  Nizam's  brother,  Basalat  Jung,  during 
his  life.  Basalat  Jung  subsequently  gave  un- 
easiness to  the  Madras  government  by  receiv- 
ing a  body  of  French  troo|>8,  and  a  reference 
was  made  to  Bengal  for  instructions  on  the 
subject.  The  answer  authorized  the  Madras 
government  to  demand  the  dismission  of  the 
French  troops,  and  to  prepare  to  support  the 
demand  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  on 
the  frontier  of  Basalat  Jung's  territory.  If 
compliance  with  the  demand  were  refused, 
that  prince  was  to  be  informed  that  possession 
would  forthwith  be  taken  of  Guntoor,  and  a 
negotiation  opened  with  the  nizam  for  its  im- 
mediate cession  to  the  Company  upon  such 
terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  The  govern- 
ment of  Madras  hesitated,  and,  after  some 
consideration,  determined,  instead  of  applying 
to  Basalat  Jung,  to  address  the  nizam,  calling 
upon  him  to  compel  his  brother  either  to  dis- 
miss the  French  from  his  service,  and  trust 
for  the  protection  of  his  country  to  the  English, 
to  whom  the  reversion  belonged,  or  to  allow 
them  to  occupy  the  circar  at  an  annual  rent. 
The  determination  to  negotiate  with  the  nizam 
appears  to  have  been  taken  on  the  ground  that 
Basalat  Jung  was  no  party  to  the  treaty  ;  but 
before  carrying  it  into  effect,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  communicate  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  Mahomet  Ali 
strongly  objected  to  negotiating  with  the  nizam, 
and  proposed  to  send  a  vakeel  from  himself  to 
manage  the  business  with  Basalat  Jung.  The 
government  of  Madras,  however,  persevered 
in  applying  to  the  nizam,  and  his  answer  was 
most  courteous.  He  alleged  that  the  force 
entertained  by  his  brother  was  not  exclusively 
French,  though  a  Frenchman  might  have  the 
command,  but  contained  Germans,  Dutch, 
English,  and  Portuguese,  who  had  deserted 
from  various  places.  He  assigned  as  reasons 
for  employing  them,  that  the  dependents  of 
Basalat  Jung  were  disobedient  and  powerful, 
and  that  his  country  was  bordered  by  the 
territories  of  Hyder  Ali  Khan  ;  but  he  added, 
that  as  the  retention  of  these  foreigners  in  the 
district  of  Guntoor  seemed  to  give  uneasiness 
to  his  British  ally,  he  had  sent  a  person  of 
distinction  to  get  them  removed,  and  to  stop 
the  revenue  appropriated  to  their  support. 
''Every  article  and  condition  of  the  treaty 
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between  uk,"  said  the  gracious  prince,  "sball 
remain  fixed  and  unaltered,  even  in  a  hair's 
breadth."  This  letter  was  received  soon  after 
liord  Pigot's  second  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  "person  of  dintinction," 
if  such  person  were  sent  by  the  nizam  to  his 
brother,  produced  no  satisfactory  results  ;  for 
nearly  three  years  after  the  period  of  the 
nizam's  Communication,  Mr.  Rumbold,  who 
then  held  the  office  of  governor,  complained 
that  French  troops  were  still  entertained 
in  Guntoor,  and  that  they  were  recruited 
under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry.  The  commencement  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France  naturally  quick- 
ened  the  observation  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, which,  till  a  very  short  time  before, 
bad  been  so  disti-acted  by  disunion  as  to  leave 
its  members  no  time  to  spare  from  the  care  of 
their  personal  interests  for  those  of  the  public. 
About  this  time,  too,  Basalat  Jung  felt,  or 
affected,  some  alarm  at  the  strength  of  the 
French  party.  Both  parties  were  thus  pre- 
pared to  negotiate,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  Company  were  to  rent  Guntoor 
of  Basalat  Jung  during  his  life,  for  the  sum 
which  he  had  previously  realized  from  it,  to 
be  ascertained  from  his  accounts.  He  on  bis 
part  was  to  dismiss  his  French  troops,  and  the 
Company  were  to  assist  him  with  such  a  force 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
defence,  revenue,  or  dignity,  the  charges  to  be 
defrayed  by  Basalat  Jung.  Soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  fears  were  entertained 
that  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  made  some  conquests 
in  the  vicinity,  was  about  to  add  to  them  the 
territories  of  Basalat  Jung,  and  the  English 
government,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  send 
three  battalions  of  sepoys,  a  company  of  artil- 
lery, and  some  field  pieces,  for  their  protection. 
This  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Harpur,  and  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  Guntoor  to  Adoni,  the  capital  of 
Basalat  Jung  s  other  dominions  in  the  Deccan. 
Basalat  Jung  expressed  great  joy  at  its  ap* 
proacb,  and  took  the  pains  of  pointing  out  a 
particubir  route  as  the  moMt  eligible.  This 
route  Colonel  Harpur  subsequently  discovered 
led  him  several  days'  march  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hyder  AH,  and  the  servants  of  that 
potentate  forbade  his  advance.  One  of  them, 
in  answer  to  an  application  from  the  English 
commander,  wrote — "I  have  received  your 
letter,  in  which  yot  acquaint  me,  that  as  a 
sincere  friendship  exists  between  the  nabob 
Hyder  Ali  Khan  and  the  Company,  you  pro- 
pose marching  the  troops  under  your  command 
to  Adoni,  through  Durnall  and  Atcour,  which 
I  understand.  It  is  as  manifest  as  the  sun,  that 
a  sincere  friendship  exists  between  his  Excel- 
lency and  the  Company,  and  that  they  have 
no  separate  interests ;  it  is,  therefore,  my  duty 
to  pay  a  regard  to  the  friendship  they  have 
for  him  ;  yet  you  will  march  your  troops  by 
another  road,  that  this  friendship  raa^  be  pre- 
served ;  for  there  are  sepoys  stationed  in  that 


country,  and  some  disputes  and  quarrels  may 
take  place  between  your  men  and  these  sepoys, 
who  are  of  a  very  quarrelsome  disposition.  I 
have  so  much  regard  fbr  our  friendship  that  I 
would  not  wish  this  to  happen."  Another  of 
Hyder  Ali's  officers  informed  Colonel  Harpur 
that  their  master  had  given  exprees  orders 
that  the  English  force  was  not  to  march 
through  his  dominions.  Notwithstanding 
these  intimations.  Colonel  Harpur  was  in- 
structed by  his  government  to  advance,  and 
he  continued  to  do  so  till  his  detachment  was 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  when  he  retired 
within  the  circar  of  Guntoor. 

While  these  affiiirs  were  in  progress,  the 
government  of  Madras  had  been  maintaining 
a  mission  at  the  court  of  the  nizam,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  HoUond,  a  civil  servant 
of  that  presidency.  One  of  the  objects  of 
this  mission  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  views 
of  the  nizam  with  regard  to  the  distracted 
politics  of  India ;  another  to  endeavour  to 
remove  unfavourable  impressions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  in  support- 
ing Uugonath  Row,  to  whom  the  nizam  was 
violently  opposed.  In  subordination  to  these 
primary  purposes,  he  was  to  give  such  expla- 
nations as  might  be  necessary  in  relation  to  the 
negotiation  with  Basalat  Jung,  and  the  occu- 
pation, by  the  English,  of  Guntoor.  He  was 
also  to  explain  the  cauM  of  an  act  which  had 
taken  place  of  a  nature  likely  to  be  very  offen- 
sive to  the  nizam — the  withholding  of  the 
peishcush,  or  tribute,  due  from  the  Company 
to  the  nizam  on  account  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
This  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  Basalat  Jung  to  the  French,  and  the 
nizam  was  to  be  assured  of  punctual  payment 
for  the  future.  Such  were  the  instructions 
issued  to  the  English  agent  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1779.  On  the  6th  of  June  following, 
the  governor  of  Madras  recorded  a  minute,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  "  had  always  con- 
Hidered  the  peishcush  paid  by  the  Company 
to  the  nizam  as  disgraceful  to  them,  and  an 
acknowledgment  which  "  that  prince  "had  no 
right  to  demand.  The  grant  from  the  Mogul," 
continued  the  governor,  "was  free  and  uncon- 
ditional for  the  five  circars,  and  the  receiving 
them  Afterwards  as  a  grant  from  the  sonbahdar 
nizam  Ali  Khan,  on  paying  him  an  annual 
peishcush,  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  Company's 
rights."  The  governor's  view  of  the  subject 
was  supported  by  reason,  but  bis  practical 
application  of  it  can  only  be  characterized  as 
dishonest  and  disgraceful.  "  The  time,"  said 
he,  "seems  favourable  to  throw  off  so  heavy 
a  burden,"  and  accordingly  he  proposed  that 
it  should  be  thrown  ofi^  altogether,  if  possible ; 
but  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  a  strenuous 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  amount. 
The  governor's  colleagues  entirely  approved 
of  the  recommendation  of  their  chief,  and  Mr. 
HoUond  was  instructed  accordingly.  The  go- 
vernor had  observed  that  the  opening  of  the 
business  to  the  nizam  would  require  much 
management  on   the  part  of  Mr.  HoUond, 
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"  who  mnst/'  said  he,  "  by  turns  soothe  and 
work  upon  his  apprehensions  as  occasion  may 
require."  The  agent  did  as  he  was  required  ; 
but  Nizam  Ali  was  neither  to  be  soothed  nor 
alarmed  into  the  surrender  of  his  peisbcush. 
He  declared  that,  if  denied,  he  should  forth- 
with prepare  for  war ;  and,  in  desiring  that 
Mr.  Hollond  would  immediately  report  at 
Madras  the  result  of  the  application,  he  ob- 
served that,  if  there  were  any  delay  in  forward- 
ing an  answer  from  the  English  government,  he 
might  possibly  advance  upon  Colonel  Harpur. 
The  nizam  bad  previously  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  negotiations  entered 
into  between  the  British  government  and 
Basalat  Jung,  and  however  soothing  the 
mode  of  advance,  the  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  peisbcush  was  not  calculated  to  restore 
the  prince's  equanimity,  or  to  dispose  him  to 
regard  the  other  acts  of  the  English  govern- 
ment with  favour. 

On  these  proceedings  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment becoming  known  at  Calcutta,  tbe  go- 
vernment of  Bengal  deemed  it  necessary  to 
exercise  their  controlling  authority.  A  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  latter  government  to  the 
nizam,  lamenting  that  ''the  negotiation  had 
been  imperceptibly  carried  beyond  the  limits 
originally  prescribed  to  it,"  and  that  some 
propositions  had  been  made  to  his  "  highness 
which  he  had  received  as  demands,  and  mis- 
construed them  into  an  intention  to  depart 
from  the  treaty  subsisting  between"  him  "and 
the  Company."  These  suspicions  it  was  sought 
to  remove  by  an  assurance  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras  had  never  entertained  such 
an  intention  ;  and  that,  as  a  proof  of  the 
friendly  feelings  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
Mr.  Hollond  had  been  directed  to  suspend  the 
business  of  his  commission  till  he  should 
receive  from  that  government  further  instruc- 
tions. These  acts  of  the  government  of 
Bengal  were  communicated  to  that  of  Madras, 
where  they  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of 
indignation.  They  determined  to  recall  Mr. 
Hollond  from  the  court  of  the  nizam.  This 
was  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold.  That 
governor  soon  afterwards  quitted  India,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  minute,  recommending  that 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Hollond  should  be  followed 
up  by  his  suspension  from  the  service.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  new  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Whitehill,  and  carried  into  effect. 
Mr.  Hollond,  however,  did  not  quit  the  court 
of  the  nizam,  being  retained  there  by  the 
government  of  Bengal  .«9  their  representative. 

In  the  mean  time  Basaiat  Jung,  intimidated 
by  Hyder  Ali  and  the  nizam,  hs^  stopped  the 
march  of  Colonel  Harpur,  for  whose  advance 
he  had  previously  been  so  anxious,  and  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Guntoor.  The 
government  of  Madras  refused  to  comply  with 
tbe  demand;  but  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  the  peisbcush,  the  government  of 
Bengal  took  a  different  view,  directing  that 
the  treaty  with  Basalat  Jung  should  be  an- 
nulled and  Guntoor  zestored. 


These  orders  found  the  government  of 
Madras  surrounded  by  difBculty  and  dismay. 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  had  quitted  India,  as- 
suring the  Court  of  Directors,  "  that  everything 
was  quiet  in  the  Carnatic  ;"  "  that  he  was 
inclined  to  think  they  should  remain  in  peace ;" 
and  that  "he  could  speak  with  confidence, 
that  there  was  no  likelihood,  at  that  time,  of 
any  troubles  on  that  side  of  India."  Long 
before  the  date  of  these  soothing  assurances, 
both  the  language  and  the  acts  of  Hyder  Ali 
had  manifested  his  hostile  intentions  towards 
the  English.  The  governor  himself  had  felt 
anxiety ;  he  had  despatched  a  special  mes- 
senger to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  Hyder  Ali, 
and  the  result  had  not  left  them  doubtful. 
Another  mission  followed,  and  this  was  treated 
with  contempt  and  contumely.  Yet  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  in  the  last  minute  which 
he  ever  recorded,  congratulated  himself  that 
all  was  tranquil,  and  that  no  disturbance  of 
the  calm  was  to  be  apprehended.  Thus,  by 
his  last  act  of  authority  giving  countenance 
to  a  delusion  which  he  could  not  believe,  the 
governor  divested  himself  of  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  rule,  and  bent  his  course 
homeward  in  search  of  ease  and  enjoyment. 
His  successor,  Mr.  Whitehill,  slumbered  on, 
luxuriating  in  those  dreams  of  peace  and 
safety  which  the  retired  governor  bad  sha- 
dowed forth.  They  were  sometimes  invaded 
by  reports  of  the  gathering  of  Hyder  All's 
force,  and  of  their  approach  to  ravage  and 
destroy  ;  but  the  governor  still  slept.  Tbe 
Nabob  of  Arcot  had  intelligence  of  what  waa 
approaching,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
British  government,  but  without  effect.  Time 
flowed  on,  and  the  sources  of  alarm  multiplied. 
From  every  quarter,  reports  of  threatened 
invasion  and  complaints  of  inefficient  means  of 
defence  rushed  in  ;  but  no  measures  of  pre- 
caution were  taken.  Some  of  tbe  colleagues 
of  the  governor  would  occaHionally  suggest 
the  necessity  for  a  more  active  course ;  but 
the  torpor  of  their  chief  was  not  to  be  over- 
come. At  last,  in  the  middle  of  June,  some 
symptoms  of  reviving  sensation,  feeble  as  they 
were  tardy,  began  to  appear,  and  tbe  governor 
coolly  informed  the  select  committee,  that,  as 
there  were  various  reports  concerning  Hyder 
Ali's  movements  and  intentions,  he  thought  it 
a  proper  measure,  in  case  of  any  disputes  in 
the  Carnatic,  that  the  detachment  sent, with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  Basalat  Jung,  for- 
merly commanded  by  Colonel  Harpur,  then  by 
Colonel  Baillie,  should  recroas  the  Kistna. 

More  than  a  month  passed,  and  Lord 
Maoleod,  who  commanded  a  king's  regiment, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  represent  to  tbe  governor 
that  the  report  of  Hyder  All's  invasion  might 
be  true,  and  that,  at  all  events,  some  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  oppose  him.  Mr.  White- 
hill,  with  philosophic  calmness,  replied,  "What 
can  we  do  ?  we  have  no  money ;"  but,  to 
console  the  impatient  soldier,  he  added,  "  We 
mean,  however,  to  assemble  an  army,  and  you 
are  to  command  it"  The  design  of  aBsembling 
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ao  army  without  money  eeems  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  rationality,,  with  the  postponement  of 
such  a  measure  till  the  enemy  was  almost  at 
the  gates  of  the  British  presidency.  On  the 
evening  on  which  this  conversation  was  held, 
intelligence  arrived  which  deprived  the  go- 
vernor of  the  power  of  speaking  hypotheti- 
cally  of  the  existence  of  'Mespoilers"  in  the 
Carnatic.  It  was  ascertained  that  Porto  Novo, 
on  the  coast,  and  Conjeveram,  not  fifty  miles 
from  Madras,  had  heen  plundered  by  the 
enemy.  Hyder  Ali  commenced  his  irruption 
with  all  those  circumstances  of  horror  with 
which  his  appearance  as  an  enemy  was  in- 
variably attended.  Around  every  place  which 
he  destined  to  fall  before  him  he  drew  a  circle, 
within  which  all  was  consigned  to  desolation. 
The  towns  and  villages  were  soon  wrapped  in 
flames,  and  the  inhabitants  peremptorily  re- 
quired to  depart  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
If  by  the  influence  of  local  attachments,  so 
powerful  in  the  breast  of  the  natives  of  India, 
any  houseless  wanderer  presumed  to  linger 
near  the  spot  where  recently  he  had  a  home, 
and  where  his  fathers  had  resided  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  record,  his  disobedience 
was  punished  by  the  mutilation  of  his  person. 
By  the  government  of  Madras  some  feeble 
efforts  were  made  to  procure  money,  to  secure 
the  possession  of  important  forts,  and  to  com- 
bine an  army  much  too  scattered  to  act  effec- 
tually. But  weakness,  or  something  worse,  con- 
tinued to  paralyze  their  measures.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Hector 
Milnro,  a  general  who  had  gained  some  fame 
in  India,  should  not  quit  the  presidency.  The 
command  was  to  be  intrusted  to  Lord  Macleod, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  intelligent  and 
meritorious  officer,  while  Sir  Hector  Munro 
was  to  remain  at  Madras  to  secure  to  the 
select  committee  the  benefit  of  his  military 
judgment.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  the  army  should  assemble 
near  Conjeveram.  Lord  Macleod,  admitting 
that  this  might  have  been  a  proper  arrange- 
ment before  the  invasion  took  place,  maintained 
that,  for  various  military  reasons,  it  was  then 
inexpedient,  and  shrunk  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  executing  plans  widely  at  variance 
with  his  own  judgment.  Sir  Hector  Muuro, 
thereupon,  consented  to  take  the  field.  He 
arrived  at  Conjeveram  on  the  29th  of  August, 
and  took  the  command  of  a  force  about  five 
thousand  strong.  The  detachme^it  in  Gun- 
toor,  under  Colonel  Baillie,  was  to  join  him 
there.  To  frustrate  this  junction,  Hyder  Ali 
despatched  a  force  under  his  son  Tippoo,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Arcot,  which  place  he  had  previously  invested, 
and  posted  his  own  force  about  six  miles  to 
the  westward  of  that  of  Sir  Hector  Munro. 
On  the  day  on  which  Hyder  Ali  took  this 
position,  the  force  under  Tippoo  Sultan  at- 
tacked Colonel  Baillie,  though  without  success. 
But  the  enemy  continued  to  harass  him  ;  and 
Colonel  Baillie  informed  Sir  Hector  Munro 
that  he  doubted  of  his  being  able  to  effect  a 


junction.  To  aid  in  removing  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  object,  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  September,  des- 
patched, under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Fletcher,  a  detachment  amounting  to  one 
thousand  men,  and  forming  the  flower  of  the 
army.  This  measure  has  been  severely  con- 
demned by  military  authorities,  as  imprudently 
weakening  the  main  army,  and  exposing  the 
most  valuable  part  of  it  to  be  cut  off  in  detaiL 
That  such  a  result  did  not  follow  will  excite 
astonishment,  when  it  is  known  that  the  in- 
telligence department  of  Hyder  All's  army 
was  so  perfect,  that  he  was  informed  of  every 
particular  connected  with  the  movements  of 
the  British  force  ;  while  all  those  on  whom 
the  English  relied  for  information  were  in  the 
pay  of  their  enemy.  Nearly  everything  con- 
nected with  the  march  of  the  English  detach- 
ment was  as  well  known  to  Hyder  Ali  as  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  the  watch- 
ful ruler  of  Mysore  prepared  to  intercept  it. 
The  sagacity  of  Colonel  Fletcher  disappointed 
the  expectant  chief  of  his  prey,  and  insured 
the  safety  of  the  detached  party.  Suspecting, 
with  good  reason,  the  integrity  of  his  guides, 
he  suddenly  changed  his  route,  and  escaped 
the  fate  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September 
he  joined  Colonel  Baillie,  thus  giving  to  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  latter  offi- 
cer an  increase  of  confidence,  of  which  they 
stood  greatly  in  need. 

Hyder  Ali  was  not  less  astonished  than  dis- 
pleased at  the  successful  passage  of  Colonel 
Fletcher.  It  still  more  confounded  the  officers 
of  the  French  party,  which  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Basalat  Jung,  and  who,  after  so- 
journing for  a  time  with  the  nizam,  were  now 
in  the  service  of  Hyder  Ali.  By  them  the 
movement  of  Colonel  Fletcher  was  regarded 
as  part  of  a  series  intended  to  bring  Hyder 
All's  army  between  those  of  Sir  Hector 
Munro  and  Colonel  Baillie,  and  they  advised 
immediate  retirement.  Hyder  Ali  took  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  correct  view,  and  determined 
to  maintain  his  ground. 

In  the  evening  the  force  under  Colonel 
Baillie  began  to  march.  Hyder  Ali  had  pre- 
pared for  this  step.  He  had  sent  off  the 
greater  part  of  his  in&ntry  and  guns,  remain- 
ing himself  with  his  cavalry,  ready  either  to 
protect  his  camp  or  to  aid  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  upon  Colonel  Baillie.  Very 
soon  after  the  British  force  was  in  motion  it 
was  challenged  by  the  enemy's  videttes,  and 
the  challenge  being  answered  by  a  platoon 
from  the  advance  guard,  its  march  became 
known  to  the  enemy.  For  several  miles  its 
progress  was  interrupted  only  by  rockets  and 
a  few  irregular  troops,  but  the  flanking 
parties  prevented  much  mischief  arising  fcom 
these  attacks.  At  length  a  heavy  body  of 
horse  was  observed  approaching  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  baggage  was  placed,  and 
some  guns  which  they  had  covered,  opened. 
A  halt  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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a  better  dispositioD  for  the  security  of  the 
baggage,  and  a  party  was  despatched  to  seize 
the  guns  ;  its  progress  was  intercepted  by  a 
deep  trench,  which  had  been  cat  with  a  view 
to  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  but  which  now 
formed  a  defence  to  the  enemy's  troops  and 
guns.  The  latter,  were,  however,  silenced  by 
the  superior  execution  of  the  English  artillery  ; 
and  all  reason  for  del^  being  at  an  end,  every- 
thing was  prepared  to  continue  the  march. 
Colonel  Baillie,  however,  determined  to  pro- 
long the  halt.  The  reason  of  this  has  never  been 
explained,  and  it  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  the  master  error  of  the  day.  Had  he  con- 
tinued his  march,  there  Reems  little  doubt  that 
he  would  either  have  actually  joined  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  or  at  least  have  advanced  so  near  to 
him,  as  to  have  insured  all  the  advantages  ex- 
pected from  the  junction.  The  delay  enabled 
the  enemy's  cannon  to  be  withdrawn  to  a  point 
where  they  could  again  be  employed  in  em- 
barrassing the  English  force ;  it  allowed  time 
to  Hyder  Ali  to  become  apprized  of  their 
situation,  and  to  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

Soon  after  the  inarch  recommenced,  the 
enemy  opened  a  fire  from  a  few  guns  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  British  commander 
again  halted,  and  despatched  a  body  of  sepoy 
grenadiers  to  attack  the  guns.  They  gained 
possession  of  some  of  them,  and  put  to  flight 
the  party  by  whom  they  were  defended,  when 
the  cavalry  of  Hyder  Ali  appeared  in  sight, 
covering  the  plain  like  a  cloud,  and  threatened 
to  cut  off  the  return  of  the  British  party,  which 
thereupon  retired.  Hyder  Ali  had  left  his 
camp  without  striking  his  tents.  The  move- 
ment of  his  cavalry  was  only  designed  to  mask 
the  advance  of  his  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
Colonel  Baillie  found  himself  exposed  to  an 
attack  from  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy. 
More  than  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  opened  on 
the  British  corps,  while  cavalry  and  infantry 
almost  innumerable  pressed  it  on  every  side. 
Ten  British  field-pieces  indeed  returned  the 
more  numerous  fire  of  the  enemy  with  power- 
ful effect  while  ammunition  lasted  ;  but  this  at 
last  failed — a  result  accelerated  by  the  explo- 
sion of  two  tumbrils  which  were  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  shot.  Repeated  charges  of  the 
enemy  were  met  and  sustained  with  a  steadi- 
ness highly  creditable  to  the  troops,  and  the 
Europeans  cried  out  to  be  led  on.  To  the  last 
these  gallant  men  maintained  their  order.  The 
sepoys  gradually  fell  into  confusion,  some  pre- 
paring for  flight,  others  keeping  up  a  desultory 
fire  without  object  or  effect.  All  being  lost, 
Colonel  Baillie  went  forward  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  demand  for  quarter,  and  suppos- 
ing his  request  complied  with,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  the  savage 
host  arrayed  against  them  continued  long 
afterwards  to  slaughter  their  now  unresisting 
foes.  Colonel  Wilks  says,  "Hyder's  young 
soldiers,  in  particular,  amused  themselves  with 
fleshing  their  swords  and  exhibiting  their  skill 
on  men  already  most  inhumanly  mangled,  on 


the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  doolies,  and  even 
on  women  and  children  ;  and  the  lower  order 
of  horsemen  plundered  their  victims  of  the  last 
remnant  of  clothing." 

Nothing  remained  to  relieve  the  gloom  of 
this  ill-fated  day  but  the  recollection  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  defeated  corps,  and  more 
especially  of  the  European  part  of  it.  Colonel 
Baillie  displayed  few  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
commander  except  courage  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
not  deficient.  Eighty-six  British  officers  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict;  of  these,  thirty-six 
lay  dead  on  the  field  at  its  termination,  or 
subsequently  died  of  the  wounds  which  they 
received  ;  thirty-four  more  were  wounded,  but 
not  mortally,  and  sixteen  only  surrendered 
unwounded.  Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant 
Colonel  Fletcher. 

The  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The  soldier 
knows  that  his  profession  calls  him  to  privation, 
fatigue,  danger,  suffering,  and  possibly  to 
death.  In  camp  and  field  he  looks  on  these 
as  ordinary  contingencies ;  but  when  the 
deadly  strife  has  ended,  and  the  sword  of  the 
conquered  has  been  lowered  in  submission  to 
the  victor,  the  usages  of  all  civilized  countries 
entitle  him  to  expect  that  the  offices  of 
humanity  will  be  interposed  to  alleviate  the 
borrows  of  his  situation,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  render  even  captivity  tolerable.  With 
the  usages  of  civilized  nations  Hyder  Ali  was 
little  acquainted,  and  he  was  uninfluenced  by 
that  natural  generosity  which  has  sometimes 
thrown  a  lustre  over  barbaric  conquest  more 
brilliant  than  the  conquest  itself.  Seated  in 
his  tent,  the  ruffian  conqueror  regaled  his  eyes 
by  having  his  prisoners  paraded  before  him, 
while  from  time  to  time  the  heads  of  the  slain 
were  deposited  at  his  feet.  The  sequel  was 
worthy  of  the  commencement :  every  indignity 
that  malice  could  devise,  every  privation  that 
cruelty  could  inflict,  awaited  the  unhappy 
Europeans,  who  were  destined  for  yearii  to 
remain  the  prisoners  of  Hyder  Ali. 

The  memory  of  these  atrocities  is  preserved 
in  the  personal  narratives  of  some  of  the  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  general  character  of  the  treat- 
ment sustained  by  the  English  prisoners  will 
be  shown  by  a  brief  extract  from  one  of  these, 
written  by  Lieutenant  Melvill,  a  king*s  offi- 
cer, whose  left  arm  was  shattered  during  the 
engagement,  and  the  muscles  of  his  right 
severed  by  a  sabre-cut  after  •  the  surrender. 
After  lying  many  hours  on  the  field,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  suffering  inseparable  from 
such  a  situation,  he  was  carried  to  the 
camp  of  the  conqueror,  where  the  wounded 
were  crowded  together  in  one  tent,  without 
succour,  and  without  hope.  From  thence, 
with  his  companions,  he  was  marched  forth  to 
Amee,  and  afterwards  to  Bangalore.  "  We 
had  looked  forward,"  says  Lieutenant  Melvill, 
"  to  the  close  of  our  long  and  painful  journey, 
with  the  cheering  expectation  that  it  would 
cause  some  mitigation  of  our  woes.  But 
great  was  our  disappointment,  or  rather  our 
horror,  on  entering  a  wretched  shed,  pervious 
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to  wind  and  weather,  the  destined  place  of 
our  captivity,  and  on  beholding  the  miserable 
objects  by  whom  it  was  already  tenanted — our 
brother-officers  in  chains,  whose  meagre  coun- 
tenances and  squalid  forms  revealed  at  once 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  and  didclosed 
the  welcome  provided  for  its  new  inhabitants, 
Our  misery,  indeed,  exceeded  theirs,  in  pro 
portion  as  our  bodily  pains  were  greater,  and 
our  wants  more  numerous.  The  party  of 
British  whom  we  now  joined  in  the  prinon  of 
Bangalore  had  been  taken  either  unwonnded, 
or  80  slightly  hurt,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing 
a  speedy  removal  into  Hyder's  territory.  The 
wounds  we  had  suffered  weie  more  severe, 
and  required  surgical  aid.  Some  were  maimed 
and  helpless.  All  medicine  was  denied,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  procure  it  clandestinely, 
under  the  strict  prohibitions  of  introducing  it 
which  prevailed,  and  the  danger  of  punish- 
ment if  detected  ;  and  while  our  bodies  were 
racked  with  pain,  and  enfeebled  with  sickness, 
our  minds  became  a  prey  to  gloom  and  despon- 
dency. If,  in  consequence  of  any  favourable 
rumour,  as  of  peace,  or  the  success  of  our 
arms,  a  ray  of  hope  entered  our  dismal  abode, 
it  was  soon  dispelled  by  reports  of  a  contrary 
nature,  and  thus  conspired  with  everything 
else  to  confirm  and  aggravate  our  despair. 
We  were  sometimes  visited  as  objects  of 
curiosity  by  men  of  rank ;  but  the  contempt 
and  abhorrence  with  which,  in  general,  they 
regarded  us,  were  exceedingly  mortifying,  and 
hurt  us  more  than  the  ignominy  of  our  chains. 
Our  unfeeling  guards,  in  imitation  of  their 
•  superiors,  and  to  gratify  the  same  malignant 
passions  which  influenced  them,  insulted  and 
tyrannized  over  us  with  a  brutality  suitable 
to  their  low  birth  and  condition.  Applica- 
tions for  redress  were  heard  at  best  with  con- 
temptuous indifference  ;  and  we  were  often 
told,  in  plain  terms,  that  it  was  not  intended 
we  should  survive  our  imprisonment,  unless 
we  complied  with  the  infamous  requisition  of 
bearing  arms  against  our  country.  Those 
who  know  from  experience  the  high  feelings 
of  a  British  officer,  accustomed  to  command 
the  sons  of  liberty,  may  judge  of  the  bitterness 
of  our  degraded,  abject  state,  when,  even 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  prison,  we 
were  controlled,  threatened,  and  sometimes 
struck,  by  the  lowest  menial  who  guarded  us. 
Like  slaves,  or  rather  felons,  we  were  mus- 
tered and  examined  twice  a  day ;  and  the 
severest  and  most  ignominious  scrutiny  of  our 
persons  followed  a  suspicion  that  we  cor- 
responded with  our  friends  confined  in  other 
prisons,  or  that  we  received  supplies  of  money 
or  of  necessaries  from  any  quarter.  Upon 
these  occasions,  we  were  conducted  separately 
into  places  apart  from  the  prison,  and  searched 
by  the  principal  officers  of  the  fort.  This 
separation  from  each  other  was  needlessly 
prolonged,  and  never  failed  to  excite  in  our 
minds  the  most  lively  apprehensions  that  we 
were  selected  to  fall  by  poison  or  the  sword, 
like  many  of  our  unhappy  brethren,  who  had 


been  removed  from  one  prison  to  another  for 
that  execrable  purpose.  The  tyrants  who 
guarded  us  were  apprized  of  our  fears,  and 
calculated  their  measures  so  as  to  increase 
them.  The  slightest  advantage  gained  by 
their  troops  was  magnified  to  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, and  announced  to  our  trembling  ears 
by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  planted  round  our 
prison  ;  each  flash,  each  report  of  which  struck 
horror  to  our  hearts  and  affected  us  like  the 
knell  of  a  dear  departed  relative  or  bosom 
friend.  We  were  often  told,  and  through  other 
channels  we  knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  actual 
force  bad  been  used  on  the  persons  of  many  ot 
our  countrymen  in  other  prisons,  with  the 
expectation  that  when  they  bore  the  indelible 
mark  of  Mahometanism  they  would  apostatise 
from  God  and  abjure  their  earthly  sovereign. 
The  same  abhorred  expedient  recurred  to  our 
minds  as  intended  for  us  whenever  a  stranger 
of  rank  visited  the  prison,  especially  if  he 
seemed  to  cast  a  scrutinizing  eye  on  our  per- 
sons. In  such  a  state  of  complicated  mental  dis- 
tress nearly  four  years  of  the  prime  of  life  were 
consumed;  and  during  this  sad  period  our 
corporeal  sufferings  were  not  inferior  in  their 
degree  to  those  of  our  minds.  Our  couch  was 
the  ground,  spread  with  a  scanty  allowance  of 
straw ;  the  same  wretched  covering  which 
shielded  our  limbs  from  nakedness  by  day, 
served  to  enwrap  them  also  by  night.  The 
sweepings  of  the  granary  were  given  us  in 
any  dirty  utensil  or  broken  earthen  pot. 
Swarms  of  odious  and  tormenting  vermin  bred 
in  our  wounds,  and  every  abomination  to  the 
sight  and  smell  accumulated  around  us,  till  its 
continuance  became  intolerable  to  our  guards." 
Such  was  the  treatment  of  the  prisonersof  Hyder 
Ali,  as  attested  by  a  witness  of  unquestionable 
veracity  and  honour,  himself  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers. If  the  extension  of  British  influence 
in  India  had  no  other  effect  than  to  put  an 
end  to  horrors  like  these,  who  would  be  ibund 
to  regret  it  ?  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the 
French  officers  retained  by  Hyder  Ali,  had 
not  forgotten  in  his  service  the  courtesies  of 
civilized  warfare.  They  did  much  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  prisoners,  and 
would  have  done  more  had  they  not  been 
restrained  by  the  tyrant  whom  they  served. 
"No  pen,"  says  another  of  Hyder  All's  vic- 
tims, **  can  do  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
those  officers,  without  whose  assiutance  many 
of  our  officers  must  have  perished  ;  but  their 
merit  will  for  ever  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  who  felt  or  who  witnessed 
their  beneficence." 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  where  was  Sir  Hector 
Munro  while  the  destruction  of  Colonel  BaiUie's 
force  wan  in  progress  ?  On  the  day  on  which 
it  took  place,  discovering  that  Hyder  Ali  had 
departed,  he  marched  about  four  miles,  fired 
three  signal  guns,  and  observing  the  smoke 
from  the  action  on  his  left,  marched  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  farther  in  that  direction,  re- 
peated his  signals,  but  had  no  return.  He 
then  observed  an  increased  smoke,  occasioned 
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by  the  explosion  of  the  tumbrils,  and  iuddenly, 
he  says,  the  firing  ceased.  He  continued  his 
march  to  the  right  in  expectation  of  meeting 
Colonel  Baillie,  "not  doubting,"  he  observes 
with  great  tutiveti,  "  but  that  he  had  repulsed 
the  enemy."  After  marching  about  two  miles, 
his  confidence  was  somewhat  shaken  by  meet- 
ing with  a  wounded  sepoy,  who  reported  that 
Colonel  Baillie  was  entirely  defeated.  He 
consoled  himself,  indeed,  by  determining  that 
this  information  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
yet  the  non-appearance  of  the  detachment,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  firing,  he  admits,  gave  too 
much  reason  to  suspect  some  disaster.  He 
accoidingly  returned  to  Conjeveram,  where 
the  appearance  and  reports  of  other  wounded 
stragglers  confirmed  the  news  of  Colonel 
Baillie's  defeat.  Still  the  general  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  it.  His  incredulity 
was  all  but  invincible.  "The  reports  of  the 
sepoys,"  says  he,  "  differed  so  much  as  to  par- 
ticulars, that  no  credit  could  be  given  them." 

Another  question  arising  out  of  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  these  transactions  is,  why 
did  Sir  Hector  Munro  defer  moving  to  the 
support  of  Colonel  Baillie  till  it  was  too  late? 
His  own  explanation  is,  that  when  he  first 
learned  that  Colonel  Baillie  was  in  danger,  his 
only  resource  for  provisions  was  a  stock  of 
paddy  collected  in  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram ; 
that  if  he  had  then  moved,  Hyder  Ali  would 
have  occupied  his  ground,  and  cut  him  off 
from  all  provisions,  whereby  his  army  would 
have  been  starved.  He  returned  to  Conjeve- 
ram, after  his  tardy  and  fruitless  march  in 
search  of  Colonel  Baillie,  and  then  learned, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  that  the  stock  oif 
provisions,  for  the  protection  of  which  he  had 
left  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment  to  its  fate, 
was  barely  sufficient  for  one  day's  consump- 
tion ;  that  he  had  not,  therefore,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  army  secured  the 
means  of  feeding  the  rest,  and  that,  if  he  re- 
mained where  he  was,  he  should  be  surrounded 
•  by  Hyder  Ali's  cavalry.  He,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  Chingleput,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  supplies;  but  on  reaching  it, 
after  a  harassing  march,  attended  by  the  loss 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  stores  and  baggage,  he 
was  destined  to  the  disappointment  of  learning 
that  here,  too,  as  at  Conjeveram,  one  day's 
consumption  was  all  that  could  be  procured. 
At  Chingleput  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
detachment  from  the  westward,  under  Captain 
Cosby  ;  but  increase  of  numbers,  where  there 
was  before  a  deficiency  of  food,  was  but  an 
increase  of  weakness,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro 
was  compelled  to  make  a  forced  march  to  St. 
Thomas's  Mount,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Madras,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  15th,  the  English  army 
removed  to  a  more  secure  position  at  Marma- 
long,  with  a  river  covering  its  front.  Sir 
Hector  Munro  had  quitted  the  presidency  on 
the  25th  of  August — twenty  days  only  had 

Sssed   before   his    return    to   St.    Thomas's 
onnt ;  but  within  that  brief  space,  how  much 


of  misconduct  and  of  suffering,  of  disaster  and 
disgrace,  had  been  crowded  1 

At  Madras,  fear,  indignation,  and  sorrow, 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
sought  opportunity  ,of  returning  to  England, 
dthers  prepared  for  flight  to  Bengal.  All 
joined  in  lamenting  the  brave  men  whose  Uvea 
had  been  so  uselessly  sacrificed  and  whose 
departing  spirits  were  ungladdened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  pouring  out  of  their  blood 
was  the  purchase  of  victory  to  their  country. 
All  joined  in  bitter  condemnation  of  the 
counsel  which  had  led  to  such  fatal  results. 
The  authorities  of  the  presidency  were  in  a 
state  of  inexpressible  alarm,  and  a  fast-sailing 
vessel  was  despatched  to  bear  to  Bengal  the 
intelligence  of  their  mismanagement  and  its 
consequences.  The  danger  of  the  Carnatio 
was  previously  known  at  Calcutta,  but  the 
governor-general  and  council  had  waited  for 
further  information  before  interposing  in  any 
way  in  regard  to  it.  When  the  fatal  news  of 
the  destruction  of  Colonel  Baillie's  force  and 
the  retirement  of  Sir  Hector  Munro  arrived, 
they  were  not  without  abundant  employment 
for  their  time  and  resources.  The  Mahratta 
war  was  raging,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  were  of  a  very  equivocal 
character.  He  had  sent  an  army  into  Cuttack 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Bengal. 
It  was  pretended  that  this  step  had  been  taken 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  appear- 
ances with  the  nizam  and  the  authorities  at 
Poena,  and  the  governor-general,  in  conse- 
quence, had  been  induced  to  supply  this  force 
both  with  provisions  and  money.  Still  there 
was  abundant  ground  for  distrust,  and,  under 
circumstances  of  less  alarm,  the  presidency  of 
Madras  would  probably  have  been  left  to  its 
own  resources.  But  the  emergency  was  great^ 
and  was  so  felt  at  Calcutta.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  assist  Madras  with  the  immediate 
advance  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  and  with  re- 
inforcements of  troops,  both  European  and 
sepoy,  as  soon  as  possible.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  also  invited  to  proceed  to  Madras  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  he  forthwith 
departed  for  that  purpose.  These  measures 
were  accompanied  by  another,  which  only 
very  extraordinary  circumstances  could  justify. 
The  governor-general  and  council  determined 
to  suspend  Mr.  Whitehill  from  the  office  of 
governor  of  Madras,  on  the  grounds  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  superior  government  in  various 
matters  connected  with  the  negotiations  with 
Basalat  Jung,  and  more  especially  in  the  non- 
restoration  of  the  Guntoor  circar,  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  governor-general  and 
council.  The  restoration  had  been  delayed  on 
various  grounds,  but  more  especially  because  a 
lease  of  the  circar  for  a  term  of  years  had  been 
granted  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  but  the 
circar  had  been  relinquished  before  the  resolu- 
tion of  suspending  Mr.  Whitehill  was  adopted 
by  the  governor-general  and  his  council,  though 
not  sufficiently  long  for  them  to  become  aware 
of  the  fact.     There  had  been,  however,  enough 
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of  delay  to  juRtify  the  expression  of  their  dts- 
pleaaare;  and  had  the  governor  of  Bengal 
been  more  lenient,  Mr.  Whitehill's  hold  of  the 
reins  of  power  would  not  have  been  greatly 
lengthened.  The  date  df  his  suspension  by 
the  governor-general  and  council  preceded  that 
of  his  dismission  from  the  service  by  the  Court 
of  Direotors  by  exactly  three  months.  His  in- 
competency as  a  governor  needs  no  proof,  and 
chav^gev  far  more  serious  than  mere  incom- 
petency were  freely  made  against  him.  In 
truth,  for  several  years  preceding  this  period, 
the  meet  monstrous  corruption  appears  to  have 
existed  at  Madras,  and  the  entire  time  of  the 

Srincipal  servants  of  the  Company  seems  to 
ave  been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  current  of  "  ' 


Kshonouiable  gain  into  their 
own  coSdn.  Clive,  in  Bengal,  had  acquired 
imperial  wealth,  but  he  had  never  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  his  country  to  its  acquisition. 
Even  among  those  who  followed  him  there 
was  found  some  decent  atteation  to  current 
business,  and  some  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Company's  authority  and  dominion. 
But  at  Madias^  for  some  years,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  to  earn  the  wages  of  corruption 
was  the  sole  employment  of  many  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  and  that  the  pursuit  oi  their 
private  interests  was  never  shackled  or  im- 
peded for  an  instant  by  the  slightest  regard 
to  those  of  the  Company  or  their  country. 
The  intriguing  Mahomet  Ali  impoverished 
himself  by  purchasing  the  services,  or  pre- 
tended services,  of  Europeans  ;  and  among  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  beyond 
their  circle,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
many  ready  to  accept  with  thanks  his  gold  or 
his  bonds.  His  army  was  ever  inefficient  and 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  but  his  European 
parasites  were  rewarded  with  true  princely 
munifioence.  Lord  Pigot  opposed  himself  to 
the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  it  swept  away 
his  power.  The  usurped  authority  before  which 
he  fell  yielded  to  that  of  the  councillors  sent 
out  from  England,  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  new  government  were,  after  no  long 
period,  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company  for  acts  believed  to  have 
been  corrupt.  The  moral  atmosphere  of 
Madras  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
pestilential ;  corruption  revelled  unrestrained ; 
and  strong  indeed  must  have  been  the  power 
which  could  effectually  repress  it  while  Maho- 
met Ali  had  purposes  to  gain,  and  either 
money  or  promises  to  bestow.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that,  where  public  spirit  and  public 
decency  were  alike  extinct,  the  government 
should  have  been  neither  wise  nor  strong.  It 
is  a  fact  more  calculated  to  excite  surprise  that 
it  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself— 
that  amid  the  storms  which  raged  around  it, 
every  vestige  of  British  dominion  did  not  dis- 
appear from  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

After  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie,  Hyder 
Ali  had  resumed  the  siege  of  Aroot.  The  for- 
tifications of  this  pUice  were  good,  but  not 
perfect.     Hyder  Ali  oommeamd  a  series  of 


operations,  and  erected  batteries  under  the 
management  of  his  French  officers.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  two  practicable  breaches  were 
made,  and  on  the  Slat  October  the  place  was 
simultaneously  assaulted  by  two  columns  ;  one 
under  Hyder  Ali's  son,  Tippoo  Sultan — the 
other  under  an  officer  named  Maher  Mirza 
Khan.  The  former  was  repulsed ;  but  the 
latter  having  succeeded  in  effecting  an  en- 
trance, the  column  under  Tippoo  Sultan  made 
a  second  attempt  with  better  success.  The 
garrison  retired  to  the  citadel,  the  spot  where 
Clive  laid  the  foundation  of  his  imperishable 
fame.  It  was  not,  however,  destined  to  sus- 
tain another  fifty  days'  siege.  The  governor, 
a  brahmin,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
assault ;  but  instead  of  being  subjected  to 
the  hardships  and  insults  inflicted  by  Hyder 
Ali  on  his  European  prisoners,  he  was  treated 
with  extraordinary  consideration,  and  declared 
to  be  invested  with  the  same  office  under 
Hyder  Ali  which  he  had  recently  held  under 
the  nabob  of  Aroot  The  desired  effect  fol- 
lowed ;  the  pliant  brahmin  readily  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  his  former  master,  and  en- 
tered cordially  into  the  objects  of  his  new  one. 
By  his  influence  over  the  native  troops  form- 
ing the  garrison,  such  a  spirit  was  generated  ' 
as  left  to  the  officers  who  commanded  them 
no  choioe  but  to  surrender;  and  the  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  Aroot  thus  crowned  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town. 

Two  days  after  its  surrender  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
arrived  at  Madras.  He  took  his  seat  in  coun- 
cil, and  the  letter  from  Bengal  announcing 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Whitehill,  as  well  as 
another  entering  into  the  reasons  for  that  act, 
were  read.  Mr.  Whitehill  protested  very  vehe- 
mently against  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  called  upon 
his  coUeagues  to  support  him,  but  with  little 
effisot.  Sir  Hector  Munro  proposed  delay,  and 
Mr.  Davidson,  another  member  of  council, 
consoled  his  chief  by  declaring  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  his  suspension,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  the  supreme  council,  and 
voted  accordingly.  This  was  all  the  encoumge- 
ment  afforded  to  the  unfortunate  governor; 
and  a  majority  of  the  council  voted  Mr.  Smith, 
the  next  senior  servant,  acting  president. 

More  than  three  months  htA  elapsed  since 
Hyder  Ali  entered  the  Camatic,  more  than 
ten  weeks  since  Sir  Hector  Munro  left  Madras 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  more 
than  seven  since  his  disastrous  return  to  St. 
Thomas's  Mount ;  yet»  with  an  enemy  so 
active  and  acute  as  Hyder  Ali  almost  at  the 
gate  of  the  presidency,  no  preparation  had 
been  made  for  its  defence.  Nothing  had  been 
done  towards  adding  to  the  remnant  of  an 
army  which  was  left  for  service  ;  and  the  se- 
vere loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the 
destruction  of  Colonel  Baillie's  corps  was  aggra- 
vated by  daily  desertions;  the  despondency 
and  disaffection  of  the  sepoys  having  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  fall  of  Aroot.  The 
field  artillery  was  useless  for  want  of  carriages, 
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the  oonstmoiioti  of  wUeb  was  only  just  oom- 
menciog;  while  the  supply  of  beasts  of 
draught  and  burden  was  inadequate,  and  of 
the  few  which  were  ready  for  service,  but  a 
small  portion  were  fit  for  it.  Provisions  were 
so  Boaroe,  that  the  troops  in  camp  could  witb 
difficulty  procure  a  supply  from  day  to  day  ; 
and  Hyder  Ali*s  cavalry  prowled  over  the 
country  within  five  miles  of  Madras.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  he 
answered  that  he  had  neither  men,  money,  nor 
influence,  but  trusted  to  the  Gompauy  for 
everythinff.  Sir  Eyre  Goote  found,  conse- 
quently, that  he  had  proceeded  to  Madras  not 
merely  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  there, 
but  also  to  make  the  requisite  preparations  to 
enable  him  to  possess  an  army  to  command. 
Happily  it  was  the  rainy  season,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance afforded  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
troops  remaining  in  their  quarters.  Time  for 
preparation  was  thus  afforded,  without  neces- 
sarily revealing  how  much  it  was  needed. 

The  interval  thus  gained  was  well  emploved, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  and  on 
the  80th  December,  Sir  Eyre  Goote  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  deliberate  on  the  plan  of 
operations.  It  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
oommander-in-chie(  of  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
General  Stuart,  and  Lord  Madeod.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was,  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  army  should  march  in  relief 
of  certain  garrisons  which  were  severely  pressed 
by  the  enemy ;  and  this  object  being  accom- 
plished, return  to  Madras.  One  of  the  garri- 
sons proposed  to  be  relieved,  that  at  Amboor, 
surrendered  before  the  English  army  was  able 
to  take  the  field,  which  was  not  till  the  17th 
January.  On  the  19th,  Sir  Eyre  Goote  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  Gbingleput,  in  which  only 
fifteen  days'  provisions  remained.  The  fort  of 
^^>urangoIy,  in  the  occupation  of  Hyder  Ali, 
lay  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  south-west, 
and  Sir  Eyre  Goote  having  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  enemy  were  quitting  it,  and  carrying 
off  the  store  of  provisions,  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  to  relieve  them  from  their  charge. 
For  this  purpose,  at  midnight  on  the  20th  of 
January,  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men, 
under  Gaptain  Davis,  was  despatched,  the 
main  body  following  some  hours  after.  The 
intelligence,  however,  under  which  the  force 
had  been  detached,  was  erroneous,  and  so 
far  from  the  place  being  deserted,  Gaptain 
Davis  found  the  garrison  perfectly  ready  to 
receive  him.  Ho  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  execute  his  orders;  and  the  place 
being  unprovided  with  a  draw-bridge,  a 
twelve-pounder  was  rapidly  run  up  to  the  first 

S^te,  which,  at  the  second  discharge,  was 
own  open,  so  as  to  allow  passage  for  a  single 
man.  Passing  this,  a  second  and  a  Uiird  gate 
presented  themselves,  and  these  were  ulti- 
mately forced,  though  with  greater  difficulty, 
the  assailants  being  during  the  whole  period 
of  operation  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  firom 
above.  The  third  gate  being  carried,  the  gar- 
lison  escaped  by  ladders  on  the  opposite  side. 


and  the  English  were  in  undisputed  posoesoion 
of  Garango^.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was 
severe ;  but  the  effect  of  so  brilliant  a  stroke 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  highly 
beneficial,  more  especially  after  the  shadow 
which  had  so  recently  paued  over  the  power 
of  the  British  arms.  One  main  object  of  the 
attack  was  also  secured,  in  the  capture  of  a 
quantity  of  grain. 

Wandewsih  was  about  twenty-three  miles 
further,  and  this  was  the  next  object  of  anxiety. 
When  Hyder  Ali  entered  the  Gamatio  he 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  forte,  where  the  officers  of  l£ihomet  Ali 
had  the  actual  command.  A  short  negotiation 
with  the  killadar  saved  a  long  siege.  To  avert 
such  consequences,  English  officers,  vrith  small 
bodies  of  Gompany's  troops,  were  despatched 
to  various  places,  and  among  others  to  Wande- 
wash.  The  officer  to  whom  the  charge  of 
defending  this  place  was  allotted  was  Lieutenant 
Flint,  who  arrived  before  it  with  a  force  of 
about  a  hundred  men.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  place  was  still  occupied  by  Mahomet 
Ali's  troops,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  killa- 
dar announcing  his  approach.  The  killadar 
answered  that  the  British  officer  would  be 
fired  at  if  he  should  come  within  range  of  the 
guns.  Not  deterred  by  this  threat,  Lieutenant 
Flint  persevered,  and  at  the  verge  of  the 
esplanade  met  a  picquet  sent  to  stop  him. 
The  native  officer  representing  that  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  pass,  Lieutenant  Flint 
answered  that  the  officer  must  have  misappre- 
hended his  orders,  which  could  only  have  been 
to  stop  the  approaching  party  till  satisfied  that 
they  were  friends,  of  which  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt;  and  he  succeeded  in 
shaking  the  &ith  of  the  officer  in  his  ovm  con- 
viction of  the  meaning  of  his  orders,  so  fiur  as 
to  prevail  on  him  to  seek  an  authoritative  ex- 
planation of  them.  In  the  meantime  the 
English  party  continued  to  advance,  all  mes- 
sages of  warning,  several  of  which  followed 
the  first,  being  met  by  Lieutenant  Flint  with 
a  further  request  for  explanation.  Arrived 
within  musket-shot  of  the  ramparts,  it  was 
perceived  that  they  were  manned  with  troops, 
and  that  the  gates  were  shut.  Here  Lieu- 
tenant Flint  halted,  and  demanded  admission 
for  himself  and  a  few  attendants,  to  deliver  a 
letter  from  the  nabob  to  the  kilUdar.  This 
the  killadar  refused ;  but,  afber  some  parley, 
agreed  to  receive  the  letter  between  the  gate 
and  the  barrier  of  the  fortress.  Here  he  took 
his  place  on  a  carpet,  attended,  for  state,  by 
several  men  of  rank,  and,  for  protection,  by 
thirty  swordsmen  and  one  hundred  sepoys. 
Lieutenant  Flint  advanced  to  the  conference 
with  four  sepoys  only,  and,  after  the  usual 
compliments,  avowed  that  be  had  no  letter 
from  Mahomet  Ali ;  but  added,  that  he  pos- 
sessed that  which  under  the  circumstances 
was  to  be  considered  as  equivalent — ^the  order 
of  his  own  government,  written  in  communica- 
tion with  the  nabob.  The  killadar  took  a 
much  lower  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  doou- 
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ment,  which  he  wm  diepoBed  to  treat  with 
ooDtempt,  and,  after  some  slight  discussion, 
was  about  to  retire,  when  Lieutenant  Flint 
suddenly  sprung  on  him,  and  declared  that  his 
death  should  instantly  follow  if  a  hand  were 
raised  to  rescue  him.  The  bayonets  of  the 
four  British  sepoys  were  at  the  same  moment 
pointed  at  the  breast  of  the  killadar,  while  the 
powers  of  his  own  guards  seemed  suspended  by 
consternation.  Before  they  recovered  tbeir 
self-possession,  the  remainder  of  the  British  de- 
tachment niahed  in,  and  Lieutenant  Flint 
then  explained  that  no  harm  to  the  killadar 
was  meditated ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  no 
resistance  were  offered,  he  should  still  retain 
the  honour  of  the  command,  which  was  to  be 
actually  exercised  by  his  English  captor. 
Little  time  was  spent  in  negotiation ;  the 
gates  were  opened,  and  the  whole  party 
entered  as  friends.  But  for  the  extraordinary 
means  adopted  by  Lieutenant  Flint,  the  place 
would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hyder 
All.  The  bargain  bad  been  made,  and  the 
act  of  surrender  was  to  receive  the  seal  of  the 
killadar  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  so  unex- 
pectedly found  himself  within  the  grasp  of  the 
English  lieutenant.  The  former  avenged  him- 
self for  the  loss  of  his  anticipated  reward  by 
endeavouring  to  excite  disaffection  in  the 
garrison  to  the  English  cause ;  but  the  vigil- 
ance and  address  of  Lieutenant  Flint  rendered 
his  efforts  ineffectual. 

Wandewash  had  been  invested  by  Hyder 
Ali  late  in  the  preceding  year,  and  on  the  16th 
of  January  the  enemy  had  entered  the  ditch 
by  galleries  in  two  places,  while  another  gal- 
lery from  the  south  was  nearly  ready  for  the 
same  operation.  The  garrison  were  now  anx- 
iously looking  for  relief,  and  at  two  o'clodc  in 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry  was  heard  in  the  direction 
whence  relief  was  expected.  The  firing  con- 
tinued till  day-break,  when  a  column  of  about 
three  thousand  in&ntry,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  British  sepoys,  with  English  colours 
flying,  appeared  and  drew  up  behind  a  village 
near  the  east  &ce  of  the  fortress,  and  diacHarged 
their  cannon  at  bodies  of  horse  making  demon- 
strations as  though  preparing  to  charge.  At 
the  same  time  the  troops  in  the  town  engaged 
in  the  lines  of  attack  on  Wandewash  abandoned 
tbeir  trenches  with  precipitation,  and  marched 
off  in  the  direction  of  Arcot.  The  garrison 
were  persuaded  that  succour  had  arrived  ;  but 
there  were  some  circumstances  in  what  was 
passing  which  rendered  Lieutenant  Flint  some- 
what more  than  sceptical.  He  observed  that 
the  lire  of  the  guns  was  from  a  distance  not 
usual  in  the  practice  of  British  artillery,  and 
that  the  shot  discharged  at  the  approaching 
bodies  of  horse  grazed  in  directions  clear  of 
their  apparent  object.  He  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  impressing  hii  own  belief  on  his  men ; 
but  the  hesitation  of  the  pretended  relief  at 
length  began  to  shake  even  their  confidence  in 
its  approach.  He  ventured,  however,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  detach  a  large 


portion  of  the  small  garrison  into  the  works  of 
the  western  attack,  which  they  entered  un- 
perceived,  destroyed  the  galleries,  and  set  on 
tire  the  materials  accumulated  for  filling  the 
ditch.  The  smoke  from  this  operation  was  the 
first  intimation  to  the  enemy  of  what  was  in 
progress,  and  Urge  bodies  of  men,  who  were 
pla^  in  ambush  in  every  direction,  imme- 
diately rushed  to  recover  the  works.  The 
signal  for  the  return  of  the  party  from  the 
garrison  was  thereupon  made  and  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  party,  after  scouring  the 
trenches  of  the  southern  attack,  and  killing 
or  making  prisoners  every  one  who  had  been 
left  concealed  either  there  or  in  the  lines  of 
the  western  attack,  rejoined  their  comrades 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  During  three  or 
four  days  succeeding  the  defeat  of  this  notable 
scheme,  the  enemy  was  assiduously  employed 
in  repairing  the  damage  which  his  works  had 
sustained ;  but  on  the  22nd  of  January  the 
batteries  and  trenches  were  evacuated,  and 
the  tents  and  baggage  sent  off  in  the  direction 
of  Arcot.  The  enemy  had  learned  the  capture 
of  Garangoly,  and  on  the  23rd  they  most  op- 
portunely disappeared,  leavine  the  garrison  of 
Wandewash  with  only  one  day^  consumption  of 
ammunition.  On  the  24th  Sir  Eyre  Coote  ar- 
rived, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  still  seeingjthe 
British  flag  flying  on  the  ramparts.  Twenty-one 
years  before,  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month, 
the  veteran  commander  had  raised  the  siege  d 
Wandewash  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
his  victories,  and  he  now  encamped  on  the  same 
spot  which  he  had  then  occupied. 

A  French  fleet  at  this  time  appeared  off  Ma- 
dras, but  i  tbrought  no  land  force.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
having  relieved  Permaooil,  one  of  the  fortresses 
invested  by  Hyder  Ali,  proceeded  to  restore 
order  at  Pondicherry,  which  had  been  shaken 
by  the  removal  of  the  garrison  to  other  duty. 
His  next  object  was  to  protect  Cuddalore, 
which  was  likely  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  enemy.  Here  he  was 
greatly  pressed  by  want  of  provisions,  and  a 
long  interval  passed  undistinguished  by  any- 
thing worthy  of  record  in  a  history  not  exclu- 
sively military.  Happily  the  .commander  of 
the  French  fleet  bad  not  suffered  the  exanple 
of  his  predecessors  to  bo  lost  upon  him. 
About  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  ho  had 
suddenly  departed  for  the  Islands,  and  thus 
affi>rded  opportunity  for  the  English  army  to 
receive  supplies  by  sea. 

The  first  occurrence  which  broke  the  mono- 
tony of  repose  took  place  about  tbe  middle  of 
June.  The  fortified  pagoda  of  Chilambrum 
was  reported  to  be  gamsooed  by  only  a  few 
hundred  irregular  troops,  and  as  there  was  no 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy  in  its  vicinity. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  it  by 
a  eoup  de  main.  The  attack  was  conducted  by 
the  commander-in-chief  himself  but  it  failed. 
Some  intention  existed  of  renewing  it;  but 
better  information  of  the  state  of  the  garrison, 
which  was  far  more  numerous  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  compiised,  contrary  to  Sir  Eyre 
X  2 
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Coote's  belief,  a  large  nnmber  of  regular 
troops,  led  to  the  abandoDmeDt  of  further 
attempts  against  the  place. 

During  the  inactivity  of  the  British  army, 
Hyder  AH  had  been  charaoteristically  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  minor  enterprises,  of 
which  the  acquisition  of  booty  formed  one 
principal  object.  On  hearing  of  the  attack 
on  Chilambruni,  he  made  a  forced  movement 
of  a  hundred  miles  in  two  days  and  a  half, 
placed  himself  between  the  English  anny  and 
Cttddalore,  and  began  to  fortify  a  position  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  British  en- 
campment, at  the  same  time  covering  the 
whole  country  with  his  cavalry.  The  situa- 
tion ol  the  English  army  was  now  most  criti- 
cal ;  its  possible  destruction  was  contemplated, 
even  by  its  own  commander ;  and  while  part 
of  the  squadron  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
was  to  cover  Cuddalore,  the  remainder  was  to 
watch  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  to 
receive,  if  necessary,  the  remnant  that  might 
be  lert  from  defeat,  should  that  result  await 
it.  The  battery-guns  were  embarked ;  and, 
divested  of  every  impediment  to  rapid  motion, 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made,  either  to  turn  or 
force  the  enemy's  position,  or  to  bring  on  a 
general  action. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
July  the  British  army  had  passed  out  of  its 
encampments.  At  this  time  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  enemy's  works,  and  was  not  even  aware  of 
their  precise  position,  for  Hyder  All's  cavalry 
had  closed  all  avenues  of  intelligence.  After 
marching  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  works 
became  clearly  distinguishable,  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  spent  considerable  time  in  a  careful 
reeonnaisicmce.  His  army  was  during  this 
period  exposed  to  a  distant  but  continuous 
cannonade,  but  the  English  artillery  did  not 
return  a  single  shot.  The  accidental  discovery 
of  a  road  which  Hyder  Ali  had  made  for 
■ome  puroose  of  his  own,  &cilitated  the  attack 
of  the  English,  which  was  made  in  two 
columns.  The  battle  raged  for  six  hours,  and 
every  inch  of  ground  was  fiercely  contested. 
'*  Every  individual  in  the  Company's  service," 
aaya  one  chronicler  of  the  battle,  "  fought  as 
if  the  fate  of  the  day  had  depended  on  his 
single  efforts."  Their  energy  met  its  reward 
in  a  brilliant  victory.  At  four  o'clock  the 
enemy's  line  gave  way,  and  a  precipitate 
retreat  followed.  Hyder  Ali  had  throughout 
the  day  viewed  the  battle  from  a  small  emi- 
nence, where,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  low 
stool,  he  witnessed  the  gradual  yielding  and 
ultimate  flight  of  his  vast  army.  That  which 
be  saw  was  so  much  at  variance  with  that 
which  he  had  anticipated,  that  he  could 
eearcely  believe  his  senses  ;  and  at  last,  when 
some  of  his  followers  suggested  that  it  was 
time  to  move,  the  intimation  was  met  by  a 
torrent  of  that  vulgar  abuse  which  always 
constituted  the  staple  of  Hyder  All's  elo- 
quence. A  groom  whose  long  service  had 
eonfSerred  on  him  the  privilege  of  disregarding 


ceremony  when  danger  was  at  hand,  saved  his 
master  from  the  fiette  which  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  invite.  Seizing  the  feet  of  the  chief, 
he  forced  on  his  slippers,  observing  as  he  thus 
equipped  him  for  flight,  "  We  will  beat  them 
to-morrow :  in  the  meanwhile,  mount  your 
horse."  The  advice  of  the  &ithful  menial 
was  followed,  and  Hyder  Ali  was  soon  at  a 
distance  from  the  impending  danger. 

The  English  army  engaged  on  that  day 
amounted  to  about  eight  tiiousand  men.  The 
army  of  Hyder  Ali  was  at  least  eight  times 
that  number.  The  enemy  had  forty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon  of  heavy  calibre  ;  the  Eng> 
lish  guns  were  lighter,  but  rather  more  nu- 
merous— they  were  fifty-five  in  number.  A 
small  schooner  from  the  British  squadron 
opened  her  fire  upon  a  mass  of  Hyder  All's 
cavalry  when  they  were  wavering,  and  the 
broadside  was  fatal  to  a  distinguished  com- 
mander and  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
This  unexpected  attack,  magnified  by  the 
fears  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  made,  led 
them  to  believe  and  report  that  the  fire  of  the 
entire  squadron  was  turned  upon  them. 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  the  battle  of  the 
1st  of  July  was  oomparativelv  trifling.  About 
three  hundred  was  the  total  amount  of  both 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  but  it  is 
believed  that  in  estimating  it  at  ten  thousand 
the  truth  is  not  exceeded. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  Tlppoo  Sultan  had 
renewed  the  siege  of  Wandewash.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  July  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  the  place  by  an  escalade  at  all 
accessible  points.  It  fiuled :  each  column,  as 
it  approached,  was  received  with  a  dischai^ge 
of  grape,  and  irretrievable  confusion  followed. 
Orders  to  renew  the  attempt  at  escalade  on 
the  ensuing  day  produced  indications  of  mu- 
tiny, the  moral  influence  of  Hyder  All's  late 
defeat  coming  in  aid  of  the  discouragement 
occasioned  by  the  &ilure  which  Tippoo's 
attempts  had  already  experienced.  On  the 
18th  of  July  Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived  at  Caran- 
goly,  on  his  way  to  effect  a  junction  with  a 
detachment  which  had  arrived  fit)m  Bengal ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Tippoo  Sultan  decamped 
firom  Wandewash,  leaving  the  earrison  the 
employment  of  destroying  a  number  of  works 
which  had  been  constructed  with  vast  labour 
before  the  design  of  attack  by  escalade  had 
been  entertained.  Hyder  Ali  had  made 
preparations  for  intercepting  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
by  the  route  which  it  was  expected  he  would 
take.  The  British  general  avoided  them  by 
taking  another  road,  which  enabled  him  to 
arrive  safely  at  Pulicat,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  expected  reinforcement. 

Thus  strengthened.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  still 
unable  to  attempt  either  of  two  objects  of 
great  importance,  the  relief  of  Yellore  or  the 
siege  of  Arcot  Tripassore,  a  fortress  of  some 
importance,  seemed  to  offer  an  easier  acqui- 
sition, and  on  the  19th  of  August  he  appeared 
before  it.    On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  % 
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breach  having  been  effected,  a  flag  of  trace 
appeared,  proposing  a  BUirender,  upon  tenne 
that  had  previonsly  been  offered,  but  which 
were  now  refueed,  and  unoonditional  sarrender 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  demanded.  The 
instant  after  the  answer  was  despatched,  it 
was  reported  that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy 
were  in  eighty  and  on  reconnoitering,  the 
advanced  guard  of  Hyder  Ali's  army  was 
perceived  in  full  march.  There  was  now  not 
a  moment  to  lose — Sir  Eyre  Goote  issued 
orders  to  storm  instantly  ;  and  the  troops  had 
just  emei^ed  from  the  trenches,  when  the  flag 
of  truce  returned  with  the  dedaration  of  sur- 
render, and  the  assailants  ascended  the  breach 
without  opposition.  On  perceiving  this,  the 
enemy  withdrew.  The  question  which  had 
protracted  the  surrender  was,  whether  the 
garrison  should  or  should  not  be  prisoners  of 
war.  The  result  had  left  them  prisoners ; 
but  to  provide  food  for  one  thousand  four 
hundred  men  was  an  additional  difficulty, 
which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  British  com- 
missariat was  little  able  to  bear.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  proposed  to  Hyder  All  to  exchange 
them  for  an  equal  number  of  British  troops ; 
but  the  Mysorean  chief  did  not  set  on  his 

farrison  at  Tripassore  sufficient  value  to  in- 
nce  him  even  to  wish  to  preserve  their  lives. 
In  answer  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  proposal,  he 
said,  "The  men  token  at  Tripassore  are  Pith- 
less and  unworthy  ;  they  know  that  they  dare 
not  approach  me;  they  are  your  prisoners, 
and  I  advise  you  to  put  every  one  of  them  to 
death  speedily." 

Hyder  Ali  had  taken  up  the  same  fortunate 
position  which  he  had  formerly  oocupied  when 
opposed  by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  and  there,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  a  battle  was  fought,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  position,  and  the  English 
left  in  possession  of  the  field.  But  the  victory 
thereupon  claimed  by  the  English  was  not 
veiy  decisive,  and  the  claim  is  contested  by 
the  Mysoreans,  who  alleee  the  battle  to  have 
been  a  drawn  one.  It  rawer  tended  to  restore 
to  the  enemy  a  portion  of  the  confidence 
which  had  been  lost  by  the  battle  of  the  1st 
of  July ;  and  when,  two  days  after  the  engage- 
ment, Sir  Eyre  Coote  returned  to  Tripassore, 
he  did  not  possess  a  day's  provisions  for  his 
fighting  men,  while  the  non-military  persons 
attachml  to  the  camp  had  been  without  food 
for  two  days.  Under  these  dispiriting  circum- 
stances, Sir  Eyre  Coote,  "feeling  the  con- 
viction," says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  that  he  was 
wasting  his  large  store  of  character  and  what 
little  remained  of  Ufe,  by  continuing  in  com- 
mand of  troops  unprovided  with  all  but  arms," 
proceeded  to  the  presidency  to  represent  the 
inutility  of  keeping  together  an  army  in- 
capable, for  want  of  stores,  of  effecting  any- 
thing, and  to  express  his  own  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  of  it.    A  new 

Svemor,  Lord  Macartney,    had  arrived  at 
adras ;  his  advice  prevailed  on  the  veteran 
soldier  to  make  further  trial  of  the  practica- 


bility of  keeping  the  army  together,  and 
rendering  its  services  beneficial.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  returned,  and  on  the  27th  of  September, 
near  the  hill  of  Sholiogrur,  once  more  put 
Hyder  Ali  to  the  rout,  lukving  taken  him  in  a 
g^reat  degree  by  surprise.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  believed  to  be  not  less  than  five 
thousand,  that  of  the  Ekiglish  was  not  more 
than  a  hundred.  By  sacrificing  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  cavalry  in  charges  having  no  object 
but  to  gain  time  to  secure  the  guns,  Hyder 
Ali  was  enabled  to  carry  off  nearly  all  his 
artillery.  The  English  took  three  cavalry 
standards  and  one  gun,  all  which,  together 
with  the  honour  of  the  victoiy.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  professed  himself  willing  to  have  parted 
with  for  five  days'  supply  of  rice.  The  Eng- 
lish armv  kept  the  field  for  some  time  after 
this  battle,  principally  oocupied  in  endeavours 
to  procure  tne  means  of  subsistence,  and  con- 
tinually misled  on  this  and  other  points  by 
false  intelligence.  Late  in  November  it  re- 
turned into  cantonments,  near  Madras. 

The  English  were  now  at  war  with  the 
Dutch  as  well  as  the  French.  Sadrass  and 
Pulicat,  both  Dutch  possessions,  had  been 
taken  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ix)rd  Macart- 
ney, and  to  these  were  added,  in  October  1781, 
the  more  important  settlement  of  Negapatam. 
This  capture  was  effected  by  a  mUitary  force 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
aided  by  the  fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes. 
The  army  oommanded  by  Sir  Hector  Munro 
included  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Braith- 
waite,  which  had  been  emploved  with  some 
success  in  Tanjore.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  Trincomalee  and  Fort  Ostenburgh,  Dutch 
possessions  in  Ceylon,  were  addM  to  the 
conquests  of  the  English. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  htA  proposed  to  proceed  to 
Bengal,  to  concert,  if  possible,  with  the 
governor-general,  some  plan  for  relieving  the 
army  from  the  embarrassments  and  privations 
which  deprived  it  of  efficiency  and  wasted  its 
energy  in  an  unremitting  search  after  food. 
The  state  of  his  health,  too,  which  had  sank 
under  the  fi^tigues  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  suggMted  the  expediency  of  change ; 
but  the  dangers  which  threatened  Vellore,  and 
the  necessity  of  relieving  it,  determined  the 
general  to  remain  to  perform  this  duty  in  per- 
son. He  rejoined  the  army  on  the  2nd  of 
January.  On  the  5th  he  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy, and  remained  insensible  two  hours. 
He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  march 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  11th  arrived  with 
supplies  under  the  walls  of  Vellore  ;  this  being 
the  very  day  which  had  been  declared  by  the 
commandant  to  be  the  last  to  which  he  could 
protract  the  defence  unless  relieved.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  commenced  his  return  to  Madras  on  the 
ISth,  and  arrived  there  on  the  16th,  after 
encountering  some  opposition  from  Hyder  All, 
which  was  promptly  overcome. 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  the  cause  of  Hvder 
Ali  had  not  prospered.  The  native  ohiefii 
exerted  themselves  vigorously,  and  the  £ng> 
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liah  Bettlement  of  Tellicfaeny  was  for  two  yean 
brayely  defended  by  meaDB  apparently  yery 
iuadeqnate.  Early  in  1782,  reinforcements 
arrived  nnder  Major  Abington,  and  not  only 
was  the  siege  raised,  but  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  cannon,  amounting  to  sixty  pieces,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  their  baggage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  But  this  success  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  misfortune  which  over- 
took  the  corps  of  Colonel  Braithwaite  in  Tan- 
jore.  This,  like  many  other  mischances  which 
befel  the  English,  was  attributable  to  the  fiust 
of  those  who  furnished  the  British  oommanders 
with  intelligence  being  the  servants  and  spies 
of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  about 
two  thousand  men,  enoamped  upon  a  plain, 
where  his  pretended  emissaries  assured  him 
that  he  was  securei  An  intelligent  native, 
unconnected  with  the  army,  warned  him  of 
his  danger,  but  in  vain :  it  was  impossible  to 
shake  the  colonel's  (aith  in  his  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  information  ;  and  the  man  who  would 
have  saved  him,  having  protested  against  the 
rejection  of  his  advice,  mounted  his  horse  and 
sought  his  own  security  in  flight  from  tho  spot 
which  was  shortly  to  be  devoted  to  carnage. 
Wrapt  in  the  confidence  of  fancied  security. 
Colonel  Braithwaite  awoke  not  from  his  delu- 
sion till  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  tbo 
army  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  Retreat  was  impossible, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Englisn  corps 
was  out  to  pieces.  The  kindly  attentions  of 
the  French  officers  attached  to  the  army  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  were,  on  this  oocasion,  again 
exerted  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
and  to  minister  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded. 

An  expedition  had  been  despatched  from 
England  nnder  Commodore  Johnston  and 
General  Meadows,  of  which  one  object  waa  to 
attack  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape. 
Another  expedition  had  been  despatched  from 
France,  partly  for  service  in  the  East,  but 
designed  in  the  first  instance  to  protect  the 
Cape  from  attack;  and  arriving  before  the 
English  expedition,  this  object  was  attained. 
Commodore  Johnston  having  made  prises  of 
some  Dutch  vessels^  thereupon  returned  to 
England  with  three  frigates :  the  reouuning 
ships,  together  with  the  troops,  proceeded  to 
India.  The  French  having  left  some  troops 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  the  Cape,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Islands,  and  there  having  added 
to  their  strength,  they  pursued  their  course  to 
their  ultimate  destination. 

The  French  fleet,  under  Mens.  Suffrein,  was 
encountered  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who 
captured  six  vessels — none  of  them  ships  of 
war,  but  one  a  transport,  frill  of  troops,  the 
loss  of  which  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  French 
force.  The  French  admiral,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  at  Porto  Novo  three 
thonraod  men,  two  thousand  of  tbem  Euro- 
peans, the  remainder  Africans.  This  being 
performed,  he  departed  in  search  of  a  fleet  of 
English  merchantmen,  the  arrival  of  which  on 
the  coast  was  reported.  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
•con  afterwarda  sailed  to  relieve  Trincomalee, 


and  happily  fell  in  with  the  fleet  for  which  the 
French  commander  was  seeking.  It  consisted 
of  seven  Indiamen  and  two  line-of-battle  ships. 
The  latter  the  English  admiral  took  with  him, 
and  pursuing  his  course,  came  up  with  the 
French  fleet  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Trin- 
comalee.  A  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  and 
terminated  without  any  decisive  results,  both 
fleets  being  too  much  crippled  to  renew  the 
contest.  The  English  fleet  retired  to  Trin- 
oomalee  to  repair  damage  ;  the  French,  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  Bathiolo,  a  port  of  Ceylon, 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch. 

On  land,  the  progress  of  events  was  less 
favourable  to  the  English.  The  French  force 
had  joined  the  army  of  Hyder  Ali,  Cuddalore 
had  fiUlen  to  them,  and  the  loss  of  that  place 
was  followed  by  that  of  Permacoil.  The 
allies  then  presented  themselves  before  Wande- 
wash ;  but  Sir  Eyre  Coote  approaching,  they 
did  not  choose  to  await  his  arrival,  but  with- 
drew towards  Pondicherry.  There  they  were 
followed  by  the  veteran  commander  of  the 
British  forces,  who  came  in  sight  of  them 
encamped  in  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kellinoor.  A  movement  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  menacing  Am^,  drew  upon  him  an 
attack  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  enemy  with  severe  loss.  A  negotiation 
had  been  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  Am§e, 
but  the  vicinity  of  Hyder  Ali  rendered  the 
killadar  afraid  to  complete  it.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  grand  guard  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  and  destroyed. 
The  English  army  was  now  pervaded  by  sick- 
ness to  an  alarming  degree.  Its  next  march 
was  to  Wandewash,  from  whence  it  returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  Madras. 

The  subsequent  naval  operations  are  little 
more  interesting  than  those  which  took  pUce 
on  land.  The  French  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Negapatam,  but  the  design  was  frustrated 
by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  A 
battle  took  place,  ending,  like  so  many  of  the 
naval  engagements  of  the  time,  without  a 
capture  on  either  side,  and  leaving  the,  claim 
to  victory  doubtful  Mons.  Suffirein  was  more 
successful  in  an  attack  upon  Trincomalee, 
which  he  compelled  to  surrender.  The  English 
admiral  arrived  inunediately  afterwards,  and, 
from  the  state  of  the  light,  bang  unable  to 
perceive  the  symptoms  of  change,  stood  in  to 
the  harbour.  In  the  morning,  the  French 
colours  flying  on  shore,  as  well  as  in  the 
anchorage,  told  distinctly  by  whom  the  place 
was  garrisoned.  An  action  between  the  two 
fleets  followed,  but  concluded  in  the  usual 
indecisive  manner — the  French  returning  to 
Cuddalore,  and  the  English  to  Madras.  As  a 
naval  commander,  the  French  admiral,  Moos. 
Safi'rein,  appears  in  a  far  more  respectable 
light  than  most  of  his  predecessors  in  India ; 
but  one  of  his  acts  casts  upon  his  memoiy  a 
stain  for  which  no  professional  merit  can 
atone.  He  had  proposed  to  Lord  Macartney 
a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Some 
delay  took  place  in  contequence  of  the  aeeeasity 
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of  referring  to  Sir  Syre  Coote.  The  English 
general  wiehed  the  English  prisoners  in  the 
castody  of  Hyder  All  to  be  included  in  the 
exchange;  but  this  proposal,  it  is  believed, 
was  rejected  by  M.  Suffrein.  To  whatever 
cause,  howeyer,  the  failure  is  attributable,  it 
is  certain  the  negotiation  ended  without  any 
arrangement  being  completed.  M.  Suffrein 
thereupon  knded  his  prisooers  at  Cuddalore, 
and  deliberately  transferred  them  to  Hyder 
All,  by  whom  they  were  marehed  in  chains  to 
Mysore.  M.  Suffrein  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
&te  to  which  he  consigned  his  wretched 
prisoners.  Several  of  his  countrymen,  greatly 
to  their  honour,  interposed  their  end^vours 
to  shake  the  determination  of  the  French 
admiral,  by  depicting  the  horrors  to  which 
Hyder  Alt's  Ecglish  prisoners  were  subjected. 
Their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  M.  Suffrein 
doomed  his  prisoners  to  captivitv  in  Mysore, 
and  his  own  character  to  universal  reprobation. 
"The  whole  civiliased  world,"  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  "  mnst  unite  in  its  abhorrence  of  de- 
livering to  the  custody  of  a  barbarian  noto- 
rious for  his  contempt  of"  the  customary  laws 
of  war  among  civilized  nations,  "prisoners 
entitled  to  honourable  treatment  from  an 
honourable  enemy." 

Sir  Eyre  Coote's  health  was  now  too  much 
shaken  to  permit  of  his  continuing  longer  in 
the  state  of  mental  and  corporeal  excitement 
in  which  he  had  been  plaoea  since  his  arrival 
on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  In  aggravation 
of  the  toils  of  war,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
series  of  disputes  with  the  governor  of  Madraa. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  been  invested  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal  with  extraordinary  powers, 
▼ery  properly  entrusted,  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  parties  in  the  government  of 
Madras,  but  which  the  general  was  disposed 
to  maintain  pertinaciously,  and  somewhat 
(Pensively,  againat  the  claims  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, a  man  neither  tainted  with  the  cor- 
ruption in  which  his  immediate  predecessors 
were  steeped,  nor  deficient^  aa  they  had  been, 
in  ability  for  his  hiffh  office.  The  governor 
was  greatly  annoyed ;  but»  having  much  the 
advantage  of  his  opponent  in  point  of  temper, 
no  direct  breach  took  place.  On  the  contrary. 
Lord  Macartney  invariably  treated  the  general 
with  the  most  punctilious  respect^  though  he 
occasionally  suffered  some  fragments  of  blame 
to  escape  him,  clothed,  however,  in  the  most 
oourtier-like  terms.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
ventured  to  act  without  consulting  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  thus  acted  in  the  attack 
on  Kegapatam,  the  result  of  which  was  honour- 
able to  his  judement.  But  such  insubordina- 
tion was  very  disagreeable  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
who  was  disposed  to  exercise  his  powers  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  rendered  the  main- 
tenance of  a  governor  at  Madras  a  piece  of 
useless  expense  and  pageantry.  These  broils 
were  suspended  by  the  departure  of  Sir  Eyre 
Goote  Ibr  Bengal,  the  command  of  the  army 
devolving  on  General  Stuart. 

Earlj  in  the  year  1782,  a  British  foro^  com- 


manded by  Colonel  Humberstone^  being  part 
of  that  despatched  from  England  under  General 
Meadows,  had  landed  at  Calicut.  They  joined 
the  troops  previously  under  the  command  of 
Major  Abington,  and  Colonel  Humberstone 
took  the  command  of  the  whole.  The  rein> 
forcement  had  been  destined  to  assist  in  the 
operations  in  progress  on  the  eastern  side  of 
India  and  at  Ceylon ;  but  the  officers*  with 
that  independence  of  authority  which  was  not 
then  unusual  in  India,  took  the  course  which 
has  been  described.  Some  suooess  at  first  at- 
tended the  operations  of  this  foroe;  but  it 
was,  after  a  time,  compelled  to  make  a  rapid 
retreat  before  the  army  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 
Colonel  Humberstone  returned  to  the  coast 
with  about  three  hundred  men,  the  remnant 
of  one  thousand  ^th  which  he  had  landed  a 
short  time  before.  Colonel  Macleod  had  been 
sent  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  take  the  command, 
and  he  resisted  a  night  attack  on  his  position 
by  Tippoo  Sultan  with  spirit  and  success. 
Further  attacks  were  apprehended,  and  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  who  now  appeared  off  the 
coast  with  his  squadron,  joined  Colonel  Mac- 
leod with  a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Europeans,  when  circumstances  were  un- 
expectedly changed  by  the  sudden  departure 
of  Tippoo  Saltan  to  the  eastward.  This  retro- 
grade movement  was  caused  by  the  receipt  of 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  who 
closed  his  ruffian  life  at  an  age  not  falling  short 
by  many  years  of  that  of  Aurungsebe.  To 
avert  confusion,  it  was  important  to  conceal 
his  death  till  his  successor  was  on  the  spot  to 
maintain  his  claim.  The  body  was  accordingly 
deposited  in  a  chest  filled  with  aromatics,  and 
sent  from  the  camp  under  an  escort  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  valuable 
plunder  was  conveyed.  All  the  business  of 
the  state  went  on  as  usual,  and  inquirers  after 
the  health  of  the  chief  were  answered  that, 
though  extremely  weak,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
slow  but  progressive  amendment.  Of  the  few 
persons  entrusted  with  the  secret,  one  only, 
named  Mahomed  Aroeen,  proved  fiuthless. 
This  person,  who  commanded  four  thousand 
horse,  formed  a  project,  with  some  others,  to 
take  off  by  assassination  those  who  pro- 
visionally administered  the  government,  and 
to  assume  their  power  in  the  name  of  Hyder 
All's  second  son,  a  young  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect, in  whose  bands  empire  would  have 
been  but  an  empty  name.  The  plot  was  de- 
tected; the  conspirators  seized  and  sent  off 
in  irons ;  the  belief  that  Hyder  Ali  still  lived 
being  encouraged  by  these  acts  being  repre- 
sented as  the  consequences  of  his  personal 
orders.  The  army  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Tippoo  Saltan's  advance,  and  the  palanquin 
of  Hyder  Ali  occupied  its  accustomed  place, 
care  being  taken  to  restrain  too  dose  approach, 
lest  the  repose  of  the  royal  patient  should^be 
disturbed  and  his  recovery  impeded  by  noise 
or  interruption.  At  length  the  illusion  was 
dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  Hyder  All's  suc- 
cessor, who  assumed  the  sovereignty  whicli 
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mwaited  him  with  an  extraoTdinaiy  affectation 
of  humility  and  grief. 

The  death  of  Hyder  Ali  afforded  a  iavonr- 
able  opportunity  to  the  EngliBh  for  striluDg  a 
vigorous  blow,  but  it  was  not  improved.  The 
government  pressed  upon  General  Stuart  the 
expediency  of  the  immediate  maroh  of  the 
army ;  but  the  answer  of  the  general  was, 
that  be  did  not  believe  that  Hj^er  Ali  was 
dead,  and  if  he  were,  the  army  would  be  ready 
for  action  in  proper  time.  The  recommenda- 
tion to  mardi  was  repeated,  and  Creneral 
Stuart  then  declared  himself  astonished  that 
there  could  be  so  little  reflection  as  to  talk  of 
undertakings  against  the  enemy  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  army  and  the  countiy.  Thus  was 
opportunity  thrown  away  :^when  it  was  lost^ 
the  army  was  put  in  motion.  On  the  15th 
January,  thirteen  days  after  the  arrival  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  in  his  fiither's  camp,  and  his 
unopposed  accession  to  the  government^  the 
English  anny  made  its  first  march,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  provisions  to  Tripassore, 
its  first  intermediate  depdt;  and  it  was  not 
till  thirty-four  days  after  the  arrival  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  and  sixty  days  after  the  death  of  Hyder 
Ali,  that  any  step  of  importance  was  taken 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the 
campaign. 

General  Stuart  was  well  disposed  to  assume 
the  extraordinaiy  powers  which  had  been 
exercised  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote ;  but  he  had 
no  pretence  for  claiming  them,  and  Lord 
Macartoev  was  naturally  indisposed  te  yield 
to  his  desire  tor  absolute  authority.  He  ac- 
cordingly assumed  the  direction  of  all  military 
measures,  leaving  to  the  general  only  the 
duty  of  executing  then.  In  one  of  the  plans 
most  early  acted  upon,  both  the  governor  and 
General  Stuart  concurred.  It  was  that  for 
the  destruction  of  the  forts  of  Garangoly  and 
Wandewash ;  a  proceeding  severely  condemned 
by  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  by  almost 
every  individual  who  has  passed  a  judgment 
upon  it. 

Two  events  now  occurred,  oalculated  to  dis- 
pirit the  English  and  give  confidence  to  their 
enemies.  Sir  Eyre  (^ote,  having  improved 
in  health,  returned  to  Madras  in  the  Com- 
pany's armed  ship  lUaoluiion,  which  bore  also 
a  larffe  supply  of  money.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  voyage^  the  AatltUioH  was  chased 
during  two  days  and  nights  by  a  French  ship 
of  the  line.  The  anxiety  of  the  general  kept 
him  constantly  on  deck,  where  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  heavy  damps  of  the 
night,  combined  with  the  agitation  consequent 
oil  the  circuustaoces  of  the  voyage,  gave  to 
his  enfeebled  frame  a  shock  from  which  nature 
was  unable  to  recover.  The  ship  arrived  in 
safety  at  Madras,  and  two  days  afterwards  Sir 
Eyre  Goote  expired. 

The  other  event  referred  to  was  the  arrival 
of  M.  BuBsy,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Freneh  troops  in  India,  accompanied  by  rein- 
forcements from  the  Isle  of  France.  General 
Stuait  had  taken  up  a  position  to  the  aonth  of 


Cnddalore  :  M.  Bussy  took  his  on  a  spot  not 
fitf  distant,  and  began  to  erect  field  works  with 
great  skill  and  rapidity.  Here  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  English  on  the  13th  of  June, 
with  success,  part  of  the  French  works  being 
carried,  and  several  of  their  guns  taken.  On 
the  day  on  which  this  conflict  took  place,  the 
fleet  under  M.  Suffrein  made  its  appearance, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  having  received  on 
board  twelve  hundred  men  from  the  force 
under  M.  Bussy,  an  action  with  the  English 
fleet  took  place.  The  fight  was  maintained 
with  much  spirit,  and  closed  at  night  in  the 
accustomed  manner;  both  parties  being  se- 
verely crippled,  while  neither  had  gained  any 
decided  advantage.  On  the  following  day  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  sought  to  renew  the  battle, 
but  in  vain,  and  being  unable,  from  the  state 
of  his  ships  and  the  want  of  water,  to  remain 
where  he  was,  he  reluctantly  bore  away  for 
the  Madras  roads.  M.  Suffrein  now  returned 
the  twelve  hundred  men  who  had  been  fur- 
nished by  M.  Bussy,  and  landed  fixMn  the  fleet 
two  thousand  four  hundred  more.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  French  general,  on  the  25th 
of  June,  made  a  vigorous  sortie  with  his  best 
troops.  The  attack  on  the  English  trenches 
was  pushed  with  vigour,  but  not  a  single  point 
was  forced,  and  the  French  sustuned  a  heavy 
loss. 

A  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  on  the  western  side  of  India,  daring 
the  year  1783,  will  now  be  expedient.  On 
the  news  of  the  advance  of  Tippoo  Sultan, 
the  government  of  Bombay  had  despatched 
General  Mathews  with  a  force  for  the  relief  of 
Colonel  Humberstone,  at  PanianL  Tippoo 
Sultan  had  withdrawn  before  his  arrival,  and 
several  places  of  some  importance  fell,  almost 
without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  government  of  Bom- 
bay sent  positive  orders  to  General  Mathews 
to  discontinue  all  operations  on  the  coast,  and 
make  an  immediate  push  for  Bednore.  Ac- 
cordinr  to  almost  invariable  practice,  the 
genenu  and  the  government  under  which  he 
acted  iocdc  different  views.  He  protested 
against  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  but 
proceeded  to  execute  them  with  promptness^ 
almost  amounting  te  precipiution.  Bednore 
surrendered  on  terras ;  Mangalore,  and  some 
other  phkces,  also  yielded  on  capitulation  ;  bat 
a  few  it  was  necessaiy  to  carry  by  the  sword. 
Among  the  latter  was  Anantpore,  where  the 
English  assailants  were  accused  of  having 
acted  with  great  barbarity.  A  large  part  of 
the  enormities  ascribed  to  them  were  abso- 
lutely false ;  a  portion,  which  seems,  unhap- 
pily, to  be  true,  is  asoribable  to  a  conflict  of 
authorities,  arising  out  of  the  unsettled  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  which  led  the 
English  to  believe  that  they  were  subjected 
to  treachery. 

Bednore  was  retained  by  the  English  about 
three  months.  Tippoo  Sultan  returned  from 
the  Carnatic  with   a  foroe  which    General 
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Mathews  wm  in  no  condition  to  resist ;  and 
on  the  8rd  of  May  the  English  garrison 
marched  out  of  Bednore,  on  conditions  dic- 
tated by  the  conqneror.  These  conditions 
Tippoo  Sultan  found  a  pretext  for  violating, 
and  having  charged  the  English  offioers  witii 
enriching  themsdves  by  the  plunder  of  the 
public  treasory,  he  marched  them  off  in  irons 
to  distant  places. 

The  next  effort  of  Tippoo  Sultan  was  di- 
rected to  the  reduction  of  Mangalore.  It  was 
ably  defended  by  Colonel  Campbell,  and  after 
sustaining  a  protracted  siege,  was  unexpectedly 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  besieging  force  by 
the  arrival  of  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  England  and  France.  It  is  said 
that  the  communScation  of  this  intelligence 
was  deferred  for  ten  days,  during  which  the 
siege  was  hotly  pressed.  Tippoo  Stiltan  was 
bewildered  by  the  loss  of  his  European  friends, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  consented  to  an 
armistice  extending  to  Mangalore,  Oniore,  and 
the  British  forts  in  Malabar. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  India,  the  intelli- 
gence of  peace  in  Europe  arrived  immediately 
after  the  unsuoeessful  sally  niade  by  M.  Bussy 
on  the  English.  But  peace  between  the  oon- 
fiiotiog  authorities  at  Madras  there  was  none. 
Genend  Stuart,  always  anxious  to  possess  the 
extensive  powers  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor, 
had  requested  that  a  corps  under  Colonel  Ful- 
larton  should  be  placed  under  his  orders. 
The  application  was  complied  with  reluc- 
tantly, and  the  general  was  enjoined  not  to 
use  the  discretionary  power  with  which  he  was 
invested,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity. 
Such  a  case,  he  alleged,  occurnd,  and  he  in- 
structed Colonel  FuUarton  to  move  towards 
him.  The  government  at  the  same  time 
issued  orders  directing  Colonel  FuUarton  to 
move  in  a  different  direction.  Embarrassed 
by  these  contradictory  instructions — one  set 
emanating  from  the  civil  authority,  which  he 
was  at  all  times  bound  to  obey ;  another  from 
the  chief  military  authority,  who  had  a  right 
to  command  him  in  case  of  emergency — 
Colonel  FuUarton  had  only  to  make  choice 
of  whom  he  should  disobey.  He  chose  to 
violate  the  instructions  of  his  government; 
and  probably  he  did  well,  acting  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  General  Stuart  would  not 
require  his  services  if  they  were  not  necessary.. 
But  the  conduct  of  Greneial  Stuart,  on  this 
and  various  other  occasions,  had  given  great 
offence  at  the  presidency,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  repair  thither  to  explain  or  justify 
his  disobedience.  He  manifested  no  more 
alacrity  in  obeying  this  than  former  orders 
from  the  same  authority,  but  at  last  proceeded 
to  Madras,  where  the  various  points  of  dis- 
pute were  fiercely  discussed.  Finally,  the 
governor  proposed  the  dismissal  of  the  general, 
and  the  other  members  of  committee  con- 
curred. The  denounced  officer,  however, 
avowed  his  determination  to  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  king's  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  decision  of  the  government ;  and  bir  John 


Burgoyne,  the  second  officer  in  rank,  declared 
that  he  should  obey  the  orders  of  Grenersl 
Stuart.  The  dispute  was  cut  short  by  the 
government  arresting  Greneral  Stuart,  and  de- 
taining him  as  a  prisoner  till  an  opportunity 
offered  for  his  proceeding  to  England.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  officer  against  whom  the 
government  of  Madras  felt  necessitated  to 
adopt  a  measure  so  sevnre,  should  have  been 
the  same  who,  some  years  before,  had  executed 
the  revolutionary  orders  of  the  majority  in 
council,  by  arresting  the  then  governor  of 
Madras,  Lord  Pigot.  : 

By  the  terms  of  the  armistice  concluded 
with  Tippoo  Sultan,, on  the  western  side  of 
India,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  period- 
ical supply  of  Mangalore  with  provisions. 
Theee  arrangements  were  rendered  ineffective 
by  the  most  scandalous  evasions  on  the  part 
of  the  besiegers,  who  continued  moreover  to 
carry  on  their  works  without  respect  to  the 
engagements  subsisting  between  ihem  and  the 
besieged.  Belief  was  anxiously  expected  in 
Man^ore  from  Bombay;  but  from  some 
causes  which  it  is  difficult  satisfactorily  to 
explain,  nothing  effective  was  done.  This 
supineness  has  been  ascribed  to  respect  for 
an  article  in  the  preliminaries  between  England 
and  France,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
four  months  should  be  allowed  to  the  belli- 
gerent powers  of  Hindostan  to  accede  to  the 
pacitittbtioo.  The  government  of  Madras  gave 
notice  of  this  article  to  Tippoo  Sultan's  political 
agent,  and  thought  fit  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  four  months  from  the 
2nd  of  August.  A  singular  liberality  was 
displayed  in  fixing  this  date,  as  Tippoo  Sultan 
had  acknowledged  being  acquainted  with  the 
peace  twenty-lour  days  before  the  2nd  of 
August,  and  it  was  believed  that  his  know- 
ledge might  have  been  dated  ten  days  earlier 
wi^out  inflicting  on  him  any  wrong.  But  it 
is  of  little  importanoe  to  argue  when  the  four 
months  allowed  to  the  Indian  belligerents  for 
consideration  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  com- 
menced, for  Tippoo  Sultan  did  not  at  any  time 
abstain  from  hostile  proceedings — he  disre- 
garded alike  the  general  stipulation  contained 
in  the  preliminaries  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  special  convention  concluded 
with  himself.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
one  party  should  he  bound  by  conditions  which 
the  other  set  at  naught — ^that  the  English  were 
to  abstain  from  means  of  defence  as  well  as  of 
offence  during  four  months,  while  Tippoo 
Sultan  was  at  liberty  to  prepare,  unchecked, 
measures  for  their  destruction  ;  but  into  this 
absurdity  the  British  authorities  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  India  felL  Even  when  the  sacred 
four  months  expired,  they  were  not  prepared 
effectually  to  relieve  Mangalore.  On  the  day 
which,  according  to  their  own  view,  found 
them  at  libertv  to  act  vigorously,  they  were 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  succouring  the 
place.  On  the  1st  of  December  a  squadron 
was  off  Mangalore,  but  they  were  destitnte  of 
water,  and  all  but  one  ship  departed  on  that 
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day ;  tliat  solHsry  one,  on  board  of  which  was 
Brigadier-general  Madeod,  following  on  the 
2nd.  Some  inadequate  sappliea  were  snb- 
sequentlj  thrown  in,  bnt  thej  appear  to  ha^e 
passed  under  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
with  Tippoo  Saltan,  which  he  wss  eveiy  hour 
br^ddng.  At  length  the  distress  of  the 
garrison  became  extreme.  The  salt  meat  was 
nneatable,  the  biscnit  swarmed  with  rennin, 
and  sea  scnrvy,  the  oonsequence  of  this  loath- 
some and  unwholesome  food,  raged  throughottt 
the  garrison.  The  sepojs  ImmI  neither  salt  nor 
condiment  of  any  kind ;  blindness,  alleged  to 
proceed  from  the  consumption  of  rioe  without 
any  antiseptic  addition,  «seiaed  vast  nombers. 
Two-thirds  of  the  garrison  were  in  hospital, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  men  to  drop 
down  on  parade  in  the  vain  endeayour  to 
thenlder  arras.  On  the  23rd  of  JTaonary  it 
aeemed  impossible  longer  to  protract  this  state 
of  suffering  with  any  adequate  advantage. 
Negotiation  was  opened :  on  the  26th,  artides 
of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  but  not 
signed  till  tbe  30th.  In  the  interval.  Colonel 
Gordon  arrived  with  two  ships  contaiaing  a 
month's  proviueas.  Had  these  arrived  earlier, 
the  siege  might  have  been  prolonged  {  but  now 
the  articles  were  agreed  upon,  though  not 
signed,  and  Colonel  Campbell  would  not  re- 
e&Ae  from  that  to  which  his  faith  was  pledged. 
The  garrison  were  permitted  to  march  to  Tel- 
licherry  with  arms,  accoutrements,  and  the 
hoDours  of  war.  The  gallant  officer,  who,  after 
nobly  defending  for  many  months  a  phce  of  no 
great  strength  against  a  vast  army,  had,  on 
its  surrender,  obtuned  for  himself  and  his  men 
terms  rarely  granted,  did  not  long  survive  the 
fotiguea  and  anxiety  to  which  be  haA  been 
subjected:  he  died  on  the  2Srd  of  March  in 
the  same  year. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Colonel  Ful- 
larton,  who,  after  his  march  in  the  direction 
of  General  Stuart's  army,  had  returned  to  the 
southward,  received  intelligence  of  the  insolent 
violation  of  the  oonvention  of  Mangalore,  and 
he  in  consequence  moved  on  to  Paligaut^  with 
a  view  to  eiSect  a  junction  with  a  force  oora- 
manded  by  General  Macleod.  Paligaut  sus- 
tained a  short  and  rigorous  siege,  but  fell 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Captain  Maitland, 
beioff  on  duty  in  tbe  trenches,  took  advantage 
of  a  heavy  fiH  of  rain  to  drive  tbe  enemy  from 
the  covered  way,  which  was  not  palisaded  ;  and 
pursuing  the  fugitives  through  the  first  and 
second  gateway,  the  garrison  were  struck  with 
panic  and  immediately  surrendered. 

The  anticipated  co-operation  of  General 
Madeod  in  the  relief  of  Mangalore  it  was 
fouiid  could  not  be  obtained.  Tellicherry, 
which  was  relied  upon  for  provisions  and 
stores,  could  afford  neither ;  the  troops  under 
General  Macleod  could  not  be  furnished  with 
field  equipage  in  less  than  two  months,  and 
the  state  of  the  country  presented  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  ihe  way  of  a  rapid 
advance.  Colonel  Fallarton  had  therefore  to 
determine  on  a  new  course^  and  with  a  view 


to  the  ultimate  expediency  of  advandng  on 
Seringapatam,  where  it  was  understood  disaf- 
fection prevailed,  be  proceeded  to  the  capital 
of  Coimbatore.  Here  his  progress  was  arrested 
by  instructions  from  commissioners  proceeding 
to  tbe  court  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to  negotiate. 
These  instructions  required  the  colonel  not 
only  to  suspend  his  operations,  but  to  abandon 
all  his  conquests,  and  to  retire  within  the 
limits  possessed  by  the  English  on  the  26th  of 
the  preceding  July.  Such  instmotions  were^ 
to  say  the  least,  prematurely  given — ^thej 
were  founded  on  an  assumption  "that  the 
cessation  of  arms  appeared  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  partial  instances  by  aoeidental  cir^ 
cbmstanees,  and  withoat  any  anthority  inm 
government  on  either  side,*'  when  it  was 
notorious  that  it  had  been  systematically  vio- 
lated by  Tippoo  Sultan  himself.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ordinary  du^  of  a  soldier  to 
inquire  whetiier  he  will  obey  lawful  orders  or 
not,  and  to  exercise  a  discretion  which  is  not 
entrusted  to  him.  Colonel  Fullarton  departed 
so  far  from  general  rule  as  to  determine,  while 
yielding  obedience  to  that  part  of  his  recent 
instructions  which  required  him  to  suspend 
further  operations,  to  abstain  from  carrying 
into  effect  the  remainder,  and  he  expnMsed 
his  intention  to  retain  ail  Us  conquests  till  the 
receipt  of  further  orders.  In  extenuation  of 
this  irregularity,  it  is  to  be  urged  that  he 
knew  the  orders  which  had  been  conveyed  to 
him  to  have  originated  either  in  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  fects  or  in  gross  weakness. 

The  commiasionerB  entered  on  their  duties^ 
and  there  was  apparently  not  madk  diffisrence 
in  the  views  of  the  opposite  negotiators^  Mu- 
tual restitution  was  to  be  the  basis  of  peace,  but 
the  order  in  which  the  restitutions  were  to 
take  place  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  The 
English  proposed  that  all  places  captured  by 
either  party  to  the  eastwa^  of  the  Ghauts 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  restored ;  that 
the  release  of  all  the  English  prisoners  riionld 
then  folk>w;  and,  finally,  on  the  English 
being  satisfied  that  this  condition  had  been 
feithfuUy  executed,  that  exchanges  of  all  phces 
captured  on  the  western  coast  should  be  made. 
Man^ore  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  the  agents 
of  Tippoo  Saltan  demanded  that  its  surrender 
shoukl  precede  tbe  release  of  the  English 
prisoners,  pledging  their  faith  for  the  due  fhl- 
filment  of  the  latter  provision.  The  first  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Sadleir,  was  ready  to  assent  to 
this  arrangement ;  the  second,  Mr.  Staunton, 
had  no  such  confidence  in  the  goodfeith  of 
Tippoo  Sultan,  and  he  refused  to  comply.  In 
this  situation,  tbe  question  could  only  be 
decided  by  a  reference  to  government,  and  its 
decision  was  most  property  given  in  fevour  of 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  S^unton.  At  the  same 
time,  a  third  member,  Mr.  Huddleston,  was 
added  to  the  commission.  In  this  instance 
the  government  aeted  wisely;  they  subse- 
quently acted  weakly.  They  resolved  to  en- 
force the  orders  of  the  commissioners  for 
Colonel  FnUarton  to  abandon  his  oonqaests. 
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and  retire  within  tbe  limitB  prescribed  by 
bis  previous  instraetions.  Colonel  Fullarton 
obeyed.  On  his  mareh  he  met  the  celebrated 
missionary,  Swartc,  who  had  been  requested 
to  assist  Uie  oommissionerB  in  the  -eapaeity  of; 
an  interpreter,  and  was  on  his  way  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  on  this  duty.  Even  this 
nngle-minded  and  peaceful  man  comld  not 
nfnin  from  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  orders  given  to  Colonel  F«illarton.  **  And 
is  the  peace  so  certain,^  said  he,  ''that  you 
quit  all  before  the  negotiation  is  ended! 
The  possession  of  these  rich  oountries  would 
have  kept  Tippoo  in  awe,  and  inclined  him  to 
reasonable  terms.  But  you  quit  the  rein%  and 
how  will  von  manage  tbe  beast  t "  The  colonel 
oould  only  answer,  "I  cannot  help  it.^  It 
yet  remained  for  the  government  to  bear  wit- 
ness against  its  own  folly,  credulity,  and  pre- 
cipitancy, and  this  was  done.  Colonel  Ful- 
larton had  not  entirely  fulfilled  his  former 
orders,  when  he  received  counter-orders,  re- 
quiring him  to  retain  possession  of  all  that 
had  not  previously  been  given  up,  until  be 
received  further  instructions. 

The  commissiouers  had  hitherto  treated  only 
with  Tippoo  Saltan's  servants  at  a  distance 
from  their  master.  In  their  progress  towards 
the  camp  of  the  Mysorean  chi^  they  were 
subjected  to  every  inconvenience  and  indignity 
which  could  be  devised.  They  were  conducted 
by  routes  almost  impassable,  and  several  of 
their  camels  perished.  Their  journey  was  so 
regulated  as  to  keep  paee  with  the  progress  of 
famine  at  Mangalore^  and  when  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  that  place,  they  were  met 
by  a  letter  from  the  Sultan,  informing  them 
that,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, he  had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  fort. . 
Arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  insolent  Maho- 
metan, the  tent  of  each  of  the  commissioners 
was  graced  by  the  erection  of  a  gibbet  in  its 
frt>nt.  Their  comraunioatione  with  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  ships  lying  io  tbe  roads  were: 
placed  under  restraint ;  and  tbe  commissioners 
learned  that  several  British  prisoners,  inclu- 
ding Greneral  Mathews,  had  been  murdered 
by  the  tyrant  into  whose  power  they  had 
fiidlen.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
become  apprehensive  that  the  gibbets  were 
erected  with  intentions  beyond  that  of  mere 
insult. 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  the  negotiation  through  all 
its  tortuous  windings.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that,  as  the  arrogance  and  insolence  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  had  been  encouraged  by  the  timid  sub- 
mission of  the  Madras  government^  so  the 
indications  of  a  bolder  policy  led  to  different 
results.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  long  pend- 
ing treaty  was  signed.  It  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  restitution  of  conquests,  but  no 
oompcoiiatioa  was  obtained  for  the  atrooioos 


treatment  of  the  English  prisoners  by  Tippoo 
Sultan.  Hyder  Ali  had  treated  tbem  with  a 
cruelty  Which  manifested  an  utter  disregard 
to  the  preservation  of  their  lives ;  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan did  not  hesitate  to  employ  direct  means  to 
deprive  them  of  existence.  Captain  Burnley, 
who  led  tbfi  charge  against  Tippoo's  guns 
on  the  fatal  day  of  Colonel  BaiAle's  defeat; 
Lieutenant  Fraser,  one  of  that  officer's  staff; 
Lieutenant  Sampson,  a  gallant  officer,  whose 
name  is  yet  remembered  among  the  Mahrat- 
tas  ;  General  Matheway  and  many  of  the 
officers  taken  at  Bednore,  all  perished  in  cap- 
tivity, and  not  £rom  natural  causes.  But  the 
Britiili  government  were  too  eager  for  peace 
to  inquire  rigidly  into  such  matters,  and  too 
weak  to  protract  hostilities  in  the  hope  of 
avenging  them. 

Between  the  govemor-genend  and  Lord 
Macartney  there  had  never  been  much  cor* 
diality  of  feeling,  and  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  government  of  Madras  was  placed  tended 
to  multiply  the  points  of  difference.  The 
governor-general  had  a  plan  for  surrendering 
to  tbe  nisam  the  northern  circars,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  body  of  eavalry  to  be  furnished 
by  that  prince.  This  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Macartney,  and  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
Lord  Macartney  had,  with  much  difficulty, 
obtained  from  the  nabob  of  Aroot  an  assign- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  Oamatio  for  the 
support  of  the  war.  This  was  disapproved  by 
the  government  of  Bengal,  and  the  assignment 
ordered  to  be  rescinded.  Before  these  orders 
were  received  at  Madras,  orders  of  a  contrary 
character  arrived  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Tbe  government  of  Bengal,  however,  stubbornly 
refused  to  yidd,  and  Lord  Macartney  waa 
equally  immovable.  The  treaty  with  Tippoo 
Sultan  afforded  other  grounds  of  difference. 
It  was  disapproved  by  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, among  other  reasons^  because  it  did  not 
include  tbe  nabob  of  Aroot ;  and  a  new  ratifi- 
cation, declaring  it  to  extend  to  that  personage, 
was  directed  to  take  pkce.  Lord  Macartney 
again  resisted  ;  and  haA  tbe  governor-general 
possessed  eonfidenoe  in  the  stability  of  his  own 
authority,  some  violent  measures  might  have 
resulted  from  these  disputes.  But  Hastings 
was  now  tottering  in  his  seat— heavy  chargee 
were  in  circulation  against  him  in  England, 
and  ho  had  de^atched  an  agent  thither  for 
the  defence  of  his  character  and  interests.  The 
influence  of  Lord  Marcartney  at  home  appeared 
to  be  rising  as  that  of  Hastings  was  declining ; 
he  continued  to  exercise  his  authority  without 
impediment,  until,  in  consequence  chiefly  of 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  relating  to  the  assignment  from 
Mahomet  Ali,  he  voluntarily  rdinquished  it, 
and  was  ultimately  appomted  to  snooeed  to 
the  office  of  govemor^eneraL 
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It  is  now  necesMiry  to  retttrn  to  the  aflUra  of 
Bengal,  for  the  purpoee  of  adverting  to  some 
important  acts  of  Hastings's  govemmetit  not 
hitherto  notidsd; 

During  the  war  waged  with  Meer  Gossim 
and  the  YiEier  of  Oude,  the  English  had  re- 
eeived  some  support  from  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 
named  Bulwunt  Singh.  His  oondnct  had  been 
sometimes  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  hui,  on  the 
whole,  it  had  afforded  so  much  satis&ctiony 
that  it  was  deemed  right  to  secure  his  peaceful 
possession  of  the  eonntry  which  he  adminis- 
tered by  a  special  provision  in  the  treaty  con> 
eluded  with  the  rizier.  On  the  death  of  Bul- 
wunt Singh,  the  British  government  again 
interfered  to  procure  a  continuance  of  the 
zemindary  to  his  son,  Cheyt  Singh  ;  and  this 
object  was  effected,  the  young  rajah  being  sub- 
jected to  the  charge  of  a  considerable  present 
to  the  viaier,  and  a  small  increase  of  his  annual 
tribute.  On  these  conditions,  the  vizier  granted 
sunnuds  confirming  Cheyt  Singh  in  the  rights 
exercised  by  his  fether.  Subsequently,  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Bast- 
India  Company  and  Azoff-al-Dowlah,  the  ter- 
ritories administered  by  Cheyt  Singh  pcwsed 
into  the  hands  of  the  former  authority.  New 
sunnuds  were  granted  to  Cheyt  Singh  by  the 
British  government,  confirming  him  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  rights  which  he  had 
previoudiy  held  under  the  soubahdar  of  Oude, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  same  amount  of 
tribute,  and  to  an  additional  sum  of  about 
ninety  thousand  rupees  levied  under  the  title 
ofnuzzerana. 

When  the  war  with  France  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  Company's  government  to  make 
additional  preparations  for  defence,  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  upon  Cheyt  Singh  to  contribute ' 
to  the  object,  ana  he  was  requued  to  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  three  battalions  of 
sepoys,  to  be  raised  and  maintamed  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  rajah  did  not  object^  and  his 
vakeel  at  Calcutta  proposed  that  the  amount 
of  the  annual  charge  should  be  fixed  at  three 
lacs  of  rupees.  This  was  deemed  insufficient 
by  the.  British  authorities,  who  determined' 
that  the  sum  of  five  lacs  was  not  excessive, 
and  required  that  it  should  be  paid  without 
delay.  The  rajah,  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  practice  of  Oriental  debtors,  endeavoured 
to  procrastinate,  and  the  English  resident  was 
directed  to  assume  a  threatening  tone ;  but, 
ultimately,  that  sum  was  paid  as  the  first 
year's  subsidy. 

The  second  year  brought  a  fresh  demand 
from  the  British  government,  and  fresh  evasions 
on  the  part  of  the  rajah.    After  many  attempts 


to  elude  payment  altogether,  he  furnished  part 
of  the  required  sum,  but  declared  himself  un- 
able to  complete  it.  His  inability  was  not  re- 
moved until  two  battalions  had  been  put  in 
motion  against  him.  He  then  paid  the  balance 
of  the  subsidy,  as  well  as  the  military  expenses 
incurred  by  his  resistance.  The  proceedings 
of  the  thinl  year  differed  little  from  those  of 
the  Beoond.  After  the  ordinary  delays,  a  mili- 
tary forxse  was  ordered  to  advance,  but  the 
timely  submission  of  the  rajah  rendered  their 
presence  unnecessary.  In  wddition  to  the  sub- 
sidy, the  British  government  now  demanded 
frt>m  Cheyt  Singh  the  assistance  of  a  body  of 
cavalry,  to  be  continued  during  the  war.  The 
rajah  did  not  comply,  and  fresh  oause  of  irri- 
tation was  thus  Created.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  time  arri?ed  for  demanding  the  fourth 
year's  subsidy.  It  was  reported  and  believed, 
that  the  rajah  had  inherited  great  wealth  from 
his  &ther,  which  he  had  secured  in  two  strong 
fortresses,  and  to  which  he  continued  to  make 
yearly  additions.  To  these  accumulations  the 
eye  of  the  governor-general  was  directed  for  a 
twofold  purpose.  He  deemed  the  conduct  of 
the  rajah  contumacious  and  disaffected,  and  on 
these  grounds  deserving  of  punishment.  The 
punishment  of  the  rajah  might  conveniently  be 
combined  with  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of 
the  British  government  by  the  infliction  of  a 
large  pecuniary  fine ;  and  this  plan  he  resolved 
to  adopt.  Having  secured  the  consent  of  his 
coadjutors,  he  departed  on  a  journey  to  Be- 
nares. At  Buxar  he  was  met  by  Cheyt  Singh, 
with  a  large  fleet  of  boats.  Several  interviews 
took  place  between  the  governor-general  and 
the  rajah,  at  one  of  which  the  latter  placed  his 
turban  on  HastingB*s  lap.  The  governor- 
general,  however,  continued  to  prosecute  his 
journey  to  Benares,  at  which  jJaee  he  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  August.  Here  he  declined  per^ 
sonal  conference  with  the  n,\ah,  but  despatched 
a  letter  to  him,  stating  at  length  the  grounds 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  requiring  an  answer.  The  answer, 
as  must  have  been  expected,  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  Hastings  chose  to  regard  it  as  ofieosive. 
His  next  measure  was  a  strong  one.  He 
ordered  the  British  resident,  Mr.  Markham, 
to  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  rajah,  and  put 
him  under  arrest.  The  resident  executed  the 
order  without  difficulty,  the  rajah  calmly  sub- 
mitting. 

WhHe  the  governor-general  was  preparing  to 
cariT  out  the  design  to  which  the  seizure  of  the 
rajah*)  person  was  preliminary,  he  was  in- 
formed that  large  bodies  of  armed  men  had  ar- 
rived from  Bamnaghur,  and  had  proceeded  to 
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tbe  rajah*8  house.  The  guard  placed  over  the 
rajah  fx>n8itted  of  two  companies  of  grenadier 
sepoys,  who  were  stationed  in  an  enclosed 
square  which  surrounded  the  rajah's  apart 
ments.  By  some  extraordinary  neglect,  these 
troops  had  been  sent  without  ammunition. 
To  supply  the  want,  another  oompaoy  of 
sepoys  was  subsequently  despatched,  but  on 
their  arrival  they  found  their  passage  disputed 
by  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  house  and  blockaded  all  the  ave- 
nues. Tbe  British  party  were  thus  unable  to 
advance  to  the  succour  of  the  troops  in  the 
square,  who  were  attacked  by  the  rajah's  men, 
and,  being  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re- 
sistance, were  speedily  cut  to  pieces.  In  the 
confusion,  the  rajah  left  the  house  by  a  wicket 
which  opened  to  the  river,  and  by  means  of 
turbans  tied  together,  descended  the  steep 
bank  to  a  boat,  which  was  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  the  opposite  shore.  Those  to  whom  he 
owed  his  escape  followed  him  ;  and  the  com- 
pany of  British  sepoys^  who  had  arrived  too 
late  to  aid  their  companions,  took  possession 
of  the  piaoe  where  they  had  been  slaughtered. 
The  departure  of  Cheyt  Singh's  men  in  the 
train  of  their  master  delivered  the  governor- 
general  and  his  attendants  from  apprehensions 
which  it  was  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 
entertain.  Had  they  proceeded  to  the  gover- 
nor-general's quarters,  he  and  every  English- 
man with  him  must  have  fallen  an  easy  prey. 
This  catastrophe  was  averted,  and  the  escape 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  irregularity 
and  disorder  which  marked  the  entire  proceed- 
inss  ending  in  the  rescue  of  the  rajah. 

Hastings  now  found  himself  involved  unex- 
pectedly in  actual  warfare.  An  attack  was 
planned  upon  Bamnaghur,  one  of  the  principal 
strongholds  of  the  rajah.  This  fiuled  through 
the  perversity  of  the  commander  of  a  detach- 
ment, who,  by  a  premature  and  ill-judged 
movement,  brought  his  Pitrty  into  a  situation 
where,  in  the  language  of  Hastings,  they  were 
"annihilated  rather  than  defeated."  In  the 
mean  time,  Hastings  became  alarmed  for  his 
own  position,  which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
was  intended  to  be  attacked.  The  opinion  of 
a  council  of  officers  coincided  with  that  of  the 
^  governor-general,  that  retreat  was  desirable, 
and  the  party  in  consequence  moved  to  Chun- 
arghur.  The  rajah  continued  to  solicit  peace, 
but  Hastings  did  not  condescend  even  to 
answer  his  communications. 

At  Chunarghur,  however,  he  continued  to 
be  dreadfully  distressed  for  money  and  provi- 
sions. Supplies  and  reinforcements  at  length 
arrived,  and  after  some  minor  successes,  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  Cheyt  Singh. 
Pateeta  was  taken  by  Major  Popham  by  storm ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Major  Crabb  defeated  a 
party  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  his  advance 
to  the  pass  of  Sackroot,  on  which  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  simultaneously  with  the  attack 
on  Pateeta. 

Cheyt  Singh  had  not  expected  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  venture  to  attack  him,  and  the 


concurrent  succeai  of  Major  Popham  and  Major 
Crabb  filled  him  with  alarm.  He  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Bidzeghur,  where  a  principal  part 
of  his  treasure  was  deposited,  and  thither  he 
was  pursued  by  Mi^or  Popham.  lu  the  mean 
time  the  governor-general  returned  to  Benares, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  the  country,  a  duty  which  it  was  declared 
Cheyt  Singh  had  forfeited  the  right  to  perform. 
The  semindary  was  bestowed  on  the  son  of  a 
daughter  of  Bulwunt  Singh.  His  age  was 
nineteen,  and  it  might  have  been  presuoied 
that  he  would  have  been  held  competent  to 
exercise  the  daties  of  his  office  in  person.  But 
from  some  cause  which  does  not  appear,  this 
did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  governor-general, 
and  the  actual  management  of  the  country  was 
committed  to  the  father  of  the  new  zemindar, 
under  the  title  of  Naib.  Contemporary  with 
thesO' arrangements,  the  annual  payment  from 
the  aemindar  to  the  Company  was  considerably 
raised. 

M^r  Popham  advanced  towards  Bidzaghur, 
and  OB  his  approach  Cheyt  Singh  withdrew, 
taking  with  him  as  much  wealth  as  he  could 
secure.  His  wife  and  mother  remained,  and 
in  their  names  the  fortress  was  defended  with 
considerable  resolution.  A  surrender  was  pro- 
posed, on  condition  of  securing  to  the  widow 
of  Bulwunt  Singh  the  possession  of  her  pro- 
perty and  the  adminlstTation  of  a  specified 
pergunnah.  The  latter  condition  was  obviously 
objectionable ;  <and  as  the  ranee  claimed  tSi 
the  property  within  the  place,  alleging  that 
her  son  had  carried  away  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  oompliance  vrith  the  former  would  have 
left  the  captors  nothing  but  the  barren  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress.  The  conditions  were 
accordingly  refused,  under  the  orders  of  tbe 
governor-general,  and  the  place  finally  surren- 
dered on  the  single  stipulation  of  personal 
protection  to  the  prisoners.  Some  treasure, 
though  &r  less  thim  was  expected,  was  found 
within  the  fortress ;  but  no  part  of  it  was  des- 
tined to  recruit  the  Company's  exhausted 
treasury.  It  was  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  military  as  prize.  Major  Popham,  it  is 
said,  was  not  disposed  to  approve  of  this  act, 
but  he  was  overawed  by  the  clamour  of  his 
officers.  This  was  a  serious  disappointment 
to  Hastings.  He  had  calculated  on  raising  a 
large  sam  by  way  of  fine  on  Cheyt  Singh — ^the 
resistance  offered  on  behalf  of  the  zemindar 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  incur  expense  in 
military  operations^  and  when  a  portion  of 
treasure  was  secured,  it  was  diverted  to  private 
benefit,  the  finances  of  government  being  bur- 
dened instead  of  reliev^  by  the  operations  in 
Benares.  Foiled  in  the  principal  object  of  his 
visit  to  Benares,  the  governor-general  sought 
to  obtain  an  advance  from  the  officers  by  way 
of  loan  for  the  use  of  government ;  but  those 
who  had  so  promptly  seized  the  spoil  were  too 
careful  to  place  any  part  of  it  in  danger. 

The  spirit  which  Hastings  manifested  to- 
wards Cheyt  Singh  was  so  intensely  bitter  as 
almost  to  force  an  inquiry  whether  the  public 
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'delinquencj  of  this  m»B  ooald  be  the  lole 
oau§e  of  the  govemor-geoeral's  hatred.  This 
IB  a  question  which  could  not  hwre  been  satis- 
fiustorily  answered  had  not  Hastings  himself 
afforded  the  means.  In  enumerating  the 
crimes  of  the  rajah,  Hastings  aecoses  him  of 
having  entertained  an  intentioik  to-  revolt. 
*'This  design/'  says  he,  ''had  been  greatly 
fitvouied  by  the  Bnhappy  divisions  of  our  go- 
vernment, in  which  he  presumed  to  take  an 
open  part.  It  is  a  hct,  that  when  these  had 
proceeded  to  an  eztrsnuty  bordering  on  civil 
vioknee^  by  aD  attempt  to  wrest  from  me  my 
authority,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  1777,  he  had 
deputed  a  man  named  Sumboonaut  with  an 
express  commission  to  my  opponent,  and  the 
man  had  proeeeded  as  fitr  as  Moorshedabad, 
when,  hearing  of  the  change  of  a£Eain  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  presidency,  he  stopped, 
and  the  njah  reoaUed  him."  Here,  then,  is 
the  key,  furnished  by  Hastings  himself  to  the 
feelings  under  which  he  carried  on  his  proceed- 
ings against  Cheyt  Singh.  While  the  contest 
between  himself  and  General  davering  was 
TBgiog,  the  presumptuous  rajah  had  ventured 
to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  opponent  of 
the  man  who  was  eventually  to  be  master  of 
his  fortunes.  For  four  years  the  hatred  en- 
gendered by  this  act  had  burned  hi  Hastings's 
heart,  when  aa  opportnnitv  occurred  for  grati- 
^ng  at  once  the  claims  of  puUf 


of   private  revenge.     Such 
Hastings  was  not  the  man  to 


lie  justice  and 

opportunity 

by.    It  is 


not  necessary  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  Cheyt  Singh  to  per- 
sonal hatred.  Independently  of  tUs  feeling, 
he  would  probably  have  called  upon  the  rajah 
for  assistance  towards  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  he  would  have  been  justified ;  he  would 
probably  have  visited  his  numerous  Culttres 
with  some  punishment,  and  in  this,  too,  he 
would  have  been  justified  ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  the  dark  passion  which  had  so  long  rankled 
in  his  breast,  be  would  have  proceeded  with 
more  calmness,  more  dignity,  and  more  regard 
to  the  courtesy  which  the  rank  and  position 
of  the  zemindar  demanded.  To  humble  to  the 
dust  the  man  who  had  offended  him,  was  a 
triumph  which  it  was  not  in  the- nature  of 
Hastings  to  forego,  when  circumstances  threw 
in  his  way  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it.  He 
set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  enemy,  and  was 
bappy. 

In  reviewing  Hastings's  conduct  through 
the  remarkable  transactions  in  Benares,  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  pass  from  one  portion 
of  it^  which  certainly  reflects  no  honour  on 
him,  to  another,  where  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  justice  to  withhold  the  meed  of  praise.  For 
a  time,  Hastings  was  in  imminent  danger,  and 
no  man  under  such  circumstances  could  have 
displayed  greater  intrepidity.  His  attention 
was  never  diverted  from  public  business  to 
personal  safety  ;  and,  surrounded  by  sources  of 
alarm,  he  continued,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
to  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  government, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  afiairs  of  Benares, 


but  to  distant  objects — ^to  the  negotiations 
with  the  Mahrattas  and  other  important 
afiairs.  fie  could  not  fail  to  be  anxious,  even 
on  public  grounds,  to  be  relieved  from  his 
perilous  position ;  but  the  consciousness  of  it 
■either  distracted  his  thoughts  nor  impaired 
his  judgment.  When  at  Chunarghur,  iu  hourly 
expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  he 
seems  to  have  discharged  his  duties  with  as 
much  coolness  and  self-possession  as  if  be  had 
been  in  the  council-room  at  Calcutta.  This 
trait  of  character  has  been  thought  to  merit 
some  espedal  notice,  inasmuch  as  Hastings 
had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  ef  a  military 
education.  Much  of  the  calmness  displayed 
by  military  men  under  dreumstaoces  calcu- 
lated to  excite  or  distract  the  mind,  is^  without 
doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  habit 
and  discipline.  Hastings  seems  to  have  in- 
herited from  nature  this  valuable  gift,  and  at 
no  part  of  his  life  did  he  manifest  it  more 
eminently  than  when  surrounded  by  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  his  visit  to  Benares  had  in- 
volved him. 

The  punishment  of  the  semindar  of  Benares 
was  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the  principal, 
object  of  Hastings's  visit  in  that  quarter.  He 
was  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Onde,  the 
afiairs  of  which  country  were  in  a  most  dis- 
tracted state.  The  vixier  had  proposed  to 
meet  Hastings  at  Benares ;  but  the  unexpected 
occurrences  which  had  taken  place  rendered 
Hastings  reluctant  to  receive  him  there,  and 
a  letter  was  despatched  to  the  visier  dissuading 
his  advance.  The  vizier,  however,  persisted 
in  coming  to  meet  the  govemor-general,  who 
had  thus  no  resource  but  to  receive  him  with 
a  good  grace.  The  result  of  the  visit  was  the 
oondusion  of  a  new  treaty  between  the  Com- 
pany's government  and  the  vizier.  Before 
noticing  its  provisions,  it  will  be  proper  to 
advert  to  a  fact  connected  with  the  negotiation, 
not  in  itself  veiy  remarkable,  but  rendered  of 
importance  by  the  extraordinary  oonduct  of 
Hastings  in  relation  to  it.  In  the  East  pre- 
sents are  indispensaUe  auxiliaries  of  negotia- 
tion, and  at  the  period  under  review  the 
natives  had  little  reason  to  expect  that  Euro- 
pean diplomatists  would  manifest  any  objec- 
tion to  conforming  in  this  respect  to  the  custom  . 
of  the  country.  The  vizier  was  in  a  state  of 
the  matest  pecuniary  embanassmeot,  but 
this  Sid  not  prevent  an  offer  to  the  governor- 
general  of  a  sum  amounting  to  ten  lacs  of 
rupees,  as  a  private  present.  Hastings  t4k>k 
the  money,  and  applied  it  to  the  public  service. 
Thus  &r,  therefore,  he  mav  be  thought  not 
deserving  of  g^reat  Uame,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  for  bis  own  honour  and  that  o^ 
bis  country,  it  would  have  been  far  better  that 
he  should  have  refused  to  accept  of  anything 
offered  as  a  private  advantage  to  himseif,  and 
which  the  donor  could  not  fiul  to  believe  was 
to  be  so  applied.  This  was,  indeed,  not  the 
first  transaction  of  the  kind  in  which  he  had 
been  involved.  On  one  occasion  Cheyt  Singh 
had  tendered  a  small  siuu  as  a  private  mark 
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of  his  respect  for  tbe  ^yemor-general,  which 
was  accepted.  This,  too,  was  applied  to  pub- 
lic purposes  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  employmcDt  of  a  series  of 
disguises  and  misrepresentations  on  the  part 
of  Hastings,  for  which,  as  tbe  money  was 
employed  properly,  though  obtained  dishonour- 
ably, it  13  difficult  to  find  a  motive,  except  in 
the  goTemor-general's  unconquerable  love  of 
mystery. 

Hastings  has  been  acouaed  of  intending  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself,  but  the  evidence 
does  not  sustain  the  charge.  The  gift  of  the 
▼izier,  however,  he  certainly  destined  to  bis 
personal  bene&t,  and,  in  this  instance,  he 
entered  on  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view 
in  a  manner  &r  more. direct  than  was  usual 
with  him.  He  did  not  advise  tbe  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  transaction  until  four  months 
after  it  had  taken  place.  A  part  of  the  sum 
only  had  then  been  paid,  for  the  viaier's 
treasury  did  not  overflow  with  money.  For 
the  remainder,  billa  had  been  given,  the 
amount  of  which  was  eventually  reidised, 
though  tardily,  and  with  difficulty.  Having 
stated  the  fact  to  the  Court,  and  promised  to 
render  a  faithful  account,  Hastings,  without 
any  preparation,  or  the  suggestion  of  any 
reasons  in  support  of  the  request,  eooUy  added, 
**  If  you  shail  adjudge  the  deposit  to  me,  I 
shall  consider  it  the  most  honourable  appro- 
bation and  reward  of  my  labours,  and  I  wish 
to  owe  my  fortune  to  your  bounty.*'  The  gift 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  has  not  often 
been  asked  with  so  little  ceremony.  Tbe 
application  was  not  complied  with. 

The  visit  of  the  vizier  to  Hastings  was, 
however,  productive  of  more  important  results 
than  the  transfer  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  from 
that  prince  to  the  Company,  or  their  governor- 
general.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded  between 
ihe  British  government  and  the  ruler  of  Oude, 
one  main  object  of  which  was  to  relieve  the 
latter  from  burdens  which  he  declared  himself 
unable  to  bear.  His  stipulated  payments  to 
the  Company  had  &llen  greatly  into  arrear  ; 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  troops  in  Oude 
was  thrown  upon  the  government  to  which 
they  belonged ;  ^nd  though  the  charge  was 
regularly  carried  to  the  account  of  the  vizier, 
there  seemed  little  or  no  prospect  of  the  respec- 
tive entries  ever  being  neutralized  by  a  record 
of  corresponding  payments  on  tbe  opposite 
page.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  British  force  in  Oude  to  its 
existing  extent  was,  not  without  reason, 
regard^  by  Hastings  as  demrable  for  neither 
party;  the  British  government  making  an 
ootlay  which  it  could  ill  afford ;  the  vizier 
adding  to  a  debt,  already  large,  which  there 
was  but  little  probability  of  being  speedily 
reduced.  It  was  therefore  provided  by  tbe 
new  treaty,  that  a  portion  of  the  British  force 
should  be  withdrawn.  Other  reasons  were 
assigned  by  the  governor-general  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  treaty.  He  alleged, 
and    most    probably    with    truth,    that   the 


distance  at  which  the  troops  were  placed  from 
the  government  to  which  they  were  responsible 
exempted  the  officers  from  due  control,  afforded 
opportunity  for  unwarrantable  emoluments, 
and  diffused  the  contagion  of  peculation  and 
rapacity  throughout  the  army.  Further,  he 
represented  that  the  number  of  British  officers, 
civil  and  military,  at  the  court  and  in  the 
service  of  the  vizier,  their  vast  influence  and 
enormous  emoluments,  were  not  only  injurious 
to  the  revenue  and  authority  of  the  prince, 
but  exposed  the  British  natien  and  govern- 
ment to  the  envy  and  resentment  of  the  people 
oi  the  country,  by  excluding  the  vizier's  native 
servants  and  adherents  from  honoura  and 
rewards  to  which  they  might  reasonably  aspire. 
In  proof  of  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  eon- 
sen  ting  to  a  reduction,  Hastings  appealed  to 
the  facts  that  he  was  thereby  ^minishing  the 
patronage  of  himself  and  his  coHeagues,  and 
incurring  the  resentment  of  those  injuriously 
aifected  by  the  arrangentents,  as  well  as  of 
their  long  train  of  frieixis  and  connections. 

The  second  artide  of  the  treaty,  after 
reciting  that  great  distress  had  arisen  to  the 
vizier  from  the  military  power  and  dominion 
assumed  by  the  jaghiredars,  provided  that  the 
vizier  should  be  at  liberty  to  resume  such 
jagfaires  as  he  might  find  necessary,  with  a 
reserve  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  Company 
was  guarantee,  the  amount  of  the  net  colke- 
tion  should,  on  the  resumption  of  tbe  lands,  be 
paid  in  ready  money  to  the  dispossessed  jag^ 
hiredar,  through  the  British  resident. 

The  third  artade  related  to  Fyzoola  Khan. 
This  was  the  chief  whose  protracted  resistance 
had  for  some  time  deferred  the  final  termina- 
tion of  the  Rohilla  war.  More  fortunate  than 
some  of  his  companions  in  arms,  he  obtained 
by  treaty  the  grant  of  certain  districts  of  oon- 
siderable  value,  binding  himself,  in  return,  to 
retain  in  his  service  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand troops,  and  in  time  of  war  to  assist  the 
vizier  with  two  or  three  thousand,  according 
to  his  ability.  To  this  treaty  Fyzoola  Khan 
was  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  guarantee  of  the 
British  government^  and  he  finally  succeeded. 
On  -the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  the 
English  sought  assistance  from  Fyzoola  Khan. 
Some  was  afforded,  but  not  enough  to  meet 
their  necessities  or  wishes,  and  the  vizier  was 

(uested  to  demand  from  Fyzoola  Khan  tbe 
aid  of  five  thousand  horse.  The  answer  of  the 
chief  was  to  the  effect  that  his  force  consisted 
of  only  two  thousand  horse  and  three  thousand 
foot ;  that  the  former  were  at  the  service  of 
the  British  government,  and  that  part  of  them 
were  actually  so  employed ;  but  that  the  three 
thousand  foot  were  wanted  at  home,  and  that 
without  them  the  collections  could  not  be 
made.  The  governor-general  thought  fit  to 
regard  this  answer  as  evasive,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  council,  directed  the  British 
resident  at  Lucknow  to  demand  three  thousand 
horse  from  Fyzoola  Khan.  The  demand  was 
made  and  refused ;  but  the  refusal  was  softened 
by  an  offer  to  furnish  two  thousand  horse  and 
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one  thousand  foot ;  an  offer  which  the  instrac- 
tioDB  of  the  British  negotiator  did  not  permit 
him  to  accept.  The  yizier,  therefore,  proposed 
the  resumption  of  the  jaghire  of  Fyioola 
Khan  ;  and  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Chunaighur  declared  that  the  chief  had,  by 
his  breach  of  treaty,  forfeited  the  protection 
of  the  English ;  a  declaration  followed  by  a 
provision  permitting  the  viiier,  "when  time 
should  suit/'  to  resume  the  jaghire,  paying  to 
the  chief  its  ralue  as  recognis^  by  the  treaty, 
after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  troops  which 
he  stood  "engaged  to  famish  by  treaty," 
the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Company. 

In  quitting  this  subject  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state,  that  Fysoola  Khan  was  not  dispos- 
sessed of  his  dominioBS-^that  his  military 
service  was  ultimately  commuted  for  a  pecu- 
niary payment,  on  which  occasion  Hastings 
gave  a  true  Tersion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
vizier  and  his  dependant,  and  represented  the 
great  advantages  of  thus  getting  rid  of  "  an 
article  of  a  treaty,  which  was  of  Buch  a  tenor 
and  so  loosely  worded,  that  the  vixier  could 
never  have  derived  any  real  advantage  frook 
it." 

The  fourth  article  of  the  new  tieatv  with  the 
vizier  related  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
resident  from  Furruckabad,  and  requires  no 
notice  here.  All  these  artieles  were  suggested 
by  the  viiier,  and  conceded  for  his  grati- 
fication. In  return,  the  governor-general 
demanded  nothing,  but  offered  to  the  vizier 
an  abundance  of  good  advice  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  of  unnecessary  expense,  and 
the  regular  and  orderly  management  of  his 
finances,  to  which  the  prince  engaged  to 
attend. 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty,  that  which 
related  to  the  general  resumption  of  jaghires, 
was  the  most  important  in  its  consequences. 
Among  those  affected  by  it  were  two  females 
of  high  rank — one  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
prince,  the  other  his  grandmother.  These 
ladies  were  endowed  with  jaghires  for  their 
maintenance,  which  were  now  doomed  to  con- 
fiscation ;  thus  leaving  them  dependant  for 
their  future  support  on  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  vizier,  or  on  the  power  and  inclination  of 
the  British  government  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form his  engagements.  The  begums  knew  the 
character  of  their  miserable  relative  too  well 
to  place  any  confidence  in  him,  and  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  governor-general  was  not  such 
as  could  lead  them  to  entertain  mueh  respect 
for  English  faith. 

In  addition  to  the  jaghires  with  which  they 
were  endowed,  the  begums  possessed  con- 
siderable treasure.  The  vizier  had  long  coveted 
the  possession  of  this  ;  and  Hastings,  feeling 
that  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  to  the 
finances  of  the  British  government  than  a 
transfer  to  the  vizier  of  wealth  which  would 
immediately  undereo  a  second  transfer  to  the 
treasury  of  Bengal  in  liquidation  of  his  debt, 
strenuously  recommended  the  execution  of  the 


vizier's  long-cherished  wish.  It  is  tnie  that 
to  the  younger  begum  the  good  faith  of  the 
British  government  had  been  pledged  for  the 
protection  of  her  property.  In  consideration 
of  sums  amounting  to  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  advancea  by  her  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  her  son,  the  Company  had 
solemnly  g^ranteed  to  her  the  full  and  entire 
enjoyment  of  her  estates,  effects,  and  jaghires. 
Subsequently  to  this  agreement,  both  ladies 
had  occasion  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
British  government  against  their  relation,  and 
its  interference  was  afforded  in  a  manner 
whieh  evinced  a  just  appreciation  of  the  re- 
spective positions  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Ill  fibvour  of  the  elder  begum,  who  had  no 
daim  of  right  upon  the  Company's  government^ 
the  resident  at  Oude  was  directed  simply  to 
remonstrate.  With  regard  to  the  younger 
begum,  whose  property  that  government  had 
bound  itsdf  to  defend,  a  higher  tone  was 
assumed.  The  resident  was  directed  to  afford 
her  support  in  all  the  rights  she  possessed  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  her 
and  her  son,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Com- 
pany. Notwithstanding  this  treaty — notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  formal  recognition  of 
its  binding  force,  Hastings  had,  by  an  equally 
solemn  instrument,  consented  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  begum  of  her  jaghire,  and  to  the 
oonfiscation  of  her  movable  property.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  reasons  for  the  spoliation. 
The  two  following  are  those  assigned  by 
Hastings  and  his  friends: — First,  that  the 
wealth  «f  the  younger  begum  belonged  of  right 
to  the  reigning  prince ;  that  it  bad  either 
been  improperly  alienated  from  him  by  his 
father  and  predecessor,  or  fraudulently  appro- 
priated by  his  mother,  and  that  her  retention 
of  it  was  at  variance  with  the  Mahometan  law. 
Secondly,  that  both  the  begums  were  actuated 
by  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  had  encouraged  the  rebellion 
of  Cheyt  Singh,  and  had  excited  distarbanoes 
in  other  places.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is 
not  very  formidable.  If  the  begum  had  really 
no  right  to  the  wealth  which  she  possessed, 
how  came  the  British  government  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  ber  right,  an4  formally  engage 
to  defend  it  \  The  objection,  if  valid,  came  too 
late.  The  governor-general  and  council  were 
precluded  by  their  own  acts  from  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

The  second  head  of  justification — the  charge 
of  hostility  to  the  English — rests  on  a  vast 
mass  of  documentary  testimony,  the  analysis 
of  which  would  &tigue  without  enlightening 
the  reader.  It  must  suffice  to  observe,  that  it 
consists  of  hearsay  evidence  of  the  loosest  and 
most  unsatisfactory  character,  scarcely  merit- 
ing any  sort  of  notice,  and  certainly  fietr  from 
sufficient  to  justify  such  a  measure  as  the 
plunder  of  two  women  of  high  rank  of  all  that 
they  possessed.  An  extraordinary  effort  was 
made  to  give  importance  to  this  evidence  by 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  taken.  It  consisted 
of  a  vast  number  of  affidavits,  which  werq 
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sworn  before  Uie  chief  jostiee  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta  and  the  judge  of  the  Sadder 
Dewanny  Adawlut*  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  two  titles  do  not  designate  two  per- 
sons :  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  charged  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  two  courts  subsist- 
ing under  two  different  authorities,  found 
time,  notwithstanding,  to  exercise  magisterial 
functions  which  do  not  appear  to  have  devolved 
upon  him  in  virtue  of  his  connection  with 
either.  His  stormy  contests  with  the  governor- 
general  lulled  into  the  most  soothing  calm,  he 
was  now  ready  to  Ucquey  the  heels  of  the 
same  governor^general,  for  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  hearing  affidavits  sworn  at  a  place 
where  this  leviathan  of  judicial  dignity  could 
not,  either  as  a  King's  or  Company's  judge, 
pretend  to  any  jurisdiction.  The  plan  origi- 
nated with  the  chief  justice  himself.  Hastings 
was  preparing  a  narrative  to  vindicate  his 
own  conduct  in  relation  to  Benares  and  Oude. 
Tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  the  governor- 
general  induced  the  learned  judge  to  suggest, 
with  more  seal  than  politeness,  that  the  people 
of  England  would  not  believe  Hastings  on  his 
own  word,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
support  his  statement  by  affidavits.  The 
governor-general  thereupon  inquired  whether 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  would  receive  the  necessary 
affidavits,  and  the  ever-ready  judge  promptly 
complied.  The  resident  and  his  assistant 
appear  generally  to  have  procured  th«  deposi- 
tions, the  chief  justice  swore  the  party  offering 
them,  and  thus  was  this  remarkable  body  of 
evidence  collected. 

The  execution  of  the  design  which  Hastings 
had  thus  prepared  to  justify  was,  however, 
more  tardy  than  he  had  either  wished  or 
expected.  From  timidity,  or  some  other  cause, 
the  vizier  was  slow  in  carrying  out  the  views 
which  he  appeared  to  entertain  in  common 
with  the  governor-general.  On  the  part  of 
the  begums  there  was  neither  timidity  nor 
vacillation.  They  remonstrated  against  the 
impending  alienation  of  their  property.  They 
prepared  to  follow  up  remonstrance  by  i-esist- 
anoe ;  and  so  formidable  did  their  preparations 
appear  to. the  British  resident,  that  he  re- 
quested a  regiment  of  sepoys  to  support  the 
Tizier's  officers.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe, 
th&t  Mr.  Bristow,  who  had  been  reluctantly 
re-appointed  to  the  office  of  resident  at  Oude, 
in  consequence  of  the  compact  with  Francis, 
had  been  again  removed,  ana  his  place  supplied 
by  Hastings's  attached  follower,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton.  This  was  in  open  disregard  of  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  such  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  governor-general  had  become 
so  frequent,  that  they  scarcely  call  for  notice, 
except  where  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
reader  properly  to  understand  the  events  pre- 
sented to  him. 

The  governor-general,  resolved  that  the 
designs  of  the  vizier  should  not  miscarry  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  force,  proposed  to  answer 
the  call  of  Mr.  Middleton  with  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  liberality.     Instead  of  one 


regiment,  he  directed  the  march  of  four,  with 
a  field  train  ;  but  the  resident  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  approach  of  so  numerous  a  force 
would  be  disagreeable  to  the  vizier,  and  on 
his  suggestion  its  march  was  countermanded. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Middleton  applied  him- 
self to  quicken  the  flickering  enei^y  of  the 
vizier,  and  at  length  obtained  his  authority  to 
seize  the  kellah  at  Fyzabad,  in  which  the 
younger  begum  resided.  This  was  effected 
without  bloodshed  by  a  regiment  of  British 
sepoys,  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  vizier's 
troops ;  the  force  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  defence  of  the  dwelling  retiring,  aud 
drawing  up  in  front  of  another  house  belong- 
ing to  tiie  elder  begum,  to  which  the  younger 
lady  had  previous^  withdrawn.  The  vizier 
thereupon  issued  an  order,  requiring  all  armed 
men,  except  his  own  troops,  to  depart  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  under  pain  of  being 
attacked.  Some  delay  took  pUtce  in  yielding 
obedience  to  the  order  ;  but  the  two  principal 
eunuchs  attached  to  the  establishment  of  the 
younger  begum  surrendering  themselves,  the 
town  was  soon  evacuated  by  their  armed  fol- 
lowers. After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  an 
arrangement  was  made,  the  begum  undertaking 
to  surrender  all  the  treasure  which  had  belonged 
to  the  former  vizier. 

The  process  of  surrender  commenced,  but 
prooeeded  with  a  tardiness  proportioned  to  the 
repugnance  with  which  it  was  undertaken. 
To  quicken  its  progress,  the  two  confidential 
advisers  of  the  begum  were  put  in  irons  and 
restrained  from  food.  To  relieve  themselves, 
these  persons  entered  into  an  engagement  for 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  ;  but>  in  fulfilling 
its  terms,  the  usual  proportion  of  oriental 
deUy  and  evasion  was  not  wanting.  After 
various  attempts  to  extort  payment  by  appeals 
to  the  fears  of  the  prisoners,  they  were  removed 
to  Lucknow.  The  following  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  officer  of  the  guard  there  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  acting  resident: — "The 
Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your 
guard,  this  is  to  desire  that  his  officers,  when 
they  shall  come,  may  have  free  access  to 
the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted  to  do  with 
them  as  they  shall  see  proper ;  only  taking 
care  that  they  leave  them  always  under  your 
chai-ge."  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  infliction 
of  direct  torture  was  actually  intended,  or 
whether  this  letter  was  only  a  new  expedient 
to  work  upon  the  fear  of  the  miserable  prisoners, 
in  the  expectation  of  drawing  forth  a  littie  more 
money.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  oi'der  was 
ever  acted  upon,  and  aa  the  prisoners  do  not 
appear  to  have  compUined  of  any  severities 
exceeding  those  that  they  had  previously  suf- 
fered, the  presumption  is,  that  imprisonment, 
fetters,  and  deprivation  of  food,  constituted 
the  sum  of  their  sufferings.  Still  it  is  lament- 
able to  find  the  name  of  a  servant  of  the  British 
government  attached  to  a  letter  avowedly 
sanctioning  the  use  of  torture  as  the  means  of 
extorting  money.    Nor  can  it  even  be  denied 
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that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  practice  had  heen 
previouBly  employed,  and  without  resorting  to 
the  vizier's  authority  as  a  screen.  The  irons 
fixed  on  the  limbs  of  the  prisoners  were  not 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  security,  bnt 
because  it  was  judged  that  the  pain  and  incon- 
vience  produced  by  them  would  render  the 
wearers  anxious  to  purchase  ease  by  the  sur- 
render of  treasure,  and  it  cannot  be  even  pre- 
tended that  the  withholding  of  food  could  have 
any  other  object. 

While  the  begums'  servants  were  trembling 
in  captivity  at  Lucknow,  the  palace  of  the 
begums  at  Fy zabad  was  blockaded .  But  these 
violent  measures  being  found  at  last  to  &il  of 
producing  any  adequate  effect,  the  begums  were 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  their  besiegers, 
and  their  long-suffering  servants  set  at  liberty. 

The  joy  of  the  latter  at  their  deliverance  is 
represented  as  beinp^  deeply  affecting :  weak, 
timid,  and  considerably  advanced  in  years, 
these  persons  were  little  calculated  to  meet  the 
trials  to  which  they  were  exposed.  It  seems 
impossible  to  exempt  those  to  whom  they  owe 
their  sufferings  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  or 
to  deny  that  the  series  of  transactions  of 
which  those  sufferings  form  part,  present  a 
very  discreditable  passage  in  the  history  of  the 
connection  of  England  and  India.  The  precise 
share  of  the  discredit  which  is  due  to  the 
governor-general  has  been  questioned  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exonerate  him  from  any 
portion  of  it.  To  the  seizure  of  the  jaghire, 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  younger 
begum  by  the  British  Government,  he  gave 
his  deliberate  assent.  The  seizure  of  the 
treasures  seems  to  have  been  an  after-thought, 
and  it  was  suggested  by  the  vizier  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
intended  confiscation  of  the  jaghires.  Hast- 
ings entirely  approved  of  the  design  of  appro- 
priating the  hoarded  wealth  of  the  begums, 
but  not  as  a  ransom  for  their  lands.  He 
insisted  that  both  should  be  taken,  and,  with 
some  reluctance,  the  vizier  yielded.  Hastings, 
it  must  be  added,  expressed  great  disM)proba- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  resident,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton ;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  rigour, 
but  of  his  moderation.  He  was  too  slow  in 
fulfilling  the  orders  of  the  governor-general  to 
place  the  begums  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
vizier.  Such  was  the  language  of  Hastings  ; 
such  were  his  views  with  regard  to  the  parties 
against  whom  the  proceedings  were  mainly 
directed.  The  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  un- 
happy servants  of  the  begums  are  not  attribut- 
able to  any  positive  orders  of  Hastings,  but 
he  was  apprised  of  them  shortly  after  they 
commenced,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
even  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  them. 
He  was  resolved  that  money  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  he  was  never  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  which  an  object  upon  which  his 
mind  was  fixed  was  to  be  achieved. 

The  meeting  of  Hastings  and  the  vizier  at 
Chonarghur  took  place  in  September,  1781. 
The  rest  of  the  year  was  ooneomed  in  endea- 


vouring to  force  the  courage  of  the  vizier  to 
the  point  necessary  for  executing  the  views  of 
the  governor-general.  The  first  part  of  the 
year  1782  was  occupied  in  the  violent  proceed- 
ings for  obtaining  possession  of  the  wealth  of 
the  begums,  whidi  have  been  related.  Violent 
as  they  were,  they  appeared  to  the  governor- 
general  too  tame;  and  his  displeasure  on 
this  occasion,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
was  intimated  in  no  equivocal  terms  to  the 
resident,  Mr.  Middleton.  At  last,  this  long- 
patronized  &vourite  of  Hastings  relinquish^ 
the  office  in  which  Hastings  had  pertinaciously 
maintained  him,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Bristow,  a  man  towards  whom  the  go- 
vernor-general had  always  manifested  the  most 
bitter  hostility,  and  in  whom  he  had  repeat- 
edly declared  he  could  place  no  confidence. 
Two  years  before  this  extraordinary  appoint- 
ment took  place,  Hastings  had  thus  expressed 
himself  in  a  private  letter : — "  The  wretch, 
Bristow,  is  gone  to  Lucknow.  If  he  attempts 
to  do  mischief  there,  I  will  recall  him.  For 
Grod's  sake,  help  to  rid  me  of  so  unworthy  an 
antagonist,  and  to  gain  me  the  privilege  of 
employing  my  own  instruments,  if  the  future 
salvation  of  the  Company  is  to  be  left  to  my 
care.  I  will  not  employ  Bristow,  though  my 
life  should  be  the  forfeit  of  my  refusal."  He 
did,  however,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
employ  the  man  whom  he  had  stigmatized  as 
"  a  wretch,"  and  at  the  very  place  where  he 
had  expressed  an  apprehension  that  he  might 
do  mischief;  this  too,  although  there  was 
apparently  no  prospect  of  his  life  being  en- 
dangered by  refiisal.  To  unravel  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  this  appointment  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  the  subject  is 
of  so  little  public  interest,  that  the  result,  if 
attainable,  would  not  repay  the  necessary 
labour.  Hastings  appears  to  have  ascribed 
the  appointment  to  a  desire  to  gratify  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  council ;  but  his  habitual  dis- 
simulation renders  this  doubtful.  One  point, 
at  least,  is  clear ;  it  would  argue  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  Hastings,  to 
suppose  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  finvour  of  Mr. 
Bristow.  To  whatever  his  conduct  might  be 
owing,  it  was  certainly  not  to  this. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Bristow  gave  no 
greater  satisfiiction  than  his  predecessor,  and 
a  few  months  after  his  appointment  the  go- 
vernor-general proposed  his  recall.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  his  colleagues,  and  Mr. 
Bristow  waa  permitted  to  retain  his  office  a 
little  longer.  Hastings,  however,  never  yielded 
a  pui'pose,  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  it ;  if 
foiled  in  one  attempt,  he  had  recourse  to 
another,  differing  somewhat  in  character  or  in 
the  means  of  making  it.  He  now  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  British  residency  at  Oode, 
and  the  restoration  of  power  to  the  native 
authorities.  This  proposal  was  discussed  by 
the  members  of  council  through  several  days, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  and  Hast- 
ings triumphed.     He  subsequently  tendered 
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hia  own  serviceg  to  proceed  to  Lucknow,  and, 
though  opposed  in  council,  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  this  point  also.  On  the  17th  of 
February  he  departed  on  his  journey,  and, 
passing  through  Benares,  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  wretched  state  of  the  dis- 
tricts formerly  administered  by  Cheyt  Singh. 
The  manager  first  appointed  to  act  for  the 
rajah  had  been  dismissed,  because  he  did  not 
maice  his  payments  with  punctuality.  His 
successor,  acting  upon  the  principle  that  the 
sum  fixed  for  the  revenue  must  be  collected, 
had  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  terrible  ex- 
actions, which,  together  with  a  long-continued 
drought,  had  reduced  the  country  to  devasta- 
tion. At  Lucknow,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
27th  March,  the  principal  business  of  Hastings 
was  to  make  arrangements  for  the  payment  of 
the  vizier's  debt  to  the  Company,  but  ho  also 
took  tlie  opportunity  of  restoring  to  the  be- 
gums a  portion  of  the  jaghires  of  which  they 
had  recently  been  violently  deprived.  This 
act  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  than 
that  by  which  the  ladies  were  despoiled.    It  I 


is  true  that  the  treatment  of  the  bogums  had 
been  severely  animadverted  upon  at  home,  but 
Hastings  was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  such  circumstances ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  after  denouncing 
the  princesses  as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
British  government,  watching  for  opportunities 
of  undermining  it  and  anxiously  desiring  its 
destruction,  he  now  spoke  of  both  ladies  as 
being  entirely  in  his  interest,  and  expressed 
his  Mief  that  their  influence  with  the  visier 
would  be  exercised  beneficially  for  the  country 
which  he  represented.  The  reader  who  has 
followed  the  history  of  Hastings  to  this  period 
will,  however,  have  become  accustomed  to 
these  sudden  changes,  and  have  ceased  to  feel 
any  surprise  at  them.  On  the  27th  of  August 
Hastings  quitted  Lucknow,  and  on  his  way 
through  Benares  endeavoured  to  restore  some 
degree  of  order,  the  country  being  almost 
without  a  government.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta 
early  in  November,  and  in  February  following 
embarked  tor  England. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Bt  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  year 
1779,  the  powers  of  the  existing  government 
of  Bengal  were  continued  for  one  year :  by 
another  act,  passed  in  1780,  they  were 
renewed  for  one  year  more.  In  1781  an  act 
was  passed,  by  which  the  right  of  the  Company 
to  their  exclusive  trade  and  to  the  territorial 
possessions  of  India  was  confirmed  to  them 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years*  notice,  to 
be  given  by  parliament  after  the  Ist  of  March, 
1791.  lu  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed 
to  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  session  also  produced  the  appointment  of 
a  select  and  a  secret  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Indian  affairs,  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  opposition,  the  other  by  the 
minister.  Each  committee  made  numerous 
and  voluminous  reports. 

India,  indeed,  continued  to  occupy,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  the  attention  of  parliament. 
In  May,  1782,  a  resolution,  condemnatory  of 
the  conduct  of  Hastings,  was  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors resolved  to  recall  him.  In  the  general 
court  Hastings  was  more  fortunate,  a  con- 
siderable majority  declaring  against  his  recall. 

Other  resolutions  subsequently  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  affecting  various  persons, 
and  among  them  the  king's  chief  justice,  the 
Company's  chief  judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlnt,  and  the  governor-general's  taker  of 
affidavits,    Sir  Elijah   Impey.     The    House 


addressed  the  Crown,  praying  for  his  recall, 
and  an  order  to  that  effect  was  transmitted. 
Impeachment  was  threatened,  but  not  carried 
into  effect. 

A  period  was  approaching  when  the  excite- 
ment previously  existing  on  Indian  affairs, 
great  as  it  had  been,  was  to  be  increased.  The 
ministry  of  Lord  North  had  fallen  early  in  the 
year  1782.  The  feeble  and  short-lived  admi- 
nistrations of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  earl  of  Shelburne  followed  in  succession. 
The  latter  was  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the 
united  parties  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
whose  triumph  introduced  a  cabinet  famous 
in  the  history  of  British  party  as  the  Coalition 
Ministry.  The  two  sections  of  which  this 
ministry  was  composed  had  been  long  engaged 
in  detennined  hostility  to  each  other.  The 
habitual  urbanity  of  Lord  North  had  restrained 
him  from  indulging  in  the  furious  invective  of 
his  opponents,  but  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
guage towards  him  had  been  unmeasured : 
yet  they  were  now  his  allies — a  common  desire 
to  storm  the  seat  of  power  having  brought 
together  men  whose  differences  appeared  irre- 
concilable. They  had  succeeded :  the  seals  of 
office  were  theirs,  but  not  the  confidence  of 
the  Crown,  nor  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
By  the  king  they  were  hated.  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  party  he  had  long  disliked,  and  his  late 
favourite,  Lord  North,  by  his  union  with  that 
party,  had  lost  for  ever  the  confidence  of  his 
V  2 
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majesty,  wliich  he  had  before  no  largely 
enjoyed.  With  the  people  the  new  ministry 
WM  eminently  unpopalar,  the  monstrous 
Racrifice  of  principle  which  had  been  made  for 
its  formation  having  disgusted  honest  and 
consistent  men  of  all  parties.  Still  the  minis- 
try was  strong ;  it  had  the  support  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  great  and  powerful  fiunilies  of 
the  country,  and  on  this  ground  it  hoped  to 
defy  the  united  hostility  of  king  and  people. 

At  this  time  every  man  cocud  declaim  on 
the  misgoyemment  of  India,  and  every  man 
was  prepared  with  a  remedy  ;  it  would  have 
been  strange,  therefore,  if  a  ministry  so  bold 
and,  in  their  own  belief,  so  strong,  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  reforming  Indian 
affairs.  The  Coalition  Ministry  entered  office 
in  April,  1783.  On  the  18th  of  November 
following,  Mr.  Fox,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for 
the  better  government  of  our  territorial  pos- 
sessions and  dependencies  in  India."  Having 
prepared  the  way,  by  attacking  the  East- India 
Company  and  all  persons  connected  with  it, 
Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  expound  the  pUn  which 
himself  and  his  colleagues  had  prepared  for 
its  annihilation.  All  power,  oonmnercial  as 
well  as  political,  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Company  and  transferred  to  two  boards  :  one 
to  consist  of  seven  persons,  to  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  years,  under  whose  control  tlie  whole 
government  of  India  was  to  be  placed ;  the 
other  to  be  composed  of  a  Urger  number  of 
persons,  to  be  csJled  asnstants,  who  were  to 
manage  the  oommerdal  business,  but  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  chief  board  of  seven.  The 
members  of  these  boards  were  to  be  appointed 
in  the  first  instance  by  parliament — that  is, 
they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Coalition 
Ministry.  Subsequently,  vacancies  in  the 
supreme  board  were  to  be  supplied  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  king;  in  the  inferior,  by  election 
by  the  proprietors  of  East-India  stock.  These 
regulations  exposed  the  objects  of  the  con- 
trivers of  the  plan,  and  proved  them  to  have 
been,  power  and  patronage.  The  members  of 
the  supreme  board,  it  has  been  seen,  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  minister,  either  in  parlia- 
ment or  in  the  closet  The  members  of  the 
inferior  board  were,  after  the  first  appoint- 
ments, to  be  elected  by  the  proprietors  of 
East-India  stock.  Why  were  the  first  appoint- 
ments excepted?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer.  Because  the  ministry  wanted  the 
power  of  providing  for  some  hunny  depend- 
ents. The  whole  patronage  of  India,  too, 
was,  directly  or  indirectly,  transferred  to  the 
ministry,  it  was  to  be  exercised  by  seven 
persons,  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
parliament  in  which  the  voice  of  the  minister 
was  predominant,  and  subsequently  by  the 
minister  for  the  time  being,  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  It  was  to  be  transferred  from  a  quarter 
where  it  could  rarely,  if  ever,  be  used  for 
political  purposes,  to  hands  by  which  it  would 
never  be  employed  for  any  other  purpose. 
From  one  section  of  the  cabinet  this,  pprfaapsy 


might  have  been  expected.  Lord  North  and 
his  friends  had  been  charged,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  by  their  former  opponents  and 
present  colleagues,  with  a  disposition  to  fiivour 
arbitrary  principles  ;  but  how  was  the  plan  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  doctrines  of  the  other  sec- 
tion of  the  administration — of  the  men  who 
had  always  professed  to  dread  the  extension  of 
ministerial  influence,  and  who  avowed  a  belief 
"that  the  power  of  the  Crovrn  had  increased, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ?  ** 
— how  could  they  support  a  project  for  adding 
'  a  vast  mass  of  the  most  desirable  patronage  to 
that  already  possessed  by  the  minbtry,  and 
thus  increasing  an  influence  which  they  re* 

ftresented  as  threatening  to  overwhelm  the 
iberties  of  the  country?  The  answer  is, 
when  they  indulged  in  denouncing  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  Crown  or  the  ministry, 
they  were  out  of  office,  and  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  dispensing  that  influence  which 
they  professed  to  abhor — they  were  now  in 
office,  and  their  new  position  was  so  agreeable, 
that  they  were  anxious  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
possible.  Mr.  Powys,  a  county  member  who 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debate,  imagined 
the  great  leader  of  the  popular  section  of  the 
cabinet  to  express  himself  in  this  manner  : — 
**  I  have  now  forced  mpelf  into  a  most  exalted 
station  ;  the  people,  by  whose  means  I  reached 
it^  begin,  however,  to  think  less  of  me  than 
before.  But  still  I  have  great  influence  in  the 
country.  I  have  formed  connections  with 
many  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom — 
families  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  distin- 
guished character,  who  are  all  combined  to 
support  my  administration.  I  have  joined  a 
party  which  I  had  driven  two  years  ago  from 
the  helm  of  government,  by  my  unremitted 
exertions  for  years  together.  But  as  my  popu^ 
larity  is  on  the  wane,  I  will  make  good  use  of 
my  time:  the  whole  Indies  shall,  for  this 
reason,  contribute  to  the  splendour  and  per- 
manence of  my  power.  I  will  take  advantage 
of  the  zenith  of  my  power  to  build  me  a  golden 
fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  promL<ie. 
That  fortress  I  will  liot  only  render  impregna- 
ble, but  garrison  with  a  select  number  of 
picked  friends  and  chosen  adherents,  on  wha«« 
zeal  and  attachment  I  can  safely  rely — ^afortreaa 
which  no  contingency  shall  be  able  to  assail 
with  success — which  will  neither  yield  to  the 
call  of  the  people  nor  the  inclination  of  the  ' 
sovereign."  — ^ 

The  ministry,  however,  relying  on  their 
numerical  strength,  felt  that  they  could  defy 
alike  general  reasoning  and  personal  attack, 
for  on  every  division  ^ey  commanded  a  ma- 
jority of  about  two  to  one  ;  and  the  bill  being 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  finally  tran^rred  to  the  Lords. 
The  East-India  Company  had  petitioned  the 
Commons  against  the  bill,  and  been  heard  at 
its  bar  by  counsel.  The  same  course  waa 
taken  in  the  upper  house,  though  probably 
with  but  slender  expectations  of  success.  Oa 
the  15th  December,  Mr.  Dallas^  one  of  the 
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Company's  counsel,  having  called  some  wit- 
nesses to  establish  the  case  which  he  was 
intrusted  to  support,  requested  that  the  house 
would  indulge  him  by  adjourning  to  the  next 
day.  This  was  opposed — especially  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  who  was  named  in  the  bill  as  the 
first  commissioner  of  the  superior  board.  The 
duke  of  Portland,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
administration,  followed,  and  adverted  to  an 
extraordinary  rumour  which  had  been  circu- 
lated pretty  generally,  in  which,  he  said,  the 
name  of  the  most  sacred  character  in  the 
kingdom  had  been  aspersed,  and  the  name  of 
a  noble  lord,  he  hoped,  abused.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  spoke  more  distinctly,  and  read 
from  a  ministerial  newspaper  an  article  an- 
nouncing the  prevalence  of  a  report,  that  his 
majesty  had  withdrawn  his  approbation  from 
the  East-India  Bill,  and  his  confidence  from 
those  by  whom  it  was  framed,  in  consequenoe 
of  an  interview  with  Earl  Temple,  but  treating 
the  rumour  as  a  fabrication.  Earl  Temple 
thereupon  rose,  and  admitted  that  the  king 
had  honoured  him  with  a  conference,  in  which 
he  had  given  certain  advice.  What  that 
advice  was,  he  would  not  state ;  but  he  was 
ready,  he  said,  to  tell  their  lordships  what  it 
was  not — it  was  not  friendly  to  the  principle 
and  object  of  the  India  Bill.  After  some 
further  discussion,  a  motion  to  postpone  the 
further  hearing  of  evidence  till  the  following 
day  was  carri^.  On  that  day  the  business 
was  resumed,  and  on  the  day  after,  the  motion 
that  "  the  bill  be  committed  "  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  nineteen.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  interview  of  Earl  Temple  with  the  king, 
and  of  the  ascertained  fact  that  his  majesty 
disapproved  of  the  bill.  Many  peers  who  had 
intrusted  their  proxies  to  ministers,  withdrew 
them,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  two  days 
before  had  voted  with  ministers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  on  this  occasion  absented 
himself  from  the  house.  The  fate  of  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  the  fiite  of  the  bill,  was 
now  sealed.  They  had  still  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but, 
encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the  upper  house, 
the  sovereign  resolved  to  dismiss  them.  The 
mode  in  wluch  this  was  effected  was  singularly 
expressive  of  the  royal  disapprobation.  At 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
December,  a  messenger  delivered  to  the  two 
secretaries  of  state  an  order  from  the  king, 
"  that  they  should  deliver  up  the  seals  of  their 
offices,  aud  send  them  by  the  under  secre- 
taries, Mr.  Eraser  and  Mr.  Nepean,  as  a 
personal  interview  would  ibe  disagreeable  to 
him."  The  seals,  as  soon  as  delivered,  were 
given  to  Earl  Temple,  who  by  letter  announced 
to  the  remaining  members  of  the  cabinet  their 
dismission  from  office. 

A  new  ministry  was  forthwith  formed,  of 
which  Mr.  W^iUiam  Pitt,  then  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  became  the  head ;  but  he 
found  an  intractable  Houi^e  of  Commons, 
against  whose  opposition  he  for  several  weeks 
contended  without  effect.     On  the  14th  of 


January,  1784,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  better  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company. 
Its  leading  provision  was,  "  that  a  board 
should  be  instituted,  to  be  appointed  by  his 
majesty,  consisting  of  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  privy  councillors,"  to  which 
board  the  despatches  of  the  Company  were  to 
be  submitted  for  approval.  The  bill  was 
brought  in,  passed  through  the  earlier  stages, 
and  then,  on  a  division,  lost.  Mr.  Fox  imme- 
diately moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on 
the  same  subject,  but  no  progress  was  made 
with  it.  The  contest  between  the  two  parties 
found  other  matter  of  excitement,  which  kept 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  perpetual  heat  till 
the  24  th  March,  when  parliament  was  dissolved. 

In  the  new  parliament  the  balance  of  parties 
was  reversed,  and  the  minister  had  a  powerful 
majority.  On  the  2nd  July  he  introduced  an 
India  Bill,  resemblinff  in  its  principal  pro- 
visions that  which  had  been  lost  in  the  pre- 
ceding session.  It  was  opposed  vehemently  by 
the  coalition  party,  but  passed  the  House  o 
Commons  on  the  28th  «fuly.  It  passed  the 
Lords  with  &r  greater  ease,  and  ultimately 
became  law. 

Pursuing  the  train  of  home  affikirs,  we  find 
the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  govern- 
ment Board  of  Commissioners,  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  the  act  of  1784,  an  in- 
quiry into  this  subject   had  been  required. 

The  Court  of  Directors  proceeded  to  carry 
into  effect  the  intention  of  the  act,  and  framed 
a  despatch,  addressed  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  Madras,  requirmg  them  to  enter 
upon  a  full  investigation.  But  the  authority 
with  which  the  court  had  to  co-operate  took 
a  different  view.  The  newly-  constituted 
Board  of  Commissioners,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Mr.  Dundas,  declared  that  no  such  in- 
quiiy  as  that  proposed,  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, was  necessary,  and,  dividing  the 
alleged  debts  into  three  classes,  they  resolved 
that  the  account  of  the  whole  should  be  made 
up  with  interest,  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Carnatic  should  be  annually 
set  apart  for  the  liquidation. 

This  was  either  a  lamentable  error  of  judg- 
ment or  a  culpable  breach  of  duty.  The  claims 
of  the  alleged  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
were  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  tho 
highest  degree  of  suspicion.  If  ever  there 
were  claims  which  called  for  minute  and 
searching  Inquiry,  such  were  these.  The 
course  t^en  by  the  ministry  upon  tiiis  ques- 
tion tended  to  cast  great  discredit  upon  them, 
and  to  affi)rd  to  the  opposition  favourable 
ground  of  attack.  On  the  28th  of  February, 
1785,  Mr.  Fox  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  subject,  and  moved 
for  the  papers  connected  with  the  inquiry. 
The  motion  was  lost,  as  were  two  similar 
motions  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  opportu* 
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nity  was  taken  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
miuistry,  and  to  adduce  plausible  reasons  for 
believing  that  tho  decision  was  attributable  to 
parliamentary  influence.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  a  person  named  Paul  Benfield  was  one  of 
the  chief  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  that  he  represented  several  other  creditors. 
Much  jugglery  had  been  subsequently  prac- 
tised, and  the  name  of  Benfield  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  of  creditoi-s,  and  been 
restored  to  it,  as  circumstances  suited.  At 
length,  Benfield  had  procured  himself  to  be 
elected  to  parliament,  together  (according  to 
Burke)  with  seven  other  persons,  of  like  prin- 
ciples and  views  with  himself.  He  soon  after- 
wards departed  for  Madras,  leaving  as  his 
representative  Mr.  Bichard  Atkinson,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  the  ministir delighted  to  honour, 
on  the  ground,  it  was  alleged  and  believed,  of 
the  pains  which  he  had  taken  to  promote  the 
return  of  members  of  parliament  favourable 
to  their  interests.  The  defence  of  ministers 
was  weak,  but  their  majority  was  large.  The 
papers  were  refused,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  interests  might  suffer  from 
giving  them  publicity.  It  is  not  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  ministers  were  influenced  by  this 
fear,  for  a  bookseller  had  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  papers,  and  published  them. 

In  this  instance  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  advantages  of  the  revised  system  for  admi- 
nistering the  government  of  India  were  not 
fully  realised,  and  that  the  power  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  was  used  to  perpetrate  a  foul 
job.  Yet  even  here  some  advantage  over  the 
more  simple  system  is  apparent.  The  Court 
of  Directors  had  the  power  of  remonstrating 
ag^ainst  what  they  considered  an  act  of  gross 
injustice  and  improvidence,  and  they  did  re- 
monstrate. Their  resistance  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  party  opposed  to  ministers 
in  parliament,  and  though  the  evil  was  not  re- 
dressed, it  was  exposed. 

The  stage  of  Indian  politics  was  now  about 
to  be  occupied  by  a  drama  of  greater  dignity, 
though,  perhaps,  of  less  importance.  For  se- 
veral years,  the  administration  of  Hastings 
had  been  violently  attacked  in  parliament, 
and  nearly  every  party  in  the  state  had  joined 
in  condemning  him.  In  a  series  of  reports, 
of  which  Burke  was  the  framer,  his  principid 
acts  had  been  assailed  with  great  talent  and 
great  severity.  Threats  of  further  proceed i  ngs 
had  been  held  out,  and  on  the  return  of  Has- 
tings to  England,  Burke  declared,  that  if  the 
tasK  were  undertaken  by  no  one  else,  he 
should  stand  forth  as  the  accuser  of  the  re- 
turned governor-general.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  well  disposed  to  execute 
the  ofBce  which  he  thus  undertook ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  ardour  was 
not  shared  by  some  of  his  parliamentary  friends, 
without  whose  assistance  the  attempt  must 
fail.  The  ministry,  though  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  the  pledged  accusers  of  Hastings, 
were  notoriously  indisposed  to  proceed  against 
bim  I  And  had  Hastings  been  willing  to  accept 


the  boon  with  which  Sir  Tliomas  Bumbold  and 
others  were  content  —  had  he  been  satisfied 
with  retirement  and  impunity,  it  is  possible, 
as  the  pledges  of  statesmen  are  soon  forgotten, 
that  he  might  have  been  permitted  to  sink  un- 
disturbed into  obscurity.  But  Hastings  was 
ambitious.  He  had  come  back,  not  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  forbearance  of  his  foes,  but  to 
challenge  honours  and  rewards.  He  was  aware 
that  his  enemies  were  numerous,  and,  both  from 
their  abilities  and  political  influence,  power- 
ful ;  but  he  knew  also,  that  he  was  not  with- 
out supporters,  some  acting  from  principle  and 
feeling,  some  stimulated  by  the  liberality  with 
which  he  distributed  his  funds.  In  addition 
to  this  source  of  encouragement,  he  felt  strong 
in  the  consciousness  that  he  deserved  what  be 
sought.  .Looking  back  to  the  many  equivocal, 
and  more  than  equivocal,  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration, this  may  appear  strange,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact.  Hastings's  extrava- 
gant self-esteem  would  not  allow  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  oould  do  wrong,  or  at  least 
that  he  could  err  to  any  serious  extent.  The 
proudest  pontiff  that  ever  boasted  the  power 
of  the  keys  had  scarcely  a  higher  opinion  of 
his  own  infallibility  than  had  Hastings.  He 
expressed  astonishment  that  acts  which  all 
mankind  condemned,  should  draw  forth  repro- 
bation— and  his  astonishment  was  not  always 
affected.  In  some  cases,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  really  felt  it:  the  acts  were  his — 
therefore  they  were  right.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  feelings  and  hopes,  Hastings  was 
prepared  to  dare  his  opponents  to  tho  combat, 
it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  in  this  course  he  was 
influenced  by  the  conviction  that  they  would 
not  have  the  courage  to  proceed,  and  he  could 
not  but  feelthatif  they  declined  his  challenge, 
they  would  leave  him  m  possession  of  the  van- 
tage-ground. 

Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1786,  Burke  was  reminded  of  his 
promise  to  proceed  by  Hastings's  agent.  Major 
Scott,  who,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  his  principal,  had,  in  conformity  with  the 
precedent  set  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  attor- 
neys, procured  a  seat  in  parliament.  If  Burke 
and  his  friends  were  wavering,  this  determined 
their  course,  and  on  the  17th  February  the 
preliminary  proceedings  against  Hastings  com- 
menced by  a  motion  for  papers  relating  to 
the  presents  and  other  moneys  privately  re- 
received  by  the  late  governor-general.  In  the 
speech  by  which  this  matter  was  introduced, 
Burke  announced  his  intention  to  proceed 
further;  and  after  adverting  to  the  variouB 
modes  of  effecting  his  purpose — a  prosecution 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  an  impeachment  beforo  the 
House  of  Lords — declared  his  preference  for  the 
last.  It  will  be  unnec&^»ary  to  pursue  iu 
detail  the  steps  taken  by  Hastings's  accusers. 
They  continued  to  collect  and  bring  forward 
various  matters  of  charge  till  the  26th  of 
April,  when  Major  Scott  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Hastings  prAyiug  to  be  heard  in  his 
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defenoe.  Leave  was  granted,  and  on  the  Ist 
May  the  accused  party  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  where  he  commenced  reading  a 
paper  of  great  length,  which  he  concluded  on 
the  following  day. 

Up  to  this  period,  and  for  some  weeks  after- 
wards, the  influence  of  the  ministry  had  been 
S'ven  to  Hastings.  On  the  2nd  June  the 
ouse  of  Commons  negatived  a  motion  made 
in  committee  by  Burke,  on  the  conduct  of 
Hastings,  in  relation  to  the  Bohilla  war,  and 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  a  few  years  before  had  moved 
and  carried  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  that 
conduct,  now  voted  in  the  majority.  On  the 
ISth  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Fox  made  a 
motion  in  committee,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  ground  for  impeaching  Hastings,  in  re- 
ference to  his  treatment  of  Cheyi  Singh.  By 
this  time  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  ministry;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
after  a  speech  in  which  he  maintained  that 
Cheyt  Singh  was  a  dependent  of  the  British 
government,  that  he  might  reasonably  be  call- 
ed upon  for  additional  expenditure  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  that  the  occasion  on  which 
Hastings  desired  assistance  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  demand,  and  that  the  amount  re- 
quired was  not  excessive,  declared  his  in- 
tention to  vote  with  the  accusers  of  the 
governor-general,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine 
which  he  levied  was  exorbitant.  The  friends 
of  Htetings  were  astonished  at  this  sudden 
change  in  the  minister's  views,  which  has 
never  yet  been  adequately  accounted  for.  It 
was  now  evident  that,  with  ministers  and  op- 
position united  against  him,  Hastings  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  House  of  Commons 
— that  impeachment  was  inevitable,  and  that 
to  the  House  of  Lords  he  must  look  for  the 
sentence  which  should  finally  deliver  or  con- 
demn him. 

Of  the  session  of  1 787  the  charges  against 
Hastings  constituted  the  main  bunness.  On 
the  8rd  of  April  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prosecute  an  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  included  the  celebrated 
names  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Wind- 
ham. An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  that 
of  HastingB*8  old  enemy,  Francis,  but  it  fiiiled. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  renewed  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Fox  for  adding  Mr.  Francis  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  motion  received  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Francis  himself,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length ;  but  the  House  did  not 
agree  with  the  mover  and  his  independent 
supporter,  and  rejected  the  proposal  by  a  large 
majority.  The  managers  consoled  the  disap- 
pointed candidate  by  a  flattering  letter,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  they  re- 
quested that  he  would  attend  their  meetings, 
and  aid  tiiem  by  his  information  and  oounsel. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  Mr.  Burke,  in  their  name,  formally  im- 
pe.nched  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. Hastings  was  subsequently  conim i t- 
tod  to  the  custody  of  the  serjean^t-arms,  from 


which  he  was  discharged  on  finding  baU,  him- 
self in  two  thousand  pounds,  and  two  sureties 
in  one  thousand  pounds  each.  There  was  little 
reason  to  believe  that  Hastings  meditated  es- 
cape ;  but  if  such  an  intention  were  appre- 
hended, the  amount  of  security  required  was 
ludicrously  inadequate. 

The  trial  did  not  conmience  till  the  13th  of 
February  in  the  following  year.  The  excite- 
ment was  extraordinary,  and  Westminster 
Hall,  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion, 
was  crowded  by  groups  of  £sshionabIe  persons 
of  both  sexes,  as  though  to  witness  a  public 
spectacle.  Two  days  were  spent  in  reading 
ine  articles  of  impeachment  and  Hastings's 
answer,  an  exercise  from  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed the  motley  crowd  of  listeners  derived 
but  indifferent  amusement.  On  the  third  day 
the  great  orator  appeared,  with  all  the  advan- 
tage which  the  dry  and  tedious  occupation  of 
the  preceding  days  could  afibrd  him.  The  duty 
assigned  to  Burke  was  to  explain  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  impeachment  had  been  under- 
taken, and  give  a  general  view  of  the  charges 
against  the  prisoner ;  an  extensive  field,  no 
part  of  which  the  orator  seemed  willing  to 
neglect.  His  speech  was  continued  through 
four  days,  and,  as  an  appeal  to  the  passions, 
was  pre-eminently  successful.  Ladies  were 
carried  out  of  the  hall  in  a  fainting  state,  and 
even  in  the  sterner  sex  Burke's  descriptions 
produced  visible  agitation.  These  fiiots  attest 
the  power  of  the  speaker ;  but  had  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence  been  permanent,  its  exercise 
would  have  been  most  unjust  to  the  prisoner, 
and  greatly  in  opposition  to  the  wise  and  salu- 
tary principle,  that^  in  deciding  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  an  accused  person,  the  verdict 
should  be  determined  by  evidence,  not  by 
declamation.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  Burke's  extraordinary  display  was  not 
calculated  to  defeat  his  object.  After  being 
borne  alofb  on  the  wings  of  his  impassioned 
eloquence,  the  judges  h«l  to  listen  to  the  cold 
and  dry  statements  of  the  living  witnesses  that 
might  be  called  to  prove  the  alleged  facts,  or, 
what  was  still  less  exciting,  to  the  reading  of 
long  extracts  from  official  papers.  Even  if  no 
facts  were  overstated  in  the  opening  address, 
the  contrast  between  the  fervour  with  which 
it  was  composed  and  delivered,  and  the  long 
and  monotonous  supplement  by  which  it  was 
to  be  sustained,  could  scarcely  fail  to  diminish 
the  eflect  of  the  evidence  below  that  which 
under  other  circumstances  it  would  have  pro- 
duced. Had  Burke  been  summing  up  after 
the  evidence  had  been  gone  through,  the 
splendid  lights  of  his  fancy  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  surrounding  ordinary  facts  with  a 
(wlouring  not  natural  to  them,  and  he  might 
have  carried  the  minds  of  the  ardent  and  sus- 
ceptible willing  captives  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  was  desirous  of  conducting  them. 
As  it  was,  be  delivered  a  magnificent  oration, 
which  was  listened  to  with  delight,  and  oulo- 
gised  with  enthusiasm — and  these  were  all  th« 
effects  produced. 
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Burke  baviog  concluded  his  task.  Fox  roee 
to  state  the  course  which  the  mansgers,  oo 
behalf  of  the  CommoDs,  proposed  to  pursue. 
It  was  to  treat  each  charge  separately;  to 
open  it)  and  then  await  the  prisoner's  defence 
before  proceeding  to  anoUier.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  inquired  whether  this  couree  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  counsel  for  the  accused  ; 
they  objected,  as  it  must  ha?e  been  anticipated 
that  tbey  would.  The  Lords  withdrew  to  con- 
sider the  point,  and  determined  that  the  entire 
case  for  the  prosecution  must  be  opened  before 
the  prisoner  was  called  on  for  bis  defence. 
This  decision  was  obviously  just  and  reason- 
able. The  mode  of  proceeding  proposed  by 
the  managers  was  contrary  to  Uie  practice  of 
all  courts  of  justice,  and  its  adoption  would 
have  been  an  act  of  cruelty  towards  the  prisoner, 
by  subjecting  him  to  the  chance  of  being  en- 
tangled in  snares  and  pitfalls  irom  which 
neither  discretion  nor  innocence  might  be  able 
to  preserve  him. 

The  first  charge  opened  against  Hastings  re- 
lated to  his  conduct  towards  Cheyt  Sinsh,  and 
the  court  was  addressed  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grey.  In  the  examination  of 
witnesses  which  followed,  a  fresh  difference 
arose  between  the  managers  and  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  A  witness  called  by  the 
former  having  answered  a  question  put  by  one 
of  them  in  the  negative,  was  asked  whether  he 
had  no^  on  a  former  occasion,  answered  the 
same  question  in  the  affirmative.  Hastings's 
couns^  objected,  on  the  known  principle  &at 
a  party  must  not  discredit  his  own  witness. 
The  point  was  decided  by  the  Lords  against 
the  managers. 

The  second  charge  brought  forward  related 
to  the  begums  of  Onde.  It  was  opened  by 
Mis,  Adam,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Pelham. 
Sixteen  days  were  spent  in  hearing  evidence, 
after  whi<£  Sheridan  summed  up  m  a  speech 
inferior  only  to  the  opening  speech  of  Burke  in 
its  exciting  effect.  No  further  procress  was 
made  during  this  session.  The  trial  had  occu- 
pied thirty-five  days,  and  two  chaiges,  out  of 
a  list  containing  t^  times  that  number,  had 
been  entered  upon.  Further  proceedings  were 
adjourned  till  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

The  illness  of  the  king  and  other  causes 
prevented  the  resumption  of  the  trial  until  the 
:)lst  of  April,  when  a  ohaige  of  receiving  pre- 
sents was  opened  by  Mr.  Burke.  Having 
occasion  in  his  speech  to  refer  to  Nuncomar, 
he  used  expressions  of  which  Hastings  com- 
plained by  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  said  that  "  Hastings  had  murdered  Kun- 
comar  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey." 
The  language  was  strong,  and  its  use  could  be 
justified  only  by  reference  to  the  extraordinaiy 
latitude  of  exaggeration  in  which  advocates 
are  accustomed  to  indulge.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  matter  was  treated  in  a  great 
degree  as  a  party  question,  and  a  motion  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Pitt,  declaring  that  the  House 
had  given  Mr.  Burke  no  authority  to  impute  the 
death  of  Nuncomar  to  Hastings,  was  carried. 


In  the  prosecution  of  the  charge  relating  to 
the  receipt  of  presents,  various  questions  arose 
as  to  tbe  admissibility  of  evidence  ;  the  mana- 
gers continually  claiming  an  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  courts,  and  the  Peers 
invariably  deciding  that  they  were  boond  by 
them.  In  this  manner  the  session  of  17S9 
was  consumed ;  and  when  half  only  of  the 
charge  relating  to  the  receipt  of  presents  had 
been  proceeded  with,  the  consideratiim  of  the 
remainder  was  postponed  to  a  future  session. 
Hastings  compUuned  of  being  subjected  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time  to  the  anxiety  of  remain- 
ing on  tri^.  His  complaint  was  just,  but  it 
was  couched  in  a  tone  of  affected  and  over- 
strained humility,  ludicrously  contrasting  with 
the  arrogant  character  of  the  man.  The  next 
session  was  wasted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding.  Parliament  was  then  dissolved, 
and  a  question  arose,  whether  the  impeach- 
ment did  not  abate  by  the  dissolution.  After 
much  delay,  both  houses  determined  that  it 
did  not ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1791,  pro- 
ceedings were  renewed  in  Westminster  HalL 
Another  charge,  imputing  corruption  in  various 
forms,  was  opened,  and  with  thM  the  managers 
intimated  their  intention  of  closing  their  case. 
On  the  2nd  of  June  Hastings  read  his  defence, 
and  with  this  the  proceedings  of  the  session 
closed. 

Two  succeeding  sessions,  those  of  1792  and 
1793,  were  occupied  by  the  speeches  of  counsel 
and  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  defence 
of  Hastings.  In  that  of  1794,  the  managers 
proceeded  to  reply  to  the  case  of  the  accused, 
and  to  adduce  evidence  in  disproval  of  it ;  and 
their  labours  occupied  all  the  time  allotted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  trial  during  that 
session.  In  1795,  the  long-protracted  pro- 
ceedings were  at  last  brought  to  a  close.  On 
the  23rd  of  April,  in  that  year,  Hastings  was 
acquitted  on  most  of  the  articles  of  charge  by 
large  majorities,  and  on  some  unanimously. 
Thus  terminated  this  most  extraordinary  triid, 
after  a  duration  of  seven  years. 

Of  the  four  charges  on  which  the  Commons 
proceeded,  tbe  first  afforded  no  just  or  reason- 
able ground  for  impeachment  Cheyt  Singh 
was  regarded  by  tbe  aocusers  of  Hastings  as 
an  independent  prince,  liable  only  to  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute,  which  under  no 
circumstances  was  to  be  increased.  This  was 
not  his  position.  He  was  a  disobedient 
dependent^  and  Hastings  erred  only  in  medi- 
tating  tbe  infliction  of  a  punishment  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  offence.  This  deserved  bisme, 
but  it  did  not  deserve  impeachment.  The 
charge  respecting  the  b^^ms  was  far  better 
founded.  Here  the  conduct  of  Hastings 
merited  something  more  than  mere  censure. 
The  charge  relating  to  presents  would  also 
have  justly  subjected  him  to  punishment, 
could  it  have  been  proved ;  but  though  there 
were  many  suspicious  circumstances,  there 
was  nothing  amounting  to  legal  evidence. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  fourth 
charge,  implying  various  acts  of  a  corrupt 
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character.  The  managers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appear^  indeed,  to  have  been  sensible 
that  they  could  not  maintain  their  charges 
without  they  were  permitted  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  rules  of  evidence  vhich  have 
been  long  established  and  are  universally 
recognized  in  English  courts  of  law — ^a  most 
arrogant  and  mischievous  attempt.  If  the 
rules  be  good,  they  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
all  cases;  if  evil,  they  ought  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  to  maintain  them  where  private  indivi- 
duals are  concerned,  and  relieve  the  House  of 
Commons  from  their  operation,  would  be 
equivalent  to  saying  that  where  the  House  of 
Commons  appeared  as  a  prosecutor,  it  should 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  any  means,  however 
unjust,  to  procure  conviction.  If  any  differ- 
ence should  be  made,  it  certainly  should  not  be 
in  favour  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  vast 
power  needs  not  undue  addition,  and  the  party 
spirit  which  clings  to  its  acts,  even  as  a  public 
prosecutor,  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a 
diminution  of  ordinary  power,  rather  than  the 
addition  of  any  of  an  extraordinary  character. 

Attaching  no  greater  importance  than  they 
deserve  to  the  whining  appeals  of  Hastings, 
it  is  but  just  to  admit  that  he  had  great  reason 
to  complain.  It  was  alleged,  indeed,  that  the 
delay  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the 
pertinacity  with  which  his  counsel  resisted 
the  introduction  of  matter  which  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  is  not  evidence.  But  in  this  they 
were  exercising  an  undoubted  right,  and  the 
charge  of  occasioning  delay  may  justly  be  re- 
torted on  the  managers  for  persisting  in  offer- 
ing that  as  evidence,  which  they  knew  to  be 
inadmissible. 

Hastings  survived  the  termination  of  his 
trial  more  than  twenty  years;  but  his  days 
were  passed  in  comparative  obscurity,  his 
retirement  being  only  occasionally  broken  by 
some  feeble  attempts  to  grasp  those  honours 
to  which  he  held  himself  entitled,  and  which, 
even  to  the  last  hour  of  a  very  long  life,  he 
does  not  appear  altogether  to  have  despaired 
of  attaining.  When  the  question  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Company's  powers  was,  in  1813, 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Hastings  was  called  upon  to  give  the 
house  the  benefit  of  his  evidence.  He  was 
received  with  marled  respect,  and  on  his  re- 
tirement the  members  simultaneously  rose  to 
render  him  honour. 

No  man  has  been  more  bitterly  reviled,  or 
more  extravagantly  praised,  than  Hastings ; 
nearly  all  who  have  spoken  or  written  of  him 
have  been  fierce  partisans — the  calmness  of  un- 
biassed judgment  has  rarely  been  brought  to 
the  examination  of  his  character.  On  one 
point  friends  and  foes  must  agree — that  he 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents — that,  as 
fiir  as  intellectual  qualifications  constitute 
competency,  he  was  eminently  competent  to , 
the  high  duties  in  the  discharge  of  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  life  was  passed.  He 
was  not  only  able  but  laborious  ;  nis  time  and 
thoughts  were  giveo  to  the  business  of  his 


station  without  reserve,  and  almost  without 
intermission.  Few  of  his  successors  have 
equalled  him  in  ability — none  have  surpassed 
him  in  industry. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  see  that  England 
could  not  maintain  her  position  in  India  as 
an  isolated  power.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
discern  the  necessity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment forming  alliances  with  the  native  states, 
and  gradually  advancing  to  that  commanding 
situation  which  it  has  since  attained.  These 
views  were  in  his  time  greatly  unpopular  in 
England  ;  but  experience,  both  evil  and  good, 
has  since  proved  their  soundness. 

Hastings,  too,  did  much  to  reform  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  the  British  provinces. 
He  found  the  country  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  series  of  revolutions  and  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  governments.  The  revenue 
and  judicial  establishments  were  utterly  in- 
effective, and  he  had  to  make  provisions  for 
their  reform.  He  did  not  render  them  perfect, 
nor  even  reasonably  good,  but  he  gave  them 
somedegree  of  efficiency,  and  his  laboursformed 
the  groundwork  on  which  subsequent  endea- 
vours for  their  improvement  have  been  based. 

Hastings  was  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  which  he  govern- 
ed, and  upholding  the  interests  of  those  whom 
he  served.  But  his  moral  constitution  was 
defective,  and  the  means  by  which  he  sought 
to  promote  worthy  and  laudable  objects  were 
often  utterly  indefensible.  If  the  state  wanted 
money,  he  appears  to  have  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  supply  the  want  without  inquiring 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  modes  resorted  to. 
His  whole  policy  was  based  on  the  loosest  ex- 
pediency, and  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be 
fettered  by  a  principle  for  a  moment  after  it 
was  convenient  to  cast  it  aside.  With  a  mind 
of  extraordinary  power,  he  seems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  understanding  the  plainest  obliga- 
tions of  justice,  and  the  defects  of  his  moral 
judgment  were  not  corrected  by  any  delicacy 
of  feeling.  His  sympathies  were  weak. 
Stately,  cold,  and  artificial,  he  manifested 
little  of  human  passion,  except  in  its  darker 
forms.  His  hatred  was  intense,  and  its 
violence  was  aggravated  by  the  lofty  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  himself.  He  *had  a 
right  to  think  of  himself  highly  ;  but  no  man 
can  be  justified  in  entertaining  that  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-men  which  he 
cherished,  and  which  was  manifested  in  so 
many  acts  of  his  life. 

An  absurd  love  of  mystery  for  its  own  sake — 
a  powerful  tendency  to  dissemble  his  thoughts 
and  purposes,  and  appear  what  he  was  not — a 
perverse  fondness  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
poses by  indirect  and  crooked  means,  even 
when  no  perceivable  advantage  could  be  gained 
by  their  use — ^these  were  not  less  striking,  and 
scarcely  less  un<imiable  parts  of  his  nature. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
character  of  Hastings  we  may  discern  much 
to  be  admired — ^much  to  be  condemned^- 
nothing  to  be  loved. 
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When  Hastings  resigned  the  goverament  of 
Bengal,  the  next  member  of  council  was  Mr. 
John  Macpherson,  formerly  agent  to  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot,  in  which  character  he  had  been 
received  some  years  before  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  then  prime  minister.  Mr.  Macpher- 
son,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  at  Uiat  time 
given  some  advice  to  the  minister  too  agreeable 
to  be  refused.  The  gratitude  of  the  nobleman 
induced  him  to  recommend  the  nabob's  agent 
to  the  fiiYour  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East-Tndia  Company,  and  in  consequence  he 
was  appointed  a  writer  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment. By  some  means  not  explained,  the 
governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Pigot,  obtained  a 
copy  of  a  memorial,  believed  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  by  Mr. 
Macpherson,  recounting  various  services  ren- 
dered to  tlie  prince  in  England.  It  being 
deemed  improper  that  such  a  paper  should  be 
addressed  to  a  native  prince  by  a  servant  of 
the  British  government,  an  inquiry  into  the 
alleged  authorship  took  place.  Mr.  Macpher- 
sou's  answer  was  evasive  :  the  governor  moved 
that  he  should  be  dismissed  the  service,  and 
the  motion  was  carried. 

At  home,  Mr.  Macpheraon's  offence  was  re- 
garded with  greater  leniency,  and  a  case  was 
submitted  to  the  Companv's  standing  counsel, 
requiring  his  opinion,  whether  be  could  be 
restored  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  only;  or  whether,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  an  existing  act  of  parlia* 
ment  with  regard  to  dismissed  servants,  the 
concurrence  of  tliree-fourths  of  the  directors 
and  three-fourths  of  the  proprietors  would  be 
necessary  for  his  restoration.  The  opinion  of 
the  Company's  counsel  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  dismissal  was  informal,  but  that,  never- 
theless, Mr.  Macpherson  could  not  be  re- 
stored by  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of 
the  Court  of  Directors;  and  he  added,  "it 
is  worth  while  considering,  if  Mr.  Macpher- 
son should  be  restored,  whether  he  is  a 
proper  person  to  be  continued  in  the  Com- 
pany's service.  He  had,  in  my  opinion,  too 
much  connection  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot ; 
and  when  the  Company's  interests  and  the 
nabob's  are  affected,  as  they  will  often  hap- 
pen, they  will  greatly  disturb  a  man  of  honour 
and  integrity."  This  opinion  seems  not  to 
have  been  satisfactory,  for,  about  a  month 
after  its  delivery,  another  was  obtained  from 
the  solicitor-general,  afterwards  Lord  Lough- 
borough, determining  that  Mr.  Macpherson 


was  still  in  the  Company's  service,  the  dis- 
missal having  been  irregular.  Upon  this 
opinion  the  majority  of  the  Coart  of  Directors 
resolved  to  act,  and  the  government  of  Madras 
was  apprised  that  Mr.  Macpherson  xematned 
in  the  Company's  service  with  his  proper 
standing ;  but  it  was  added,  "as  his  beha- 
viour was  disrespectful  to  your  board,  and  in 
other  respects  very  reprehensible,  we  direct 
that  you  give  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
acquaint  him  that  a  like  conduct  will  meet 
with  a  severer  punishments" 

The  reprimand  was  never  received,  nor  the 
danger  of  the  severer  punishment  incurred. 
Mr.  Macpherson  was  declared  still  in  the  ser^ 
vice ;  but  either  he  evinced  no  anxiety  to  en- 
joy the  emoluments  thus  reopened  to  him,  or 
his  masters  hesitated  to  complete  the  measure 
of  their  indulgence  by  sanctioning  his  return 
to  his  presidency.  Mr.  Macpherson  remained 
in  England  three  years  ana  a  hal^  how  en- 
gaged it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  council,  not  of  Madias,  to  which  presi- 
dency he  belonged,  but  of  Bengal,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Barwell.  The  appointment  under  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  required  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Crown.  This  was  granted  without 
objection,  and  the  agent  of  MiJiomet  Ali  thus 
became  the  coadjutor,  and  eventually  the  suc- 
cessor, of  Warren  Hastings. 

At  this  time,  when  the  eyes  of  all  political 
parties  were  intently  fixed  on  India,  such  an 
appointment  was  not  likely  to  pass  without 
notice.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  facks^ 
and  honoured  Mr.  Macpherson  with  an  elabo- 
rate report  of  some  lengtfi,  solely  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  his  history.  Mr.  Macpherson 
was  young  in  the  Company's  service ;  but  this 
objection  to  his  appointment  was  of  compara- 
tively trifling  importance.  His  previous  con- 
duct ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  his  admission  into  the 
service  at  all,  and  his  selection,  by  the  body 
against  whose  rights  and  interests  he  had  con- 
spired for  a  seat  in  the  supreme  council  with  a 
chance  of  eventual  succession  to  the  office  of 
governor-general,  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
facts  which  secret  history  alone  can  adequately 
explain.  The  chairman  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Company  were  examined  before  the 
select  committee,  but  with  little  advantage  to 
the  object  which  the  committee  had  in  vi«w. 
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To  questions  relating  to  the  peooliar  motives 
which  had  dictated  the  appointment,  thev  were 
damb.  It  is  said,  that  when  Mr.  Maopherson 
returned  to  England  from  Madras,  he  afforded 
secret  information  respecting  the  designs  of 
France  which  was  highly  usefu),  and  which 
led,  in  the  succeeding  war,  to  the  early  and 
eafiy  capture  of  Pondicherry.  This  service 
undoubtedly  merited  reward ;  but  if  it  could 
not  be  ayowed  as  the  ground  of  the  appoint- 
ment>  some  mode  of  acknowledgment  less  open 
to  suspicion  ought  to  have  been  found.  Upon 
the  case,  as  related  in  the  report  of  the  select 
committee,  opinions  could  scarcely  differ.  The 
appointment  appeared  utterly  indefensible,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  defend  it. 

While  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Macpherson 
first  raised  himself  to  distinction  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned,  it  is  justly  due  to  him  to 
state  that  his  exercise  of  the  chief  power  in 
India  was  entitled  to  much  praise.  He  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  enforce  necessary  re- 
forms, and  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany's  government.  To  him,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, belongs  the  merit  of  introducing  order 
and  regularity  into  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  India,  which  previously  received 
little  more  attention  than  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  ezigenoiea  of  the  passing  hour. 
His  character  appears  to  have  been  that  of  an 
able  and  unscrupulous  man— of  one  caring 
little  in  whose  service  his  talents  were  exer- 
cised, so  that  they  were  duly  rewarded,  but 
who  left  his  employers,  whoever  they  might 
be,  no  ground  for  complaint  that  the  interests 
intrusted  to  him  had  suffered  either  through 
incapacity  or  negligence. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson, Lord  Macartney  arrived  at  Calcutta 
firom  Madras,  the  government  of  which  pre- 
sidency he  had  recently  resigned.  His  prin- 
cipal object  in  proceeding  to  Bengal  was,  to 
to  endeavour,  by  personal  representation,  to 
impress  upon  the  superior  government  a  sense 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  that  of  Madras 
would  be  placed,  in  consequence  of  the  orders 
from  England,  directing  the  restoration  of  the 
assignment  granted  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
While  in  Calcutta,  he  received  a  despatch, 
announcing  his  appointment  as  governor- 
general  of  Bengal.  The  distinction  was 
nattering,  as  it  had  not  been  solicited;  it 
was  the  more  flattering  as  Lord  Macartney 
was  unconnected  with  the  political  party  then 
in  power,  and  had  not  been  supposed  to  possess 
any  large  share  of  their  confidence.  The 
honour  was,  however,  declined,  though,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  his 
lordship's  biographer,  not  without  some  antici- 
pation of  .its  future  enjoyment.  The  writer 
observes,  "he  had  many  and  strong  reasons 
for  declining  at  this  time  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  Bengal.  The  ill  state 
of  his  health,  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  and 
vexations  which  he  had  undergone  in  his  late 
government,  required  a  speedy  removal  to 
his  native  olimate.    The  general  situation  of 


affairs  in  India  likewise  pointed  out  to  him 
the  propriety,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of 
submitting  to  his  majesty's  ministers  certain 
regulations  which  he  considered  indispensable 
for  the  salvation  of  this  part  of  the  empire, 
and  of  laying  before  them  those  conditions  on 
which  only  he  felt  himself  able  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  his  appointment  with  advantage  to 
the  public  and  reputation  to  himself.  Other 
circumstances,  which  applied  peculiarly  to  him- 
self, rendered  every  precaution  on  his  part, 
if  not  necessary,  at  least  expedient."  lliese 
circumstances  appear  to  have  been  his  dislike 
or  distrust  of  the  associates  with  whom,  if  he 
had  accepted  the  ofiioe  of  governor-general,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  act ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  all  these  motives.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney determined  to  leave  Mr.  Macpherson 
in  continued  possession  of  the  seat  of  power. 
On  his  lordship's  arrival  in  England,  he  entered 
into  immediate  communication  with  the  ohair^ 
man  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  East-India 
Company,  with  the  view,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  preparing  the  way  for  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  governor-general,  under  conditions 
which  would  remove  his  previous  objections  to 
accepting  it.  Lord  Macartney  aUesed  that 
the  necessary  subordination  of  the  military  to 
the  dvil  authority  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for ;  he  represented^  that  mat  abuses 
still  existed  in  the  civil  service,  and  complained 
especially  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  council  of  thwarting  the  designs  of 
the  governor-general.  To  the  parties  then  ex- 
ercising  the  highest  civil  and  military  authority 
in  Bengal  he  bad  personal  obieotions,  which 
he  thought  rendered  it  inexpedient  that  they 
should  he  members  of  a  government  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  head.  The  views  of  Lord 
Macartney  on  these  points  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  he 
was  invited  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Dundas.  No  important  difference  appears 
to  have  existed  on  the  points  which  had  been 
previously  discussed  with  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  of  the  Company,  but  a  diffi- 
culty arose  from  Lord  Macartney  intimating 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  that 
he  should  receive  some  distinguished  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  that  he  had 
hoped  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  prepared  to 
anticipate  the  expression  of  his  desire  for  an 
English  peerage.  This  desire  the  minister 
was  not  willing  to  gratify ;  and  three  days 
after  the  conference.  Lord  Comwallis  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  Bengal.  This 
nobleman  had  some  years  before  been  referred 
to  by  name  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
eminently  fitted  for  the  situation. 

Lord  Comwallis  found  in  the  administration 
of  the  Bengal  government  much  that  required 
immediate  correction.  Hastings  had  made 
some  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  and  for  the  management  of  the 
revenue,  but  corruption  and  abuHC  pervaded 
every  department  of  the  state.    Some  of  tb« 
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existing  evils  Hastings  had,  perhaps,  little  in- 
clioatioD  to  correct.  As  an  iuataoce,  may  be 
inentioDed,  the  prevailiog  practice  of  gratify  iDg 
followers  and  dependents  by  Incrative  agencies, 
which  was  a  mode  of  pnrchasinff  friends  and 
supporters  too  conTenient  to  be  despised  by  a 
man  who  needed  all  the  strength  which  he 
could  enlist  in  his  service  to  stem  the  current 
of  opposition  which  not  unfreqnently  set 
against  him  in  India,  and  shield  him  from  the 
dangers  which  he  was  conscious  awaited  him 
at  home.  When  no  such  motives  interposed, 
the  evils  which  were  allowed  to  increase  and 
multiply,  derived  impunity,  not  from  the  dia< 
inclination  of  Hastings  to  correct  them,  but 
from  his  want  of  power  or  of  opportunity. 
Placed,  during  a  great  part  of  his  career  as 
governor-general,  in  conflict  with  hiscolleagues, 
engaged  in  vast  and  wide-spread  military  opera- 
tions requiring  constant  thought  and  giving 
rise  to  constant  anxiety,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  he  should  have  found  time  to  do  anything 
for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  than  that  he  should  not 
have  done  more  or  better.  The  government 
of  Lord  Comwallis  was  not  free  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  war,  but  in  one  respect  his  position 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  that  of  Hastings. 
The  unavoidable  difficulties  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  country  were  not  aggravated 
by  the  infusion  of  fiustion.  In  combating  with 
the  evils,  which  circumstances  had  allowed  to 
attain  a  gigantic  stature,  he  feared  no  unreason- 
able opposition  either  at  the  council-board  or 
at  home.  The  earlier  vears  of  his  adminis- 
tration being  undisturbed  by  war,  opportunity 
was  found  for  considering  such  changes  as 
appeared  to  be  necessary  in  the  administrative 
system  of  the  country.  Whether  or  not  these 
were  in  every  instance  judiciously  effected, 
has  been  matter  of  debate.  Some  notice  will 
be  taken  of  the  more  important  of  them  before 
the  history  of  the  government  of  Loiil  Com- 
wallis is  brought  to  a  close. 

Among  the  external  relations  of  the  Com- 
pany's government,  those  subsisting  with  Oude 
soon  claimed  Lord  Comwallis's  attention.  The 
ever  unsatisfactoiy  state  of  that  unhappy 
country  was  certain,  indeed,  of  furnishing 
subject  of  appeal  to  a  new  governor-general. 
Lord  Comwallis  made  some  modifications  in 
the  existing  arrangements,  but  declined  to 
comply  with  the  vizier's  reouest  for  the  with- 
drawal of  part  of  the  English  force  stationed 
for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.  The  rela- 
tion now  established  between  the  two  states 
was  that  which  has  since  been  so  widely 
extended— a  subsidiary  alliance  ;  and  its  nature 
is  thus  described  by  the  governor-general : — 
**  We  undertake  the  defence  of  his  country ; 
and,  in  retum,  he  agrees  to  defray  the  real 
expenses  incurred  by  an  engagement  of  so 
much  value  to  himself.  The  internal  admini- 
stration of  his  affairs  is  left  to  his  exclusive 
management." 

With  Nizam  Ali  there  were  some  differences 
to  be  adjusted,  and  these  not  unattended  byj 


difficulties.  Basalat  Jung,  the  brother  of  the 
nizam,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  a  life  in> 
terest  in  Guntoor,  one  pf  the  Northern  Ciroars, 
was  dead,  but  Guntoor  had  not  beeii  surren- 
dered to  the  English,  to  whom  the  reversion 
belonged,  though  possession  had  been  de- 
manded. It  remained  for  Lord  Comwallis  to 
repeat  and  enforce  the  demand.  An  agent 
of  the  British  government  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  the  court  of  the  nizam ;  and  that 
his  mission  might  want  no  auxiliary  to  success, 
a  military  force  was  put  in  motion  in  the 
direction  of  the  circar  claimed.  Nizam  Ali 
made  little  opposition  to  the  demand  for  its 
transfer,  and  this  part  of  the  negotiation  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  greater  ease  than 
was  expected.  But  so  long  as  the  circar  had 
been  withheld  from  the  English,  after  the 
event  which  gave  them  a  claim  to  possession, 
they  had  neglected  to  pay  the  nizam's  pesh- 
cush,  or  tribute,  while  he,  for  the  same  period, 
had  received  the  revenues  of  Guntoor.  To 
settle  these  accounts,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  nizam  proceeded  to  Calcutta.  Besides  the 
ostensible  motive  lor  hia  journey,  there  was 
another — ^the  desire  of  oondndingsuch  engage- 
ments with  the  English  as  shonld  secure  their 
aid,  in  case  the  nizam  should  be  attacked 
either  by  Tippoo  Sultan  or  the  Mahrattas.  He 
had  not  long  before  been  engaged,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Mahrattas,  in  war  with  Tippoo 
Sultan,  but  had  little  cause  to  be  proud  of  bis 
success.  Peace  had  been  restored,  and  Nizam 
Ali  proposed  an  indissoluble  union  between  the 
Sultan  and  himself.  The  answer  of  Tippoo  %va8 
fiivourable,  but  he  required  that  the  connection 
should  be  cemented  by  intermarriage  between 
the  families.  The  pride  of  Nizam  Ali  recoiled 
from  this  proposal,  and  thus  the  effect  of  his 
overture  for  a  political  alliance  tended  to 
alienate  rather  than  to  unite  the  two  great  Ma- 
hometan powers  of  the  south  of  India.  Instead 
of  conciliating  the  friendship  of  Tippoo,  he  felt 
that  he  had  increased  the  enmity  of  that 
potentate.  His  increased  danger  added  to  his 
ardour  for  an  English  alliance,  but  the  manacles 
which  bound  the  hands  of  Lord  Comwallis 
seemed  to  preclude  him  from  comnliance.  The 
English  in  India  had  been  involved  in  some 
unjust  wars,  and  with  that  headlong  wilfulness 
with  which  popular  opinion  tends  to  rush  to 
extremes,  the  English  parliament  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  seem  to  have  concluded  that  every 
war  waged  by  Europeans  in  India  must  be 
unjust.  Parliamentaiy  speeches,  pariiament- 
ary  resolutions,  and  parliamentary  reports, 
denounced  the  pursuit  of  conquest,  and  thus 
far  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  views 
which  they  embodied.  But  when  those  who 
thus  cheaply  earned  popular  applause  proceeded 
to  deprive  Indian  statesmen  of  the  power  of 
effectually  serving  their  country  andmaintaining 
tlie  security  of  its  dependencies,  they  manifested 
either  a  total  ignorance  of  the  position  of  the 
British  nation  in  India,  or  a  culpable  disregard 
of  its  interests.  By  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  not  long  before  the  departure  of  liord 
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Corawallis  for  hU  government,  after  recit-' 
ing  that  "  to  porsae  schemes  of  conquest  and  I 
extension  of  dominion  in  India  are  measures  i 
repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  policy 
of  this  nation,"  it  was  declared  that  it  should 
not  he  lawful  for  the  governor- general  and 
council,  without  the  express  command  and 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the 
Secret  Committee,  to  declare  war,  or  commence 
hostilities,  or  enter  into  treaty  for  making 
war,  or  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of  any 
country  powers  or  chiefs,  except  in  cases  where 
hostilities  should  actually  have  been  commenced 
or  preparations  made  for  their  commencement 
against  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  some 
power  or  state  whose  tenitories  the  Company 
were  bound  to  defend.  This  enactment  seemed 
to  preclude  the  gratification  of  Nizam  Ali  by 
any  new  engagements,  and  what  were  those 
actually  subnsting  between  the  two  states  it 
was  by  no  meana  an  easy  task  to  detennine* 
In  1768  the  English  goveniment  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Nizam  Ali,  in  which  they  accepted 
from  that  prince  the  dewanny  of  part  of  Hyder 
All's  dominions,  subject  to  their  conquest,  and 
the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  tribute. 
But  in  the  following  year  they  had  negotiated 
with  Hyder  Ali  as  the  lawful  master  of  the 
territories  which  he  governed,  and  in  that 
character  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  him ; 
and  fifteen  years  afterwards  they  had,  in  like 
manner,  recognized  the  daims  of  Hyder  All's 
son,  Tippoo  Sultan.  Did  these  engagements 
with  the  successive  rulers  of  Mysore  nulUfv 
their  former  agreement  with  Nizam  Ali,  which 
acknowledged  his  right  to  dispose  of  Hyder 
All's  dominions,  and  accepted  a  free  gift  of 
them  ?  Lord  Oomwallis  decided  that  they  did 
not — that  the  treaty  of  1768  was  yet  in  force. 
What  then  became  of  the  arrangements  with 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan !  The  English 
might  abandon  their  own  claims  to  the  dewanny, 
but  they  could  not  abandon  those  of  Nizam 
AU  to  the  sovereignty,  if  any  claim  he  had. 
The  difficulty  was  attempted  to  be  met  by  a 
dedaratiou  that  circumstances  had  totally  pre- 
cluded the  execution  of  the  article  relating  to 
the  dewanny,  and  a  promise  that  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  Company,  with  the  nizam's 
assistanoe,  should  gain  possession  of  the  country, 
the  claims  of  that  prince  should  be  respected, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Mahrattas  to  chotU  ; 
for  this  the  British  government,  by  the  treaty 
of  1768^  undertook  to  pay,  although  the  Mah- 
rattas were  no  parties  to  the  treaty.  The 
governor-general  thus  recognized  the  cotem- 
porary  operation  of  two  treaties,  to  both  of 
which  the  Company  was  a  party ;  one  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to  certain 
territories,  the  other  transferring  those  terri- 
tories to  the  English. 

This  was  not  all.  By  the  treaty  with  the 
nizam,  the  English  were  bound  to  furnish 
that  prince  with  a  certain  amount  of  military 
force.  An  explanation  of  this  article  was 
afforded  by  the  governor-general,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  the  stipulated  assistance 


should  be  granted  whenever  the  nizam  might 
apply  for  it ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  employed 
against  any  powers  in  alliance  with  the  Com- 
pany. To  guard  against  mistake,  these  favoured 
allies  were  named,  and  the  list  comprehended 
every  power  of  any  importance  in  the  south  of 
India  except  one — the  exception  was  Tippoo 
Sultan.  The  views  of  that  restless  and  unprin- 
cipled tyrant  afforded  just  ground  for  appre- 
hension, but  the  governor-general  was  pre- 
cluded by  act  of  parliament  from  entering 
into  any  treaty  which  should  place  the  British 
government  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  him 
effectually.  An  evasion  was  therefore  resorted 
to.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  conciliate  the 
nizam,  and  secure  his  co-operation  as  an  ally ; 
and  to  attain  this  object,  an  old  treaty,  portions 
of  which  had  been  virtually  rescinded  by  the 
treaties  made  by  the  English  with  Hyder  Ali 
and  Tippoo,  was  declared  still  to  be  in  full 
operation,  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
nizam,  confirming  and  explaining  it.  This 
letter,  it  was  explicitly  declared,  was  to  be 
equally  binding  as  a  treaty.  If  it  had  been  an 
object  to  devise  means  to  embarrass  the  British 
government  in  India,  to  divest  it  of  the  power 
of  defending  the  Company's  possessions,  or 
compel  a  recourse  to  pitiful  subterfuges  to  avert 
their  loss,  no  means  more  efficient  could  have 
been  found  than  the  ill-considered  and  absurd 
enactment  by  which  the  governor-general  was 
required  to  defer  preparation  for  war  till  pre- 
paration would  probably  be  vain. 

The  exception  of  Tippoo  Sultan  from  the 
number  of  princes  against  whom  the  English 
battalions  furnished  to  the  nizam  were  not 
to  act,  marked  the  point  from  which  the 
governor-general  apprehended  danger.  The 
course  of  events  proved  that  the  apprehension 
was  not  groundless.  By  the  treaty  of  1784, 
the  peace  concluded  with  Tippoo  Sultan  was 
to  extend,  nut  to  the  English  alone,  but  to 
their  allies;  and  among  these  the  rajah  of 
Travancore  was  specially  named.  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan, however,  meditated  the  conquest  or  dis- 
memberment of  Travancore;  and,  to  save 
appearances,  made  repeated  attempts  to  at- 
tain his  purpose  through  the  instrumentality 
of  others.  He  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  zamorin  of  Calicut  to  invade  Travancore, 
in  prosecution  of  some  antiquated  daims ;  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 
offended  the  Hindoo  prince  by  his  furious 
zeal  for  making  compukory  proselytes  to  the 
Mahometan  faiths  He  next  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  whom  he  insti- 
gated to  reclaim  the  territory  on  which  the 
lines  of  Travancore  were  formed.  These  lines 
had  been  constructed  principally  upon  a  strip 
of  land  ceded  many  years  before  by  the  rajah 
of  Cochin  to  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  in  com- 
pensation for  assistance  rendered  by  the  latter- 
prince  in  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former  by  the  zamorin  of  Calicut. 
Alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  hostile 
views  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  rajah  of  Travan- 
core applied  to  the  government  of  Madras  for 
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assistanee ;  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
had  BQoceeded  Loi-d  Macartney  as  the  head  of 
that  presidency,  promptly  granted  it.  He  at 
the  same  time  addressed  a  representation  to 
Tippoo  Sultan,  warning  him  that  any  act  of 
aggression  upon  Travanoore  would  be  regarded 
by  the  English  government  as  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1784,  and  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  that  government.  To  this  Tippoo 
responded  by  professing  a  desire  to  maintain 
Illations  of  amity  wiSi  the  English  state. 
His  acts,  however,  did  not  correspond  with 
his  professions ;  for  a  few  months  afterwards 
he  commenced  his  march  in  the  direction  of 
Travancore,  with  a  force  of  about  thirty-five 
thousand  men. 

On  an  estuary  at  one  extremity  of  the  lines 
of  Travanoore  were  situate  two  forts  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch,  named  Cranganore  and  Aya- 
cottah.  On  the  approach  of  Tippoo,  the  Dutch, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  long  stand- 
ing,  called  upon  therajah  of  Travancore  to  assist 
them  in  the  defence  of  these  places.  With  this 
requisition  be  was  ready  to  comply ;  but  Mr. 
Hollond,  who,  by  the  departure  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  bad  become  acting  governor  of 
Madras,  informed  the  rajah  that  the  English 
battalions  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  em* 
ployed,  except  upon  such  parts  of  the  line  of 
defence  as  actually  belonged  to  Travancore. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  rajah  resumed 
a  negotiation,  which  had  been  commenced  some 
time  before,  for  the  purchase  of  the  two  forts 
from  the  Dutch,  and  a  bargain  was  concluded. 
Against  this  transfer  Tippoo  Sultan  remon- 
strated ;  alleging  that  the  Dutch  had  no  right  to 
sell  the  forts,  inasmuch  as  they  were  but  tribu- 
taries to  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  who  was  himself 
the  tributary  of  Tippoo,  and  that  consequently 
they  bad  assumed  the  right  of  alienating  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Mysore.  Mr.  Hollond 
appears  to  have  yielded  a  very  willing  ear  to  the 
representations  of  Tippoo  Sultan;  he  con- 
demned the  purchase,  and  encouraged  the 
sultan  to  expect  that  the  places  would  be 
restored.  The  assertions  of  the  Mysorean 
prince  were,  however,  monstrous  falsehoods. 
The  Dutch  had  originally  obtained  the  dis- 
puted possessions  by  conquest  from  the  Portu- 
guese ;  they  had  held  them  for  more  than  a 
century ;  they  had  never  paid  tribute  to  the 
rajah  of  Cochin,  or  acknowledged  his  supe- 
riority; and  the  dependence  of  that  prince 
upon  Mysore,  so  far  from  preceding  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  Dutch,  had  its  origin  in  the  con- 
quest of  Hyder  Ali,  and  had  not  continued 
more  tlian  twelve  years.  The  right  of  the 
Dutch  to  sell,  it  was  reported  and  believed, 
had  also  been  recognized  by  the  man  who  now 
impugned  it.  Tippoo  Sultan,  it  was  alleged, 
had  offered  to  become  a  purchaser ;  and  had 
the  rajah  of  Travancore  delayed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  treaty,  his  enemy,  it  was  probable, 
would  in  this  way  have  possessed  himself  of 
increased  means  for  his  destruction. 

Tippoo  found  various  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, which  were  the  subject  of  long  and 


fruitless  discussion.  The  English  government 
proposed  the  appointment  of  oommissionera 
for  the  investigation  of  the  points  of  dispute ; 
but  Tippoo  Sultan  had  resolved  to  submit  the 
question  to  a  different  and  more  decisive  arbi- 
tration. He  had  for  some  time  been  gradually 
approaching  the  lines,  part  of  whi<£  formed 
the  principal  subject  of  dispute.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  December,  1789,  he  marched  to 
attack  them,  and  gained  a  considerable  extent 
of  rampart.  The  Travanoore  troops  retreated 
before  him ;  but  his  leading  corps  having  suf- 
fered severely,  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve 
it  by  another.  Before  this  movement  was 
completed,  the  fire  of  a  party  of  about  twenty 
men,  posted  under  a  thick  cover,  fell  heavily 
on  the  corps  about  to  be  relieved,  and  killed 
the  commanding  officer.  The  whole  were  im- 
mediately thrown  into  inextricable  disorder, 
and  rushing  wildly  back  upon  the  corps  ad- 
vancing to  their  relief,  threw  them  also  into 
confusion. 

Panic  now  became  general ;  and  the  living 
torrent  was  borne  on  to  a  ditch,  over  which 
some  of  the  fugitives  leaped,  while  others  were 
forced  into  it  by  the  resisUess  masses  which 
pressed  on  them  from  behind.  The  bodies  of 
these  formed  a  road,  over  which  their  com- 
rades passed,  and  thus  miserably  did  numbers 
of  Tippoo's  troops  perish.  The  sultan  was 
thrown  down  in  the  struggle — the  bearers  of 
his  palanquin  trampled  to  death — himself  res- 
cued from  the  same  fate  only  by  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  some  active  and  faithful  followers, 
and  this  not  until  he  had  received  injuries 
from  tho  effects  of  which  he  occasionally  suf- 
fered till  his  death. 

Contemplating  the  probability  of  war.  Lord 
Comwallis  bad  instructed  the  Madras  govern- 
ment to  be  prepared  for  it.  The  instruction 
was  disreganled  ;  and  even  after  the  attack 
on  the  lines  of  Travancore,  the  same  course 
was  pursued,  with  alleged  reference  to  eco- 
nomy. The  value  of  this  motive  was  duly 
appreciated  by  Lord  Comwallis.  Referring 
to  it  at  a  period  when  the  governor  guilty  of 
this  inexplicable  folly  had  no  longer  the  power 
of  doing  good  or  harm,  he  said,  "  So  far  am  I 
fi-om  giving  credit  to  the  late  government  for 
economy  in  not  making  the  necessaiy  prepara* 
tions  for  war,  according  to  the  positive  orders 
of  the  supreme  government,  after  baring  re- 
ceived the  most  gross  insults  that  could  be 
offered  to  any  nation,  I  think  it  very  possible 
that  every  cash  of  that  ill-judged  saving  may 
cost  the  Company  a  crore  of  rupees."  Ano- 
ther distinguished  anthority.  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  then  a  subaltern  in  the  Madras  army 
and  a  very  young  man,  but  manifesting  the 
germs  of  that  talent  and  judgment  which  sub- 
sequently raised  him  to  rank  and  power, 
passed  a  similar  sentence  upon  the  ill-judged 
parsimony  of  the  Madras  government.  In  a 
private  letter  written  at  this  period,  he  says, 
"It  will  require  some  time  to  assemble  an 
army  able  to  face  the  enemy,  and  before  such 
an  army  can  be  put  in  motion^  Tippoo  may  be 
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in  actual  possessdon  of  Travanoore  and  all  the 
aoathem  oountries.  We  have  derived  but 
little  benefit  from  experience  and  misfortune. 
The  year  1790  now  sees  us  an  unprepared  as  the 
year  1780  did  for  war."  ''We  snail  commence 
the  war/'  he  subsequently  observes,  ''under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  magazines, 
for  we  have  none  at  present  but  at  Madras. 
Bince  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  wo 
have  acted  as  if  we  had  been  to  enjoy  a 
perpetual  peace.  The  distresses  and  diffl- 
cnlties  which  we  then  encountered  from  the 
want  of  them  has  not  cured  us  of  the  narrow 
policy  of  preferring  a  present  small  saving  to 
a  certain  though  future  great  and  essential 
advantage."  The  same  miserable  policy  which 
had  disgraced  the  Madras  government  before 
the  attack  of  Tippoo  on  the  lines  of  Travan- 
core,  oontinned  to  be  pursued  after  that  event. 
Towards  Tippoo  they  maintained  a  friendly, 
and  even  obsequious  deportment;  and,  instead 
of  making  any  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils 
resulting  firom  their  past  errors,  they  vigor- 
ously contested  the  propriety  of  the  views 
entertained  in  Bengal,  and  defended  the  right 
of  Tippoo  to  restrain  the  sale  of  the  Dutch  for- 
tresses. Lord  C^mwallis  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed himself  to  assume  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  Madras,  but  the  superses- 
sion of  Mr.  Hollond  by  the  arrival  of  Ghaneral 
Meadows,  recently  appointed  governor,  led  to 
the  postponement  of  his  visit. 

The  British  government  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  at  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  The 
actual  commencement  of  hostilities  relieved 
them  from  the  difficulty  imposed  on  them 
by  the  law,  which,  though  it  forbade  the 
government  to  prepare  for  war,  did  not  pro- 
ceed so  &r  in  absurdity  as  to  restrain  them 
from  seeking  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  when 
actually  commenced.  The  ridiculous  pretence 
of  upholding  the  engagements  concluded  with 
Nizam  Ali  in  1768  was  now  dropped,  and  a 
new  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
concluded  with  him.  A  similar  treaty  was 
made  with  the  peishwa.  The  accession  of 
both  powers  to  the  alliance  was  accelerated  by 
the  expectation  of  recovering  from  Tippoo  the 
possessions  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  himself  and  his  &ther. 

Before  these  arrangements  were  completed, 
a  British  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
governor  of  Madras,  General  Meadows,  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  men,  formed  into  six 
brigades,  was  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Tri- 
chinopoly.  There,  on  the  24th  of  May,  it 
was  joined  by  the  governor,  who,  on  the  26th, 
marched  in  tiie  direction  of  CSaroor,  the  near- 
est frontfer  post  of  the  enemy.  General 
Meadows,  some  time  before,  had  addressed  a 
formal  letter  to>  Tippoo  Sultan,  announcing 
his  arrival  and  assumption  of  the  office  of 
governor  of  Madras.  The  answer  of  the  My- 
sorean  prince  was  not  received  until  the 
general  was  on  his  march.  Its  tone  was 
greatly  subdued  in  comparison  with  that. of 
the  Bultan'B  communications  with  Mr.  Hol- 


lond. In  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  latter 
for  appointing  commissoners  to  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute  with  regard  to  Travancore, 
Tippoo  bad  declared  that  he  had  himself 
ascertained  the  facts,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  commissioners ;  but  he  added,  that, 
nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Hollond  wished  it>  he 
might  send  commissioners  *'  to  the  presence." 
It  was  now  the  lot  of  Tippoo  to  make  a  simi- 
lar offer  to  the  English  governor.  In  his  let- 
ter to  General  Meadows,  after  congratulating 
that  officer  on  his  arrival  and  appointment  to 
the  government,  he  remarked,  with  a  tone  of 
concern,  that,  "  notwithstanding  tho  bonds  of 
friendship"  were  "firmly  established,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intervention  in  certain  neces- 
sary and  important  concerns,  and  the  repre- 
sentations, contrary  to  the  fact»  of  certain 
short-sighted  persons  to"  the  governor,  they 
had  ' '  caused  an  army  to  be  assembled  on  both 
sides.  As  this  event  is  improper,"  continued 
the  sultan,  "  among  those  who  are  mutually 
at  friendship,  I  therefore  wish,  in  order  to 
-clear  it  up  and  to  have  certain  important  mat- 
ters represented,  to  send  to  you  a  person  of 
dignity,  together  with  some  other  persons, 
that  the  vakeel  of  the  drear,  having  arrived 
with  you,  may  explain  the  whole  circum- 
stances to  you,  and  that  the  dust  which  has 
obscured  your  upright  mind  may  be  removed." 
The  answer  of  General  Meadows  was  short 
and  decisive.  Its  purport  was,  that  the  En- 
glish, equally  incapable  of  offering  an  insult 
and  of  submitting  to  one,  had  always  looked 
upon  war  as  declared  from  the  moment  of  the 
attack  upon  their  ally,  the  rajah  of  Travan- 
core, and  upon  that  issue  the  dispute  now 
rested.  The  sultan  received  the  answer  of  the 
governor  at  Coimbatore,  and  as  soon  as  it 
reached  him  he  retired  with  his  main  army  to 
his  capita],  Seringapatam.  He  had  provoked 
war  without  being  prepared  to  meet  it.  He 
had  calculated  on  passing  the  lines  of  Travan- 
core with  ease,  and  then  overrunning  the 
country.  After  his  unexpected  failure,  the 
obsequiousness  of  the  government  of  Madras 
had  led  him  to  believe  that  be  was  still  an 
object  of  dread,  and  his  tone  rose  proportion- 
ately in  self-confidence  and  haughtiness.  The 
assembling  of  the  English  army,  and  the  de- 
cisive conduct  of  General  Meadows,  showed 
him  that  the  nqw  governor  was  ready  to  assert 
with  the  sword  the  rights  of  his  country  and 
those  of  its  allies ;  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  having 
tried  to  gain  some  advantage  by  procrastina- 
tion, acknowledged  his  weakness  by  a  retreat 
which  left  a  large  tract  of  country  almost  un- 
defended. All  this  was  highly  characteristic 
of  Tippoo  Sultan.  His  father,  Hyder  Ali, 
was  master  of  his  passions,  and  to  this  cause 
his  success  is  miunly  to  be  ascribed.  Ti{>poo, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  slave  of  his  passions. 
Intoxicated  with  pride,  he  seems,  on  many 
occasions,  to  have  thought  that  he  had  only 
to  will  in  order  to  obtain.  Reverses  produced 
on  him  their  usual  bitter  effects,  but  unac- 
companied by  any  portion  of  that  wholesome 
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change  of  spirit  wbicb,  in  better  natures,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  effect.  Unaffected  by 
nusfortune,  except  during  its  actual  pressure, 
Tippoo  Sultan  recovered  from  it  only  to  launch 
into  fresh  extravagances,  and  thus  prepare  for 
himself  fresh  disappointment  and  humiliation. 

The  Brilish  army  advanced  to  Caroor,  which 
was  abandoned  on  their  approach.  From  the 
defects  of  the  commissariat  department,  their 
progress  to  this  place  was  slow  ;  but  they  met 
with  no  annoyance,  except  from  the  desultory 
attacks  of  parties  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
from  the  weather.  Their  course  lay  over  arid 
plains,  under  the  operation  of  a  powerful  wind 
raising  clouds  of  dust  which  obscured  the  face 
of  day,  and  which,  being  inhaled  with  every 
act  of  respiration,  laid  the  foundation  «f 
serious  disease.  From  this  cause,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  army  at  Caroor,  no  less  than 
twelve  hundred  men  were  placed  in  hospital 
there. 

The  capture  of  Caroor  was  followed  by  that 
of  Aravacourchy,  a  weak  place,  which  offered 
no  resistance  beyond  the  discbarge  of  two 
guns  on  the  approach  of  the  British  advanced 
guard.  The  killadar,  on  being  summoned  to 
surrender,  earnestly  requested  permission  to 
save  his  credit  with  the  sultan  by  a  few  more 
discharges,  kindly  promising  that  no  damage 
phould  arise  to  tno  British  party.  Notwith- 
standing this  pledge,  and  the  danger  in  which 
the  killadar's  honour  was  placed,  his  request 
was  refused,  and  the  English  took  possession 
of  Aravacourchy  without  any  further  resist- 
ance, either  real  or  pretended.  The  surrender 
of  Daraporam,  another  weak  place,  followed. 
Here  a  depdt  was  formed ;  a  number  of  sick 
were  left  in  hospital,  and  some  heavy  stores 
and  camp  equipage  deposited,  to  enable  the 
army  to  move  with  as  little  incumbrance  as 
possible.  A  brigade  was  left  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  army  marched  to  Coimbatore, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July. 

From  this  place  an  advanced  force,  under 
Colonel  Stuart,  was  detached  to  attack  Pali- 
gaut ;  but  the  route  taken  was  nearly  imprac- 
ticable from  the  effects  of  heavy  rains,  and 
Colonel  Stuart  fell  back  without  effecting  his 
object.  An  attack  on  Dindigul,  oonducted  by 
the  same  officer,  was  more  fortunate.  Against 
this  place  batteries  were  opened  on  the  20th 
of  August,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  21st  a 
breach,  though  a  veiy  indifferent  one,  was 
effected.  Imperfect  as  it  was,  Colonel  Stuart 
resolved  on  risking  an  immediate  assault — a 
determination  taken  with  reference  to  the  re- 
maining stock  of  ammunition.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  firing  for  two  hours  longer  would 
have  consumed  all  the  shot  of  the  English, 
and  a  fresh  sujpply  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained in  less  than  a  week.  The  assault  was 
made  with  great  gallantry,  and  repelled  by 
the  killadar  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  equal 
vigour  and  spirit.  The  English  were  foiled, 
and  compelled  to  retire ;  but  at  this  moment, 
greatly  to  their  surprise,  a  white  flag  was  dis- 
played on  the  breach,  and  an  offer  was  made 


to  surrender,  on  condition  of  security  to  persons 
and  private  property.  This  was  the  more  ex* 
traordinary,  as  the  killadar  had  met  an  invita- 
tion to  surrender  on  favourable  terms,  by 
threatening,  if  any  similar  message  were  sub- 
sequently sent,  that  he  would  blow  the 
messenger  from  a  cannon.  The  change  in 
his  resolution  is  attributed  to  his  having  been 
abandoned  by  part  of  his  garrison.  It  was 
fortunate  for  tne  English  that  neither  the 
kiUadar  nor  his  men  were  aware  of  the  cause 
which  led  to  the  premature  assault. 

On  his  return  to  Coimbatore,  Colonel  Stuart 
was  again  despatched  to  attack  Paligaut,  but 
with  augmented  means,  and  by  a  more  pmeti* 
cable  route.  Batteries  were  opened  at  day- 
light on  the  21st  of  September.  In  less  than 
two  hours  the  fort  was  silenced,  and  by  the 
evening  a  practicable  breach  was  effected, 
liut  the  necessity  for  an  assault  was  spared. 
Some  English  officers,  engaged  in  recon- 
noitring, observed  a  defenceless  part  of  the 
works,  of  which  possession  was  immediately 
taken;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
place  capitulated  on  conditions,  one  of  which 
was,  protection  against  the  fury  of  the  Nairs, 
who  bad  joined  Colonel  Stuart,  and  were 
serving  in  the  siege.  These*  were  natives  of 
MalalMir,  on  whose  countrymen  Tippoo  Sultan 
had  exercised  great  cruelties.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  they  would  rejoice  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  revenge  on  the  troops  of  their 
oppressor,  and  it  required  some  effort  to 
restrain  them. 

Eroad  had  previously  surrendered  to  an 
English  detachment  under  Colonel  Oidbam. 
The  greater  part  of  the  troops  employed  in 
tills  service  subsequently  joined  a  corps  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Floyd,  whose  general 
operations  were  confined  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Bahv&ny.  By  a  detachment  from  that 
corps  Sattimungul  was  taken,  with  little 
trouble  and  no  loss.  Sattimungul  is  but  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  pass  of 
Gugehutty.  Through  that  pass  Tippoo  Sultan 
and  his  army  began  early  in  September  to 
descend.  Rumours  of  his  approach  were  soon 
afloat,  which  appear  at  first  to  have  re- 
ceived little  credit ;  but  their  accuracy  being 
confirmed  by  testimony  that  could  scarcely 
be  doubted,  Colonel  Floyd  forwarded  the 
intelliffence  to  General  Meadows,  and  accom- 
panied the  communication  by  a  suggestion 
that  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army  should 
fall  back  upon  head-quarters.  Either  from 
the  report  of  Tippoo's  descent  being  dis- 
believed, or  from  some  other  cause,  the  sug- 
gestion was  rejected,  and  Colonel  Floyd  was 
ordered  to  maintain  his  position.  On  the 
18th  of  September,  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  army  passed  the  ford  of  Poongar ;  and 
the  British  pickets,  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  patrol,  were  driven  in  by  Tippoo's  force.  A 
regiment  of  horse,  which  bad  been  despatched 
to  support  theru,  was  surrounded,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  post  among  some  inclosures  till 
relieved  by  the  rest  of  the  British  cavalry. 
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The  EDglish  now  became  the  nssailants ; 
several  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  the 
sword  ;  and,  the  field  being  completely  cleared, 
the  victors  returned  to  camp.  They  had 
scarcely  dismounted,  when  the  enemy's  columns 
were  discovered  advancing  in  great  force. 
The  line  was  instantly  formed,  and  a  cannon- 
ade commenced  on  both  sides,  which  Usted 
throughout  the  day.  At  sunset  the  enemy 
drew  off  their  artillery,  which  left  Colonel 
Fbyd  opportunity  to  detiberate  on  his  future 
course. 

Tippoo  had  withdrawn  his  army  to  a  position 
about  six  miles  from  the  place  of  action  ;  but 
from  the  inaptitude  of  a  native  force  to  execute 
movements  by  night,  and  from  the  fall  of  tor- 
rentfi  of  rain,  which  had  not  extended  to  the 
British  position,  a  large  part  of  the  troops  had 
failed  to  find  their  pUces  in  the  line,  and  great 
diso(rder  prevailed.  Colonel  Floyd  was  not 
aware  of  these  circumstances,  or  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  renew  the  conflict ;  and  by 
taking  the  enemy  unprepared,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  defeated  them.  As  it  was,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  council  of  war,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  being  in  favour  of  retreat^  pre- 
parations were  made  for  withdrawing  the  gar- 
rison from  Sattimungul,  and  proceeding  to  join 
General  Meadows.  Some  reprehensible  delay 
took  place  in  evacuating  the  fort,  and  the  re- 
treat was  thus  retarded.  When  it  commenced, 
the  infantry  proceeded  in  one  column,  the 
cavalry  in  another,  and  the  baggage  in  a  third ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  country  soon  compelled 
a  change,  and  the  whole  was  formed  into  a 
single  column,  the  cavalry  leading. 

On  hearing  of  the  march  of  the  British 
force,  Tippoo  ordered  his  troops  to  be  put  in 
motion  for  immediate  pursuit ;  but  the  order 
was  obeyed  with  little  promptness,  and  the 
day  was  considerably  advanced  before  the 
progress  of  the  Engush  was  seriously  inter- 
rupted. The  cavalry  were  two  or  three  miles 
in  advance  of  the  infantry,  agiunst  whom  the 
whole  force  of  Tippoo  was  directed.  The 
firing  brought  them  back  to  the  succour  of 
their  coVnpanions,  and  by  a  fortunate  mistake, 
similar  to  that  which  once  disappointed  Hyder 
Ali  of  the  success  which  seemed  within  his 
grasp,  the  son  of  that  conqueror  was  now 
induced  to  desist  from  an  attack  in  which  he 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers. 
A  troop  of  cavalry  was  mistaken  for  the 
porsonal  guard  of  General  Meadows,  and  a 
report  of  his  arrival  spreading  rapidly  through 
the  British  ranks,  was  received  with  euthu- 
siastio  cheers,  with  the  cause  of  which  the 
enemy  were  not  long  in  becoming  acquainted. 
The  sultan,  giving  credit  to  the  report,  which 
reached  him  just  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Burkar- 
oo-deen,  a  favourite  relative,  and  one  of  his 
bravest  officers,  drew  off  his  army,  and  left 
the  corps  of  Colonel  Floyd  at  liberty  to  pursue 
its  march  unmolested.  On  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember a  junction  was  effected  with  the  army 
under  General  Meadows^  which  was  soon  after- 


wards further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Stuart*s  division  after  the  capture  of 
Paligaut. 

The  object  of  General  Meadows  was  to  bring 
Tippoo  to  a  general  action.  The  sultan  w.is 
most  anxious  to  avoid  this,  and  for  several 
weeks  he  evaded  the  endeavours  of  the  Eng- 
lish commander.  During  this  period  Tippoo 
repossessed  himself  not  only  of  Sattimungul, 
but  of  Eroad  and  Daraporam.  At  length, 
alarmed  by  the  progress  ot  an  English  army  in 
Bram&hal,  he  despatched  thither  the  greater 
part  of  his  force,  the  residue  being  left  to 
watch  the  motions  of  General  Meadows.  The 
army  whose  operations  drew  Tippoo*s  atten- 
tion to  Bramfihal  was  disUnffuiijied  by  the 
name  of  the  central  army,  and  had  originally 
been  commanded  by  Colonel  Kelly.  The  death 
of  that  officer  had  transferred  the  command 
to  Colonel  Maxwell,  who  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  men.  He 
entered  Bram&hal  on  the  24th  October,  and 
early  in  November  he  fixed  his  head-quarters 
near  Caveripatam.  The  appearance  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  light  cavalry  soon  indicated 
the  approach  of  the  sultan's  army,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  it  appeared  in  full  force.  In 
the  mean  time  General  Meadows  had  marched 
to  form  a  junction  with  Colonel  Maxwell;  and 
his  purpose  was  effected  about  three  days  after 
Tippoo's  appearance.  The  remainder  of  the 
campaign  was  occupied  in  marches,  occa- 
sionally varied  by  skirmishes  of  no  importance, 
the  detail  of  which  would  be  tedious  without 
being  instructive.  Some  overtures  for  nego- 
tiation proceeded  from  Tippoo  ;  but  they  were 
made  without  sincerity,  and  ended  in  nothing. 
Lord  Comwallis  had  determined  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  British  army,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  his  presence  in  the  scene 
of  action  would  be  to  the  native  allies  a  pledge 
of  sincerity  and  of  confident  hope  of  success 
against  the  common  enemy. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  war  up  to  this  period, 
little  of  military  skill  had  been  displayed,  and 
little  advantage  gained  to  the  cause  of  the 
allies.  General  Meadows  arrived  with  his  army 
at  Velout,  eighteen  miles  from  Madras,  on  the 
27th  January,  and  on  the  29th  Lord  Com- 
wallis assumed  the  command.  On  the  6tb 
February  he  commenced  his  march  from 
Velout,  and  on  the  11th  the  army  was  con- 
centrated near  Yellore.  Tippoo  Sultan  had 
been  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  French 
governor  at  Pondicherry  for  assistance ;  but 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the 
British  army,  he  moved  rapidly  to  the  defence 
of  the  passes  into  his  territories.  By  a  series 
of  judicious  feints,  the  sultan  was  deceived  as 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  intended  to  pene- 
trate ;  and  a  large  British  force,  completely 
equipped  and  provisioned,  was  thus  enabled 
to  gain  the  table-land  of  Mysore  without  firing 
a  shot. 

The  first  object  of  the  English  general  was 
the  reduction  of  Bangalore.  The  pettah,  or 
town,  which  was  of  considerable  extent,  lay  to 
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the  porth  of  the  fort,  and  thia  was  the  primai^ 
object  of  attaok.  It  had  Beveral  gates,  one  of 
which  being  selected  for  assault,  the  requisite 
preparations  were  made^  the  field  artillery  and 
six  battery  gans  being  placed  under  Colonel 
Moorhouse,  a  highly  distinguished  officer. 
The  first  barrier  was  gallantly  carried,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  application  of  a  field- 
piece  would  soon  force  the  gate.  This  was 
found  inefilBctnal,  and  some  eighteen-pounders 
were  brought  up,  which  slowly  performed  the 
desired  work.  In  the  mean  time  a  vigorous 
fire  of  musketry  and  rockets  from  the  turrets 
galled  the  English  troops ;  it  was  borne, 
however,  with  the  greatest  steadiness:  the 
shattered  Ingments  of  the  gate  were  torn 
away  after  each  discharge ;  and  an  opening, 
though  a  small  one,  being  at  length  made. 
Lieutenant  Ayre,  of  the  86th  regiment,  who 
is  represented  as  being  of  very  diminutive  size 
and  stature,  was  rairad  on  the  shoulders  of 
some  grenadiers,  and  passed  through.  General 
Meadows,  who  was  present,  called  on  the 
troops  to  **  support  the  little  gentleman  ;** 
they  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  place  was 
canned. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  who  with  his  army  was 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  alike 
astonished  and  irritated  at  this  result,  and 
orders  were  given  to  the  killadar  of  the  fort 
to  recover  possession  of  the  pettah  at  all  risks. 
They  were  obeyed  with  great  spirit  and 
gallantry,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  were, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  scene  of  a  deter- 
mined and  doubtful  conflict.  So  long  aa  it 
was  maintained  by  firing,  little  advantage  was 
gained  on  either  side.  It  was  finally  decided 
by  the  bayonet,  with  which  the  Mysoreans 
were  driven  from  every  post,  and  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  fort,  with  a  loss  of  two 
thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  not  great ;  but  among  the 
killed  was  Colonel  Moorhouse,  who  fell  at  the 
gate.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks;  "but 
nature,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  had  made  him 
a  ffentleman — uneducated,  he  had  made  him- 
seu  a  man  of  science ;  a  career  of  uninter- 
rupted distinction  had  commanded  general 
respect,  and  his  amiable  character  universal 
attachment."  His  memory  was  honoured  by 
a  public  funeral  and  a  monument  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  Company  in  the  church  of 
,  Madras. 

The  capture  of  the  pettah  was  followed  by 
preparations  for  obtaining  possession  of  the 
fort.  Batteries  were  erected,  a  breach  made, 
and,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March,  a 
storming  party  advanced  in  silence  to  the 
attack.  They  had  made  some  progress  before 
the  garrison  took  the  alarm ;  but  the  re- 
sistance ofiered  to  the  assailants,  though  late, 
was  fierce  and  powerful.  The  killadar,  Baha- 
dar  Khan,  a  distinguished  soldier,  in  whom  the 
pressure  of  seventy  years  had  not  quenched 
the  fire  of  military  ardour,  nor  seriously 
diminished  his  personal  ability  to  obey  its 
•ggestions,  was  in  a  moment  at  the  head  of 


his  men.  But  his  courage  was  unavailing : 
the  assailants  established  themselves  on  the 
ramparts,  and,  after  a  contest  of  an  hour,  the 
fort  of  Bangalore  passed  from  the  hands  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  into  those  of  the  English.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  was  severe : 
more  than  a  thousand  of  the  bodies  of  their 
fjEdlen  enemies  were  committed  to  the  grave 
by  the  victors.  Among  the  slain  was  the 
brave  killadar,  who,  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  collect  a  party  to  make  one  more 
stand,  fell  sword  in  hand,  without  a  single 
supporter  near  him.  It  was  thought  that 
Tippoo  might  desire  to  retrieve  from  the  hands 
of  strangers  and  enemies  the  remains  of  one 
who  had  served  hitn  so  faithfully,  and  an 
intimation  that  they  would  not  be  withheld 
was  conveyed  to  him ;  but  either  the  merits 
of  Bahadar  Elhan  were  obliterated  by  his  ill- 
fortune,  or  Tippoo  really  entertained  the  feel- 
ing which  his  answer  is  said  to  have  expressed 
— ^that  the  killadar  could  be  buried  nowhere 
with  greater  propriety  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  in  defence  of  which  he  had 
fiedlen.  By  the  English  authorities  all  the 
respect  that  could  he  shown  to  the  dead  was 
manifested;  and  the  body  of  the  veteran 
soldier  was  attended  to  its  final  resting-place 
by  the  most  distinguished  (members  of  the 
Mussulman  part  of  the  British  army. 

The  English  were  now  fixed  in  the  heart  of 
Tippoo  Sultan's  dominions;  but  before  pur- 
suing further  the  campaign  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
operations  of  other  armies  up  to  the  period 
when  the  governor-general  obtained  possession 
of  Bangalore. 

When  General  Meadows  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Madras,  Colonel  Hartley  was  left 
with  a  force  consisting  of  one  regiment  of 
Europeans  and  two  battolions  of  sepoys,  with 
some  field  artillery,  to  act  against  a  body  of 
the  sultan's  troops  amounting,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  to  six  tnousand,  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  named  Hussein  Ali.  This 
officer,  disdaining  the  cautions  policy  of  his 
master,  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Calicut, 
and  resolved,  if  challenged,  to  abide  the  result 
of  a  regular  action.  He  was  not  disappointed, 
except  in  the  result  of  the  engagement :  he 
was  attacked  and  utterly  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded ;  the 
general  himself  and  nine  hundred  men  were 
made  prisoners  on  the  field,  and  the  flying 
remnant  of  the  army  being  hotly  pursued, 
fifteen  hundred  more  laid  down  their  arms. 

A  few  days  before  this  action,  General 
Abereromby,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  arrived 
with  a  respectable  force  at  Tellioherry,  ad- 
vanced to  Cananore,  which  surrendered  un- 
conditionally, and  in  a  very  short  time  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  province  of  Malabar, 
where  the  name  and  authority  of  the  sultao 
were  odious  beyond  the  power  of  description. 

The  armv  of  Nizam  Ali  began  to  assemble 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad  about  the 
time  that  General  Meadows  took  the  field.    It 
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was  joined  by  a  defcachmeDt  of  English  sepoys 
and  a  company  of  European  artillery,  and, 
after  considerable  delay,  marched  to  lay  siege 
to  Copool.  This  was  a  protracted  and  tedious 
operation.  The  situation  of  Copool  is  upon  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  rock.  The  cannon  em- 
ployed against  it  were  disabled  by  a  week's 
firing,  and  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were 
suspended  for  a  long  interval,  until  a  new 
battering  train  could  be  collected  firom  various 
points.  They  were  resumed,  but  with  little 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination,  till  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  unexpected  news  of  the  fall  of 
Bangalore  led  to  a  surrender,  after  a  resistance 
of  several  months.  Bahandur  Bundur,  a  fort 
about  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Copool, 
in  a  like  manner  yielded  to  the  good  fortune 
of  the  allies. 

With  the  Mahrattas,  as  with  Nizam  Ali,  an 
English  detachment  was  destined  to  act.  It 
consisted  of  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  three 
companies  of  artillery,  two  native  and  one 
European.  It  was  despatched  from  Bombay, 
and  proceeded  in  boats  up  the  river  Jaigur  as 
&r  as  navigable.  The  period  of  debarkation 
was  the  very  height  of  the  monsoon ;  the 
ascent  of  the  Ghauts  was  performed  under  the 
most  discouraging  difficulties;  but  by  perse- 
verance they  were  surmounted.  At  Goompta 
the  detachment  joined  the  Mahratta  army, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  ten 
thousand  foot,  under  the  command  of  Pur- 
seram  Bhow.  The  first  blow  was  to  be  struck 
against  Barwar  ;  and  the  whole  Mahratta 
.irroy,  with  the  English  detachment,  moved  to 
the  attack  of  this  place,  which  they  reached 
by  very  slow  marches.  The  Mahratta  forces 
were  of  little  use  in  the  conduct  of  a  siege,  and 
the  means  of  reduction  were  found  inadequate. 
Application  for  reinforcements  was  made  to 
Bombay,  and  a  regiment  of  European  infiintry, 
a  battalion  of  sepoys,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  European  artillerymen,  were  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Frederick.  An 
assault  prematurely  made  ended  in  repulse ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Frederick  died 
from  the  effects,  as  it  was  believed,  of  disap- 
pointment. The  siege  continued  to  be  lan- 
guidly prosecuted,  till  the  fiill  of  Bangalore 
became  known ;  an  event  which  produced  at 
Darwar  the  same  effect  as  at  Copool — an  offer 
to  surrender. 

The  garrison  were  permitted  to  march  out 
with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  with 
colours  flying ;  but  four  davs  after  their  de- 
parture their  camp  was  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  Mahrattas,  many  of  the  party  killed, 
and  the  commander,  covered  with  wounds, 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  a  Mahratta  fort.  Such 
an  exploit  would  bo  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  Mahratta  character  if  undertaken 
solely  with  a  view  to  plunder  ;  but  it  was 
alleged,  and  it  is  believed  not  without  ground, 
that  the  commander  had  provoked  the  attack 
by  a  virtual  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the 
capitulation.  One  of  these  conditions  was, 
that  the  guns  and  stores  were  to  become  prize 


to  the  captors.  The  guns  and  stores  were  ac- 
cordinglv  left  by  the  retiring  garrison  ;  but  it 
was  said  that  the  powder  had  been  wilfully 
rendered  useless  by  damping,  and  the  other 
stores  destroyed  to  the  extent  which  the  time 
and  means  of  the  commander  allowed. 

The  surrender  of  Darwar  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  strong  fort  of  Khooshgul,  eleven 
miles  distant,  and  by  the  early  possession  of 
every  place  north  of  uie  Toombuddra. 

Lord  Comwallis  marched  from  Bangalore 
on  the  22nd  March,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
unexpectedly  encountered  the  army  of  the 
sultan.  Tippoo's  only  anxiety  was  to  escape 
from  a  situation  in  which  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  fight,  and  with  some  difficulty  he 
effected  his  object.  The  army  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  now  strengthened,  or  at  least  nume- 
rically increased,  by  the  junction  of  about  ten 
thousand  of  Nizam  Ali's  horse.  To  effect  this 
junction  was  one  object  of  the  governor- 
general's  march ;  another  was  to  meet  a  valu- 
able convoy,  witii  a  reinforcement  of  between 
four  and  five  thousand  men,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Oldham.  These  were  met  at  Yeni- 
tataghery,  and  both  objects  of  the  movement 
having  been  attained.  Lord  Comwallis  re- 
turned to  Bangalore,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
28th  of  April. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  had  thus 
far  attended  the  British  arms,  the  governor- 
general  was  not  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour.  He  was  especially  distressed 
by  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  transport  for 
provisions,  camp  equipage,  ordnance,  and 
stores ;  and  this  deficiency  might  have  ap- 
peared to  justify  some  cessation  of  active 
exertion.  The  love  of  enterprise  scarcely  en- 
tered into  his  character ;  yet,  while  placed  in 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  excuse  inac- 
tivity, he  resolved  on  a  step  which,  with 
reference  to  his  position,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  bold  one:  it  was  to  march  at  once  upon 
Tippoo's  capital,  Seringapatam.  One  obvious 
motive  for  this  decision  was  a  desire  to  bring 
tlie  war  to  a  speedy  termination  ;  but  there 
was  another,  not  without  weight — the  appre- 
hension of  a  rupture  with  France,  from  which 
country  Tippoo  might  then  expect  to  derive 
assistance,  which  would  render  the  difficulties 
of  the  contest  fiir  greater  than  those  with 
which  the  governor-general  had  now  to  con- 
tend. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  the  limited  means 
of  transport  possessed  by  the  British  army,  all 
superfluous  equipage  was  to  be  left  in  Banga- 
lore. The  omcen  were  requested  to  reduce 
their  claims  for  accommodation  to  the  lowest 
practicable  degree,  as  well  as  to  assist  the 
public  service  by  any  means  which  they  could 
command ;  and  they  cheerfully  sacrificed  their 
own  convenience  to  the  demands  of  the  state. 
On  the  4th  of  May  the  army  was  put  in 
motion.  It  advanced  by  a  circuitous  route, 
interrupted  by  jungles,  rivers,  and  ravines. 
From  tnese  causes  the  inadequate  supply  of 
cattle  for  transport  became  still  further  re* 
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dnced.  Namben  died  from  ezhaustioD,  and, 
large  quantities  of  stores  were  desti'oyed 
because  they  could  not  be  carried  forward. 
With  the  usual  policy  of  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
son,  the  country  traversed  by  the  invaders  had 
been  divested  of  all  power  of  affording  relief 
to  their  necessities.  ConfiagraUon  ha[d  done 
its  work — the  grain  not  burnt  had  been  buried ; 
and  not  an  inhabitant  remained  through  the 
expanded  waste  to  recount  the  stoiy  of  its 
devastation,  or  guide  the  steps^  of  those  who 
now  traversed  its  blighted  fields'!  Their  march 
seemed  to  be  over  a  country  where  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature  had  at  once  swept  away 
every  human  being,  and  everything  by  which 
human  life  could  be  supported.  At  length,  at 
a  stone  fort  called  Malavelly,  some  grain  was 
found;  but  the  quantity  lost  on  the  march 
was  so  great  that  even  this  opportune  and 
happy  discoveiy  did  not  preclude  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  daily  issue  of  rice  to  one-half 
of  the  usual  allowance.  Thus,  struggling  with 
difficulties,  and  amid  the  terrors  of  famine,  the 
British  army  reached  Arikera,  about  nine 
miles  east  of  Seringapatam,  on  the  18th  of 
May. 

Its  approach  was  regarded  by  Tippoo  with 
DO  common  apprehension.  From  the  moment 
of  the  fall  of  Bangalore,  the  attack  upon  which 
place  he  had  regarded  as  mad  and  hopeless, 
he  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  capital. 
Under  the  first  impulse  of  fear  he  had  ordered 
the  removal  to  Chittledroog  of  his  treasure, 
his  harem,  and  the  families  of  his  ofiicers,  whom 
he  retained  in  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  those 
to  whom  they  belonged ;  but  by  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  him,  and  who  represented  that  such  a 
proceeding,  being  imputed  to  despondency, 
would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  his 
troops  and  subjects,  he  abandoned  his  inten- 
tion. The  parent  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  this  service  rendered  him  another.  Tippoo 
had  given  personal  ofience  to  the  family  of  the 
nizam.  In  the  hope  of  detaching  that  prince 
from  the  confederacy,  the  mother  of  the  sultan 
wrote  to  him,  imploring  his  forgiveness  of  an 
act  which  she  attributed  to  the  intoxication 
of  youthful  pride,  and  which  she  dedared  the 
sultan  deeply  regretted. 

But  though  Tippoo  allowed  himself  to  be 
dissuaded  from  one  manifestation  of  fear,  he 
gave  way  to  others,  which  distinctly  showed 
the  state  of  his  mind.  His  hatred  of  the 
English  had  been  gratified  by  causing  tlie 
walls  of  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  of 
Seringapatam  to  be  decorated  with  caricatures 
of  the  people  whom  he  abhorred,  of  enormous 
size,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  diseusting 
character.  These  were  now  by  royiu  com- 
mand obliterated,  and  the  walls  of  Seringa- 
patam no  longer  spoke  the  sultan's  contempt 
and  aversion  Ibr  his  European  enemies. 

The  capital  of  Mysore  contained  other  proofn 
of  Tippoo's  feelings  towards  the  English,  and 
these  too  were  to  disappear.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  prisoners  under  the  treaty  of  1784  had 


even  at  this  time  not  been  perfectly  carried 
out,  and  among  the  victims  of  the  Sultan's 
perfidy  were  twenty  English  youths,  who, 
having  received  the  same  kind  of  education 
which  is  given  to  the  dancing-girls  of  the  East, 
were  destined  to  delight  the  ear  and  eye  of 
their  enslaver  by  the  graces  of  song  and  ges- 
ture. To  relieve  himself  fi-om  the  inconve- 
nience to  be  apprehended  from  these  witnesses 
to  his  treachery,  assassination  offered  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  means;  consequently, 
according  to  the  moral  code  of  Tippoo,  the 
best.  The  youths  were  murdered,  and  the 
course  of  crime  was  followed  up  by  the  secret 
murder  of  other  prisoners,  who  like  them  had 
been  unlawfully  detained. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  alarm  produced 
by  the  fnll  uf  Bangalore,  and  the  anticipation 
of  an  attack  upon  Seringapatam.  An  English 
army  was  now  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital, 
and  the  anxiety  of  Tippoo  increased  with  the 
apparently  increasing  danger.  He  had  hitherto 
cautiously  avoided  a  general  action,  and  he 
defended  this  course  by  reference  to  the  ex* 
ample  of  his  father,  who  had  gained  little  or 
no  advantage  from  general  actions,  but  whose 
chief  success  arose  from  striking  at  detach- 
ments. Stimulated  partly  by  his  fears  and 
partly  by  the  representations  of  his  officers, 
which  were  aided,  it  is  said,  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  women  of  his  harem,  who  expa> 
tiated  on  the  discredit  of  suffering  his  capital 
to  be  menaced  without  an  effort  to  repel  those 
by  whom  it  was  threatened,  he  now  resolved 
to  depart  from  the  policy  which  he  had  hitherto 
steadily  pursued. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at 
Arikera,  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy- 
was  visible  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 
in  front.  This  force  was  drawn  up  with  its 
right  to  the  river  Cavery,  and  its  left  to  a 
rugged  hill  a  short  distance  from  the  bank. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  only  a  large  de- 
tachment sent  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
British  army,  and  Lord  Comwallis  proceeded 
to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  the  best 
point  for  crossing  the  river,  with  a  view  to  & 
junction  with  General  Abercromby,  who,  with 
the  Bombay  army,  was  posted  at  Peripatam, 
about  forty  miles  westward  of  Seringapatam, 
and  whose  co-operation  was  deemed  necessary 
to  the  reduction  of  the  latter  place.  The 
English  general,  however,  soon  learned  that 
though  only  a  small  part  of  the  enemy's  army 
could  be  seen,  the  whole  was  encamped 
between  his  position  and  Seringapatam  ;  its 
right  protected  by  the  Cavery,  its  left  by  a 
cluiin  of  hills,  with  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  the 
passage  of  which  was  defended  by  batteries 
running  along  the  whole  of  the  front.  Tlie 
distance  between  the  river  and  the  hills  no- 
where exoeeded  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  within 
cannon-shot  of  Tippoo's  line  was  not  more  tliaa 
a  mile.  The  difficulties  in  attacking  an  enemy 
in  such  a  position  were  obviously  great ;  but 
the  result  of  such  information  as  could  be 
obtained  of  the  country  seemed  to  show  that 
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it  would  be  practicable  to  cross  a  ridge  on  the 
right  of  the  English  army  from  the  high  road 
to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  encamped, 
to  another  road  leading  to  the  same  place ;  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  thereupon  resolved  to  attempt 
by  a  night  march  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  aiid  by  gaining  his  rear  before  daylight, 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  main  body  to  the 
capital.  To  effect  this  object,  six  European 
regiments,  twelve  battalions  of  native  infantry, 
with  three  field -pieces,  one  European,  and 
three  native  regiments  of  cavalry,  were  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  Ma^,  leaving  their 
pickets  and  camp  guards  behind,  and  their 
tents  standing.  Nizam  Ali's  cavalry  were  to 
£>llow  in  the  morning  ;  but  the  order  was  not 
to  be  communicated  till  the  moment  of  moving, 
lest  the  plan  should  be  frustrated  by  treachery. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  British  army 
was  intersected  by  mined  villages,  inclosures, 
and  deep  ravines,  and  from  this  cause  much 
time  was  lost  in  forming  the  troops  in  the  pre- 
scribed order  of  march.  Before  they  moved,  a 
terrific  storm  arose,  and  the  march  was  per- 
formed under  a  deluge  of  rain,  accompaniea  by 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most  awful  cha- 
xiicter.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  scared  by  the 
lightning,  and  benumbed  by  the  chilling  effects 
of  the  rain,  the  cattle  could  pcarcely  be  made 
to  move ;  and  the  night,  except  when  tempo- 
rarily irradiated  by  the  vivid  flashes,  being 
impenetrably  dark,  several  regiments  lost  their 
way,  and  portions  of  the  British  force  were 
moving  in  almost  every  variety  of  direction. 
Bepeated  halts  thus  became  necessary.  On 
one  of  them.  Lord  Cornwallis  found  himself 
with  no  more  than  one  company  and  one  gun. 
A  staff-officer,  who  made  the  discovery  that 
the  general  had  thus  outmarched  the  greater 
part  of  his  force,  or  had  become,  in  some  other 
way,  separated  from  them,  attempted  to  find 
the  column  by  tracing,  with  the  aid  of  the 
lightning,  the  marks  of  the  gun-carriage 
wheels ;  but  the  tracks,  though  so  recently 
made,  had  been  completely  obliterated  by  the 
unceasing  torrents  of  rain,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  riding  into  the  enemy's  encampments. 

The  dawn  of  day  removed  one  of  the  diffi- 
eulties  which  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
British  force;  but  it  destroyed  the  hope  of 
executing  the  original  pUn,  which  required 
the  cover  of  night :  still,  as  the  most  arduous 
part  of  the  march  had  been  accomplished, 
Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  persevere,  and 
to  endeavour  to  force  Tippoo  to  action  on 
ground  believed  to  be  less  advantageous  to 
htm  than  that  which  he  had  chosen.  The 
sultan  did  not  decline  the  challenge.  The 
approach  of  the  English  was  unobserved  till 
they  had  begun  to  descend  the  heights  on  the 
eastward  of  the  ravine.  Their  first  object  was 
to  gain  possession  of  a  hill  commanding  the 
left  of  the  enemy.  This  was  perceived  by| 
Tippoo,  and  he  made  arrangements  for  defeat- 
ing it,  which  have  deservedly  received  the 
approbation  of  eminent  military  authorities, . 


He  despatched  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  with  eight  guns,  to  seize  the  bill 
towards  which  the  views  of  the  English  were 
directed,  and  sent  out  some  cavalry  to  hover 
on  the  right  of  the  English,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  to  charge — thus  im- 
peding their  progress,  and  giving  to  his  troops 
advancing  to  the  hill  time  to  toke  possession 
of  it.  Tippoo  also  veiy  promptly  changed  his 
front  to  the  left,  covering  one  flank  by  a  steep 
hill  previously  in  his  rear,  and  the  other  by  a 
ravine  which  had  run  along  his  former  front. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  weak 
state  of  the  cattle,  and  the  annoyances  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  the  passage  of  the  British  in- 
fantry to  the  same  side  of  the  ravine  with  the 
enemy  was  slow.  It  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  requisite  disposition  for  action 
made.  Opposite  to  the  enemy's  main  body, 
nine  battalions  were  posted  in  a  first  line  under 
General  Meadows  and  Colonel  Stuart,  and  four 
in  a  second  line  uuder  Colonel  Harris,  while 
five  battalions,  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  were 
destined  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  corps 
on  the  hill.  This  attack  might  have  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  was  judiciously 
postponed  till  the  other  parts  of  the  disposition 
were  complete,  in  order  to  deter  Tippoo  from 
making  any  attempt  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  troops  moving  forward  to  drive  his  detach- 
ment from  the  hill. 

With  the  attack  on  that  detachment  the 
action  commenced.  On  the  approach  of  Colonel 
Maxwell,  the  enemy's  eight  guns  were  drawn 
off.  The  infantry  kept  their  ground,  and 
maintained  a  heavy,  though  ill-directed,  fire  of 
musketry.  Colonel  Maxwell  had  no  guns,  but 
he  had  made  provision  for  covering  both  his 
flanks  against  cavalry.  Thus  unencumbered 
and  unapprehensive  of  interruption,  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  rapidity  and  impetuosity  which 
speedily  broke  the  line  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
and  even  overtook  some  of  the  guns  on  the 
opposite  descent  of  the  hill.  The  infantry 
made  a  struggle  to  defend  them,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  possession  of  the  guns  followed  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hill.  The  rapid  success  of  Colonel 
Maxwell  on  the  hill  was  the  signal  for  the 
advance  of  the  two  lines  below  against  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  now 
became  general  along  the  entire  front  The 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
British  army  while  advancing  to  take  up  their 
ground,  made  no  stand  after  they  were  fonned 
in  line  of  battle  ;  the  fire  of  Tippoo's  artillery 
even  began  to  relax.  His  infantry  behaved  in 
a  manner  far  surpassing  any  expectation  that 
had  been  formed  of  them ;  but  thenear  approach 
of  the  first  line  of  the  British  army  caused 
them  to  waver.  Colonel  Maxwell  had  been 
ordered,  after  carrying  the  hill,  to  leave  there 
only  a  sufficient  force  to  retain  possession,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  corps  to  advance 
and  possess  himself  of  the  hills  which  covered 
the  left  flank  of  the  main  army  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  rapidly  performing  this  duty,  when 
Colonel  Floyd,  with  the  British  cavalry,  who 
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bad  been  kept  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
Bhot,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity that  might  occur  for  their  fiervices, 
charged  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy's  retreat- 
ing in&ntry,  and  nearly  destroyed  them. 
Their  progress  was  checked  by  a  Jarger  body 
of  infantry,  which  rallied  and  made  a  stand  on 
a  space  of  broken  ground  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous for  cavalry.  Colonel  Floyd  accordingly 
prepared  to  withdraw  his  m^n  from  a  position 
where  they  could  not  act  effectively ;  but  at 
this  Itaoment  the  cavalry  of  Nizam  Ali,  which 
had  followed  the  English  cavahry,  threw  them- 
selves in  an  unwieldy  mass  in  firont  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  anny»  the  advance  of 
whidi  they  impeded,  while  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  they  conld  prove  of  no  service  had 
they  been  disposed  to  pKerform  any.  For  some 
time  they  oould  neither  be  brought  to  advance 
nor  recede.  "  And  thus,"  said  the  governor- 
general,  ''an  invaluable  though  short  space  of 
time  was  lost,  which  enabl^  the  enemy  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  vicinity  of  the  batteries 
upon  the  island,  and  by  retreating  to  their 
protection  in  the  utmost  confusion,  to  save 
their  army  from  entire  destruction." 

Ijord  Comwallis,  while  complaining  of  this 
extraordinary  conduct^  charitably  gives  the 
actors  the  praise  of  **  good  intentions."  Colond 
Wilks  taJces  a  less  favourable  view.  "It  is 
asserted,"  he  says,  "  by  many  officers  in  the 
Mysorean  army,  that  this  impediment  was 
designed ;  that  a  horsenuin,  with  a  particular 
badge  from  Assud  Ali,  was  seen  at  this  moment 
to  deliver  a  message  to  Tippoo,  who  was  in 
the  rear  anxiously  urging  the  escape  of  his 
guns,  of  which  many  had  been  actually  aban- 
doned, but  were  recovered  during  this  delay, 
and  one  only  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
in  this  branch  of  the  attack  ;  and  that  another 
messengerattended  Tippoo  on  the  same  night." 

Adverting  to  the  good  oonduct  of  Tippoo's 
in&ntry  on  this  occasion,  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
says  : — "They  stood  the  fire  of  musketry  till 
our  troops  were  within  a  few  yards  of  them ; 
they  defended  every  point ;  they  rallied  where- 
.  ever  the  ground  was  favourable  ;  and  when  at 
last  driven  from  the  field,  they  retreated  with- 
out confusion.  All  this  change  of  behaviour," 
he  adds,  "  was,  however,  less  owing  perhaps 
to  the  improvement  of  their  discipline  than  to 
other  causes — ^the  strength  of  the  ground, 
which,  being  full  of  rocks  and  ravines,  afforded 
them  everywhere  shelter,  and  made  it  difficult 
to  follow  them ;  and  their  proximity  to  the 
island,  the  batteries  of  which  covered  them 
from  pursuit."  Lord  Comwallis  attributes  the 
good  behaviour  of  Tippoo's  infantiy  to  bis 
presence  and  exertions  among  them  ;  whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of 
putting  them  to  flight  was  greater  than  had 
been  anticipated.  But  the  task  had  been  per- 
formed—victory sat  upon  the  banners  of  the 
British  army ;  yet  the  fruits  of  victory  were  to 
be  abandoned — the  object  for  which  so  much 
fatigue,  so  much  loss,  and  so  many  perils  had 
been  inonrredi  wu  to  be  renoonoed ;  the  prise, 


for  which  so  many  public  and  private  sacrifices 
had  been  made,  was  within  sight,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  grasped. 

In  great  distress  for  provisions,  and  with 
intolerable  labour  to  the  troops,  from  the  want 
of  cattle,  the  British  army  by  two  marches 
reached  Caniambaddy,  the  ford  at  that  place 
being  regarded  as  an  eligible  spot  for  cross- 
ing the  river;  and  there,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  exactly  a  week  after  his  arrival  at 
Arikera,  Lord  Comwallis  determined  to  re- 
linquish, for  a  time  at  least,  all  attempts 
against  Seringapatam,  and  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  Bangalore.  On  the  21st,  orders 
were  despatched  to  General  Abercromby  to 
return  to  Malabar ;  on  the  22nd  the  whole  of 
the  battering  train  and  heavy  equipments  of 
the  army  were  destroyed ;  and  on  the  26th 
the  governor-general  commenced  his  retro- 
grade march. 

Neither  party  in  the  war  had  at  this  time 
much  cause  for  exultation.  Tippoo  baddiB- 
carded  his  usual  caution — ^bad  ventured  on  a 
general  action,  and  had  been  defeated,  the  bit- 
terness of  defeat  being  aggravated  by  its 
having  occurred  within  sight  of  his  capital. 
The  English  commander  had  provoked  a  battle 
in  which  he  had  been  victorious;  but  with 
reference  to  the  object  for  which  the  enterprise 
had  been  undertaken  and  the  battle  fought,  he 
was  beaten.  "As  a  mere  evidence  of  supe- 
riority," says  Colonel  Wilks,  "the  victory 
was  complete  ;|  and  had  there  been  no  move- 
ment of  the  cavalry,  would  probably  have 
been  very  decisive.  But  the  observation  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  on  a  parallel  oocasion,  was  ap- 
plied by  an  old  officer  to  the  present :  '  I  would 
gladly  exchange  ail  these  trophies  and  the 
reputation  of  victory  for  a  few  days'  rice ! ' " 
"we  gained  nothing  by  the  victory,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  "  but  the  liberty  of  look- 
ing at  the  idand," — a  privilege  scarcely  worth 
the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  it. 

The  British  army  commenced  its  retreat, 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's 
march,  a  large  body  of  horse  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  left  of  the  principal  column, 
near  its  rear.  This  was  not  a  point  from 
which  an  attack  had  been  apprehended  ;  but 
from  knowing  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
cavalry  of  Tippoo  moved  in  all  directions,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that  the  approaching 
horsemen  belonged  to  his  army,  and  that  they 
would  immediately  fall  on  the  stores  and  bag- 
gage. Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  in  the 
rear,  instantly  prepared  to  resist  the  attack  ; 
and  the  British  had  begun  to  fire,  when  one 
of  the  horsemen  rode  towards  a  staff-officer 
who  was  giving  some  orders,  and  shouting 
that  he  was  a  Mahratta,  entreated  that  the 
firing  might  cease.  Similar  communications 
were  made  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the 
British  commander  found  himself  suddenly 
reinforced  by  two  Mahratta  armies,  one  under 
Hurry  Punt,  commander-in-chief,  the  other 
under  Purseram  Bhow,  who,  after  the  fhll  of 
DarwftT,  had  marched  towards  Seringapatftm 
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to  join  the  Engliah  army.  A  British  detach- 
ment accompanied  the  army  of  Puraeram 
Bhow.  The  Mahrattaa  were  believed  to  have 
been  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant  from  the  anny  which  they  so  suddenly 
joined.  Above  a  hundred  messengers  had 
been  sent  forward  to  announce  its  approach, 
but  every  one  of  them  had  been  intercepted 
by  the  light  troops  of  Tippoo. 

Had  the  junction  of  the  Mahrattas  taken 
place  somewhat  earlier,  some  heavy  sacrifices 
made  by  the  British  army  might  have  been 
averted.  As  it  was,  their  accession  was  most 
welcome.  They  brought  a  supply  of  bullocksi, 
large  stores  of  all  necessary  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  of  some  which  were  not  strictly 
to  he  regarded  as  necessary.  The  march  of 
the  confSerates  was  slow,  in  order  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  arrival  of  large  convoys  of 
provisions  and  plunder  coming  up  in  the  Mah- 
ratta  rear.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  army  was 
within  three  miles  of  Hooliordroog,  a  fort  esta- 
blished on  a  small  ro9k,  of  great  strength. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  was  a  town,  which 
being  occupied  without  difficulty,  the  kiUadar 
surrendered  the  fort  on  a  promise  of  security 
to  private  property,  and  of  special  protection 
against  the  Mahrattas.  The  inhabitants,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Madoor,  under  the  care  of  an 
English  escort)  the  commander  of  which  had 
orders  to  accompany  the  traveUers  the  entire 
distance  to  Madoor  if  required.  All,  however, 
appeared  quiet,  and  not  a  single  Mahratta  was 
visible  on  the  route.  Fear  was  thus  dispelled, 
and  when  about  half  the  march  was  accom- 
plished, the  leader  of  the  retiring  party  inti- 
mated to  the  English  officer  that,  as  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  subject  the  escort  to  further 
trouble.  It  aecordioglv  returned,  but  was  no 
sooner  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  permit  the 
manifestation  of  Mahratta  enterprise,  than  the 
fireebooting  allies  of  the  British,  in  conformity 
with  established  custom,  fell  upon  the  un- 
fortunate fugitives,  and  plundered  them  of 
everything  they  possessed. 

Hooliordroog  contained  many  state  prisoners, 
and  there  the  captors  found  new  evidence  of 
the  sultan's  cruelty.  "Among  a  number  of 
captives,"  says  an  historian  of  the  period, 
"  that  were  l>outtd  in  chains  of  various  con- 
struction at  Hooliordroog,  several,  who  had 
their  ancles  fastened  asunder  by  a  heavy  iron 
bar  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  had 
from  habit  acquired  a  straddling  amble,  which, 
when  liberated,  they  could  not  for  a  length  of 
time  alter  or  amend  ;  some,  £rom  having  been 
closely  pinioned,  could  move  neither  arm; 
others  had  acquired  a  stoop,  from  which  they 
were  unable  to  stand  erect :  in  short,  as  most 
of  them  had  been  confined  in  this  wretched 
state  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  there 
were  few  indeed  who  had  not  lost  the  power 
of  some  limb  or  other." 

Hooliordoorg  was  dismantled,  and  the  army 
proceeded  on  its  coarse.     Oostradroog  was 


summoned  to  surrender,  but  the  killadar  sent 
a  refusal,  and  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
enforce  the  demand  by  arms.  Savandroog 
was  reconnoitred,  but  appeared  so  formidable, 
that  even  the  ceremony  of  a  summons  was  in 
this  instance  waived.  The  army  reached 
Bangalore  on  the  11th  June.  Before  the  arri- 
val at  that  place,  a  plan  of  future  proceedings 
had  been  arranged.  The  continued  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Malffattas  it  was  necessary  to  pur- 
chase by  a  loan  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  the  means  of  making  the 
advance  b«ing  secured  bv  stopping  the  com- 
mercial investment  of  dollars  in  transit  from 
England  to  China.  To  the  English  the  cam- 
paign had  been  a  cause  of  heavy  loss.  The 
Mahrattas,  on  the  contrary,  had*,  by  the 
assiduous  use  of  their  usual  practices,  been 
gfreatly  enriched,  both  individually  and  na- 
tionally. Yet  the  latter  thought  it  fit  that 
the  English  should  pay  for  their  continued 
services  against  a  common  enemy,  and  the 
g^emor-general  did  not  feel  hiuiself  in  a 
situation  to  refuse.  This  important  preliminary 
being  arranged,  Purseiam  Bhow,  with  his 
army  and  a  detachment  of  Bombay  troops, 
proceeded  by  Sera  to  commence  a  series  of 
operations  in  the  north-west.  The  greater 
part  of  the  nizam's  cavalry,  under  Assud  Ali, 
were  to  operate  to  the  north-east.  The  army 
of  Lord  CornwaUis  vras  to  be  interposed 
between  the  enemy  and  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, as  well  for  the  protection  cf  the  latter, 
as  for  the  convenience  of  bringing  forward 
supplies,  for  reducing  such  of  the  intermediate 
fortresses  as  might  be  necessary,  and  for  esta- 
blishing a  chain  of  tenable  posts  from  Madras 
to  Seringapatam,  by  which  the  transit  of  sup- 
plies might  be  fiKnlitated  when  the  army 
should  be  called  to  assemble  before  the  enemy's 
capital. 

The  first  movement  of  Lord  Comwallis  was 
in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Oossore.  On 
his  approach  the  garrison  evacuated  and  blew 
up  the  fort.  A  train  had  been  laid  for  the 
magazine,  intended  to  explode  after  the  entry 
of  the  English  troops ;  but  by  a  happy  accident 
it  did  not  take  effect.  Here  again  the  perfidy 
and  cruelty  of  Tippoo  were  brought  conspicu- 
ously to  notice.  Three  Englishmen  had  been 
confined  in  Oossore ;  one  of  whom,  named 
Hamilton,  having  given  up  all  hopes  of  re- 
covering his  freecbm,  had  reconciled  his  mind 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  apparently  contemplated  Oossore  as  his 
final  abode.  As  in  other  instances,  the  £i1l  of 
Bangalore  had  led  to  the  murder  of  these  un- 
happy men,  whose  graves  were  now  pointed 
out  to  their  indignant  countrymen. 

From  Oossore  the  English  army  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  PoUcode  and  Byaccotah 
passes,  and  took  possession  of  various  forts^ 
some  of  them  without  resistance.  Ryaccotah 
was  not  BO  easily  obtained  :  it  was  defended  by 
successive  rangres  of  works,  and  garrisoned  l^ 
eight  hundred  men ;  and  so  confident  was  the 
killadar  in  the  strength  of  his  works  and  hi» 
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garriflou,  that  he  not  only  rejected  the  sum- 
moD8  to  surrender,  but  fired  on  the  flag  that 
brought  it.  The  task  of  reducing  this  place 
fell  to  a  brigade  under  Major  Gowdie,  who 
sent  a  detachment  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  with  guns,  to  attack  the  pettah. 
The  gate  was  soon  blown  open  ;  but  the  gar- 
rison, aided  by  the  inhabitants,  kept  up  a  brisk 
fire  on  the  assailants  from  the  upper  and  central 
works.  Major  Gowdie  led  the  succeeding  at- 
tacks in  person,  and  carried  several  successive 
gates,  but  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  sum- 
mit. On  the  appearance  of  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  however,  the  place  surrendered. 

The  capture  of  other  forts  of  inferior  im- 
portance demands  no  especial  notice ;  but  the 
nttsick  on  Nundedroog  is  entitled  to  some  at- 
tention. This  fort  was  situated  on  a  granite 
rock  of  tremendous  height,  and  no  labour  had 
been  spared  to  add  to  its  strength.  Major 
Gowdie,  who  had  reduced  many  of  the  minor 
forts,  found  his  means  inadequate  to  an  attack 
upon  Nundedroog.  Keinforcements  were  ob- 
tained, and  the  guns  having  with  incredible 
labour  been  carri^  part  of  the  way  up  the  hill, 
batteries  were  constructed,  and  began  to  fire 
with  visible  effect.  The  fire  was  vigorously 
returned  from  the  fort ;  but  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  days  two  breaches  were  effected  by 
the  besiegers — one  in  the  exterior  rampart^  the 
other  in  an  outwork.  Lord  Comwidlis  now 
advanced  his  army  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place,  and  orders  were  given  for  a  night  as- 
sault. It  took  place  soon  after  midnight  of 
the  19th  of  October,  and  was  made  simultane- 
ously by  two  parties  upon  the  two  breaches. 
The  enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  the  as- 
sailants with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
rockets ;  but  more  injuiy  was  inflicted  by  stones 
of  immense  size  and  weight  rolled  down  upon 
those  who  were  ascending.  The  resistance, 
however,  was  not  long  protracted  ;  and  Nun- 
dedroog was  added  to  the  acquisitions  of  the 
British  army  under  Lord  CSomwallis.  Before 
the  attack  was  made,  a  portion  of  the  garrison 
were  clamorous  for  surrender;  and  on  its 
taking  place,  some  descended  the  wall  by  lad- 
ders of  ropes,  and  escaped  through  tbe  jungles; 
others,  abandoning  their  posts,  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  principal  pagoda^  where  they  were  sub- 
sequently made  prisoners.  The  commanding 
officer  was  in  despair.  His  name  was  Luft  Ali 
Beg ;  ha  was  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  had 
stood  well  in  the  esteem  of  Hyder  Ali.  At 
the  battle  of  Arn^  he  had  been  ordered  to 
make  a  charge  with  a  large  and  select  body  of 
cavalry  on  the  rear  of  the  £ng1ish,  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  Hyder  All's  artillery. 
He  attempted  to  execute  his  orders,  but  was 
checked  by  the  active  and  well-directed  fire  of 
the  horse  artillery  of  the  £nglish,  which  his 
troops  refused  to  face.  The  wrath  of  tbe  ca- 
pricious barbarian  whom  Luft  Ali  Beg  served 
was  extreme  ;  and  his  unfortunate  servant  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  another  Maho- 
metan officer,  with  instructions  to  inflict  upon 
him  severe  corporal  punishment^  the  marks  of 


which  were  to  be  exhibited  to  two  Brahmin 
witnesses,  in  proof  that  the  sultan's  orders 
were  carried  into  effect.  Tbe  ingenuity  of 
Luft  Ali  Beg  and  his  gaoler  contrived  to  evade 
the  actual  execution  of  tbe  sentence  by  the  use 
of  a  caustic,  which  produced  the  appearance 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  witnesses,  without  sub- 
jecting the  sufferer  to  any  serious  inconveni- 
ence ;  and  as  under  an  Eastern  despotism  such 
incidents  are  soon  foi^otten,  Lufc  Ali  B^, 
after  a  time,  became  again  an  important  per- 
sonage in  the  court  and  camp  of  the  Mysorean 
sovereign.  By  Tippoo  he  was  associated  with 
three  other  of  his  servants  in  an.  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  which  was  to  have  proceeded 
from  thence  to  Paris;  but  the  ambassadors 
never  got  beyond  the  former  city,  where  their 
reception  was  cold  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years  they  re- 
turned,  without  any  result  but  the  expenditure 
of  about  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  the  loss  by  con- 
tagious disease  of  several  hundreds  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  contribution  to  the  state  papers 
of  Mysore  of  a  journal  of  vast  extent.  To  his 
former  failings,  Luft  Ali  Beg  had  now  added 
that  of  having  suffered  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  important  places  in  his  master's 
dominions  to  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  reduction  of  Nundedroog  was  followed 
by  the  despatch  of  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Maxwell  into  BaramAhal,  to  counteract  the  de- 
predations in  progress  there  by  a  force  under 
Bakir  Saib,  son  of  the  gallant  kilhidar  of  Bar- 
war,  slain  in  the  ctipture  of  that  place.  The 
business  assigned  to  this  force  was  to  devastate 
the  whole  country,  so  as  to  incapacitate  it 
from  contributing  to  the  supplies  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  its  chief  post  was  at  a  mud  fort 
named  Penagra.  The  fort  was  speedily  taken, 
and  Bakir  Saib  withdrew  from  the  country 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  ravage.  Colonel 
Maxwell  then  proceeded  towards  Kistnaghery, 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  pettah,  so 
as  to  leave  the  enemy's  predatory  parties  no 
cover  there.  Possession  of  the  pettah  was 
soon  gained ;  and  an  opportunity  seeming  to 
offier  for  a  successful  attack  upon  the  upper 
fort»  the  attempt  was  made  and  fiuled.  The 
British  detachment  sustained  considerable  loss, 
but  retired  in  good  order,  after  setting  fire  to 
the  pettah. 

In  Counbatore,  the  defence  of  the  fort  bear- 
ing the  same  name  with  the  province,  and  of 
Paligaut,  with  their  reciprocal  communica- 
tions, had  been  intrusted  to  Major  Cuppage. 
That  officer  deeming  Coirobatore  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  siege,  removed  the  heavy  guns, 
ammunition,  and  stores  to  Paligaut.  Lieu- 
tenant Chalmers,  who  was  left  at  Coimbatore, 
on  examining  the  guns  which  had  been  cast 
aside  as  unserviceable,  found  three  which 
stood  proof.  By  collecting  and  joining  wheels 
and  fragments  of  carriages  which  lay  scattered 
about  the  fort,  he  found  the  means  of  mount- 
ing them.  With  these  and  a  few  swivels,  a 
quantity  of  damaged  powder,  and  five  hundred 
shot,  obtained  from  Major  Cuppage,  he  hoped 
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to  make  a  stand  ibr  a  few  days,  in  the  event  of 
the  fort  being  attacked. 

The  apprehension  of  attack  was  soon  con- 
verted into  certainty.  The  place  was  invested 
by  a  force  of  two  thousand  infantry,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry,  eight  gyms,  and  a 
number  of  irregular  troops.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  topasses, 
literally,  wearers  of  hats,  partially  of  Portu- 
guese origin,  and  about  two  hundred  Travan- 
coreans,  half  of  whom  ran  away  when  they 
found  a  siege  was  expected,  while  those  who 
remained  were  extremely  insubordinate. 

The  enemy  pitched  on  the  north-west  of  the 
pettah,  and  summoned  the  place  to  surrender, 
under  pain  of  death  to  every  person  within  it, 
not  excepting  women  and  children.  The  sum- 
mons was  disregarded  ;  it  was  repeated  after 
the  expiration  of  two  days  without  effect.  On 
the  third  day  a  battery  was  completed,  and  the 
fort  was  once  more  summoned,  but  with  an  offer 
of  favourable  terms.  The  offer  was  rejected, 
and  in  the  evening  the  besiegers  began  to  fire 
from  the  battery.  The  shot  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  works,  which  it  gave  the  gar- 
rison abundant  employment  to  repur.  Ajio- 
ther  battery  was  completed  on  the  following 
day,  and  a  vigorous  fire  of  guns  and  rockets 
was  maintained.  A  third  battery  was  soon  in 
a  forwai^  state.  In  the  mean  time  Lieutenant 
Chalmers  had  prepared  several  casks,  filled 
with  combustibles,  which  were  placed  on  the 
ramparts,  to  be  used  against  the  enemy  should 
they  attempt  an  escalade,  which,  from  their 
preparation  of  ladders,  seemed  to  be  intended. 
The  enemy  prepared  a  fourth  battery,  and  the 
besieged  opened  three  mines.  As  tiie  danger 
incr^sed,  the  mines  were  loaded  and  the  gates 
blocked  up  with  earth  and  stones.  The  store 
of  shot  beginning  to  fail,  the  hammermen  were 
actively  employed  in  making  iron  slugs,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  balls.  The  works  of 
the  besiegers  continued  to  be  carried  on  till 
they  were  advanced  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
ditc^ ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  large  rein- 
forcements were  prooeeding  to  their  assistance, 
a  general  attack  was  now  hourly  expected. 
At  this  time  the  store  of  ammunition  within 
the  fort  was  nearly  exhausted ;  the  wounded, 
who  were  numerous,  were  without  medical 
assistance ;  and  the  Travancoreaos  who  re- 
mained were  cbunorous  for  surrender.  Still 
the  gallant  commander,  who  was  nobly  sup- 
ported by  a  young  French  officer  named  De  la 
Combe,  in  the  service  of  the  rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  refused  to  succumb. 

Two  months,  within  two  days,  had  passed 
befare  the  enemy  ventured  on  a  general  as- 
sault They  advanced  with  great  steadiness, 
planted  their  ladders,  and  mounted  the  para- 
pet at  five  distinct  places.  The  first  struggle 
took  place  at  a  point  defended  by  De  la  Combe, 
whose  personal  gallantry  communicated  its 
infiuence  to  those  whom  he  commanded,  and 
prepared  for  the  assailants  a  fierce  resistance. 
The  enemy  had  avoided  the  mines,  and  resort 
to  theoomboatible  barrels  was  delayed  till  not 


only  was  the  ditch  filled  by  the  assailants,  but 
numbers  of  them  were  actually  on  the  ram- 
parts, fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  besieged* 
De  la  Combe  would  have  been  overpowered 
had  not  a  timely  reinforcement  been  sent  to 
his  relief ;  and  Lieutenant  Chalmers,  who  was 
personally  engaged  in  defending  the  weakest 
point  of  the  works,  was  in  danger  of  a  similar 
fate.  At  a  moment  when  successful  resistance 
seemed  scarcely  longer  practicable,  one  of  the 
barrels,  being  thrown  amongst  a  crowded  mass 
of  the  enemy,  exploded,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
day  was  turned.  The  besiegers  gave  way, 
and  as  party  after  party  retired  from  the 
ramparts,  their  discomfiture  was  increased  by 
hurling  down  on  them  vast  pieces  of  rock. 
The  conflict  lasted  two  hours,  and  the  number 
of  the  enemy's  dead  left  on  the  ramparts 
and  within  the  ditoh  exceeded  the  entire 
strength  of  the  garrison  by  whom  they  had 
been  so  bravely  repulsed. 

It  was  not  fitting  that  such  men  should  be 
abandoned  ;  and  though  a  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  Paligaut  prevented  Major  Cuppage 
from  doing  much  mr  their  relief,  he  afforded 
some  assistance,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  re- 
venue troops  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mac- 
leod,  a  gallant  and  enterprising  civil  servant, 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  pettah,  which 
they  had  continued  to  occupy,  and  chased  to 
the  Bewany,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
with  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  their 
stores.  To  add  to  the  permanent  strength  of 
the  garrison,  a  company  of  sepoys,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Nash,  was  ordered  in,  and  by 
some  further  additions  it  was  increased  to 
about  seven  hundred  men. 

Scarcely  had  Lieutenant  Chalmers  time  to 
repair  the  breaches  in  the  works  and  make 
other  dispositions  for  defence,  before  the  ene- 
my reappeared.  The  foroe  now  arrayed  against 
Coimbatore  consisted  of  eight  thousand  regular 
in£intry,  with  fourteen  guns,  four  mortars, 
and  a  large  body  of  irregulars  and  horse. 
It  was  commanded  l^  Kummer-oo-Deen.  The 
enemy  took  possession  of  the  pettah  without 
opposition,  erected  batteries,  and  opened  ap- 
proaches, under  the  cover  of  a  heavy  fire, 
which  the  besieged  were  able  to  return  very 
inadequately.  But  the  spirits  of  the  garrison 
were  cheered  by  intelligence  that  Bfajor  Cup- 
page  was  advancing  with  three  battalions  of 
Company's  sepoys,  two  oC  Travaacoreans,  and 
six  field-pieces,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege.  To  divert  this  force  from  its  object, 
and  probably  at  the  same  time  to  strike  a 
serious  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  English  foroe,  Kummer-oo-Deen, 
leaving  a  strong  body  in  the  trenches,  marched 
with  l£e  remainder  of  his  force  a  distance  of 
aboQt  ten  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  a  pass  where 
the  woods  of  Arivally  terminate  and  the  plain 
commences.  A  large  convoy  of  oxen,  intended 
for  the  western  army,  was  assembled  at  Pali- 
gaut, and  Kummer-oo-Deen  made  a  demon' 
stration  of  getting  into  Major  Cappage's  rear, 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  pass.    This 
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would  have  enabled  him  to  cnt  off  the  passage 
of  the  convoy,  and  by  the  force  of  numbers 
to  embarrass  Major  Guppage's  return  to 
Paligaut.  That  officer  accordingly  fell  back, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  pass  was  decided  by 
a  severe  action,  in  which  Major  Guppage  was 
victorious.  He  immediately  returned  to  Pa- 
ligaut, while  Kummer-oo-Deen  proceeded  to 
resume  the  siege  of  Goimbatore,  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  interruption. 

The  &te  of  that  place  was  now  sealed.  All 
hope  of  relief  was  cut  off/  the  ammunition, 
from  the  first,  bad,  was  nearly  expended,  a 
wide  breach  had  been  made  perfeotlv  practi- 
cable, and  the  sap  had  been  carried  to  the 
covered  way.  Lieutenants  Gbalmers  and  Nash 
were  both  wounded  in  one  day ;  and  the  most 
determined  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  this 
miserable  fort  saw  the  necessity  of  surrender. 
Negotiations  for  this  purpose  were  commenced, 
and  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  enemy 
being  quite  ready  to  grant  the  besieged  fa- 
vourable terms.  The  place  was  first  invested 
on  the  13th  of  June  ;  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  days  ailerwards,  on  the  8rd  of  November, 
the  conquerors  took  possession  of  it.  In  re- 
ference to  its  strength  or  importance,  Ooim- 
batore  has  little  claim  to  occupy  a  large  .space 
in  the  history  of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  ; 
but  the  gallantry  with  which  it  was  defended 
has  removed  the  siege  from  the  list  of  ordinary 
occurrences. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  capitulation,  that 
the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  march  to 
Paligaut ;  but»  after  the  actual  surrender  of 
the  place,  it  was  pretended  that  this  condition 
could  not  be  acted  upon  without  the  sultan's 
ratification.  The  sequel  of  this  tale  of  per- 
fidy need  scarcely  be  told.  After  a  detention 
of  thirteen  days  at  Goimbatore,  the  prisoners 
were  marched  to  Seriugapatam,  where  they 
were  subjected  to  the  cruelties  and  indiffnities 
which  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  those  ig^o  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  Tippoo  Sultan. 
Comment  upon  a  fact  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence would  be  alike  tedious  and  vain. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the 
attention  of  Lord  Gornwallis  had  been  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  establishment  of  such 
means  for  the  transmission  of  supplies  as  might 
prevent  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  medi- 
tated attack  upon  Seringapatam  from  the 
cause  that  led  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
former.  One  of  the  most  serious  impediments 
to  success  was  the  possession  by  the  enemy  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Savandroog,  situated 
about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Bangalore.  It 
consisted  of  an  enormous  mass  of  granite,  of 
greater  height  than  Nundedroog,  rising  from 
a  base  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  chasm,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two-thirds  of  its  total  elevation,  into  two  cita- 
dels, each  independent  of  the  other.  It  had 
not  long  before  been  reconnoitred,  and  was 
deemed  unassailable;  but  the  capture  of  some 
other  hill  forts,  and  mora  especially  of  Nun- 
dedroog, had  tended  to  diminisb  the  reverence 


of  English  officers  for  the  reputed  impregna- 
bility of  Indian  fortresses ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  test  the  claims  of  Savandroog  in 
this  respect. 

The  conduct  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Stuart,  and  the  force  assigned  to  him, 
in  addition  to  a  powerful  artilleiy,  consisted  of 
two  European  and  three  native  regiments. 
The  remamder  of  the  army  was  disposed  so 
as  to  watch  every  avenue  from  Seringapatam 
by  which  the  operations  of  the  siege  could  be 
disturbed.  On  the  10th  of  December  Colonel 
Stuart  pitched  his  camp  within  three  miles  of 
the  north  side  of  the  rock,  the  point  from 
which  the  chief  engineer,  after  reconnoitring, 
proposed  to  carry  on  the  attack.  The  first 
operation  was  one  of  vast  labour  and  difficulty 
— ^it  was  to  cut  a  gun-road  from  the  encamp- 
ment to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  over  rocky 
precipices,  and  through  a  thick  forest  of  bam- 
boos, and  when  made,  to  drag  the  guns  over 
it.  A  noxious  and  pestilential  atmosphere 
added  to  the  dangers  of  the  besiegers,  and 
Tippoo,  on  hearing  of  the  attempt,  is  reported 
to  have  congratulated  his  officers  on  the  in&- 
tuation  of  the  English  in  engaging  in  an  en- 
terprise that  could  not  £ul  to  terminate  in 
defeat  and  disgrace.  According  to  the  saltan's 
belief,  one  biSf  of  the  Europeans  employed 
were  destined  to  die  of  sickness,  the  other 
half  to  be  killed  in  the  attack.  Not  daunted 
by  this  royal  prediction,  the  besiegers^  on  the 
17th  December,  opened  two  batteries,  one  at 
a  thousand  yards,  the  other  at  seven  hundred 
yards'  distance,  by  which  the  defences  of  the 
wall  were  much  damaged ;  but  the  effect  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed.  The  waU  was  built  with  stones 
of  immense  size,  those  ofthe  lower  tier  being 
riveted  to  the  rock  by  iron  bolts.  On  the  19th 
another  battery  was  erected,  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  advance  to  within  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  wall.  In  the 
course  of  that  and  the  succeeding  day  a  prac- 
ticable breach  was  effected,  and  orders  were 
given  to  storm  on  the  following  morning. 

The  bamboo  forest,  which  hful  been  a  souroe 
of  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  gun- 
road,  was  found  of  some  service  in  the  close 
approaches  of  the  attack.  Under  its  cover, 
and  that  of  crevices  and  rugged  parts  of  the 
rock,  a  lodgment  was  made  for  the  troops 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  breach .  The  storm- 
ing party,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nesbitt,  was  directed  to  four  diffsrent  attacks, 
and  parties  were  detached  round  the  mountain^ 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the 
main  object,  and  prevent  their  escape,  should 
any  attempt  for  that  purpose  be  made. 

The  hour  fixed  for  the  assault  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  it  was  to  commence  on  the  dis- 
charge of  two  guns  from  the  batteries.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  expected  signal  was 
given,  and  the  party  advanced  to  the  storm, 
while  the  band  of  one  of  the  English  regiments 
pealed  forth  the  inspiring  air  of  Briiont  itrUse 
home,    A  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  been 
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observed  ranning  down  from  the  westeiii  hill, 
for  the  defence  of  the  breach,  which  was  a 
little  below  the  eastern  hill ;  baton  the  appear- 
ance of  the  English  they  were  seized  with 
panic,  and  fled.  The  eastern  hill  was  com- 
pletely carried,  without  meeting  or  even  over- 
taking the  enemy. 

The  attack  on  the  western  hill  was  thought 
to  be  a  work  of  greater  difficulty,  and  Captain 
Monson,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  was 
instructed  either  to  advance  or  not,  as  circum- 
stances might  render  expedient.  The  officer 
in  command  ci  the  citadel  having  witnessed 
the  abandonment  of  the  eastern  hill  and  the 
ascent  of  the  English  party,  made  a  sally  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  them  in  flank,  when  he 
was  unexpectedly  met  among  the  rocks  by 
the  party  of  CSaptain  Monson.  He  retreated 
with  precipitation,  followed  with  great  vigour 
by  the  English.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
shut  the  first  gate  against  the  pursuers,  but 
the  man  who  was  performing  the  duty  was 
killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  some  distance  by  a 
sergeant  of  the  71st  regiment.  The  English 
then  rushed  in,  and  entering  every  succeeding 
barrier  with  the  enemy,  were  soon  in  posses- 
sion of  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Thus,  in 
less  than  an  liour,  and  in  open  day,  the  stu- 
pendous fortress  of  Savandroog  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  the  boast  of  its  impregnability  for 
ever  silenced.  The  English  had  not  a  man 
killed,  and  only  one  wouncted. 

The  next  piaoe  attempted  was  that  which 
was  next  to  Savandroog  in  strength  and  im- 
portance. Ootradroog  had  some  time  before 
been  summoned,  and  the  answer  of  the  killa- 
dar  was,  that  he  would  not  surrender  his  post 
till  the  English  had  taken  Seringapatam.  It 
was  suppoised  that  the  fall  of  Savandroog 
might  have  made  him  less  scrupulous,  and  a 
flag  of  truce  was  despatched,  offering  liberal 
terms.  l%e  staff  officer  who  accompanied  it 
was  beckoned  from  the  fort  to  advance ;  he 
complied  with  the  invitation,  and  when  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  gate,  a  fire  of  musketry 
was  opened  on  him  and  the  non-commissioned 
officer  who  bore  the  flag,  but  from  which, 
happily,  both  escaped  unhurt.  On  the  follow- 
ing diiy  the  fort  was  attacked  in  a  manner  for 
which  the  governor  was  not  prepared.  A 
number  of  field-pieces  were  run  down  to  ap- 
pointed stations,  and  under  cover  of  their  fire 
an  escalade  commenced. 

The  side  of  the  rock  assaulted  rose  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees,  and  was 
defended  by  seven  ramparts,  rising  above  each 
other,  including  that  of  the  pettab,  which  was 
first  stormed.  The  orders  given  to  the  artillery 
officers  were,  as  fiist  as  one  wall  should  be 
earned,  to  point  the  guns,  over  the  heads  of  the 
anaUants,  against  the  next  wall  in  succession, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  fire  of 
the  garrison.  The  pettah  was  carried  so 
rapi£y  as  to  astonish  the  killadar,  and  induce 
him  to  demand  a  prley.  It  was  granted; 
but  it  soon  becoming  apparent,  from  the 
movements  of  the  garrison   above,  that  the 


only  object  was  to  gain  time  (or  preparing 
more  efficiently  for  defence,  the  assault  recom- 
menced, and  wall  after  wall  was  carried,  till 
the  assailants  reached  the  summit.  Some  of 
the  gateways  were  forced  by  the  pioneers,  but 
most  of  the  ramparts  were  carried  by  escalade. 
The  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  enemy 
were  so  great,  that  their  fire,  though  heavy, 
was  for  uie  most  part  thrown  away,  and  as 
soon  as  a  single  European  was  seen  above  any 
of  the  walls,  they  fled  precipitately.  The 
killadar  was  made  prisoner,  and  many  of  the 
garrison  killed.  Many  more,  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  the  European  bayonets,  precipitated 
themselves  from  the  rock — thus  blindly  rush- 
ing on  one  mode  of  death  in  their  anxiety  to 
escape  another.  The  terror  of  the  garrison 
had  commenced  before  the  actual  danger.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  detachment  before  tiie 
phice,  they  had  mutinied,  and  four  hundred 
men  had  deserted  in  the  night.  To  the  pre- 
valence of  fear  the  English  were  unquestion- 
ably indebted  for  the  ease  with  which  they 
obtained  possession  of  this  fortress.  "Al- 
though,*' says  Major  Dirom,  "such  was  the 
steepness  and  narrowness  of  some  parts  of  the 
road  in  the  asoent,  that  a  few  resolute  men 
might  have  defended  the  place  against  an 
army,  it  was  only  at  the  last  gateway  that 
they  attempted  any  resistance,  and  that  only 
by  firing  a  few  musket-shot,  by  which  two 
soldiers  were  wounded."  The  total  number 
of  wounded  in.  the  English  detachment  was 
very  small ;  and,  like  Savandroog,  Ootradroog 
was  carried  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
Some  other  forts  of  inferior  importance  were 
taken  with  little  trouble. 

The  army  of  the  nizam  had  long  been 
engaged  in  besieging  Goorumconda,  but  with 
a  very  indifferent  prospect  of  bringing  their 
operations  to  a  successful  ending.  The  nizam*s 
artillery  was  unable  to  breach  the  lower  fort, 
and  to  supply  their  d^ciency  some  guns  were 
despatched  by  Lord  Cornwallis  after  the  fall  of 
Nundei4roog.  Still  nothing  was  effected  till 
Captain  Head,  who  commanded  the  English 
detachment  serving  with  the  nizam's  army, 
rendered  weair  and  indiffnant  by  the  clumsy 
proceedings  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
witness,  offered,  if  intrusted  with  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  the  attack,  to  put  the 
nizam's  officers  in  possession  of  the  lower  fort, 
which  commanded  the  only  access  to  the  hill, 
and  having  effected  this  service,  to  leave  them 
to  conduct  the  farther  operations  in  their  own 
way.  The  offer  was  accepted;  and  Captain 
Read,  having  constructed  a  battery  of  two 
twenty-six  and  two  eighteen  pounders  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  wall,  in  two  days 
after  it  commenced  firing,  had  effected  a  prac- 
ticable breach. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  November  was  fixed 
on  for  the  attack ;  and  the  small  party  of  artil- 
lerymen, who  were  the  only  European  troops 
with  the  detachment,  volunteered  to  quit  their 
guns  and  lead  the  assault.  Measures  having 
been  taken  to   divert  the  attention  of  the 
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eoemy,  the  assailants  adTanoed,  and  with 
little  opposition  mounted  the  breach.  Having 
cleared  the  obstacles  by  which  their  progress 
was  impeded,  they  advanced  along  the  rampart 
till  they  met  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  made 
a  stand  at  the  second  bastion.  The  artillery- 
men charged  them,  and  they  instantly  gave 
way.  No  further  resistance  was  offered,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  took  refuge  in 
tlie  upper  fort.  The  lower  fort  was  delivered 
to  the  charge  of  Nizam  AlTs  troops,  but  they 
were  not  destined  to  retain  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  it.  A  large  reinforcement,  soon 
after  the  capture,  arrived  from  Hyderabad, 
under  the  command  of  the  minister,  Moosheer- 
oo-Moolk,  who,  on  his  departure  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces  and  the  English  de- 
tachment to  take  part  in  the  operations  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  left  the  charge  of  the  lower 
fort  to  an  officer  of  some  reputation,  known 
by  the  name  of  Hafiz  Jee.  In  December,  the 
eldest  son  of  Tippoo  Sultan  appeared  before 
Goorumconda,  with  an  army  amounting  to 
about  twelve  thousand  horse  and  foot,  llieir 
approach  was  quite  unlocked  for ;  and  HafiE, 
supposing  the  paHy  to  consist  but  of  a  few 
plunderers,  mounted  an  elephant  and  went  out 
to  reconnoitre,  accompanied  by  only  a  few 
horsemen.  He  was  speedily  surrounded,  and, 
descending  from  his  elephant,  was  about  to 
mount  a  horse  and  endeavour  to  force  his  way 
back,  when  he  was  made  prisoner.  The  troops, 
who  issued  from  the  fort  in  small  parties,  were 
destroyed  in  detail,  and  panic  seizing  the  rest, 
the  recent  acquisition  was  precipitately  evacu- 
ated with  considerable  loss.  Hafiz  Jee  was 
an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  Tippoo.  He 
had  been  employed  on  an  embassy  from  the 
nizam  to  the  sultan,  by  whom  he  had  been 
treated  with  that  disrespect  which  the  despot 
of  Mysore  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  to 
the  accredited  servants  of  other  states.  He 
had  afterwards,  in  his  capacity  of  minister  of 
the  nizam,  been  assodated  with  the  refusal  of 
that  prince  to  connect  his  fiunily  with  that  of 
Tippoo  by  the  tie  of  marriage ;  and  this  offence 
had  never  been  forgiven.  Aly  Keza,  the  man 
through  whom  the  rejected  proposal  of  matri- 
monii allianctf^had  been  made,  was  now  with 
the  army  before  Goorumconda,  and  in  his 
hands  rested  the  fate  of  Hafiz  Jee.  The  pri- 
soner had  soon  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  those  into 
whose  power  his  imprudence  had  thrown  him. 
He  was  plundered  of  everything  about  his 
person,  even  to  the  last  article  of  clothing  ; 
and,  but  for  the  charity  of  some  one  who  be- 
stowed on  him  an  old  quilt,  he  would  have 
been  left  altogether  destitute  of  covering.  In 
this  forlorn  condition  he  was  visited  by  his 
old  antagonist,  Aly  Keza,  who  reproached  him 
with  his  conduct  respecting  the  proffered  mar- 
riage. Hafiz  answered,  that  he  and  Aly  Keza 
were  then  serving  their  respective  masters, 
and  that  the  day  was  past.  The  remembrance  of 
it  was,  however,  not  past.  The  victim  was 
in  the  power  of  a  prince  who  never  forgot  an 


injury — ^in  the  presence  of  one  of  his  minions 
r^y  to  perform  any  act  which  he  believed 
would  be  gratifying  to  his  master,  and  who 
in  this  instance  was  influenced  by  feelings  of 
personal  hatred.  Hafiz  was  carried  to  a  con- 
cealed situation,  fitted  for  the  execution  of 
dark  and  bloody  deeds,  and  there  murdered 
with  circumstances  of  extreme  barbarity,  Aly 
Keza  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  vengeance  in- 
flicted on  his  opponent.  The  success  of  the 
attack  upon  Goorumconda  was  further  sig- 
nalized by  the  murder  of  a  French  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  nizam  ;  and  thus  the  tri- 
umph of  Tippoo's  army  was  celebrated  by  acts 
of  treachery  and  cruelty  which  Tippoo  him- 
self need  not  have  disdained  to  superintend. 
The  advantage,  whatever  it  might  be,  result- 
ing from  these  murders,  was  nearly  all  that 
Tippoo  gained  by  the  recapture  of  the  lower  fort 
of  Goorumconda,  which  was  speedily  restored 
to  the  nizam  by  the  English  detachment. 

The  Mahratta  army  under  Purseram  Bhow, 
with  a  British  detachment  under  Captain 
Little,  had,  on  leaving  Lord  Comwallis,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  a  &rt  named  Dooradroog. 
The  Mahratta  general  had  anticipated  that  it 
would  surrender  without  opposition ;  but,  after 
repeated  attempts,  its  reKiuctipn  was  found 
impracticable,  and  the  army  continued  its 
march  towards  Chittledroog.  That  place  was 
reconnoitred,  but  deemed  too  strong  for  attack. 
Purseram  Bhow  entertained  some  hope  of  buy- 
ing over  the  killadar ;  but  either  that  officer's 
honesty,  or  the  fact  that  his  family  were  de- 
tained in  Seringapatam  as  hostages  far  his 
fidelity,  forbade  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain. 
Purseram  Bhow  consoled  himself  for  the  dis- 
appointment by  plundering  whenever  oppor^ 
tunity  presented.  The  illness,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  the  Mahratta  general  delayed  for 
a  time  the  progress  of  the  army ;  but  on  the 
18th  of  December  they  arrived  near  Hooly 
Onore,  a  fort  which  Captain  Little  imrae(Uately 
proceeded  te  reconnoitre^  It  was  thought 
that  it  might  be  attacked  with  a  prospect  of 
success.  The  pettah  was  gained  with  little 
difficulty,  and  thence  some  guns  opened  on 
the  forty  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  A  breach  having  been  effected,  the 
fort  was  stormed  with  success,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  on  the  same  day  which,  with 
similar  immunity  from  loss,  transferred  the 
important  fortress  of  Savandroog  inte  the  pos- 
session of  the  English.  The  garrison  was 
reported  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  but  Lieu- 
tenant Moor,  who  was  one  of  Captain  Little's^ 
detachment,  concludes  that  they  did  not  exceed 
half  that  number.  Assuming  their  strength 
at  this  reduced  estimate,  that  officer,  however, 
makes  a  remark,  the  truth  of  which  is  in 
no  degree  invalidated  by  the  colloquial 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  conveyed,  that 
''  they  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  them- 
selves for  making  so  pitiful  a  defence."  It  was 
the  intention  of  tlie  stermers  not  to  allow  any 
of  the  A^ratta  plunderers  to  enter  the  place ; 
but  the  news  of  ite  capture  was  soon  oarried 
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to  their  camp,  and  tboujirh  the  gates  were  shut, 
the  ladders  removed  from  the  breach,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  exclude  access,  these 
marauders  fouDd  means  to  penetrate,  and,  like 
noxious  and  destructive  insects,  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  place.  They  set  fire  to  the 
houses,and  the  work  of  devastation  and  plunder 
soon  became  general.  Seeing  no  other  chance 
of  securing  anything,  the  English  commander 
permitted  his  people  to  disperse  and  plunder 
also.  But  this  was  soon  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  orders  from  the  Mahratta  general  for 
the  English  party  to  quit  the  place,  and  as 
they  were  placed  under  his  control,  the  orders 
oould  not  be  disobeyed.  The  English  troops, 
who  had  won  the  prise,  were  thus  deprived  of 
all  participation  in  it,  while  the  Mahrattas, 
who  had  not  contributed  in  even  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  &11  of  the  fort,  were  left  to  gra- 
tify, without  restraint,  their  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  plunder.  Purseram  Bhow,  however, 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  speculative  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  though  he  left  the  practice  to 
others.  A  family  of  some  note  in  the  town 
had  received  the  protection  of  an  officer  of  the 
English  detachment ;  but  though  their  own 
safety  was  thus  provided  for,  they  were  deeply 
distressed  by  the  loss  of  a  youthful  daughter, 
who,  in  the  oonfusion,  had  been  separated  from 
her  parents.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
officer  by  whom  they  had  been  protected,  the 
girl  was  found  and  restored  to  her  relatives. 
These  circumstances  reached  the  ears  of  Pur- 
seram Bhow,  who,  says  Lieutenant  Moor, 
**  mentioned  them  in  full  durbar,  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himself  and  the  British 
character ;"  further,  he  recommended  the  ex- 
ample to  the  imitation  of  his  own  servants, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  received  with  a  degree  of  re- 
spect equal  to  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was 
given. 

After  the  fall  of  Hooly  Onore,  the  MahratU 
array  and  Captain  Little's  detachment  pro- 
ceeded in  a  south-western  direction  towards 
Simoga.  Tippoo  had  strengthened  his  pro- 
vincisJ  troops  in  Bednore  by  the  addition  of  a 
division  under  his  reUtion  Reza  Saib,  and  that 
officer  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  field  with 
a  force  of  eight  thousand  men  and  ten  guns. 
This  force  was  posted  in  the  jungle,  with  the 
intention  of  making  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
confederates,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Simoga,  simultaneously  wi^  a 
sortie  to  be  made  from  the  fort.  TUs  being 
known,  it  became  an  object  of  importance  to 
dislodge  them  previously.  The  position  of 
Reza  Saib  was  strong ;  his  right  rested  on  the 
river,  his  fh>nt  was  covered  by  a  deep  ravine, 
and  his  left  by  jungle,  deemed  impenetrable 
there,  but  which  became  somewhat  lighter  at 
a  distance. 

The  force  destined  to  the  attack  upon  Beza 
Saib  was  composed  of  about  a  thousand  English 
sepoys,  with  four  guns  and  five  hundred  Mah- 
ratta infantry.  Three  thousand  Mahratta 
horse  were  posted  near  the  place  of  attack, 


but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  they  could 
be  of  little  use.  The  enemy's  position  being 
strongest  in  front,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
detach  parties  to  attack  them  on  the  right  and 
left;  but  the  main  attack,  led  by  Captain 
Little,  was  directed  to  the  centre.  On  the 
part  of  the  English,  the  contest  was  main- 
tained, under  great  disadvantages,  with  dis- 
tinguished spirit.  The  Mahratta  infantry 
sometimes  charged,  when  they  saw  the  enemy 
appearing  to  give  way,  but  they  were  invariably 
beaten  iMick,  and  their  disorderly  return  in- 
creased the  difficulties  with  which  the  British 
officers  had  to  contend.  At  length  the  enemy, 
being  driven  from  their  posts  on  the  left,  and 
three  of  their  guns  taken,  began  to  retreat ; 
and  Captain  Little,  collecting  all  the  force  that 
could  be  mustered,  set  forward  in  pursuit. 
There  was  but  one  road  through  the  jungle, 
and  before  five  miles  had  been  traversed, 
the  English  commander  came  up  with  the 
enemy's  remaining  guns,  seven  in  nnniber, 
which  he  captured  ;  but  so  fiir  from  relaxing 
in  the  pursuit,  he  continued  it  through  the 
whole  of  the  following  day,  and  the  result  was 
the  entire  dispersion  of  the  corps  of  Reza  Saib. 
The  departure  of  Captain  Little  and  his  troops 
left  the  enemy's  camp  to  the  care  of  the  Mali- 
rattas ;  and  here  those  warriors,  who  shrunk 
from  the  fire  of  retreating  men,  found  a  field 
precisely  adapted  to  their  genius.  The  amount 
of  plunder  was  enormous,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  arms  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  that 
in  the  bazaar  good  muskets  were  ofiereid  for 
sale  at  two  rupees  each.  By  some  accounts, 
the  force  of  Reza  Saib  is  stated  at  ten  thousand 
infantry  and  a  thousand  horse,  and  the  lowest 
estimate  fixes  the  number  of  infantry  at  seven 
thousand.  This,  posted  in  a  most  advantageous 
position,  was  defeated  by  about  a  thousand 
English  sepoys,  for  the  Mahratta  troops  cannot 
be  regarded  as  having  contributed  anjrthing 
to  the  success  of  the  day ;  they  were  rather 
an  incumbrance  than  a  support.  By  military 
writers  this  action  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  war. 

The  army  of  Reza  Saib  being  dispersed, 
Captain  Little  prepared  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Simoga.  A  battery  of  five  guns,  after  a 
day's  firing,  efiected  a  practicable  breach.  All 
was  ready  for  the  storm,  when  an  oSSar  of  capi- 
tuUtion  upon  terms  was  made  and  accepted. 
The  commander  of  the  fort  duly  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  Mahratta  fidth,  for  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  stipulate,  not  only  that 
private  property  would  be  respected,  but  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  considered  under 
the  protection  of  the  British,  who  were  to 
guarantee  the  treaty  and  take  possession  of 
the  fort.  These  conditions  were  to  continue 
in  effect  only  until  the  English  detachment 
retired  from  the  vicinity.  On  its  march  to  the 
southward,  the  custody  of  the  fort  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mahrattas,  and  also  the  charge 
of  some  prisoners  of  rank,  who,  within  the 
English  camp,  had  been  treated  with  marked 
attention    and    kindness,   and   been   totally 
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exempted  from  restraint.  A  short  time  after 
the  change,  these  prisoners  were  seen  by  some 
officers  who  had  known  them  in  the  English 
camp.  Their  condition  was  wretched :  they 
had  been  plundered  of  eyeiything  valnable, 
and,  receiving  neither  money  nor  sabsistenoe, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  sell  their  clothes 
to  procure  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  Some 
officers  of  inferior  rank  were  in  one  respect 
better  treated — ^they  receired  an  allowance, 
but  to  counterbalance  this  advantage  they  were 
kept  in  irons.  Such  is  Mahratta  faith  and 
Makratta  humanity. 

Purseram  Bhow  was  to  have  joined  Lord 
Comwallis  with  all  despatch  before  Seringa- 
palam.  Instead  of  this,  he  preferred  a  plun- 
dering expedition  into  Bednore;  but  being 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  force  sent  against 
him  by  Tippoo,  under  the  command  of  Kum- 
mer-oo-Deen,  who  had  retaken  Simoga,  he 
determined  to  perform  his  engagement  with 
the  British  governor-general,  since  no  advan- 
tage seemed  likely  to  accrue  from  taking  any 
other  course. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  British 
army  under  Lord  CornwalliSy  which  was  at 
Ootradroog,  awaiting  the  coming  up  of  some 
artillery,  some  stores,  and  a  battering  train,  as 
well  as  the  expected  junction  of  the  army  of 
the  nizam.  These  objects  being  accomplished, 
the  combined  army  commenced  its  march,  and 
on  the  5th  of  February  Lord  ComwaUis  was 
once  more  in  sight  of  Seringapatam,  and  of 
Tippoo's  army  encamped  under  its  walls. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Seringapatam,  a  large  space  is  inclosed 
by  a  bound  hedge,  which  marks  the  limits  of 
the  capital,  and  affords  »  place  of  refuge  from 
the  incursions  of  cavalry.  On  the  north  side, 
the  inolosure  was  occupied  by  Tippoo*s  army. 
Within  it  were  several  redoubts,  one  of  whidb, 
erected  on  a  commanding  eminence,  was  a  post 
of  great  strength.  There  were  other  works 
calculated  to  shield  his  troops  from  attack,  or 
fiicilitate  retreat  in  case  of  necessity,  and  his 
front  line  was  defended  by  a  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon.  In  the  fort  and  island  which 
formed  his  second  line  there  were  not  fewer 
thaa  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Recon- 
naissance having  been  made.  Lord  Cornwallis 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  February,  an  event  quite  unexpected 
by  Tippoo,  and  the  apparent  temerity  of 
which,  seeing  that  it  was  to  be  performed  by 
infiintry  alone,  without  guns,  filled  the  allies 
with  astonishment.  The  attack  was  made  in 
three  columns.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
the  central  column,  on  its  advance,  encountered 
the  enemy's  grand  guard,  a  body  of  cavalry, 
who  were  approachinff  with  rockets  to  disturb 
the  English  camp,  which  annoyance  they  had 
practised  on  the  preceding  night.  The  horse- 
men immediately  galloped  off  to  their  lines, 
leaving  the  bearers  of  the  rockets  to  harass  the 
column  and  endeavour  to  impede  its  march. 
Many  rockets  were  thrown,  but  they  had  little 
effect  beyond  that  of  announcing  to  the  enemy 


the  approach  of  the  British  column .  The  front 
division,  on  being  discovered,  pushed  briskly 
forward,  reached  the  hedge,  and  entered  the 
enemy's  lines  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
their  approach  became  known. 

The  left  column,  when  the  rocketing  com- 
menced, was  ascending  the  Carigaut  Ilill,  an 
eminence  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
near  the  termination  of  the  bound  hedge. 
The  hill  is  steep,  and  of  great  height;  it 
commands  one  of  the  fords  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  and  protected  the  right 
winff  of  the  sultan's  camp.  This  post  was 
juslly  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  and 
proportionate  care  had  l^en  taken  to  strengthen 
it :  it  was  defended  by  a  double  breastwork 
in  front  of  a  stone  redoubt^  but  the  work  was 
not  entirely  completed :  aoohsidemble  body  of 
infimtry,  but  without  artilleir,  was  stationed 
upon  it.  The  Carigaut  Hill  terminates  the 
range  over  which  Colonel  Maxwell  had  diased 
a  corps  of  the  enemy  at  the  battle  in  the  month 
of  May  preceding.  The  same  officer  now  com- 
manded the  column  directed  to  this  point,  and 
the  works  were  scaled  by  the  flank  companies 
of  the  72nd,  the  regiment  by  which  the  hill 
was  stormed  on  the  former  oocaaion. 

The  right  column,  under  General  Meadows, 
was  to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy's  positioD. 
From  some  mistake,  it  was  led  to  a  more 
distant  point  than  was  intended,  and  was  con- 
sequently later  in  reaching  the  hedge  than  the 
central  column;  but  about  half-past  eleven  this 
column  also  entered  the  inclosure,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  a  redoubt  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  but  not  included  in  the  course  of  opera- 
tions contemplated  by  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
which,  after  a  severe  conflict,  was  carried.  It 
was  intended  that  the  right  column  should 
advance  to  meet  the  central  column,  and  then 
await  further  orders.  General  Meadows^  ac- 
cordingly, having  left  a  sufficient  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  captured  post,  proceeded  to 
move  in  a  direction  which  he  expected  to  bring 
him  to  the  spot  marked  out  for  him  ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  rice  swamps  compelled  him  to 
make  a  larger  circuit  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  thus  the  track  of  the  central  column 
was  missed.  No  firing  being  heard,  it  was 
conceived  that  all  was  past,  and  that,  whether 
the  other  columns  had  gained  a  victory  or  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  it  was  too  Uite  to  render  them 
any  assistance. 

The  central  column,  the  advance  of  whidi 
has  already  been  noticed,  was  subdivided  into 
three  parts.  The  front  subdivision,  after  forcing 
the  enemy's  line,  was  to  pass  into  the  island 
with  the  fugitives.  Orders  were  issued  to  the 
captains  of  the  leading  companies  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  delayed  in  the  camp,  but  to 
push  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  great 
ford  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort. 
Each  captain  was  held  responsible  for  his  own 
company,  as  success  was  more  dependent  upon 
the  celerity  than  the  solidity  of  the  movement. 
The  second,  or  central  subdivision,  after  clear- 
ing the  right  of  the  camp,  was  to  follow  into 
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the  island.  The  tliird,  in  the  rear,  formed  a 
reserve  ander  Lord  Comwallis,  who  took  np  a 
position  where  he  might  support  the  other 
parts  of  the  column,  and  watt  the  co-operation 
of  the  right  and  left  divisions  under  General 
Meadows  and  Colonel  Blaxwell. 

The  front  subdivision,  having  forced  the 
bound  hedge  under  a  heavy  but  ill-directed 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  advanced  steadily, 
the  enemy  receding  before  them.  The  leading 
companies  pushed  for  the  river,  passing  the 
sultan's  tent,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned  with  much  precipitation.  The 
advanced  companies,  partly  from  the  badness 
of  the  ground,  partly  ih>m  the  nature  of  the 
duty  which  they  had  to  execute,  were  soon 
separated  into  two  bodies.  The  first  that 
reached  the  river  crossed  under  the  very  walls 
of  the  fort  without  opposition ;  and  "  had  it 
not  been  found,"  says  Major  Dirom,  *'  that  the 
east  gate  of  Seringapatam  was  shut  and  the 
bridge  drawn  up,  that  night  might  have  put 
an  end  to  the  war ;  as  CSaptain  Lindsay  pushed 
into  the  sortie  (the  entrance  which  leads 
through  the  glacis  into  the  fort),  in  hope  of 
entering  the  gates  with  th6  fugitives."  This 
party  proceeded  along  the  glacis  through  an 
extensive  baxaar,  destroying  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  dispersing  several  bodies  of  horse  ; 
they  then  took  poet>  part  at  a  bridge  over  a 
canal  running  nearly  across  the  island,  part 
at  a  redoubt  commanding  the  southern  foi^. 

The  second  body  crossed  by  the  same  ford 
which  their  companions  had  passed  a  few 
minutes  before.  Their  passage  was  consider^ 
ably  impeded  by  the  rush  of  the  enemy  towards 
the  island,  but  no  attempt  was  made  at  re- 
sistance. On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  they 
turned  to  the  left,  and  advanced  for  about  a 
mile  to  the  western  gate  of  the  pettah.  It 
was  shut,  but  was  soon  forced  open ;  the  tr6ops 
stationed  for  its  defence  having,  on  the  first 
alarm,  rushed  out  to  man  the  lines  and  bat* 
teries  on  the  river.  The  firing  from  these 
lines  and  batteries  informed  the  British  party 
that  the  right  of  the  enemy's  camp  had  been 
penetrated,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the 
assailants  were  probably  attempting  to  force 
their  passage  into  the  island.  Three  parties 
were  detached  to  aid  the  operation,  by  taking 
the  batteries  in  reverse,  while  Colonel  Knox, 
who  commanded  this  portion  of  the  advanced 
companies,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
street  which  led  to  the  batteries,  remained  at 
the  gateway  with  about  thirty  men,  either  to 
support  any  of  the  parties  who  might  receive 
a  check,  or  to  resist  any  attempt  by  the  enemy 
to  recover  possession  of  the  pettah.  But  the 
enemy  were  too  much  confounded  even  to 
maintain  what  was  still  in  their  possession. 
The  lines  and  batteries,  which  were  all  open 
to  the  rear,  were  abandoned,  and  those  by 
whom  they  should  have  been  defended  dis- 
persed in  confusion.  From  one  of  the  terrified 
fugitives  who  was  made  prisoner,  Colonel 
Knox  received  information  that  some  Euro- 
peans were  confined  in  a  house  at  no  great 


distance;  and  to  this  circumstance  twenty- 
seven  miserable,  half -starved  men,  some  of 
whom  had  passed  years  of  captivity  in  heavy 
irons,  owed  their  release. 

Seven  battalions  of  Europeans  and  three  of 
sepoys  passed  the  river  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  two  parties  whose  course 
has  been  detailed,  and  by  another  ford,  which 
brought  them  to  the  sultan's  garden ;  they 
forced  the  gate,  and  entered.  Captain  Hunter, 
who  commanded  this  party,  was  not  aware  that 
any  other  troops  had  paned  into  the  island ; 
he  therefore  took  post,  resolved  to  wait  for  in- 
telligence or  orders  to  direct  his  movements. 
He  remained  for  two  hours  without  learning 
anything.  The  dawn  of  morning  was  not  fv 
distant,  and  after  daylight  he  knew  that  his 
post  would  not  be  tenabljs  ;  he  perceived,  also, 
a  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank, 
with  two  field-pieces,  which  he  apprehended 
they  intended  to  open  on  his  party.  This 
decided  his  course  ;  and  quitting  the  garden, 
he  rushed  with  his  men  into  the  river,  which 
he  passed  under  a  heavy  fire,  attacked  the 
party  with  the  guns  before  they  had  time  to 
unlimber  them,  and  thence  made  his  way 
throtigh  the  camp  to  the  reserve  under  Lortl 
Comwallis. 

The  second  subdivision  of  the  central  column 
passed  to  the  left,  as  intended,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's 
army.  On  approaching  the  sultan's  redoubt, 
its  progress  was  opposed  by  a  large  body  of 
horse.  They  were  received  by  a  volley,  de- 
livered with  great  steadiness  and  precision  ; 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  horse 
were  seen  at  a  distance  scattered  over  the 
field.  The  sultan's  redoubt  was  found  aban- 
doned; and  this  being  occupied  by  a  party 
detached  for  the  purpose,  the  remainder  moved 
on  to  co-operate  witn  the  column  under  Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The  rear  division  of  the  central  column, 
which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Lord  ComwalUs,  was  formed  near  the  sultan's 
redoubt,  and  there  it  waited  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  being  joined  by  General  Meadows. 
He  came  not ;  but,  at  a  moment  when  a  rein- 
forcement was  most  desirable,  the  troops  under 
Captain  Hunter,  who  had  just  reerossed  the 
river  from  the  sultan's  garden,  made  their 
appearance.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  re- 
pUce  their  ammunition  (their  cartridges  having 
been  damaged  by  the  water)  before  a  large 
body  of  troops,  forming  part  of  Tippoo's  centre 
and  left,  having  recovered  from  toeir  panic, 
advanced  to  attack  the  force  under  Lord  Corn- 
waliis.  The  attack  was  vigorously  made  and 
bravely  resisted.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
well  returned,  and  on  a  nearer  approach,  they 
were  met  and  driven  back  by  the  bayonet. 
Their  numbers,  however,  were  overwhelming ; 
and,  in  the  confidence  that  from  this  caase 
victory  must  finally  be  theirs,  they  repeatedly 
renewed  the  attack,  and  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed. The  danger  to  which  the  small  force 
with  the  governor-general  was  exposed  in- 
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creaRed  bi«  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  ud 
which  he  had  so  long  expected ;  and  he  U  re- 
ported to  have  mid,  *'If  General  Meadows  be 
above  groand,  this  will  bring  him."  General 
Meadows  was  above  ground,  but  he  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  render  any  service  to  the  oom> 
mander-in-chief.  The  repetition  of  the  enemy's 
attacks  continued  for  nearly  two  hours,  when 
they  finally  withdrew.  To  secure  his  troops 
from  being  surrounded,  Lord  ConrwaUis  then 
moved  to  the  Carigaut  Hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  was  met  by  the  division  of  General 
Meadows. 

The  progress  of  the  left  oolomn  remains  to 
be  noticed.  After  gaining  the  Carigaut  Hill, 
and  occupying  the  works  upon  it,  this  column 
continued  its  course  towards  the  enemy's  camp, 
under  a  galling  fire  from  a  party  sheltered  by 
a  tank.  Passing  through  the  camp,  it  was 
met  by  the  central  portion  of  Lord  Comwallis's 
division,  under  Colonel  Stuart.  It  was  now 
desired  to  find  a  convenient  spot  to  pass  the 
river.  A  small  party  crossed  at  a  point  where 
the  water  reached  to  the  necks  of  the  men,  and 
i^ere  they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  lines  and  batteries  on  the  island.  Their 
ammunition  was  un.ivoidably  damped  in  the 

CHige,  and  when  they  gained  the  op]x>site 
k  they  were  without  a  single  cartridge  fit 
for  use.  Happily  they  were  not  in  immediate 
necessity,  for  at  this  moment  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  the  lines  and  batteries  by  the 
parties  despatched  by  Captain  Elnox  from  the 
pettah.  A  more  practicable  part  of  the  river 
having  been  discovered,  the  remainder  of  the 
column  passed  over,  and  a  junction  was  effected 
with  the  detached  companies  from  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  division  which  had  crossed  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  morning  of  the  7th  of  February 
thus  found  within  the  pettah  of  Seringapatam 
the  left  column  and  part  of  the  central  column 
of  the  British  force,  which  had  moved  on  the 
preceding  night ;  the  right  column,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oentre,  being  on  the  Carigaut 
HiU. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire,  where  was  the 
sultan  while  his  camp  was  traversed  by  a 
hostile  force  ?  He  had  j ust  finished  his  eveni ng 
meal  when  the  alarm  reached  him  :  he  hastily 
rose  and  mounted,  but  waited  the  arrival  of 
accurate  intelligence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
attack,  before  taking  any  measures  to  re- 
pel it. 

The  first  precise  information  was  received 
from  a  mass  of  fugitives,  who,  rushing  from 
the  bayonets  of  the  English,  announced  to  the 
astonished  sultan  that  his  oentre  had  been 
penetrated.  The  terror  of  the  informants  but 
too  well  attested  the  truth  of  their  report ;  of 
which,  moreover,  the  snltan  was  soon  assured 
by  the  evidenoe  of  his  own  senses.  In  the 
pale  moonlight  he  perceived  a  lengthened 
column  of  the  English  army  passing  through 
the  heart  of  his  camp,  and  niaking  their  way 
to  the  main  ford,  the  possession  of  which  would 
cut  off  his  retreat.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost ;  and  Tippoo,  departing  with  all 


practicable  speed,  had  just  time  to  clear  the 
head  of  the  English  column,  many  of  his  at- 
tendants being  killed  by  the  advan^d  com- 
pany. Tippoo  gained  the  ford,  passed  it,  and 
making  directly  for  the  east  gate  of  the  city, 
was  once  more  in  safety  within  the  walls  of 
his  capital .  It  will  be  recollected  that  Captai  n 
Lindsay  made  a  posh  to  enter  this  gate,  but 
found  it  shu(.  When  Captain  Lindsay  ap- 
peared before  the  gate,  only  a  few  minntes  could 
nave  elapsed  from  the  entrance  of  the  sultan. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  personally  exposed,  Tippoo,  in  all  pro- 
bability, estimated  that  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  treasure  was  placed.  The  6th  of 
February  was  the  day  for  issuing  pay  to  the 
troops.  The  required  amount  had  been  counted 
out  to  each  buckshee,  or  paymaster,  but  the 
issue  to  the  men  was  not  to  take  place  till  the 
following  day ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  re- 
spective sums  remained  in  the  custody  of  the 
treasurer,  in  bags  bearing  his  own  seal  and 
that  of  the  buckshee  to  whom  they  belonged. 
On  the  first  alarm  of  an  attack,  the  treasui-er 
began  to  load  his  charge  upon  camels  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Musket-balls  soon  began 
to  pass  arouod  him,  and  by  one  of  them  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  proceed  with  his  work,  and  completed 
it.  The  camels  were  loaded,  and  driven  across 
the  ford,  intermingled  with  the  British  troops 
and  the  flying  servants  of  Tippoo.  They 
reached  the  bank  in  safety ;  and  the  un- 
daunted treasurer,  conducting  his  caravan  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  glacis^ 
entered  the  city  by  the  Mysore  gate,  ami  had 
the  satisfaction  of  depositing  his  charge  in 
security,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  rupee. 

The  spirit  of  this  courageous  and  persevering 
man  was  not  shared  by  all  the  followers  of  the 
sultan.  As  is  usual  when  misfortune  over- 
takes an  eastern  army,  a  great  nimiber  of  the 
troops  deserted.  They  passed  away  in  crowds, 
and  the  reports  of  the  morning  after  the  attack 
presented  a  total  of  twenty-three  thousand 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing — the  last  class 
contributing  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
to  swell  the  amount.  The  treasurer,  who  had 
so  perseveringly  protected  his  master's  chest, 
recommended  the  proclamation  of  a  further 
issue  of  pay,  as  a  prol>able  mode  of  bringing 
the  fugitives  back.  The  suggestion  showed  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  but  the  plan  was  not  sucoessfuL 
Fear  was  more  powerful  than  cupidity,  and 
very  few  of  the  wanderers  returned.  While 
the  native  followers  of  Tippoo  were  thus  de- 
serting him  by  multitudes,  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans, principally  Frenchmen,  who  had  long 
served  him  and  his  fiither,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  quitting  a  service  of  which  tbej 
were  weary.  Among  them  was  a  man  named 
Bl^vette,  whose  departure  was  a  serious  lose 
to  the  sultan,  as  he  possessed  oonuderable 
skill  in  fortification,  and  had  actually  con- 
structed the  redoubts  the  credit  of  which  wa« 
claimed  and  enjoyed  by  Tippoo. 
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DiacouragiBg  as  were  the  circamatanoea 
UDder  which  'nppoo  hod  to  renew  the  contest, 
he  could  not  decline  It  As  theTlay  advanced, 
the  guns  of  the  fort  opened  on  such  of  the 
British  troops  as  were  within  their  range,  and 
portions  of  the  scattered  remains  of  the  enemy's 
force  hegan  to  reassemble.  Colonel  Stuart, 
who,  as  the  senior  officer,  had  assumed  the 
command  of  all  the  British  troops  on  the  island, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  daylight  to  re- 
move to  a  position  better  adapted  than  that 
which  he  had  occupied  during  the  night,  for 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  the  force 
which  remained  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  He 
had  scarcely  effected  this  change,  when  his 
men  were  fired  upon  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  which  had  advanced  under  cover  of 
some  old  houses  and  walls.  The  British  troops 
were  in  a  considerable  degree  sheltered,  but 
part  of  their  ammunition  having  been  damaged 
in  passing  the  river,  and  much  of  the  re- 
maiuder  expended  during  the  night,  they  re- 
turned the  nre  but  faintly,  till  the  arrival  of  a 
supply  of  ammunition  and  a  reinforcement  of 
men,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  despatched  to 
their  assistance.    The  enemy  then  drew  off. 

This  attack  was  no  sooner  repulsed  than  the 
attention  of  the  English  on  the  island  was 
directed  to  the  sultan's  redoubt,  which  the 
enemy  were  now  making  the  most  determined 
efforts  to  regain.  The  party  within  it  con- 
sisted of  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans and  about  fifty  sepoys,  commanded  by 
Captain  Sibald,  of  the  71  st  regiment.  In 
defence  of  the  redoubt,  the  first  object  was  to 
shut  up  the  gorge,  which  was  open  towards 
the  fort.  An  attempt  to  effect  this  was  made 
by  throwing  across  some  broken  litters  and 
the  carriage  of  a  gun.  This  being  perceived 
from  the  fort,  three  guns  immediately  opened 
from  thence  upon  the  gorge,  and  two  field- 
pieces  were  sent  to  some  adjacent  rocks,  the 
nre  of  which  was  directed  to  the  same  point. 
By  these  means  the  inefficient  barrier  was 
Hoon  shattered  into  splinters,  and  considerable 
injury  done  to  the  works.  The  goxge  being 
clear,  the  enemy,  about  ten  o'clock,  advanced 
to  assault  They  were  beaten  back,  but  with 
considerable  loss  ;  and  soon  after  they  had  re- 
tired, a  cannon-shot  deprived  the  party  in  the 
redoubt  of  their  commander.  Captain  Sibald. 
Major  Skelly,  one  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  aides- 
de-camp,  who  had  been  despatched  to  this 
spot  on  some  special  duty,  now  took  the  com- 
mand, but  found  the  probability  of  protracting 
the  defence  greatly  diminished  by  tiie  prospect 
of  an  approaching  want  of  ammunition.  While 
meditating  the  list  means  of  husbandinff  the 
small  stock  that  remained,  Major  £elly 
was  informed  that  two  loaded  bullocks  had 
wandered  into  the  ditch,  and  that  it  was  sup- 
posed they  were  part  of  those  which  had  been 
appointed  for  the  carriage  of  spare  ammuni- 
tion. The  conjecture  was  right.  The  animals 
were  soon  released  of  their  lading ;  and  these 
stray  bullocks,  with  their  unsightly  burdens, 
"  were,"  says  Major  Dirom,  "  more  precious 


to  the  major  and  his  party  .%t  this  juncture, 
than  if  they  had  been  loaded  with  the  richest 
jewels  in  Tippoo's  treasury." 

Scarcely  had  the  men  filled  their  cartridge- 
boxes  from  this  unlooked-for  supply,  when  a 
fresh  attempt  was  made  on  the  redoubt.  The 
sultan  had  been  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
ill  success  of  the  former  attack,  and  had 
passionately  demanded  if  he  had  no  faithful 
servants  to  retrieve  his  honour.  There  was 
little  alacrity  in  responding  to  the  sultan's 
call;  but,  after  some  hesitation,  a  body  ot 
cavsiry  was  found  to  volunteer  tiieir  services 
in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  their  prince. 
About  one  o'dock  they  advanced  towards  the 
redoubt  in  compact  order,  two  thousand  strong. 
At  first  it  appeared  as  though  they  intended 
to  chaiige  at  once  into  the  gorge;  but  they 
suddenly  stopped,  just  beyond  musket-shot, 
and  four  hundred  of  them  dismounting,  rushed 
impetuously  forward,  to  force  the  entrance 
with  their  sabres.  The  gorge  had  been  neces- 
sarily kept  dear  during  the  continuance  of  the 
cannonade ;  but  when  it  ceased,  by  reason  of 
the  approach  of  the  assailants,  the  garrison 
formed  across  the  opening,  while  the  portion 
of  the  parapet  wh'ich  bore  on  the  enemy  was 
also  fully  manned.  Their  fire  was  coolly  re- 
served till  it  could  be  given  with  effect,  and 
by  the  first  diKJharge  the  leading  part  of  the 
column  was  completely  brought  down.  Ke- 
covering  from  the  momentary  hesitation  caused 
by  the  &11  of  their  comrades,  those  behind 
again  began  to  advance ;  but  the  steady  and 
rapid  fire  of  the  garrison  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion, and,  regardless  of  the  sultan's  appeal 
and  their  answer  to  it,  they  fled  to  their 
horses  and  soon  disappeared,  their  retreat 
being  covered  by  the  finng  from  the  fort  and 
the  rocks. 

After  the  repose  of  an  hour  the  garrison 
were  threatened  by  another  attack.  It  was 
led  by  the  sultan's  European  corps,  commanded 
by  M.  Yigie.  This  corps  had  been  engaged 
in  part  of  the  operations  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  being  brought  into  a  situation  of 
some  danger,  it  broke,  and  officers  and  men 
alike  sought  safety  in  disorderly  flight.  Their 
object  was  facilitated  by  the  uniform  of  the 
corps  being  red ;  and  M.  Yigie  himself  rode 
quietly  through  one  of  the  British  columns|, 
no  one  interrupting  him,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  mistaken  for  a  British  officer.  The 
behaviour  of  this  corps  at  the  redoubt  did  not 
tend  to  obliterate  the  disgrace  of  their  previous 
flight.  The  garrison  were  prepared  for  a  con- 
flict far  more  severe  than  those  which  they 
had  already  sustained ;  but  the  expectations 
founded  on  the  supposed  superiority  of  this 
corps  to  the  native  .troops  were  not  realized. 
M.  vigie  and  his  men  advanced  but  a  little 
way  frotn  the  rocks,  when  two  or  three  of  the 
foremost  falling,  the  rest  came  to  a  stand,  fell 
into  great  disoi^er,  and  went  off. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  on  tho  re- 
doubt; and  never  was  relief  more  welcome 
than  that   afforded  tp  the  garrison  by  the 
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cessation  of  the  enemy's  attacks.  The  day 
had  been  oppressively  sultry,  and  within  the 
narrow  limits  which  boanded  the  efforts  of  the 
garrison  two  officers  and  nineteen  privates  lay 
dead  ;  while  three  officers  and  twenty-two 
privates,  miserably  wounded,  were  passionately 
imploring  water,  which  their  companions  had 
not'  to  bestow,  there  not  being  within  the  place 
a  single  drop.  Thus,  surrounded  within  by 
death  and  suffering,  exposed  without  to  the 
attacks  of  a  vast  army  supported  by  the  guns 
of  a  well-appointed  fort,  did  this  gallant  band 
maintain,  not  their  post  only,  but  their  oWn 
honour  and  that  of  the  country  which  they 
served.  Great  were  their  labours  and  their 
difficulties,  but  brilliant  and  un&ding  is  the 
glory  by  which  they  were  compensated. 

So  long  as  the  enemy's  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  redoubt,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  upon  any  other  of  the  ^itish  posts. 
Bat  about  five  o'clock  two  heavy  columns 
entered  the  pettah,  and  driving  before  them 
some  followers  of  the  BriUsii  Oamp  who  had 
dispersed  in  search  of  plunder,  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  Colonel  Stuart, 
throwing  rockets  as  ihej  proceeded.  A  de- 
tachment being  sent  to  meet  them,  they  re- 
tired for  a  short  distance ;  but  their  numbers 
were  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
the  officer  commanding  the  British  detach- 
ment applied  for  farther  assistance.  A  rein^ 
foroement  being  obtained,  the  work  of  clearing 
the  pettah  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  was 
not  of  long  duration.  They  were  rapidly 
driven  from  street  to  street,  and  finally  forced 
to  retire  altogether.  A  prisoner  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  reported  thatTippoo  had 
convened  his  principal  officers,  and  exhorted 
them  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  island,  and  recover  the  tomb  of 
Hyder  Ali;  that  the  chiefs  had  thereupon 
placed  their  turbans  on  the  ground,  and  sworn 
to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The 
attack,  the  prisoner  added,  was  to  be  made 
that  nighty  and  the  march  of  the  assaihints 
was  to  be  directed  along  the  bank  of  the 
northern  branch  of  the  river  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  British  line,  and  to  cut  off  the 
communication  with  the  camp.  The  account 
was  so  circumstantial  that  it  appeared  de- 
serving of  credit— at  least,  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  disregard  it.  Arrangements 
were  accordinglv  made  for  efltectually  repelling 
an  attack,  should  any  be  made.  The  force  in 
possession  of  the  pettah  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  four  field-pieces  to  their  means 
of  defence,  and  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms 
throughout  the  night.  It  passed,  however, 
without  alarm  ;  and  the  morning  showed  the 
whole  of  the  redoubts  north  of  the  river 
abandoned.  The  English  camp  was  thereupon 
advanced  as  near  to  the  bound  hedge  as  was 
practicable,  pickets  were  sent  into  the  de- 
serted redoubts,  and  a  chain  of  posts  com- 
nleted  along  the  north  and  east  faces  of  the 
fort,  converting  the  enemy's  fortified  camp 
and  works  into  lines  of  countervallation  for 


the  attack  of  his  capital.  "  The  proud  city  of 
Seringapatam,"  says  Major  Dirom,  "  which  we 
could  scarcely  discern  from  our  first  ground, 
was  now  in  forty-eight  hours  strongly  and 
closely  invested  on  its  two  principal  sides ;  the 
enemy's  army  broken  and  dispirited ;  ours  in 
perfect  order,  and  highly  animated  by  their 


Preparations  for  a  siege  were  commenced 
without  delay.    A  little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
pettah  was  a  garden  of  great  extent,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Hyder  Ali  and  a  new  palace 
erected  by  Tippoo.    It  was  filled  with  magni- 
ficent trees,  now  destined  to  fiiU  beneath  the 
axes  of  the  English  pioneers^  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  operations  directed  against  the  last 
retreat  of  the  man  to  whom  their  spreading 
branches  had  formerly  afforded    shade,  and 
their  fruits  refreshment.    Throughout  the  8th 
of  February,  while  the  English  were  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  meditated  blow 
against  the  citadel,  Tippoo  showed  no  symptom 
of  energy,  beyond  wasting  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  in  a  fruitless  cannonade  directed  to 
the  island,  to  the  redoubts,  to  every  scattered 
English  party,  and  sometimes  to  their  head- 
quarters ;  but  the  distance  on  all  sides  was 
considerable;  and  the  pleasure  of  maintaining  a 
continuous  noise,  and  darkening  the  atmosphere 
by  masses  of  smoke,  was  the  only  advantage 
derived  from  the  exercise.     In  the  evening  he 
resolved  to  renew  his  attempt  at  negotiation. 
No  intercourse  of  a  pacific  character  had  taken 
place  for  more  than  a  month,  and  to  the  last 
overture  from  the  enemy  Lord  Comwallis  had 
indignantJy  answered,  that  when  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Coimbatore,  and  unjustly  detained  in 
breach   of  the  capitulation,  should  be  sent 
back,  he  would,  in  concert  with  the  allies,  make 
arrangements  for  the  commencement  of  nego- 
tiation.   Two  of  these  prisoners  Tippoo  now 
determined  to  employ  as  instruments  of  a  new 
appeal  to  the  governor-general.     Lieutenants 
Chalmers  and  Nash  were  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned to  an  audience  of  the  sultan,  and  on 
their  attendance  were  informed  that  thev  were 
about  to  be  released.    After  communicating 
this  welcome  intelligence,  Tippoo  inquired  if 
the  former  officer  were  not  related  to  Lord 
Comwallis.      Receiving    an    answer   in    the 
negative,  he  then  asked  if  he  were  not  an 
officer  of  high  rank.     Lieutenant  Chalmers 
having  disclaimed  this   supposed  ground   of 
influence  with  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
Tippoo  next  inquired  whether  the  emancipated 
prisoner,  on  his  return,  would  have  any  personal 
intercourse  with  the  governor-genial ;    and 
having  learned  that  he  expected  to  be  admitted 
to  an  interview,  the  sultan  requested  that  he 
would  take  charge  of  letters  making  overtures 
of  peace,  and  lend  his  aid  towards  attaining 
the  object.    The  charge  was  accompanied  by 
a  present  to  the  officer  receiving  it  of  two 
shawls  and  five  hundred  rupees,  and  a  promise 
that  the  baggage  of  both  himself  and  his  com- 
panion should  be  sent  after  them.    Lieutenant 
Ch^mers  undertook  to   gratify  the  sultan's 
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wishes  by  the  delivery  of  the  letters ;  bat  at 
the  same  time  warned  him,  that  beyond  this  it 
might  not  be  in  his  power  to  promote  his 
views. 

In  the  communication  thus  transmitted, 
Tippoo,  with  bis  habitual  disregard  of  truth, 
asserted  that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  at 
Coimbatore  had  been  misrepresented-^that 
Kummer-oo-Deen  did  not  engnge  positively 
for  the  liberty  of  the  garrison,  but  only  pro- 
mised to  recommend  it.  The  counterpart  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  signed  and  sealed 
by  Kummer-oo-Deen,  had  been  retained  by 
Lieutenant  Chalmers  ;  and  had  he  been  able 
to  produce  this  with  the  letters  of  which  be 
was  the  bearer,  the  veracity  of  Tippoo  would 
have  required  no  further  illustration.  But 
the  sultan  was  too  tender  of  his  reputation  to 
expose  it  to  such  hazard  ;  and  before  the 
English  o&cer  was  permitted  to  depart,  he 
was  forcibly  dispossessed  of  the  document 
which  would  have  furnished  so  unseasonable  a 
commentary  on  the  letters.  Lieutenant  Chal- 
mers, however,  was  able  to  speak  to  its  con- 
tents, and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
passed  out  of  his  keeping  ;  bnt  notwithstanding 
this — ^notwithstanding  that  the  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coimbatore 
had  been  but  partially  complied  with,  Lord 
Comwallis,  with  that  degree  of  moderation 
which  verges  on  weakness,  if  it  do  not  actually 
pass  the  Tine  of  separation,  yielded  to  the 
sultan's  request,  and  consented  to  admit 
his  vakeels  to  confer  with  those  of  the  allied 
army. 

Coincident  with  the  pacific  mission  to  the 
English  camp  of  Lieutenants  Chalmers  and 
Nash,  Tippoo  was  preparing  another  of  a  verv 
different  character.  His  object  was  the  death 
of  the  English  commander-in-chief  ;  and  on  an 
expedition  directed  to  this  purpose,  a  select 
body  of  horse  moved  oif  the  same  day  on  which 
the  two  British  officers  were  released,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  Arikery.  The  movement 
was  observed,  but  no  particular  importance 
was  attached  to  it.  The  following  day  was 
employed  by  the  detached  party  of  the  enemy 
in  collecting  information.  On  the  third  day 
their  advanced  guard  interposed  itself  between 
the  camp  of  Nizam  Ali  and  that  of  the  English, 
not  unobserved,  but  without  exciting  suspicion, 
the  intruders  being  mistaken  for  a  party  of 
Nizam  Ali*B  horse.  So  similar  were  they  to 
that  body  in  appearance,  that  they  were  allowed, 
without  interruption,  to  advance  to  the  British 
park  of  artillery.  Arrived  there,  they  care- 
lessly asked  of  some  natives  in  attendance  on 
the  guns,  which  was  the  tent  of  the  hurra  Sahib 
—  the  principal  commander.  Even  vet  no 
saspicion  was  excited,  but  tho  question  was 
misapprehended.  The  inquiry  was  supposed 
to  apply  to  the  tent  of  Colonel  Buff,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  artillery,  which  was,  without 
hesitation,  pointed  out.  The  horsemen  then 
suddenly  drew  their  swords  and  galloped 
towards  the  tent  which  they  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Lord  Comwallis,  cutting  down  the  few 


persons  whom  they  met  on  their  way;  but 
before  they  reached  the  tent  towards  which 
they  were  furiously  riding,  their  ardour  re- 
ceived a  check.  On  the  alarm  of  their  approach, 
a  small  body  of  sepoys  turned  out,  whose  fire 
soon  changed  the  course  of  the  horsemen,  and 
sent  them  towards  the  hills  in  flight,  at  the 
same  headlong  speed  with  which  they  were 
previously  rushing  to  the  tent  of  Colonel  Duff. 
Although,  from  the  mistake  that  had  occurred, 
Lord  Comwallis  had  been  in  no  danger,  this 
attempt  was  justly  thought  to  call  for  some 
additional  precautions  for  securing  the  safety 
of  his  person. 

While  the  army  of  Lord  Comwallis  was 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam,  it  was  joined  by  that  of  General  Al»r- 
cromby.  That  officer,  on  the  former  retreat  of 
the  governor-general  from  before  Tippoo's 
capital,  had,  in  conformity  with  his  orders, 
withdrawn  his  army  to  MaUbar.  He  had 
himself  proceeded  to  Bombay,  where  his  duties 
as  governor  required  his  presence ;  but  return- 
ing to  T^llicherry  after  a  short  absence,  with  a 
new  battering  train,  a  supply  of  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  a  boidy  of  recraits,  the  army  of 
Bombay  thereupon  quitted  its  cantonments 
and  reassembled  at  Cananore.  Its  subsequent 
march  lying  through  a  monntunous  country, 
the  transport  of  the  artillery  stores  was 
attended  with  great  difficulty ;  but  id  had  been 
surmounted,  when,  late  in  January,  Oeneral 
Abercromby  received  orders  from  Lord  Com- 
wallis to  leave  his  battering  train  and  advance 
with  his  field  artillery  only.  The  heavy  guns 
and  stores  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  the 
top  of  a  ghaut  which  the  army  had  just  de- 
scended, and  there  placed  in  batteries  erected 
for  the  defence  of  the  pass.  On  Febraary  11  th 
General  Abercromby  crossed  the  Cauvery 
about  thirty  miles  above  Seringapatam,  and 
after  meeting  with  some  annoyance  from  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  took  part  of  his  bag- 

ge,  joined  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  16th. 

The  vakeels  of  Tippoo  had  arrived,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  permission  given  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis, and  the  process  of  negotiation  was 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  most  vigo- 
rous preparation  on  one  side  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  siege — on  the  other,  for  the  defence  of 
Seringapatam.  The  fort  was  of  a  triangular 
figure,  covered  by  branches  of  the  river  on  its 
two  largest  sides.  The  third  side,  which  was 
towards  the  island,  was  covered  by  strong  out- 
Works.  Two  broad  and  massy  ramparts,  the 
second  at  a  considerable  distance  within  the 
first,  and  both  having  good  flank  defences,  a 
deep  ditch  with  drawbridges,  and  various 
advantages  derived  from  the  skill  of  Tippoo*8 
European  servants  in  the  modem  principles  of 
fortification,  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  approach 
on  this  side.  Notwithstanding  tbese  circum- 
stances, it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  selected 
as  the  point  for  the  main  attack,  and  the 
ground  of  the  choice  appears  to  have  been  an 
expectation  that,  as  there  were  no  impedimenta 
but  those  of  art  to  encounter,  the  superiority 
r  2 
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of  the  British  troops  andarlilleiy  would  secure 
success.  More  careful  observation  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  different  plan,  the  change  being 
accelerated  by  intelligence  and  suggestions 
from  Tippoo's  European  servants — who  were 
now  quite  as  ready  to  exercise  their  skill  and 
knowledge  for  his  destruction  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  assiduous  in  using  them  for  his 
defence — and  it  was  resolved  to  make  the 
principal  attack  across  the  river  against  the 
north  side  of  the  fort.  The  curtain  there  was 
perceptibly  weak,  and  by  extending  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  left  no  room  for  out- 
works. The  flank  defences  were  few,  and  of 
little  value — the  ditch  excavated  from  Uie  rock 
was  stated  to  be  inconsiderable,  and  was  more- 
over dry.  The  stone  glacis  built  into  the 
river  was  in  two  places  imperfect.  The  walls, 
it  was  concluded,  might  be  trenched  to  the 
foundations,  and  the  probable  effect  would  be 
the  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ditch. 
The  main  objection  was  the  intervention 
of  the  river ;  but  this  was  not  thought  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  the 
plan. 

The  works  constructed  by  the  English  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity  and  great  secrecy. 
When  their  design  became  fully  visible,  Tippoo, 
despairing  of  success  in  the  endeavour  to  repel 
the  invaders  by  the  fire  of  the  fort,  attempted 
to  distress  them  by  turning  the  water  from  a 
large  canal  by  which  the  English  camp  was 
principally  supplied.  The  attempt  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  its  completion,  and 
the  small  damage  which  had  been  done  to  the 
bank  of  the  canal  was  speedily  repaired.  On 
the  22nd  of  February,  General  Abercromby 
advanced  his  posts  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  operations  of  the  siege.  On  the  same  day 
Tippoo  made  a  new  effort  to  drive  the  Englitth 
posts  to  a  greater  distance  irom  his  capical,  but 
was  defeated.  Through  two  succeeding  days 
the  besiegers  steadily  proceeded  with  their 
preparations;  in  four  oajb  more  it  was  ex- 
pected that  two  breaching  batteries,  one  of 
twenty,  the  other  of  twelve  guns,  would  be 
ready  to  open,  together  with  an  enfilading 
battery  of  at  least  ten  pieces.  These  were  to 
be  assisted  by  a  cross  fire  from  the  island,  but 
more  especially  from  the  redoubt  formerly 
called  the  Sultan's,  but  which  had  most  pro- 
perly received  from  the  English  the  name  of 
Sibald's  redoubt,  in  honour  of  the  brave  officer 
who  fell  while  commanding  the  galUnt  band 
who  so  nobly  defended  it.  Colonel  Duff  had 
his  park  fully  provided  and  arranged.  Even 
furnaces  had  been  prepared  for  heating  shot^ 
and  from  the  combustible  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  many  of  the  buildings  within 
the  fort  were  composed,  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  would  not  long  be 
opened  before  the  place  against  which  it  was 
directed  would  be  wrapped  in  flames.  To  add 
to  the  embari-assments  of  the  enemy,  Purseram 
Bhow,  with  the  Mahratta  army  and  Captain 
Little's  brigade  of  English  sepoys,  was  now 
approaching,  as  was  Migor  Cuppage,  with  a 


force  from  Coimbatore.  While  the  allied 
armies  were  thus  concentrating  their  force 
around  Uppoo's  capital,  they  were  exempted 
from  the  difficulty  which  had  formerly  driven 
Lord  Comwallis  from  before  Seringapatam 
when  victory  seemed  to  be  within  his  reach :  the 
supply  of  provisions  was  abundant.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  armies  of  the  allies — 
numerous,  well  appointed  and  well  supplied ; 
the  thunder  of  their  cannon  was  about  to  be 
poured  upon  a  fort,  the  last  hope  of  the  enemy, 
within  which  sat  the  prince  wnose  aggressions 
had  brought  to  his  gates  as  a  foe  the  head  of 
the  English  government  of  India,  bound  by 
the  most  imperative  instructions  to  preserve 
peace  if  practicable,  and  disposed  by  his  own 
wishes  to  maintain  the  same  course.  On  the 
head  of  the  man  who  had  so  wantonly  pro- 
tracted the  calamities  of  war  was  the  storm 
now  approaching  about  to  burst.  The  Eng- 
lish army  almost  looked  upon  themselves  as  in 
possession  of  Seringapatam,  when,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  orders  were  sent  to  the 
trenches  that  the  working  should  be  disoon« 
tinned,  and  all  hostile  demonstrations  cease. 
The  orders  were  received  with  that  feeling 
which  accompanies  the  hearing  of  any 
sudden  and  inexplicable  communication.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake — ^but  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  this  belief  had  no  foundation. 
The  orders  became  intelligible  when  it  was 
known  that,  after  several  days*  conference 
between  the  agents  of  the  respective  govern* 
ments,  those  of  the  allies  had  delivered  their 
ultimatum— that  the  conditions  therein  laid 
down  had  been  assented  to  by  the  sultan,  and 
the  preliminaries  signed.  The  discussion  had 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the  22nd,  and 
the  demands  of  the  allies  forthwith  submitted 
to  Tippoo.  They  were  embodied  in  five  articles 
to  the  following  effect : — ^First,  that  one-half 
of  the  dominions  of  which  Tippoo  was  in  pos- 
session before  the  war  should  be  ceded  to  the 
allies  from  the  oountries  adjacent  to  theirs ; 
secondly,  that  Tippoo  should  pay  three  crores 
and  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  one-half  immediately, 
and  the  remainder  by  three  instalments,  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  four  months  each.  Six 
crores  had  been  originally  demanded  ;  but  the 
sultan's  vakeels  denied  the  ability  of  their 
master  to  pay  more  than  the  sum  finally  agreed 
upon,  and  offered  to  confirm  their  denial  bj 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  After  the  tender  of 
such  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  who  could  dis- 
believe them !  Lord  Comwallis,  it  would  seem, 
did  not.    The  third  article  stipulated  that  all 

{>risoners  taken  by  the  four  powers — the  Eng^ 
iah,  tlie  ^izam,  the  Mahrattas,  and  Tippoo — 
from  the  time  of  Hyder  A  li,  should  be  restored ; 
the  fourth,  that  two  of  Tippoo's  sons  should 
be  given  as  hostages  for  the  due  performanco 
of  Uie  treaty ;  and  the  fifth  provided  that  when 
the  hostages  should  arrive  in  the  camp  with 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  under  the  seal  of  the 
sultan,  a  counterpart  should  be  sent  from  the 
three  powers,  hostilities  should  entirely  cease. 
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aod  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  per- 
petual {nendahip  should  be  afsfreed  upon. 

On  reading  these  articles,  Tippoo  assembled 
his  principal  ofiSeers  in  the  great  mosque,  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  Koran,  adjured 
them  by  its  contents  to  answer  sincerely  the 
question  he  was  about  to  propose  to  them. 
Having  read  the  articles,  he  said,  **  You  have 
heard  the  conditions  of  peace — you  have  now 
to  hear  and  answer  my  question.  Shall  it  be 
peace  or  war  T'  The  assemblage  thus  appealed 
to  were  loud  and  unanimous  in  professions  of 
devotion  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  their  readi- 
ness to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of 
his  person  and  capital ;  but  they  were  equally 
unanimous  in  declaring — softening,  however, 
the  repulsive  truth  so  as  to  render  it  not  quite 
unfit  to  reach  the  ears  of  an  Oriental  despot, 
but  still  without  disguising  it — ^that  the  troops 
were  altogether  dispirited,  and  that  no  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  them.  The  reed  to 
which  the  fast-sinking  hopes  of  Tippoo  cluufl^  was 
now  broken.  Themen  who  never  before  had  veu- 
tured  to  intrude  upon  the  royal  ear  any  unwel- 
come sound,  no  wdared  to  speak  that  which  was 
true  in  preference  to  that  which  was  agreeable. 
The  extremity  of  danger  had  made  them  sincere, 
and  for  once  their  master  had  received  counsel 
that  was  above  suspicion.  He  felt  that  it 
could  not  be  disregarded.  The  articles  were 
signed  and  despatched  to  Lord  Comwallis,  but 
indulgence  was  solicited  with  rentrd  to  that 
which  stipulated  for  the  transmission  of  the 
preliminaries  by  the  youths  who  were  to  be 
detained  as  hostages.  They  were  not  thus 
transmitted  ;  a  short  delay  was  asked  to  allow 
of  due  preparation  for  the  departure  of  the 
princes,  and  the  governor-general,  with  a  very 
laudable  feeling,  granted  it. 

The  liberality  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  not 
met  with  any  indication  of  a  similar  nature  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  Even  the  stipulation 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  to 
which  the  sultan's  seal  had  been  affixed,  was 
disregarded.  Immediately  on  receiving  the 
preliminaries.  Lord  Comwallis  had  issued 
those  orders  for  the  cessation  of  all  warlike 
operations  which  excited  in  his  army  so  much 
surprise,  not  unaccompanied  by  somethin|f  of 
despondency  and  something  of  indienation. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  men 
could  be  restrained  from  proceeding  with  the 
works  which  they  had  anticipated  were  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  Seringapatam,  and  •en- 
able them  to  effect  the  triumphant  deliverance 
of  those  victims  of  Tippoo's  tyranny  and  per- 
fidy who  still  remained  within  his  power.  Bui 
discipline  prevailed — the  wishes  of  the  armv 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  duty,  and  all 
offensive  operations  ceased.  Not  such  was  the 
conduct  of  Tippoo  and  his  garrison.  For 
several  hours  the  fire  of  cannon  from  the  fort, 
and  of  musketry  from  the  advanced  parties  of 
the  enemy,  was  kept  up  more  vigorously  than 
before  ;  a  British  officer  and  several  men  were 
wounded  in  consequence  of  this  audacious 
contempt  of  an  engagement  so  recently  con- 


cluded. Most  just  would  the  retribution  have 
been,  had  the  governor-general  revoked  his 
former  orders,  recommenced  the  constraction 
of  his  abandoned  works,  and  prosecuted  the 
siege  to  the  point  when  the  possession  of 
Tippoo's  capital  should  have  been  decided  by 
the  comparative  valour  or  the  comparative 
numbers  of  those  who  assailed  and  those  who 
defended  it.  Lord  Comwallis,  however,  con- 
tented himself  with  a  series  of  messages,  the 
earlier  of  which  produced  no  effect.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  latter  were  more  effi- 
cacious than  those  which  preceded  them,  or 
whether  the  discontinuance  of  the  firing  is  not 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  that  caprice 
to  which  Tippoo  was  accustomed  to  surrender 
himself ;  but  from  some  cause  the  firing  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  irritation  which  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  minds  of  the  British  troops, 
who  found  themselves  phiced  on  unequal 
terms  with  the  enemy,  subsided.  On  this 
instance  of  the  sultan's  folly  and  perfidy  the 
observations  of  Major  Dirom,  deserve  notice, 
from  their  justness  and  force.  "This  extra- 
ordinary conduct  in  the  enemy,"  says  he,  "was 
supposed  in  camp  to  arise  from  a  mistake  in 
the  vakeels  not  having  acquainted  their  master 
that  hostilities  must  cease ;  but  the  sultan 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  articles  he  had 
signed  and  sealed  the  preceding  night;  nor 
was  this  any  gpreat  testimony  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  wishes  to  terminate  the  war.  Indeed, 
his  conduct  could  bear  no  other  construction 
than  an  insolent  and  revengeful  bravado,  to 
fire  upon  us  when  he  could  with  impunity, 
and  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  part  of  his 
own  subjects,  and  our  allies,  and  leave  their 
minds  impressed  with  an  idea  that  his  superior 
fire  (for  we  had  opened  no  g^ns  upon  the  fort) 
and  his  resolute  defence  had  been  the  means 
of  his  obtaining  peace." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  fourth  article 
of  the  preliminaries  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  departure  of  the  hostage  princes  from 
Seringapatam  to  the  British  camp.  The  elder 
of  the  princes  was  about  ten  years  of  age ;  his 
brother  two  years  younger.  Each  was  mounted 
on  an  elephant  richly  caparisoned,  and  their 
dresses  glittered  with  numerous  and  valuable 
jewels.  They  were  attended  by  the  Mysorean 
vakeels  who  had  conducted  the  negotiation  ; 
several  messengers  mounted  on  camels,  and 
seven  standard-bearers,  carrying  small  green 
flags  suspended  from  rockets,  preceded  the 
princes  ;  a  hundred  pikemen,  withspears  inlaid 
with  silver  immediately  followed  them  ;  and  a 
guard  of  two  hundred  sepoys  with  a  party  of 
horse  brought  up  the  rear.  Great  crowds  were 
collected  to  witness  the  scene,  whether  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  beholding  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle, or  by  some  higher  motive.  The  sultan 
himself  was  on  the  rampart  above  the  gate- 
way through  which  his  sons  passed.  They 
departed  under  a  salute  from  the  fort ;  and  as 
they  approached  the  British  camp,  twenty-one 
discharges  from  its  park  of  artillery  greeted 
their  coming,  while  the  part  of  the  British 
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line  which  they  pnased  was  turned  out  to 
receive  them.  On  arriving  at  the  tents  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  they  were  met  by 
the  governor-general's  agent.  Sir  John  Kena- 
way,  and  the  vakeels  of  the  nizam  and  the 
Mabratta  state.  The  govemor^eneral  had 
proposed  to  meet  them  here ;  but  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  Tippoo  this  mark  of  attention 
was  omitted,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  proceed  to  the  British  head-quarters. 
The  procession  accordingly  advanced^  with  the 
addition  which  it  had  received  from  the  acces- 
sion of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  allies  and 
their  attendants,  and  was  met  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  some  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  at  the  door  of 
his  lordship's  principal  tent.  On  the  princes 
alighting,  the  governor-general  embraced  them ; 
and  then  extending  to  eadi  one  of  his  hands, 
led  them  into  the  tent  and  seated  them  by  his 
dde.  The  duty  of  Tippoo's  head  vakeel,  who 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  boys,  was  now 
at  an  end ;  and  he  signalised  its  conclusion  by 
a  graceful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Lord 
ComwaUis.  "These  children," sud he,  "  were 
this  morning  the  sons  of  the  sultan,  mv 
master;  their  situation  is  now  changed, 
and  they  must  look  up  to  your  lordship 
as  their  father."  The  governor-general  made 
an  appropriate  reply,  assuring  the  vakeel, 
and  the  princes  themselves,  ihkt  all  poastble 
care  would  be  taken  for  the  protection  of 
theb  persons,  and  the  promotion  of  their 
happiness.  The  promise  was  religiously 
fulfilled;  and  the  transfer  of  the  paternal 
character  announced  by  the  vakeel,  '*  ceased," 
says  Colonel  Wilks,  **  to  be  an  Orien- 
tal image,  if  determined  by  the  test  of 
paternal  attentions."  A  strong  interest  fbr 
the  captive  youths  was  indeed  prevalent 
throughout  the  British  army ;  a  feeling  which, 
with  regard  to  the  younger,  was  increased  by 
the  affecting  circumstance  of  his  mother  having 
^recently  died  from  fright,  occasioned  by  the 
^  attack  on  Tippoo's  lines.  So  folly  was  the  sul- 
tan contenteid  with  the  reception  of  his  sons, 
that  he  ordered  a  royal  salute  to  be  fired  in 
testimony  of  his  satisfoction. 

In  partial  payment  of  the  sum  stipulated 
by  the  preliminaries,  a  crore  of  rupees  was 
forwarded  by  Tippoo  to  the  Brittsn  camp. 
The  vakeels  continued  to  meet  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  definitive  treaty ;  but  their  pro- 
Ktesa  was  embarrassed  by  the  usual  arts  of 
Indian  negotiators.  The  cessions  to  be  made 
by  Tippoo  were  to  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  revenue ;  but  the  sultan's  vakeels  pre- 
tended that  the  revenue  accounts  of  many 
districts  were  lost,  and  proposed  to  supply 
their  place  by  statements  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  invariably  over-rated  the  resources 
of  the  provinces  to  be  surrendered,  and  under- 
rated those  which  were  to  be  retained  by 
their  master.  The  vakeels  of  the  nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas  produced  counter-statements, 
which  in  all  probability  were  not  less  unfairly 
exaggerated  or  dimmished  than  were  those  of 


Tippoo.  This  was  not  the  only  source  of  dif- 
ference. The  value  of  the  sultan's  coins  was 
fixed  by  public  regulation ;  and  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that,  in  the  pavments 
to  be  made  by  that  prince  to  the  confederates, 
this  valuation  should  be  followed.  Tippoo** 
vakeels,  however,  affirmed  that  it  was  appli- 
cable only  to  the  receipt  of  money  into  the 
treasury ;  and  that  when  issued  from  thence, 
it  was  always  at  a  rate  much  more  favourable 
to  the  sovereign.  This  was  probably  true ; 
but  the  allies  were  not  readily  to  be  persuaded 
to  receive  payment  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
sultan  had  been  accustomed  to  liquidate  the 
debts  due  from  him  to  his  subjects.  A  middle 
course  was  at  length  adopted  :  the  vakeels  of 
the  allies  agreed  to  divide  the  difference  in 
their  respective  modes  of  estimating  the  value 
of  the  coins,  and  thus  to  allow  to  the  sultan 
one-half  the  advantage  which  he  obtained  in 
dealing  with  those  who  could  not  resist  him. 
A  similar  compromise  was  effected  with  regard 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces constituting  his  dominions,  and  the 
labours  of  the  negotiators  seemed  in  a  fiur 
way  of  coming  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

But  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Among  the 
cessions  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  allies  was 
Coorg,  a  mountainous  country  of  considerable 
extent,  but  yielding  only  a  very  moderate 
tribute.  The  people  of  Coorg  were  Hindoos, 
and  in  their  habits  not  very  dissimilar  from 
the  Nairs  of  Malabar.  They  were  warlike, 
and  averse  to  foreign  dominion.  They  had> 
however,  been  subdued  by  Hyder  Ali ;  and 
though  frequent  insurrections  had  taken  place, 
they  were  speedily  suppressed,  and  the  coun- 
try continued  to  be  an  appendage  to  the 
throne  of  Mysore.  The  nyah,  when  a  youth, 
had  been  imprisoned  by  Tippoo ;  but,  effectins: 
his  escape,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  round 
him  a  band  of  followers,  by  whose  assistance 
he  was  enabled  to  assert  his  authority,  and 
gradually  to  dispossess  the  foreign  population 
which,  in  oonforroity  with  a  frequent  practice 
of  the  house  of  Hyder  Ali,  had  been  settled 
in  the  country.  Not  satisfied  with  this  mea- 
sure of  success,  he  retaliated  on  his  enemy  by 
levying  contributions  on  the  territory  a(yoin- 
ing  his  own  frontier,  and  by  these  predatory 
excursions  he  retrieved  the  resources  of  a 
country  exhausted  by  the  oppression  of  foreign 
conquerors.  On  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  English  and  Tippoo,  he  gave 
passage  to  the  army  of  General  Abercromby 
through  his  dominions,  and  greatly  facilitated 
their  operations  by  the  supply  of  provisions, 
the  communication  of  intelligence,  and  the 
extension  of  every  species  of  aid  which  he 
could  command.  He  had,  therefore,  a  strong 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  could  only  effectively  be  exerted 
by  the  transfer  of  his  tributary  dependence 
from  Tippoo  to  the  power  whose  interests  the 
Coorg  Kajah  had  so  zealously  promoted. 
Were  he  given  up  to  the  discretion  of  tho 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  no  question  could  exist  as 
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to  the  use  which  would  bo  made  of  the  liberty. 
The  honour  of  the  British  goverument  seemed, 
therefore,  inyolved  in  the  assertion  of  the 
demand  for  the  transfer  of  Coorg ;  but,  on  the 
other  handy  as  that  ceuntry  was  not  properly 
adjacent  to  the  territories  of  any  of  the  allied 
powers,  the  demand  was  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  preliminaries. 

The  rage  of  Tippoo,  on  learning  the  demand 
made  on  behalf  of  the  English,  was  un- 
bounded. "  To  which  of  the  English  posses- 
sions," he  asked,  "is  €k>org  adjacent f  Why 
do  they  not  ask  jfor  the  key  of  Serinffapatam  f 
To  these  passionate  inquiries  he  added  a  de- 
claration, that  his  enemies  knew  that  he  would 
sooner  have  died  in  tho  breach  than  oonaent 
to  the  cession,  and  that  they  dared  not  bring 
it  forward  till  they  had  tieacherously  obtained 
possession  of  his  children  and  treasure.  It  is 
certain  that  the  possession  of  Coorg  was  most 
important  to  the  English,  as  enabling  them  to 
hold  Tippoo  in  ch^ck.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  the  just  daims  of  the 
rajah  upon  their  protection,  it  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  the  preliminaries  were  not  so 
framed  as  to  allow  of  the  demand  for  its  sur- 
render without  giving  the  sultan  even  a  colour- 
able pretence  for  complaining  of  bad  faith. 
The  importance  of  Coorg,  and  the  services  of 
the  rajah,  could  scarcely  have  been  oyerlo6ked 
when  the  preliminaries  were  drawn.  If  such 
were  the  fact,  the  case  was  one  of  most  repre- 
hensible negUgence.  But  the  more  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that,  from  the  weak 
anxiety  of  the  governor-general  for  peace,  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  frame  the  prelimi- 
naries in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  out  of  sight 
any  point  likely  to  be  peculiarly  startling  or 
disaoreeable  to  the  sultan's  feelings.  The 
result  was,  that  the  English  were  ultimately 
compelled  either  to  assert  a  daim  in  which 
their  right  was,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious,  or 
to  abandon  a  meritorious  supporter  to  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrant  of  Mysore. 

In  this  choice  of  evils,  the  governor-general 
made  his  election  in  favour  of  that  which  per- 
haps was,  on  the  whole,  the  less.  He  refused 
to  recede  firom  the  demand,  ordered  some  guns 
which  had  been  sent  away,  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  island  and  redoubts,  and  preparations 
recommenced  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Tip- 
poo, with  equal  vigour,  began  to  prepare  for 
defence.  Indeed,  he  had.  scarcely,  it  at  all, 
discontinued  the  work.  For  some  time  after 
the  cessation  of  all  aotive  labours  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  the  stir  of  preparation  was 
observable  within  the  fort.  This,  being  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  an  annistice  and  the 
custom  of  war,  no  less  than  to  the  conduct  of 
the  besiegers,  was  made  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance. Tippoo,  in  a  tone  of  insolence  thinly 
disguised  under  an  appearance  of  extreme 
humility,  answered,  that  Lord  Comwallis 
must  have  been  misinformed ;  but  for  bis 
lordship's  satisfaction,  if  he  desired,  one  of 
the  bastions  shouM  be  thrown  down,  that  he 
might  see  into  the   fort.    The  unexpected 


demand  of  the  Coorg  country  furnished  the 
sultan  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for  pursuing 
his  operations  without  disguise,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  ability  of  the  English  to  carry  on  the 
siege  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place.  The  greater  part  of  the 
materials  collected  for  the  purpose  had  become 
unfit  for  use,  and  fresh  supplies  could  be  ob- 
tained onl^  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
with  considerable  labour.  The  trenches  had 
suffered  much  injury,  and  required  repair — 
and  worse  than  all,  the  army,  especially  .the 
European  part  of  ity  by  confinement  to  a  fixed 
spot,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  during  the 
most  unhealthy  season,  had  become  greatly 
enfeeUed  by  the  encroachments  of  (Ssease. 
So  rapidly  was  sickness  extending,  that  there 
was  some  reason  to  fear  that  by  the  time  the 
necessary  preparations  for  assault  were  com- 
pleted, the  requisite  number  of  men  for  making 
the  attempt^  with  a  fair  probability  of  success, 
would  not  remain  effective.  In  other  quarters 
there  was  ground  for  apprehension.  Differ- 
ences existed  between  the  nizam  and  the 
Mahratta  alliee  of  the  British,  and  but  litUe 
reliance  could  be  phioed  on  the  fidelity  of 
either,  while  Scindia  was  in  motion  with  views 
believed  to  be  not  friendly  to  British  interests. 
Thus  otrcumstanoed,  every  hour  of  delay 
diminished  the  strength  of  the  British  army 
and  increased  its  duiger,-  while  it  enabled 
Tippoo  to  add  something  to  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  had  to  contend.  To  gain  time 
t>y  protracted  negotiation  was  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  enemy,  while  to  the  English  it 
was  important  to  bring  the  point  in  dispute  at 
once  to  a  dose.  Wi^  a  view  to  exp^ting 
such  a  result^  on  the  return  of  the  vakeels 
with  the  report  of  Tippoo's  refusal  to  as- 
sent to  the  surrender  of  Coorg,  the  two 
hostage  princes  were  apprized  that  they  must 
prepare  to  move  the  next  morning  towards 
Coromandel,  and  their  Mysorean  giuids  were 
disanned  and  placed  under  restraint.  The 
youths,  who  were  much  affected  by  the  inti- 
mation, were^  in  accordance  with  it,  conducted 
to  the  rear  of  the  army,  but  were  there  per- 
mitted to  halt  and  await  the  result  of  a  further 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Tippoo's  vakeels  to 
induce  their  master,  as  they  said,  *'  to  hear 
reason."  These  officers  were  desired  to  inti- 
mate that  unless  the  signature  of  the  sultan 
were  afflxedwithout  delay  to  a  definitive  treaty, 
based  on  the  arrangements  concluded  between 
them  and  the  vakeels  of  the  allies,  hostilities 
would  be  immediately  resumed.  Purseram 
Bhow  had  now  arrived,  and,  according  to 
Mahratta  custom,  felt  little  disposition  to 
respect  any  suspension  of  arms  which  inter- 
fered with  the  acquisition  of  plunder.  His 
horsemen  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  carried 
off  a  number  of  camels  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  enemy.  Against  this  breach  of  the 
armistice  Tippoo  remonstrated,  but  it  perhaps 
had  some  effect  in  influencing  his  finiJ  detw* 
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mination.  After  variouii  excuses,  the  vakeelB, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  once  more  appeared 
with  the  treaty  duly  ratified  in  triplicate,  and 
on  the  following  day  it  was  formally  presented 
to  Lord  ComwalliB  by  the  captiye  sons  of  the 
sultan. 

The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  to  brine  the 
frontiers  of  the  Mahrattas  to  the  river  Toom- 
buddra,  which  was  their  boundary  about  thir- 
teen years  before  ;  to  restore  to  Nizam  Ali  his 
territories  north  of  that  river,  and  the  pos' 
session  of  Kurpa  on  its  south  ;  while  the 
English  obtained  Malabar,  Cooiig,  Dindigul, 
and  BAraniahal,  all  of  them  cessions  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  adding  to  the  strength 
and  compactness  of  the  Company's  territories. 

In  jnaging  of  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Com' 
wallis,  due  allowance  should  undoubtedly  be 
made  for  the  influence  of  the  delusive  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  Indian  affidrs  which 
all  but  unlverml  in  England,  and  for  the  desire 
which  the  governor-general  uiav  be  supposed 
to  have  entertained  to  offer  to  that  feeUng  as 
little  offence  as  possible.  But  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary articles  was  so  shamelessly  and  scan- 
dalously  evaded,  that  no  consideration  of  expe- 
diency ought  to  have  been  permitted  to  restrain 
the  British  Government  from  expressing  its 
indignation,  and,  if  necessary,  compelling  by 
force  the  due  execution  of  the  provision  thus 
atrociously  violated.  It  was  provided  that  all 
prisoners  from  the  time  of  Hyder  Ali  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  Tipooo  had  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  from  Coromandel, 
whom  he  had  detained  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1784,  and  who,  notwithstanding  thtf 
conclusion  of  the  subsequent  treaty,  were 
unable  to  regain  their  liberty  except  by  stealth. 
These  persons  fled  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  were  received  by  the  English,  but  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  as  though  they  were 
ashamed  of  performing  this  duty,  and  no 
means  were  adopted  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
these  unhappy  persons  still  remained  within 
the  tyrant's  power.  Some  inquiry  was  made 
respecting  the  officers  and  soldiers  taken  during 
the  war,  but  with  regard  even  to  them  the 
Enelish  authorities  appear  |o  have  been  satis- 
fied with  whatever  explanation  it  pleased  the 
vakeels  of  Tippoo  to  give,  although  there  was 
strong  ground  for  suspecting  that  in  several 
instances  the  missing  parties  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  sultan's  vengeance.  Some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  English  camp  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  returned  after  a  time,  each 
mutilated  of  a  hand.  These  unfortunate  men 
were  shown  to  the  vakeels,  who  said,  that  they 
had  been  caught  plundering,  and  that  the  bar- 
barous punishment  inflicted  on  them  was  witii- 
out  the  sultan's  knowledge.  The  ignorance 
of  the  sultan  was  indeed  always  pleaded  to 
exonerate  him  from  responsibility  for  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  under  his  authority.  He,  it  was 
said,  did  not  sanction  them,  -and  could  not 
inquire  into  all  the  details  of  his  govern- 
ment. With  such  ready  apologies  as  these  the  I 
governor-general  was  content, 


If,  however.  Lord  Cornwallis  failed  in  some 
points  in  which  the  national  honour  was  mate- 
rially concerned,  he  manifested  great  personal 
disinterestedness,  by  relinquishing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  army  his  share  of  booty.  The 
example  was  followed  by  General  Meadows  ; 
who,  though  he  had  proved  himself  unfit  for 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  command  of 
importance,  appears  to  have  merited  the  cha- 
racter of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  generous  man. 

As  soon  as  the  arrangements  between  the 
belUgerents  oould  be  regarded  as  finally  con- 
cluded, Lord  Cornwallis  became  anxious  to 
remove  his  army  with  all  practicable  speed 
firom  the  pestilential  spot  which  was  rapidly 
consuming  its  strengrth.  The  govemor^general 
arrived  at  Madras  late  in  May,  and  in  Bengal 
in  July  following.  After  his  departure  from 
Seringapatam,  Tippoo  assembled  the  chiefs  of 
his  army  and  the  heads  of  departments^  and 
informed  them,  that  the  contribution  of  three 
crores  and  thirty  lacs,  by  which  he  had 
purchased  the  absence  of  the  invaders,  must  be 
provided  for  at  the  joint  coet  of  himself,  the 
army,  and  the  people  at  large.  His  own  diare 
was,  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  grace  and 
benignity,  fixed  at  one  crore  and  ten  lacs — 
one  third  of  the  entire  amount.  Sixty  lacs 
were  to  be  furnished  by  the  army,  as  a 
nuEzerana  or  gift — a  donation  bestowed  as 
freely  and  with  the  same  degree  of  good- 
will as  was  formerly  in  England  the  "bene- 
volence," so  called,  in  aid  of  the  sovereign's 
necessities.  The  remaining  one  crore  and 
sixty  lacs  were  to  be  provided  by  the  civil 
officers  and  the  inhabitants  genemlly.  The 
mode  of  distributing  this  la^  share  of  the 
burden  was  left  to  the  heads  of  the  civil 
departments,  who  prudently  endeavoured  to 
relieve  themselves  as  far  as  possible  from  its 
pressure.  The  accounts,  however,  were  made 
up  with  all  the  strictness  which  was  due  to 
public  decorum,  and  to  the  characters  of  the 
responsible  parties  who  exercised  control  over 
them.  Each  civil  officer  was  debited  with  the 
sum  which  in  fairness  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  pay,  and  a  corresponding  entry  of  the 
discbacge  of  the  claim  was  made  with  due 
precision.  Had  the  sultan  condescended  to 
examine  those  records,  he  roust  have  been 
delighted,  not  only  by  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  were  made  up,  but  by  the  severe  exact- 
ness maintained  by  those  who  prepared  them, 
in  regard  to  their  own  contributions.  But  the 
books  were  fidse  witnesses,  and  those  by  whom 
they  were  compiled  paid  nothing.  Their 
shares  were  paid  by  an  extra  levy  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  nominal  assessments  There  was  one 
inconvenience  attending  this  ingenious  opera- 
tion. The  great  men,  with  whom  it  originated, 
could  not  conceal  the  process  from  their  official 
inferiors  ;  tlie  latter  were  not  to  be  persuaded 
that  those  above  them  possessed  any  exclusive 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  fraud  and  extortion — 
and  it  followed  that,  to  secure  impunity  to 
themselves,  the  higher  officers  were  obliged  to 
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connive  at  conduct  similar  to  their  own  in 
every  person  engnged  in  the  collection.  It  is 
not  dimcnlt  to  conceive  what  was  the  situa- 
tion of  a  country  thus  plundered  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  every  revenue  officer,  from  the 
chief  who  stood  in  the  royal  presence,  to  the 
lowest  tiinner  who  conveyed  to  the  miserable 
inhabitants  the  unwelcome  order  to  deliver 
their  cherished  hoards.  Under  such  a  system, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
much  was  extorted  from  the  suffering  people ; 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  sum  far 
exceeded  the  whole  amount  which,  according 
to  the  allotment  made  by  the  sultan,  they 
were  called  upon  to  pay.  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
several  years,  a  balance  of  sixty  lacs  still  stood 
on  the  books  of  the  treasury  against  the 
country.  Torture  in  its  most  horrible  forms 
was  resorted  to;  but  from  utter  destitution 
even  torture  conld  extort  nothing  ;  and  that 
obstinate  determination,  which  in  the  East  so 
often  accompanies  and  fortifies  the  love  of 
money,  not  unfreqnently  defied  the  infliction. 
Such  are  the  ordinary  incidents  of  native 
governments ;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  of  such  governments,  that  of  Tippoo  was 
by  no  means  the  worst.  With  regard  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pecuniary  en^gements  of  that 
prince  with  the  allies,  it  will  be  sufficient, 
without  entering  into  details,  to  state,  that  at 
the  end  of  about  two  years  its  progress  per- 
mitted the  restoration  of  the  two  hostage 
princes  to  their  fietther.  They'  were  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Doveton ;  and  Tippoo,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  hatred  to  the  Eoglish 
which  long  indulgence  had  rendered  almost 
uncontrollable,  hesitated  whether  he  should 
admit  the  British  officer  to  his  presence.  The 
question  was  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
his  counciUors.  They  represented  that  the 
sultan's  refusal  might  excite  suspicion,  and 
that  the  Englishman  might  be  amused  with 
profiBssions  of  friendship,  while  "whatever 
was  in  the  heart  might  remain  there."  This 
sage  and  honest  advioe  the  sultan  followed. 
Captain  Doveton  was  received  with  great 
courtesy,  and  personally  surrendered  his  charge 
to  the  sultan.  Tippoo  exhibited  no  emotion 
on  recovering  firom  captivity  two  persons  who 
might  be  supposed  so  dear  to  him.  His 
reception  of  them  was  far  less  warm  and 
affectionate  than  that  which  they  had  met 
from  Lord  Comwallis  on  being  placed  under 
his  care. 
The  war  with  Tippoo  was  the  great  event 
'  of  Lord  Comwallis's  administration ;  and  no- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  occurred  to  deserve 
notice,  except  the  capture  of  the  French 
settlements  in  the  year  following  that  which 
had  terminated  the  disputes  with  Mysore. 
The  French  revolution  had  lighted  up  the 
flames  of  war  throughout  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land had  embarked  in  the  struggle  to  chain 
the  demon,  whose  avowed  object  was  the 
destruction  of  all  existing  thrones,  institutions, 
and  forms  of  government.  The  attention  of 
the  British  governments  in  India  was  thus 


directed  to  the  reduction  of  the  possessions  of 
France  in  that  country,  and  they  fell  almost 
without  an  effort  to  maintain  them.  Lord 
Comwallis  hastened  from  Bengal  to  undertake 
the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Pondi- 
cherry  ;  but  no  such  difficulties  or  labours  as 
were  encountered  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Eoglish  when  again  the  capital 
of  the  French  possessions  in  India  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender.  No  protracted  siege — 
no  formidable  array  of  lines  and  batteries 
were  required.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
governor-general  the  place  had  yielded  to  a 
British  force  under  Colonel  Braithwaite.  This 
event  took  place  in  August,  1 793.  The  re- 
duction of  the  minor  French  settlements  was 
effected  with  equal  ease  and  celerity;  and 
again,  as  had  happened  thirty-two  years 
before,  not  a  staff  throughout  the  wide  ex- 

Cse  of  India  was  surmounted  by  the  French 
^  ;  nor  did  a  French  soldier  remain  in  the 
country,  except  as  the  servant  of  some  native 
prince  or  the  prisoner  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

It  now  remains  only  to  advert  to  the 
changes  effected  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  dewanny  or  administration 
of  the  revenue  and  financial  departments  of 
the  state  had  been  bestowed  on  the  East-India 
Company  by  the  Mogul,  and  that  the  power 
had  been  formally  assumed,  although  the 
condition  on  which  it  was  granted  was  not 
implicitly  observed.  From  the  weakness  of 
the  native  governments,  the  nizamnt,  or 
remaining  powers  of  the  state,  passed  at  first 
covertly,  and  afterwards  ostensibly,  Wnto  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  thus  became  the 
sole  rulers  of  a  very  extensive  and  eminently 
ill-governed  territory.  In  idl  native  states 
abuse  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception ;  and 
Bengal,  under  its  later  nabobs,  might  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  worst-ordered.  During  the 
period  of  transition,  when  the  old  authority 
was  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  gathering 
round  it  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  weak- 
ness, contempt^  and  opposition — ^while'  that 
which  was  supplanting  it  had  as  yet  neither 
the  physical  power  nor  the  moral  respect 
which  are  the  growth  of  time — ^when  no  one 
precisely  knew  with  whom  any  particular 
portion  of  authority  resided,  nor  in  what 
manner  the  rights  and  duties  of  government 
were  apportioned  between  the  tottering,  sink- 
ing musnud  of  an  Indolent,  effeminate,  power- 
less prince,  and  the  council  chamber  of  the 
stranger  merchants  whom  the  course  of  events 
had  so  wonderfully  associated  with  the  desti- 
nies of  Hindostan — when  all  was  unsettled, 
indefinable,  and  precarious,  the  native  policy, 
which  prescribes  that  each  man  should  secure 
to  himself  as  large  a  portion  as  he  can  of  the 
objects  of  human  desire,  without  regard  to 
the  means  employed  or  the  personal  claims  of 
others,  received  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
acceleration  and  strength.    The  state  of  tho 
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country  with  regard  to  the  two  great  branches 
of  administration,  revenue  and  law,  was 
briefly  but  comprehensiyely  described  in  two 
short  passages  of  a  letter  addressed,  during  an 
early  period  of  Hastings's  administratiouj  by 
the  president  and  council  of  Bengal  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  With  regard  to  revenue, 
it  was  observed,  that  "the  nazims  exacted 
what  they  could  from  the  zemindars  and  great 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  whom  they  left  at 
liberty  to  plunder  all  below,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  prerogative  of  plundering  Uiem 
in  their  turn  when  they  were  supposed  to 
have  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
the  country."  On  the  morality  of  this  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  a  word;  the  misery  en- 
gendered by  it  stands  not  in  need  of  illus- 
tration ;  but  the  infatuation  with  which 
avarice  sought  to  gratify  its  insatiate  appetite 
by  plundering  all  within  its  range,  though  sure 
that  nothing  could  be  retained — that  equal 
avarice,  armed  with  greater  power,  would 
compel  a  full  surrender  of  the  fniits  of  rapine, 
might  afiford  opportunity  for  instructive  re- 
mark were  there  place  for  it.  All  grades  of 
revenue  ofBcers  engaged  in  the  work  of  plunder 
with  an  avidity  which  seemed  to  imply  a  con- 
viction that  they  were  working  for  their  own 
benefit ;  yet  none  but  the  highest  were  able 
to  keep  what  they  gained.  Such  is  the  power 
of  a  passion  which  appears  to  defy  not  more 
the  restraints  of  justice  than  the  dictates  of 
common  sense — such  is  a  picture  of  society  in 
an  Indian  state,  where  the  exercise  of  extor- 
tion is  universal,  but  the  enioyment  of  its 
profits  confined  to  a  select  and  powerful  few 
— where  the  plunderer  of  to-day  is  the  victim 
of  to-m«rrow — where  the  minor  oppressor 
plies  his  craft  but  to  enrich  his  more  digni- 
fied brethren,  and  endures  a  life  of  anxiety 
and  (Tuilt  without  recompense  or  alleviation. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  situation  of  Bengal  at  the  period  alluded  to 
was  not  less  wretched  than  with  regard  to  the 
col  lection  of  the  revenue.  The  government  re- 
ported that  'Hhe  regular  course  was  every- 
where suspended ;  but  every  man  exercised  it 
who  "had  tbe  power  of  compelling  others  to 
submit  to  his  decisions."  W^hat  it  was  that, 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  every  man  who  had 
power  dispensed  to  his  neighbours,  may 
readily  be  imagined.  It  will  not  be  suspected 
thut  it  was  either  justice  or  law.  The  ad- 
ministrator in  this  case,  like  the  revenue 
ofiioer,  had  no  object  but  to  promote  his  own 
interest.  '*  Decisions,"  like  other  commodities, 
were  marketable,  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  custom  of  trade,  were  sold  to  the  best 
bidder.  Where  any  exception  occurred,  the 
volunteer  administrator  or  what  was  called 
justice  was  actuated  by  personal  motives  of 
iavour  or  revenge.  These  enormous  abuses 
were  tolerated  too  long ;  but  at  length  a  move- 
ment was  made  for  their  suppression,  and, 
under  the  authority  of  instructions  from  home, 
Hastings  exerted  himself  vigorously  to  intro- 
duce improvement.    A  board  of  revenue  was 


established  at  the  capital ;  European  collectors, 
with  native  assistants,  were  appointed  in  the 
provinces ;  and  certain  members  of  the  council 
were  deputed  to  make  circuits  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  new  arrangements  into  execu- 
tion. In  the  j udidal  department,  two  principal 
courts,  caHed  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut 
and  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut^  were 
created,  and  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction  were  established  throughout 
the  provinces.  Various  changes  took  place 
subsequently,  some  of  them  at  a  very  early 
period ;  but  these  it  would  be  impossible  even 
to  mention  withoat  extending  the  notice  of 
these  transactions  to  an  inconvenient  length. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  of 
Hastings's  government  was  the  effecting  a 
revenue  settlement  for  five  years.  Some  ex- 
cellent rules  were  at  the  same  time  pro- 
pounded— it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
they  were  enforced.  Nuzzars,  or  free  gifts, 
as  they  were  called,  were  prohibited,  and 
revenue  officers  were  forbidden  to  hold  fiums. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  the  practice 
of  annual  settlement  was  again  resorted  to,  and 
continued  till  the  time  of  Lord  Gomwallis. 

That  noblenuin,  soon  after  undertaking  the 
office  of  governor-general,  was  furnished  with 
copious  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors on  the  internal  management  of  the  coun- 
try committed  to  his  care.  These  instructions 
were  marked  by  a  decided  leaning  towards  the 
class  of  functionaries  called  zemindars,  the 
precise  nature  of  whose  connection  with  the 
land  and  the  people  has  afforded  subject  for 
much  dispute.  The  court  censured  the  em- 
ployment of  formers  and  persons  having  no 
permanent  interest  in  the  land  in  place  of  the 
zemindars;  adverted  to  great  dedications 
which  had  taken  place;  and  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  most  practicable  method  of 
avoiding  such  occurrences  in  future  would  be, 
to  introduce  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
revenue  on  reasonable  principles,  such  settle- 
ments to  be  made,  in  all  practicable  instances^ 
with  the  zemindar ;  and  in  cases  where  he 
might  be  incapable  of  the  trust,  with  a  relation 
or  agent  of  the  zemindar,  in  preference  to  a 
farmer.  But  though  it  was  proposed  that  the 
assessment  should  be  ultimately  fixed  in  per- 
petuity, it  was  determined  that  at  first  the 
settlement  should  be  made  for  a  term  of  years 
only ;  and  in  order  that  the  vie¥rs  of  the  court 
might  be  carried  into  effect  with  precision,  it 
was  recommended  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  rit^hts  and  privileges  of  tbe  zemindars 
and  other  landholders  under  the  institutions  of 
the  Mogul  or  Hindoo  governments,  and  the 
services  they  were  bound  to  perform.  The 
crowning  measure  of  endowing  any  plan  of 
settlement  with  perpetuity  was  reserved  to 
the  court.  These  instructions  were  issued  in 
consequence  of  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  a  few  years  before,  by  which  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  required  to  give  orders  for 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  "  rajahs,  zemindars^ 
polygars,  talookdais,  and  other  native  land* 
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holders/'  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that 
the  act  only  prescribes  the  establishment  of 
permanent  roles,  for  the  regulation  of  tributes, 
rents,  and  services ;  but  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  requisition  was  carried  out  in  Bengal,  the 
actual  amount  of  tribute  or  rent  assessed  upon 
the  land  was  permanently  and  unalterably 
fixed.  This  was  obviously  more  than  the  act 
demanded. 

If  the  home  government  construed  somewhat 
liberally  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  their 
governor-general  was  not  slow  in  imitating 
uieir  example  in  bis  method  of  dealing  with 
his  instructions.  A  settlement  for  ten  years 
was  made,  preparatory  to  the  irrevocable  step 
which  was  to  deprive  the  government  for  ever 
of  any  future  claim  upon  the  land.  In  the 
mean  time  some  inquiry  was  instituted  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  court,  into 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  zemindars ;  but  a 
very  slight  examination  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  governor-general.  At  the  threshold  of  the 
inquiry  lay  the  question,  to  whom  did  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil  belong?  On  this  point 
di£ferent  opinions  have  ever  been  maintiuned, 
and  all  of  them  with  some  deeree  of  plausi- 
bility. By  some  it  has  been  held  that  in  India 
the  land  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereign ;  by  others,  that  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  the  persons  called  semin- 
dars  are  the  riffhtful  proprietors ;  while  by  a 
third  party  it  has  been  contended,  that  the 
great  majority  of  cultivators  have  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  zemindar  was 
only  the  officer  through  whom  in  many  cases 
the  claims  of  government  were  settled.  These 
theoretical  differences  of  opinion  have  given 
rise  to  others  of  a  practical  character,  as  to  the 
parties  to  be  recognized  by  government  in 
levying  its  claims  upon  the  land — whether  a 
settlement  should  be  effected  with  a  person 
called  a  zemindar,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  assessment  upon  a  given  district, 
generallv  of  considerable  extent;  with  an 
association  of  persons  occupying  lands  within 
a  particular  locality,  termed  a  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  connected  by  peculiar 
institutions ;  or  with  the  individual  cultivators, 
known  in  the  language  of  the  country  by  the 
name  of  ryots.  These  three  modes  of  settle- 
ment are  respectively  described  as  the  zemin- 
dary,  the  village,  and  the  ryotwar  systems ; 
and  the  presumed  advantages  of  each  have 
been  maintained  with  great  zeal.  But  no 
difference  on  this  point  embarrassed  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Comwallls.  All  the  in- 
fluential servants  of  the  presidency  appear  to 
have  agreed  with  the  governor-general  in  the 
preference  expressed  by  the  home  authorities 
for  the  zemindary  system  of  settlement.  On 
the  right  in  the  soil,  the  same  unanimity  did 
not  prevail ;  but  the  governor-general  cut 
short  all  inquiry  by  determining,  certainly 
with  great  precipitancy,  to  recognize  the  right 
as  residing  exclusively  in  the  zemindars.  He 
not  only  affirmed  his  belief  that  it  actually 
belonged  to  them,  but  declared  that  if  it  did 


not)  it  would  be  necessary  to  confer  it  upon 
them,  or  upon  some  other  persons ;  as  nothing, 
in  his  judgment,  would  be  more  pernicious 
than  to  regard  the  right  as  appertaining  to 
the  state.  Lord  Comwallis  either  entirely 
overlooked,  or  chose  to  appear  ignorant  o^ 
the  possiMlity  of  other  rights  existing  in 
connection  with  the  land  besides  those  of  the 
government  and  the  zemindar.  Mr.  Shore, 
an  able  civil  servant^  afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  recommended  caution  and  further  in- 

auirv ;  but  the  governor-general  seemed  to 
tiink  that  his  duty  was  not  to  inquire,  but  to 
act.  The  sanction  of  the  home  authorities  for 
declaring  perpetual  the  decennial  settlement 
which  had  recently  been  made  was  asked  and 
obtained ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1793, 
the  assessments  made  under  that  settlement 
were  authoritatively  proclaimed  to  be  fixed 
for  ever. 

The  provinces  permanently  settled  have 
undoubtedly  prospered:  being  among  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India^  it  must  be  a  perverse 
system  of  government  indeed  which  could 
materially  check  their  prosperity  ;  but  a  vast 
mass  of  inconvenience  and  suffering  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  haste  ¥rith  which  the  impor- 
tant measure  of  a  permanent  settlement  was 
carried  out.  The  rights  of  hereditary  culti- 
vators were  sacrificed.  From  the  de&ult  of 
the  zemindars,  from  their  ijicompetence,  and 
from  other  causes,  the  office  often  became 
vested  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  character 
or  position  in  society  commanded  no  respect, 
and  who  used  it  only  as  an  instrument  of 
extortion.  Lawsuits  in  consequenee  of  these 
circumstances  abounded,  and  the  privations 
and  penalties  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
litigation  were  finghtfuUy  multiplied. 

Changes  affecting  minor  branches  of  the 
revenue  were  made  by  Lord  Comwallis,  but 
the  land  so  tar  transcends  in  importance  all 
other  sources  of  income,  that,  a  particular 
reference  to  those  of  inferior  value  may  be 
spared.  Some  notice,  however,  is  demanded 
of  the  new  machinery  created  for  dispensing 
civil  and  criminal  justice.  One  of  the  most 
decided  changes  was  the  severance  of  judicial 
authority  from  that  connected  with  the 
revenue.  The  power  heretofore  exercised  by 
zemindars  was  taken  away,  and  the  European 
collectors  were  also  deprived  of  their  judicial 
character.  For  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  the  governor-general  and  members  of 
council  were  to  form  one  chief  court,  called 
the  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut^  which 
was  to  hear  appeals  and  control  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  inferior  courts.  No  appeal 
could  bis  made  to  the  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut  unless  the  sum  in  dispute  amounted 
to  one  thousand  rupees.  The  courts  imme- 
diately under  this  were  called  provincial 
courts.  Like  that  above  them,  they  were 
courts  of  revision  and  appeal  with  relation  to 
the  courts  below;  but  the^  were  also,  to  a 
certain  extent>  courts  of  primary  jurisdictioQ, 
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In  each  of  these  courts  were  to  he  three 
jtidgefl,  chosen  from  among  the  covenanted 
servants  of  the  Company.  They  were  em- 
powered to  try,  in  the  first  instance,  such  suits 
as  should  he  transmitted  to  them  for  tbo  pur- 
pose by  government  or  the  Court  of  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  to  order  their  decision 
in  such  cases  to  be  executed  by  the  judges  of 
the  zillah  or  city  courts ;  to  receive  original 
suits  or  complaints  which  any  judge  of  the 
zillah  or  city  courts  had  refused  or  neglected 
to  entertain  or  proceed  with,  and  to  cause  such 
judge  to  hear  and  determine  such  case;  to 
receive  petitions  respecting  matters  depend- 
ing in  the  courts  below,  and  give  directions 
therein  to  the  judges  in  such  courts;  to 
receive  any  charges  which  might  be  preferred 
against  the  zillah  or  city  judges  for  corruption, 
and  forward  them  to  the  Court  of  Sudder  De- 
wanny Adawlut,  as  well  as  to  report  to  that 
court  on  any  negligence  or  misconduct  of  such 
jndges.  They  were  also  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  zillah  courts  if  preferred  within  three 
months  from  the  passing  of  the  decree  appealed 
against,  or  after  that  period^  for  sufficient 
reason.  Whenever  it  should  appear  to  a 
provincial  court  that  a  suit  had  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated  in  the  zillah  courts 
they  might  either  take  such  further  evidence 
as  they  might  deem  necessary,  and  give  judg- 
ment thereon,  or  remit  the  suit  back  to  the 
zillah  court  with  instructions.  The  decisions 
of  the  provincial  courts  were  to  be  final  for 
sums  not  exceeding  one  thousand  rupees. 

The  next  class  of  judicial  establishments 
conmsted  of  the  zillah  (or  district)  and  city  civil 
courts.  Over  each  of  these  a  European  judge 
presided.  He  was  assisted  by  a  register,  also 
a  European  covenanted  servant,  and  in  some 
cases  by  an  assistant  similarly  qualified.  As 
all  questions  relating  to  succession,  inheri* 
tance,  marriage,  caste,  and  all  usages  and 
institutions  of  the  like  character,  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  Mahometan  law  with  respect 
to  Mahometans,  and  by  the  Hindoo  law  with 
regard  to  Hindoos,  each  court  was  provided 
with  a  native  officer  of  each  persuasion,  pre- 
sumed to  be  well  veraed  in  the  principles  of 
law  as  expounded  in  their  respective  creeds ; 
these  persons  acting  as  assessors  to  the  judge, 
who  received  their  written  opinions,  and  regu- 
lated his  judgment  accordingly.  The  pleadings 
were  directed  to  be  in  writing,  and  to  consist 
of,  first,  a  plaint;  secondly,  an  answer; 
thirdly,  a  reply ;  and  fourthly,  a  rejoinder. 
If  anything  material  to  the  suit  had  been 
omitted,  either  in  the  plaint  or  answer,  one 
supplemental  pleading  of  each  kind,  but  no 
more,  was  to  be  admitted.  The  pleadings 
might  be  written,  at  the  option  of  the  parties, 
either  in  Persian,  Bengalee,  or  Hindoostanee. 
The  pleadings  being  completed,  the  courts 
were  to  proceed  to  hear  evidence,  either 
written  or  oral,  and  the  latter  was  to  be 
reduced  to  writing  in  one  of  the  languages 
previously  mentioned.  The  decree  followed, 
and  this  it  was  provided  should  contain  the 


name  of  every  witness  examined,  the  title  of 
every  paper  read,  and  a  statement  of  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  property  in  dispute. 
These  courts  were  empowered  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  suits  and  complaints  respecting 
the  succession  or  right  to  real  or  personal 
property,  land,  rents,  revenues,  debts,  ac- 
counts, contracts,  marriage,  caste,  claims  to 
damages  for  injuries,  and  generally  all  suits  of 
a  civil  nature,  if  the  property  sought  to  be 
recovered,  or  the  defendant  against  whom  the 
suit  was  brought,  were  actually  within  the 
limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.  Those  limits 
were  the  same  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
zillah  or  city  in  which  the  courts  might  be 
established.  The  power  of  these  courts  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  not  British  subjects,  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  words  were  then 
legally  applied.  European  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  were  consequently 
exempted;  but  it  was  provided  that  none 
excepting  officers  of  the  King's  or  the  Com- 
pany's army,  or  civil  servants  of  the  Company, 
should  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
zillah  or  city  court,  at  a  greater  distance  than 
ten  miles  from  Calcutta,  without  executing  a 
bond  rendering  themselves  amenable  to  the 
court  for  sums  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
rupees.  European  officers  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  native  officers,  were  ^o  declared 
amenable  to  the  courts  for  acts  done  in  their 
official  capacity  in  breach  of  the  regulations  or 
laws  enacted  by  the  local  government.  Those 
regulations  formed  the  code  by  which  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  were  to  be  guided,  save 
in  cases  where  the  native  law  was  permitted  to 
operate.  Where  no  specific  rule  might  exist 
for  their  guidance,  the  judges  were  directed 
to  act  according  to  equity,  justice,  and  good 
conscience,  An  appeal  lay  to  the  provincial 
courts  in  all  suits  without  exception. 

To  relieve  the  zillah  and  city  courts  from 
part  of  the  business  supposed,  from  the  inferior 
value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  to  be  of  inferior 
importance,  the  registers  of  those  courts  were 
empowered  to  hear  and  decide  causes  in  which 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  thing  at  issue  did. 
not  exceed  two  hundred  rupees;  liberty  of 
appeal  to  the  court  to  which  the  register  was 
attached  being  in  all  cases  reserved. 

Still  further  to  relieve  the  zillah  and  city 
courts,  as  well  as  in  the  expectation,  which  in 
other  countries  has  been  so  often  held  out  and 
so  seldom  realized,  of  bringing  substantial 
justice  to  every  man's  door,  inferior  judica- 
tures were  constituted,  called  courts  of  native 
commissioners.  These  commissioners  were 
to  exercise  their  functions  in  three  different 
characters :  as  aumeens,  or  referees  ;  as  sails, 
or  arbitrators ;  and  as  moonsiffs,  or  judges 
exercising  original  jurisdiction.  Their  autho* 
rity  was  restricted  to  suits  in  which  the  value 
of  the  thing  in  litigation  did  not  exceed  fifty 
rupees.  They  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
judges  of  the  zillah  and  city  courts,  and  to  be 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny 
Aoawlut.  To  the  latter  court  alone  was  given 
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the  power  of  removing  them.  The  native 
commisBioners  were  to  be  sworD  to  the  Adiuin- 
istratiou  of  their  duties,  and  to  be  liable  to 
prosecution  for  corruption,  or  for  opprewive 
and  unwarranted  acta  of  authority — an  impor- 
tant provision  in  a  country  where  judgment 
had  been  so  long  bought  and  sold.  In  their 
character  of  referees,  the  native  commissioners 
were  to  try  such  causes  as  might  be  remitted 
to  them  by  the  zillah  courts,  proceeding  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  suits  in 
those  courts.  As  arbitrators,  they  might 
decide  disputes  not  brought  before  the  court, 
provided  the  parties  executed  bonds,  engaging 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  commissioners, 
and  to  make  the  award  a  decree  of  court.  In 
no  case  were  these  commissioners  to  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  their  own  decrees.  Monthly 
reports  of  causes  decided,  such  reports  being 
accompanied  by  all  original  documents,  were 
to  be  made  to  the  zillah  court  to  which  the 
commissioner  was  immediately  subject,  and 
that  court  was  to  enforce  the  decision  reported, 
if  not  appealed  against  within  thirty  days  ; 
the  power  of  appeal  being  subject  to  no  other 
limitation. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
various  grades,  and  the  distribution  of  business 
among  them,  it  was  attempted  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  vakeels  or  agents  who  might 
be  employed  in  them.  Previously,  all  that  a 
suitor  did  not  perform  in  his  own  person  was 
committed  either  to  some  servant  or  dependant, 
or  to  men  who  were  ready  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness for  any  person  who  would  employ  them, 
but  who  were  not  recognized  by  the  courts, 
nor  subject  to  any  regulations.  In  the  former 
case,  the  suitor  was  represented,  and  his  in- 
terests maintained,  by  persons  for  the  most 
part  entirely  ignorant  of  law  of  any  description. 
In  the  latter,  the  amount  of  the  advocate's 
knowledge  seldom  extended  beyond  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  a  &miliarity  with  all  the  arts  of 
chicane.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  intro- 
duce a  better  dass  of  vakeels,  by  insuring  the 
possession  of  some  measure  of  qualification  for 
the  office  which  they  undertook,  and  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  due  control.  The  appoint- 
ment of  these  officers  was  vested  in  the  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut.  They  were  to  be  selected 
from  the  students  in  the  Mahometan  college  at 
Calcutta  and  the  Hindoo  college  at  Benares. 
If  these  establishments  were  unable  to  supply 
the  requisite  number,  any  natives  of  good 
character  and  competent  ability  might  be 
appointed.  They  were  to  be  sworn  to  the  due 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  be  remu- 
nerated according  to  a  regulated  table  of  fees. 
A  small  retaining  fee  was  to  be  paid  on  the 
engagement  of  the  vakeel;  his  subsequent 
emoluments  were  deferred  till  the  termination 
of  the  suit,  when  he  was  to  receive  a  commis- 
sion on  the  amount  involved,  varying  from  five 
per  cent.,  upon  the  smaller  sums,  to  one-half 
per  cent.,  upon  those  of  lai^r  amount.  Thev 
were  liable  to  suspension  by  the  court  in  which 


they  practised  for  promoting  or  enoouragiog 
litigious  suits,  for  fraud,  or  for  gross  misbe- 
haviour of  any  kind.  The  suspension  was  to 
be  reported  to  the  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut,  by  whom  the  vakeel  might  be  either 
deprived  of  his  privilege  or  fined. 

Such  were  the  main  provisions  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice.  In  one  respect 
the  task  of  legislating  for  the  exercise  of 
criminal  judicature  was  less  embarrassed  by 
difficulty.  There  was  little  or  no  conflict  of 
laws,  criminal  proceedings  having  been  almost 
universiilly  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  Mahomet.  Tlie  Koran  was  necessarily 
the  chief  authority ;  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet, 
stored  up  in  the  memory  of  his  followers  and 
handed  down  by  tradition — perhaps  occasion- 
ally invented  to  answer  existing  emergencies 
— supplied  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Ko- 
ran, which  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant ; 
the  opinions  and  judgments  of  learned  Maho- 
metans, contemporaries  with  the  Prophet,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  personal  communi- 
cation with  him,  formed  another  resource ;  and 
lastly,  came  reports  of  decided  cases  by  judges 
of  later  date,  who  had  ventured  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  where  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors afforded  no  guide.  The  law  thus 
obtained  was  not  of  the  best  description,  and 
its  administration,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
was  corrupt  and  venal.  Hastings  endeavoured 
to  correct  some  of  the  evils  which  existed  both 
in  the  law  and  the  judges,  by  subjecting  both 
to  the  control  of  the  British  government.  For 
eighteen  months  he  personify  exercised  this 
control,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
numerous  demands  upon  his  time  and  atten- 
tion rendered  it  impracticable  to  continue  the 
labour  which  he  bad  imposed  on  himself,  and 
the  duty  of  watching  and  superintending  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  once  more 
passed  into  Mahometan  hands.  Some  years 
afterwards,  the  principal  European  officers  in 
the  revenue  and  civil  departments  were  in- 
vested with  a  portion  of  magisterial  authority, 
but  the  greater  and  more  important  portion  of 
the  duties  connected  with  the  restraint  and 
punishment  of  crime  was  vested  in  the  naib 
nazim  and  his  subordinate  officers.  No  fur- 
ther alteration  was  made  till  Lord  Cornwalljs 
submitted  to  his  council  proposals  for  amend- 
ing both  the  law  and  the  courts  by  which  it 
was  administered.  The  alterations  proposed 
in  the  law  were  three : — First,  that  the  crimi- 
nality of  homicide  should  be  judged  of  not  by 
the  weapon  or  means  used,  but  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  slayer,  however  discoverable.  By 
this,  a  variety  of  curious  and  mischievous  dis- 
tinctions were  got  rid  of.  The  second  proposal 
was,  that  the  heirs  of  a  murdered  person  should 
not  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  punishment  of 
the  murderer — a  privilege  which  the  Maho- 
metan law  allowed.  The  third  suggested  the 
abolition  of  the  barbarous  punishment  of  muti- 
lation, which  the  light  of  Mecca  also  tolerated, 
and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  imprison- 
ment, hard  labour,  or  pecuniary  fine.    Chris- 
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tian  ftnd  Earopean  feelings  were  thus  brought 
to  the  iroproYemeiit  of  the  code  of  Mahomet  in 
TariouB  important  particnlars.  The  proposals 
of  the  govemor-general  were  adopted  and  em- 
bodied in  regulations,  which,  however,  mani- 
fested a  singular  tenderness  towards  the  Uw 
which  they  were  designed  to  improre.  The 
authority  of  that  law  was  still  recognized — 
the  native  officer  still  expounded  its  decree  for 
the  information  of  the  European  judge ;  but 
the  latter  was  forbidden,  in  certain  cases,  to 
act  upon  the  opinion  thus  given.  If  the  law 
of  Mahomet  prescribed  mutilation  of  person 
for  any  o€fence,  the  officer  declared,  that  such 
was  the  will  of  the  Prophet ;  but  the  punish- 
ment was  not  infficted.  It  was  commuted  for 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  varying  according  to 
the  degree  of  severity  maintained  by  the  law 
which  was  thus  superseded.  The  threatened 
mulct  of  two  limb«  subjected  the  oonvict  to 
double  the  term  of  imprisonment  incurred  by 
him  whom  the  law  of  Mahomet  would  have 
deprived  but  of  one.  Again,  in  cases  where 
the  heir  of  a  murdered  person  refused  to  pro- 
secute, the  native  law  officer  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  state  what  would  have  been  the  decree 
of  the  law  had  the  heir  been  of  sterner  mind, 
and  then  the  same  sentence  was  V>  be  passed 
as  though  the  right  to  prosecute  had  not  been 
waived.  Further,  the  rules  of  evidence,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mahometan  law,  were  not 
altoge&er  such  as  the  British  government  ap- 
proved. It  did  not,  however,  venture  to  in- 
terfere with  the  integrity  of  the  holy  code — 
the  rules  were  left  to  be  still  solemnly  enun- 
ciated by  the  native  adviser  of  the  court ;  but 
where  the  evidence  of  a  witness  was  impugned 
by  reason  of  his  religion,  the  officer  was  called 
upon  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  decree 
ot  the  law  had  this  defect  not  existed,  which 
being  done,  sentence  was  to  be  passed  pre- 
cisely as  though  it  did  not  exist 

To  put  in  motion  this  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  Mahometan  and  European  law,  the 
means  resorted  to  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  employed  for  civil  proceedings.  The 
governor- general  and  council  formed  a  high 
court  of  i-evision  and  control,  called  the  8ud- 
der  Nizamut  Adawhit ;  the  provincial  courts 
were  constituted  courts  of  circuit  within  their 
respective  localities,  throughout  which  they 
were  to  make  two  gaol  deliveries  in  each  year; 
the  zillah  and  city  judges  were  to  be  magi»> 
trates  exercising  the  usual  authority  of  the 
office,  both  in  regard  to  preliminary  proceed- 
ings in  criminal  cases  of  importance  and  in  the 
cognizance  and  punishment  of  petty  offences. 

Zemindars,  and  persons  of  similar  condition, 
had  formerly  been  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  whatever  of  police  authority 
existed  was  exercised  by  them.  From  these 
duties  they  were  now  relieved.  Each  zilUh 
was  divided  into  police  jurisdictions,  superin- 
tended by  a  darogah,  a  native  officer,  who  was 
empowered  to  receive  charges  of  criminal  of- 
fences, and  to  remit  the  accused  to  a  magistrate, 
taking  security  for  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 


secutors and  witnesses.  The  darogah  was  also 
authorized  to  apprehend  vagrants  and  suspi- 
cious persons.  The  village  watchmen  were 
declared  subject  to  the  orders  of  this  function- 
ary, and  wei*e  required  to  give  him  all  the 
assistance  and  information  which  they  could 
afford. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  judicial  arrangre- 
ments  of  Lord  Comwallis  may  appear  to  possess 
little  either  of  interest  or  instruction ;  but  some 
notioe  of  them  was  called  for,  first,  because  they 
were  the  earliest  arrangements  which  could 
aspire  to  any  higher  character  than  that  of 
temporary  expedients ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  is  upon  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
government  of  the  country  that  the  reputation 
of  Lord  Comwallis  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been 
rested.  The  effects  of  the  important  revenue 
change  effected  under  his  administration  have 
been  briefly  noticed  ;  the  judicial  changes 
could  scarcely  aggravate  the  evils  previously 
existing,  but  they  had  perhaps  little  effect  in 
abating  them.  The  amount  of  power  was 
altogether  unequal  to  the  labour  to  be  per- 
formed— the  number  of  European  functionaries 
was  too  small — in  many  cases  their  acquaintance 
with  Indian  character  too  limited  to  allow  of 
their  doing  much  good,  while  the  native  agents 
were  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  corrupt  to 
effect  anvthing  but  evil.  If  it  were  an  oojeot 
of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  administering 
civil  justice  to  increase  litigation,  the  plan 
certainly  succeeded.  Suits  multiplied,  till 
those  who  should  have  decided  them  looked  at 
the  files  of  their  courts  in  despair,  convinced 
that  the  life  of  man  was  insufficient  to  clear  off 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  arrears.  Parties 
who  felt  agffrieved,  and  who  saw  themselves 
partially  excluded  from  redress  by  law,  sought 
it  in  a  more  summary  manner,  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  from  this  cause  were  frequent.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  chaise  the  whole  of  these 
evils  upon  the  judicial  plans  of  Lord  Comwallis. 
In  a  country  which  had  long  been  without  any 
settled  or  well-ordered  judicial  tribunals, 
wrongs  would  multiply,  causes  of  complaint 
abound.  If  in  connection  with  this  considera- 
tion reference  be  had  to  the  love  of  litigation 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  native 
character,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  governor- 
general  had  no  easy  task  to  perform.  His  great 
error  appears  to  have  been  that  he  did  not  duly 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  that  which  he  un- 
dertook to  effect.  Like  most  Indian  reformers, 
he  expected  to  do  at  once  that  which  required 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  like  most  Indian 
reformers  also,  he  evinced  an  unwise  and  an 
unwarrantable  disregard  of  native  institutions. 
His  police  arrangements  were  thought  to  be 
inferior  to  those  which  they  superseded,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  provision  made  either  for  the 
punishment  or  the  prevention  of  offences, 
crime  continued  to  flourish  with  a  luxuriance 
which  showed  at  once  how  deeply  it  had  struck 
its  roots  in  the  soil,  and  how  inadequate  were 
the  means  provided  by  the  governor-general 
for  its  eraaication.    Year   after   year  some 
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change  was  made  in  the  system  established  by 
Lord  Cornwallis :  experiment  succeeded  ex- 
periment, each  tending  to  confinn  a  truth  of 
which  European  innovators  have  so  often  been 
forgetful,  that  it  is  impossible  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  to  change  the  character  of  a  people,  or 
to  render  either  useful  or  popular,  institutions 
not  framed  with  due  regard  to  national  habits 
and  peculiarities. 

Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  return  to  Bengal 
after  his  visit  to  Madras,  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  reducing  the  French  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Goromandel.  He  quitted  India  in 
August,  1 793,  and  was  succeeded  as  governor- 
general  by  Sir  John  Shore,  a  civil  servant  of 
the  Company,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
council  at  Bengal,  and  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, when  the  permanent  settlement 
was  in  contemplation,  had  offered  some  sugges- 
tions for  securing  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
landholders,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  dis- 
regarded. Sir  John  Shore  was  not  a  man  of 
brilliant  abilities,  but  he  enjoyed,  and  justly, 
a  high  degree  of  the  confidence  of  those  whom 
he  served.  His  reputation  for  knowledge  in 
matters  of  Indian  revenue  was  great,  and  his 
unright  and  honourable  character  universally 
admitted. 

The  attention  of  the  new  governor-general 
was  soon  directed  to  the  circumstances  and 
position  of  the  two  powers  in  concert  with 
whom  his  predecessor  had  undertaken  the  re- 
duction of  Mysore.  Bv  the  treaty  concluded 
by  the  three  powers — the  English,  the  nizam, 
and  the  Mahrattas — ^previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Tippoo,  it  was 
provided,  that  if,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  that  prince,  he  should  molest  or  attack 
either  of  uie  contracting  parties,  the  others 
should  join  to  punish  him ;  but  the  mode  and 
conditions  of  Meeting  this  object  were  left  for 
future  settlement.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  proposed  the  re- 
duction of  this  conditional  stiptdation  into  a 
formal  treaty  of  guarantee ;  but  he  was  de- 
sirous of  clogging  the  engagement  with  a  con- 
dition which  would  without  doubt  have  left 
either  party  at  liberty  to  evade  the  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty,  and  without  much  danger 
of  incurring  the  imputation  of  bad  iaith.  If 
one  of  the  allies  were  attacked,  the  others  were 
not  to  be  bound  to  render  assistance  until  they 
were  convinced  that  justice  was  on  their  side, 
and  that  all  measures  of  conciliation  were 
fruitless;  and,  as  no  one  can  estimate  the 
degree  of  conviction  which  operates  on  the 
mind  of  another,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such 
a  treaty  would  have  been  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  nullity.  If  the  allies  of  ihe  party 
attacked  thought  it  their  interest  to  assist 
their  neighbour,  they  would  assist  him,  and 
this  might  be  relied  upon  without  any  treaty. 
If  their  interests  inclined  them  to  take  another 
course,  they  could  deny  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  their  ally,  and  refuse  to  aid  him. 
Still  Lord  Cornwallis  must  not  be  too  hastily 
blamed  for  insisting  upon  an  article  which 


would  have  had  the  eflfect  of  neutralizing  the 
engagement  into  which  it  was  introduced. 
One  of  the  parties  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
was  the  Mahratta  state,  and  Mahratta  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  endowed  with  such 
convenient  flexibility,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
racy, whither  a  positive  engagement  to  defend 
them  may  lead.  The  Mahrattas  had  some 
demands  for  chont,  both  on  Tippoo  and  the 
nizam,  which  they  did  not  mean  to  abandon ; 
and  the  proposal  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  met 
by  counter  proposal^ — the  Mahratta  chiefs 
being  anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
British  to  carry  out  their  own  views,  but 
averse  to  any  alliance  which  should  impose 
upon  them  a  necessity  for  peace  and  modera- 
tion. These  proposals  were  distasteful  alike 
to  the  nizam  and  the  British  government; 
and  the  latter,  after  some  protracted  discus- 
sion, desisted  ttom  pressing  the  execution  of 
any  treaty  whatever.  The  nizam  did  not 
share  in  the  reluctance  of  the  Mahrattas  to 
execute  the  proposed  treaty;  his  interests 
and  his  wishes  disposed  him  to  seek  British 
protection,  however  vague  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  to  be  rendered.  He  represented 
that  the  failure  of  one  of  three  parties  to  fulfil 
its  engagements  afforded  no  justification  to  the 
other  two  for  the  violation  of  theirs,  and  he 
urffed  the  conclusion  of  the  projected  treaty 
before  the  departure  of  Lord  Cornwallis  from 
India,  but  in  vain.  That  nobleman  left  the 
relations  of  the  British  government  in  this 
respect  in  a  most  unsatis^toiy  state,  and  Sir 
John  Shore  had  to  contend  with  difficulties 
from  which  his  predecessor  seems  to  have  been 
glad  to  escape. 

The  long-impending  storm  at  length  burst. 
The  Mahrattas  attacked  the  nizam.  Accord- 
ing to  existing  engagements,  the  British  were 
not  required  to  ti^e  arms  in  this  case ;  both 
parties  were  their  allies,  and  though  generally 
bound  to  assist  either  against  £ppoo,  they 
were  under  no  obligation  to  assist  one  against 
the  other.  But  Tippoo  was  about  to  join  the 
Mahrattas,  and  the  nizam  had,  therefore,  to 
all  appearance,  a  claim  to  call  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  British  aUies.  He  did  call  for  it, 
but  without  success.  Sir  John  Shore  on  this 
occasion,  while  he  evinced  no  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  the  government  of  a  great  state, 
displayed  a  talent  for  casuistry  which,  if  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  legal  profession, 
must  have  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation 
in  the  science  of  special  pleading.  He  deter- 
mined that,  the  alliance  being  tripartite,  the 
secession  of  one  party  put  an  end  to  all  obli- 
gations which  it  imposed  upon  the  remaining 
two.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  surrender 
the  nizam  to  the  combined  power  of  the 
treacherous  Mahrattas,  with  whom  fidelity  is 
a  word  destitute  of  meaning,  and  of  Tippoo, 
infuriated  by  recent  degradation,  and  burning 
for  revenge  on  those  who  had  aided  in  subject- 
ing him  to  it.  The  result,  in  one  respect,  was 
less  disastrous  than  might  have  been  antioi- 
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patod.  Tippoo  was  too  much  occupied  at 
home  to  reader  active  assiBtance  to  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  but  the  latter  were  sufficiently  strong 
without  his  aid  to  reduce  the  nizam  to  pur- 
chase peace  od  ignomiDious  terms.  Such  was 
the  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore — a  mau  distin- 
guished by  many  excellent  qualities,  but  alto- 
gether out  of  his  place  in  society  as  governor- 
general  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
He  maintained  an  insecure  and  unstable  peace, 
and  the  price  paid  for  the  equivocal  advantage 
was  the  honour  of  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sented. 

The  nizam  was  greatly  incensed  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  government ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Hyderabad,  he  intimated  a  desire  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  two  English 
battalions,  which  he  subsidized,  and  which, 
being  pi'ecluded  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  had  been  employed, 
while  it  continued,  in  maintaining  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  nizam's  dominions.  The 
effects  of  the  ultra-pacific  policy  of  the  go- 
vernor-general now  began  to  appear.  The  Eng- 
lish corps,  at  the  request  of  the  nizam,  was 
withdi-awn,  and  that  prince,  with  a  view  to 
supply  their  place,  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  increase  and  improve  a  large  body  of 
regular  infantry,  which  constituted  the  main 
strength  of  his  army,  and  was  commanded 
by  Fi-ench  officers.  His  attachment  to  the 
French  was  naturally  strengthened  by  the 
hostile  feelings  engendered  by  the  defection  of 
his  English  ally,  and  the  influence  of  the 
former  power  was  aided  by  constant  and  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  the  wonderful  progress 
of  the  French  arms  in  Europe.  The  British 
resident  endeavoured  to  impress  the  nizam 
with  a  sense  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  course 
which  he  was  pursuing,  but  without  effect. 
What  effect,  indeed,  could  have  been  expected 
from  such  representations  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  The  governor-general  himself  ad- 
dressed the  nizam,  but  to  no  better  purpose  ; 
and  Sir  John  Shore  now  found  that  the  result 
of  his  policy  had  been  to  hand  over  the  nizam, 
his  power  and  resources,  from  the  English 
to  the  nation  with  which,  in  Europe,  they 
were  waging  a  war  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  French 
people,  it  is  certain  that  indifference  to  the 
power  and  glory  of  their  country  is  not  among 
them.  M.  Raymond,  who  commanded  the 
force  which  has  been  referred  to,  was  in- 
defatigable in  labouring  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  in  the  Deccan.  His 
battalions  carried  the  colours  of  the  republic 
one  and  indivisible,  and  the  cap  of  liberty 
graced  their  buttons.  A  detachment  was 
moved  to  Knrpa,  near  the  British  frontiers, 
and  through  the  agency  of  its  officers  a  mutiny 
was  excited  in  a  battalion  of  sepoys  on  the 
Madras  establishment.  A  correspondence  waA 
opened  with  the  French  prisoners  at  Pon- 
dicherry,  and  no  probable  means  neglected  of 
once  more  establishing  the  French  interest  in 
India  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  English,    All 


appearances  boded  ill  for  the  latter  power,  and 
a  crisis  was  obviously  approaching  when  even 
the  argumentative  dexterity  of  the  governor- 
gener^  might  be  useless.  It  was  averted  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  event,  unexpected  alike 
by  the  nizam,  by  the  party  which  had  foolishly 
lost  his  friendship,  and  by  that  which  had 
succeeded  them  in  possession  of  it.  This  was 
a  rebellion  excited  by  Ali  Jah,  tlie  nizam's 
sou.  The  alarm  this  occasioned  led  not  only 
to  the  recall  of  the  detachment  from  Kurpa  to 
be  employed  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  but 
to  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  English  government  for  the  same  object 
The  governor-general  did  not  now  hesitate. 
Assistance  was  promptly  despatched,  but  be- 
fore it  reached  the  scene  of  action  M.  Ray- 
mond had  put  down  the  rebellion  and  taken 
prisoner  its  author.  Ali  Jah  released  his  father 
from  all  further  apprehension  on  his  account, 
by  taking  poison. 

The  judicious  improvement  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  manifesting  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  nizam  was  not  without  effect, 
and  the  English  influence  at  the  court  of 
Hyderabad  might  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, had  not  Sir  John  Shore  been  rendered 
insensible  to  every  other  consideration  by  his 
fear  of  offending  the  Mahrattas.  Some  £ng- 
lish  adventurers  were  encouraged  to  enter  the 
nizam's  service,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  useful  in  counteracting  the  views  of  the 
French;  but  the  scheme  entirely  failed,  and 
the  British  government  derived  from  this  pro- 
ject little  of  either  credit  or  advantage. 

The  progress  of  events,  however,  continued 
to  be  rather  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
nizam,  and  not  unfavoui-able  to  those  of  the 
English.  Thb  Peishwa^  in  whose  name  several 
chiefs  had  so  long  carried  on  their  own  plans 
of  personal  advantage  and  agfi[randizementy 
terminated  his  life  by  an  act  of  self-destruction. 
A  series  of  intrigues  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  nizam  had  an  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  several  of  the  parties 
engageii^  and,  in  consequence,  his  principal 
minister,  who  had  been  given  up  as  a  hostage 
for  the  performance  of  some  of  Uie  disgraceful 
conditions  of  the  late  peace,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  some  territorial  cessions  extorted  from  the 
nizam  were  relinquished.  The  passions  and 
divisions  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains  thus  inter- 
posed in  favour  of  the  nizam,  whom  his  British 
ally  would  have  left  to  be  crushed  by  the 
powerful  and  unprincipled  confederacy  to 
which  they  belonged. 

The  year  1795  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
the  notorious  Mahomet  Ali,  and  the  question 
how  the  afl^rs  of  his  ill-eoverned  dominions 
should  in  future  be  administered,  gave  rise  to 
a  sharp  dispute  between  the  government  of 
Madras,  at  the  head* of  which  was  Lord  Ho- 
bart,  and  the  controlling  government  of  Ben- 
gal. Lord  Hobart,  without  previous  oommu- 
nicatiou  with  the  governor-general,  proposed 
to  the  successor  of  Mahomet  Ali  the  cession 
of  certain  territories,  with  a  view  partly  to  tbo 
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security  of  the  Compnny's  dums,  and  partly 
to  the  relief  of  the  oonntry  from  the  frightful 
mass  of  oppression  and  abuse  to  which,  under 
Mahomet  All,  it  had  been  subjected.  The 
views  of  the  government  of  Bengal  went 
further.  They  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  nabob's  terri- 
tories. Thus  &r  the  object  of  the  two  govern- 
ments differed  only  as  to  degree.  But  Lord 
Hobart  was  disposed  to  employ  some  degree 
of  force  to  effect  his  object,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  were  determined  to  carry  it  by 
negotiation,  or  not  at  all.  The  details  of  the 
dispute  would  now  possess  little  interest.  It 
•  may  suffice  to  sajy,  that  the  nabob  resolutely 
refused  to  oompjy,  and  compliance  was  not 
enforced.  The  prevailing  abuses,  therefore, 
not  only  continued  but  mcreased.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  for  such  a  system  to  be 
stationaiy.  If  not  abolished,  it  would  in- 
evitably grow  and  extend  itself.  Every  form 
of  rapine  and  extortion,  every  device  by  which 
usury  could  heap  interest  upon  interest,  every 
cruelty  by  which  avarice  could  realize  its 
golden  hopes  was  practised,  till  the  wretched 
inhaMtants  might  almost  have  rejoiced  in  the 
irruption  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  huled  as  a 
deliverer  any  invader  who  would  have  relieved 
fhem  from  the  weak,  perfidious,  and  profligate 
ffovemment  by  which  they  were  borne  down. 
The  nabob  asserted  that  he  was  unable  to 
yield  that  which  the  British  government  de- 
manded— ^that  the  host  of  natives  and  Euro- 
peans who  benefited  1^  the  continuance  of 
abuse  were  too  strong  for  him.  This,  it  will 
be  obvious,  was  an  idle  excuse.  Although  he 
could  have  effected  nothing  without  the  aid  of 
the  British  government,  he  might  with  their 
support  have  relieved  his  dominions  from  their 
oppessors ;  but  he  disliked  the  mode  by  which 
rehef  was  to  be  obtained,  and  would  not  pur- 
chase protection  for  his  subjects  at  the  cost  of 
gratifying  the  British  government,  which  he 
hated.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that  he  should 
be  reluctant  to  dispossess  himself  of  power ; 
but  sovereignty  in  his  hands  was  but  a  name — 
power  he  had  none.  The  usurers  of  Madras 
were  masters  alike  of  him  and  his  subjects, 
and  heavily  did  tiie  yoke  press  both  on  prince 
and  people. 

The  same  year  which  produced  this  abortive 
attempt  to  rescue  some  of  the  most  valuable 
districts  of  the  Carnatic  from  the  ruthless 
grasp  of  those  by  whom  they  were  desolated 
was  signalized  by  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  India  and  the  Indian  seas — 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  Banda,  Amboyna,  Cochin. 
All  except  the  last  yielded  after  very  slight 
resistance. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  policy  of  Sir  John 
Shore  was  essentially  quiescent.  But  besides 
the  attack  of  the  Duch  settfements,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Indian 
government  by  the  alliance  of  Holland  with 
the  revolutionary  rulers  of  France,  two  events 
occurred  in  the  northern  parts  of  India  which 
compelled  the  governor-general  to  depart  from 


his  ordinary  plan  of  suffering  aflhirs  to  take 
their  own  course.  The  first  of  them  was  the 
death  of  Fyzoolla  Khan,  the  persevering  Ro- 
hilla  chie^  whose  resistance  had  weari^  the 
vizier  into  the  confirmation  of  his  jaghire,  but 
whom  Hastings  engaged,  in  concert  with  that 
prince,  to  dispossess  of  his  territories,  although 
it  subsequently  appeared  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  carrnDg  his  engagement  into  effect. 
Mahomed  Aii,  the  eldest  son  of  Fyzoolla  Khan, 
claimed  to  succeed  his  father,  and  his  claim 
was  enforced  by  the  vizier,  as  well  as  recog- 
nized by  the  prmcipal  persons  in  the  province. 
His  younger  brother,  Gholam  Mahomed,  how- 
ever, an  ambitious  and  imprincipled  man, 
raised  a  rebellion,  made  Mahomed  Aii  prisoner, 
and  after  a  time  murdered  him.  On  these 
events  becoming  known  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral, he  felt,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  honour  of  the  British  government  required 
the  intervention  of  their  arms  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  raised  by  Gholam  Mahomed,  and 
avenge  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  brother. 
But  the  just  indignation  of  Sir  John  Shore 
took  a  turn  which,  with  reference  to  his  mild 
and  amiable  character,  was  truly  wonderful. 
He  determined  to  punish,  not  only  the  usurper, 
but  the  entire  fiunily  which  the  culprit  had 
disgraced  and  injured — the  innocent  with  the 
:ui7<y — tnr  confiscating  the  jaghire  granted  to 
IVzoolU  Khan,  and  transferring  the  districts  of 
which  it  consisted  to  the  direct  government  of 
the  vizier.  The  justice  of  such  a  proceeding 
it  would  be  difficult  to  vindicate,  and  it  would 
be  not  less  vain  to  attempt  its  defence  on 
the  ground  of  humanity.  The  dominions  ad- 
ministered by  Fyzoolla  Khan  were  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  broadly  and  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  condition  of  the  ill-governed  and 
miserable  territories  of  the  vizier,  to  whose 
wretched  sway  the  governor-general  proposed 
to  commit  them.  The  promptitude  of  Sir 
Robert  Abercromby,  the  officer  commanding 
the  British  force  in  Oude,  prevented  the  fnU 
execution  of  this  notable  plan.  Before  the 
arrival  of  instructions  from  Calcutta,  he  had 
marched  with  part  of  the  armv  of  the  vizier 
against  the  rebel  chief.  A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  usurper  was  defeated.  The 
vizier  benefited  by  the  acquisition  of  con- 
siderable treasure  ;  but  a  jaghire  was  granted 
to  the  infimt  son  of  the  chief  who  had  been  so 
basely  murdered.  The  rebel  fratricide  escaped 
with  impunity. 

The  other  event  which  roused  the  ffovemor* 
general  to  action  was  connected  fuso  with 
the  afilurs  of  Oude.  In  1797  the  Vizier 
Azoff-al-Dowlah  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  reputed  son.  Vizier  Aii,  whose  title, 
though  impugned  by  the  voice  of  mmour, 
was  reoognized  by  the  British  government. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  recognition  was 
afforded  were  the  acknowledgmmt  of  Vizier 
All  as  his  son  bv  Azoff-al-Dowlah,  an  acknow- 
ledgment corroborated  by  various  acts  and 
declarations,  and  believed  to  be  valid  according 
to  the  Mahometan  law ;  the  acquiewenoe  of 
Q        29 
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the  begfnm ;  and  the  apparent  general  consent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  LucKnow.  A  report 
hoetile  to  the  claims  of  Vizier  Ali  had  indeed 
reached  the  goTernor-general,  and  in  the  same 
minnte  from  which  the  above  reasons  are 
quoted — in  the  saiiie  paragraph  in  which  they 
appeared,  and  in  the  Yeiy  next  sentence  to 
that  in  which  they  are  enunciated,  Sir  John 
Shore  speaks  of  its  being  the  "  popular  belief" 
that  the  birth  of  Vizier  Ali  was  spurious.  It 
is  not  OAsy  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  the  popular 
belief  beinff  against  his  claim,  and  the  goYemor- 
genend  being  aware  that  such  was  the  case, 
with  the  apparent  general  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lucknow  in  his  favour  alleged  in 
the  preceding  sentence  in  justification  of  his 
recognition. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  ascribed  by  the 
governor-general  to  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  daim  of  Vizier  All,  he  was  not  at  ease  ; 
and  he  left  Calcutta  to  proceed  to  Oude,  not, 
as  he  says,  with  any  view  to  an  alteration  of 
the  successioD,  but  under  the  impression  of  a 
possibility  *'  that  the  repugnance  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Onde  to  the  title  of  Vizier  Ali 
might  be  such  as  to  force  upon"  him  ''the 
further  consideration  <^  it."  At  Cawnpore 
he  was  met  by  the  minister  of  Oude,  Hussein 
Reza  Khan ;  and  here  that  which  had  been 
anticipated  occurred.  The  consideration  of 
the  new  vizier's  title  was  ''  forced  "  upon  the 
attention  of  Sir  John  Shore,  the  minister  de- 
claring, without  reserve,  that  there  was  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  opinion  being 
that  tne  reigning  prince  and  all  his  reputed 
brothers  were  spurious ;  and  that  Saadut  Ali, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  vizier,  was  the 
lawful  successor  to  the  musnud. 

The  minister,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
elevating  Vizier  Ali  to  a  place  which  he  now 
affirmed  belonged  to  another,  endeavoured 
to  excuse  his  oonduot  by  refbrenoe  to  the 
same  circumstances  which  the  governor-general 
pleaded  in  justification  of  his  own.  &adut 
Ali,  according  to  the  report  of  this  functionary, 
bad  but  few  hearty  supporters,  his  extreme 
parsimony  having  rendered  him  unpopular, 
while  the  profnseness  of  Vizier  Ali  had  con- 
ciliated the  soldiery,  who  were  far  more  readily 
influenced  by  the  liberal  dispensation  of  pay 
and  ffiatuities  than  by  any  regard  to  the  law- 
ful claims  of  inheritance.  Other  information 
oorroborated  the  report  of  the  minister  as  to 
the  Vizier  All's  want  of  title,  and  the  gover- 
nor-general resolved  to  prosecute  inquiiy,  as 
fiur  as  was  practicable  without  exciting  sus- 
picion, as  to  the  birth  of  the  reigning  vizier, 
and  his  brothers  or  reputed  brothers,  as  well 
as  into  the  popuktr  belief  on  the  subject.  The 
result  of  his  investigation  as  to  the  former 
point  went  to  establish  the  following ^ftcts : — 
that  the  deceased  prince  was  the  &tber  of  two 
sons  onlv,  both  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy ; — 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
children  and  their  mothers,  and  that  the 
children  thus  acquired  were,  in  various  in- 
ttanees^  acknowledged  by  him,  and  brought 


up  as  his  own  ;  that  the  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing prince  was  a  menial  servant  of  the  lowest 
description,  employed  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  vizier's  officers^  at  the  monthly  wages  of 
four  rupees ; — that  she  was  the  parent  of  three 
sons,  of  wliom  the  eldest  was  purchased  by  the 
vizier  for  five  hundred  rupees,  and  received 
the  name  of  Mahomed  Ameer;  the  seoond, 
less  fortunate,  became  a  menial  servant ;  while 
the  third  shared,  and  even  surpassed,  the  good 
fortune  of  his  elder  brother,  being  in  like 
manner  purchased  bv  Azoff-al-Dowlah  for  five 
hundred  rupees,  endowed  with  the  name  of 
Vizier  Ali,  acknowledged  by  the  prince  as  his 
son,  and  heir  to  his  dignity,  and  finally  raised 
to  the  throne.  It  appeared  that  the  younger 
begrum,  the  wife  of  Azoff-al-Dowlah,  had  in- 
variably refused  to  see  Vizier  Ali ; — that 
having  been  requested  by  the  vizier  to  honour 
the  nuptials  of  his  heir,  by  allowing  him  to  be 
introduced  to  her  on  the  occaraon,  she  had 
declined  with  civility ;  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  to  the  offioer  who  delivered  the  mes- 
sage, that  she  would  not  disgrace  the  dignity 
of  her  family  by  admitting  such  a  person  as 
Vizier  Ali  into  her  presence.  All  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  combined  to  discredit 
the  claim  of  Vizier  Ali  except  one — the  elder 
begum,  the  mother  of  the  deceased  prince, 
supported  the  person  thus  denounced  as  an 
unjust  pretender  to  the  throne.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  resarded  as  conclusive,  or  even  strong 
evidence  in  his  favour.  In  the  impure  atmo- 
sphere of  an  eastern  courts  regard  to  family 
honour  is  often  sacrificed  to  personal  motiveB. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
governor-general  by  the  evidence  which  he 
was  able  to  collect,  is  thus  stated  by  himself : — 
"The  result  of  the  whole,  in  my  opinion,  is 
this, — that  Vizier  Ali,  and  all  the  reputed 
sons  of  the  deceased  nabob,  are  undoubtedly 
spurious.  The  impressions  which  I  received 
on  this  subject  since  my  inquiries  commenced 
are  very  different  from  those  which  I  enter- 
tained in  Calcutta.  The  parentage  of  Vizier 
Ali,  as  many  of  the  persons  to  whom  I  have 
appealed  observe,  is  not  considered  as  any 
matter  of  delicacy  in  Lucknow.  A  suppo- 
sition that  he  is  me  son  of  Azoff-al-Dowlah 
would  have  been  treated  with  ridicule^  except- 
ing by  the  partisans  of  the  nabob  (Vizier 
Ali),  or  those  who  benefit  by  his  follies  and 
extravagance ;  and  I  could  add  many  aneodotes 
to  prove  that  Vizier  Ali  has  often,  previous  to 
the  death  of  Azoff-al-Dowlah,  been  reproached 
as  the  son  of  a  Fraush,  and  that  the  nabob 
frequently  alluded  to  his  base  origin.  His  ele- 
vation to  the  musnud  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  was  even  spoken 
of  with  contempt  by  the  native  troops  at 
Cawnpore."  After  adverting  to  certain  mo- 
tives for  declining  to  enter  into  the  investiga- 
tion at  an  earlier  period.  Sir  John  Shore 
continues: — "Feeling  in  all  its  force  the 
impression  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  spu- 
rious birth  of  Vizier  Ali,  and  aware  of  all 
the  consequences  to  our  political  reputation 
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Mid  juBtioe  which  might  result  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  the  successor  of 
Axoff-al-Dowlah,  I  still  was  not  aathorised  to 
make  them  the  grounds  of  rejecting  him  in 
opi^ositiou  to  the  acknowledgment  and  decla- 
ration of  his  presumed  &ther ;  whilst  I  felt 
equal  repugnance  to  fix  obloquy  on  the  repu- 
tation of  &e  deceased  nabob  bj  an  inquiry 
dictated  by  general  rumours  only.  It  is  now 
no  longer  dubious  that  the  repugnance  to  the 
admission  of  Visier  Ali*s  sucoession,  after  an 
xnterYal  of  reflection,  was  general ;  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  it  by  the  Company  ez- 
oiled  surprise  and  diappointment ;  that  it  was 
esteemed  both  disgraceful  and  unjust,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  support  of  the  begum  and  of 
tiie  Company  would  have  suppressed  the  ex- 
pression of  that  repuffnance.  That  may  now 
exist  in  a  less  degree,  but  the  disgrace  attached 
to  our  dedsion  still  remains.  I  conclude  with 
repeating,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
spurious  birth  of  Vizier  All  was  not  a  partial 
rumour  originating  in  enmity  or  interest  at  his 
accession  ;  that  it  has  ever  invariably  and  uni- 
versally prevailed,  in  opposition  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  his  son  by  the  nabob, 
Axoff-al-Dowlah,  which  never  obtained  credit 
with  a  single  human  being ;  and  that  the  truth 
of  it  is  now  established  by  the  clear,  positive, 
and  circumstantial  evidence  of  Zehseen  All 
Khan,  which  carries  with  it  the  fullest  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  as  well  from  his  character 
as  from  his  situation,  which  enabled  him,  and 
him  only,  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  which  he  has  detailed.  In  his 
house  Vizier  Ali  was  born,  and  he  paid  the 
purchase-money  for  him  to  his  mother.  That 
evidence  so  dear  was  to  be  obtained  was  not 
indeed  within  the  probability  of  expectation." 
Few  unbiassed  persons,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  will  arrive  at  a  conolusioD 
different  from  that  of  the  governor-general ; 
yet  it  cannot  but  excite  surprise  that,  with  a 
resident  at  the  court  of  Lucknow  whose  duty 
it  was  to  watch  and  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment which  he  represented  everything  of  the 
slightest  public  importance,  the  general  dis- 
belief of  the  daim  of  the  recognized  son  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  inheritance  for  which  he  was 
destined  should  have  been  either  unknown  or 
disregarded  by  the  British  government.  The 
latter,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  fruit. 
Before  the  death  of  Azoff-al-Dowlah,  the  wit- 
ness, on  whose  evidence  Sir  John  Shore  relied 
and  acted,  had  communicated  to  the  resident 
part»  at  leasts  of  the  frusta  which  he  afterwards 
opened  more  fully  to  the  governor-general. 
Strange  does  it  appear  that  they  excited  no 
ffreater  dc^gree  of  attention — ^that  no  particular 
invest^tion  of  them  then  took  plaoeh^that  all 
inquiry  into  the  conflicting  claims  of  candidates 
for  the  succession  was  postponed  till  it  was  ne- 
eeasary  to  dedde  at  once  between  them ;  when, 
as  was  certainly  fru*  from  improbable,  the  ques- 
tion was  improperly  determined.  It  aivues 
little  for  the  activity  of  the  resident,  or  of  the 
govemor^eneialy  that  such  should  have  been 


the  fiu^t.  One  or  both  must  have  deserved 
great  blame.  The  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is,  that  Sir  «fohn  Shore's  almost 
invincible  habit  of  leaving  afi^irs  to  settle 
themselves  led  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  title  which  he  could  not  but  feel  to 
be  questionable,  and  this  view  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  language.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  question  was  at  length,  as  he  says, 
forced  upon  him  ;  he  took  it  up  upon  compul* 
sion,  but  he  investigated  it  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  discover  the  truth,  and  his  decision 
was  a  sound  and  an  honest  one. 

The  elder  begum,  though  she  had  supported 
Vizier  Ali,  hn^  given  ofience  by  dissuading 
him  from  certain  acts  of  indecorum  and  extra- 
vagance :  and  in  return  for  the  good  advice 
expended  on  him,  the  vizier  recommended  her 
withdrawal  to  Fyzabad.  The  English  govern* 
ment,  however,  had  found  it  expedient  to 
intimate  to  the  begum  that  her  interference  in 
public  affibirs  might  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
this  communication  tended  to  allay  her  resent- 
ment towards  the  vizier  and  turn  it  on  the 
English.  Her  chief  adviser  was  a  rich  and 
powerfol  frequenter  of  the  court  of  Lucknow, 
named  Almas,  who  had  long  been  reg-^rded  as 
a  determined  enemy  to  the  influence  of  the 
British  government.  Almas,  however,  sud- 
denly sought  an  interview  with  the  native 
minister,  whose  communications  had  led  to 
the  inquiries  instituted  by  Sir  John  Shore,  and 
fell  in  with  what  he  was  satisfied  was  the 
course  of  the  prevailing  current,  by  making 
heavy  complaints  of  Vizier  Ali,  whom  he 
designated  in  terms  the  most  opprobrious.  He 
spoke  of  the  baseness  of  the  vizier's  birth,  and 
the  profligacy  of  his  character ;  declared  that 
the  Degum  entirely  (tisapproved  of  his  conduct^ 
and  tlukt  it  was  tne  earnest  wish,  both  of  her 
and  himself,  that  the  reigning  prince  should 
be  deposed,  and  his  place  suppUed  by  one  of 
two  brothers  of  the  late  sovereign,  whom  he 
named,  to  the  exdusion  not  only  of  all  the 
reputed  sons  of  Azoff-al-DowUh,  but  also  of 
Saadut  Ali,  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  throne, 
if  the  children  of  the  late  vizier  were  spurious. 
The  minister  recommended  him  to  open  his 
views  to  the  governor-general,  and  to  him  he 
hdd  language  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
previously  employed.  He  subsequently  re- 
peated it  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  British  force  in  Oude ;  and 
these  communications  were  important  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  that  which  was  to  foUow, 
as  they  enabled  the  English  authorities  to 
obtain  a  distinct  admission  of  Vizier  All's 
defective  title  from  the  party  moet  likely  to 
defend  it  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  rightful 
claimant.  True  it  was  that  the  begum  and 
Almas  supported  other  candidates,  and  not 
Saadut  Ali,  but  the  claim  of  Vizier  Ali  was 
abandoned  bv  all  capable  of  rendering  effident 
aid  in  upholding  it.  The  strange  succession 
of  intriffues  whidi  had  followed  the  death  of 
Azoff-sI-DowUh  are  thus  recounted  bv  Sir 
John  Shore:— <*The  preceding  detail  fur- 
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niahes  a  histofy  which  has  been  rarely  paral- 
leled.   Vizier  AH,  without  any  title  in  the 
public  estimation,  was  elevated  to  the  musnud 
by  the  selection  of  the  begum,  and  act  of  the 
resident  and  minister.  He  was  confirmed  upon 
it  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  title  by  the 
Company,  and  their  declaration  to  support  it. 
Without  that  acknowledgment  and  support 
he  would  have  been  opposed  by  Almas,  whose 
influence  over  the  begum  would  have  gained 
her  consent  to  his  deposition.  The  declarations 
of  Almas  on  his  departure  from  Lucknow  were 
equivalent   to   a  renunciation  of   allegiance 
to  the  Vizier  Ali,  and  his  measures  were  so 
suspicious  as  to  excite  general  alarm.    Vizier 
Ali  immediately  besan  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  iufluence  and  interests  of  the  Company, 
and  the  interference  of  the  begum  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affiun  produced  disorder.    The 
begum  and  Vizier  Ali  were  not  then  united. 
She  censured  and  condemned  his  conduct ;  he 
felt  sore  under  her  control,  and  urged  her 
departure  to  Fyzabad.    An  intimation  to  the 
b^[um  to  withdraw  her  interference  united 
them,  and  under  their  union  the  most  violent 
and  insultinff  measures  to  the  Company  were 
adopted,  ^e  begum,  from  whatever  motives, 
now  disclaims  Vizier  Ali,  as  illegitimate  and  un- 
qualified ;  and  proposes  to  depose  the  person  of 
her  choice,  and  transfer  the  succession  to  the  sons 
of  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah.     Hie  proposition  is 
brought  forward  by  Almas,  who  joins  in  it. 
This  extraordinary  succession  of  incidents  gives 
occasion  to  a  veiy  characteristic  remark  on 
the  part  of  the  governor-general : — "  If,"  says 
he,  "  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  huma- 
nity, the  reputation  of  the  Company  for  honour 
and  justice,  did  not  oppose  the  measure,  my 
own  feelings  would  have  induced  me  to  with- 
draw from  a  soene  of  so  much  embarrassment.'* 
He  could  not  withdraw,  but  his  mind  appean 
to  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  take.    He  seriously  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  continuing  Vizier  Ali  on 
the  throne  and  endeavouring  to  control  him 
through  the  begum.  As  a  temptation  to  adopt 
this  oourae,  the  begum  had  offered  to  make 
an  addition  to  the  annual  subsidy.      Such  a 
plan  would  have  given  to  her  and  her  dUy, 
Almas,  all  that  thby  wished ;  but  no  one  can 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  benefidal  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  government.    An- 
other mode  which  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
governor-general  was,  to  place  the  administra- 
tion of  the  afikin  of  Quae  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Company's  ffovemment.    But 
this,  he  observed,  could  only  continue  during 
the  minority  of  Vizier  Ali  (who  was  seventeen 
yean  of  age),  and  he  deemed  such  a  plan  open 
to  weighty  objections.    With  much  hesitation, 
he  chose  tiie  right  course  ;  and  as  his  conduct 
was  the  result  of  deep  and  anxious  considera- 
tion, the  reasoning  by  which  he  was  finiUly 
determined  is  deserving  of  notice.     "  The  pre- 
ceding statement  of  fiicts  and  information," 
said  he,  **  suggested  questions  of  veiy  serious 
embarrassment.    The  course  of  my  investiga- 1  support  of  the  Company,  hia  liberality,  influ- 


tion  into  the  birth  of  Vizier  Ali  had  weakened 
or  subverted  all  the  grounds  upon  which  our 
acknowledgment  of  his  title  had  been  made : 
the  acknowledgment  of  him  as  his  son  by  the 
late  nabob — ^his  birth  in  the  harem — ^the  force 
of  the  Mahometan  law  in  favour  of  that  ac- 
knowledgment—  the  apparent  satisfitetion  of 
the  inhabitants  at  Lucknow  at  his  elevation, 
and  the  decision  of  the  elder  begum  in  his 
favour.  It  proved,  that  if  the  succession  to 
the  musnud  of  Oude  had  been  suspended 
during  the  first  interval  of  surprise  and  con- 
fusion attending  the  sudden  death  of  the 
nabob  Azoff-al-Dowlah,  and  if  an  appeal  had 
been  made  to  the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  people 
as  a  jury,  their  verdict  would  have  pronounced 
Vizier  AJi,  and  all  the  sons  of  the  late  nabob, 
spurious—niestitute  of  any  title  to  the  musnud ; 
and  that  the  sons  of  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah  had 
an  undeniable  right  to  it.  The  evidence  of 
Zehseen  established  to  my  entire  conviction 
the  justice  and  truth  of  the  public  sentiment ; 
and  I  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Company  had  suffered  by  an 
act  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  reputable 
people,  had  been  no  less  disgraceful  than  un- 
just. It  was  impossible  to  silence  these  im- 
pressions by  arguing  that  the  government  bad 
not  directly  interfered  in  deciding  upon  the 
succession,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  Vizier 
All's  elevation  was  considered  an  act  of  the 
Enfflish  government;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
witnout  their  acknowledgment  and  support, 
he  could  not  have  maintained  his  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  aigued,  that 
tiie  state  of  the  case  was  now  altered ;  that  the 
nabob  having  been  acknowledged,  and  that 
acknowledgment  confirmed,  the  question  vraa 
no  longer  open  to  decision  ;  that  tne  discredit 
of  the  act  had  been  incurred,  and  tiiat  the 
reputation  of  the  Companv  would  not  now  be 
restored  by  an  act  which,  in  the  firat  instance, 
would  have  promoted  it ;  that  the  public  were 
in  some  degree  reconciled  to  the  sucoeasion  of 
Vizier  Ali,  who  had  gained  many  partisans." 

The  objection  above  noticed  is  combated  by 
the  governor-eeneral,  after  reference  to  preoe- 
den^  by  arvuing,  "  that  our  acknowledgment 
of  Vizier  AU  in  tiie  firat  instance  had  been  ex- 
torted by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  that 
the  more  delibwate  confirmation  of  it  wbs 
made  upon  presumption  which  could  not  be 
set  aside  upon  the  eTidenoe  or  information 
before  us ; — that  the  public  sense  of  Vizier 
All's  want  of  all  title  to  the  musnud  had  un- 
dergone no  revolution,  nor  ever  could  ; — that 
there  is  not  a  man  living  who  ever  believed 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Azofi-al-Dowlah,  or  to 
have  a  shadow  of  riffht  to  the  musnud  ;  on  the 
contraiy,  that  in  Lucknow  he  is  generally 
known  to  be  the  son  of  a  Fraush  ;  and  if  his 
future  character  should  prove  as  abandoned 
as  it  promises  to  be,  the  disgrace  attending 
his  elevation  to  the  mntnud  would  be  perpe^ 
tuated ; — that  although  many  were  now  reoon- 
died  to  his  title  from  various  motivea-^the 
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eDce»  interest^  or  iDdifferenee — men  of  the 
most  respeotability,  who  were  not  biatsed 
by  BQoh  motives,  had  not  changed  their  senti- 
ments upon  it."  The  goYemor^oeral  thus 
continues :— "The  investiture  of  VisierAli,  in 
the  words  of  Abdul  Lateef,  was  donbtiess  con- 
sidered by  all  men  of  respectability  as  an  act  of 
ininstice  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah,  as  the  rightful  heirs  ;  and  no 
one  gave  the  Company  mdit  for  acting  from 
motives  of  supposed  justice,  but  all  ascribed 
their  acknowledgment  of  Vizier  Ali  to  the 
political  expectation  of  establiBhing  a  more 
easy  and  efiective  influence  in  Ouda  than  they 
otherwise  could.  If  to,  with  a  certainty  that 
the  sentiments  of  Abdul  Lateef  were  senend, 
with  evidence  that  they  are  well  founaed,  the 
political  reputation  of  the  Company  can  only 
be  restored  by  the  establishment  of  a  &mily 
00  the  musnud  which  ip  the  univereal  opinion 
has  an  exclurive  right  to  it.  Wherever  that 
opinion  extends,  the  justice  and  reputation  of 
the  Company  must  be  affected  by  confirming 
the  succession  of  an  empire  to  the  son  of  a 
Fraush.  *  If  Saadut  Ali  has  a  right  to  the 
musnud,  upon  what  grounds  can  we  defend  the 
denial  of  it  f  WhUst  the  presumption  was  in 
fiivour  of  Vizier  Ali,  we  determined  to  main- 
tain his  titie,  not  only  against  Saadut  Ali,  but 
against  all  opposition.  That  presumption  is 
done  away,  and  the  right  of  Saadut  Ali,  as  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Sboojah-ad- 
Dowlah,  stands  undeniable  by  justice  and  uni- 
versal opicion.  It  may  be  arsued  that  we 
are  not  bound  to  run  the  risk  of  hostilities  in 
support  of  it ;  and  the  argument  would  be 
unanswerable  if  we  oould  withdraw  from  all 
interference  in  the  question,  or  if  our  inter- 
ference did  not  amount  to  a  denial  of  his  right, 
^e  begum  and  Almas,  by  their  admission  that 
Vizier  Ali  has  no  title  to  the  musnud,  and  by 
their  proposition  to  invest  Mirza  Jungly  (a 
younger  brother  of  Saadut  Ali),  on  whatever 
principle  it  may  be  founded,  have  precluded 
themselves  from  all  right  of  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Saadut  Ali.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  they  wiU  not  oppose  his  claim  against  the 
support  of  the  English  ;  but  havins  admitted 
the  superior  right  of  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah's 
sons,  their  opposition  to  the  representative  of 
that  £unily  would  prove  a  total  dereliction  of 
all  regard  to  right  and  principle  on  their  parts, 
and  a  determination  to  maintain  their  own  in- 
terests against  all  opposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  every  act  of  injustice  is  the  parent 
of  more,  we  must  not  overlook  the  future  pos- 
sible consequences  of  denying  that  right  to 
Saadut  Ali,  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all, 
his  title  stands  good.  We  are  so  implicated 
In  our  connection  with  Oode,  that  we  cannot 
withdraw  from  it,  and  we  are  so  situated  in  it, 
that  without  a  decisive  influence  in  its  admi- 
nistration we  cannot  have  any  security.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  ntuation  might  be 
fiital  if  the  government  oC  the  country  were 
recretly  hostile  to  us,  and  such,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  the  situation  of  the  Company 


under  the  administration  of  Vizier  Ali,  ad- 
mitting that  we  could  extort  from  him  Allah- 
abad, a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  an  annual 
addition  to  the  subsidy  ;  he  must  be  put  under 
restrictions,  the  begum  must  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  all  inteHerenoe  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  power  of  Almas  must  be  reduced ; 
without  this,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
taking  the  administration  of  ffoverment  into 
our  own  hands,  all  attempts  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration ci  the  country  and  render  the 
situation  of  the  Company  secure  would  be 
fruitiess."  After  adverting  to  the  diflieulW  of 
finding  proper  instruments  for  eflbcting  this, 
the  govemor-genetal  adds : — ''  The  restrictions 
which  must  be  imposed  upon  Vizier  Ali  would 
never  be  borne  by  him,  but  under  a  secret  de- 
termmation  to  embrace  the  flnt  opportunity  of 
shaking  them  ofll" 

The  above  remarks  contain  much  that  admits 
of  fiu*  wider  application  than  the  events  which 
called  them  forth,  and  it  is  principally  for  this 
reason  that  they  have  been  ouoted  at  length. 
They  contain  an  unanswerable  justification  of 
the  course  which  thegovemor-generalultimately 
determined  to  pursue — ^granting  the  &cts  on 
which  it  was  based,  which  indeed  scarcely  ad- 
mitted of  doubt.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  these  facts  were  not  ascertained  at  an 
earlier  period.  After  the  series  of  arguments 
which  have  been  quoted.  Sir  John  Shore 
briefly  adverted  to  some  personal  objections  to 
his  acting  against  Vizier  Ali,  grounded  on 
their  being  on  apparantiy  amicable  terms,  and 
on  the  governor-general's  dislike  to  all  decep- 
tion. It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  tiiese  objec- 
tions display,  and  equally  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  determination  with  which  they 
were  vanquished  bv  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
All  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  Sir  John 
Shore^  but  this  one,  disposed  him  to  acauiesce 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  he  aid  not 
yield  to  their  influence.  Saadut  Ali  was  re- 
stored to  his  right  through  the  agency  of  the 
British  sovemment,  and  tiie  usurper  oompelled 
to  withdraw  to  a  private  station,  with  an  allow  - 
ance  for  his  support,  proportioned,  not  to  his 
natural  place  among  men,  but  to  that  which  he 
had  for  a  time  so  strangely  occupied.  By  the 
treaty  which  determined  the  relations  of  the 
new  vizier  and  the  English,  the  annual  subsidy 
was  fixed  at  seventy-six  lacs,  and  the  fort  of 
Allahabad  surrendered  to  the  latter  power. 
The  English  force  in  Oude  was  to  be  ordina- 
rily kept  up  to  ten  thousand,  and  if  it  at  any 
time  exceeded  thirteen  thousand,  the  vizier 
was  to  pay  ibr  the  number  in  excess ;  while, 
if  it  were  allowed  to  foil  below  eight  thousand, 
a  proportionate  deduction  was  to  be  made. 
Twelve  lacs  were  to  be  paid  to  the  English  as 
compensation  for  the  expense  of  placing  Saadut 
Ali  on  the  throne,  and  ne  was  restrained  from 
holding  communication  with  any  foreign  state, 
employing  any  Europeans,  or  permitting  any 
to  settle  in  his  dominions  without  the  consent 
of  his  British  ally. 
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LORD  TEIGNMOUTH  QUITS  INDIA. 


[a.d.  1798. 


Sir  John  Shore's  administration  presents  I  to  an  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of   Lord 
nothing  farther  for  report.    He  was  elevated  |  Teignmouth,  and  quitted  India  in  Maixh,  1798. 
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Soke  hesitation  occurred  in  providing  for  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Teignmouth.  The  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord 
Hobart,  had  expected  to  succeed  to  the  chief 
place  in  the  government  of  Bengal ;  but  the 
expectation  was  disappointed  by  the  selection 
of  Lord  Comwallis  to  re-assume  the  duties 
which  a  few  years  before  he  had  relinquished. 
This  appointment  was  notified  to  India,  but 
never  carried  into  efTect,  his  lordship  being 
subsequently  named  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


The  choice  of  the  home  authorities  ultimately 
fell  upon  the  Earl  of  Momington,  who  pre- 
viously stood  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Madras,  and  he  quitted  England  late  in  the 
year  1797.  The  new  governor-general  had 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  dis- 
tioguished  scholar,  a  brilliant  parliamentary 
speaker,  and  an  able  man  of  business.  His 
attention  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  sedu- 
lously devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  such  infor- 
mation as  was  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the 
office  which  he  had  now  attained.  His  pursuit 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  result  of  inclination  rather  than 
of  any  other  motive ;  as  the  probability  of 
success  to  any  aspirant  to  an  office  so  honour- 
able and  so  highly  remunerated  as  that  of 
fovemor-general  must  be  regarded  as  small, 
tut  whatever  the  motives,  the  result  was 
most  happy.  The  Earl  of  Momincrton  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination  prepared  for  his 
duties  by  as  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  circumstances  of  British  India  as  the 
most  assiduous  inquiries  could  secure.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fruits  of  his  private  studies,  he  had 
derived  some  advantage  firom  having  served  as 
a  junior  member  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Afiairs  of  India.  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  he  met  with  Major  Kirkpatrick, 
an  officer  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Britbh 
resident  at  more  than  one  of  the  native  courts  ; 
and  the  information  derived  from  him,  added 
to  that  which  had  already  been  accumulated 
by  reading  and  official  observation,  enabled  the 
governor-general  to  enter  upon  his  office  with 
a  confidence  which  in  his  case  was  well  war- 
ranted, but  which,  with  inferior  opportunities, 
no  one  would  be  justified  in  entertaining. 

The  position  of  the  British  government 
in  India  at  this  time  was  not  inaccurately 
described  by  Lord  Teignmouth  as  "respect- 
able." The  Company  possessed  a  considerable, 
but  not  a  compact  territoiy.    Beyond  their 


own  dominions  they  exercised  a  certain  influ- 
ence, which  might  have  been  much  greater 
had  its  extension  been  encouraged  instead  of 
being  checked.  But  still  the  political  prospects 
of  the  British  in  India  were  fiir  from  being 
bright.  In  various  quarters  the  elements  <^ 
danger  were  gathering  into  heavy  masses, 
which  the  most  supine  observer  of  the  times 
could  scarcely  overlook ;  and  the  policy  which 
for  some  years  had  been  pursued  threatened 
to  leave  the  British  government  to  brave 
the  storm  without  assistance.  The  proba- 
bility, indeed,  seemed  to  be,  that,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  attacked  by  any  native  power,  it 
would  find  in  almost  every  other  an  enemy. 
Statesmen,   whose  views,   entirely    moulded 

Xn  European  experience,  were  incapable  of 
pting  themselves  to  a  state  of  society  so 
widely  different  as  that  existing  in  India^  had 
determined  that  if  ever  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment should  emerge  from  the  passive  acqui- 
escence to  which  it  was  usually  doomed,  it 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
principle  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
conservator  of  the  peace  of  Europe — the 
balance  of  power.  The  attempt  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  India  upon  any  such  principle 
must  now  appear,  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  not  only  idle,  but  ludicrous. 
But  at  the  period  under  review,  the  hope,  wild 
as  it  was,  found  harbour  in  the  breasts  of 
statesmen  of  high  reputation  ;  and  the  new 
governor-general  was  earnestly  enjoined  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  as  established 
by  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  That  balance, 
however,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  destroyed  ; 
and  the  apathy  or  bad  faith  of  the  British 
government  had  contributed  to  accelerate  its 
destruction.  The  dominions  and  resources  of 
the  nizam  had  been  left  to  be  partitioned  bv 
the  Mahrattas  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  though, 
the  dissensions  of  the  conquerors  had  relieved 
the  conquered  party  from  a  portion  of  the  humi- 
liation and  loss  incurred  by  his  defeat,  he  had, 
notwithstanding,  suffered  greatly  both  in  honour 
and  power.  The  means  for  preserving  any 
portion  of  either,  which  had  been  forced  upon 
nim  by  the  policy  of  the  British  government, 
afforded,  as  has  been  seen,  additional  oause  for 
alarm  to  that  government  The  main  strength 
of  his  army  was  under  French  control ;  and 
as,  in  states  constituted  like  that  of  the  nixam, 
the  influence  of  the  army  was  fiir  greater  than 
in  those  wherein  the  due  subonlination  of 
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military  to  civil  authority  is  understood  and 
maintained,  tiie  councils  of  that  prince  were 
in  a  great  degree  swayed  by  those  who  held 
the  power  of  the  sword.  The  danger  of  the 
British  government  from  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  such  a  force  in  the  service  of  the 
nizam  was  sufficiently  obvious.  No  hope  of 
efifective  assistance  from  th^t  prince,  against 
Tippoo  or  any  other  enemy,  could  be  looked 
for ;  and  even  his  neutrali^  could  not  safely 
be  relied  upon.  This  was  not  Uie  only  evil, 
perhaps  not  the  greatest  evil,  resulting  from 
the  unfortunate  course  of  policy  whidi  had 
been  pursued.  The  hostile  feelings  with  which 
the  English  and  French  regard^  each  other 
were  known  throughout  India  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  star  of  French  fortune  was  in 
the  ascendant,  while  the  interest  of  the  English 
was  declining,  was  eminently  calculated  to 
give  confidence  to  the  enemies  of  the  latter 
nation,  and  even  to  add  to  the  number  of 
their  enemies  by  deciding  the  wAvering  against 
them. 

Od  turning  from  the  nizam  to  the  Mahrattas, 
there  was  little  to  relieve  the  gloom  created 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  unprosperous  state 
of  the  British  interests  at  the  court  of  Hyder- 
abad. The  course  of  events  had  greatly 
diminished  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
peiahwa,  and  there  was  little  probability  that 
the  inferior  chiefs  would  hold  themselves 
bound  by  engagements  entered  into  by  their 
nominal  leader  to  co-operate  vigorously  in  any 
common  object.  The  predominent  influence 
at  Poena  was  that  of  Scindia,  who  was  not 
believed  to  have  any  good-will  towards  the 
British  government.  Such  were  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  two  states  who  had  co- 
operate with  the  English  in  reducing  the 
power  of  Mysore.  Arcot  andTanjore  remained, 
as  they  haid  long  been,  sources  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  The  new  nabob  of 
Arcot>  following  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor, gave  up  his  country  an  unprotected 
prey  to  the  rapacity  of  usurers.  The  state  of 
Tanjore  was  in  this  respect  little  better ;  and 
there  an  intricate  question  of  disputed  suc- 
cession furnished  additional  cause  of  embar- 
rassment. 

In  the  north,  the  extraordinary  scenes 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Oude  were 
yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  and  the  new 
government  which  Lord  Teignmouth  had  been 
compelled  by  duty  to  establish,  though  in 
strict  accordance  with  public  feeling,  hiul  not 
yet  acquired  any  portion  of  the  confidence 
which  is  the  growth  of  time.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  Almas  would  resist  it  by  arms, 
and  fears  were  entertained  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
never  slow  to  draw  the  sword  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence. Zemaun  Shah,  the  ruler  of  Caubul, 
who  had  on  several  occasions  disturbed  the 
peace  of  India,  might,  it  was  thought,  deem 
the  existing  combination  of  circumstances 
favourable  to  a  renewal  of  his  attempts.    This 


belief  did  not  rest  on  mere  conjecturei  It  wai 
known  that  Zemaun  Shah  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  bitter  and  irreconcilable 
enemv  of  the  British  power,  Tippoo  Sultao, 
and  the  mention  of  this  prince  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  chief  danger  which  the 
Company's  government  had  to  apprehend. 
The  untamable  hostility  of  Tippoo,  a  feeling 
as  active  as  it  was  intense,  had  led  him,  ever 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  negotiated 
by  Lord  Comwallis,  to  seek  m  every  quarter 
the  means  of  regaining  his  lost  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  of  humbling  the  stranffen  who  had 
inflicted  such  deep  and  painful  wounds  on 
his  ambitious  mind.  His  intercourse  with 
Zemaun  Shah  was  directed  to  these  objects. 
An  invasion  of  the  north  of  India  from  Caubul 
would  have  facilitated  any  hostile  measures 
taken  by  Tippoo  in  the  south  by  distractinff 
the  attention  of  the  British  government  ana 
dividing  its  force.  At  Poona^  Tippoo  had 
labourM  assiduously  to  counteract  British 
influence,  and  to  engage  the  Mahratta  ohiefii 
in  his  views.  At  Hyderabad  he  had  ventured 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  here  he  found 
his  purposes  answered  by  the  oo-operation  of 
the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  nisamu 
It  was  not  in  this  quarter  only  that  Tippoo 
sought  aid  from  the  national  feeling  of  hostiii^ 
so  lone  existing  between  the  French  and  the 
English  people.  During  a  period  of  many  years 
he  had  employed  all  the  means  which  suggested 
themselves  for  inducing  the  French  to  lend 
him  efficient  assistance  in  driving  their  rivals 
from  India.  An  embassy  sent  by  lum  to 
Constantinople  had  been  intended  to  proceed 
from  thence  to  Paris;  but  oironmstanoet 
changed  the  determination,  and  another  em- 
baflsy,  consisting  of  three  persons,  was  subse- 
quently dispatched  direct  to  France,  proceeding 
by  sea  from  Pondioheny.  It  anived  while 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  still  sate  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  reoeived  most 
graciously ;  but  its  object  was  unattained. 
The  French  government,  then  tottering  to  its 
foundation,  was  in  no  condition  to  render 
assistance  to  a  despot  separated  from  Fiance 
by  thousands  of  miles,  and  whose  only  claim 
to  support  was  founded  on  his  hatred  of  the 
EnguiBQ  nation.  The  mission  failed,  and  the 
meanness  of  the  presents  which  Tippoo  had 
thought  worthy  to  be  offered  to  the  monarch 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nationa  in  the 
world  afforded  abundant  room  for  those 
sportive  effusions  of  wit  and  ridicule  which 
even  the  obvious  approach  of  the  moral  earth- 
quake which  was  to  shake  all  the  thrones  of 
Europe  could  not  banish  from  the  French 
court  The  ambassadors,  too^  quarrelled  among 
themselves  as  to  the  apportionment  of  certain 
presents  which  the  liberaliW  of  the  French 
king  bestowed  on  them  ;  and  on  their  return, 
without  effecting  anything  for  the  purposes  of 
the  mission,  one^  who  had  been  slighter  by  hk 
colleagues  on  account  of  his  having  previously 
been  in  the  position  of  a  memat  servan^ 
revenged  himself  by  accusing  them  of  partid- 
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pating  in  indulgenoesforbidden  by  the  Fjrophet. 
Tippoo,  Dot  unprepared  to  feel  displeasure  at 
the  unsatisfiictory  termination  of  an  attempt 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
expense,  soothed  his  feelings  by  disgracing  the 
ambsMadors.  But  he  did  not  thus  easily 
relinquish  an  object  so  near  his  heart.  The 
fearful  changes  which  swopt  over  France 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  Tippoo'sministers 
from  that  oountiy  made  no  alteration  in  his 
views  or  conduct.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  Mauritius  various  commu- 
nications were  made  by  Tippoo,  in  all  of  which 
he  professed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
French  people,  and  attributed  to  this  cause 
the  hostility  of  the  English,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes to  which  he  had  in  consequence  been 
subjected.  Well  disposed  as  were  those  who 
administered  the  government  of  France  to 
enter  into  any  project  for  giving  annoyance  to 
Great  Britain — anxious  as  they  were  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  glory  in  India,  where  the 
flag  of  France  had  so  often  been  lowered  in 
submission  to  the  rival  nation,  the  state  of 
affiurs  in  Europe  long  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  the  French  to  bestow  much  or  attention 
and  any  portion  of  assistance  upon  a  supplicant 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  Tippoo, 
however,  was  too  ardently  bent  upon  his 
object  to  abandon  it  in  despair ;  though  the 
apparent  indifference  of  the  great  nation  must 
have  annoyed,  it  did  not  discourage  him,  and 
some  time  in  the  year  1797  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  reanimated  his  hopes.  A 
privateer  from  the  Mauritius  arrived  at  Man- 
galore  dismasted,  and  the  commander  solicited 
the  means  of  repair.  The  officer  exercising 
the  chief  naval  authority  at  Mangslore,  pos- 
sessing a  slight  ac<;^uaintance  with  the  French 
language,  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
master  of  the  disabled  vessel,  and  reported,  as 
the  result,  that  this  person  represented  him- 
self as  the  second  in  command  at  the  Mauritius, 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  specially  instructed 
to  touch  at  Mangalore  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  sultan's  views  regarding  the 
co-operation  of  a  French  force  which  was 
ready  to  be  employed  in  the  expulsion  from 
India  of  the  common  enemy,  the  English. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
sultan  than  such  an  overture ;  the  master  of 
the  privateer  was  promptly  aidmitted  to  the 
Toyal  presence,  and  honoured  with  long  and 
frequent  conferences.  The  result  was  an 
arrangement,  by  which  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  though  recognized  in  his  high  character 
of  an  envoy,  was,  for  the  sake  of  concealment, 
to  be  ostensibly  received  into  the  service  of 
Tippoo  ;  the  vessel  was  to  be  purchased  on  the 
part  of  that  prince,  and  to  be  laden  with 
merchandise  for  the  Mauritius  ;  and  confiden- 
tial agents  of  the  Sultan  were  to  proceed  in  her 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  all  that  related 
to  the  proposed  armament. 

The  servants  of  Tippoo  were  less  credulous 
than  their  master.  They  had  conversed  with 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  privateer,  and  dis 


covered  that  the  rank  and  mission  of  the  com- 
mander were  fictitious.  The  result  of  their 
inquiries  was  communicated  to  the  sultan, 
together  with  a  representation  of  the  danger 
which  he  would  incur  by  disclosing  his  views 
to  the  English  without  any  prospect  of  timdy 
or  adequate  succour  firom  the  French.  Bat 
Tippoo-  was  too  anxious  that  the  Frenchman's 
assertions  should  be  true  to  allow  him  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  them.  He  met  the 
warnings  of  his  ministers  by  a  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  by  which  a  sincere 
Mussulman  consoles  himself  under  all  calami- 
ties, and  excuses  bis  want  of  exertion  to  avert 
them.  The  purchase  of  the  vessel  was  ar- 
ranged, but  as  the  master  was  to  remain  in 
MjTSore,  the  money  was  intrusted  to  one  of 
his  countrymen  to  make  the  required  payment 
on  its  arrival  at  the  Mauritius.  This  person 
absconded  with  the  amount  thus  obtained,  and 
his  subsequent  fate  is  unknown. 

His  unexpected  flight  disconcerted  in  some 
degree  the  sultan's  plans,  and  even  shook  his 
confidence  in  the  representations  of  the  pre- 
tended French  envoy,  who  was  placed  under 
personal  restraint,  on  suspicion  of  beiig  in 
collusion  with  the  defiiulter.  Considerable 
delay  took  place  before  Tippoo  could  deter- 
mine what  course  to  pursue  ;  but  ultimately 
it  was  resolved  to  restore  the  vessel  to  the 
master,  on  his  giving  bond  for  the  amount 
intrusted  to  his  countryman,  and  to  allow  him 
to  proceed  to  the  Mauritius,  conveying  with 
him  two  servants  of  Tippoo,  aa  ambassadors 
to  the  government  of  that  island,  with  letters 
from  meir  sovereign.  The  suspicion  with 
which  the  commander  of  the  vessel  had  been 
regarded  probably  generated  a  similar  feeling 
in  his  mind ;  and,  ^fore  he  had  been  long  at 
sea,  he  demanded  to  examine  the  letters  in 
charge  of  Tippoo's  ambassadors,  threatening 
that,  if  refusea,  he  would  proceed  on  a  priva- 
teering expedition,  instead  of  making  for  the 
Mauritius.  Some  idtercation  took  place,  which 
was  ended  by  the  Frenchman  adopting  the 
short  and  effective  course  of  forcibly  seizing 
and  opening  the  objects  of  his  curiosity.  The 
perusal  of  tiie  letters  seems  to  have  removed 
his  distrust,  and  he  steered  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  Mauritius,  where  he  amived  in 
January,  1798. 

Te  ambassadors  were  received  by  the 
French  governor  with  distinguished  honour; 
but  the  publicity  thus  given  to  their  airival, 
however  flattenng,  was  altogether  inconsiB- 
tent  with  the  secrecy  which  it, was  intended 
should  be  preserved  with  regard  to  their  mis- 
sion. Their  despatches  being  opened,  were 
found  to  express  the  great  anxietv  of  Tippoo 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  French  in  a  plan 
which  was  laid  down  for  the  conquest  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  possessions  in  India» 
and  of  the  territories  of  their  natives  allies. 
The  answer  was  most  courteous,  but  littie 
satisfactory.  The  French  authorities  declared 
that  they  bad  not  at  tbeir  disposal  any  ade- 
quate means  of  aiding  the  sultan's  viewer  but 
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that  his  propoeaU  should  be  trannnitted  to  the 
governmeDt  of  France,  who,  it  was  not  doubted, 
would  joyfully  comply  with  hlB  wishes.  The 
letters  of  the  sultan  were  aooordingly  trans- 
ferred to  France  in  duplicate ;  but  as  a  long 
Seriod  would  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
etennination  of  the  government  there  could 
be  known,  the  goYemor  of  the  island,  General 
Malartio,  resolved  to  manifest  his  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Tippoo  by  issuing  a  procla- 
mation, inviting  citizens,  botii  white  and  black, 
to  enrol  themselves  under  the  Sultan's  flag, 
assuring  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  volun- 
teer, of  good  pay,  the  amount  of  which  was  to 
be  fixed  with  the  ambassadors,  and  of  being 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country  when- 
ever they  might  desire.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  was  commensurate  with  its  wis- 
dom. Tippoo's  servants  re-embarked  with  a 
mere  hanaful  of  followers,  and  tbev  for  the 
most  part  the  refuse  of  the  island  rabble. 
With  this  precious  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  sultan,  they  landed  at  Mangalore  in 
April. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  Tippoo's  new 
friends,  was  to  organize  a  Jacobin  club  on 
those  principles  of  national  equality  and  uni- 
versal fraternization  which  formed  the  creed 
of  their  countrymen  at  home.  This  associa- 
tion was  not  merely  tolerated  by  the  sultan — 
it  was  honoured  by  his  special  approbation, 
and  he  even  condescended  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  Whether  or  not  he  submitted  to 
the  fraternal  embrace  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  enrolled  amouff 
these  assertors  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
added  to  the  titles  which  he  previously  bore 
another,  which,  in  the  East,  had  at  least  the 
charm  of  novelty:  the  Sultan  of  Mysore 
became  Citizen  Tippoo.  The  tree  of  liberty 
was  planted,  and  tne  cap  of  equality  elevated. 
The  citizen  adventurers  met  in  primaiy  assem- 
bly ;  '' instructed  each  other,''  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  "in  the  enforcement  of  their  new 
rights,  and  Uie  abandonment  of  their  old 
duties;"  the  emblems  of  royalty  were  pub- 
licly burnt,  and  an  oath  of  hatred  to  that 
antiquated  institution  publicly  administered 
and  taken  ;  and  these  ceremonies  took  place 
in  a  countnr  where  one  man  held  at  his  dis- 
posal the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  all 
others — that  man,  moreover,  though  not 
only  a  despot,  but  a  tyrant,  witnessing  these 
republican  rites  with  approving  eyes,  and 
giving  to  them  importance  by  his  countenance 
and  support. 

The  Earl  of  Momington  arrived  at  Madras 
in  April,  and  at  the  seat  of  his  government  in 
Bengal,  in  May,  1798.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  at  the  Mau- 
ritius, announcing  the  designs  of  Tippoo,  and 
inviUng  French  citizens  to  join  his  standard, 
appeared  in  Calcutta.  It  necessarily  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  governor-general,  whose 
first  impression  was  to  doubt  its  aulhenticity. 
"It  seemed  incredible,"  said  the  governor- 
general,  in  recording  his  views  on  the  subject, 


"  that  if  the  French  really  entertained  a  design 
of  furnishing  aid  to  Tippoo,  they  would  pub- 
licly declare  that  design,  when  no  other  appa- 
rent end  could  be  answered  by  such  a  declara- 
tion, excepting  that  of  exposing  the  project  in 
its  infimcy  to  the  observation  of  our  goverments 
both  at  home  and  in  India,  and  of  preparing 
both  for  a  timely  and  effectual  resistance.  It 
did  not  appear  more  probable  that  Tippoo 
(whatever  might  be  his  secret  design)  would 
have  risked  so  public  and  unguarded  an  avowal 
of  his  hostility."  The  govemor-genend,  how- 
ever, deemed  it  proper  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  of  rash'  and  obstinate  disbelief,  no 
less  than  against  the  inconveniences  that  might 
result  from  over-hasty  credence.  He  forth- 
with instituted  such  inquiries  as  might  lead  to 
the  determination  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  such  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  ;  and 
to  be  prepared  for  whatever  measures  might 
become  necessary,  he  directed  the  Governor 
of  Madras,  General  Harris,  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  collection  of  a  force  on  the  coast,  to 
meet  any  emergency. 

The  authenticity  of  the  proclamation  was 
soon  ascertained ;  but  another  doubt  occurred 
— ^whether  the  step  might  not  have  been  taken 
by  M.  Malartio  without  the  concurrence  of 
Tippoo,  and  for  the  promotion  of  some  object 
of  the  French  government  unconnected  with 
his  interests  and  unauthorized  by  his  consent. 
The  investigation  which  followed  developed 
all  the  facts  that  have  been  related  as  to  the 
embassydespatched  byTippoo  to  the  Mauritius, 
its  flattering  reception,  the  previous  absence  of 
any  view  on  the  part  of  the  French  anthori* 
ties  of  aiding  Tippoo  in  any  manner,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  down  to  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  motley  iMud  of  volunteers,  their 
landing  at  Mangalore,  and  their  admission 
into  the  Sultan's  service. 

It  was  now  for  the  governor-general  to 
determine  whether  he  would  afford  Tippoo 
further  time  to  mature  his  plans,  and  to  gun 
strength  for  carrying  them  into  effect*  or 
whether  he  would  strike  while  the  enemy  was 
comparatively  unprepared.  He  preferred  the 
latter  course,  and  resolved  to  obtain  effectual 
security  against  the  animosity  of  such  an  im- 
placable foe  by  reducing  his  power  so  far  as  to 
establish  a  permanent  restraint  on  his  means 
of  ofience. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  Earl  of  Mom- 
ington meditated  a  series  of  bold  and  extended 
operations  against  Mysore.  It  was  in  the 
south  that  the  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and  it 
therefore  became  of  importance  to  ascertain 
what  probability  existed  of  the  speedy  assem- 
blage of  a  powerful  army  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.  The  communications  from  Madras 
were  discouraging.  The  resources  of  that 
presidency  were  represented  as  exhausted ; 
the  equipment  of  an  army,  it  was  alleged, 
could  not  take  place  within  such  a  period  as 
would  admit  of  its  acting  with  effect;  and 
some  of  the  more  influential  of  the  servants  of 
the  government  even  so^^^ted  the  danger  of 
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making  any  preparation  for  war,  lest  Tippoo 
should  take  alarm,  and  invade  the  Camatic 
before  the  English  were  in  a  condition  to  resist 
him.  Before  the  receipt  of  these  representa- 
tions, the  governor-general  had  been  led  to 
conclude  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  execution  of  his  plan  for  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  Tippoo.  The  advices  from 
Madras  confirmed  this  view  ;  but  as  the  at- 
tack was  only  to  be  deferred,  not  relinquished, 
and  as  moreover,  under  any  circumstances,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  place  the  British  terri- 
tory under  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George 
in  a  state  of  defence,  directions  were  given  to 
extricate  the  army  of  that  presidency  from  the 
wretched  condition  of  inefficiency  to  which  it 
bad  been  reduced  by  the  enforcement  of  a 
blind  and  undisoriminating  frugality;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  negotiations  in  progress  at 
the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah  were 
oontinued  with  reference  to  the  great  objects 
in  view — the  annihilation  of  French  influence 
in  India,  and  the  increased  security  of  the 
British  dominions  in  that  country,  by  humbling 
the  chief  enemy  which  the  English  had  to 
dread,  Tippoo  Sultan. 

The  nizam  had  long  been  anxious  for  a 
closer  connection  with  the  British  government 
than  that  which  subsisted  between  them ;  but 
so  &r  from  any  approach  having  been  made  to 
gratify  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  opportunities 
for  attaching  him  more  intimately  to  English 
interests  h^  been  positively  neglected,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  those  interests,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  those  of  the  French.  To  the 
Earl  of  Momiogton  fell  the  task  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  those  who  had  preceded  him.  A 
new  subsidiary  treaty,  consisting  of  ten 
articles,  was  concluded  vrith  the  nizam.  The 
first  five  regulated  the  pay  and  .duties  of  the 
subsidiary  force,  the  number  of  which  was 
fixed  at  six  thousand.  The  sixth  was  a  most 
important  article.  It  pronounced  that,  imme- 
diately upon  the  arrival  of  the  foroe  at  Hyder- 
abad, the  whole  of  the  officers  and  sergeants  of 
the  French  party  were  to  be  dismissed,  and 
the  troops  under  them  ''so  dispersed  and  dis- 
organised, that  no  trace  of  the  former  estab- 
lishment shall  remain."  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated, that  thenceforward  no  Frenchman  should 
be  entertained  in  the  service  of  the  nizam,  or 
of  any  of  his  chiefe  or  dependants ;  that  no 
Frendiman  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
any  part  of  that  prince's  dominions,  nor  any 
European  whatever  be  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nizam,  or  permitted  to  reside  within 
his  territories,  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  Company's  government.  By  other 
articles,  the  British  government  pledged  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  insertion,  in  a  new 
treaty  contemplated  between  the  Company, 
the  nizam,  and  the  peishwa,  of  such  a  clause 
as  should  place  each  of  the  two  latter  at  ease 
with  regard  to  the  other.  Should  the  peishwa 
refuse,  the  British  government  undertook  to 
mediate  in  any  diffisrences  that  might  arise. 
The  Nizam  bound  himself   to  refrain  from 


aggression  on  the  government  of  Poonah,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  his  British 
ally.  No  correspondence  on  affidrs  of  im- 
portance was  to  be  carried  on  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  states,  either  by  the  nizam  or  the  English^ 
without  the  mutual  consent  and  privity  of  both. 

The  French  sepoy  corps  in  the  service  of  the 
nizam  had  been  raised  before  the  commence 
ment  of  the  war  in  which  that  prince  was 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  the  English  and 
the  peishwa,  against  Tippoo  Sultan,  but  its 
original  strength  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hun- 
dr^.  In  a  few  years  it  had  increased  to 
eleven  thousand,  and,  at  the  period  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Eairl  of  Momington  in  India^  it 
consisted  of  thirteen  regiments  of  two  batta- 
lions each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  upwards 
of  fourteen  thousand  men.  Its  discipline, 
which  had  been  regarded  as  very  defective, 
had  been  greatly  improved;  and  although 
deemed  by  military  judges  inferior  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  English  army,  it  was  fiur  superior 
to  the  ordinary  infantry  of  the  native  powers. 
Besides  field-pieces  to  each  regiment,  there 
was  attached  to  the  corps  a  park  of  forty  pieces 
of  ordnance,  chiefly  brass,  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  pounders,  with  a  well-trained  body 
of  artillerymen,  many  of  whom  were  Euro- 
peans. A  design  existed  of  raising  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  act  with  the  corps,  and  a  commence- 
ment bad  been  made.  The  national  spirit 
manifested  by  its  officers,  and  the  zeal  and 
activity  which  they  displayed  in  advancinff  the 
interests  of  their  own  country  and  undermining 
those  of  the  English  have  been  already  notice£ 
The  death  of  its  commander,  M.  Kaymond, 
which  had  occurred  a  short  time  before  the 
period  under  consideration,  did  not  appear 
materially  to  have  diminished  French  influ- 
ence. Biaymond  was  an  accomplished  master 
of  intrigue,  and  a  successful  practitioner  of  all 
the  arts  of  crooked  policy,  but  he  enjoyed  little 
reputation  for  military  skill.  His  successor, 
M.  Peron,  was  a  more  active  and  enterprising 
man  than  Raymond,  his  political  feelings  were 
more  violent,  and  he  was  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  military  art.  The 
second  in  command,  an  officer  named  Baptiste, 
though  inferior  to  Peron  in  military  endow- 
ments, compensated  for  the  deficiency  by  a 
burning  hatred  of  the  English,  and  a  degree  of 
cunning  which  rendered  him  a  most  useful  in- 
strument for  carrying  on  the  designs  in  which 
the  French  party  had  for  years  been  engaged. 

But  this  corps,  so  long  in  a  constant  state  of 
increase,  and  so  long  the  source  of  annoyance 
and  apprehension  to  the  British  government^ 
was  now  sentenced  to  dispersion,  and  the 
talents  of  its  officers,  whether  for  war  or  in- 
trigue, were  unable  to  arrest  its  fote.  The 
govern or>general  had  directed  the  government 
of  Madras  to  make  a  detachment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  the  British  troope 
already  at  Hyderabad  against  the  French  force 
at  that  place.  The  despondency  which  on 
former  occasions  had  operated  so  injuriously  at 
Madras,  had  on  this  nearly  paralyzed  the  arm 
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of  the  Britiah  goTernmsnt^  when  raised  to  strike 
at  a  most  formidable  and  most  insidioas  soaroe 
of  danger.  Objections  were  raised,  and,  bat 
for  the  firmness  and  pnblio  spirit  of  General 
Harris,  the  gOTomor,  they  would  have  been 
fiital.  He  met  them  by  declaring  that  he  was 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
measure  upon  himself;  and  that,  if  no  public 
money  oould  be  had,  he  would  furnish  from  his 
private  funds  the  sum  neoessury  to  put  the 
troops  in  motion.  The  required  detachment 
was  accordingly  made,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts. 
Some  little  dela^  occurred  in  its  quitting  the 
Company's  territories ;  but  it  arriTed  at  Hy- 
derabad on  the  10th  of  October,  and  joined  the 
Britiah  force  previously  at  that  place. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  detachment.  Captain 
J.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  the  acting  British  resident, 
demanded  the  full  execution  of  that  article  of 
the  treaty  which  related  to  the  French  corps. 
But  intrigue  was  at  work  to  procure  its  post- 
ponement, and  the  nizam  hesitated.  His 
minister,  though  well  inclined  to  the  English, 
recoiled  from  a  measure  so  vigorous  as  that 
called  for  by  the  British  resident,  and  was 
desirous  that  resort  to  extremities  should  be 
delayed,  and,  if  possible,  altogether  avoided. 
The  resident  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the 
vacillation  of  the  court  of  Hyderabad  by  a 
powerful  remonstrance,  concluding  with  an 
avowal  of  his  intention  to  act  without  the 
authority  of  the  nizam,  if  that  authoritv  con- 
tinued to  be  withheld.     The  effect  of  this  was 


I  by  a  movement  of  the  British  force  to 
the  ground  which  commanded  the  French  lines. 
There  was  now  no  longer  any  room  for  evasion 
— the  nizam  and  his  minister  were  compelled 
to  make  choice  between  the  English  and  the 
French ;  and«  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  de- 
termined in  fkvour  of  the  former.  A  body  of 
two  thousand  horse  was  sent  to  the  support  of 
the  British  foroe^  and  a  mutiny  which  broke 
out  in  the  French  camp  aided  the  views  of  those 
who  sought  its  dispersion.  The  object  was 
speedily  effected,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  The  French  officers  surrendered 
themselves  as  prisoners,  not  reluctant  thus  to 
escape  the  f  luy  of  their  men ;  and  the  sepoys, 
after  some  parleying,  Uid  down  their  arms. 
The  whole  a&ir  occupied  but  a  few  hours. 
The  total  number  of  men  disarmed  was  about 
eleven  thousand,  part  of  the  corps  being  absent 
on  detachment.  Means  were  taken  for  the 
arrest  of  the  officers  commanding  the  detached 
force ;  and  the  whole  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  Calcutta,  from  thence  to  be  transported  to 
England  ;  the  governor-general  engaging  that, 
on  their  arrival  there,  they  should  not  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  be  immediately 
restored  to  their  own  country,  without  suffer- 
ing any  detention  for  exchange.  The  property 
of  the  captured  officers  was  careftxlly  preserved 
for  their  use,  and  their  pecuniary  cUims  on  the 
nizam  duly  settled,  through  the  influence  of  the 
British  resident. 

It  bad  been  the  desire  of  the  governor- 


general  to  conclude  with  the  peishwa  a  treaty 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  nizam ;  but  the  object  was  not  at- 
tained. Though  the  relations  between  tlM 
peishwa  and  the  English  government  were 

grofessedly  friendly,  there  was  perhaps  not  a 
fahratta  chief  who  would  have  viewed  the  hu- 
miliation, or  even  the  destruction,  of  the  British 
power  without  delight ;  and  amid  the  compli- 
cated intrigues  of  which  a  Mahratta  durbar  is 
ever  the  scene,  the  attempts  of  the  Earl  of 
Mornington  to  restore  the  triple  alliaaoe  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  were  defeated. 

In  the  mean  time  the  preparations  against 
Tippoo  proceeded.  The  objects  of  the  gover- 
nor-general, as  explained  by  himself,  were,  by 
obtaining  the  whole  maritime  territory  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  Tippoo  Sultan  below 
the  Ghauts  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to  pre- 
clude him  from  all  future  communication  l^ 
sea  with  his  French  allies — ^to  compel  him  to 
defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  war,  thus 
securiog  reimbursement  of  the  outlay  rendered 
necessary  by  his  hostility,  and,  by  crippling  his 
resources,  increasing  the  probability  of  future 
security — to  prevail  on 'him  to  admit  perma- 
nent residents  at  his  court  from  the  AUfflish 
and  their  allies,  and  to  procure  the  expokion 
of  all  the  natives  of  France  in  his  service^ 
together  with  an  engagement  for  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  all  Frenchmen  both  from  his  armv 
and  dominions.  Before  hostilities  commencea, 
however,  the  sultan  was  allowed  time  to  avert 
them  by  timely  concession.  Some  doubt  had 
arisen  whether  or  not  the  district  of  Wynaad 
were  included  in  the  cessions  made  to  the 
English  at  the  peaoe,  and  their  claim  to  it  was 
abandoned.  Disputes  had  arisen  between 
Tippoo  and  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  whom  he  cor- 
dially hated,  and  these  it  was  proposed  to  refer 
to  the  decision  of  commissioners.  In  Novem« 
ber,  news  arrived  in  India  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  French,  and  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  fleet  of  that  nation  by  Liord 
Nelson.  This  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  Tippoo,  with  each  remarks  as  the  subject 
and  the  known  views  of  the  Sultan  natunlly 
suggested.  During  the  same  month,  another 
letter  was  addressed  by  the  governor-general 
to  Tippoo,  adverting  to  the  transactions  be- 
tween that  prince  and  the  French  government 
of  the  Mauritius,  and  proposing  to  send  an 
English  officer  to  Tippoo  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  the  views  cf  the  Company  and 
their  allies.  Another  letter  was  subsequentiy 
despatched,  calling  attention  to  the  former ; 
and  to  be  prepared  either  to  lend  vigour  to  the 
operations  of  war,  or  to  &oilitate  the  progress 
of  negotiation,  the  governor-general  determined 
to  proceed  to  Madras,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
81  st  of  December.  Here  he  received  an  answer 
from  Tippoo  to  the  two  letters  which  he  had 
last  addressed  to  that  prince.  A  ridiculous 
attempt  was  made  to  explain  away  the  embassr 
to  the  Mauritius,  and  its  consequences.  In  all 
other  respects  the  communication  was  vagne, 
almost  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of  Orien- 
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tal  deficiency  of  meaning.  The  proponJ  to 
despatch  a  £riti«h  officer  to  the  conrt  of  the 
sultan  might  be  regarded  as  declined,  Tippoo 
sayingi  tlutt  he  wonld  inform  the  governor- 
geneni  at  what  time  and  place  it  would  be 
convenient  to  receive  him,  but  neither  time 
nor  place  being  named.  The  answer  of  the 
Earl  of  Momington  contained  an  able  and  in- 
dignant exposure  of  the  conduct  of  the  sultan ; 
but  the  door  for  negotiation  was  still  kept  open, 
and  acceptance  of  the  proposal  previously  made 
strenuously  pressed  upon  Tippoo'a  considera- 
tion. 

A  few  days  later  another  communication  was 
made^  repeating  the  proposal,  and  enclosing  a 
letter  from  the  Grana  Seigneur  to  Tippoo,  de- 
nouncing the  conduct  of  the  French  in  Egn^pt, 
and  calling  upon  the  Sultan  to  co-operate 
against  them.  Throughout  January,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  succeeding  month,  the 
letters  remained  unanswered.  Of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  nothing  satisfactory  was 
known :  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf  was  apprehended,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  while  Tippoo  either  neglected 
to  answer  the  communications  of  the  British 
government,  or  answered  them  with  studied 
evasion,  an  embassy  from  him  to  the  executive 
Directory  of  France  was  about  to  take  its  de- 
parture from  the  Danish  settlement  of  Tran- 
quebar.  Overtures  for  peaceful  arrangements 
of  differences  were  obviously  wasted  on  such  a 
man,  and  the  governor-general  proj>erly  deter- 
mined "to  suspend  all  negotiation  with  the 
sultan  until  the  united  force  of  the  arms  of  the 
Company  and  of  their  allies''  should  "have 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  territories  **  as 
might  "give  full  effect  to  the  just  representa- 
tions of  the  allied  powers."  Before  the  des- 
patch, however,  containing  the  reporb  of  this 
intention  was  closed,  a  letter  was  received 
from  Tippoo,  singularly  brief  and  frivolous, 
but  which  conveyed  the  sultan's  assent,  so 
often  requested,  to  the  mission  of  a  British 
officer  to  his  court.  The  decision  of  the  Earl 
of  Momington  on  this  occasion  was  marked  by 
his  usual  judgment :— The  "  design,"  said  he, 
"  is  evidently  to  gain  time  until  a  change  oil 
circumstances  and  of  season  shall  enable  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  France.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  frustrate  this  design  ;  and 
although  I  shall  not  decline  even  this  tardy  and 
insidious  acceptance  of  my  repeated  propositions 
for  opening  a  negotiation,  I  shall  accompany 
the  negotiation  by  the  movement  of  the  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  terms  of 
peace  as  shall  give  effectual  security  to  the 
Company's  possessions  against  any  hostile  con- 
sec|uences  of  the  sultan's  alliance  with  the 
French." 

The  command  of  the  armv  of  the  Camatic 
had  been  intended  for  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Bengal ; 
but  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  of  the 
north  of  India  by  Zemaun  Shah  suggested  the 
necessity  of  retaining  that  officer  at  Calcutta, 
where  ho  was  appointed  to  exercise  the  chief 


functions  of  government  during  the  absence  of 
the  Earl  of  Momington.  The  command  thus 
vacated  was  bestowed  on  General  Harris^ 
who  with  singular  disinterestedness,  when  the 
alarm  on  account  of  Zemaun  Shah  had  been 
dispelled  by  the  retrograde  march  of  that 
sovereign,  suggested  the  re-appointment  of 
Sir  Alured  Cliu>ke  in  supersession  of  himselt 
The  command,  however,  was  retained  by  Gene- 
ral Harris  at  the  express  desire  of  the  ffovemor- 
genend,  and  he  accordingly  joined  l£ie  army, 
which  consisted  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
cavalry  (nearly  a  thousand  of  whom  were 
Europeans),  between  five  and  six  hundred 
European  artillerymen,  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred European  infantry,  eleven  thousand  native 
infemtry,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  gun- 
lascars  and  pioneers ;  forming  altogether  a  force 
of  about  twenty-one  thousand.  The  army  was 
accompanied  by  sixty  field-pieces,  and  was  well 
supplied  with  stores.  A  corps,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bead,  was  to  collect,  arrange, 
and  eventually  escort  supplies  of  provisions  to 
this  arm^  during  its  advance.  A  similar  corps, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  discharge  of  similar  service  in  Coim- 
batore. 

Another  army,  consisting  of  six  thousand 
men,  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
under  the  command  of  General  Stuart,  ascen- 
ded into  Coorg.  It  was  against  this  army 
that  the  first  effort  of  Tippoo  was  directed.  On 
the  2nd  of  March,  a  brigade  of  three  native 
battalions,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Montre- 
Bor,  took  post  at  Sedasseer,  distant  a  few  miles 
from  Periapatam.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  an  encampment  was  unexpectedly  ob- 
served to  be  in  progress  of  formation  near  the 
latter  place.  Before  the  evening,  it  had  as- 
sumed a  formidable  appearance ;  several  hun- 
dred tents  were  counted,  and  one  of  them 
being  green  seemed  to  mark  the  presence  of 
the  sultan.  The  most  recent  information, 
however,  was  opposed  to  the  belief  that 
the  tent  was  designed  to  shelter  Tippoo,  it 
being  represented  ^t  he  had  marched  to  meet 
the  Madras  army,  and  that  a  detachment, 
under  Mahomed  Beza,  was  the  only  force  left 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam.  In 
this  state  of  uncertainty,  Genei-al  Stuart  re- 
solved to  strengthen  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
Montresor  by  an  additional  battalion  of  sepovs, 
and  wait  for  further  intelligence  to  determme 
his  future  course.  At  brei&k  of  day  on  the 
6th,  General  Hartley,  the  second  in  command, 
advanced  to  reconnoitre.  He  could  discern 
that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was  in 
motion,  but  the  thick  jungle  which  covered 
the  country,  and  the  hasiness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
object  of  the  movement.  Uncertainty  wae 
removed  soon  after  nine  o'clock  by  an  attack 
on  the  British  line.  The  front  and  rear  were 
assailed  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  had  been  conducted 
with  such  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  the 
junction  of  the  l^ttalion  destined  to  reinforce 
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Colonel  Montreaor  was  preTonted.  His  bri- 
gade wag  completely  Bnironnded,  and  for  seve- 
ral houn  haa  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  nnder  the  disadvantage  of  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  General  Stuart,  on  receiv- 
ing intelliffence  of  the  attack,  marched  with  a 
strong  body  of  Europeans,  and  encountering 
the  division  of  the  enemy  which  was  acting 
on  the  rear  of  the  Engli^  brigade,  put  them 
to  flight  after  a  smart  engagement  of  about 
half  an  hour's  duration.  The  attack  in  the 
front  still  continued,  and  on  reaching  it  Gene- 
ral Stuart  found  the  men  nearly  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  almost  destitute  of  ammunition  ; 
but  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided,  and 
the  enemy  retreated  in  all  directions. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  the  sultan 
having  advanced  to  oppose  General  Harris, 
this  attack  was  made  under  his  personal  com- 
mand, and  he  was  probably  encouraged  to  it 
by  the  recollection  of  the  success  which  some 
years  before  had  followed  an  attempt  not  very 
dissimilar,  in  the  destruction  of  the  force  under 
Colonel  Baillie.  The  sultan,  however,  in  this 
instance  sained  neither  honour  nor  advantage. 
His  Ices  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  two 
thousand,  while  that  of  the  English  fell  short 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  discovery  thus 
made  of  the  unexpected  proximity  of  Tippoo 
induced  General  Stuart  to  change  the  dispo- 
siUon  of  bis  force,  and  to  abandon  the  post 
occupied  at  Sedasseer.  This  circumstance  en- 
ablea  the  sultan,  with  his  usual  veracity,  to 
claim  a  victory.  It  was  apprehended  that  he 
might  hazard  another  attack,  but»  after  re- 
maining several  days  on  the  spot  which  he 
had  first  occupied,  he  retired  without  attempt- 
ing again  to  disturb  the  English  force  under 
Genend  Stuart.  His  efforts  were  now  directed 
to  resist  the  advance  of  General  Harris,  who, 
having  been  joined  by  the  contingent  of  Hy- 
derabad and  the  troops  of  Nizam  Ali,  had 
crossed  the  Mysorean  firontier,  with  an  army 
about  thirty-seven  thousand  strong,  on  the  day 
on  which  Tippoo  had  encamped  near  Peria- 
patam.  His  march  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  but  they  were  surmounted  by  care 
and  perseverance,  and  on  the  27th  of  ifaroh 
the  army  of  the  Camatic  had  advanced  to 
MallaveUy,  within  forty  miles  of  Seringapatam. 
Here  the  enemy  occupied  some  heights,  from 
which  they  opened  a  cannonade  upon  the 
English  force.  A  general  action  followed,  in 
which  Tippoo  was  defeated,  with  severe  loss. 
He  retired,  and  his  subsequent  movement  was 
desiffned  to  place  his  army  in  the  rear  of  that 
of  General  Harris,  who  he  expected  would 
advance  towards  Seringapatam  by  the  route 
taken  by  Xiord  Com^nUlis.  On  that  route 
Tippoo  had  taken  his  usual  precaution  of 
destroying  all  the  forage.  But  the  sultan 
was  disappointed  of  the  success  which  he  had 
anticipated.  At  an  early  period  of  the  march, 
General  Harris  had  formed  the  design  of 
crossing  the  Cauveiy  at  a  lord  some  distance 
below  Seringapatam.  The  motives  to  this 
deviation  from  the  uraal  route  were  various : 


one  object  was  to  mislead  the  enemy,  another, 
to  facilitate  communication  with  the  army  of 
Malabar  and  with  the  corps  under  Colonel  Brown 
and  Colonel  Read.  Besides  these  inducements, 
the  ford  was  said  to  be  easy,  the  country  was 
believed  to  have  escaped  the  operation  of  the 
devastating  policy  of  Tippoo,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Seringapatam  was  regarded  &s  the  least 
defensible.  The  detour  was  efiected  so  secretly, 
that  the  army,  with  its  park  and  ordnance,  had 
crossed  the  river  and  encamped  near  the  fort  of 
Soorilly  before  Tippoo  was  aware  of  the  move- 
ment. When,  too  late,  be  became  apprized 
of  it,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  We  have 
arrived  at  the  last  stage,"  and  to  have  so- 
lemnly demanded  of  his  principal  officers 
what  was  their  determination.  They  answered 
by  professing  their  readiness  to  die  with  him, 
and  henceforward  every  act  of  resistance  or 
defence  was  performed  under  the  chilling  in- 
fiuenoe  of  despondency. 

The  advance  of  the  British  army,  after  cross- 
ing the  Cauvery,  to  the  position  intended  to 
be  taken  up  before  Seringapatam,  was  riow. 
The  distance  was  only  twenty-eight  miles ; 
but  though  undisturbed  by  the  enemy,  such 
was  the  exhausted  state  of  tiie  draught  cattle, 
that  five  days  were  consumed  in  perfoimingit. 
The  deficiency  of  these  animals  had  seriously 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  army  from  its 
commencement.  It  had  been  a  source  of  com- 
plaint from  the  time  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  if 
not  from  an  earlier  period ;  but  no  measures 
had  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  inconve- 
nience. The  neglect  perhaps  was  enoounged, 
if  it  were  not  originated,  by  the  sanguine  be- 
lief which  was  so  widely  entertained,  that  every 
war  in  which  the  English  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  India,  was  to  be  the  last.  At  length 
the  capital  of  Tippoo  was  within  view,  and  the 
English  general  issued  an  order  at  once  brief 
and  inspiring.  It  ran  thus : — **  The  com- 
mander-in-chief takes  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  deep  sense  of  the  general  exer- 
tions of  the  troops  throughout  a  long  and 
tedious  march  in  the  enemy's  country  with  the 
largest  equipment  ever  known  to  move  with 
any  army  in  India.  He  congratulates  officers 
and  men  on  the  sight  of  Seringapatam.  A 
continuance  of  the  same  exertions  will  shortly 
put  an  end  to  their  labours,  and  place  the 
British  colours  in  triumph  on  its  walls." 

The  operations  of  the  British  army  were 
promptly  commenced.  On  the  night  of  its 
arrival  at  its  position,  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  enemy's  advanced  posts.  It  partially 
&iled ;  but  the  attack  being  renewed  on  the 
following  morning,  was  completely  successful. 
On  that  day,  General  Floyd  was  dispatched 
with  a  considerable  body  of  in&ntry  and  ca- 
valry, and  twenty  field-pieces,  to  join  General 
Stuart.  Tippoo  made  a  large  detachment  t« 
intercept  them  ;  but  all  attempts  failed,  and 
the  united  bodies  joined  General  Harris  in 
safety  at  Seringapatam.  Before  their  arrival, 
Tippoo  had  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Harris  the  first  that  he  had  forwarded  to  any 
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EngliBh  aniborttj  for  a  ooDsiderable  period. 
Its  purport  was  to  declare  that  the  writer  had 
adhered  firmly  to  treaties,  and  to  demand  the 
meaning  of  the  advance  of  the  Eoglish  armies, 
and  the  occasion  of  hostilities.  The  EDglish 
commander  answered  bj  directing  the  sultan's 
attention  to  the  letters  of  the  governor-general 
for  explanation. 

The  preparations  of  the  siege  continued  to 
be  carried  on,  and  much  was  effected  of  great 
importance,  the  relation  of  which  would  be 
tedious.  On  the  17th  of  April  an  attempt 
made  by  the  enemy  to  establish  a  redoubt 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  was  defeated 
by  a  force  under  Colonel  Vaughan  Hart, 
though  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
fort.  The  post  thus  gained  by  the  English 
was  connected  with  o&ers  previously  estab- 
lished, with  a  view  to  the  future  operations  of 
the  siege. 

The  20th  of  April  was  marked  by  a  tardy 
overture  from  !nppoo  to  negotiate.  The 
governor-general  had  prepared  General  Harris 
to  enter  on  this  task  by  transmitting  with  his 
final  instructions,  on  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
pugn,  drafts  of  two  treaties,  eitiier  of  which 
he  was  authorised  to  adopt  under  certain 
specified  circumstances.  After  consulting  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  assist  the  general 
in  political  arrangements,  he  determined,  in 
reply  to  the  sultan's  advance,  to  transmit  a 
draft  of  preliminaries  embodying  the  con- 
ditions of  the  less  favourable  of  the  two 
proposed  treaties  between  which  he  had  to 
choose.  This,  as  it  appeared  from  a  despatch 
addressed  by  the  governor-general  to  General 
Harris  three  days  after  the  date  of  the  over- 
ture, and  when,  consequently,  the  former  was 
not  aware  of  its  having  been  made,  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  views  of  the 
course  proper  to  be  taken  under  the  state 
of  circumstances  which  then  existed.  The 
articles  thus  proposed  to  Tippoo  provided  for 
the  reception  at  his  court  of  an  ambassador 
firom  eacn  of  the  allies ;  for  the  immediate 
dismissal  of  all  foreigners  being  natives  of 
countries  at  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  for  the 
renunciation  by  the  sultan  of  his  connection 
with  the  French,  and  for  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  that  people  from  his  service  and 
dominions ;  for  the  cession  to  the  allies  of  one- 
half  the  dominions  of  which  he  stood  possessed 
at  the  commencement  of  war ;  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  claims  of  'Tippoo  to  any 
districts  in  dispute  with  the  allies  or  the  Rajah 
of  Coorg ;  for  the  payment  to  the  allies  of 
two  crorea  of  sicca  rupees,  one-half  imme- 
diately, and  the  remainder  within  six  months ; 
for  the  release  of  prisoners ;  and  for  the 
delivery  of  hostages  as  security  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  previous  stipulations.  These 
conditions  were  severe,  but  not  more  severe 
than  justice  and  necessity  warranted.  While 
Tippoo  retained  the  power  of  being  mischie- 
vous^ it  was  certain  he  would  never  cease  to 
afford  cause  for  alarm.  ISo  intense  was  his 
hatred  of  the  English,  and  so  perfidious  his 


character,  that,  instead  of  allowing  lum  the 
choice  of  retaining  a  diminished  share  of 
dominion  and  inflaenoe,  or  of  losing  all,  the 
British  authorities  would  have  been  justified 
in  declaring,  like  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
at  a  later  date,  with  regard  to  another  enemy, 
that  they  "would  no  more  treat  with  him, 
nor  with  any  member  of  his  fiimily." 

General  Harris  required  an  answer  to  be 
sent  within  forty-eight  hours,  together  with 
the  required  hostages  and  the  first  crore  of 
rupees,  under  pain  of  extending  his  demand 
to  the  surrender  of  Seringapatam.  No  answer 
arrived,  and  the  labours  of  the  besiegers  went 
briskly  on.  They  were  only  suspended  when 
an  attack  from  the  enemy  required  to  be 
repelled  ;  and  in  these  confiicts  success  in- 
variablv  rested  with  the  English.  On  the 
26th  of  April  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  their  last  exterior  entrench- 
ment, distant  something  less  than  four  hnudrsd 
yards  from  the  fort,  covered  on  the  right  by  a 
redoubt,  and  on  the  left  by  a  small  circular 
work  open  in  the  rear.  The  duty  was  en- 
trusted to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  commanded 
in  the  trenches.  It  was  a  service  of  difficulty ; 
bat,  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  of  the 
following  morning,  was  successfully  performed, 
though  not  withoat  considerable  loss.  This 
achievement  seems  to  have  been  deeply  felt  by 
Tippoo ;  and,  shaking  off  the  lethargy  or  the 
disdain  which  had  hitherto  withheld  him  from 
replying  to  General  Harris's  proposals,  he 
despatched  another  letter,  acknowledging 
their  transmission,  but  alleging  that>  as  the 
points  in  question  were  weighty,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  ambassadors  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  was  about  to  send 
two  persons  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and 
explanation.  General  Harris,  in  his  answer, 
offered  Tippoo  once  more  the  advantage  of 
the  proposals  formerly  transmitted,  without 
an  addition  to  the  demands  therein  made ;  but 
declined  to  receive  vakeels,  unless  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  required  hostages  and 
specie,  in  recognition  of  the  terms  being 
accepted.  The  sultan's  determination  was 
demanded  by  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
day.  No  reply  was  forwarded  by  him  ;  and 
from  the  moment  in  which  he  received  this 
communication  from  General  Harris,  he  is 
represented  as  passing  rapidly  through  an 
agony  of  grief  into  a  silent  stupor,  firom  which 
he  seldom  awoke  except  for  the  purpose  of 
professing  a  confidence  which  he  could  not 
feel,  that  his  capital  would  be  successfully 
defended. 

On  the  80th  of  April  the  fire  of  the  English 
batteries  was  opened  for  the  important  opera- 
tion of  breaching ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  May  the  breach  was  considered  practi- 
cable. Before  daybreak  on  the  4th  the  troops 
destined  for  the  assault  were  stationed  in  the 
trenches.  They  consisted  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  European,  and  about 
eighteen  hundred  native  innntiy.  The  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  Major-General  Baird. 
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The  inBtrnctiona  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
this  officer  were,  to  make  the  capture  of  the 
rampart  his  first  object.  For  this  purpose 
General  Baird  divided  the  force  under  his 
command  into  two  columns  ;  one  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dunlop,  the  other  by 
Colonel  Sherbrook.  The  assault  was  to  take 
place  at  one  o'clock;  and  at  a  few  minutes 
past  that  hour,  General  Baird,  having  com- 
pleted all  his  arrangements,  stepped  out  of 
the  trench,  and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed, 
"Now,  my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove 
yourselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  British 
soldiers !"  In  an  instant  both  columns  rushed 
from  the  trenches,  and  entered  the  bed  of  the 
river  under  oover  of  the  fire  from  the  batteries. 
They  were  instantly  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
and  assailed  by  a  heavy  fire  of  rockets  and 
musketry.  On  the  previous  night  the  river 
had  been  examined  by  two  officers  named 
Farquar  and  Lalor,  and  sticks  had  been  set 
up  to  indicate  the  most  convenient  place  for 
fording.  Both  the  attacking  parties  ascended 
the  glacis  and  the  breaches  in  the  fausse-braye 
together.  On  the  slope  of  the  breach  the 
forlorn  hope  was  encountered  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  en- 
gaged fell  in  the  struggle  ;  but  the  assailants 
pressed  on,  and  within  seven  minutes  after 
they  had  issued  from  their  trenches,  the  British 
flag  was  waving  firom  the  summit  of  the 
breach. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  force  was  collected,  the 
two  parties  filed  off  right  and  left,  according 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  General  Baird.  The 
party  detached  for  the  right  marched  rapidly 
forward  on  the  southern  rampart,  under 
Colonel  Sherbrook.  The  gallantry  of  Captain 
MoUe,  commanding  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Scotch  brigade,  was  eminently  conspicuous 
and  serviceable.  Kunning  forward  almost 
singly,  he  pursued  the  enemy  till  he  reached 
a  mud  cavalier,  where  he  planted  a  flag  and 
displayed  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword. 
His  men  soon  collected  around  him,  and  being 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  troops  engaged  in 
this  attack,  they  advanced  rapidly,  the  enemy 
retreating  before  their  bayonets.  The  remain- 
ing cavaliers  were  carried  in  succession,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  after  ascending  the  breach, 
the  party,  after  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
southern  ramparts,  arrived  at  that  portion  of 
them  surmounting  the  eastern  gateway. 

The  progress  of  the  column  which  had 
proceeded  to  the  left  was  not  quite  so  rapid. 
Colonel  Dunlop,  by  whom  it  was  commanded, 
had  been  wounded  in  the  conflict  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  breach ;  and  just  as  the  party 
began  to  advance  from  that  point,  the  re- 
sistance in  front  was  powerfully  aided  by  the 
flanking  musketry  of  the  inner  ramparts. 
All  the  leading  officers  being  either  killed  or 
disabled,  Lieutenant  Farquar  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  but  instantly  fell 
dead.  Captain  Lambton,  brigade-major  to 
General  Baird,  now  assumed  the  conmiand ; 
and  the  column,  though  not  without  some- 


times being  brought  to  a  stand,  pushed  for* 
ward,  killing  many  of  the  enemy  and  driving 
the  rest  before  them,  till  they  reached  a  point 
where  the  approach  of  the  right  column  was 
perceptible.  Here  the  enemy  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  the  slaughter 
became  dreadful.  The  operations  of  this 
column  were  ably  supported  by  a  detachment 
under  Captain  Goodall,  which,  having  effected 
a  passage  over  the  ditch  between  the  exterior 
and  interior  ramparts,  took  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  result  of  these  combined 
attacks  was,  that  when  both  divisions  of  the 
British  force  met  on  the  eastern  rampart,  the 
whole  of  the  works  were  in  their  possession. 
The  only  remaining  objects  of  anxiety  were 
the  palace  and  person  of  the  sultan. 

With  regard  to  the  sultan  the  greatest  un- 
certainty prevailed.  Whether  or  not  he  had 
perished  in  the  conflict,  and,  if  he  still  survi  ved, 
whether  he  had  effected  his  escape,  or  re- 
mained to  fall  with  his  capital  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  were  questions  to  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtuned.  Three 
officers  of  the  general  staff.  Majors  Dallas, 
Allan,  and  Beatson,  passing  along  the  ram- 
parts, discovered  three  men  desperately  wound- 
ed and  apparently  dead.  Two  of  these,  from 
their  dress  and  other  circumstances,  appeared 
persons  of  distinction  ;  and  one,  upon  exami- 
nation, manifesting  signs  of  remaining  life, 
was  raised  by  the  British  officers.  It  was  not 
the  sultan,  as  had  been  conjectured,  but  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  officers,  named  Sved 
Saib.  He  was  recognized  by  Major  Daliaa, 
who  addressed  him  by  his  name.  He  had 
previously  appeared  excited  and  alarmed,  but 
the  kind  bearing  of  the  British  officers,  and 
the  recognition  of  his  person  by  one  of  them, 
seemed  to  divest  him  of  fear,  and  he  became 
instantly  composed  and  tranquil.  He  raised 
Major  Dallas's  hand  to  his  forehead  and  em- 
braced his  knees,  bat  viras  unable  to  speak. 
On  partaking  of  some  water,  his  power  of 
speech  returned,  and  he  inquired  how  Major 
Dallas  came  to  know  him.  Being  informed 
that  he  was  the  officer  commanding  the  escort 
of  the  commissioners  at  Mangalore  many  years 
before,  Syed  Saib  at  once  recollected  him.  A 
surgeon,  passing,  was  called  by  the  officers  to 
the  assistance  of  the  wounded  man,  but  having 
with  him  neither  instruments  nor  dressings,  he 
was  unable  to  afford  any.  The  palanquin  of 
Syed  Saib  wsa  then  sent  for  to  convey  him  to 
camp,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  in- 
quire if  the  sultan  was  in  the  fort.  Syed 
answered  that  he  was  in  the  palace.  The  at- 
tention  of  the  British  officers  was  now  called 
off  by  a  firing  of  musketry  occasioned  by  a 
sally  of  the  enemy,  and  they  left  Syed  Saib  in 
the  charge  of  two  sepoys.  But  their  kindness 
was  unavailing.  Soon  after  the  departure  of 
those  who  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  him  from 
death,  the  unfortunate  man  attempted  to  rise, 
but  staggering  from  the  weakness  occasioned 
by  his  wound,  he  fell  into  the  inner  ditch. 

^e  firing  which  interrupted  the  attentions 
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shown  by  the  three  officevp  to  Syed  Saib  haviDg 
ceased,  they  proceeded  to  a  spot  where  they 
oonld  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace.  There  they  could  per- 
ceive a  cumber  of  persons  assembled  as  in 
durbar,  one  or  two  being  seated,  and  others 
approaching  them  with  great  respect.  They 
then  sought  Grenend  Bainl,  to  communicate  to 
that  officer  what  they  had  heard,  and  what 
they  had  observed.  The  general  had  previously 
received  information  of  similar  import,  and 
had  halted  his  troops  for  refreshment,  before  he 
proceeded  to  summon  the  palace.  The  men 
being  somewhat  recovered,  and  the  neoessary 
preparations  made  for  attack,  should  the  sum- 
mons be  disregarded.  Major  Allan  was  des- 
patched to  offer  protection  to  the  sultan  and 
every  person  within  the  palace,  on  immediate 
and  unconditional  surrenaer.  Having  fiutened 
a  white  cloth  on  a  sergeant's  pike,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  some  European  and  native  troops 
to  execute  his  mission.  He  found  part  of  the 
88rd  regiment  drawn  up  before  the  palace,  and 
several  of  Tippoo's  servants  in  the  balcony, 
apparently  in  great  consternation.  Major 
Allan  made  the  communioation  with  which  he 
was  charged,  and  desired  that  immediate  inti- 
mation of  it  might  be  given  to  the  sultan.  In 
a  short  time  the  killadar  and  another  officer 
came  over  the  terrace  of  the  fix)nt  building 
and  descended  by  an  unfinished  part  of  the 
waU.  They  evidently  laboured  under  great 
embarrassment,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  delay,  with  a  view, 
as  Major  AUan  thouffht,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability,  of  effecting  their  escape 
under  cover  of  the  night.  To  these  function- 
aries Mijor  Allan  repeated  the  substance  of 
his  message;  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
neglecting  it ;  uiged  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate determination ;  pledged  himself  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  promise  which  he  bore ; 
and,  finally,  required  to  be  admitted  into  the 
palace,  that  he  might  repeat  his  assurances  of 
safety  to  the  sultan  himself.  To  this  proposal 
Tippoo's  servants  manifested  great  disUke,  but 
Major  Allan  insisted,  and  called  upon  two 
English  officers,  one  of  whom  spoke  the  native 
language  with  extraordinary  fluency,  to  ac- 
company him.  The  party  ascended  by  the 
broken  wall,  and  from  thence  lowered  them- 
selves down  on  a  terrace  where  a  large  body 
of  armed  men  were  assembled.  It  was  forth- 
with explained  to  these  persons,  that  the  flag 
borne  by  Major  Allan  was  a  pledge  of  security 
to  them,  provided  no  resistance  was  offered ; 
and  a  singular  step  was  taken  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion. 
"With  a  degree  of  confidence  which  can  only  be 
characterized  as  imprudent  and  rash.  Major 
Allan  took  off  his  sword,  and  placed  it  in 
charge  of  Tippoo's  officers.  The  situation  of 
the  sultan  was  still  unascertained.  The  kiUadar 
and  other  persons  affirmed  that  he  was  not  in 
the  palace,  though  his  fiunily  were.  The 
Oriental  fondness  for  delay  was  still  indulged, 


and  the  killadar  seemed  not  to  know  in  what 
manner  to  act.  After  a  further  repetition  of 
the  assurances  and  the  warnings  which  had 
been  already  given,  the  latter  being  enforced 
by  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  troops  before 
the  palace,  which  the  killadar  was  apprized 
could  not  be  restrained  without  difficulty,  that 
personage  and  his  companions  left  the  British 
officers,  who  now  began  to  feel  their  position 
critical.  A  number  of  persons  continued  to 
move  hurriedly  backwards  and  forwards  within 
t^e  palace,  and  of  the  object  of  these  move- 
ments Major  Allan  and  his  colleagues  were 
neoessarily  ignorant.  He  hesitated  whether 
he  should  not  resume  his  sword;  but,  with 
more  prudence  than  he  had  displayed  in 
divesting  himself  of  the  means  of  defence,  he 
resolved  to  abide  by  the  choice  which  he  had 
made,  lest  by  an  appearance  of  distrust  he 
should  precipitate  some  dreadful  act.  The 
people  on  the  terrace,  however,  appeared  to 
be  anxious  for  the  suooess  of  the  British  misdon, 
and  to  feel  great  alarm  at  the  possibility  of  its 
failure.  They  entreated  that  the  flag  might 
be  held  in  a  conspicuous  position,  in  order  at 
once  to  give  confidence  to  the  inmates  of  the 
palace,  and  prevent  the  English  troops  from 
forcing  the  gates.  At  length  the  forbearance 
of  Major  Allan  became  exhausted,  and  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  who  were 
admitted  to  be  in  the  palace,  urging  upon  them 
once  more  the  necessity  of  decision,  and  in- 
forming them  that  his  time  was  limited.  They 
answered  that  they  would  receive  him  as  soon 
as  a  carpet  could  be  spread  for  the  purpose, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  killadar  reappeared 
to  conduct  him  to  their  presence. 

He  was  introduced  to  two  of  the  princes, 
one  of  whom  he  recollected  from  having  wit- 
nessed his  delivery,  with  another  brother,  into 
the  charge  of  Lord  Comwallis,  as  a  hostage  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  treaty  concluded 
by  that  nobleman  with  their  father.  Painfal 
and  humiliating  as  was  that  scene  to  the  house 
of  Tippoo,  it  was  exceeded  in  bitterness  of 
calamity  by  the  spectacle  which  Major  Allan 
now  witneased.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  were  then 
to  be  temporary  residents  with  the  English  till 
the  territorial  cessions  could  be  effected,  and 
the  pecuniary  payments  made,  by  which  their 
fiither  had  agreed  to  purchase  the  privilege  of 
retaining  his  place  among  sovereign  princes. 
They  had  now  before  them  nothing  but  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  a  foreign  power  which 
held  possession  of  the  capital  of  tneir  country^ 
which  could  dispose  at  pleasure  of  every 
vestige  of  territory  which  yet  owned  Tippoo 
as  its  lord,  and  to  whose  humanity  himself 
and  his  fiunily  would  owe  their  lives  should 
they  be  spared.  The  feelings'  of  despondency 
and  fear  resulting  from  these  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, were  strongly  depicted  on  the 
features  and  indicated  by  the  manner  of  tha 
princes,  notwithstanding  their  efforts  to  sup- 
press their  exhibition.  Major  Allan  having 
endeavoured  to  give  them  confidence  by  re- 
ferring to  the  objects  of  his  mission,  represented 
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the  impoMibiliiy  of  their  Other's  escape,  and 
entreated  them,  as  the  only  way  of  preserriog 
his  life,  to  discover  the  place  of  his  cooceal- 
ment.  They  answered^  that  he  was  not  in  the 
palace.  Major  Allan  then  proposed  that  the 
gates  should  be  opened  to  the  English.  This 
renewed  the  alarm  which  the  courteons  bear- 
ing and  pacific  assurances  of  the  British  officer 
iMd,  in  some  degree,  calmed,  and  they  ex- 
pressed a  disinclination  to  take  so  important 
a  step  without  the  authority  of  the  snltan. 
Tlie  necessity  of  yielding  being,  howeyer, 
again  strongly  pressed,  and  Major  Allan 
having  promised  to  post  a  guard  of  their  own 
sepoys  within  the  palace,  and  a  party  of  Euro- 
peans without,  to  suffer  no  person  to  enter 
without  his  own  special  authority,  and  to  re- 
turn and  remain  with  the  princes  till  General 
Baird  arriyed,  they  consented,  and  the  palace 
gates  opened  to  admit  as  conquerors  that 
people  whose  utter  expulsion  from  India  had 
been  meditated  by  its  master. 

Before  the  gates  was  General  Baird,  and 
Major  Allan  was  ordered  to  bring  the  princes 
to  the  general's  presence.  Alarmed  and  re- 
luctant, they  raised  various  objections  to 
quitting  the  palace,  but  at  length  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  to  the  gate.  The  mo- 
ment was  not  the  most  favourable  for  their 
introduction,  for  General  Baird  had  not  long 
before  received  information  of  Tippoo,  in  strict 
accordance  vrith  his  character,  having  murdered 
a  number  of  English  prisoners  who  had  faXlen 
into  his  hands.  His  indignation  was  highly 
excited,  and  to  a  feeling  natural  and  even 
laudable  in  itself  may  pemaps  be  ascribed  tib 
harshness  which,  in  one  respect,  he  seems  to 
have  manifested  towards  the  captive  sons  of 
Tippoo.  He  in  the  first  instance  hesitated  to 
confirm  the  conditions  made  with  them  by 
Major  Allan,  unless  they  would  inform  him 
where  their  fktber  was.  The  attempt  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  iniormation  failed,  and  the 
general  finally  assured  the  princes  of  protection 
and  safety.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
General  Baird  had  any  serious  intention  of 
violating  a  promise  solemnly  made  by  one  of 
his  officers  under  instructions  from  himself, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  possession  of  the  palace 
had  been  obtained  ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  glory  earned  by  the  capture  of  Sering- 
apatam  should  have  been  shaded  by  even  the 
appearance  of  want  of  generosity  or  good  faith. 
Apart,  indeed,  from  all  referenoe  to  the  special 
obligation  which  the  British  authorities  had 
incurred,  the  attempt  to  extort  from  the  terror 
of  the  sons  an  exposure  of  the  retreat  of  the 
father  must  be  condemned,  as  at  variance  with 
some  of  the  holier  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
There  was  no  proof  that  the  young  men  who 
were  now  the  prisoners  of  the  British  general, 
had  participated  in  the  guilt  arising  from 
the  murder  of  his  soldiers ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  subjected  to  moral  torture 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  retreat  of 
the  criminal,  he   being   their  father.      The 


bution  which  could  be  inflicted,  but  if  even  ho 
had   been  found  within  the  palace,  he  must 
have  shared  the  safety  promised  to  all  beneath  , 
its  roof,  or  the  honour  of  the  British  nation 
would  have  been  irreparably  tarnished. 

A  minute  search  throughout  the  palace  was 
ordered,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  person  of 
the  sultan,  who,  notwithstanding  the  denial 
of  his  followers,  was  yet  believed  to  be  within 
its  walls.  The  zenana  was  exempted  from 
scrutiny,  but  a  guard  was  placed  round  it 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Tippoo  if  he 
were  concealed  there.  The  search  was  un- 
availing,  and  information  was  next  sought  by 
acting  on  the  fears  of  the  killadar.  This 
officer,  upon  being  threatened,  placed  his  hands 
on  the  hilt  of  Major  Allan's  sword,  and 
solemnly  repeated  his  former  protestation, 
that  the  sultan  was  not  in  the  palace ;  adding, 
however,  and  as  it  seems  for  the  first  time^ 
that  he  lay  wounded  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
fort.  To  the  spot  which  he  named  he  offered 
to  conduct  the  British  officers,  and  professed 
himself  ready  to  submit  to  any  punishment 
which  the  general  might  be  pleas^  to  inflict, 
if  he  were  found  to  have  deceived  him.  The 
pkce  to  which  the  killadar  led  was  a  gateway 
on  the  north  side  of  the  fort.  Here  hundreds 
of  dead  bodies  were  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  the  darkness  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  either  form  or  features.  Lights 
were  procured,  and  an  examination  of  the 
fallen  victims  of  ambition  was  commenced. 
The  discovery  of  the  sultan's  palanquin,  and 
of  a  wounded  person  lying  under  it,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  object  of  the  search  was 
attained ;  but  the  man  whose  position  in  this 
scene  of  death  and  carnage  appeared  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  sultan,  was  only  one  of  his 
confidential  servants  who  had  attended  him 
throughout  the  day.  But  the  necessity  for 
further  search  was  at  an  end.  The  wounded 
servant  pointed  to  the  spot  where  his  master 
had  fidlen ;  and  a  body  dragged  from  the 
accumulated  mass  above  and  around  it  was 
recogniased  by  the  killadar  as  that  of  the  sultan. 
Being  placed  in  a  palanquin,  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  palace,  where  multiplied  testimonies  to 
its  identity  removed  all  ground  for  doubt. 

Tippoo  had  fallen,  but  his  fall  was  scarcely 
known,  and  it  cerUiinly  contributed  nothing 
towards  the  result  of  the  day.  During  the  last 
fourteen  days  of  the  siege  he  had  fixed  his 
abode  at  a  place  formerly  occupied  by  a  water- 
gate,  which  Tippoo  had  some  yearly  before 
closed.  Here  he  erected  a  small  stone  choultry, 
enclosed  by  curtains,  and  four  small  tents  were 
fixed  for  his  servants  and  luggage.  Over- 
whelmed with  despondency,  he  sought  con- 
solation in  those  miserable  dogmas,  half  com- 
moopUce,  half  paradox,  which  have  so  often 
passed  current  as  sound  philosophy,  and 
struggled  to  renovate  hope  by  the  delusions  of 
judicial  astrology.  A  rigid  Mahometan,  he 
did  not  in  the  hour  of  his  distress  disdain  the 
knowledge  which  the  brahmins  were  reputed 


cruelty  of  Tippoo  merited  the  severest  retri-  to  possess,  and  their  art  was  invoked  for  the 
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sultan's  information.  Either  from  the  effect 
of  chance,  or  from  observation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  siege,  both  Mahometan  and 
Hindoo  astrologers  declared  the  4th  of  May  a 
day  of  danger.  To  avert  the  threatened  cala- 
mity, the  brahmins  recommended  an  oblation, 
and  the  fears  of  the  sultan  induced  him  to 
bestow  the  means  of  making  it.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  peril  was  apprehended, 
he  proceeded  to  the  palace,  bathed,  and,  Mus- 
sulman as  he  was,  presented,  through  a  brahmin 
of  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  the  I'equired 
oblation  with  all  the  customary  formalities. 
A  jar  of  oil  formed  part  of  the  offering ;  and, 
in  compliance  with  a  Hindoo  custom,  the 
sultan  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  aspect  of 
fate  from  the  form  of  his  face  as  reflected  from 
the  suT&ce  of  the  oil.  Whether  the  exhibition 
indicated  good  or  evil  is  not  known ;  but,  as 
Colonel  Wilks  observes,  the  result  depends 
on  mechanical  causes,  and  *'  the  reflection  of 
any  face  may  be  formed  to  any  fortune." 
About  noon  the  sultan  had  completed  the 
ceremonies  which  despair  had  led  him  to 
practise  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency  as  a 
believer  in  Mahomet,  and  he  repaired  to  the 
choultry  to  partake  of  his  mid-day  repast.  On 
his  way  he  was  informed  by  two  spies  that 
the  besiegers  were  preparing  to  storm.  He 
remarked,  that  an  assault  by  day  was  not 
probable.  An  officer  who  commanded  near 
the  breach  also  apprized  him  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  unusual  number  of  men  in  the 
trenches,  and  recommended  that  orders  should 
be  issued  for  the  troops  to  be  on  the  alert. 
Tippoo  again  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
attempt  to  assault  would  not  be  made  by  day ; 
and  coolly  added,  that  if  it  should,  the  attack 
must  be  repelled.  The  next  intelligence  that 
reached  him  was  calamitous.  It  announced 
the  death,  by  a  cannon-ball,  of  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  last  communication, 
and  who  was  one  of  his  chief  officers.  The 
sultan  was  agitated,  but  gave  the  orders  neces- 
sary for  the  occasion,  and  sat  down  to  his 
repast.  It  was  yet  unfinished  when  he  re- 
ceived a  report  that  the  storm  had  commenced, 
and  he  hastened  to  the  northern  rampart. 

He  found  that  the  English  had  surmounted 
the  breach,  and  placing  himself  behind  one  of 
the  traverses  of  the  rampart,  he  fired  seven  or 
eight  times  on  the  assailants,  and,  as  was 
believed  by  those  who  attended  him,  killed 
several  Europeans.  The  flight  of  his  troops 
before  the  victorious  besiegers  compelled  him 
to  retire;  though  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered  for  making  a  stand,  he  is  stated  to 
have  embraced  it.  But  no  efforts  which  he 
was  able  to  make  could  turn  the  current  of 
success.  He  had  received  a  slight  wound, 
and  the  exertions  which  he  was  unavaiUngly 
making  rendered  painful  the  lameness  under 
which  he  hiboured.  Finding  a  horse,  he 
mounted  and  rode  towards  the  gate  of  the 
interior  work,  with  what  object  does  not 
appear.  Here  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
right  side  from  a  musket-ball.    He  rode  for- 


ward a  few  paces,  when  he  received  another 
ball  in  his  left  breast,  and  his  horse  was  at  the 
same  moment  brought  down.     The  £ftiibful 
servant  who  had  accompanied  him  through  the 
day,  and  who  survived  to  point  to  his  con- 
querors the  place  where  the  tyrant  had  fallen, 
urged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  Engluh 
soldiers  who  were  pressing  forward,  as  the 
most  probable  means  of  preserving  his  life. 
But  the  instinct  of  guilt  forbade  this  course. 
Tippoo  remembered  that  he  had  recently  mur- 
dered some  of  their  comrades  with  circum- 
stances of  great  barbarity,  and  he  apprehended 
that  by  disoovering  who  be  was  he  should  bat 
accelerate  the  fate  which  bis  zealous  adherent 
thus    proposed    to    avert.      He    accordingly 
checked  the  imprudent  suggestion,  as  to  him 
it  appeared,  by  passionately  exclaiming,  "Are 
you  mad  t — ^be  silent  T'   But  silence,  though  it 
concealed  his  rank,  availed  not  to  preserve  his 
life.    Tippoo  was  placed  by  his  follower  in  his 
palanquin  under  an  arch  on  one  side  of  the 
gateway.    A  grenadier,  entering,  attempted  to 
seize  the  sultan's  sword-belt,  which  was  very 
rich.    Had  he  submitted  to  the  loss  without 
resistance,    the    man    would    probably  have 
pushed  on ;  but»  though  fiiinting  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  Tippoo  seized,  with  a  feeble  grasp,  a 
sword  which  was  near  him,  and  made  a  stroke 
at  the  soldier  who  had  thus  commenced  the 
work  of  plunder,  by  whom  he  was  immediately 
shot  through  the  temple.    The  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  his 
body  have  been  already  detailed. 
^  On  the  morning  after  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
p&tam,  an  English  officer,  having  gone  towania 
the  river  with  a  party  of  sepoys,  perceived  on 
the  opposite  side  a  few  horsemen,  one  of  whom 
waved  a  white  flag.    The  officer,  advancing  to 
the  bank,  was  met  by  one  of  the  horsemen, 
who  informed  him  that  Abdul  Khalik  was 
desirous  of  throwing  himself  on  the  protection 
of  the  English,  provided  his  personal  safety 
were  secured,  ana  his  honour  preserved.   This 
candidate  for  British  clemency  was  the  second 
son  of  Tippoo,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  princes 
who  had  formerly  been  received  by  the  Englieh 
governor-general  as  hostages  for  their  fiither'a 
good  £uth.    The  required  promise  of  security 
and  honourable  treatment  was  immediately 
given,  and  the  prince  surrendered  himself  to 
the  British  party.      In  the  evening  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  sultan  were  depoaited 
in  the  mausoleum  erected  by  Hyder  AU^  with 
all  the  pomp  which  could  be  bestowed.     The 
arrangements  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  principal  Mahometan  authorities ;  the 
chiefs  of  the  nizam's  army  joined  with  the 
followers  of  the  sultan  in  the  solemn  processioix 
which  followed  his  remains,  and  the  military 
honours  with  which  it  is  the  custom  of  Europe 
to  grace    the   soldier's    obsequies  aided    the 
solenmity  of  the  scene.    The  evening  closed 
with  a  dreadful  storm,  by  which  several  per-> 
sous  were  killed  and  many  more  severely  hart. 
Seringapatam  is  subject  to  such  visitationa, 
and  there  was   nothing  remarkable  in    the 
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Btorm  which  succeeded  the  funeral  rites  of 
Tippoo,  except  its  extraordinary  violence.  Yet 
the  imagination  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  consignment  of  the  body  of 
Tippoo  to  its  resting-place  was  followed  by  a 
desolating  convulsion  not  incongmous  with 
his  perturbed  and  mischievons  life. 

The  conquest  of  Seringapatam  was  not 
achieved  without  a  considerable  sacrifice,  but 
the  loss  of  the  British  array  was  less  severe 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  total 
amount  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missingi  in 
the  whole  of  the  operations  throughout  the 
siege,  fell  short  of  fifteen  hundred.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  cannot  be  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision ;  but  it  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the 
assault  alone,  eight  thousand  fell.  Dreadful 
as  it  is  to  reflect  on  such  slaughter,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  scarcely  any  of  the  unarmed 
inhabitants  were  injured.  A  few  unavoidably 
suffered  from  random  shot ;  but  the  assault 
being  made  by  daylight,  insured  the  power  of 
discrimination,  and  it  was  exercised  to  the 
utmost  practicable  extent. 

The  capture  of  Seringapatam  placed  in  pos- 
session of  the  victors  guns,  stores,  and  treasure 
to  a  large  amount.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pieces  of  ordnance  of  various  descriptions 
were  found  within  the  fort,  two  hundred  and 
eiehty-seveu  of  them  being  mounted  on  the 
fonifications.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
muskets  and  carbines  were  also  found,  a  great 
number  of  swords  and  accoutrements,  a  con- 
siderable weight  of  shot  and  powder,  and 
npede  and  jewels  exceeding  eleven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  value.  The  library  of  the 
sultan  was  not  the  least  remarkable  portion  of 
the  property  transferred  by  the  result  of  the 
siege.  The  books  were  of  small  value ;  but 
the  private  collection  of  state  papers  was  of 
incalculable  interest  and  importance,  as  they 
contributed  to  render  the  evidence  of  Tippoo's 
hatred  of  the  English,  and  the  extent  of  his 
intrigues  against  them,  too  strong  to  be  denied 
or  doubted  by  the  most  determined  advocates 
of  a  policy  undeviatingly  pacific.  The  history 
of  his  negotiation  with  the  government  of 
Mauritius,  and  of  its  consequences,  was  illus- 
trated by  copies  of  all  the  correspondence 
which  arose  out  of  those  proceedings.  Other 
documents  were  found,  relating  to  his  mi»- 
sions  to  Turkey  and  France.  Others,  again, 
developed  his  mtrigues  at  the  court  of  the 
nizam ;  and  among  these  were  copies  of  cor- 
respondence passing  between  Tippoo  and  cer- 
tain chiefs  of  the  nizam's  army  during  the  first 
campaign  of  Lord  Gomwallis.  The  evidence 
of  his  endeavours  to  engage  the  Mahrattas 
against  the  English  was  in  like  manner  con- 
firmed ;  and  it  was  further  shown,  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  greater  powers  of  India  that 
Tippoo  sought  to  unite  against  the  object  of 
hu  hatred — ^he  had  descended  to  solicit  many 
who  might  have  been  thought  too  unimportant 
for  their  friendship  to  be  desired  or  their  in- 
difference deprecated,  and  had  addressed  others 
who  might  have  been  supposed  too  distant  to 


attract  the  sultan's  attention.  "This  corre- 
spondenoe,"  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  by  whom 
it  was  examined,  ''proves  Tippoo  to  have  been 
extremely  active  in  bis  endeavours  to  open  and 
establish  an  interest  even  with  princes  whose 
names  might  be  supposed  to  have  hardly 
re.\ched  him."  The  intensity  of  his  hatred 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  observation, 
which  in  Asia  were  not  determined  even  by 
the  limits  of  India.  His  correspondence  was 
enlarged  to  Persia,  and  to  the  petty  sovereigns 
of  Arabia ;  and  its  single  and  invariable  object 
was  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East.  England  has  had  enemies  more 
able  and  more  formidable  than  Tippoo,  but 
never  one  more  bitter  or  more  implacable. 
Yet  even  he,  but  for  the  discoveries  made  at 
Seringapatam,  might  have  found  apologists 
among  those  who  can  discern  nothing  of  good 
in  the  policy  of  their  own  country,  and  nothing 
of  evil  in  the  character  of  its  enemies.  The 
recesses  of  the  sultan's  cabinet  furnished  proof 
which  set  at  defiance  all  the  arts  of  sophistry 
and  misrepresentation ;  and  which  as  amply 
vindicated  the  sagacity  which  had  penetrated 
the  views  of  Tippoo,  as  the  result  of  the  war 
attested  the  wisdom  and  energy  by  which  those 
views  had  been  counteracted. 

The  permanent  command  of  Seringapatam 
was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who 
exerted  himself  vigorously,  as  General  Baird 
had  ^previously  done,  to  restrain  excess,  and 
restore  order,  tranquillity,  and  confidence. 
The  inhabitants  who  had  quitted  the  city  soon 
began  to  return,  the  exercise  of  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry revived,  and  the  daily  commerce  inoi* 
dental  to  a  populous  town  recovered  its  wonted 
activity.  "  In  a  few  days,"  says  Major  Beat- 
son,  "  the  bazars  were  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
provisions  and  merchandise,  for  which  there 
was  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale.  The 
main  street  of  Seringapatam,  three  days  after 
the  fort  was  taken,  was  so  much  crowded  as 
to  be  almost  impassable,  and  exhibited  more 
the  appearance  of  a  fair  than  that  of  a  town 
taken  by  assault."  The  same  period  of  time 
was  sulncient  to  convince  the  military  cbieia 
that  their  best  course  was  to  bow  to  the  autho- 
rity which  had  succeeded  that  of  their  master. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Ali  Reza,  one  of  the 
vidLeels  who  had  accompanied  Tippoo's  son  to 
the  camp  of  Lord  Comwallia,  arrived  at  Se- 
ringapatam with  a  message  from  Kummer-oo- 
Deen,  the  puiport  of  which  was,  to  acquaint 
General  Harris  that,  as  fate  had  disposed  of 
'nppoo  Sultan  and  transferred  his  power  to 
the  hands  of  the  English,  he  begged  to  be 
admitted  to  a  conference,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  bad  sent  Ali  Reza  to  announce  that  tour 
thousand  men  under  his  command  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  general,  and  ready  to 
obey  his  orders.  Within  five  days  more,  all 
the  chiefs  who  continued  to  hold  military 
command,  including  Futteh  Hyder,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased  sultan,  had  personally 
tendered  their  submission  to  General  Harris, 
and  the  example  of  the  chiefs  was  promptly 
B  2 
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followed  by  the  whole  of  the  troops.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  General  Stuart,  with  the  army 
of  Bombay,  marched  from  Seriugapatam  on 
its  return  to  Malabar  by  way  of  Coorg.  A 
detachment  from  that  army  was  made  for  the 
occupation  of  Canara.  The  powerful  fortresses 
in  that  province,  and  in  other  parts  of  Mysore, 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors  ;  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  pursued  their  occupation  as  thoujErh 
no  change  had  taken  place,  and  a  general  dis- 
position was  manifested  to  submit  to  the  good 
fortune  of  those  whom  Tippoo,  in  the  insanity 
of  unreasoning  passion,  had  destined  to  dis- 
graceful flight  from  the  shores  of  India.  The 
fall  of  his  capital  and  his  own  death  had  put 
an  end  to  all  exercise  of  authority  in  the  name 
of  the  sultan  of  Mysore. 

The  occupation  of  the  conquered  country 
being  provided  for,  the  next  point  calling  for 
decision  was  its  ultimate  disposal.  The  go- 
vernor-general had  furnished  General  Harris 
with  instnictions  for  concluding  a  preliminary 
treaty  with  Tippoo,  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  infatuated  obstinacy  of  the 
sultan  and  the  extraordinary  success  which 
bad  thence  resulted  to  the  British  army,  had 
given  rise  to  a  state  of  things  different  from 
any  which  had  been  contemplated  in  framing 
those  instructions.  The  governor-general,  in 
consequence,  reserved  the  final  arrangementM 
for  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  himself. 
His  first  measure  was  to  call  for  information 
on  all  points  respecting  the  country  of  Mysore, 
and  the  possible  candidates  for  its  government^ 
and  for  the  views  of  .the  commissionera  upon 
the  subject.  In  conveying  to  them  his  orders 
on  these  points,  the  govemor-eeneral  took 
occasion  to  state  certain  princip^s  as  funda- 
mental, and  requiring  attention  in  any  mode 
of  settlement  that  might  be  adopted.  These 
were,  that  the  mode  of  settlement  to  be  pre- 
ferred was  that  which  would  unite  the  most 
speedy  restoration  of  peace  and  order  with  the 
greatest  practicable  degree  of  security  for  the 
continuance  of  both ;  that  with  this  view  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  Company,  but  those 
of  the  nizam,  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  of  the 
leadin?  chieftains  in  Mysore,  were  to  be  re- 
garded; that  the  military  power  Af  Mysore 
must  be  broken,  or  absolutely  identified  with 
that  of  the  Company ;  that  Seriugapatam  must 
be  in  effect  a  British  garrison,  under  whatever 
nominal  authority  it  might  be  placed,  and  that 
the  Company  must  retain  the  whole  of  the 
sultan's  territory  in  Malabar,  as  well  as  in 
Coimbatore  and  Daraporam,  with  the  heads  of 
all  the  passes  on  the  table-land.  Some  ot  these 
points,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  propounded 
by  the  governor-general  as  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  peace  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  views  of  the  governor-general  were  dis- 
tinguished not  less  by  moderation  than  by 
"wisdom.  The  justice  of  the  war  against  Tippoo 
could  be  denied  by  none  but  those  who  were 
deficient  either  in  intellect  or  candour ;  its 
success  was  as  little  open  to  dispute ;  and  the 
Company  and  the  nizam  consequently  enjoyed 


the  fullest  right,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
ceived principles  which  regulate  theoonductof 
nations  towards  each  other,  to  divide  betweeu 
themselves  the  territory  which  their  swords, 
drawn  in  a  lawfhl  cause,  had  won.  Clemency 
or  state  policy  might  urge  the  abandon- 
ment of  some  portion  of  their  claim,  but  their 
right  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  their  suc- 
cesses was  evident.  To  the  free  and  unchecked 
exercise  of  their  right  the  state  of  the  country 
offered  no  impediment.  The  people  appeared 
to  render  willing  obedienoe  to  the  new  autho- 
rity. There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  pro- 
bability of  any  outbreak  of  popular  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  former  government,  nor  of  any 
attempt  by  the  military  chieft  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Tippoo.  It  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  deceased  sultan  to  discourage  and  reduce 
all  power  founded  on  hereditary  right,  esta- 
blished ofiBoe,  or  territorial  possession,  and  to 
concentrate  all  authority,  and  as  much  as  was 
practicable  of  administrative  function,  in  him- 
self. Many  of  the  military  chieft  had  fallen 
in  the  war,  and  those  who  survived  had  yielded 
to  the  victors.  There  was  no  reason,  there- 
fore, to  apprehend  that  any  disposition  of  the 
country  which  might  be  made  by  those  who 
had  conquered  it  would  give  rise  to  formidable 
opposition  either  from  the  people  or  the  ser- 
vants of  the  late  sultan. 

But  there  were  reasons  against  the  appfti^ 
tionment  of  the  whole  between  the  Company 
and  the  nizam,  arising  from  the  relative  position 
of  those  powers  towards  each  other  and  towards 
other  states.  Such  a  distribution  would  have 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  given 
them  ground  for  discontent,  however  unreason- 
able. It  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  nizam  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  It  would  have  transferred  to  his  bands 
many  of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Mysore,  while  it  would  have  left  the  British 
frontier  in  that  quarter  exposed.  The  increase 
of  the  strength  of  the  British  government 
would  thus  have  borne  no  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tenmon  of  its  dominions.  The  Mahrattas 
would  have  found  fresh  cause  of  enmity  both 
towards  the  Company  and  the  nizam.  The 
nizam,  from  a  useful  ally  of  the  Company, 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  dangerone 
enemy.  The  partition  of  Mysore  between  the 
two  powers  who  united  their  arms  against 
Tippoo  thus  promised  little  for  the  permanent 
peace  of  India. 

Still,  as  it  was  expedient  to  preserve  as  near 
an  approach  to  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Mahrattas  as  the  character  of  the  people 
admitted,  the  governor-general,  after  much 
consideration,  determined  on  adoptiog  a  plan 
of  distribution,  which,  assigning  to  the 
peishwa  a  small  portion  of  the  territories 
of  Tippoo,  gave  a  larger  to  the  Company 
and  to  the  nizam,  the  shares  of  the  two 
latter  powers  being  of  equal  value ;  while, 
to  guard  against  some  of  the  inconveniences 
which  he  perceived  to  be  attached  to  the 
complete  dismemberment  of  Mysore  he  re- 
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solved  on  formiog  a  part  of  the  country  into 
a  separate  state.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  boon  proposed  for  the  peishwa  was 
not  to  be  given  unconditionally,  but  was  in- 
tended to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Mahratta  empire. 

This  mode  of  distributing  the  conquered 
dominions  having  been  resolved  upon,  the  next 
question  that  presented  itself  for  consideration 
was,  who  should  b  the  ruler  of  the  renovated 
state  of  Mysore.  Sound  policy  seeming  to 
forbid  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Tippoo, 
the  governor-general  naturally  turned  to  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of 
Mysore,  whose  rights  had  been  usurped  by 
Hyder  Ali.  The  heir  was  an  infant  only  five 
years  of  age.  The  intentions  of  the  governor- 
general  were  signified  through  Pumeah,  a 
Drahmin,  whose  talents  as  an  aooountaot  had 
led  to  his  retention  in  high  office  by  Tippoo, 
but  who  was  quite  ready  to  transfer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  new  prince.  The  communication 
was  followed  by  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the 
iniant  rajah  from  the  commissionera  who  had 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  arrangements 
for  the  settlement  of  the  country.  They  found 
the  fiunily  of  Hyder  Ali's  master  in  a  state  of 
great  poverty  and  humiliation.  The  ancient 
palace  of  Mysor4,  though  suffered  by  the  usur- 
pers gradually  to  fiUl  to  decay,  had  for  some 
years  afforded  a  miserable  shelter  to  those 
whom  they  had  supplanted.  The  privilege  of 
occupying  even  the  ruins  of  the  building 
which  bad  once  been  the  seat  of  their  power 
was  at  length  thought  too  great.  The  palace 
was  converted  into  a  store-house,  and  theMyso- 
rean  &mily  provided  with  another  residence 
of  very  humble  pretensions.  In  a  mean  apai^ 
ment  of  this  house  the  commissioners  were 
received.  A  portion  of  the  room  was  secluded 
by  a  curtain,  behind  which  were  the  rana  and 
the  female  relations  of  the  ftmily.  The  males 
surrounded  the  person  of  the  rajah.  A  formal 
communication  of  the  design  of  the  British 
government  was  made ;  and  the  rana,  through 
one  of  her  attendants,  acknowledged  in  strong 
terms  of  gratitude  the  generosity  of  the  British 
nation  in  rescuing  her  family  from  the  degra- 
dation and  misery  in  which  they  had  been  so 
long  enthralled,  and  raising  the  heir  of  the 
house  to  the  rank  and  distinction  of  a  sovereign. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  infiuit  prinoe 
was  solemnly  placed  on  the  throne.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  old  town  of  My- 
sore. l%e  palace  was  now  incapable  of  afford- 
ing accommodation  to  its  master  ;  and  so 
oomplete  had  been  the  progress  of  ruin  within 
the  city,  that  it  contained  no  buildings  in  which 
the  ceremony  of  enthronement  could  be  per- 
formed. To  supply  the  deficiency,  a  temporary 
shed  was  erected;  and  though  architectural 
grandeur  was  necessarily  wanting,  there  were 
several  circumstances  calculated  to  gratify  the 
Mysorean  fiiraily  and  their  adherents.  It  was 
on  the  very  spot  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
the  power  exercised  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
young  rajah  that  his  title  was  solemnly  reoog- 


nized  ;  and  the  musnud  on  which  he  sat  was 
the  same  which  former  princes  had  occupied 
on  similar  occasions  of  state.  The  British  com- 
missioners, with  the  oommander-in-chief  at  their 
head,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  rajah.  Meer 
AUum,  the  chief  officer  of  the  nizam,  and  his 
son,  Meer  Dowra,  accompanied  them ;  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  escort  of  horse  and 
foot  gave  to  the  depopulated  town  an  ap- 
pearance of  gaiety  and  splendour  to  whidi  for 
many  years  it  had  been  unaocustomed.  The 
prince  was  attended  by  all  the  male  part  of  his 
mmily,  and  followed  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  At  the  entrance  of  the  building 
erected  for  the  occasion  he  was  met  by  General 
Harris  and  Meer  AJlum,  each  of  whom  took 
his  hand.  He  was  thus  conducted  to  the 
musnud  and  placed  upon  it,  under  a  royal  salute 
from  the  fort,  and  three  volleys  of  musketry 
from  the  troops  pi-esent  on  the  occasion. 

While  the  fiimily  of  the  late  sultan  were  thua 
excluded  from  political  power,  their  wel&re 
was  consulted  to  the  full  extent  that  politioU 
prudence  would  permit  The  governor-gene- 
ral resolved  to  assign  to  them  a  more  ample 
maintenance  than  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
rule  of  Tippoo,  and  if  there  were  any  error  in 
his  arrangements,  it  was  in  the  dispropor- 
tionate magnificence  with  which  the  relations 
of  the  fallen  prince  were  provided  for.  The 
failing,  however,  had  its  origin  in  generous 
and  noble  feelings.  Under  the  influence  of 
similar  feelings  the  neoessaiy  proceedings  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty  had  been 
deferred  until  after  the  departure  of  Tippoo'a 
sons  from  Mysore.  It  was  thought  a  point  of 
policy,  not  less  than  of  generosity,  to  conci- 
liate the  principal  chiefs  and  officers  of  the 
late  government  by  a  liberal  provision,  and  to 
exercise  similar  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  families  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war.  This  principle  was  extensively  aot^ 
upon,  and  in  some  instances  its  application 
drew  from  the  persons  in  whose  favour  it  was 
exercised  expressions  not  only  of  gratitude  but 
of  wonder,  at  the  beneficence  manifested  by 
the  Company's  government.  Kummer-oo-Deen 
received  a  jaghire  from  the  nizam,  and  another 
from  the  Company. 

The  changes  which  have  been  noticed  were 
effected  under  two  treaties,  the  earlier  of 
which,  called  the  partition  treaty  of  Mysore, 
was  concluded  between  the  Company  and  the 
nizam.  The  first  article  assig^ned  to  the  Com- 
pany a  certain  portion  of  the  territories  of 
Tippoo,  out  of  which  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  his  family  and  for  thsvt  of  his  father.  The 
principal  of  these  acquisitions  were  Canara^ 
Coimbatore,  and  Wynaad.  The  second  article 
determined  the  districts  to  be  added  to  the 
territories  of  the  nizam,  which  were  selected 
from  those  adjacent  to  his  former  dominions, 
and  recognized  the  daim  of  Eummer-oo-Deen 
to  a  personal  jaghire  from  the  revenues  of 
those  districts.  The  third,  after  reciting  that» 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  for  the  general  security  on  the  foundations 
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then  established  by  the  coDtraoting  parties,  it 
WAS  expedient  that  the  fortress  of  Seringapa- 
tam  should  be  subject  to  the  Company,  trans- 
ferred that  fortress,  and  the  isbind  on  which 
it  was  situated,  together  with  a  smaller  island 
lying  to  the  westward,  to  the  Company,  "  in 
full  right  and  sovereignty  for  ever."  The 
fourth  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government  of  Mysore ;  and  the  fifth  pre- 
scribed the  cessions  to  be  made  for  its  estab- 
lishment. The  sixth  reserved  to  the  Company 
the  right  to  reduce  the  amount  of  its  payments 
to  the  families  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  on 
the  death  of  any  member  of  the  ^Amilies  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  any  hostile  attempt  against  the 
Company,  the  nizam,  or  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  whole  or  of  any 
part  of  such  stipulated  payments.  The 
seventh  article  related  to  the  reserve  of  terri- 
tory made  for  the  peishwa  in  accordance  with 
the  governor-general's  views  as  they  have  been 
already  expUmed.  This  addition  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  peishwa  was  made  dependent  on 
his  accession  to  the  treaty  within  one  month 
after  it  should  be  formally  notified  to  him,  and 
also  upon  his  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Com- 
pany and  the  nizam  on  such  points  of  differ- 
ence as  existed  between  himself  and  either  of 
those  parties.  By  the  eighth  article,  if  the 
peishwa  should  refuse  to  accede  to  the  treaty, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  the  original  parties  to 
it,  the  territory  intended  for  him  was  to  revert 
to  the  joint  disposal  of  the  Company  and  the 
nizam.  The  ninth  article  provided  for  the 
reception  of  an  English  subsidiary  force  by  the 
rajah  of  Mysore,  under  a  separate  treaty  to  be 
subsequently  concluded  between  the  Company 
and  that  prince.  By  the  tenth  article  the  ne- 
gotiators undertook  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  their  respective  governments.  There 
were  two  additional  articles,  by  the  first  of 
which  the  two  parties  were  exempted  from 
accountability  to  each  other  in  consequence  of 
any  diminution  of  the  stipends  payable  to  the 
families  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan  by  the 
Company,  or  of  the  personal  jaghire  of  Kum- 
mer-oo-Deen  from  the  nizam.  Its  operation 
was  thus  reciprocal ;  but  the  object  of  intro- 
ducing it  was  a  prudent  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government  to  exclude  the  nizam 
from  interfering  in  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  exiled 
families.  The  second  additional  article  was 
an  explanation  of  the  eighth  in  the  treaty,  and 
was  framed  in  contemplation  of  the  possible 
refusal  of  the  peishwa  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  to  be  proffered  for  his  acceptance. 
In  that  case,  it  was  provided  that  two-thirds 
of  the  reserved  territories  should  fall  to  the 
nizam,  and  the  remaining  one- third  to  the 
Company.  The  reason  of  this  unequal  distribu- 
tion was,  that  if  the  peishwa  should  accede  to  the 
conditions  annexed  to  his  claim  to  the  addi- 
tional territory,  one  of  these  conditions  being 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  certain  points  of 
difference  between  him  and  the  nizam,  the  latter 
power  would  thereby  derive  considerable  bene- 


fit ;  and  the  design  of  the  article  was  to  afford 
him  ample  indemnification  in  the  event  of  the 
disappointment  of  his  expectations  at  Poonah. 
Under  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the 
partition  treaty,  the  new  state  of  Mysore  was 
established  in  the  manner  which  has  been  seen. 
In  conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  ninth, 
a  subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
government  thus  called  into  existence.  For 
many  reasons  the  governor-general  deemed  it 
more  advisable  to  erect  a  new  state  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  government  of  Mysore  than 
to  divide  the  entire  country  between  the  con- 
querors ;  but  he  had  never  contemplated  thia 
state  except  as  a  barrier  to  the  Company's 
interests ;  in  fact,  it  was  to  be  British  in  all 
things  but  the  name.  This  intention  was  never 
concealed  from  those  who  were  interested  in 
being  acquainted  with  it.  A  stipulation  for 
the  defence  of  Mysore  by  an  English  subsidiary 
force,  which  virtually  gave  to  the  English  the 
entire  command  of  the  country,  was  inserted 
in  the  treaty  with  the  nizam,  and  the  terms  on 
which  the  infiuit  rajah  was  to  ascend  the  throne 
were  at  an  early  period  indicated  to  his  ad- 
visers. The  subsidiary  treaty  concluded  on 
his  behalf  consisted  of  sixteen  articles.  The 
firift  declared  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
either  of  the  two  contractinff  ])arties  should  be 
considered  as  the  friends  and  enemies  of  both. 
By  the  second,  the  Company  undertook  to 
maintain,  and  the  rajah  agreed  to  receive,  a 
military  force  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
his  dominions,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
was  to  pay  seven  Ucs  of  star  pagodas,  the  dis- 
posal of  which  sum,  together  with  the  arrange- 
ment and  employment  of  the  troops,  were  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  Company.  The  third 
article  was  important.  Towards  the  increased 
expense  incurred  by  the  prosecution  of  war  for 
the  defence  of  the  territories  of  the  two  parties, 
or  of  either  of  them,  or  by  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
rajah  was  to  contribute  in  a  just  and  reason- 
able proportion  to  his  actual  net  revenues,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  after  attenUve  con- 
sideration by  the  governor-general  in  coundL 
The  fourth  article  was  directed  to  making  pro- 
vision against  any  &ilure  in  the  funds  destined 
to  defray  either  the  expenses  of  the  permanent 
military  force  in  time  of  peace,  or  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  incurred  during  war  or 
in  preparation  for  war.  For  this  porpoae 
the  British  government,  whenever  they  might 
have  reason  to  apprehend  failure,  were  em- 
powered to  introduce  such  regulations  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  manage- 
ment and  collection  of  the  revenues,  or  for  uie 
better  ordering  of  any  other  department  of 
the  government ;  or  they  might  assume  and 
bring  under  the  management  of  the  servants 
of  the  Company  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
Mysore.  The  fifth  provided  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  fourth  article.  Whenever  the 
governor-general  in  council  should  signify  to 
the  rajah  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
bring  that  article  into  operation,  the  rajah  was 
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to  iBsne  orders  either  for  giving  effect  to  the 
prescribed  regulations  or  for  placing  the  re- 
quired territories  under  English  management. 
If  such  orders  were  delayed  for  ten  days  after 
formal  application  for  them,  the  governor- 
gCDoral  in  council  might,  of  his  own  authorityi 
take  the  necessary  measures.  But  in  all  cases 
where  possession  was  taken  of  any  part  of  the 
rajah's  territories,  an  account  was  to  be  ren- 
dered, and  the  income  of  the  rajah  was  in  no 
case  to  fall  short  of  one  lac  of  star  pagodas, 
increased  by  one-fifth  of  the  net  revenues  of 
the  whole  of  the  territory  ceded  to  him  by  the 
partition  treaty,  the  payment  of  which  sum 
the  Company  guaranteed.  These  oomprehen- 
sive  articles  secured  to  the  British  government 
all  the  advantages  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  the  new  state.  They 
carried  out  the  avowed  objects  of  the  governor- 
general  in  a  manner  not  less  creditable  to  his 
character  for  manly  and  straightforward  deal- 
ing than  for  political  ability. 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  which  succeeded 
the  important  ones  already  explained  must 
now  be  briefly  noticed.  The  rajah  was  bound 
to  abstain  from  any  interference  in  the  afEairs 
of  the  allies  of  the  Company,  or  of  any  other 
state ;  and  precluded  from  holding  any  com- 
munication or  oorrespondence  with  any  foreign 
state  whatever,  without  the  previous  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  the  Company.  Like 
other  allies  of  the  British  government,  he  was 
restricted  from  employing  Europeans  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Company,  or  suffering 
them  to  reside  in  his  dominions.  This  article 
was  framed  with  unusual  strength.  The  rajah 
engaged  toappreliend  and  deliver  to  the  Com^ 
pany's  government  all  Europeans  of  whatever 
description  who  should  be  found  within  his 
territories  without  regular  passports  from  the 
English  government ;  "it  being  his  highness's 
determined  resolution  not  to  suffer,  even  for  a 
day,  any  European  foreigner  to  remain  within 
the  territories  now  subject  to  his  authority, 
unless  by  consent  of  the  Company."  Another 
point,  which  the  governor-general  had  justly 
regarded  as  important,  was  provided  for  by 
an  article  giving  to  the  Company  the  power 
of  determining  what  fortresses  and  strong 
places  should  be  placed  in  their  charge,  and 
thereupon  of  garrisoning  such  places  in  what- 
ever manner  they  might  think  proper.  The 
Company's  government  were  to  be  the  sole 
judges  of  the  propriety  of  dismantling  and 
destroying  any  forts,  or  of  strengthening  and 
repairing  them  ;  and  the  charges  incurrod  by 
any  such  operations  were  to  be  borne  in  equal 
proportions  by  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty. 
If  the  employment  of  the  regular  troops  of  the 
Company  should  become  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  rajah's  authority,  their 
aid,  upon  formal  application  being  made,  was 
to  be  afforded  in  such  manner  as  the  Company's 
government  might  see  fit ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  employed  in  ordinary  revenue  transac- 
tions. The  rajah  was  to  provide  the  funds  for 
pensioning  the  Mahometan  officers  whom  it 


had  been  thought  politic  to  oonciliate;  but 
be  incurred  no  charge  on  account  of  the  late 
sultan's  family,  who  were  to  be  supported  by 
the  British  government,  nor  of  Kummer-oo- 
Deen,  who  was  provided  for  by  assignments  of 
jaghire.  It  was  stipulated,  that  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  garri- 
son of  SeriDgapatam  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  that  place  from  any  part  of  the  rajah's 
dominions,  free  from  duty,  tax,  or  impedi- 
ment; that  a  commercial  treaty  should  be 
concluded  between  the  two  governments  ;  that 
the  rajah  should  at  all  times  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  such  advice  as  the  English  govern- 
ment should  judge  it  necessary  to  offer,  "  with 
a  view  to  the  economy  of  his  finances, 
the  better  collection  of  his  revenues,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  the  encouragement  of  trade,  agri- 
cuhure,  and  industry,  or  any  other  objects 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  his  high- 
ness's interests,  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
and  the  mutual  wel&re  of  both  states." 
With  a  view  to  the  proper  connection  of  the 
respective  lines  of  frontier,  provision  was  made 
for  an  exchange  of  territory  between  the 
Company  and  the  rajah,  or  for  an  adjustment  by 
such  other  means  as  should  be  suited  to  the 
occasion,  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  any 
districts  assigned  to  either  party  by  the  parti- 
tion treaty  of  Mysore  were  inconveniently 
situated.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
articles  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  ;  the 
sixteenth  and  last  providing  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  governor-general. 

Thus  did  the  uncontrolUble  enmity  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  to  the  English  nation  result  in 
a  vast  acquisition  of  territory,  power,  and 
influence  by  the  people  whom  he  hated,  and 
whom  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to 
circumvent.  The  means  taken  by  him  to 
effect  their  destruction  ended  in  his  own ; 
and,  as  if  to  render  the  retribution  more  strik- 
ing, the  officer  who  dealt  the  final  blow,  to 
which  Tippoo  owed  his  dethronement  and 
death,  had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  his 
tyranny.  General  Baird  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  after  the  faXal  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's 
detachment,  and  for  several  years  had  been 
subjected  to  the  sufferings  and  horron  by 
which  imprisonment  under  l^ppoo  Sultan  was 
accoropamed. 

In  the  new  settlement  of  Mysore,  some 
difficulty  was  apprehended  from  the  attempts 
of  the  poligara,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo,  to  re-establish  their 
claims.  It  had  been  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  this  by  the  mode  in  which  the  change 
was  effected.  The  investment  of  the  rajah 
with  the  charapter  of  a  sovereign  was  treated 
not  as  the  restoration  of  the  old  government!, 
but  the  creation  of  a  new  one,  and  the  antici- 
pated difficulty  was  scarcely  felt.  Some  of  the 
commandants  of  fortresses  were  anxious  to 
sell  their  fidelity  at  a  good  price ;  and  others, 
who  had  collected  plunder,  delayed  surrender 
to  gain  time  for  securing  it ;  but  the  hostile 
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demoostrations  tliiiB  rendered  necesmiy  were 
not  of  BuflScient  interest  to  merit  recital.  The 
only  impediment  of  importance  occurred  in 
the  province  d  Bednore,  where  an  adventurer 
named  Dboondia  gave  some  disturbance, 
requiring  the  dispatch  of  a  force  for  its  sup- 
pression. Dhoondia  was  a  patan,  who  bad 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Tippoo  by  commit- 
ting depredations  on  the  sultan's  territories. 
He  was  at  length  secured,  and  the  pious  seal 
of  the  prince  being  gratified  by  the  compulsory 
conversion  of  his  prisoner  to  the  Mahometan 
faithi  Dhoondia  made  such  progress  in  Tippoo's 
favour  as  to  be  trusted  by  him  with  militaiy 
employment.  But  his  good  fortune  was  of 
short  duration,  and  for  some  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  convert  had 
been  confined  in  irons.  On  the  fall  of  Seringa- 
patam  the  humanity  of  the  conquerors  set  him 
at  liberty,  and  Dhoondia  availed  himself  of  his 
newly-gained  freedom  by  an  early  flight  from 
the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  a  movement  to 
which  his  liberators  would  be  likely  to  attach 
Uttle  importance.  Resuming  his  old  habits, 
Dhoondia,  on  the  disbanding  of  Tippoo's  army, 
collected  a  few  cavalry,  with  whom  he  took 
the  direction  of  Bednore.  The  state  of  the 
country  was  not  unfavourable  for  gathering 
recruits,  and  he  soon  found  his  band  of  fol- 
lowers considerably  increased  by  men  anxious 
for  service  of  some  kind,  and  not  troubled  with 
any  acute  sensibility  of  conscience  in  relation 
to  its  character.  By  the  influence  of  motives 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  certain  killadars 
were  prevailed  upon  to  betray  their  trusta  to 
him,  and  in  this  manner  some  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  prorinoe  fell  into  his  hands 
before  it  was  in  the  power  of  General  Harris 
to  detach  from  the  army  a  sufficient  force  to 
act  against  him  with  effect.  In  the  mean  while 
Dhoondia  made  the  best  use  of  the  time  thus 
afforded  him;  he  levied  heavy  contributions 
on  the  rich  country  which  lay  at  his  mercy, 
enforced  these  exactions  by  the  most  unrelent- 
ing cruelty,  and  filled  the  province  with  acts 
of  rapine  and  murder.  To  stop  his  career,  a 
light  corps  of  cavalry  and  native  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  Dal- 
lymple,  moved  from  Ghittledroog  as  soon  as 
their  services  could  be  spared.  They  soon  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  the  banditti,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  four 
hundred  infantry,  which  they  completely 
destroyed.  The  capture  by  the  English  force 
of  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Tung- 
buddra  followed,  and  not  long  afterwards 
another  on  the  west  bank  was  taken.  While 
Colonel  Dalrymple  was  thus  engaged.  Colonel 
Stevenson  was  advancing  into  Bednore,  by 
another  direction,  at  the  head  of  a  light  force, 
composed  also  of  cavalry  and  native  in&ntry. 
Bimoga  was  attacked  by  this  force,  and  carried 


by  assault.  On  the  17tb  of  August  Dhoondia 
was  attacked  near  Shikarpoor,  and  his  cavalfy, 
after  sustaining  considerable  loss,  were  driven 
into  a  river  which  was  situated  in  their  rear. 
The  fort  of  Shikarpoor  at  the  same  time  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Dhoondia 
escaped  by  crossing  the  river  in  a  boat  which 
had  been  procured  for  the  occasion.  He  was 
closely  pursued,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Mahratta  territory,  where  he  encamped 
with  the  remnant  of  his  followers.  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  taking  or 
destroying  him,  had  the  British  force  been  at 
liberty  to  pass  beyond  the  Mahratta  boundaty  ; 
but  this  the  governor-general  had  forbidden, 
and  Colonel  Stevenson  accordingly  halted  his 
detachment. 

But  Dhoondia  was  not  in  a  position  where 
he  could  calculate  on  either  safety  or  repose. 
A  robber  and  a  murderer  by  profession,  he 
had  limited  the  exercise  of  his  occupations  to 
no  particular  districts.  Wherever  his  foot  had 
pressed  he  left  records  of  his  presence  in  acts 
of  violence  and  blood.  The  Mahrattas,  it 
appeared,  had  some  accounts  of  this  character 
against  him,  and  they  proceeded  very  sum- 
marily to  administer  a  degree  of  punishment 
which,  if  inadequate  to  the  crimes  of  Dhoondia* 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  temper  and 
habits  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned. 
A  chief,  commanding  a  division  of  the  peishwa's 
army,  paid  the  wanderer  a  visit  within  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  pitched  his  camp  within  the 
Mahratta  borders,  an4  relieved  him  of  every- 
thing which  was  necessary  dther  to  the  future 
exercise  of  his  trade  of  plunder,  or  to  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  passing  day.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  ascribe  this  yisitationto 
the  operation  of  the  moral  sense  in  those  who 
made  it.  Had  the  character  of  Dhoondia  been 
as  pure  as  it  was  depraved,  his  fate,  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  situation,  would  have  been 
the  same.  It  was  his  helplessness,  not  his 
crimes,  which  invited  the  infliction  to  which 
he  was  subjected  ;  and  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  Mahratta  ingenuity  to  suppose  that  if  the 
peishwa's  servants  had  been  without  expe- 
rience of  Dhoondia*s  acts  they  would  have 
wanted  a  pretence  for  plundering  him.  But, 
whatever  their  motives,  they  rendered  a  useful 
service  to  the  English  which  the  latter  power 
could  not  itself  perform. 

The  great  work  which  had  brought  the 
governor-general  to  Madras  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  necessity  for  his  presence  there 
had  ceased,  and  he  returned  to  Bengal  in 
September.  At  both  presidencies  enthusiastic 
congratulations  flowed  in  upon  him,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  success  could  be  dis- 
seminated, were  echoed  from  every  part  of  the 
world  where  an  Englishman  or  a  friend  of 
England  was  to  be  found. 
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The  remarkable  promptitude  and  energy  which 
the  governor-general  had  dispUyed  in  oonntei^ 
acting  the  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  might 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  acooraplishment  of 
this  object  had  occupied  his  nndivided  atten- 
tion. But  such  was  &r  from  being  the  fa<St. 
Other  a&irs  of  weighty  importance  pressed 
on  his  consideration,  and  among  these  were 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Tanjore,  and 
the  necessary  measures  for  settling  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  in  a  manner  which 
should  relieve  the  people  firom  the  oppression 
to  which  they  had  long  been  subjected. 

Some  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of 
Mornington  in  India,  the  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
having  been  deprived  by  death  of  all  his  legi- 
timate children,  provided  for  the  succession  in 
a  manner  not  unirequent  in  the  East,  by 
adopting  a  son.  The  guardianship  of  the 
child  and  the  care  of  the  government  during 
his  minority  were  assign^  by  the  rajah  to 
his  brother.  Ameer  Singh ;  but  the  views  of 
that  personage  extended  beyond  the  exercise 
of  a  delegated  and  temporary  authority.  The 
death  of  the  rajah,  which  occurred  soon  alter 
the  act  of  adoption,  grave  opportunity  for  the 
ambition  of  Ameer  Singh  to  display  itself: 
the  title  of  the  youthful-  successor  was  forth- 
with disputed,  and  the  validity  of  the  act 
under  which  he  claimed  denied.  Various  ob- 
jections were  rused,  and  the  support  of  the 
British  government  being  invoked  on  both 
sides,  the  questions  at  issue  were  refen^d  by 
that  authority  to  the  decision  of  a  council  of 
pundits  learned  in  Hindoo  lore,  specially 
summoned  for  the  occasion.  In  taking  this 
course,  the  Company's  government  had  no 
object  in  view  but  to  do  justice.  Nothing 
had  occurred  which  could  lead  them  to  enter- 
tain any  feeling  of  partiality  or  prejudice  with 
regard  to  either  of  the  candidates  for  the 
musnud,  and  the  answer  to  the  questions  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  conflicting  chums 
depended  was  awaited,  both  at  Madras  and 
Bengal,  with  perfect  indifference.  Unhappily 
the  desire  of  the  British  authorities  to  do 
justice  was  not  aided  by  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary for  its  guidance  ;  and,  in  resorting  to 
the  advice  of  native  expounders  of  the  £kw, 
they  had  done  little  to  guard  themselves  from 
error.  The  contest  between  a  child  and  a 
man  of  matnre  age  was  an  unequal  one ;  and 
the  decision  of  the  learned  pundits  was  in 
favour  of  the  party  who  had  the  better  means 
of  maintaining  his  claim,  and  the  readier 
opportunity  of  rewarding  their  services.  The 
British  government  presumed  not  to  under- 


stand the  Hindoo  law  better  than  its  raeog- 
niaed  expositors,  and  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased rajab  was  declared  the  lawful  successor 
to  the  musnud,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  adopted 
child.  The  former  was  accordingly  placed  on 
the  throne,  but  not  without  a  distinct  intima- 
tion of  the  expectation  entertained  by  tho 
British  government,  that  the  excluded  infant 
would  be  protected  and  maintained  in  a  man- 
ner  suitable  to  the  hopes  which  he  had  been 
led  to  cherish.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy, 
nothing  more  natural,  than  to  promise  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  the 
power  of  bestowing  or  withholding  a  king- 
dom; and,  as  &r  as  professions  were  con- 
cerned, Ameer  Singh  gave  to  his  patrons  full 
satisfaction.  But  he  went  no  fnrtner.  Com- 
plaints of  the  treatment  received  by  his  infant 
rival  soon  became  loud  and  frequent.  He  was 
subjected  to  rigorous  confinement  in  a  dark 
and  unhealthy  place,  and  his  mind  was  left 
unimproved  even  l^y  the  narrow  measure  of 
instruction  usually  accorded  to  Oriental  youth. 
The  governor  of  Madras  at  length  felt  called 
upon  to  address  to  Ameer  Singh  a  letter  sug- 
gesting the  necessity  of  taking  proper  care  of 
the  health  and  education  of  the  boy.  Bvthis 
time  Ameer  Singh  had  become  impressed  with 
a  fhll  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  filled  him  with  indignation.  He 
had  promised,  indeed,  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  English  government  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  now  treated  its  mediation  as  an 
improper  interference  with  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements. He  alleged  that,  during  the 
reign  of  his  brother,  his  own  situation  had 
been  worse  than  that  of  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  he  was  addressed,  and  that  the  British 
government  had  never  interfered  in  his  favour. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  com- 
munication was  received,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  immediately  to  follow  it  up  bv 
another  of  more  decisive  tone.  Ameer  Singh 
was  called  upon,  in  terms  somewhat  peremp- 
tory, but  sufficiently  warranted  by  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  case,  to  extend  to  the  adopted 
son  of  his  brother  oertain  specified  indul- 
gences; and,  with  a  view  to  some  better 
security  than  Oriental  promises  for  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  desire  of  uie  British  govemment» 
it  was  intimated  that  a  small  guard  of  Com- 
pany's sepoys  had  been  directed  to  attend  on 
his  person.  After  various  attempts  on  the 
port  of  the  British  resident  to  induce  Ameer 
Singh  to  yield  compliance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
British  government,  they  were  ultimately 
carried  into  efieot  almost  by  force.    It  could 
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not  be  expected  that  tbe  hatred  borne  by 
Ameer  Singh  to  his  rival  would  thereby  be 
abated  ;  and  he  continued  to  manifest  it  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power.  Farther  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  persecuted  youth 
became  obviously  necessary ;  and  a  wish 
which  he  had  expressed,  to  be  removed  to 
Madras,  was  gratified.  The  widows  of  the 
deceased  rajah,  who  had  been  grievously  op- 
pressed by  his  successor,  likewise  found  a 
refuge  in  the  Company's  territories.  One  ob- 
ject of  their  removal  was  to  assist,  by  their 
influence,  in  forcing  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment a  reconsideration  of  its  decision  in  regard 
to  the  title  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Tanjore. 
It  was  represented,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  probability,  that  the  pundits  to  whose  opi- 
nion he  owed  his  elevation  had  been  bribed ; 
and  the  judgment  which  they  had  delivered 
was  challenged.  The  British  government 
thereupon  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  upon 
a  formal  examination  of  the  title  in  dispute. 
The  objections  taken  to  the  claim  of  the 
adopted  son  of  tbe  former  rajah  were  three  : — 
First,  that  at  the  time  the  act  of  adoption  was 
performed,  the  rajah  was  in  such  a  state  of 
mental  and  bodily  infirmity  as  rendered  him 
incapable  of  duly  executing  so  important  a 
.function.  The  second  and  third  related  to 
points  of  EUndoo  law.  It  was  represented 
that  the  boy  being  an  only  son,  his  adoption 
was  on  that  ground  invalid  ;  and  that  his  age 
exceeded  that  to  which  the  law  restricted  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege.  The  alleged  inca- 
pacity of  the  rajah  was  amply  disproved.  On 
the  remaining  questions  a  number  of  brah- 
minical  opinions  were  obtained,  ail  of  them 
favourable  to  the  cUim  of  the  youth  whom 
the  deceased  prince  had  destined  to  succeed 
him.  The  adoption  of  an  only  son,  though 
admitted  to  be  reprehenuble,  was  declared 
not  to  be  invalid ;  it  was  an  act  which  ought 
not  to  be  done,  but  which  when  done  could 
not  lawfully  be  set  aside.  Tbe  question  of 
age  was  determined  unequivocally  and  with- 
out reserve  in  &vour  of  the  rival  of  Ameer 
Sinffh.  And  these  opinions  were  not  confined 
to  the  expounders  of  Hindoo  law  in  the  south 
of  India ;  they  were  confirmed  by  tbe  judg- 
ment of  their  brethren  in  Bengal,  and  at  the 
great  depository  of  brahminical  learning,  Ben- 
ares. The  ignorance  or  the  corruption  of  the 
pundits  upon  whose  sentence  the  adopted 
son  had  been  passed  by,  thus  became  evident, 
and  it  was  but  just  to  retract  the  ialse  step 
which  had  formerly  been  made.  These  events 
and  inquiries  extended  through  several  years, 
during  which  Lord  Gomwallisand  LordTeign- 
mouth  exercised  the  powers  of  governor- 
general,  and  a  series  of  governors,  commencing 
with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  ending  with 
Lord  Hobart,  presided  at  Madras.  There 
appears  throughout  to  have  been  a  strong 
leaning  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities 
in  favour  of  Ameer  Singh,  and  against  his 
youthful  competitor.  The  succession  of  a 
brother    is  undoubtedly  more  consonant  to 


European  feelings  than  that  of  a  distant  rela- 
tive capriciously  invested  with  a  stronger 
title  ;  but  Hindoo  feeling  is  different :  and  in 
this  case,  moreover,  the  claim  of  Ameer  Singh 
was  vitiated  by  the  fact  of  his  being  illegiti- 
mate. 

The  right  to  the  throne  of  Tanjore  had 
ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt  when  the  earl  of 
Momington  arrived  in  India.  The  Court  of 
Directors  had  resolved  to  uphold  the  claims  of 
the  lawful  candidate,  and  it  only  remained  to 
determine  the  time  and  mode  of  carrying  their 
decision  into  effect.  The  eai'l  of  Mominffton 
determined  that  no  delay  should  take  place. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  pretence  for  delay ; 
but  had  there  been  any,  the  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  course  resolved  upon  by  the  governor- 
general  were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  its 
adoption.  The  causes  of  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  Tanjore  required  a  searching  investi- 
gation, and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  issue 
a  commission  to  examine  and  report.  The 
governor-general  at  once  perceived  that  to 
take  such  a  step  while  Ameer  Singh  remained 
on  the  musnud,  would  be  but  a  mockery  of 
inquiry.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
would  promote  researches  which,  if  succesa- 
ful,  would  have  the  effect  of  exposing  his  own 
misgovernment ;  and  his  continuance  on  the 
throne  would  enable  him  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  commissioners.  Ha 
would  have  had  the  power  not  only  of  pro- 
tracting their  labours,  but  of  rendering  them 
vain.  The  adopted  heir  of  the  deceased  rajah 
was  accordingly  placed  on  the  throne.  This 
was  comparatively  easy ;  but,  in  effecting  a 
satisfiictory  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
governor -general  experienced  difficulties  in- 
calcuUble  and  almost  insurmountable.  These 
did  not  in  any  degree  arise  from  the  character 
of  the  new  rajah,  which  was  amiable  and 
generous,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  abuses 
under  former  governments,  which  had  gathered 
strength  proportioned  to  the  time  during  which 
they  had  existed  and  the  numerous  interasts 
which  were  connected  with  their  preservation. 
The  energy  of  the  govemor-geneitd  ultimately 
triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  settlement ;  and  the  result  was, 
that»  with  the  free  consent  of  all  parties  in- 
terested, the  British  government  assumed  the 
entire  civil  and  military  administration  of 
Tanjore,  a  splendid  provision  being  reserved 
for  the  rajah.  This  arrangement  was  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  was  &r  more  beneficiid  to  the  people  of 
Tanjore.  It  delivered  them  from  Uie  effects 
of  native  oppression  and  European  cupidity. 
It  gave  them  what  they  had  never  before 
possessed — the  security  derived  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  rajah,  who  owed 
to  the  British  government  his  previous  eman- 
cipation from  thraldom,  insult,  and  personal 
danger,  was  now  indebted  to  the  same  power 
for  his  elevation  to  a  degree  of  state  and 
splendour  which  must  have  fulfilled  all  his 
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expectations.  It  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  good  government,  that  he  shonld  re- 
tain little  of  actual  power ;  but  in  the  eojoj- 
ment  of  a  splendid  revenne  and  of  a  limited 
degree  of  military  authority,  his  situation  was 
brightly  contrasted  with  that  in  which  his 
earlier  years  were  passed.  The  treaty  was 
conclodedon  the  25th  of  October,  1799,  and 
ratified  by  the  governor-general  in  council  on 
the  29tb  of  November  following. 

A  change,  similar  to  that  made  at  Tanjore, 
was  effected  with  regard  to  the  principality  of 
Surat.  The  city  of  Surat  was  one  of  the  first 
in  India  in  point  of  commercial  importance. 
There  also  flocked  in  vast  numbers  the  pious 
votaries  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  in  search  of 
the  means  of  transport  to  the  city  which  every 
good  Mussulman  is  anxious  to  behold;  and 
Surat  thus  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
gates  of  Mecca.  The  English  at  an  early 
period  had  established  a  factory  at  Surat,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  bravely  defended  not  only  the  Company's 
frctory,  but  a  large  part  of  the  town,  against 
an  attack  of  the  Mahrattas  under  Sevajee. 
For  this  service  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Mogul  commander.  Nearly  a  century  after- 
wanis,  the  English  were  invited  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  possession  of  the  castle  and  the 
fleet.  They  hesitated,  from  an  apprehension 
of  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  Mahrattas, 
who  some  years  before  had  subjugated  a  large 
portion  of  the  province  of  Surat,  and,  more 
recently,  by  taking  advantage  of  disputes 
carried  on  for  the  government  of  the  re- 
mainder, had  established,  with  respect  to  the 
city  and  the  districts  attached  to  it,  a  claim 
for  chout.  Some  outrages  committed  upon 
the  English  by  those  against  whom  they  had 
been  invited  to  act  finally  induced  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  to  interfere.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  had  long  been  separated 
from  the  command  of  the  castle  and  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  first 
agreed  to  assist  the  English  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  two  latter,  on  condition  of  being 
protected  in  his  authority.  The  government 
of  Bombay  had  previously  been  in  correspon- 
dence with  a  rival  candidate  for  the  civil 
government,  the  reigning  nabob  being  con- 
nected with  the  party  whom  the  English 
desired  to  dispossess.  But  the  view  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  musnud  was  to  have 
been  transferred  not  being  favoured  by  the 
influential  part  of  the  inhabitants,  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  under  which  the  nabob 
was  to  retain  his  office,  and  his  rival  was  to 
be  invested  with  the  character  of  naib  or  chief 
manager.  Little  difficulty  was  found  in  carry- 
ing this  arrangement  into  effect.  The  English 
took  possession  of  the  castle  and  the  fleet,  and 
their  assumption  of  the  command  was  after- 
wards solemnly  confirmed  by  the  imperial 
court  of  Delhi.  AU  who  had  ever  exercised 
any  description  of  authority  at  Surat,  except- 
ing the  Mahrattas,  had  professed  to  act  in  the 
name  and  under  the  appointment  of  the  Mogul 


Bmperor.  The  firman  of  the  emperor  trans- 
ferred the  charge  of  the  castle  and  the  fleet  to 
the  English ;  the  Mogul  flag  consequently 
continued  to  float  from  the  castle,  and  was 
hoisted  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Company's 
chief  cruizer  on  the  Surat  station.  The  acqui- 
sition which  the  Company  had  made  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  wanted  scarcely  any  conceiva- 
ble grround  of  justiflcation.  The  movement 
which  they  had  headed  was  strictly  a  popular 
one  ;  the  people  of  Surat  had  sought  the  inters 
ferenoe  of  the  grovemment  of  Bombay,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  change  which  had  taken  place. 
The  Emperor  of  Delhi,  who  claimed  the 
sovereignty,  acquiesced,  and  appointed  the 
Company  his  vicegerent  The  nabob  professed 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  emperor,  and  could 
not  consistently  object  to  yield  obedience  to 
his  commands ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  become 
voluntarily  a  party  to  the  transfer  of  the 
military  and  naval  power  to  the  English.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  little  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  step  by  which  the  English  first 
obtained  the  public  and  recognized  exercise  of 
authority  in  Surat. 

When  the  British  government  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  defence  of  Surat,  revenue  was  as- 
signmi  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  duty. 
It  proved  insufficient,  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Company's  government  should 
burden  other  portions  of  territory  with  the 
charge  of  preserving  Surat  from  danger.  This 
^ve  rise  to  various  disputes  and  negotiations. 
Other  grounds  of  difi'erenoe  were  furnished  by 
the  gross  mismanagement  of  that  portion  of 
power  which  had  been  committed  to  the  nabob. 
With  the  abuses  existing  under  an  independent 
government  that  of  the  Company  would  have 
possessed  no  right  to  interfere  ;  but  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  subsisted  between  the 
English  and  the  nabob — the  nature  of  that  con- 
nection, which  could  be  concealed  from  no  one, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  power 
of  the  Company  in  Surat  had  been  acquired, 
rendered  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  exercise  that 
power,  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
held  it,  but  for  the  promotion,  also,  to  the 
widest  possible  extent^  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

With  regard  both  to  its  own  claims  and  those 
of  the  people  of  Surat,  the  British  government 
long  entertained  feelings  of  dissatls&ctioQ 
towards  the  nabob.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
means  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  defence 
of  the  place,  and  the  abuses  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, had  alike  furnished  grounds  ot 
protracted  discontent  before  the  arrival  of  the 
earl  of  Momington  in  India.  With  much  re- 
luctance, the  roigning  nabob  agreed  to  make 
some  addition  to  the  payment  secured  to  the 
Company  for  the  defence  of  the  place;  but 
before  the  arrangement  was  concluded  he  died, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  who  survived  but  a  short 
time,  and  whose  death  afforded  an  opening  for 
the  claim  of  an  uncle  to  succeed  to  the  office. 
The  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for 
effecting  those  changes  which  were  indispens- 
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ably  neoesBary  to  the  good  ^verament  of  i\m 
place.  The  Ibritish  authorities  had  long  ez- 
erciiied  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  office  of 
nabob  at  their  diacretioo,  as  the  Mogul  Em- 
peror had  foHDerly  done;  and  though  the 
claims  of  relationship  had  been  respected,  they 
bad  never  been  regarded  as  conferring  a  right 
to  the  succession.  They  were  still  respected, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  subjecting  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Snrat  to  the  eyils  which  wey  had  long 
endured  under  native  rule.  The  candidate  for 
the  nabobship  was  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  made  of  him,  and  the  British 
government  determined  to  assume  the  entire 
oivil  and  military  administration — a  change  in 
which  the  people  of  Surat  had  f»r  greater 
reason  to  rejoice  than  even  those  by  whom  it 
was  effected.  The  person  whose  chum  to  the 
exercise  of  power  was  thus  set  aside  was  in- 
dulged by  being  elevated  to  the  rank  to  which 
he  aspired.  An  ample  provision  was  made  for 
him  and  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
the  only  obstacle  to  improvement  being  thus 
T^noved,  the  reformation  of  the  wretched 
institutions  of  Surat  was  commenced  with 
promptitude  and  vigour.  Never  had  there 
existed  greater  necessity  .for  such  a  labour. 
It  was  truly  stated  that  "the  frauds,  exac- 
tions, and  mismanagement  in  the  ooUeotion  of 
the  revenue,  the  avowed  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  entire  ineffi- 
dency  of  the  police,  as  manifested  in  the  dif- 
ferent tumults  which  "  had  ''occurred  in  the 
city,  particularly  that  excited  in  1795,"  afforded 
"abundant  evidence  that  the  nabobs  were  as 
incompetent  to  conduct  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  dty  as  to  provide  for  its  external 
defence."  The  riot  above  adverted  to  was 
caused  by  the  rival  fimatidsm  of  the  Maho- 
medan  and  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  and 
was  attended  with  the  perpetration  of  many 
acts  of  atrocious  barbarity.  The  Bombay 
government  had  given  the  nabob  some  ^od 
advice  on  this  occasion,  but  had  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  more,  although  the  British  red- 
dent  at  Sunt  had  strongly  urged  them  to  take 
some  decisive  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
good  order  in  the  dty.  The  Hindoo  inhabit- 
ants complained  loudly  of  their  want  of  security, 
alleging  that  the  trade  and  population  of  the 
city  entirely  depended  on  the  protection  of  the 
English.  This  protection,  however,  they  re- 
marked, had  been  only  nominal  since  the  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  naib.  While  this  office 
was  maintained,  the  person  holding  it  was  es- 
pecially intrusted  with  the  chaiige  of  the  police 
of  the  dty,  and  he  was  accountable  to  the 
British  government  for  the  exercise  of  this  as 
well  as  of  all  other  powers  with  which  he  was 
invested.  The  abolition  of  the  office  had  de- 
prived the  Company's  govemmentof  all  power 
of  effident  control,  and  committed  the  peace 
of  the  dty  to  those  who  were  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  maintain  it.  The  moral  bearings 
of  the  question  are  exhibited  fordbly  and 
tersely  in  two  short  passages  of  a  despatch  on 
this  subject  addressed  by  the  government  of 


Bengal  to  that  of  Bombay :  The  "right,"  say 
they,  "  of  disposing  of  the  office  of  nabob  is 
accompanied  by  an  indispensable  duty  of  pro- 
viding a  just,  wise,  and  efficient  administration 
for  the  affiurs  of  Surat ;  the  lapse  of  the  powers 
of  government  having  left  no  other  party,  ex* 
cepting  the  Company,  in  a  state  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city."  And,  after  adverting  to  the  objects  to 
which  the  power  of  the  nabobs  ought  to  have 
been  directed,  but  which  they  had  ngnally 
&iled  to  accomplish,  the  despatch  continues  : 
"  It  is  obvious  that  these  important  objects  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  Company  tskiog  the 
entire  dvil  and  military  government  of  the 
dty  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  consequently, 
it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  their  right  to  have 
recourse  to  that  measure." 

The  Company  accordingly  now  undertook 
the  duties  previously  assigned  to  the  nabob ; 
and,  aa  fiar  as  the  people  were  ooncemed,  the 
only  ground  for  regret  was,  that  this  step  had 
not  been  sooner  taken.  One  good  effect,  indeed, 
attended  the  delay :  the  moderation  and  for- 
bearance of  the  Company's  government  were 
amply  attested.  The  new  arrangements  at 
Surat  were  embodied  in  a  treaty  which  was 
signed  by  the  parties  interested  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1800. 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
government  of  Surat»  it  became  necessary  to 
take  measnr9s  for  ihe  preservation  of  the 
Mysore  frontier  from  predatonr  attacks.  The 
danger  arose  from  Dhoondia  Waugh,  who  had 
found  means  to  repair  the  damage  which  he 
had  sustained  from  the  Mahrattas,  and  to 
place  himself  in  a  condition  to  resume  the 
exerdse  of  his  occupation.  The  necesdty  of 
putting  down  this  adventurer  was  urgent^ 
with  a  view  not  only  to  the  actual  incon- 
venience occadoned  by  hb  ravages,  but  also 
to  the  possible  consequences  of  ulowing  them 
to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Dhoondia 
was  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the 
position  of  a  vul^  robber  to  that  of  the  head 
of  a  political  confederacy.  The  discontented 
within  the  Company's  territories  and  those  of 
their  allies  were  invited,  by  letters  written  in 
his  name,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  invasion  of  Mysore,  and  rise 
simultaneously  against  the  objects  of  their 
hate.  Dhoondia,  though  in  himself,  as  he  was 
justly  termed  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  "a  des- 
picable enemy,"  thus  became  a  formidable 
one  ;  and  both  his  character  and  his  attempt 
may  be  regarded  as  having  gained  something 
df  dignity  from  the  fiust  of  the  greatest  genenl 
of  modem  tames  having  taken  Uie  field  against 
him. 

Dhoondia  having  established  himself  in  the 
territories  of  the  pdshwa,  where  he  had  seised 
and  garrisoned  several  forts,  it  became  neoe^ 
sary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Mahratta 
chief  to  the  passage  of  the  British  troopa  over 
the  boundaries,  in  search  of  the  freebooter. 
This  was  at  first  refused,  under  pretence  that 
orders  had  -been  given  for  his  expuldon«    8ub> 
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aeque&tly  an  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  employed  agraiiMt 
DhooDdia^  by  a  promise  that  a  Mahratta  force 
should  co-operate  with  them.  Finally,  and 
with  reluctance,  the  required  permission  for 
the  entrance  of  any  number  of  British  troops 
that  might  be  necessary  for  the  proposed 
object  was  accorded. 

Colonel  Wellesley  entered  upon  the  duty 
which  devolved  on  him  with  characteristic 
energy;  and  after  driving  the  enemy  before 
him  for  some  weeks,  and  capturing  several 
places  which  had  been  occupied  by  Dhoondia, 
succeeded,  on  the  80th  July,  in  surprising  a 
division  of  his  army  while  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Malpoorba.  The  attack 
was  crowned  by  the  most  complete  success. 
Not  a  man  within  the  camp  escaped ;  and  a 
quantity  of  baggage,  elephants,  camels,  horses, 
and  bullocks,  became  the  prey  of  the  assailants. 

After  the  destruction  of  Ihis  portion  of  his 
army,  Dhoondia  retired  with  the  remainder  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the-  Malpoorba.  This 
operation  was  not  effected  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Being  without  boats,  he  had  made  his 
way  through  jungles  to  the  sources  of  the 
river,  round  which  he  had  passed.  The  trans- 
port of  the  guns  and  stores  of  the  English 
army  by  such  a  route  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient :  it  was  deemed  prefer- 
able to  wait  the  construction  of  boats ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  a  detachment^  lightly  equipped, 
was  despatched  to  harass  Dhoondia's  rear,  and 
endeavour  to  cut  off  part  of  his  baggage.  A 
brigade  was  also  despatched  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  river  most  likely  to  be  fordable, 
and  thus  to  guard  against  Dhoondia  recrossing 
vrith  any  considerable  number  of  followers. 
This  force  in  its  progress  gained  possession  of 
several  forts  which  were  held  by  parties  in  the 
interest  of  the  adventurer.  At  one  of  these 
places,  named  Siihitty,  an  extraordinaiy  in- 
stance of  cool  and  determined  bravery  occurred. 
The  outer  gate  of  the  fort  was  attacked  and 
carried.  The  inner  gate  was  next  to  be 
gained,  but  the  passage  was  found  too  narrow 
to  admit  a  gun-carriage.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  not  suffered  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  assailants  :  the  gun  was  instantly  taken 
off  the  carriage,  and,  under  a  very  heavy  fire 
from  the  fort,  transported  by  a  body  of 
artillerymen,  led  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  the 
gate,  which  was  very  shortly  burst  open. 

The  precautions  which  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  Dhoondia  crossing  the  river  were 
rendered  unavailing  by  its  sudden  fall,  which 
enabled  the  adventurer  to  enter  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam.  Thither  he  was  followed  by 
Colonel  Wellesley,  with  as  much  speed  as  was 
consistent  with  the  difficulties  attending  the 
movement  and  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
effecting  the  junction  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  army.  The  campaign  was  now  ap- 
proaching to  a  close.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember Colonel  Wellesley  encountered  Dhoon- 
dia's army  at  a  place  called  ConahguU.  He 
was  strongly  posted,  his  rear  and  flank  being 


covered  by  a  village  and  a  rock  ;  but  one  im« 
petuous  charge  put  bis  troops  to  the  rout,  the 
whole  body  dispersed,  and  were  scattered  in 
small  parties  over  the  fitce  of  the  country. 
Many  were  killed,  and  among  the  number 
was  the  author  of  the  mischief,  Dhoondia  him- 
self. Part  of  the  enemy's  baggage  was  taken 
in  his  camp,  and  another  portion,  with  two 
guns,  all  that  remained  to  him,  in  the  pursuit. 
Thus  terminated  the  career  of  Dhoondia  Waugh, 
a  man  whose  views  were  directed  to  higher 
fortunes  than  he  was  fated  to  attain.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  two  worlds, 
and  elevated  some  of  his  officers  to  the  rank 
of  azoffi  and  nabobs.  From  beginnings  not 
more  respectable,  states  and  dynasties  had 
previously  sprung  up  in  India;  and  Dhoon- 
dia Waugh  might  have  been  a  second  Hyder 
Ali,  had  his  progress  not  received  a  timely 
check.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  writing  to  Colonel 
Wellesley,  on  his  fall,  said : — "  A  campaign  of 
two  months  finished  his  empire,  and  one  of 
the  same  duration  has  put  an  end  to  the  earthly 
grandeur,  at  least,  of  the  sovereign  of  the  two 
worlds.  Had  you  and  your  regicide  army  been 
out  of  the  way,  Dhoondia  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  an  independent  and  powerful 
prince,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of 
cruel  and  treacherous  sultans." 

The  news  from  Europe  at  this  time  was 
highly  unfiftvourable.  The  triumphs  of  the 
French  there  would,  it  was  expected,  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  direct  their  arms  to  more 
distant  quarters  ;  and  India  or  Egypt,  it  was 
apprehended,  would  be  among  the  points 
selected.  To  be  prepared  for  cUioger,  wher- 
ever it  might  occur,  the  governor-general 
(now,  by  the  well -merited  &vour  of  the 
Crown,  the  Marquis  Wellesley)  proposed  to 
conoentrate  the  strength  of  his  majesty's 
squadron  in  the  Indian  seas,  together  with 
such  an  amount  of  military  force  as  India 
could  spare,  at  some  point  whence  they  might 
be  able  to  proceed  with  promptitude  and 
facility  to  any  place  where  their  services 
might  be  wanted.  The  point  chosen  was 
Trincomalee  ;  and  three  European  regiments, 
a  thousand  Bengal  volunteers,  with  details  of 
European  and  native  infantry,  were  despatched 
thither ;  while  Admiral  Rainier,  who  com- 
manded the  squadron,  was  earnestly  requested 
to  co-operate  in  the  arrangement,  by  pro- 
ceeding to  Trincomalee  without  delay.  The 
employment  of  the  force  thus  assembled  was 
to  be  determined  by  chrcnmstanoes.  It  was 
to  proceed  either  up  the  Bed  Sea,  to  co- 
operate with  any  British  force  that  might  be 
employed  in  Egypt  from  the  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  to  advance  to  any  point  in  India 
menaced  by  the  French,  should  they  despatch 
a  force  thither ;  or  to  be  directed  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Mauritius.  This  latter  object 
was  one  which  the  information  of  the  governor- 
general  led  him  to  believe  might  be  undertaken 
with  the  best  prospects  of  success,  and  it  was  one 
of  which  the  importance  would  fully  justify 
the  attempt.     In  eveiy  war  between  Groat 
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BriUin  and  France,  from  the  time  when  the 
two  coantries  became  rivals  in  the  East^  the 
poflsessions  of  the  latter  in  the  Indian  seas 
had  famished  abundant  means  for  annoying 
the  trade  of  the  former.  Numerous  privateers, 
fitted  out  at  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  swept  the  ocean  and  enriched  their 
owners,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  East^India 
Company  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  local 
trade.  While  Lord  Hobart  administered  the 
government  of  Madras,  the  despatch  of  an 
expedition  from  that  presidency  for  an  attack 
on  the  Mauritius  was  contemplated ;  but  the 
delicate  state  of  the  British  interest  in  India 
rendered  it  a  point  of  prudence  to  relinquish 
the  design  at  that  time.  The  object,  however, 
was  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley;  and  the  Mauritius  would  most 
probably  have  been  attacked  but  for  the  re- 
fusal of  Admiral  Hainier  to  co-operate.  This 
relusal  appeared  at  first  to  be  grounded  on  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  employ 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  Und  and  sea 
forces  on  distant  objects  of  enterprize;  but 
ultimately  another  reason  was  permitted  to 
transpire.  The  admiral  held,  or  professed  to 
hold,  the  extraordinary  principle  that  the  ex- 
pedition could  not  be  undertaken  without  the 
express  command  of  the  king,  signified  in  the 
usual  official  form  to  the  British  government 
in  India  and  to  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's 
forces.  Admiral  Bainier,  it  seems,  expected 
that  the  governor-general  would  dissentfrom  his 
view  ;  and  the  expectation  was  most  just  and 
reasonable.  That  so  monstrous  a  principle 
should  have  been  gpravely  muntained,  is  suffi- 
ciently startling ;  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
garded as  sound  and  true  by  any  human  being 
whose  education  and  habits  qualified  him  to 
form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject^  is  utterly 
incredible.  Admiral  Rainier,  however,  pro- 
fessed so  to  regard  it ;  and  the  governor- 
general  therefore  condescended  to  honour  the 
objection  with  an  elaborate  answer.  "If," 
said  he,  "  the  ground  of  your  excellency's  dis- 
sent from  the  proposed  expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  France  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  military  and  naval 
service  in  these  distant  possessions  during  the 
existence  of  war,  I  apprehend  that  the  greatest 
advantage  must  result  from  thence  to  the  cause 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  an  established  maxim  of 
state,  as  well  as  an  unqualified  principle  of 
public  duty,  that  in  time  of  war  all  public 
officers  should  employ  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  power  and  resources  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  state,  and  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  advantage  which  circum- 
stances may  present  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  their  country  by  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities.  In  remote  pos- 
sessions the  exigency  of  this  duty  increases  in 
proportion  to  Uie  distance  from  the  parent 
state,  and  to  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining from  home  express  and  precise  orders 
applicable  to  the  various  emergencies  that 
must  arise  in  the  course  of  war.    If  no  advan- 


tage can  ever  be  taken  of  the  temporary  or 
accidental  weakness  of  the  enemy's  possessions 
in  India  without  expreiis  orders  from  England, 
signified  through  the  usual  official  channels, 
not  only  to  the  government  of  India  but  to 
the  commanders  of  his  majesty's  land  and  sea 
forces,  it  is  evident  that  opportunities  of  re- 
ducing the  enemy's  power  and  resources  must 
frequently  be  lost,  without  the  hope  of  re- 
covery, by  reference  for  formal  commands  to 
the  source  of  sovereign  authority  at  home.  In 
the  present  instance,  an  extraordinary  and 
fortunate  accident  had  disclosed  to  me  the 
weak  and  almost  defenceless  state  of  the  most 
important  possessions  remaining  to  France  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  my  judgment^ 
I  should  have  failed  in  my  duty  towards  my 
king  and  countiy  if  I  had  waited  for  his 
majesty's  express  commands,  or  ibr  his  orders 
signified  through  the  official  channels  estab- 
lished by  Parliament  for  the  government  of 
India,  before  I  had  proceeded  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  availing  myself  of  the 
critical  posture  of  the  French  interests  within 
the  reach  of  the  force  intrusted  to  my  oontroL" 
After  some  observations  on  the  powers  and 
responsibility  of  the  governor-general  in  India» 
the  marquis  appeals  to  his  own  conduct  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  its  results.  ''Of 
the  rule,"  says  he,  **  which  I  assert,  I  have 
furnished  an  example  in  my  own  practice ;  and 
if  the  principle  which  your  excellency  has 
adopted  had  governed  mv  conduct,  the  con- 
quest of  Mysore  would  not  have  been  achieved." 
Some  time  before  this  dispute,  the  attention 
of  the  governor-general  had  been  turned 
towards  Batavia.  He  had  direct  instructions 
from  the  king  for  bringing  this  settlement 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  crown,  on 
terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerans  Berbioe, 
and  Surinam.  It  was  proposed  to  effect  this 
by -negotiation,  and  Admiral  Rainier  was  to 
undertake  the  task,  aided  by  such  an  amount 
of  sea  and  land  force  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  weight  to  his  representations.  The 
probability  that  the  required  force  could  be 
employed  more  advantageously  elsewhere  led 
to  the  postponement  of  the  attempt ;  but 
when  the  project  for  attacking  the  Mauritius 
was  defeated  by  the  perverseness  of  Admiral 
Rainier,  the  views  of  the  governor-general 
were  again  turned  to  Batavia.  But  the  Dutch 
colony  was  to  enjoy  a  further  period  of  repose. 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  had  suggeeteid  to  the  ministers 
at  home  the  practicability  of  emplojringa  force 
from  India,  to  co-operate  with  any  that  might 
be  despatched  from  Great  Britain,  against  the 
French  in  Egypt ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that 
the  assemblage  of  troops  at  Trinoomalee  was 
made  with  reference  to  this  among  other 
objects.  The  suggestion  was  adopted;  and 
thegovernor-general  was  instructed  to  despatch 
to  Egypt,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  force  of 
about  a  thousand  Europeans  and  two  thousand 
native  in&ntry,  under  the  command  of  an 
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active  and  intelligent  officer.  These  instruc- 
tions were  immediately  acted  upon.  The  force 
at  Ceylon,  strengthened  by  sixteen  hundred 
native  in&ntry  which  had  been  assembled  at 
Bombay  for  foreign  senrice,  was  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  General  Baird,  and  the  whole 
embarked  with  all  practicable  expedition. 
A  squadron  of  Company's  cruisers,  under 
Admiral  Blankett)  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
had  sailed  for  Egypt  some ,  time  before. 
General  Baird  and  bis  army,  after  performing 
a  march  of  extraordinary  peril  and  difficulty 
across  the  desert,  proceeded  down  the  Nile  to 
Bhonda,  from  whence  they  advanced  to  Bo- 
■etta.  But  the  fate  of  the  French  attempt 
upon  Egypt  had  been  previously  decided  ;  and 
the  Indian  reinforcement  enjoyed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  distinction,  except  by  its 
patient  and  cheerful  submission  to  hardships 
and  toils,  and  the  ready  surrender  by  the 
iiative>portion  of  the  troops  of  their  prejudices 
to  their  sense  of  military  duty. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  despatched 
early  in  the  year  1801.  In  the  month  of  July, 
in  the  same  year,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
BSkira  of  the  Camatic,  which  will  require 
reference  to  a  series  of  events  of  prior  occur- 
rence connected  with  that  division  of  the  south 
of  India.  The  death  of  Mahomet  All  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  John  Shore,  and  the 
dispute  between  the  British  authorities  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  have  been  noticed.  Maho- 
met Ali  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Omdut-ul- 
Omrah,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  manifested  a  disposition  to  pursue  the 
same  ruinous  policy  which  had  marked  that 
of  his  father.  The  Marquis  Wellesley,  on  his 
arrival  from  England,  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  which  he  spent  at  Madras 
in  vain  attempts  to  obtain  the  prince's  consent 
to  the  arrangements  necessary  for  extricating 
himself  and  his  subjects  from  the  wretchedness 
in  which  both  were  involved.  The  nabob  was 
obstinately  bent  on  resisting  all  change,  and 
the  governor-general  left  Madras  with  a  oon- 
▼iotion  that  negotiation  was  useless.  It  was, 
however,  obvious  that,  without  the  adoption 
of  some  new  arrangements,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  Company  from  loss,  to 
save  the  nabob  from  ruin,  or  to  rescue  the 
oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
the  intensity  of  misery  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

The  war  with  Tippoo  commenced^  and  with 
it  the  necessity  for  aU  the  aid  which  the  nabob 
could  afford  to  his  British  ally.  At  this  period 
the  conduct  of  the  nabob's  officers,  with  regard 
to  the  collecting  of  supplies  for  the  use  of  the 
British  army,  indicated  a  total  absence  of 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  if 
the  acts  of  the  servants  were  to  be  viewed  as 
furnishing  any  evidence  of  the  wishes  of  their 
master.  They  were  for  the  most  part  inactive. 
Those  who  made  any  exertions  directed  them 
to  obstruct^  not  to  facilitate,  the  supply  of  the 
-wants  of  the  British  government.  The  nabob 
was  not  sparing  in  professions  of  friendship. 


and  he  even  agreed  to  advance  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  army,  on 
specified  conditions.  The  conditions  were 
assented  to,  but  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
treasure  from  Bengal,  the  consequences  of  the 
disappointment  might  have  been  seriously 
inconvenient. 

After  Lord  Macartney's  plan  for  exercising 
the  administration  of  the  Carnatic  territory 
had  been  abandoned,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  the  Company  and  the 
nabob  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell ;  but  the  execution  of  its  provisions 
was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  its 
securities  worthless.  A  new  treaty,  more 
indulgent  to  the  nabob,  was  concluded  by 
Lord  Comwallis :  one  article  of  which  treaty 
gave  to  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  war 
breaking  out  in  the  Carnatic  or  the  contiguous 
countries,  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  full  autho- 
rity within  the  nabob's  dominions,  except 
with  respect  to  certain  jaghires.  This  treaty 
was  in  force  at  the  period  under  notice ;  and 
on  commencing  the  war  with  Uppoo,  the 
govemor-generaJ,  by  virtue  of  that  article, 
might  at  once  have  assumed  the  entire  control 
of  the  a£Bftirs  of  the  Carnatic.  With  great 
moderation  he  abstained  from  the  immediate 
exercise  of  this  undoubted  right,  and  only 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  nabob's  assent  to  arrangements  at 
least  as  beneficial  to  himself  as  to  the  Com- 
pany. The  governor-general  addressed  to  him 
a  despatch  of  oonsiderable  length,  adverting 
to  the  dislike  entertained  by  the  nabob  and 
his  fitther  to  the  assumption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Camatic  by  the  Company,  and  to 
the  desire  of  the  British  government  to  show 
respect  for  their  feelings  to  the  utmost  extent 
consistent  with  security ;  pointing  out  mildly, 
but  distinctly  and  forcibly,  the  vices  of  the 
nabob's  admmistration,  and  the  general  ruin 
that  could  not  fail  to  follow ;  and  complaining 
of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis, more  especially  by  a  practice  which 
had  notoriously  prevailed,  of  granting  assign- 
ments of  revenue  on  the  districts  which  formed 
the  security  for  the  nabob's  payments  to  the 
Company — a  practice  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
pledged,  but  in  contravention  of  an  express 
provision  of  the  treaty,  that  no  such  assign- 
ments should  be  granted.  The  governor- 
general  referred  to  the  moderation  shown  in 
relaxing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Sir  Ardiibald  Campbell,  and  placing 
the  nabob  in  the  more  fevourable  position 
secured  to  him  by  the  later  treaty,  urgiug 
that,  as  the  Company's  government  then 
waived  an  undeniable  right  under  a  sub- 
sisting treaty,  and  consented  to  a  new 
arrangement  at  the  solicitation  of  the  nabob, 
and  for  his  benefit,  that  government  had  a  just 
claim  to  expect  that,  in  representing  the 
necessity  of  further  modification,  its  views 
and  intentions  should  be  judged  with  the  same 
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libenJity  which  Lord  GomwaUis  exercised 
towards  those  of  Mahomet  All.  These  points 
being  sufficiently  pressed,  the  governor'general 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  principlesof  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  It  was  desig^ned  to  extend 
to  every  branch  of  the  nabob's  affairs  connected 
with  his  relation  to  the  Company,  and  by  this 
comprehensiveness  to  gtiard,  as  iaras  precaution 
oould  efieot  such  an  object,  against  future misun- 
deiBtandiug  ;  to  provide  to  the  utmost  practi- 
cable extent  against  the  necessity  for  any  further 
change,  and  to  relieve  the  Gamatic  from  the 
inoonveniences  of  a  divided  government  or  of 
a  fluctuating  or  precarious  authority. 

An  enumeration  of  details  followed,  and  the 
points  believed  to  be  most  interesting  to  the 
nabob  were  first  noticed — the  adjustment  of 
his  debt  with  the  Company  and  of  certain 
claims  on  his  part  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
arising  from  various  sources.  Modes  of  ar- 
ranging these  having  been  suggested,  the 
governor-general  declared  himself  ready  to 
relinquish  the  right  of  the  Company  to  assume 
the  enture  government  of  the  Gamatic  during 
the  existing  war,  or  any  that  might  thereafter 
occur,  on  condition  of  a  territory  equal  to 
securing  the  amount  of  the  monthly  payments 
to  the  Company  for  which  the  nabob  was 
liable,  being  placed  in  perpetuity  under  the 
exclusive  management  and  authority  of  the 
Company.  If  the  required  territory  should 
produce  more  than  the  amount  of  revenue 
anticipated  from  it,  the  surplus  was  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  nabob,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if,  from  an  unfavourable  season  or  any  other 
casualty,  a  deficiencv  were  to  arise,  the  Com- 
pany were  to  bear  the  loss,  and  the  nabob  to 
be  entirely  exonerated  from  charge  on  this 
account.  The  proposal  included  other  points 
of  detail  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
and  the  satisfiustion  of  the  private  debts  of 
the  nabob,  some  of  which  were  reserved  for 
consideration  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
discussion. 

The  answer  of  the  nabob  was  long,  but  little 
satisfiustory.  Its  tone  was  somewhat  lofty. 
The  nabob  positively  refused  to  consent  to  any 
modification  of  the  treaty  of  1792.  This  might 
have  been  contemplated  from  his  previous  con- 
duct ;  but  his  refusal  was  associated  with  an 
application  which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  looked  for.  His  letter  was  written  after 
the  fidl  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  the  dominions  of  Tippoo.  The 
nabob  availed  himself  of  these  events  to  set 
up  a  claim  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
conquered  countries.  But  the  reasonablenes 
and  decency  of  the  request  of  the  nabob  at 
the  time  when  it  was  preferred  were  emi- 
nently illustrated  by  the  hct,  that  within  tibe 
recesses  of  Serineapatam,  opened  to  the  view 
of  the  conquerors  by  the  success  which  attended 
their  efibrts,  was  found  evidence  most  satis- 
factorily convicting  the  Nabob  Omdut-ul- 
Omrah  and  his  father,  Mahomet  Ali,  of  having 
perfidiously  violated  their  engagements  with 
the  British  Government  by  intriguing  with 


Tippoo  Sultan  against  that  power.  This  evi- 
dence was  contained  in  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence between  Tippoo  and  two  of  his 
vakeels,  named  Gholaum  Ali  Khan  and  Beza 
Ali  Khan,  who  accompanied  the  hostages  to 
Madras  at  the  close  of  the  war  undertaken 
by  Lord  GomwaUis. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  vakeels  at  Madi-as.  In  an  early 
letter  they  gave  their  master  an  account  of  an 
interview  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
nabob,  Mahomet  Ali,  the  two  princes,  and 
thenoselves.  Ou  that  occasion  the  nabob  was 
represented  not  only  to  have  professed  the 
warmest  attachment  to  Tippoo,  which  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  hollow  courtesy,  but  to 
have  reprobated  the  war  then  just  concluded, 
and  to  have  declared  that  it  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  allied  powers  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  This  charge  was  not 
veiy  probable,  seeing  that  the  nizam«was  a 
party  to  the  war  ;  but  while  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  agreeable  to  Uppoo,  by  leading  him  to 
regard  himself  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the 
prophet,  it  also  gratified  the  malignant  feelings 
which  Mahomet  Ali  had  long  entertained 
towards  his  British  protectors.  The  praise  of 
Tippoo  was  enhanced  by  contrasting  with  his 
conduct  that  of  the  nizam,  whose  future  retri- 
bution for  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  religion 
was  darkly  shadowed  forth.  According  to  the 
vakeehi,  Mahomet  Ali  did  not  confine  himself 
to  general  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the 
sultan  and  his  cause.  At  the  first  and  the 
last  meetings  he  expressed  the  most  earnest 
wishes  for  the  establishment  of  relations  of 
friendship  and  harmonv  between  himself  and 
Tippoo,  on  the  grouna  of  community  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  with  a  view  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  Tippoo,  aa 
may  be  supposed,  was  pleased  with  these  . 
manifestations,  and  directed  his  vakeels  to 
give  them  all  encouragement ;  and  in  two  let- 
terS)  which,  some  months  later,  he  addressed 
respectively  to  Mahomet  Ali  and  Omdut-ul- 
Omrab,  he  professed  the  most  entire  confidence 
in  their  exertions  in  the  common  cause. 

These  discourses  and  oommunications  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  state  of  feeling 
with  which  the  nabob  and  his  son  regarded  the 
various  partiesconceroed  in  the  war  with  H  ppoo; 
but  they  might  have  been  considered  nothing 
more  than  the  purposeless  overflowings  of  un- 
controllabto  hate,  bad  not  the  acts  of  the  two 
princes  corresponded  with  their  professions. 
Mahomet  Ali  maintained  secret  emissaries  in 
Bengal,  to  collect  information  for  his  use. 
From  these  persons  he  learned  that  the  British 
resident  at  roonah  had  apprized  his  govern- 
ment that  Tippoo  was  intriguing  with  the 
Mahrattaa.  This  article  of  intelBgence  was 
duly  communicated  to  one  of  the  vakeels  of 
Tippoo,  accompanied  by  a  friendly  intimation 
of  the  impolicy  of  the  course  which  his  master 
was  pursuing,  and  an  urgent  admonition  to 
discontinue  it  until  a  more  £&vourable  time, 
which  was  judged  not  to  be  far  distant.    Lord 
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Corowallis,  it  was  represented,  would  soon  go 
ixf  Europe,  the  hostage  prinoes  would  return 
to  their  father,  and  the  payments  of  Tippoo 
would  be  oompleted.  "After  his  lordship's 
departure,  the  liquidation  of  the  kists  and 
other  points,  whatever"  might  be  "his  high- 
ness's  pleasure,"  would,  it  was  declared,  "  be 
right  and  proper." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
nabob  gave  the  sultan  intelligence  and  ad- 
vice. He  communicated  to  him  the  intended 
march  of  British  troops  against  Pondicherry, 
on  the  commencement  of  war  between  the 
English  and  the  French,  and  warned  the  sul- 
tan to  be  cautious  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  on  his  intercourse  with  the  latter 
people— not  to  discontinue  it,  but  to  avoid 
written  communicationii — there  being  no  objeo- 
tion,  as  the  nabob  is  reported  to  have  stated, 
to  verbal  communications  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  discovery  of  the  documents  relating  to 
these  transactions  suggested  the  propriety  of 
endeavouring  to  elucidate  them  by  an  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  servants  of  Tippoo. 
Among  these  were  the  two  vakeels,  whose 
temporary  residence  at  Madras  had  afforded 
opportunity  for  opening  a  correspondence 
between  Tippoo  and  Mahomet  AU.  The 
duty  of  conducting  the  examination  was  in- 
trusted to  two  experienced  servants  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Webbe  and  Colonel  Close. 
Gholaum  Ali  Khan  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
objects  of  the  inquirv^  by  a£fecting  to  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  dotage  and  imbecility. 
Ali  Reza  Khan  was  more  candid  and  commu- 
nicative, but  little  <of  importance  was  elicited. 
It  was  represented,  however,  that  a  marriage 
between  the  two  houses  had  been  one  of  the 
subjects  of  negotiation ;  and  the  vakeels  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  all  the  secret  commu- 
nications whidi  had  taken  phioe  related  to  this 
subject  But  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
party  from  whom  the  overture  came ;  and  if 
such  an  engagement  really  foimed  a  subject  of 
discussion,  it  was  oertainly  not  the  only  one, 
nor  was  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the 
protection  of  a  secret  cipher,  which  cipher, 
too,  was  obviously  framed  for  application  to 
political  purposes.  Further,  if  the  overture, 
as  one  of  the  vakeels  affirmed,  came  from 
Arcot,  the  desire  there  manifested  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  bitter  and  implacable  enemy 
of  the  English  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  hostility  to  that  people. 

The  investigation  of  the  evidence  of  the 
nabob's  treachery  required  time:  and,  when 
completed,  it  was  obviously  desirable,  in  a  mat- 
ter so  delicate  and  so  liable  to  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  avoid  acting  without  due  deliberation 
and  a  full  consideration  of  consequences.  There 
were  also  motives  connected  with  a  pending 
negotiation  with  the  nizam  for  some  delay. 
At  length,  on  the  28th  May,  1801,  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George,  Lord  Clive,  a  despatch,  com- 
municating his  determination  aa  to  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Camatic    It 


was  dear,  that  if  the  perfidy  of  Mahomet  AU 
had  been  discovered  during  his  life,  the  British 
Government  would  have  been  justified  in 
inflicting  punishment  upon  its  treacherous 
dependent,  and  providing  for  itself  security. 
Omdut-ul-Omrah  had,  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  Lord  Cornwallis : 
he  had  also  been  confederate  with  his  lather, 
in  the  machinations  carried  on  against  his 
British  ally.  Omdut-ul-Omrah  was,  indeed, 
substantially  a  party  to  the  treaty ;  for  it 
secured  to  him  the  right  of  succession  under 
the  same  conditions  and  obligations  which 
attached  to  the  right  of  his  father.  The  treaty 
had  been  violated  by  Mahomet  Ali — it  had 
been  violated  by  Omdut-ul-Omrah  both  before 
the  death  of  his  father  and  subsequently  to 
that  event.  The  governor-general  therefore 
decided  that  the  Company  should  assume  the 
government  of  the  Caniatio,  and  that  the 
nabob  should  become  a  stipendiary  upon  its 
revenues.  He  could  not  decide  otherwise, 
without  betraying  the  interests  which  he  was 
sworn  to  protect. 

The  despatch  addressed  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  to  Lord  Clive  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter  to  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  which,  after  ad- 
verting to  the  long  suspension  of  all  commu- 
nication on  the  part  of  the  governor-general 
beyond  the  transmission  of  ordinary  oompli- 
ments,  explained  the  cause  to  be  the  discove- 
ries made  at  Seringapatam,  and  referred  the 
nabob  to  Lord  Clive  for  information  as  to  the 
steps  about  to  be  taken  in  oonsequenoe  of  those 
discoveries.  Motives  of  humanity  prevented 
this  letter  from  reaching  the  nabob.  On  its 
arrival  at  Madras  the  prince  was  labouring 
under  mortal  disease  ;  and  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  communication  might  aggravate 
his  complaint  and  accelerate  its  &tal  termina- 
tion, all  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
British  government  was  withheld.  But  it 
being  understood  that  some  members  of  his 
femiiy  had  introduced  armed  men  into  the 
palace,  with  the  view  of  advancing  their  own 
objects  on  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of  the 
prince,  if  not  before,  Lord  Clive  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  despatch  a  p^i^  of  the  Company's 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  principal  gate- 
way. This  yas  effected  without  resistance ; 
and  it  being  exphuned  to  Omdut-nl-Omiah 
that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  he  was  perfect^  satisfied. 
On  the  15th  July  he  died.  Mr.  Webbe  and 
Colonel  Close  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  where  they  were  met  by  some  of  the 
deceased  nabob's  officers.  It  was  stated  that 
the  nabobhad  lefta  will,  butsomedifficulty was 
raised  in  the  way  of  produdng  it.  The  Bri- 
tish deputies,  however,  insisting  on  its  being 
brought  forward,  it  was  at  length  exhibited. 
On  being  read,  it  appeared  thtki  Omdut-ul- 
Omrah  luul  appointed  a  reputed  son,  known  as 
Ali  Hussein,  to  succeed  him  in  the  possession 
of  all  his  rights,  possessions,  and  property,  in- 
cluding the  government  of  the  Carnatio.  The 
British  deputies  then  requested  a  private  con- 
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ference  with  two  oonfidential  kbans,  who  stood 
high  in  the  ooofideDce  of  the  bite  nabob,  and 
who  were  nominated  in  his  will  as  adyiBen  of 
bill  heir  in  the  administratioD  of  a&in.  To  these 
fanctionaries  the  deputies  stated  the  nature  of 
the  discoveries  made  at  Seringapatam.  The 
khans  received  the  oommunication  with  the 
appearance  of  great  surprise,  and  endeavoured 
to  explain  away  the  evidenoe  on  which  the 
chaiges  winst  the  late  nabob  and  his  father 
lestM.  The  strong  professions  of  friendship 
for  Tippoo  were  declared  not  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  civility.  The  apher  of- 
fered greater  difficulty ;  and  the  khans  had  no 
better  excuse  to  brinff  forward  than  the  very 
probable  suggestion  that  the  paper  containing 
the  key  had  been  placed  in  the  archives  of 
Tippoo  by  some  enemy  of  Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
with  the  view  of  prejudicing  that  prince  in 
the  estimation  of  the  British  authoritiee. 

The  object  of  the  khans  was  obviously  to 
obtain  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  question, 
in  the  hope  that  some  fisivonrable  chance 
might  suspend  the  resentment  of  the  British 
government.  This  was  seen  and  frustrated  by 
uie  deputies,  who,  after  refeixing  to  the  inten- 
tion entertained  of  demanding  from  Omdut-ul- 
Omrah  satisfiiction  and  security,  and  expbun- 
ing  why  it  had  not  previously  been  acted  upon, 
demanded  to  know  whether  the  khans,  on  the 
part  of  the  reputed  son  of  the  deceased  na- 
bob, were  disposed  to  an  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  the  British  govemment  by  aiuamica- 
ble  negotiation.  They  answered  by  making 
abundant  professions  of  respect  for  the  British 
government,  declaring  the  £unily  of  Omdut-ul- 
Omrahdependenton  itsprotection,  and  dwelling 
on  the  impossibility  of  their  resorting  to  any 
other  than  amicable  means  of  settlement ;  but 
avoided  any  direct  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed to  them.  The  day  was  now  considerably 
advanced,  and  the  khans  heartily  tired  of  the 
oonfsrenoe.  To  cut  it  short,  they  urged  the 
necessity  of  their  attending  to  the  funeral  of 
the  departed  nabob,  and  to  the  preparaitons 
requisite  for  transferring  his  remains  to  Tri- 
ohinopoly.  This  being  pressed,  on  the  erounds 
of  public  decorum  and  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  the  nabob's  family,  the  deputise  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  resist  the  desire  gf  the  khans, 
and  the  conference  terminated  without  any 
positiye  answer  being  given  to  the  proposal 
made  on  behalf  of  the  British  goTemment.  It 
was  renewed  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
deputise  distinctly  explained,  ibtX  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  British  government  oould 
recognise  the  reputed  son  of  the  nabob,  was 
the  entire  transfer  of  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Gamatic  to  the  Com- 
pany. The  khans  made  the  obvious  answer, 
that  such  a  transfer  would  be  a  virtual  annihi- 
lation of  the  office  of  nabob.  The  deputies 
replied,  that  the  power  of  assuming  the  go- 
vernment in  certain  cases  had  been  secured  to 
the  Company  by  the  existing  treaty,  and  that 
whicb  preceded  it ;  that  the  power  had  aotuaUy 
been  exercised,  and  yet  that  the  rankanddignity 


of  the  nabob  had  never  been  impugned.  This 
interview  was  long,  and  much  or  it  was  occu- 
pied by  desultory  conversation,  the  khans 
evincing  great  anxiety  to  divert  attention  from 
the  main  points  at  issue,  and  great  tact  in  ef- 
fecting their  object.  Ultimately  they  requested 
a  postponement  of  the  question  for  a  day, 
to  allow  of  their  consulting  the  various 
branches  of  the  nabob's  fiunily  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish deputies  yielded  their  assent,  with  an 
intimation  that,  at  the  time  specified,  they 
should  expect  a  determinate  answer. 

The  answer  given  at  the  ensuing  meeting 
was  not  such  as  the  deputies  had  required — a 
simple  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  British  govemment.  The  khans 
stated  tiiat  the  entire  fiunily  of  the  late  nabob, 
as  well  as  his  ministers,  having  been  assem- 
bled to  consider  the  proposal,  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  a  conviction  that» 
notwithstanding  the  decided  language  in 
which  it  was  submitted,  the  British  govern- 
ment would  be  disposed  to  consent  to  a  modifi- 
tion  of  the  terms  required  for  its  security  in 
the  Camatio ;  and  they  accordingly  produced 
a  counter  proposal,  which  they  desired  might 
be  transmitted  to  Lord  Clive.  The  deputies 
reiterated  the  assurance  which  they  had  al- 
ready giyen,  that  they  had  fiiU  power  of 
rejecting  any  proposal  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  previously  laid  down  by  them  as  the 
basis  of  adjustment,  and  that  no  other  could 
be  admitted.  Ther  warned  the  khans  of  the 
consequences  which  must  follow  the  rejection 
of  their  plan ;  and  finally  intimated  that,  in 
a  question  which  related  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  the  late  nabob's  reputed  son,  they 
were  desirous  of  receiving  from  himself  the 
answer  which  was  to  determine  his  future  situ- 
ation. The  khans  mibiifested  great  dislike  to 
this  proposal  They  urged  as  objections  the 
youth  of  the  heir  —  though  he  was  neariy 
eighteen  years  of  ag»*— his  inexperience,  the 
foar  of  his  mother,  and  the  recent  occurrence 
of  his  fikther^s  death.  But  the  deputies  were 
persevering,  and  a  conference  with  Ali  Hus- 
sein was  at  length  fixed  for  the  following  day. 
During  this  dlMUssion,  the  khans  stated  that 
the  subject  of  the  evidence  disooyered  at  Se- 
ringapatam had  been  agitated  in  the  durbar 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  that  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  for  justifying  the  conduct 
of  Omdut-uUOmrah.  An  instructiye  commen- 
taiywas  thus  afforded  on  the  surprise  expressed 
by  the  khans  when  the  discoveries  were  first 
mentioned  to  them  by  the  British  deputies  ; 
and  a  most  satisfiictory  test  of  the  degree  of  cre- 
dit to  be  attached  to  anything  they  might  state, 
or  leave  to  be  inferred  from  their  deportments 

At  the  appointed  time  the  British  deputies 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and  being  first  intro- 
duced to  the  khans,  they  demanded  of  those 
officers    whether   forther    consideration   had 

ought  any  change  in  their  sentiments. 
They  were  answered  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Ali  Hussein  to  recede  from  the 
terms  of  the  counter  project  presented  at  the 
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previous  intennew.  The  heir  then  entered, 
ui  conformity  with  the  arrangemeDt  made  on 
his  behalf,  and,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  deputies,  deelarea  that  he  considered  the 
khans  to  have  been  appointed  by  his  &ther 
for  the  purpose  of  assistiog  him,  and  that  the 
object  of  his  own  councils  was  not  separated 
from  theirs.  The  deputies  theraupon  made  a 
oommunication,  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  deliTer,  of  the  intention  of  Lord 
Clive  to  hold  a  personal  conference  with  Ali 
Hussein  previously  to  carrying  into  e£fect  the 
measures  in  contemplation.  This  took  the 
khans  by  surprise^  and  appeared  greatly  to 
alarm  them.  Various  modes  of  evading  the 
proposed  conference  were  resorted  to ;  but 
the  deputies  insisting  that  the  g«)Temor's 
orders  admitted  no  excuse  or  delay,  the  khans 
retired  to  make  preparations,  and  Ali  Hussein 
took  advantage  of  weir  absence  to  dedune,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  them.  On  their  return,  the  whole  party 
assembled  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  CSompany's  troops  at  the 
palace,  where  they  were  met  by  Lord  Glive. 
The  ceremonies  of  introduction  being  over, 
the  attendants  of  Ali  Hussein  were  required 
to  withdraw,  and  the  conference  was  conducted 
by  him  and  the  British  governor.  Before  the 
latter  had  fully  explained  his  views,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Ali  Hussein,  who,  after  ex- 
pressing bis  sense  of  the  governor's  oonsideza- 
tion,  voluntarily  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
conferences  had  been  conducted  by  the  khans 
without  his  participation,  and  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  result  which  had  followed. 
In  consequence  of  this  avowal,  the  entire 
substance  of  the  conferences  was  recapitulated 
to  Ali  Hussein,  the  proo6  of  the  violation  of 
the  engagements  of  the  late  nabob  with  the 
British  Government  were  distincUy  enume- 
rated, and  the  extent  of  the  security  required 
by  the  latter  concisely  explained.  Ali  Hussein 
then  declared  himself  willing  to  agree  to  the 
terms  proposed:  and  after  some  conversation 
on  matters  of  seoondaiy  importance,  he  sug- 
gested that  a  treaty  should  be  prepared, 
vesting  the  entiro  civil  and  military  authority 
in  the  Company,  which  he  observed  he  would 
be  ready  to  execute,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  khans,  at  another  separate 
conference  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
the  following  day  within  the  British  lines. 
On  that  day  the  deputies  proceeded  to  the 
pahioe,  to  conduct  the  heir  of  Omdut-ul-Omrah 
to  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  a  change  had 
passed  over  his  mind,  and  he  announces,  that 
as  the  two  khans  had  been  appointed  by  his 
fikther's  will  to  assist  his  councils,  he  could  not 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  their 
advice,  and  that  consequently  no  further  inter- 
yiew  with  the  governor  was  necessaiy.  He 
was  urged,  notwithstanding  his  new  determi- 
nation, to  keep  the  appointment  wMch  had 
been  made,  and  he  consented.  The  conference 
with  Lord  Clive,  like  the  former,  took  place 
without  the  prcMnoe  of  the  khans  ;  but  Ali 


Hussein  maintained  the  same  tone  which  had 
marked  his  previous  communication  to  the 
deputies.  Being  requested  to  give  some 
explanation,  he  said  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  sentiments  which  he  now  expressed  dif- 
fered entirely  from  those  which  he  had  avowed 
on  the  preceding  day,  but  that  the  change  was 
the  result  of  renection  :  that  the  whole  family 
had  been  assembled  to  deliberate  on  his  affiurs 
— ^that  he  had,  in  consequence,  given  the 
subject  better  consideration,  and  that  he  now 
considered  it  to  be  totally  inoompatible  witii 
his  interest  and  his  honour  to  accede  to  the 
proposal  to  which  he  had  previously  given  his 
consent.  He  was  rominaed  of  his  admission 
that  the  khans  had  practised  deception  on  him 
— the  oonsequenoes  of  persisting  in  his  new 
course  were  pointed  out^  and  assurauces  were 
given  of  protection  from  any  insult  or  danger 
that  he  might  apprehend  from  an  adherence 
to  his  former  decision ;  but  all  these  topics 
were  unred  in  vain.  A  suspicion  was  tnen 
intimated  to  Ali  Hussein  that  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  interested  persons  to  adopt  the 
fatal  course  on  which  he  had  entered — ^that 
their  representations  had  induced  him  to  die- 
believe  the  existence  of  orders  from  the  |fo- 
vemor-general  warranting  the  proposal  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  and  the  terms  on 
which  its  acceptance  had  been  urged.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  been  spoken  to  on  the 
subject,  but  denied  that  he  was  influenced  by 
any  distrust  of  the  nature  of  the  governor- 
general's  orders. 

Against  the  mischievouB  deceptions  believed 
to  be  employed  to  mislead  him,  Ali  Hussein 
was  warned  repeatedly  though  unavailingly. 
He  was  apprised  that,  if  he  entertained  any 
hope  that  what  might  be  done  by  the  eovem- 
raent  of  Fort  St.  George  would  be  undone  by 
a  superior  authority,  he  deceived  himselC  He 
was  assured,  not  only  that  the  orders  of  the 
governor-general  were  peremptory  to  carry  into 
effect  the  plan  which  had  been  submitted  for 
his  oonourrenoei,  but  that  the  same  views  were 
entertained  by  the  government  at  home,  and 
that  consequentiy,  all  expectation  of  revision 
in  that  quarter  must  be  vain.  The  conference 
concluded  on  the  part  of  Lord  Clive  by  repre- 
senting to  Ali  Hussein  that  no  pains  had  been 
spared  to  guard  him  against  the  consequences 
which  he  was  about  to  incur ;  that  the  duties 
of  humanity  towards  him,  and  of  attention  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  name,  had  been 
satisfied ;  that  his  position  in  society  had  been 
determined  by  himself  and  tiiat  bis  future 
situation  would  be  that  of  a  private  person, 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  British  interests, 
and  dependent  for  support  on  the  voluntary 
bounty  of  the  Company.  Ali  Hussein  listened 
to  the  governor's  parting  address  with  com- 
posure, and  retired  from  the  place  of  audience 
without  offisring  any  observation  on  it. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah  appears  to  have  left  no 
legitimate  ofibpring ;  and  it  had  been  deter- 
mined, riiould  his  testamentary  heir  reject  the 
throne  on  the  modified  terms  on  which  it  was 
B  2 
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ID  future  to  be  held,  to  tender  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  Azim-ul-Dowlah.  This  prince 
was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Ameer-nl- 
Omrab,  the  second  son  of  Mahomet  AH.  The 
ordinary  principles  of  suooession  would  thus 
be  little  violated  ;  and  except  with  reference 
to  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  throne 
by  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  they  would  not  be  vio- 
lated at  all.  It  was,  however,  in  this  case  far 
more  easy  to  determine  than  to  carry  the 
determination  into  effect  Azim*ul-Dowlah 
was  in  the  power  of  those  who  supported  the 
pretensions  of  his  cousin.  Opportunity  was 
sought  for  making  a  private  communication  to 
him  ;  but  so  strictly  was  he  watched,  that  it 
was  found  impracticable.  A  negotiation  might 
have  been  commenced  openly  ;  but  this,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend,  might  involve  the 
prince  in  the  fate  which  in  the  East  so  often 
overtakes  those  who  enjoy  the  dangerous 
distinction  of  royal  birth  without  the  means 
of  self-defence.  Before  the  question  of  how 
to  communicate  with  Azim  was  solved,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  rival  party  were 
cMsplaying  much  activity,  and  no  inconsider- 
able ware  of  audacity.  The  khans  had  pri- 
vately, but  formally,  placed  Ali  Hussein  on 
the  musnud  of  Aroot,  and  a  public  ceremony 
of  the  like  nature  was  to  take  place  without 
delay.  As  such  an  investiture  would  be  the 
signal  for  civil  war.  Lord  Olive  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  vigorous  measures  to  prevent 
it.  The  officer  commanding  the  British  de- 
tachment in  charge  of  the  p^ace  gateway  was 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  to  remove  the  guards  of  the  late 
nabob,  who  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to 
continue  at  their  posts.  This  being  effected, 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Azim- 
ul-Dowlah  was  removed;  a  party  of  the 
Company's  troops  being  substituted  at  the 
place  which  he  inhabited  for  the  guards  of 
the  late  nabob  who  were  previously  stationed 
there.  The  prince  was  surprised  by  the 
change,  and  his  surprise  appears  to  have  been 
not  unmixed  with  alarm.  It  was  explained 
to  him  that  the  movement  was  intended  for 
his  more  effisctual  protection,  and  he  was 
satisfied.  Although  he  could  not  be  aware  of 
the  precise  views  of  the  British  government^ 
be  oould  at  least  place  confidence  in  its  honour, 
and  must  have  felt  certain  that  no  change  of 
guard  could  involve  him  in  greater  danger 
than  that  which  previously  surrounded  him. 

On  the  morning  after  the  change  the  prince 
was  visited  by  C^onel  MaoNeil,  the  officer  in 
command,  who  intimated  that,  if  he  felt  any 
desire  of  representing  the  state  of  his  affinirs 
to  the  Britlui  government,  the  means  of  doing 
80  were  now  open  to  him  without  danger. 
The  offer  was  embraced,  and  Azim  was  soon 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  Lord  Olive. 
He  appeared  to  entertain  no  ambitious  de- 
signs, and  he  probably  did  not  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  ms  elevation  to  the  dignity  which 
AH  Hussein  had  renounced.  He  complained 
of  injuries  and  hardahips^  of  poverty  and  its 


inconveniences,  and  requested  with  great  ear- 
nestness that,  in  any  settlement  that  might  be 
made  of  the  afi&irs  of  the  Oaroatic,  his  claims 
might  be  considered ;  but  he  appeared  to  limit 
bis  expectation  to  the  provision  of  more  suit- 
able accommodation  for  his  family.  He  was 
assured  that  his  wishes  would  be  regarded, 
and  the  conference  closed  without  any  intima- 
tion that  his  expectations  were  likely  to  be 
exceeded.  Another  interview  took  place  on 
the  following  day,  when  the  views  of  the 
British  government  were  gradually  unfolded. 
These  being  understood,  there  remained  little 
to  impede  the  progress  of  negotiation.  Azim 
acknowledged  the  right  acquired  by  the  Oom- 
pany  by  Uie  perfidy  of  Mahomet  Ali  and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah,  and  expressed  himself  will- 
ing to  accept  the  office  tendered  him,  with  all 
the  conditions  attached  to  it  by  the  British 
government.  Within  a  few  days  a  treaty  was 
drawn  up  and  signed,  by  which  the  respective 
righls  of  Azim  and  the  Oompany  were  defined 
and  settled  on  the  basis  previously  determined 
on ;  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor 
of  Fort  St.  George,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  British  government  hsyd  acted, 
and  thus  the  long-vexed  territories  of  Arcot 
passed  easily  and  tranquilly  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rSast-India  Company.  The  states- 
man under  whose  auspices  this  great  and 
happy  change  was  efieoted  was  amply  justified 
in  declaring  the  settlement  of  the  Carnatic  to 
be  "perhaps  the  most  salutary  and  useful 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  dewanny  of  Bengal." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  Carnatic 
were  deferred  partly  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vious completion  of  some  negotiations  pending 
with  the  nizam.  These  ended  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  newtreaty  with  that  prince,  under 
which  provision  was  made  for  an  increase  of 
the  subsidiary  force  maintained  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  payments  accruing  on  account  of  the  whole 
were  commuted  for  assignments  of  territory. 
For  this  purpose  the  whole  of  the  territoiy 
acquired  by  Uie  nizam  under  the  treaties  of 
Seringapatam  and  Mysore  was,  by  an  article 
of  the  new  treaty,  transferred  in  perpetuity 
to  the  English  ;  but  as  some  of  the  (ustricts 
lay  inconvenientiy  for  their  occupation,  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  a  subsequent  article 
for  the  exchange  of  those  districts  for  others^ 
which,  though  of  somewhat  less  value,  were 
more  UYovarMj  situated  with  regard  to  British 
possession. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  thus  secured  for  his 
oountiy  the  full  benefit  of  the  conquest  of 
Mysore,  and  this  without  invading  the  just 
rights  of  the  only  ally  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  conquest.  A  portion  of  the  acquisitions 
of  that  ally  was,  it  is  true,  now  surrendered 
to  the  English,  and  a  further  cession  of  terri- 
tory was  made  in  exchange  for  the  remainder ; 
but  for  these  advantaffes  an  ample  eouivalent 
was  offered,  in  relieving  the  nizam  from  the 
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subsidiary  payments  to  which  he  must  other- 
wise have  been  liable.  The  nizam  was  thus 
exempted  not  merely  from  the  necessity  of 
payment,  bat  from  the  harassing  vezations 
which  Eastern  princes  never  £ul  to  experience 
when  money  is  to  be  disbursed.  His  people 
had  reason  to  rejoice  that  one  excuse  for  ex- 
tortion was  removed,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  territory  had  still  g^reater  cause  for 
congratulation  in  the  change  of  rulers.  To 
the  British  government  the  new  treaty  gave 


security  for  the  expense  incurred  on  account 
of  the  nizam,  an  improved  frontier,  and  all 
the  power  and  respect  .resulting  from  a  consi- 
derable extension  of  territory.  All  parties 
were  thus  benefited,  and  the  govemor-ffeneral 
had  the  satiafiustion  of  feeling  that,  mule  he 
was  raising  the  position  of  his  own  govern- 
ment among  the  states  of  India»  he  was  indi- 
rectly contributing  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  others. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
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AiTBNTiON  must  now  be  carried  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley's 
administration,  and  diverted  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  parts  of  India.  In  Oude  the 
rightful  sovereign  had  been  placed  on  the 
musnnd;  but  in  other  respects,  all  was  em- 
barrassment and  disorder.  The  British  subsidy 
was  always  in  arrear,  while  the  most  frightful 
extortion  was  practised  in  the  realization  of 
the  revenue.  Justice  was  unknown  ;  the  army 
was  a  disorderly  mass,  formidable  only  to  the 
power  whom  it  professed  to  serve.  These 
evils  of  native  growth  were  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  Euro- 
pean adventurers,  most  of  whom  were  as 
destitute  of  character  and  principle  as  they 
were  of  property.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  an  ill-eovemed  Indian  state  is  precisely 
the  place  which  a  disreputable  class  of  Euro- 
peans find  the  most  suitable  to  the  exercise  of 
their  talents.  To  all  these  points,  as  well  as 
to  the  extraordinary  degree  of  power,  far  too 
great  for  a  subject,  possessed  by  Almas,  the 
attention  of  the  governor-general  was  turned 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  his  views  were  thus 
explained  in  a  letter  dated  a  few  months  after 
that  events  and  addressed  to  the  resident  at 
Lucknow.  "  The  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  Camatic,  and  for  the  early 
revival  of  our  alliances  in  the  peninsula,  as 
well  ss  for  the  seasonable  reduction  of  the 
growing  influence  of  France  in  India^  has  not 
admitted  either  of  my  visiting  Oude,  or  of  my 
turning  my  undivided  attention  to  the  reform 
of  the  vizier's  affairs.  There  are,  however, 
two  or  three  leading  considerations  in  the  state 
of  Oude  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  par- 
ticular notice,  intending  at  an  early  period  to 
enter  fully  into  the  arrangements  in  which 
they  must  terminate.  Whenever  the  death  of 
Almas  shall  happen,  an  opportunity  will  offer 
of  securing  the  benefits  of  Lord  Teignmouth's 
treaty,  by  provisions  which  seem  necessary  for 


the  purpose  of  realizing  the  subsidy  under  all 
contingencies.  The  Company  ought  to  sue* 
ceed  to  the  power  of  Almas,  and  the  manage- 
ment, if  not 'the  sovereignty,  of  that  part  of 
the  Doab  which  he  now  rents,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  our  hands,  a  proportionate  reduction 
being  made  from  the  subsidy.  The  effect  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  improvement  of  our  securitv  for  the 
subsidy;  the  strength  of  our  north-western 
frontier  would  also  be  greatly  increased.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  Almas*s  death, 
we  shall  have  to  apprehend  either  the  danger^ 
ous  power  of  a  successor  equal  to  him  in 
talents  and  activity,  or  the  weakness  of  one 
inferior  in  both,  or  the  division  of  the  country 
among  a  varietv  of  renters.  In  the  first  case 
we  should  risk  internal  commotion ;  in  the 
two  latter,  the  frontier  of  Oude  would  be  con- 
siderably weakened  agiunst  the  attacks  either 
of  the  Abdalli  or  any  other  invader.  The  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  will  be  the  possession 
of  the  Doab,  fixed  in  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  state  of  the  vizier's  own  troops  is 
another  most  pressing  evil.  To  you  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  their  inefficiency  and  insub- 
ordination. My  intention  is  to  persuade  his 
excellency  at  a  proper  season  to  disband  the 
whole  of  his  army,  with  the  exception  of  such 
part  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  state,  or  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
Some  expedient  must  be  devised  for  providing 
a  maintenance  for  such  leaders  and  officers  as 
from  their  birth  or  habits  cannot  easily  be 
divested  of  their  military  pretensions  (I  do  not 
say  military  character,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  such  description  of  men  exist  at 
Lucknow).  In  the  place  of  the  armed  rabble 
which  now  alarms  the  vizier  and  invites  his 
enemies,  I  propose  to  substitute  an  increased 
number  of  ihe  Company's  regiments  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  to  be  relieved  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  be  paid  by  his  excellency."  In  addition 
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to  the  measures  noticed  in  the  ftboye  extract, 
the  govemor-general  meditated  the  relief  of 
the  oountiy  from  the  host  of  Europeans  who 
bad  fixed  npon  it  as  their  prey.  These  he 
proposed  to  disperse  by  as  summary  a  prooess 
of  ejection  as  should  be  conastent  with 
humanity. 

Before  these  designs  oould  be  put  in  course 
of  execution,  a  tragical  occurrence,  arisinj?  out 
of  the  disputed  claim  to  the  musnud  of  Oude, 
displayed  without  disguise  the  character  of  the 
pretender,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Lord 
Teignmouth.  Vizier  Ali  had  been  allowed  to 
reside  at  Benares,  a  place  singularly  ill-chosen 
with  reference  to  his  pretensions  and  character, 
and  from  which  the  new  governor-general, 
with  sufficient  reason,  determined  to  remove 
him.  His  numerous  retinue  had  more  than 
once  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city  ;  and  the 
ordinary  militaij  force  stationed  there  was 
not  deemed  suffident  to  guard  against  the 
danger  either  of  commotion  or  escape.  It  was 
also  understood  that  Yusier  Ali  had  despatched 
a  vakeel  with  presents  to  the  Affghan  prince, 
Zemaun  Shah ;  and  it  was  justly  inferred  that 
he  would  not  fiul  to  turn  to  his  advantage  any 
opportunity  that  might  be  afforded  by  the 
approach  of  the  shui,  and  the  consequent 
employment  of  the  British  troops  at  a  distance. 
Saadut  Ali  had  applied  for  his  removal ;  and, 
independently  of  this,  such  a  step  was  ob- 
viously called  for  by  sound  policy.  Mr.  Cheny, 
the  British  aseut,  was  accordingly  instructed 
to  signify  to  Vizier  Ali  the  governor-general's 
iDtention  that  he  should  transfer  his  residence 
to  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta ;  at  the  same  time 
assuring  him  that  no  diminution  of  his  allow- 
ances or  appointments  would  be  attempted, 
and  that  at  his  new  abode  he  would  neither 
be  subjected  to  any  additional  restraint,  nor 
denied  any  indulp^noe  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  at  Benares.  When  this 
communication  was  made.  Vizier  Ali  expressed 
great  reluctance  to  the  required  change.  This 
had  been  expected;  but  in  a  short  time  his 
feelings  appeared  to  have  undergone  great 
alteration.  He  ceased  to  manifest  any  dislike 
to  removal,  and  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  assurances  which  he  had  received  of  con- 
tinued attention  and  indulgence.  The  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cherry  towards  Vizier  Ali  is  represented 
to  have  been  kind,  delicate,  and  conciliatory ; 
and  the  latter,  so  fiir  from  affording  any  ground 
for  suspicion,  had  uniformly  professed  to  enter- 
tain towards  the  British  agent  feelings  of 
affectionate  gratitude.  But  liie  part  which 
Mr.  Cherry's  official  duty  had  imposed  on  him, 
in  relation  to  the  deposition  of  Vizier  Ali,  had 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  that  person  the  deepest 
hatred.  Mr.  Chenr  was  warned  of  this,  but 
unhappily  the  warning  was  disregarded.  Pru- 
dence and  the  orders  of  government  alike 
counselled  precaution,  but  none  was  taken. 
A  visit  which  Vizier  Ali  made,  accompanied 
by  his  suite,  to  the  British  agent,  afforded  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  meditated  revenge. 
He  had  engaged  himself  to  break&st  with! 


Mr.  Cherry,  and  the  parties  met  in  apparent 
amity.  The  usual  compliments  were  ex- 
changed. Vizier  Ali  then  began  to  expatiate 
on  his  wrongs ;  and  having  pursued  this  sub- 
ject for  some  time,  he  suddenly  rose  with  his 
attendants,  and  put  to  death  Mr.  Cherry  and 
Captain  Conway,  an  English  officer  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  The  assassins  then  rushed 
out,  and  meeting  another  Englishman  named 
Graham,  they  added  him  to  the  list  of  their 
victims.  They  thence  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Davis,  judge  and  magistrate,  who  had  just 
time  to  remove  his  £smiily  to  an  upper  terrace, 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  very  narrow 
staircase.  At  the  top  of  this  staircase  Mr. 
Davis,  armed  with  a  spear,  took  his  post,  and 
80  Buooessfully  did  he  defend  it^  that  the 
assailants,  after  several  attempts  to  dislodge 
him,  were  compelled  to  retire  without  efiecting 
their  object.  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
resistance  of  this  intrepid  man  extended  be- 
yond his  own  fiimilv :  the  delay  thereby  occa- 
sioned afforded  to  the  rest  of  the  Engush  in- 
habitants opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  place 
where  the  troops  stationed  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  were  encamped.  General  Erakine, 
on  leaminff  what  had  occurred,  despatched  a 
party  to  vie  relief  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  Vizier 
Ali  thereupon  retired  to  his  own  residence. 
Thifl^  after  some  resistance,  was  forced,  but 
not  until  its  master  had  made  his  escape,  with 
most  of  his  principal  adherents.  No  farther 
measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  till  the 
following  morning,  when  a  party  of  cavalry 
was  despatched  alter  him ;  but  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  and  the  advantage  which  he 
had  gained  by  the  delay  of  pursuit,  rendered 
the  attempt  to  overtake  him  meffectual. 

The  miscreant  found  refuge  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  rajah  of  Bhotwul,  a  chief  tributarr 
both  to  the  vizier  and  the  rajah  of  Nepan^ 
at  which  latter  place  the  rajah  of  Bhotwul 
was  at  the  time  in  durance.  By  his  repre- 
sentatives, however.  Vizier  Ali  was  hospitably 
received,  and  allowed  to  take  means  for  con- 
siderably increasing  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  British  government  remonstrated 
with  the  rajah  of  Nepaul  against  this  conduct 
of  the  rajah  of  Bhotwul's  dependents,  and  the 
remonstrance  produced  such  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  as  led  Vizier  Ali  to  conclude  that 
Bhotwul  was  no  longer  an  eligible  place  of 
residence.  The  strength  which  he  nad  ac- 
quired enabled  him  to  display  a  bold  fronts 
and  he  advanced  into  Groruckpore,  whither  a 
detachment  of  the  Company's  troops  had 
marched.  "With  these  a  skirmish  took  place, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Vizier  Ali.  His  fol- 
lowers then  began  to  drop  off,  and  he  would 
probably  have  been  taken,  but  for  the  treachery 
of  a  body  of  the  vizier's  troops  who  had  been 
stationed  to  intercept  him.  Passing  along  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Jyneghur,  where  he  was  received, 
but  placed  under  restraint.  It  being  suggested 
by  Captain  Collins,  the  British  resident  with 
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Soindia,  that  the  rajah  of  Jyneghar  might  be 
induced,  by  the  offer  of  a  coDsiderable  reward, 
to  surrender  his  visitor,  that  officer  was  in- 
structed to  open  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose. 
The  task  was  not  unattended  with  difficulty. 
The  law  of  honour,  as  understood  at  Jyne- 
ghur,  stood  in  the  way  of  giving  up  to  his 
pursuers  even  a  murderer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rajah's  appetite  for  wealth  was 
violently  stimulated  by  the  large  sum  offered 
by  Colonel  Collins  as  the  prioe  of  the  transfer 
of  the  person  o^  Yixier  All  into  his  keeping. 
A  compromise  was  at  leng^th  effected.  Y  izier 
All  was  given  up,  on  oondidon  that  his  life 
should  be  sparea,  and  that  his  limbs  should 
not  be  disgraced  by  chains.  Some  of  his 
accomplices  had  previously  suffered  the  punurii- 
meut  due  to  their  crimes.  The  great  criminal 
escaped  through  the  scruples  of  the  rajah  of 
Jyneghur.  l^ose  scruples,  however,  did  not 
prevent  his  relieving  his  guest  of  the  charge 
of  a  quantity  of  jewels.  This  acquisition,  with 
the  sum  obtained  from  the  English,  probably 
consoled  the  rajah  for  the  slight  taint  whicm 
his  honour  had  incurred. 

The  views  which  the  governor-general  had 
previously  propounded  vo  the  resident  at 
liUcknow  were  subsequently  dirsctad  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  vizier.  It 
was  justly  urged  that  the  alarm  created  by  the 
recent  approach  of  Zemann  Shah  ought  to 
operate  as  an  inducement  to  employ  the  season 
of  repose  afforded  by  his  retirement  in  provid- 
ing such  effectual  means  of  resistance  as  might 
be  sufficient  to  avert  the  apprehension  of  future 
danger.  The  military  establishment  of  the 
viaier  was  admitted,  by  himself,  to  be  useless 
for  the  pupose  of  defence.  It  was  worse  than 
useless ;  for  at  the  moment  when  the  presence 
of  the  British  ioroe  had  been  required  to  make 
a  formidable  demonstration  on  the  frontier,  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  retain  a  part  oi  it 
in  the  capital  to  protect  the  person  and  autho- 
rity of  the  prince  from  the  excesses  of  his  own 
disaffected  and  disorderly  troops.  The  con- 
clusion which  this  state  of  things  suggested  to 
the  governor-general  was  unanswerable.  "  The 
inference  to  he  drawn  from  these  events,"  said 
he,  *'  is  obviously  that  the  defence  of  his  ex- 
oeUency's  dominions  against  foreign  attack,  as 
well  as  their  internal  tranquillity,  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  reduction  of  his  own  useless,  if 
not  dangerous,  troops,  and  by  a  proportionate 
augmentation  of  the  British  force  in  his  pay.  ** 

A  change  which  not  long  afterwards  took 
place  in  &e  office  of  resident  at  Lucknow 
caused  some  delay  in  the  communication  of  the 
govenior-general's  views  to  the  vizier.  Mr. 
Lumsden  was  succeeded  by  lieutenant-Colonel 
Boott,  who  bore  a  letter  from  Sir  Alured  Clarke, 
then  holding  the  office  of  vice-president  in  Ben- 
gal, calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary refinvi.  A  fovourable  opportunity  for 
presenting  the  letter  was  offered  by  the  vizier's 
complaints  of  the  turbulent  and  disorderly 
state  of  some  of  his  battalions.  Of  this  Colonel 
Scott  took  advantage ;  and  the  prince,  on  read- 


ing the  letter,  declared  his  thorough  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiments  which  it  contained. 
The  resident  thereupon  pressed  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  subject^  and  requested  that 
the  result  might  be  communicated  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  He,  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  preparing  certain  state- 
ments of  the  number  and  expense  of  the  troops 
of  every  description  employed  by  the  vizier. 

More  than  twenty  days  passed  without  any 
satisfactory  notice  of  this  communioatioo. 
The  resident  then  pressed  for  the  appointment 
of  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  subidct,  and 
a  day  was  fixed.  On  its  arrival,  however, 
nothing  could  be  drawn  from  the  vizier  but 
the  most  vagne  and  dark  intimations  of  his 
views  and  feelinffs.  He  observed,  that  the 
measure  proposed  was  not  impracticable,  but 
such  as  he  hoped  might  be  accomplished ;  but 
he  added,  that  he  hM  a  proposal  to  make,  con- 
nected with  his  own  ease,  the  prosperity  of  his 
government,  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
and  which,  in  its  operation,  could  be  prejudi- 
cial to  no  one  ;  but  all  intimation  of  its  nature 
or  character  he  deferred  till  an  expected  visit 
of  the  governor-general  to  Lucknow,  or  till  the 
execution  of  the  projected  measure  was  com- 
mitted to  the  resident.  No  representations 
could  induce  him  to  explain ;  but  he  promised 
to  visit  the  resident  on  a  future  day,  and  dic- 
tate a  memorandum.  He  came,  but  the  mat- 
ter dictated  for  report  to  the  ffovemor-general 
proved  to  be  nothiuff  more  than  a  repetition 
of  what  he  had  stated  on  the  former  day.  The 
resident  entered  into  arguments  to  show  the 
propriety  of  separating  the  two  projects,  as  the 
reform  of  the  military  department  must  be 
greatly  protracted  if  it  were  made  dependent 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  vizier*s  unexplained 

Sroposal.  On  that  proposal  it  was  urged  no 
etermination  could  be  formed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  inasmuch  as  the  governor-general's 
presence  at  Lucknow  could  not  be  immediate, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
delegate  powers  for  the  conclusion  of  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  nature  and  object  of  which 
he  was  totallv  unacquainted.  But  the  vizier 
was  unmoveJ^  and  tiie  conference  terminated 
without  any  progress  having  been  made  in  the 
negotiation. 

From  the  mysterious  deportment  of  the 
vizier  nothing  could  be  distinctly  known  of  his 
wishes  or  intentions.  All  was  left  to  conjec- 
ture. The  resident  believed  that  he  was 
anxious  to  annihilate  the  functions  of  the 
ministeR|,  who  were  the  ordinary  organs  of 
communication  with  the  resident,  and  to  be- 
come the  sole  executor  of  his  own  purposes. 
What  those  purposes  were,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  were  carried  on,  v^as  manifest  from 
the  whole  course  of  the  government  since  its 
assumption  by  Saadut  Ali.  The  appropriation 
of  the  profits  of  oppression  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  changed,  but  no  change  had  taken  place 
for  the  benelt  of  the  people.  The  same  abuse 
and  mismanagement,  the  same  frightful  extor- 
tions which  disgraced  the  revenue  coUecbious 
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tinder  the  former  goyemment^  oontinued  to 
prevail  nndiminiBhed  in  extent  or  atrocity, 
under  that  of  Saadnt  Ali.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  the  entire  fruits  went  into  the  private 
treasury  of  the  soverei^,  and,  as  parsimony 
was  a  striking  feature  m  his  character,  were 
carefully  hoarded  by  him.    Formerly,  a  large 

Eortion  was  appropriated  by  those  who  stood 
etween  the  prince  and  the  people,  and  the 
part  which  reached  the  royal  coffers  was  quickly 
dissipated  in  wild  and  thoughtless  profusion. 
"  I  cannot  but  feel,"  said  Colonel  Scott,  "  that 
the  ruin  of  the  country,  commenced  in  a  reign 
of  profusion  and  indolence,  will  progressively 
proceed  in  a  reign  of  parsimony  and  diligence." 
The  governor-general's  answer  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  resident  was  to  the  effect, 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  government 
appeared  to  preclude  the  acquisition  of  the 
information  necessary  to  the  first  step  in  the 
proposed  reforms  ;  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  an 
application  addressed  to  the  vizier  by  the  go- 
vernor-general, simultaneously  with  his  com- 
munication to  Colonel  Scott,  would  remove  all 
difficulty,  and  establish  the  resident  in  the 
degree  of  influence  and  considel'ation  which  it 
was  necessary  he  should  enjoy ;  but  if  this  ex- 
pectation should  be  disappointed,  the  resident 
was  to  insist,  in  the  name  of  his  superior,  on 
the  vizier  placing  his  government  m  such  a 
state  as  should  afford  the  requisite  means  of 
information,  as  well  as  of  cari^ng  the  neces- 
sary military  reforms  completely  and  speedily 
into  effect.  The  nomioal  minister,  Hussein 
Keza  Khan,  was  supposed  to  offer  a  bar  to 
these  results.  His  master  withheld  from  him 
confidence,  consideration,  and  power.*  His 
talents  were  not  such  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  retain  him  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
.Tizier,  and  the  governor-general  was  ready  to 
assent  to  his  removal,  due  provision  being  made 
for  his  support  and  safety,  provided  that  his 
successor  should  be  a  person  unequivocally 
well  disposed  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
existing  connection  between  the  state  of  Oade 
and  the  Company.  The  proposed  military 
reform,  however,  was  declared  to  be  the  great 
and  immediate  object  of  the  governor-general's 
soHcitnde.  This  point  was  to  be  pressed  with 
unremitted  earnestness,  and  the  vizier's  ac- 
quiescence in  the  necessary  measures  was 
expected  to  be  totally  unqualified  by  any  con- 
ditions not  necessarily  connected  with  it. 


In  answer  to  this  letter  from  the  governor- 
general  the  vizier  dedared  that  the  advantages, 
both  immediate  and  future,  of  a  reform  in  his 
militarv  establishment  were  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  own  mind  than  on  that  of  his 
illustrious  correspondent,  and  that  he  would, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  consult  with  Colond 
Scott  upon  what  was  practicable,  and  com< 
municate  the  result  of  their  joint  deliberations 
This  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  manner  usual 
with  the  vizier — it  is  unnecessary  to  explain 
thnt,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  fulfilled  at  all. 
The  promised  communication  of  the  vizier's 
sentiments  not  arriving,  the  governor-general 


again  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  representing 
the  obligation  of  the  Company  to  defend  the 
prince's  dominions ;  the  insufficiency  for  the 
purpose  of  the  number  of  British  troops  or- 
dinarily stationed  within  them ;  the  danger 
impending  from  the  intentions  of  Zemaun 
Shah,  and  possibly  from  other  sources ;  the 
necessity  of  an  augmentation  of  the  British 
force,  and  the  ready  means  of  providing  for 
the  cost  by  disbanding  the  disorderly  bat- 
talions, which  were  a  source  not  of  strength 
but  of  weakness.  The  letter  qpnduded  by  in- 
timating that  the  British  troops  in  Oude  would 
be  immediately  reinforced  by  a  portion  of  the 
proposed  augmentation ;  the  remainder  were 
to  follow  at  a  future  period. 

Hie  justice  of  this  measure  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  under 
which  the  relative  claims  of  the  vizier  and  the 
British  goTcrnment  arose — its  expediency,  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  resorted 
to. 

The  treaty  was  that  concluded  by  Lord 
Teignmouth  and  Saadut  Ali  on  placing  that 
prince  upon  the  throne.  This  instrument  for- 
mally recognized  the  obligation  incurred  by 
the  East-India  Company  under  former  treaties, 
of  defending  the  domitiions  of  the  vizier  aguost 
all  enemies  ;  it  bound  the  vizier  to  pay  a  spe- 
cified amount  of  subsidy  for  an  English  force 
to  be  continually  stationed  in  his  territories, 
which  force  vras  never  to  be  less  than  ten 
thousand  strong ;  <'jind  if  at  any  time  it  should 
become  necessary  to  augment  the  troops  of 
the  Company  in  Oude  beyond  the  number  of 
thirteen  thousand  men,  includmg  Europeans, 
and  natives,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
the  Nawaub  Saadut  Ali  Khan,"  agreed  "  to 
pay  the  actual  difference  occasioned  by  the 
excess  above  that  number."  The  possible 
augmentation  of  the  force  beyond  thirteen 
thousand  is  here  clearly  contemplated  and 
provided  for.  A  question  arises,  who  was  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  t  and  to  this  the  treaty 
gives  no  answer.  If  the  vizier,  it  might 
happen  that  a  prince  who,  like  Saadut  Ali, 
was  at  once  under  the  ioflnence  of  an  extreme 
love  of  money,  and  a  headstarong  will,  might, 
with  a  view  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions, 
deny  the  necessity,  when  its  existence  was 
clear  to  every  one  else ;  and  if  his  denial  were 
to  determine  the  question,  the  country  might 
be  overrun  by  enemies,  whose  subsequent  ex- 
pulsion might  occasion  to  the  Company  an 
amount  of  trouble  and  of  loss  which  better 
provision  would  have  averted.  The  Company, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  bound  not  merely 
to  assist  the  vizier  with  a  specified  amount  of 
force  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions — they 
were  bound  efficiently  to  defend  them ;  and 
to  require  them  to  do  this  with  a  force  inade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  would  be 
altogether  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The 
obligation  to  defend  the  territory  of  Oude 
involved  the  obligation  of  allotting  a  sufficient 
force  for  the  duty ;  if  thirteen  thousand  men 
were  insufficient,  they  were  bound  to  employ 
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more,  for  the  oonntry  was  to  be  defended 
absolutely  and  unreservedly.  The  obligation 
which  the  Company  had  undertaken  was 
therefore  aooompanied  by  the  right  of  deter- 
mining upon  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
force.  If  the  right  rested  with  any  other 
party,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  Com- 
pany might  be  lawfully  called  upon  to  perfonn 
an  impossibility. 

Some  misapprehension  may  have  arisen  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
seTenth  article  of  Lord  Teignmouth's  treaty  is 
adverted  to  in  the  letter  to  the  vizier.  It  is 
said  :  "The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  your-  excellency  by  Sir  John 
Shore,  provides  n>r  the  occasional  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Company's  troops  in  your  excel- 
lency's dominions."  This  is  not  strictly  accu- 
rate ;  the  words  of  the  treaty  are,  ''if  at  any 
time  it  should  become  necessary  to  augment 
the  troops  of  the  Company  in  Oude  ; "  the  pro- 
vision is  general — it  refers  not  to  the  augmen- 
tation being  either  occasional  or  permanent. 
Indeed,  the  paragraph  of  the  letter  preceding 
that  in  which  occurs  the  reference  to  the 
power  of  augmentation  as  only  occasional  must 
have  satisfied  the  vizier  that  that  which  was 
proposed  was  designed  to  be  permanent  *'  It 
might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  British  govem- 
ment»"  it  is  said,  "on  a  sudden  emergency  to 
reinforce  the  troops  in  your  excellency's  coun- 
try with  sufficient  expedition  ;  my  firm  opinion 
therefore  is,  that  the  Company  can  in  no  other 
manner  fulfil  effectually  their  engagement  to 
'  defend  the  dominions  of  your  excellency 
against  all  enemies,'  than  by  maintaining  con- 
stantly in  those  dominions  such  a  force  as  shall 
at  all  times  be  adequate  to  your  efiectual  pro- 
tection, independently  of  any  reinforcement 
which  the  exigency  might  otherwise  require, 
but  which  might  not  he  disposable  in  proper 
season."  The  views  of  the  governor-general 
were  thus  most  clearly  and  distinctly  explained. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  if  the  above  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  be  correct,  the  vizier, 
as  to  the  expense  of  supporting  the  British 
force  was  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  government — this  is  quite  true.  He 
placed  ^mself  at  their  mercy  by  delegating 
to  them  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  His 
weakness  required  support — he  consented  to 
receive  it  from  a  powerful  neighbour.  He  had 
placed  himself  in  a  condition  of  dependence, 
and  having  agreed  to  purchase  certain  advan- 
tages upon  certain  terms,  he  had  no  right  to 
object  to  those  terms  being  enforced.  The 
right  of  the  English  government  was  not  in- 
deed to  be  pressed  to  its  full  extent  without 
reason ;  but  if  reason  existed,  he  could  not 
justly  question  its  exerdse. 

This  leads  to  the  second  point  of  inquiry — 
whether  at  the  time  it  was  expedient  to  call 
upon  the  vizier  to  entertain  an  increased  num- 
ber of  British  troops  ?  and  this  admits  of  a 
very  ready  answer.  Oude  was  menaced  by 
Zemaun  Shah,  who  had  not  only  threatened 
invasion,  but  advanced  to  Lahore  to  carry 


his  design  into  effect.  True  it  was,  that, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  power  at  home, 
he  had  suddenly  retreated ;  but  his  return  at 
a  convenient  season  was  fairly  to  be  expected. 
Scindia,  too,  was  believed  to  cherish  designs 
un&vourable  to  the  peace  of  Oude.  The 
Eohillas,  always  turbulent  and  discontented, 
were  ready  to  embark  in  the  occupation  they 
loved,  and  every  ftari  of  the  vizier^s  dominions 
was  overrun  with  disorder,  crime,  misery,  and 
disaffection. 

A  new  scene  was  now  about  to  open  at 
Lucknow.  The  vizier  had  for  some  time 
been  in  the  habit  of  dwelling,  in  his  con- 
versations  with  the  British  resident,  on  the 
impossibility  of  his  conducting  the  affidrs  of 
the  country.  So  frequently  hi^  this  occurred, 
that  the  resident  stated  he  had  been  led  to 
conjecture  that  the  prince  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  retire  from  the  cares  and  fiitigues 
of  government.  This  surmise  he  had  never 
communicated  to  the  governor-general,  and 
he  imputes  his  silence  to  various  causes — the 
apparent  absurdity  of  the  expectation,  and 
the  countenance  afforded  to  a  contrary  belief 
by  the  conduct  of  the  vizier,  in  meditating 
state  regulations,  projecting  buildings,  and 
making  household  arrangements,  implying  the 
intention  permanently  of  residing  at  Lucknow. 

The  time,  however,  arrived  when  Colonel 
Scott  had  something  more  than  his  own  con- 
jectures to  communicate.  The  vizier  made  a 
formal  avowal  of  his  desire  and  resolution  to  re- 
linquish a  government  which  he  declared  him- 
self unable  to  manage  either  with  satisfaction 
to  himself  or — and  in  this  respect  the  admission 
was  certainly  as  literally  true  as  it  was  appa- 
rently candid — ^with  advantage  to  his  subjects. 
Colonel  Scott  made  some  remarks  tending  to 
show  that,  by  following  his  advice,  the  a£&irs 
of  the  country  might  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
ease  and  reputation  to  the  prince.  The  vizier 
replied  that  this  might  be  so,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  one  person  to  judge  of  the  feelings 
of  another ;  that  his  mind  was  not  disposed 
to  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  government ;  that 
he  was  firmly  disposed  to  retire  from  them ; 
and  that,  as  one  of  his  sons  would  be  raised 
to  the  musnud,  his  name  would  remain.  At  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  conference,  he  added, 
that  iu  relinquishing  the  government  he  re- 
nounced every  thought  of  interfering  in  its 
concerns,  or  of  residing  within  its  limits ;  that 
the  money  he  possessed  was  sufficient  for  his 
own  support,  and  for  the  attainment  of  every 
gratification  in  a  private  station — ^which  was 
certainly  the  §Act ;  but  he  desired  to  stipulate 
for  a  due  provision  being  made  for  his  sons, 
and  for  the  other  branches  of  his  fitmily,  whom 
he  meant  to  leave  at  Lucknow. 

In  reporting  to  the  governor-general  the 
intention  of  the  vizier,  together  with  the  sub- 
stance of  several  conversations  held  with  him 
on  the  subject,  Colonel  Scott  suggested  certain 
points  for  consideration.  One  of  these  was, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable,  if  the 
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vizier's  consent  oonld  be  obtained,  that  the 
abdication,  instead  of  being  confined  to  his 
own  person,  should  also  extend  to  his  posteritnr. 
In  connection  with  this  snggestion,  it  is  right 
to  state,  that  though  the  vizier  had  sons,  none 
of  them  were  leffitimate.  Another  question 
raised  by  the  resident  related  to  the  disposal 
of  the  treasure  left  by  the  former  vizier.  This 
had  been  removed  by  Saadut  All  firom  the 
public  treasury  to  the  female  apartments  of 
his  palace,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  this 
step  might  have  been  taken  in  contemplation 
of  the  design  of  relinquishing  the  government. 
The  debts  of  the  vizier's  brother,  to  whose 
place  and  treasure  Saadut  All  had  succeeded, 
were  considerable,  and  no  part  of  them  had 
been  paid.  Salaries  were  due  to  public  sei^ 
vants,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  allowances 
to  pensioners.  All  these  chums  it  was  pro- 
bable Saadut  Ali  meant  to  evade.  Colonel 
Scott  had  recommended  that  the  vizier  should 
himself  write  to  the  governor-general.  This 
he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
one  about  him  to  whom  he  could  confide  so 
delicate  an  affiur ;  and  he  desired  the  resident 
to  draw  up  a  paper  in  Persian,  embodying  the 
views  of  the  prince  as  previously  expluned, 
for  transmission  to  the  governor-general, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  It  is  unnecessarv 
to  trace  minutely  the  proceedings  which  fol* 
lowed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  in 
reference  to  the  various  communications  which 
he  had  received,  the  governor-general  trans- 
mitted a  series  of  instructions  to  the  resident, 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty,  and  a  paper 
explanatory  of  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, specially  intended  for  the  perussi  of  the 
vizier.  The  tendency  of  these  documents  was 
rather  to  discourage  the  meditated  step  of 
abdication  than  otiierwise.  The  governor- 
general  saw  that  many  advantages  would 
result  from  it,  if  the  entire  administration  of 
the  ffovemment,  civil  and  military,  were 
transferred  to  the  Company ;  but  he  saw  also 
that  the  realization  of  those  advantages  would 
be  greatly  impeded  if  the  abdication  of  Saadut 
Ali  was  to  be  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  successor.  The  certain^  that  the  evils 
by  which  the  country  was  afflicted  would  be 
continued  under  such  an  arrangement^  and  the 
possible  inconveniences  to  Saadut  Ali  himself, 
were  pointed  out,  and  the  representation  was 
fatal  to  the  vizier's  resolution.  He  rejected 
the  condition  proposed  to  be  attached  to  his 
retirement,  and  decUved  that,  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  was  objected  to,  ne  was 
ready  to  abandon  his  design,  and  retain  the 
chargeof  the  government.  Whether  he  had  ever 
entertained  any  sincere  intention  of  relinquish- 
ing it,  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfiictory  conclusion. 

The  delivery  of  the  letter  to  the  vizier, 
announcing  the  march  of  a  body  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  to  augment  the  British  force  in 
Oude,  had  been  deferred  pending  the  proceed- 
ings arising  out  of  the  vizier's  professed  desire 
to  abdicate.    When  that  project  was  aban- 


doned, the  letter  was  presented.  The  proposed 
reinforcement  also  marched  without  further 
delay,  and  after  multiplied  subterfhges  and 
evasions  on  the  part  of  the  vizier,  the  process 
of  disbanding  his  disorderly  battalions  com- 
menced. The  accomplishment  of  this  necessary 
measure  required  much  care  to  avertdangerous 
consequences ;  but  the  requisite  care  was  not 
wanting,  and  the  British  authorities  taking  an 
interest  in  the  inspection  of  the  accounts,  and 
the  due  discharge  of  arrears,  the  business  pro- 
ceeded with  less  difficulty  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  without  any  disturbance 
of  serious  character. 

While  some  progress  was  thus  making  in 
reforming  the  military  affiurs  of  Oude,  its  civil 
government  remained  in  the  same  wretched 
circumstances  l^  which  it  had  ever  been 
characterized.  The  vizier  took  advantage  oi 
this  to  intimate  the  probability  of  an  approach- 
ing failure  of  his  engagements  with  the  British 
government.  This  step  accelerated  a  measure 
really  necessary  and  important^  but  which  the 
vizier  was  most  especially  anxious  to  postpone 
— an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  that  nusery  and 
disorder  which  was  universally  spread  over  the 
fertile  country  subject  to  his  administration. 
That  cause,  as  pointed  out  by  the  governor- 
general,  was  the  government.  Adverting  to 
the  communication  fixnn  the  vizier,  the  gover- 
nor-general, in  addressing  Colonel  Scott,  says : 
*'  Had  the  territories  of  Oude  been  subject  to 
the  frequent  or  occasional  devastations  of  an 
enemy— had  they  been  visited  by  un&vourable 
seasons,  or  by  other  calamities  which  impair 
the  public  prosperity,  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
vizier's  revenues  might  be  imputed  to  other 
causes  than  a  defective  administration.  But 
no  such  calamitous  visitations  have  afflicted 
the  province  of  Oude,  while,  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  which  it  derives  firom  the 
presence  of  the  British  forces,  it  has  been 
maintained,  together  with  all  the  Company's 
possessions  on  this  side  of  India,  in  the  unin- 
terrupted enjoyment  of  peace.  A  defective 
administration  of  the  government  is  therefore 
the  only  cause  which  can  have  produced  so 
marked  a  difference  between  the  state  of  his 
excellency's  dominions  and  that  of  the  conti- 
guous territories  of  the  Company.  While  the 
territoriee  of  the  Company  have  been  advanc- 
ing progressively  during  the  last  ten  years 
in  prosperity,  population,  and  opulence^  the 
dominions  of  the  vizier,  though  enjoying  equal 
advanta^  of  tranquiUity  and  securitv,  luve 
rapidly  and  progressively  dedined."  A  detail 
of  particulars  would  amply  bear  out  the  general 
remarks  above  quoted.  "  I  have  repeatedly 
represented  to  your  excellency,"  said  the 
governor-general,  addressing  the  vizier,  "  the 
effects  of  tiie  ruinous  expedient  of  anticipatiog 
the  collections—the  destructive  practice  of 
realizing  them  by  force  of  arms — ^the  armual 
diminution  of  the  jumna  of  the  country — the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  the  aumils  and 
farmers  hold  their  possessions— the  misery  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  absolutely 
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exduded  from  the  proteotion  of  the  ffovem- 
ment — and  the  atter  ineeonrity  of  hfe  and 
property  throughout  the  provinoe  of  Oude." 
These  poeitions  are  illnstrated  by  reference  to 
facts  then  of  recent  occurrence ;  and  the  repre> 
sentation  being  addressed  to  the  vizier,  the 
truth  of  the  cdleged  facts  would  have  been 
impugned  had  it  been  possible.  The  vizier, 
indeed,  had  admitted  the  miserable  condition 
of  his  revenue  administration  ;  and  all  autho- 
rities concur  in  exhibiting  the  state  of  his 
dominions  as  little  removed  from  complete 
anarchy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  the  British  subsidy  could 
not  reasonably  be  relied  upon ;  and  the  vizier 
himself  had,  by  his  own  suggestions,  lent 
encouragement  to  those  apprehensions  which, 
on  other  ^unds,  there  was  abundant  reason 
to  entertain. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  administration,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  had 
been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
territorial  security  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
vizieFs  pecuniary  engagements  with  the  Bri- 
tish government.  The  desire  of  abdication, 
which  at  one  time  the  vizier  entertained  or 
afibcted  to  entertain,  suggested  another  mode 
of  arrangement,  which  the  governor-general 
now  instructed  the  resident  at  Lucknow  to 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  prince. 
This  was  the  entire  transfer  of  the  government 
of  the  country,  civil  as  wdl  as  military,  to  the 
Company,  under  suitable  provisions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  vizier  and  his  family. 
Colonel  Scott  was  directed  to  prepare  the 
draft  of  a  treaty  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
model  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore  and  that  proposed  to  the  vizier  at 
the  period  of  his  meditated  abdication.  In 
framing  such  a  treaty,  the  resident  was  in- 
structed to  keep  in  view  its  primary  objects — 
the  abolition  of  abuses,  and  the  substitution 
of  "a  wise  and  benevolent  plan  of  govern- 
ment, calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with 
confidence  in  the  security  of  property  and  of 
life;  to  encourage  industry;  to  protect  the 
fruits  of  honest  uibour,  and  to  establish  order 
and  submission  to  the  just  authority  of  the 
state,  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gratitude 
fbr  benefits  received  and  expectation  of  con- 
tinued security:"  but  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  to  defer  to  the  inclinations  and  prejudices 
of  the  vizier,  ae  &r  as  might  be  compatible 
with  the  attainment  of  tbe  main  objects  of  the 
treaty.  The  drafl,  when  prepared,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  vizier.  If  on  receiving  it  he 
might  manifest  any  disposition  to  accede  to 
its  general  principles,  but  should  desire  some 
particular  modifications,  his  suggestions  were 
to  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  governor- 
general.  But  as  it  was  obviously  more  probable 
that  he  would  reject  the  proposal  altogether, 
this  result  was  provided  for.  In  that  case  the 
resident  was  to  &11  back  on  the  plan  which 
the  governor-general  had  entertained  from  the 
moment  of  his  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  probably  from  an  earlier  period. 


The  vizier  was  to  be  informed  that  the  funds 
for  the  regular  payment  of  tbe  subsidy  must 
be  placed  without  delay  beyond  the  hazard  of 
&Uure,  and  for  this  purpose  the  cession  of 
territory  of  adeauate  extent  was  to  be  re- 
quired. The  doao,  including  the  tribute  from 
Furruckabad,  was  to  form  purt  of  the  territory 
to  be  thus  demanded,  and  Rohilcund  was 
pointed  out  as  an  eligible  addition.  The  pos- 
session of  these  provinces  by  the  English  would 
tend  to  remove  the  vizier  from  foreign  con- 
nections and  foreign  sources  of  danger  ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  their  transfer  wotdd  be 
less  mortifyin|r  to  him  than  that  of  any  other 
portions  of  his  dominions,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  part  of  the  more  ancient  possessions 
of  his  house^  but  had  been  acquired  for  it  by 
the  British  arms. 

The  absence  of  the  vizier  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  the  subsequent  celebration  of  a 
Mahometan  festival,  delayed  for  some  time 
the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  governor- 
general.  When  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
treaty  was  at  length  submitted  to  the  vizier, 
his  deportment  was  such  as  afforded  no  clue 
to  his  probable  decision.  He  received  the 
draft,  with  a  letter  addreesed  to  him  by  the 
governor-general,  without  any  manifeetatioa 
of  emotion,  and  engaged  to  communicate  with 
Colonel  S<»tt  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  fully  considered  it.  Two  days 
afterwards  a  second  conference  took  place, 
when  the  vizier,  though  he  did  not  positively 
reject  the  first  proposal — ^that  of  the  total 
relinquishment  of  the  government  of  Oude  to 
the  Company — displayed  a  strong  repugnance 
to  it.  Colonel  Scott  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  arrangement  by  an  appeal  to  his 
patriotic  feelings,  but  the  attempt  was  a 
failure.  The  resident  having  suggested  that 
the  sacrifice  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
▼izier  would  1^  compensated  by  the  satisfac- 
tion which  he  would  derive  from  witness- 
ing the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  under  the 
management  of  the  British  government,  the 
prince  answered  with  ^reat  candour,  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  should  be 
placed,  the  contemplation  of  these  things 
would  not  afford  him  the  smallest  gratification. 
He  referred  to  a  letter  of  advice  addressed 
to  his  predecessor  by  Lord  Comwallis,  which 
though  it  contuned  strong  recommendations 
for  the  introduction  of  various  reforms  in  the 
different  branches  of  government,  left  the  exe- 
cution of  the  proposed  measures  to  the  hands  of 
the  vizier  and  his  ministers.  To  this  there  was 
an  obvious  answer.  Lord  Comwallis  quitted 
India  in  August,  1798 :  the  conversation  in 
which  his  advice  was  thus  referred  to  took 
place  on  the  26th  February,  1801.  The  interval 
was  littie  less  than  eight  years,  and  not  one 
step  had  been  taken,  either  by  the  reigning 
vizier  or  his  predecessor,  towards  carrying 
into  effect  any  portion  of  the  salutary  sug- 
gestions offered  to  them.  This,  as  the  resi- 
den  argued,  showed  either  that  the  advice 
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wiM  disregArded,  or  that  the  power  of  ncting 
upon  it  was  wanting,  the  latter  supposition 
being  countenanced  by  the  desire  which  the 
vizier  had  some  time  before  professed  to  abdi- 
oate.  The  vizier  further  represented  that  his 
own  payments  of  subsidy  had  been  punctual, 
while  those  of  his  predecessor  had  been  irre- 
gukr;  and  he  urged  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  demand  security  when  fitilure  ac- 
tually took  place.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  if  that  period  were  waited  for,  it  would 
then  not  be  within  the  reach  of  human  wisdom 
or  power  to  retrieve  the  affiurs  of  an  exhausted 
and  depopulated  country.  The  vizier  might 
have  been  reminded  of  his  own  expressed 
apprehension  of  its  approach. 

After  making  some  remarks  on  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  to 
which  the  prince  seemed  to  entertain  great 
dislike,  he  requested  to  be  furnished,  on  a 
Suture  day,  with  some  account  of  the  second 
proposal — that  which  was  confined  to  the  de- 
mand of  territory  as  a  security  for  the  claims 
of  the  British  government,  which  was  afforded. 
Being  now  in  possession  of  the  entire  views  of 
the  governor-general,  the  vizier  formally  and 
distinctly  rejected  both  branches  of  the  alter- 
native submitted  to  him.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  with  his  own  hands,  exclude  himself  f^m 
his  patrimonial  dominions,  ''for,"  he  naively 
ask^,  "what  advantage  should  I  derive  from 
so  doing  ?" — nor  could  be  consent  to  any  posi- 
tive territorial  cession  by  way  of  security  for 
the  Britifih  subsidy  ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  refusal  is  truly  wonderful,  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  vizier.  " I  expect,'*  said  he,  "to 
derive  the  most  substantial  profits  from  bring- 
ing into  a  flourishing  condition  this  country, 
w&ch  has  so  long  been  in  a  state  of  waste 
and  ruin ;  by  a  separation  of  territory  my 
hopes  of  these  substantial  profits  would  be 
entirely  cut  off."  The  governor-general  in 
reply  addressed  a  letter  to  the  vizier,  tender- 
ing again  the  two  proposals  for  acceptance, 
and  answering  at  great  length  the  objections 
of  the  prince,  showing  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  the  abolition  of  the  mass  of  abuses  by 
which  the  country  was  overrun  but  in  its 
transfer  to  the  British  government ;  and  whe- 
ther this  desirable  event  should  take  place  or 
not,  exhibiting  the  right  of  that  government 
to  demand  adequate  security  that  its  interests 
should  not  be  involved  in  the  general  ruin. 
"It  would  be  vain  and  fruitless,"  said  the 
governor-general,  "to  attempt  this  arduous 
task" — that  of  thorough  and  effectual  reforma- 
tion— "  by  partial  interference,  or  by  imperfect 
modifications  of  a  system  of  which  every 
principle  is  founded  in  error  and  impolicy, 
and  every  insti-uwent  tainted  with  injustice 
and  corruption.  After  long  and  mature  deli- 
beration," he  continued,  "I  offer  to  your 
excellency  a  renewal  of  my  former  declaration, 
that  the  province  of  Oudo  cannot  otherwise 
be  preserved  than  by  the  gradual  and  regular 
operation  of  a  system  of  administration  founded 


on  principles  of  substantial  justice  and  of  com- 
prehensive policy,  and  enforced  by  all  the 
power  and  energy  of  the  English  government." 
After  illustrating  some  of  the  advantages  of 
this  plan,  he  added,  "but  whatever  may  be 
your  excellency's  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  first  proposition,  the  right  of  the  Company 
to  demand  a  oession  of  territory  adequate  to 
the  security  of  the  Ainds  necessary  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  our  defensive  engagements 
with  your  excellency  is  indisputable."  That 
right  was  rested  principally  upon  the  notorious 
&ct,  that  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  existing 
system  of  administration  had  greatly  impaired 
the  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  well- 
grounded  inference  that  the  causes  of  decay 
would  continue  to  operate  with  increased  and 
accelerated  effect,  until  ultimately  the  prince 
should  become  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
with  the  Company.  The  pretended  expecta- 
tions of  the  vizier  were  justly  met  by  an 
inquiry,  whether  he  oould  reasonably  hope  to 
induce  the  governor-general,  by  this  unsup- 
ported assertion,  to  rest  the  interests  of  the 
Company  in  the  province  of  Oude  on  a  foun- 
dation so  precarious  and  insecure  as  the  expec- 
tation of  an  improvement  obstructed  by  the 
whole  system  of  the  vizier's  government,  and 
by  eveipr  relative  circumstance  in  the  state  of 
his  afiauv. 

The  vizier  continued  to  withhold  his  assent 
to  either  proposal,  and  to  endeavour,  bv  a 
resort  to  all  possible  arte  of  evasion  and  delay, 
to  defer  the  final  settlement  of  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  British  govemm'ent  and 
himself.  At  last  he  determined  on  a  list  of 
conditions  or  stipulations,  to  which  he  desired 
the  assent  of  the  governor-general  before 
agreeing  to  the  required  cession  of  territory, 
lliey  were  in  number  eighteen,  and  related  to 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  first  was  a 
very  characteristic  one.  It  referred  to  the 
payment  of  the  debte  of  Azoff-al-Dowlah,  for 
which  the  vizier  congratulated  himself  he  was 
not  accountable,  and,  moreover,  avowed  that 
he  was  unable  to  provide;  and,  referring  to 
the  non-responsibility  of  the  Company,  seemed 
to  infer  that  their  government  would  confirm 
the  exemption  which  he  claimed  for  himself. 
Other  of  the  vizier's  demands  pointed  in  the 
same  direction.  The  fourth  would  appear,  on 
a  cursory  reading,  to  be  little  more  than  idle 
verbiage;  but  it  had  a  deep  and  importent 
meaning.  It  ran  thus  : — "  Whatever  here- 
ditary righteof  this  stete  descended  to  the  late 
Nawaub  Azoff-al-Dowlah  now  devolve  upon 
me  his  successor ;  let  me  enjoy  such  righte 
exclusively,  and  let  all  the  inheritances  of  my 
ancestors  and  the  whole  of  the  righte  attached 
to  my  fiimily  centre  in  me,  and  let  no  person 
interfera  in  or  assume  them."  Colonel  Scott 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  native  diplo- 
macy, and  with  the  character  of  the  vizier,  to 
be  induced  to  suspect  that  more  vras  meant 
than  met  the  eye.  He  ims^ned  that  it  might 
be  intended  to  recognize  the  right  ot  the  vizier 
to  appropriate  the  property  ot  the  Bho  Begum, 
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and,  with  some  hesitation,  this  construction 
was  acknowledged  by  a  moulavy  retained  by 
the  vizier  to  be  the  correct  one. 

This  was,  therefore,  an  indication  of  a  design 
on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  resort  to  the  same 
means  of  enriching  his  treasury  which  bad 
been  practised  by  his  predecessor  under  the 
patronage  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  was  be- 
lieved that,  in  addition  to  the  strong  appetite 
for  accumulation  which  the  vizier  manifested 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  there 
was  a  peculiar  reason  for  the  attention  which 
be  thus  bestowed  on  the  reputed  wealth  of  the 
begum.  With  the  view,  probably,  of  securing, 
during  her  own  life,  the  enjoyment  of  that 
wealth,  she  had  proposed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment to  make  the  Company  her  heir.  The 
imprudence  of  the  begum,  or  of  some  of  her 
dependants,  had,  it  was  supposed,  suffered  the 
secret  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  vizier,  and  the 
mysterious  article  by  which  he  sought  to 
fortify  his  claims  to  succeed  to  all  that  was 
enjoyed  or  inherited  by  his  predecessor  was 
apprehended  to  have  been  the  result.  The 
resident  veiy  fairly  took  occasion  to  contrast 
this  article  with  the  first,  in  which  he  dis- 
claimed the  debts  of  the  prince  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  claimed  all  the  property  which 
his  predecessor  possessed,  or  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  prince's  liabilitiea  Colonel  Scott  inquired 
by  what  rule  of  equity  the  debtor  and  creditor 
fiides  of  the  account  were  to  be  thus  separated, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  received  any 
answer.  The  fifth  article  was  not  dissimilar 
in  its  object  from  that  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. It  was  wide  and  sweeping  in  its 
range : — "  Should  any  person,"  it  ran,  "  have 
obtained,  or  hereafter  obtain,  by  breach  of 
trust  or  other  means,  possession  of  specie  or 
property  belonging  to  this  circar,  let  no  one 
obstruct  my  taking  back  such  property  or 
specie."  Ostensibly  this  was  not  open  to 
objection.  No  one  could  properly  desire  to 
protect  the  possession  of  property  fraudulently 
obtained ;  but  the  effect  of  the  provision  would 
have  been  to  secure  to  the  vizier  the  power  of 
subjecting  whom  he  pleased  to  those  means  of 
pressure  by  which  Oriental  potentates  are 
accustomed  to  relieve  wealthy  subjects  of  a 
portion  of  their  treasure.  During  the  con- 
fusion that  succeeded  the  death  of  Azoff-al- 
Dowlah,  and  continued  through  the  short  reign 
of  Vizier  Ali,  it  was  suspected  that  much 
valuable  property  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  private  treasury,  jewel-office,  and  ward- 
robe ;  and  the  suspicion  was  probably  well 
founded.  The  British  authorities  did  not  wish 
to  give  impunity  to  these  thefts,  nor  to  screen 
from  punishment  those  by  whom  it  was 
merited  ;  but  neither  did  they  wish  to  let 
loose  on  every  person  whom  the  vizier  might 
think  a  fit  sul^eot  for  experiment,  the  processef 
by  which  are  tested  the  possession  of  property, 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  possessor  is  endued 
with  the  power  of  tenacity.  Colonel  Soott 
desired  that  the  suspected  persons  might  be 


pointed  out,  but  he  condemned  the  design  of 
involving  every  person  about  the  court  in 
vexations  accusations.  The  thirteenth  of  the 
required  stipulations  was  not  less  mysterious 
than  some  of  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It 
commenced  with  this  recital : — ''Some  arrange- 
ment among  the  servants  of  the  circar  (state) 
calculated  to  diminish  my  expenses  will  become 
indispensable ;  and  to  obviate  disturbances,  it 
will  become  necessary  to  return  such  numbers 
only  as  can  be  paid  monthly  and  regularly." 
These  premises  were  followed  by  a  veryper- 
emptonr  conclusion  and  a  very  sweeping 
demana: — "This  arrangement  can  only  be 
effected  by  dismission,  and  I  desire  that  no 
intercession  be  made  for  any  person  whatever." 
Who  were  the  persons  destined  for  dismission, 
and  thus  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  interces- 
sion! Whomsoever  the  vizier  pleased— his 
brothers — ^the  begum — the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased vizier — the  public  servants  of  the  state, 
and  all  persons  holding  jaghires  or  enjoying 
pensions.  These  provisions  were  intended  to 
afford  the  vizier  a  field  for  plunder.  There 
were  others,  designed  to  secure  to  him  the 
privilege  of  misgoverning  his  dominions  with- 
out let  or  molestation.  It  was  required  that 
all  correspondence  should  in  iuture  be  carried 
on  directly  between  the  governor-general  or 
the  resident  on  the  one  part,  and  the  vizier  on 
the  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ministers  of 
the  latter — "  since  the  present  practice,"  said 
the  prince,  'Ms  apt  to  render  such  jpeople  con- 
tumacious." The  resident  was  to  snutbis  ears 
to  everything  but  what  the  vizier  chose  should 
enter  them  :  **  Let  the  resident,"  he  said, 
cordially  and  with  sincerity  uniting  with 
me,  pay  no  sort  of  attention  to  the  representa- 
tions of  event-searching,  seli-interested  per- 
sons." Further  it  was  demanded,  that  the 
British  troops  to  be  paid  by  the  vizier  should 
remain  permanently  in  the  ceded  oountriesy 
and  that  no  interference,  except  in  the  way  of 
advice,  should  take  place  in  "any  one"  of  the 
af!air8>-such  were  the  vizier's  words — of  his 
government.  Some  of  the  proposed  conditions 
would  seem  almost  to  have  been  framed  with 
the  intention  of  offering  personal  ofience  to  the 
governor-general.  The  imputations  conveyed 
in  the  following  passages  could  not  be  mis- 
understood : — "  When  the  matters  now  under 
discussion  shall  have  been  *finally  adjusted, 
according  to  what  his  lordship  has  written,  let 
no  fresh  claims,  of  whatever  sort,  be  advanced 
— ^let  no  increase  be  demanded."  And  again 
— "  Let  the  engagements  entered  into  between 
his  lordship  and  Siis  circar  be  firm  and  per- 
manent, and  let  such  a  treaty  be  now  drawn 
up,  that  no  governor-general,  who  shall  here- 
after be  appointed  to  the  chaise  of  the  Com- 
pany's affiiirs,  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
alter,  change,  or  infringe  the  said  treaty."  Of 
the  affronts  thus  offered  to  himself  the  governor- 
general  took  no  notice ;  but  he  rejected  the 
whole  of  the  proposed  conditions,  partly  on  the 

Fmnd  that  the  demand  made  on  behalf  ot  the 
mpany  being  a  matter  of  right,  compliance 
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ought  to  be  nnshaokled  with  any  conditions, 
even  though  they  should  be  unobjectionable, 
and  partly  because  the  conditions  proposed,  so 
Iftr  from  being  of  this  character,  were  calcu- 
lated to  bring  disgrace  on  the  British  name, 
and  ruin  to  the  honour  of  the  vizier,  the  dignity 
and  security  of  his  relations,  and  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  Adverting  to  the  articles 
which  manifested  more  especially  the  vizier's 
dislike  of  British  interference,  the  governor- 
general  said :  "  From  these  articles  it  appears 
that  the  nawaub  vizier  has  already  forgotten 
that  the  safety  of  his  person  and  the  existence 
oi  his  government  have  been  maintained  ex- 
clusively by  the  British  power,  and  by  the 
presence  of  British  troops.  His  excellency 
now  seems  disposed  to  gratify  his  unwarrant- 
able suspicions  at  the  hazard  of  the  continu- 
ance of  his  authority  over  his  subjects,  and 
even  of  his  personal  safety,  by  removing  the 
British  forces  from  his  territories,  and  by  con- 
fiding his  government  and  his  life  to  those 
whose  treason  had  repeatedly  endangered 
both."  Passing  on  to  the  articles  which  were 
designed  to  gratify  the  vizier's  avarice,  the 
governor-general  thus  expressed  hia  opinion 
with  regard  to  them  :  "  The  object  of  those 
articles  appears  to  be,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
British  name  to  cancel  all  the  public  debts  of 
the  state  of  Oude  ;  to  defraud  and  plunder  the 
ancient  and  venerable  remains  of  the  family 
and  household  of  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah,  together 
with  whatever  is  refutable  among  the  sur- 
viving relations  and  fnends  of  the  late  Nawaub 
Azoff-al-Dowlah ;  to  involve  the  whole  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Oude  in  vexatious  accusations 
and  extensive  proscriptions;  to  deprive  the 
established  dependants  and  pensioners  of  the 
state  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  to  frus- 
trate every  institution  founded  in  the  piety, 
munificence,  or  charity  of  preceding  govern- 
ments, and  to  spread  over  the  whole  country 
a  general  system  of  rapacious  confiscation, 
arbitrary  imprisonment^  and  cruel  banish- 
ment." 

The  negotiation  continued  to  dzae  on  for 
several  months  without  apparently  miJdngany 
progress.  The  vizier,  on  being  apprized  of 
the  determination  of  the  governor-general  in 
respect  to  the  proposed  stipulations,  declared 
that  without  their  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government  he  would  not  yield  his 
assent  to  either  of  the  plans  which  had  been 
flnxbmitted  to  him  ;  but  while  thus  refusing  to 
be  a  party  to  the  senaration  of  his  dominions, 
be  affected  a  spirit  of  meek  and  patient  resigna- 
tion, declared  that  he  had  neither  inclination 
nor  strength  to  resist,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage.  During  his  ab- 
sence he  proposed  that  one  of  his  sons  should 
be  invested  with  the  office  of  deputy,  and  be 
empowered  to  carry  into  effect  the  territorial 
cession,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  yet  imper- 
fect measure  of  reducing  the  vizier's  military 
force. 

Before  this  scheme  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  governor-general,  he  had 


determined  to  despatch  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
Wellesley,  a  gentleman  endowed  with  singuUur 
talents  for  diplomacy,  to  co-operate  with  Colo- 
nel Scott  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Britidi 
relations  with  the  vizier  into  a  more  satis&etory 
state.  One  motive  to  this  step  was  the  beli^ 
that  the  presence  of  one  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
governor-general  would  have  the  effect  of 
accelerating  the  vizier's  determination,  and  it 
was  farther  intended  to  put  an  end  to  a  hope 
which  tiie  vizier  was  believed  to  entertain  of 
procrastinating  hia  decision  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  on  a  visit,  which  he 
had  long  meditated,  to  the  northern  parts  of 
India.  To  put  an  end  to  this  hope,  it  was 
distinctly  intimated  that  the  governor-general 
was  resolved  not  to  hold  any  personid  inter- 
course with  the  vizier  while  the  points  in  dis- 
pute remained  undecided.  BeforeMr  .Wellesley 
arrived,  a  premature  intimation  given  by  the 
resident  to  certain  aumils  as  to  the  payment  in 
the  coming  year  of  the  revenues  for  which 
they  were  responsible,  gave  the  vizier  a  pre- 
tence for  withholding  payment  of  the  kists 
actually  due.  There  appears  in  this  case 
something  to  blame  on  both  sides.  The  vizier 
ought  not  to  have  withheld  payments  actually 
secured  by  treaty,  unless  he  proposed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  treaty  and  was  able  to  maintain 
his  intention  by  force.  At  the  same  time,  as 
there  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  tiie  inti- 
mation given  by  Colonel  Scott,  it  was  an  out- 
rage upon  the  feelings  of  the  vizier  which 
might  well  have  been  spared.  The  vizier 
required  that^  as  some  reparation,  the  resident 
should  call  upon  the  aumils  to  pay  their 
respects  at  the  prince's  durbar  as  usuaL  This, 
it  appeared,  they  had  never  ceased  to  do, 
and  the  resident,  feeling  that  any  such  inti- 
mation from  him  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  British  government  faltered  in  its 
determination,  refused  to  give  it.  Eventu- 
ally the  vizier  made  the  necessary  payments, 
to  prevent,  as  he  said,  the  Company's  affain 
from  being  embarrassed  by  his  withholding 
them. 

Mr.  Wellesley  arrived  at  Luoknow  on  the 
3rd  of  September.  On  the  5th  he  presented 
to  the  vizier  a  memorial,  recounting  the  mo- 
tives wluoh  had  led  to  his  mission,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  determination  of  the  governor- 
general  to  avoid  a  personal  interview  with  the 
vizier  under  the  existing  state  of  drcnmstaoces ; 
warning  him  that  no  change  in  the  British 
councils  at  home  would  affect  the  general  tenor 
of  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in 
India,  and  that  no  relaxation  would  take 
place  in  pursuing  the  measures  previously 
deemed  necessary  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Oude  and  the  security  of  the  Company's 
dominions.  The  memorial  concluded  by  call- 
ing the  vizier's  attention  to  the  first  of  the 
two  proposals  which  had  been  submitted  to 
him,  ana  inviting  a  discussion  of  its  terms. 
The  vizier  engaged  to  consider  the  subject^ 
and  after  several  days  delivered  his  answer, 
declining,  as  on  previous  oooanons,  to  agree 
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to  any  arraDgement  which  might  involye  the 
sacrifice  of  his  sovereignty.  The  British  nego- 
tiators sought  to  shake  this  determinatioD,  bat 
in  vain.  The  yirier  was  peremptory  in  avow- 
ing his  rejection  of  the  plan,  ana  declared  it  to 
be  unqnalified.  The  discussion  of  the  second 
proposal  made  to  the  vizier  by  the  govemor- 
ffeneral  was  then  resumed  ;  and  after  several 
days  had  been  oonsumed  in  profitless  dispu- 
tation, the  prince  signified  his  readiness  to 
assent  to  it  on  certain  conditions.  These  con- 
ditions were,  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  depart  on  a  pilgriroaffe  ;  that  his  authority 
during  his  absence  should  be  exercised  by  one 
of  his  sons,  the  right  of  resuming  the  govern- 
ment on  his  return  being  reserved  to  the 
visier,  in  the  event  of  his  beinff  disposed  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  The  Britidi  n4^tiator8 
felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  it 
would  be  expedient  for  them  to  pursue,  but 
finally  they  determined  to  accept  the  visier's 
consent  thus  qualified.  But  a  new  difficulty 
was  immediately  interposed,  by  a  demand 
firom  the  prince  for  the  introduction  of  an 
article,  providing  that  as  the  territories  to  be 
ceded  were  to  be  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Company,  so  those  to 
be  retained  by  him  should  be  exclusively 
under  his  own,  or  that  of  his  heirs  and 
successors.  This  was  so  directly  at  variance 
with  the  Tiews  avowed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities  throughout  the  negotiations, 
and  with  one  main  object  of  the  proposed  new 
arrangement,  that  the  vizier  must  have  known 
it  could  not  be  entertained.  The  presumption 
is,  that  the  attempt  to  revive  discussion  upon 
a  question  long  before  set  at  rest  was  only 
made  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  Other  expe- 
dients for  procrastination  were  found  with  the 
fiMality  unial  with  Oriental  diplomatists  on 
such  ocoMions ;  but  at  length  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  on  the  14th  of  November 
received  the  ratification  of  the  governor- 
general.  By  this  engagement  the  vizier  bound 
himself  to  cede  territory  yielding  a  revenue 
of  one  crore  thirty-five  thousand  lara,  including 
expenses  of  collection,  in  commutation  of  bS, 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
and  he  in  return  was  released  from  all  future 
demands  on  account  of  the  protection  of  Oude 
or  its  dependencies.  The  enffaffement  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  to  defend  toe  vizier  from 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies  was  repeated 
and  confirmed,  and  the  prince  was  restricted 
to  the  retention  of  a  limited  number  of  troops 
for  purposes  of  state  and  revenue.  A  detach- 
ment of  British  troops,  accompanied  hv  a  pro- 
portion of  artillery,  was  to  be  at  all  times 
attached  to  the  vizier's  person  ;  the  remainder 
were  to  be  stationed  in  sudli  parts  of  his 
dominions  as  might  seem  fit  to  the  British 
ffovemment.  The  territories  not  ceded  to  the 
English  were  formally  guaranteed  to  the  vizier, 
the  guarantee  being  accompanied  by  one  of 
those  provisions  which  the  prince  had  been 
most  anxious  to  avert — ^that  m  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  he  was  in  all  cases  to  be  guided 


by  the  advice  of  the  officers  of  the   Com- 
pany. 

When  the  treaty  with  the  vizier  was  ratified, 
the  governor-general  was  on  a  progress  through 
the  northern  provinces,  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  informing  himself  of  their  state  more 
particularly  than  could  be  effected  at  Calcutta, 
of  stimulating  by  his  presence  the  zeal  of  the 
Company's  civU  and  military  servants,  and 
ultimately  of  proceeding  to  Lncknow  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  which  had  been  b^^n 
and  carried  fonnurd  to  a  certain  point  by  others. 
On  the  10th  of  January,  1802,  he  was  met  at 
Cawnpore  by  the  vizier,  who  proceeded  from 
his  capital  for  the  express  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  governor-general  to  Luoknow.  Con- 
cluding that  the  mind  of  the  prince  could  not 
&il  to  be  sore,  from  the  effects  of  the  long 
course  of  attrition  which  preceded  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty,  the  governor-general  judi- 
ciously resolved  to  defer  all  reference  to  the 
object  of  his  visit  till  by  the  interchange  of  per^ 
sonal  civilities  opportunity  might  be  affi>rded 
of  softening  any  feelings  of  asperity  that 
might  find  place  in  the  vizier's  heart,  and  dis- 
posing him  to  some  measure  of  cordiality  and 
confidenoe.  The  attention  of  the  governor- 
general  was  assiduously  directed  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  as  he  was  endowed  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  those  qualities  which  are  calculated 
to  win  for  their  possesBor  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  those  towards  whom  they  are  exercised, 
his  hope  of  succeeding  was  reasonable;  Soon 
after  arriving  at  Lucknow,  the  governor- 
general  had  a  private  conference  with  the 
vizier,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  prince 
was  directed  to  various  points  of  considerable 
importance  both  to  the  English  government 
and  that  of  the  vizier.  One  of  these  was  the 
necessity  of  immediately  taking  measures  for 
introducing  an  improyed  system  of  adminis- 
tration into  the  vizier's  reserved  dominions,  in 
ociiformity  with  the  treatjjr.  This  was  further 
pressed  at  a  subsequent  interview,  when  the 
vizier  returned  to  that  system  of  evasion  which 
was  habitual  to  him,  and  which  was  never  re- 
linquished but  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
and  then  only  for  a  yery  brief  period.  He 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  abuses  and  evils 
pointed  out^  and  acknowledged  the  propriety 
of  the  remedial  measures  proposed,  but  accom- 
panied these  admissions  by  mysterious  com- 
plaints of  his  want  of  sufficient  authority  to 
check  the  evils  or  enforce  the  remedies.  All 
attempts  to  draw  from  him  any  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  impediments  thus  darkly 
alluded  to  were  vain ;  but  a  paper  which  he 
soon  afterwards  delivered  showed  the  point 
towards  which  his  objections  were  directed. 
The  master  grievance  was  the  check  interposed 
by  the  presence  and  counsel  of  the  British 
resident.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  check  could  ever  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  or  even  tolerable  to  a  prince 
who  loves  the  exerdse  of  power.  Saadut  Alt 
loved  power ;  but  still  more  did  he  love  that 
which  power  enabled  him  to  obtain.    He  had 
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contmcted  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  Colo« 
nel  Scott,  bat  be  stated  his  views  in  general 
terms,  and  without  any  apparent  reference  to 
that  officer.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  vizier 
was  mucb  disposed  to  be  his  own  minister; 
and  he  demanded  that  whatever  advice  the 
resident  might  have  to  give  should  be  com- 
municated to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  other  person  ;  and 
further,  that  the  resident  should  not  hold  any 
communication  with  the  vizier's  subjects,  ex- 
cept through  his  intervention.  This  second 
demand  was  most  properly  rejected.  In  an- 
swering it,  the  governor-general  laid  down  a 
principle  which  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind 
under  similar  circumstances.  "It  appears," 
said  he,  "to  be  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  resident's  correct  information,  as  well  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority,  that  he 
should  maintain  the  most  free  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  and  correspondence  with  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  of  people."  The  first  point 
was  conceded,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
vizier  woidd  not  act  in  any  important  matter 
without  the  consent  of  the  resident,  whose 
judgment  was  to  be  final.  The  rejection  of 
part  of  his  demands  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  the  prince.  He  resumed  his  proposal  of 
proceeding  on  a  pilg^rimsge,  which  had  for 
some  time  slept;  but  finally  he  appears  to 
have  become  reconciled  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  which  he  had  no  power 
of  modifying,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
modified  in  any  mode  satisfactory  to  himself 
without  infiictinff  gross  injustice  on  his  people. 
One  object  of  the  govemor-general's  visit  to 
Lucknow  was  to  arrange  an  exchange  of 
territory,  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties 
interested,  and  this  was  efifected  without 
difficulty. 

Among  the  cessions  made  by  the  vizier  to 
the  British  government  was  that  of  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  former  by  the  Nabob  of  Furruck- 
abad.  The  arrangement  between  these  two 
princes  was  not  unlike  those  between  the 
British  government  and  its  subsidiarv  depend- 
ents. The  Nabob  of  Fun-uckabad  was  re- 
stricted from  maintaining  more  troops  than 
were  requisite  for  purposes  of  state,  and  the 
vizier  was  chained  with  the  defence  of  the 
province  both  from  internal  and  external 
enemies.  The  nabob  with  whom  the  engage 
ment  was  concluded,  Muzuffer  Jung,  was 
murdered  by  his  eldest  son.  The  parricide 
escaped  the  severity  of  punishment  which  he 
well  merited.  His  life  was  spared;  but  he 
was  carried  to  Lucknow  and  there  confined  by 
order  of  the  vizier.  Consequent  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  elder  son,  the  inheritance  was 
transferred  to  the  second  son  of  the  murdered 
prince  ;  but  he  being  a  minor,  it  was  necessary 
to  appoint  a  manager.  A  person  named  Khi- 
rudmund  Khan  was  selected  for  the  office ; 
but  having  powerful  enemies,  who  hoped  to 
obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the  new  government 
for  themselves,  he  refused  to  undertake  it  with- 
out the  fullest  assurance  of  support  and  pro- 


tection from  the  British  government.  This  was 
given,  and  the  manager  entered  upon  his  office 
under  the  joint  protection  of  that  government 
and  the  vizier.  \ 

The  promise  of  support  which  Khirudmund 
Khan  had  required,  the  British  government 
was,  on  various  occasions,  called  on  to  fulfil. 
The  enemies  of  the  manager  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  nabob,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  changes  at  Oude,  the  nabob,  whose 
minority  was  nearly  at  an  end,  laid  claim  to 
the  privilege  of  taking  into  his  own  hands  the 
administration  of  affiurs.  Khirudmund  Khan 
was  equally  anxious,  or  affected  to  be  equally 
anxious,  to  be  relieved  from  his  charge,  and  to 
retire  upon  a  provision  which  had  been  secured 
to  him  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event. 
The  making  some  arrangement  for  conducting 
the  affiurs  of  Furruckabad  was  thus  impera- 
tively pressed  upon  the  British  government. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  determining 
what  that  arrangement  should  be.  According 
to  Khirudmund  Khan,  (he  disposition  of  the 
young  nabob  was  bad,  and  his  natural  pro- 
pensities to  evil  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
advice  and  example  of  his  associates.  This 
representation,  indeed,  was  to  be  received  with 
caution,  for  the  nabob  bore  no  good-will  to  the 
man  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  the  associates 
whom  he  charged  with  encouraging  and  mul- 
tiplying the  nabob's  vices  were  his  own  enemies, 
and  had  been  competitors  for  the  power  which 
he  exercised.  He,  too,  was  accused  by  the 
nabob  of  abusing  his  office.  On  neither  side 
do  the  accusations  seem  to  have  been  substan- 
tiated ;  but  on  neither  side  were  they  destitute 
of  probability.  It  is  not  incredible  that  an 
Oriental  guardian  should  endeavour  to  profit 
unduly  by  his  office— it  is  not  incredible  that 
an  Oriental  prince  should  find  evil  advisers  and 
listen  to  them.  In  both  cases  the  presumption 
lies  against  the  parties  accused. 

The  solution  of  the  question  in  what  manner 
the  government  of  Furruckabad  should  in 
future  be  administered  was  intrusted  by  the 
governor-general  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
Wellesley,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  oeded 
provinces  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-governor. 
Mr.  Wellesley  commenced  his  task  by  calling 
upon  Khirudmund  Khan  to  communicate  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  future  government  of 
the  province.  The  manager  displayed  a  truly 
Eastern  reluctance  to  any  direct  avowal  of 
opinion ;  but  with  some  difficulty  he  was 
thought  to  state  that  three  different  modes 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind : — that  the 
administration  of  affairs  should  be  continued 
in  the  same  hands  by  which  it  had  been  carried 
on  during  the  nabob's  minority  ;  that  the  na- 
bob, on  the  attainment  of  the  proper  age, 
should  be  allowed  to  assume  the  government ; 
or  that  the  entire  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration should  be  transferred  to  the  British 
government.  The  first  would  probably  have 
been  the  most  agreeable  to  the  manager :  the 
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last,  he  might  expect,  would  be  the  most  accept- 
able to  bis  auditor ;  but  the  wary  officer  con- 
tented himself  with  suggestion,  and  presumed 
not  to  saj  which  of  the  suggested  plans  was 
the  best.  Mr.  Wellesley  did  not  conceal  his 
own  leaning  in  &vour  of  the  transfer  of  all 
power  to  the  government  which  he  repre- 
sented, and  Khirudmund  Khan  professed  him- 
self ready  to  promote  his  views;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  never  took  a  single 
step  in  furtherance  of  them.  A  proposal  for 
the  entire  transfer  of  the  nabob's  dominions  to 
the  Company  was,  however,  made  by  Mr. 
Wellesley  to  the  nabob.  The  latter  was  very 
unwilling  to  relinquish  the  power  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  his  hopes  had  so  long  been 
directed:  but  he  reluctantly  yielded.     The 

Srovince  of  Furruckabad  was  added  to  the 
ominions  of  the  Company,  and  the  nabob  was 


endowed  with  a  splendid  provision,  the  security 
of  which  was  some  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of 
the  dependent  sovereignty  of  which  it  was  the 
price. 

The  duty  of  settling  the  provinces  acquired 
from  the  vizier  was  performed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wellesley  in  a  manner  which  secured  for  him 
the  approbation  of  all  to  whom  he  was  respon- 
sible. Some  overgrown  zemindars,  who  were 
disaffected  to  the  new  government  because  it 
tended  to  restrain  the  power  which  they  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  abuse,  offered  resist- 
ance, which  in  a  few  instances  was  formidable ; 
but  they  were  ultimately  subdued,  and  the 
entire  country  submitted  peaceably  to  the 
British  authority.  Mr.  Wellesley,  on  the 
dose  of  his  duties  in  the  ceded  provinces, 
departed  for  Europe,  having  established  the 
reputation  of  an  able  public  servant. 
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On  the  1st  of  January,  1802,  at  a  time  when 
his  policy  was  everywhere  llironghout  India 
crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  addressed  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  a  despatch,  intimating  his  desire  to 
resign  his  office  at  the  close  of  that  year  or 
the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  one. 
The  desire  of  the  governor-general  to  be  thus 
early  relieved  from  an  office  in  which  he  had 
renaered  to  his  country  such  splendid  service, 
and  acquired  for  himself  so  much  honour, 
would  be  inexplicable  without  reference  to 
the  feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded  at 
home.  In  his  official  despatch  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  tender 
of  his  resignation,  but  other  documents  supply 
the  deficiency.  He  had  not  the  confidence  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  he  felt  it.  They 
had,  on  various  occasions,  issued  orders  which 
the  governor-general  felt  as  offensive  to  him- 
self, and  others  which  he  viewed  as  dangerous 
to  the  public  service. 

Among  these  was  a  peremptory  order  to 
reduce  the  army,  especially  in  the  peninsula. 
This  arrived  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be 
obeyed  without  putting  in  hazard  not  only 
recent  conquests,  but  ue  entire  fabric  of  the 
British  empire  in  India.  The  ffovemor^ffeneral 
suspended  its  execution,  and,  as  wiU  here- 
after be  seen,  subsequent  events  amply  justi- 
fied the  exercise  of  this  discretion.  Ajb  the 
increase  of  the  arm  v  had  been  the  act  of  the 

governor -ffeneral,  he  considered    the  order 
»r  its  reduction  to  have  been  framed  in  a 


spirit  of  personal  hostility ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably only  the  offipring  of  a  blind  economy. 
Some  other  instances  of  frugality  would  seem 
to  be  more  open  to  the  suspicion  of  personal 
aim.  Colonel  Wellesley,  wno  held  the  chief 
command  in  Mysore,  was,  by  the  nature  of 
his  duties,  subjected  to  heavy  expenses ;  his 
allowances  were  consequently  fixed  by  the 
government  of  Madras  on  a  liberal  scale.  The 
home  authorities  thought  them  too  great.  On 
this  subject  his  lordship  expressed  himself  in 
the  language  of  indignant  remonstrance. 
After  stating  that,  though  the  duty  of  fixing 
the  allowancee  of  Colond  Wellesley  was  pai^ 
of  the  ordinary  detail  of  the  government  of 
Madras,  with  which  the  governor-general  did 
not  interfere  except  in  cases  of  exigency,  it 
must  yet  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  was 
cognizant  of  the  subject,  and  had  exercised 
his  judgment  with  regard  to  it,  although  no 
record  of  such  judgment  might  exists  the 
marquis  demands,  "Can  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  per- 
mitting the  government  of  Fort  St  George 
to  grant  an  extravagant  allowance  to  my 
brouier,  and  that  my  brother  is  capable  of 
accepting  such  an  allowance  I  If  such  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  it  ought  to  remove 
Colonel  Wellesley  from  his  command  and  me 
from  my  government."  He  continues:  "The 
fact  is,  that  the  allowance  is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  unavoidable  expenses  of  Colonel  Wellesley's 
situation,  which  \8  known  to  be  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar nature,  involving  the  necessity  of  a  groat 
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etftablifihinent  and  of  other  charges  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  interest  in  that 
recently-conquered  kingdom."  After  dwelling 
upon  the  affront  offered  to  his  brother,  and  its 
possible  effect,  the  governor -general  adds: 
"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Court,  bv  re- 
ducing the  established  allowances  of  Colonel 
Wellesley,  has  offered  me  the  most  direct, 
marked,  and  disgusting  personal  indignity 
which  could  be  deyised.  The  effect  of  this 
order  must  be,  to  inculcate  an  opinion  that  I 
have  suffered  my  brother  to  derive  emolu- 
ments beyond  the  limits  of  justice  and  pro- 
priety ;  and  that  I  have  exhibited  an  example 
of  profusion  and  extravagance  in  an  allowance 
granted  to  my  nearest  connection.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  ground  of  the  order  is 
as  unjust  and  unwarranted  in  point  of  fact,  as 
its  operation  is  calculated  to  be  injurious  and 
humiliating  to  my  reputation  and  honour.  If 
the  Court  of  Directors  really  was  of  opinion 
that  Colonel  Wellesley's  allowances  were  too 
high,  the  respectful  and  decorous  course  would 
have  been  to  have  referred  the  question  to  my 
consideration  ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
the  Court  would  have  omitted  so  indispensable 
a  precaution  of  delicacy  and  justice,  unless  the 
Court  acted  under  a  strong  sense  of  displeasure 
and  discontent  at  the  general  tenor  of  my  admi- 
nistration, and  under  the  influence  of  an  uncon- 
querable jealousy  of  my  intentions." 

But  darkness  of  political  vision  and  undue 
parsimony  were  not  the  only  sources  of  the 
noetility  directed  against  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley. A  body  of  men,  who  at  that  time 
exercised  a  very  powerful  interest  in  the 
councils  of  the  (Company,  conceived  that  their 
interests  were  injuriously  affected  by  some 
measures  adopted  by  the  governor -general 
with  regard  to  trade.  The  Company's  mono- 
poly had  a  few  years  before  been  relaxed  by 
an  enactment  requiring  them  to  provide  a 
certain  amount  of  tonnage  annually  for  the 
use  of  private  merchants.  As  fiir  as  the  ex- 
port trade  from  Great  Britain  was  concerned, 
the  extent  of  the  provision  was  probably  suffi- 
cient, as  at  that  time  there  was  little  demand 
in  India  for  British  manufactures ;  but  it  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  return  trade.  There  was 
throughout  Europe  a  considerable  demand  for 
various  articles  which  India  could  furnish ;  and 
the  supply  of  this  opened  a  convenient  mode 
of  remittance  to  persons  who  had  acquired 
fortunes  in  that  countiy,  which  they  proposed 
to  invest  and  enjoy  at  home.  From  this  state 
of  things  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  of 
India  found  their  way  to  Europe  in  foreign 
shipping,  though  the  trade  was  supported  and 
earned  on  by  British  capital — the  accumula- 
tions of  the  servants  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. For  this  state  of  things  there  was  no 
remedy  but  the  employment  of  India-built 
shipping  to  an  extent  which  might  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  Company's  tonnage  ;  thus 
diverting  a  valuable  and  increasing  depart- 
ment of  trade  from  foreign  .to  British  ships. 
Though  in  EngUnd  extraordin.'\ry  delicacy  of 


feeling  had  been  manifested  with  regard  to 
Indian  princes,  though  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-defence  has  been  almost  pro- 
scribed in  their  favour,  little  sympathy  has 
ever  been  displayed  towards  the  people  at 
large.  Subjected  to  British  rule,  they  had 
been  treated  as  aliens,  and  denied  rights  en- 
joyed by  every  other  class  of  British  subjects. 
The  London  shipbuilders  chose  to  consider 
the  extension  of  justice  to  India  as  an  act  of 
injustice  to  them.  Some  time  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  they  remon- 
strated against  it,  and  though  it  was  obvious 
that  the  employment  of  India-built  ships  would 
displace  not  British  but  foreign  tonnage,  they 
demanded  its  prohibition.  The  degree  of 
justice  attending  this  demand  is  accurately 
and  forcibly  depicted  in  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Dundaa,  then  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
shipbuilders.  "The  injustice  of  the  propo- 
sition," says  he,  '*  consists  in  depriving  a 
great  description  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  of  a  right  undoubtedly  belonging  to 
them.  The  British  territories  in  India  are 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  ships  built  there  are  equally  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  British-built  shipping  as 
those  built  in  the  West  Indies,  or  Canada^  or 
any  other  foreign  dependency  of  the  empire  ; 
and  I  have  never  heard  that  the  ship  builders 
in  Great  Britain  have  set  up  a  claim  to  pro- 
hibit any  of  the  shipping  in  those  quartera 
from  bringing  home  the  produce  of  those 
territories  in  ships  of  their  own  building,  if 
they  found  it  convenient  to  do  so  ;  and  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  the  same  plea  of  interest 
and  supposed  injury  would  equally  apply." 
Having  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
India  to  be  regarded  as  British  subjects,  "the 
writer  proceeded  to  show  that  the  view  taken 
by  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  of  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  British  nation, 
were  erroneous,  observing : — "They  (the  ship- 
builders) conceive  that  the  prohibition  of 
India-built  ships  coming  to  Great  Britain 
would  make  a  proportionate  degree  of  room 
for  the  shipping  of  the  East-India  Company. 
It  would  have  no  such  effect.  It  would  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  which  it  has  always 
had,  of  driving  those  ships,  with  their  cargoes, 
into  foreign  ports,  and  thereby  establi^ing 
in  foreign  countries  an  Asiatic  commerce, 
founded  on  British  capital,  which,  by  a  con- 
trary policy,  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
centre  in  the  river  Thames,  and  be  from 
thence  re-exported  for  the  supply  of  other 
European  nations."  Sound  as  were  these 
views,  they  failed  to  satisfy  the  shipping  in- 
terest, which  continued  to  employ  its  vast 
influence  in  the  courts  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany to  withhold  from  the  shipping  of  India  all 
participation  in  the  trade  carried  on  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  providing  some 
extent  of  extra  tonnage  was  so  apparent^  that 
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it  was  impossible  to  resist  it.  Aooordingly, 
aathoritj  was  giyen  to  the  government  of 
Bengal  to  take  np  a  limited  amount  of  tonnage 
on  account  of  the  Company,  and  relet  it  to  the 
merchants  of  Calcutta.  Tlie  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  on  his  arrival  at  that  place,  had  been 
assailed  by  representations  from  the  mercan- 
tile community  in  &vour  of  the  employment 
of  India-built  ships ;  and  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  orders  from  home,  he  made  some  changes 
calculated  to  divest  the  authorized  measure  of 
some  incumbrances  which  tended  to  impede 
its  beneficial  operation.  He  took  the  same 
course  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  thus  at 
once  earned  the  gratitnae  of  the  mercantile 
interest  of  India,  and  the  relentless  enmity  of 
the  shipbuilders  of  the  port  of  London.  Be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  granting  indulgence 
to  India-built  ships  a  year  had  intervened, 
during  which  it  had  not  been  resorted  to ;  and 
the  experience  of  that  year  was  stated  by  the 
governor-general  to  have  attested  the  expe- 
diency of  restoring  it.  ''Goods  to  a  large 
amount,"  he  said,  "originally  intended  for  the 
port  of  London,  were  sold  to  foreigners  in  the 
port  of  Calcutta,  and  thus  diverted  to  the 
channel  of  the  foreign  trade."  This  result 
appeared  to  the  governor-general  to  justify  a 
return  to  the  position  of  the  preceding  year. 
''  The  rapid  growth,"  said  he,  "  of  the  foreign 
trade  during  the  last  season  urgently  demanded 
the  immediate  interference  of  your  govern- 
ment on  the  spot.  The  number  of  foreign 
ships  actually  in  the  port  of  Calcutta,  the 
alacrity,  enterprise,  and  skill  of  the  foreign 
agents  now  assiduously  employed  in  providing 
cargoes,  and  the  necessary  inaction  and  lan- 
guor of  the  British  private  trade,  embarrassed 
by  the  restraints  of  the  existing  law,  created 
a  serious  apprehension  in  my  mind,  that  any 
jfurther  delay  in  the  decision  of  this  momentous 
question  might  occasion  evils  of  which  the 
remedv  might  hereafter  become  considerably 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impracticable.  The 
unrestrained  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  in 
the  present  season,  added  to  its  great  increase 
during  the  last,  might  have  established  its 
predominance  over  the  private  trade  of  British 
subjects,  to  an  extent  which  no  future  regpi- 
lation  might  have  proved  sufficient  to  limit 
or  restrain.  The  difficulty  of  diverting  this 
lucrative  commerce  from  the  channel  into 
which  it  had  been  forced  would  naturallv  be 
aggravated,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  trade  should  continue 
to  flow  in  uat  course."  Such  were  the  views, 
or  rather  such  was  the  necessity,  under  which 
the  governor-general  acted.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  his  conduct 
any  motive  but  a  sense  of  public  duty.  Yet, 
wmle  thus  suspending  for  a  season  the  opera- 
tion of  measures  which  he  felt  to  be  just,  wise, 
and  neoessary, — while  seeking  to  be  relieved 
from  the  painfnl  duty  of  upholding  them  on 
his  own  responsibilitv, — he  incurred  the  re- 
sentment of  those  who  supposed  themselves 
ixyured  by  thoee  measures,  and  thus  added 


another  active  ingredient  to  the  elements  of 
opposition  which  were  fermenting  at  home. 

The  orders  to  reduce  the  army  have  been 
mentioned,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the 
allowances  of  Colonel  Wellesley.  The  Court 
had,  in  other  instances,  animadverted  on 
measures  of  policy  in  a  manner  which  the 
governor-general  regarded  as  offensive.  On 
some  of  these  points  he  appears  to  have  felt  a 
degree  of  indignation  which,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  seems  scarcely  warranted  by  the  occa- 
sion. But  high  genius  is  ever  associated  with 
strong  sensibility.  The  Marquis  "Wellesley 
knew  his  own  purity ;  he  knew  also  the 
feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded  at  home ; 
and  it  need  excite  no  surprise,  if,  irritated  by 
annoyances  which  he  thought  an  ungracious 
return  for  his  eminent  services,  he  should  have 
alluded  to  some  of  them  with  more  impatience 
than  they  now  seem  calculated  to  excite. 

Amidst  the  great  events  which  mark  the 
administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  pause  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  servants  of  the 
government,  except  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  thoee  important  &cts  which  it 
is  more  especially  the  province  of  history  to 
record.  A  very  brief  notice  of  the  acts  of 
the  Court,  in  displacing  certain  servants  from 
office,  and  appointing  others,  must  therefore 
suffice.  The  governor-general  had  appointed 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  secretary  in  the  political 
department.  The  Court  ordered  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  rescinded,  on  the  ground  tdat  his 
military  commission  ^squalifi^  him  for  civil 
office.  This  was  a  new  construction  of  the 
law,  and  certainlv  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  specially  devised  for  the  occasion. 
The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  not  the  first 
governor^general  who  had  nominated  military 
men  to  political  or  dvil  duties.  He  found  the 
practice  to  a  certain  extent  existing ;  and  it 
IS  not  inapplicable  to  remark,  that  it  has  never 
been  entirely  discontinued.  The  general  rule, 
undoubtedly,  should  be  to  distribute  civil 
appointments  among  the  members  of  the  civil 
service;  but,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  political  offices 
under  the  governor-general,  it  may  sometimes 
become  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  rule. 
Where  a  military  officer  possesses  a  pre-emi- 
nent degree  of  fitness  for  such  an  appointment, 
it  is  obviously  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service  to  pass  him  by.  On  the  same  principle 
which  was  applied  to  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
orders  were  given  to  revise  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Scott  at  Lucknow,  with  a  view  to 
rescind  it.  This  was  certainly  an  ungracious 
step  towards  both  the  governor-general  and 
Colonel  Scott.  A  most  important  negotiation 
had  been  brought  to  a  sucoessfal  contusion — 
that  which  had  been  done  was  formally 
approved  from  home — yet  discouragement, 
and,  indirectly,  blame,  were  cast  both  on  him 
who  had  devised  the  plan  and  on  him  by 
whom  it  had  been  carried  into  eflfoct.  The 
Marquis  Wellesley  believed  that  the  extraor- 
T  2 
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dinary  interference  from  home  was  intended 
to  give  personal  annoyance  to  himself  and 
Lora  Clive.  The  latter  nobleman  entertained 
the  same  impression.  He  had  entered  cor- 
dially and  zealously  into  the  policy  of  the 
Marqais  Wellesley,  and  the  hostility  displayed 
towards  the  goyemor-general  was  believed  for 
this  reason  to  be  extended  to  the  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George. 

There  was  one  ^further  ground  of  di£ferenoe 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  their 
goyemor-general,  which,  although  it  had  not 
been  fully  developed,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
notice  here,  to  avoid  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  narrative  hereafter.  The  altered  situa- 
tion of  the  Company  had  not  at  this  time 
produced  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
selecting  their  servants,  or  of  preparing  them 
for  their  duties.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  saw 
the  evil,  and  determined  on  providing  a 
remedy.  In  a  minute  of  great  length  and 
ability,  he  adverted  to  the  vast  changes  which 
had  taken  place  since  Great  Britain  first 
obtained  a  settlement  in  India»  to  the  extent 
of  the  Company's  dominions,  the  important 
duties  devolving  on  their  servants,  and  to  the 
qualificatious  which  they  ought  to  possess. 
After  dwelling  upon  these  points  in  detail,  he 
thus  summed  up  his  views : — '*  The  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  English  East-India  Company, 
therefore,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the 
agents  of  a  commercial  concern.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerful 
sovereign ;  they  must  now  be  viewed  in  that 
capacity,  with  reference  not  to  their  nominal 
but  to  their  real  occupations.  They  are 
required  to  discharge  the  functions  of  magis- 
'  trates,  judges,  ambassadors,  and  governors  of 
provinces,  in  aJl  the  complicated  and  extensive 
relations  of  those  sacred  trusts  and  exalted 
stations,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  solemnity  of  every 
public  obligation,  and  aggravate  the  difficulty 
of  every  public  charge,  llieir  duties  are  those 
of  statesmen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
with  no  other  characteristic  differences  than 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  an  un&vourable 
dimate,  by  a  foreign  language,  by  the  peculiar 
usages  and  laws  of  India^  and  b^  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.  Their  studies,  the  disci- 
pline of  their  education,  their  habits  of  life, 
their  manners  and  morals,  should  therefore  be 
so  ordered  and  regulated  as  to  establish  a  just 
conformity  between  their  personal  considera- 
tion and  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their 
public  stations,  and  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
correspondence  between  their  qualifications 
and  their  duties.  Their  education  should  be 
founded  in  a  general  knowledge  of  those 
branches  of  literature  and  science  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  education  of  persons  destined 
to  similar  occupations  in  Europe.  To  this 
foundation  should  be  added  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history,  languages,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  |)eople  of  India,  with 
the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  codes  of  law  and 
religion,  and  with  the  political  and  commercial 


interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Asia.  They 
should  be  regularly  instruct-ed  in  the  princi- 
ples and  system  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  that  wise  code  of  regulations  and  laws 
enacted  by  the  governor-general  in  council, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  people  of 
this  empire  the  benefit  of  the  ancient  and 
accustomed  laws  of  the  country,  administered 
in  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  They 
should  be  well  informed  of  the  true  and  sound 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
sufficiently  grounded  in  the  general  principles 
of  ethics,  civil  jurisprudence,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  general  history,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  discriminate  the  cha- 
racteristic differences  of  the  several  codes  of 
law  administered  within  the  British  empire  in 
India^  and  practically  to  combine  the  spirit  of 
each  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  good  government. 
Finally,  their  early  habits  should  be  so  formed 
as  to  establish  in  their  minds  such  solid  foun- 
dations of  industry,  prudence,  integrity,  and 
religion,  as  should  effectually  guard  them 
against  those  temptations  and  corruptions 
with  which  the  nature  of  this  climate  and  the 
peculiar  depravity  of  the  people  of  India  will 
surround  and  assail  them  in  every  station, 
especially  on  their  first  arrival  in  India.  The 
early  discipline  of  the  service  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  the  defects  of  the  climate 
and  tho  vices  of  the  people,  and  to  form  a 
natural  barrier  against  halntual  indolence, 
dissipaUon,  and  licentious  indulgence ;  the 
spirit  of  emulation  in  honourable  and  useful 
pursuits  should  be  kindled  and  kept  alive,  by 
the  continual  prospect  of  distinction  and 
reward,  of  profit  ana  honour;  nor  should  any 
precaution  be  relaxed  in  India  which  is  deemed 
necessary  in  England,  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
supply  of  men  qualified  to  fill  the  high  offices 
of  the  state  with  credit  to  themselves  and  with 
advantage  to  the  public.  Without  such  a 
constant  succession  of  men  in  the  several 
branches  and  departments  of  this  government, 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  law  must 
prove  vain  and  inefficient.  Whatever  course 
and  system  of  study  may  be  deemed  requisite 
in  England  to  secure  an  abundant  and  pure 
source  for  the  efficient  supply  of  the  public 
service,  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  establish- 
ments in  the  East,  so  far  from  admitting  any 
relaxation  of  those  wise  and  salutary  rules  and 
restraints,  demands  that  they  should  be  en- 
forced with  a  degree  of  additional  vigilance 
and  care,  proportioned  to  the  aggravated  dif- 
ficulties of  civil  service,  and  to  the  numei'oaa 
hazards  surrounding  the  entrance  to  public 
life  in  India." 

Such  were  the  views  entert»ned  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  as  to  the  importance  of  due 
preparation  for  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  of  the  civil  service  of  India.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  annually  arriving  at  the  presidencies  in 
the  capacity  of  writers  had  rarely  undei^ne 
any  adequate  preparation — ^that  firom  some^ 
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ail  instruction  in  liberal  learning  had  been 
withheld,  while  in  others,  the  course  of  study 
had  been  interrupted  precisely  at  the  period 
when  it  might  have  been  pursued  with  in- 
creased advantage — ^that  in  India  they  had  no 
opportunities  of  acquiring  even  the  technical 
knowledge  requisite  to  fit  them  for  civil 
office — ^knowledge  of  the  languages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives ;  of  the  regulations  and 
laws ;  or  of  the  details  of  the  established  system 
of  revenue — that  the  well-disposed  and  in- 
dustrious were  bewildered  for  want  of  a  guide, 
while  others,  devoting  themselves  wholly  to 
luxury  and  sensual  enjoyment,  remained  sunk 
in  indolence,  until  their  standing  in  the  ser- 
vice rendered  them  eligible  to  some  office  of 
trust,  for  which,  however,  they  were  incapable, 
from  want  of  preparation,  and  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  suddenly  breaking  long-indulged 
habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  There 
were  not  wanting,  indeed,  instances  of  ap- 
plication to  study  and  habitual  propriety  of 
conduct ;  but  all  the  merits  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants, it  was  urffed,  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
themselves,  while  their  defects  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  service,  which  had  not  been  accommodated 
to  the  progressive  changes  of  our  situation  in 
India — ^had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  empire,  or  with  the  increasing  extent  and 
importance  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Company's  servants.  To  remedy  the  existing 
evils,  the  governor-general  proposed  to  esta- 
blish a  college  in  Calcutta,  for  the  reception 
of  writers  for  the  three  presidencies,  who  were 
there,  for  a  limited  period,  to  be  subjected  to 
the  restraints  of  academic  discipline,  and 
trained  in  such  studies  as  might  fit  them  for 
their  future  duties.  These  were  to  be  pursued 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  dei^gymen, 
chaplains  in  the  Company's  service ;  for  the 
native  languages  moonshees  were  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  expense  of  the  institution  was  to 
be  provided  for  in  a  manner  which  should  not 
in  the  first  instance  subject  the  Company  to 
any  additional  charge;  but  the  governor- 
general  expressed  a  hope  that  the  liberality  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  wotdd  in  due  time  be 
extended  to  it.  It  was  established  without 
previous  reference  home,  and  the  following 
grounds  were  assigned  for  the  omission:  a 
conviction  of  the  great  immediate  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  early  commencement  even 
of  the  partial  operation  of  the  plan — the 
experience  of  the  advantages  which  had 
already  in  some  instances  been  derived  from 
the  systematic  study  of  the  native  languages 
— the  anxiety  felt  by  the  governor-general  to 
impart  to  the  young  men  arrived  from  Europe 
within  the  three  preceding  years  a  share  of 
the  anticipated  benefits  of  the  institution,  and 
a  solicitude,  perfectly  natural  in  its  projector, 
to  superintend  the  foundation  of  the  college, 
and  to  accelerate  and  witness  its  first  effects. 

It  will  be  judged,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  design  was  carried  into  execution, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Fort 


William  was  a  favourite  object  with  the 
Marquis  Wellesley.  It  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  equal  fiivour  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  prepared  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  any  proposal  originating  with 
the  governor-general,  feeling  perhaps  some 
displeasure,  not  altogether  unwarranted,  that 
the  plan  had  been  actually  carried  into  effect 
without  their  concurrence,  and  anticipating  a 
charge  upon  their  finances,  of  heavy  and  unde- 
finable  extent,  withheld  their  approval  of  the 
magnificent  establishment  which  had  been  de* 
vised,  but  voluntarily  sanctioned  the  formation 
of  an  institution  of  more  humble  pretensions, 
at  each  of  the  presidenoies,  for  instruction  in 
the  vernacular  languages.  The  abolition  of 
the  college  followed. 

The  suppression  of  the  college  added  one 
further  mortification  to  those  which  the  go- 
vernor-general had  already  experienced ;  but 
his  design  to  return  home  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year  from  the  time  when  he  announced  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  Court  of 
Directors  requested  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
for  another  year,  acknowledging  that,  though 
they  had  differed  from  him  in  some  material 
points,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
by  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  general  mana^ment  of  their  affairs, 
and  intimating  a  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  the  Company  would  be  essentially  promoted 
by  his  yielding  to  their  request.  Whether  or 
not  he  would  have  complied,  had  India  re- 
mained at  peace,  cannot  be  known;  but  a 
state  of  affairs  had  arisen  which  deprived  him 
of  the  opportunity  of  returning  with  honour. 
He  consequently  remained  to  enter  upon  a 
new  course  of  arduous  and  important  service, 
which  must  now  be  followed. 

The  governor-general  had  been  desirous  of 
drawing  more  closely  the  connection  between 
the  British  government  and  the  peishwa.  He 
had  invited  that  prince  to  co-operate  in  the 
war  against  Tippoo  Sultan,  ana  though  the 
appeal  was  disregarded,  he  bad  proposed  to 
bestow  on  the  peishwa  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory which  the  British  arms  had  conquered. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  conclude  a  subsidiary 
treaty  with  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, but  the  measure,  though  unremit- 
tingly pursued  for  a  lon^  period,  had  failed. 
Throughout  these  negotiations  the  peishwa 
did  not  discredit  the  established  character  of 
his  countrymen  for  proficiency  in  all  the  arts 
of  evasive  and  dishonest  policy.  While  seek- 
ing to  amuse  the  British  agents  by  a  series  of 
illusory  representations,  he  was  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  detach  the  uizam  from  his 
British  ally,  and  to  engage  him  in  a  confederacy 
against  that  power  to  which  he  was  indebted 
fur  protection.  At  length,  late  in  the  year 
1801,  the  peishwa,  being  surrounded  with 
difficulties  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
extricate  himself,  signified  his  willingness  to 
subsidize  six  battalions  of  British  troops,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  stationed 
within  his  own  dominions,  but  be  prepared  at 
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all  times  to  act  on  his  requintion ;  and  for  the 

eyment  be  proposed  to  assign  territonr  in 
indostan.  The  proposal  required  and  re- 
oeiyed  mature  consideration.  The  peishwa 
was  obvionsly  and  not  unnaturally  anxious  to 
surrender  as  small  a  portion  of  power  as  pos- 
sible. He  was  aware  that  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  British  force  at  Poena  would 
be  fatal  to  his  independence;  be  therefore 
sought  to  keep  it  at  a  distance,  except  in  oases 
of  emergency.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ffovemor- 
general,  he  probably  calculated  that  we  know- 
kdge  of  his  ability  to  command  so  powerful  a 
bo<]^  of  troops  as  that  which  he  proposed  to 
subsidize  would  be  sufficient  to  support  his 
authority  and  overawe  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  subvert  it.  As  to  the  portion  of 
the  territory  to  be  assigned  for  the  payment 
of  the  required  force,  it  was  simply  stated  to 
be  in  Hindostan.  From  this  intimation  it  was 
inferred  that  it  was  to  be  north  of  the  Ner- 
budda.  There,  however,  the  peishwa  possessed 
only  a  nominal  authority,  and  the  assignment 
of  territory,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
very  different  to  transferring  its  possession. 
It  was  suspected,  also,  that  the  territory  might 
be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  Scindia  or  of  Holkar,  or  of  relieying 
the  peishwa  from  the  control  exercised  over 
him  by  the  former  chie^  which  he  had  lonff 
felt  a  sore  burden,  and  that  the  mode  by  which 
this  object  was  to  be  effected  was  by  involving 
Scindia  in  a  contest  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. There  were  some  other  proposed  con- 
ditions of  inferior  importanoe,  to  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  advert.  The  governor-general, 
on  a  review  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
peishwa,  his  nominal  dependents,  and  the 
British  government,  deemed  the  proposal  in- 
admissible without  considerable  modification ; 
but  there  were  indications  in  the  political 
horizon  which  disposed  him  to  aoqmesce  in 
the  required  limitation  as  to  the  portion  of  the 
subsidiary  force,  provided  a  less  objectionable 
arrangement  for  the  discharge  of  the  subsidy 
could  be  effected.  In  July,  1802,  the  British 
resident  at  Poena  was  instructed  to  intimate 
that  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  communication 
on  the  subject  of  the  peishwa's  proposal.  The 
peishwa  received  the  intimation  with  great  in- 
difference, and  manifested  a  remarkable  absence 
of  curiosity  as  to  the  governor-general's  deter- 
mination. At  last  the  affiur  was  opened  and 
the  proposed  arrangement  discussed,  but  with 
little  apparent  probability  of  an  early  conclu- 
sion. The  approach  of  Holkar,  who  was  in 
arms  against  Scindia  and  his  nominal  head,  the 
peishwa^  brought  the  negotiation  to  a  crisis. 
On  the  28rd  of  October,  Holkar  encamped 
within  a  short  distance  of  Poena.  On  the 
26th  an  action  took  place  between  his  army 
and  the  combined  force  of  the  peishwa  and 
Scindia.  The  peishwa,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
event,  whatever  it  might  be,  moved  out  of  the 
city  attended  by  the  standard  of  the  empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  his  minister 
to  the  British  resident  with  an  instrument 


under  the  prince's  seal,  declaring  his  consent 
to  subsidizis  the  proposed  number  of  troops, 
and  engaging,  for  their  subsistence,  to  cede  to 
the  Company  territory  in  Guzerat  or  in  the 
southern  quarters  of  his  dominions,  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-six  lacs.  The 
minister,  at  the  time  of  presenting  this  instru- 
ment, gave  the  British  resident  the  fullest 
assurance  that  it  was  the  peishwa's  intention 
and  meaning,  that  a  general  defensive  alliance 
should  be  concluded  between  himself  and  the 

mpai^,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Hvder- 
abad.  The  resident  deemed  it  expedient, 
under  the  circumstances,  immediately  to  sug- 
gest to  the  goyemments  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay the  necessity  of  preparing  a  body  of  troops 
at  each  presidency,  for  the  eventual  sup{>ort  of 
the  peishwa's  government.  He  made  a  similar 
application  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  with 
a  view  to  the  service  of  a  considerable  detach- 
ment from  the  subsidiary  force  stationed  there. 
These  preparations  were  not  needless.  The 
battle,  which  had  commenced  at  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning,  ended  about  mid-day,  when 
victory  rested  with  Holkar,  a  result  to  be 
attributed  inagreatdegpree  to  his  own  desperate 
efforts.  The  peishwa  fled  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
to  the  fort  of  Singurh.  The  Company's  resi- 
dent, Colonel  Close,  remained  at  Poena,  and  the 
British  flag,  which  waved  conspicuously  at  his 
quarters,  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties. 

The  engagement  of  the  peishwa  had  been 
transmitt^  without  delay  to  the  govemor- 

S)neral,  who  ratified  it  on  the  day  of  its  arrival, 
rders  were  at  the  same  time  issued  to  the 
governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  to 
the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  confirming  the 
requisitions  of  Colonel  Close  for  the  assemolage 
of  troops.  The  peishwa,  quitting  Raigurh, 
proceeded  to  Mhar,  whence  he  despatched 
letters  to  the  Bombay  government,  requesting 
that  ships  might  be  sent  to  convey  him  and 
his  followers  to  that  presidency.  Alarmed  by 
the  advance  of  some  of  Holkar's  troops,  he 
soon  after  fled  to  Sevemdroog,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time  under  protection  of  the  fort.  A 
British  ship  finally  conveyed  him  to  Bassein, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  December, 
attended  by  a  small  esoort  of  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  followers. 

The  British  resident  remained  at  Poena  for 
some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  peishwa^ 
and  had  several  conferences  of  an  apparently 
friendly  character  with  Holkar.  The  object 
of  that  chief  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  peishwa,  and  use  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  prince,  as  Scindia 
had  previously  done,  for  his  own  purposes. 
To  this  end  he  was  desirous  of  having  the 
support  of  the  British  government,  and  he 
invited  the  resident  to  undertake  the  task  of 
effecting  an  accommodation  for  him  with  the 
peishwa.  Colonel  Close  referred  him  to  the 
goyemor-general ;  and  with  some  difllculty 
obtained  permission  to  depart.  He  arrived  at 
Bombay  on  the  8rd  of  December.  On  the  6th 
he  received  a  communication  from  the  gover- 
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nor-general,  approving  of  the  arrangementd 
into  which  he  had  entered.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  peishwa  at  Basaein,  Colonel  Close  waited 
on  the  prince,  and  the  necessary  steps  were 
oommenced  for  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
treaty.  Some  difierence  existed  as  to  the 
territories  to  be  assigned  for  the  pav  of  the 
subsidiary  force,  but  it  was  terminated  by  the 
peishwa  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  signifying 
nis  assent  to  the  surrender  of  those  on  which 
the  British  resident  had  insisted.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  yeai*  1802  the  treaty  was  signed 
and  sealed ;  and  the  counterpart,  duly  ratified 
by  the  governor-general,  was  shortly  afterwards 
transmitted  to  the  peishwa. 

This  document  was  of  great  length,  com- 
prising no  fewer  than  nineteen  articles.  It 
declared  the  friends  and  enemies  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  friends  and  enemies 
of  both,  and  confirmed  all  former  treaties  and 
agreements  between  the  two  states  not  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  the  new  one.  It  provided 
for  the  joint  exertions  of  both  to  defend  the 
rights  or  redress  the  wrongs  of  either,  or  of 
their  respective  dependents  or  allies ;  and  this 
provision  was  followed  by  an  explanatory 
addition,  declaring  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  never  permit  any  power  or  state 
whatever  to  commit  with  impunity  any  act  of 
unprovoked  hostility  or  aggression  against  the 
rignts  and  territories  of  the  peishwa,  but  would 
at  all  times  maintain  and  defend  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rights  and  territories  of 
the  Company.  The  subsidiary  force  was  to 
consist  of  six  thousand  regular  native  infi^ntry, 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  field-pieces  and 
European  artillerymen  attached,  and  the  proper 
equipment  of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition, 
and  it  was  to  be  permanently  stationed  within 
the  peishwa's  dominions.  This  last  point  was 
an  important  departure  from  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  peishwa,  and  to  which  the  governor- 
general  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  consent : 
but  the  ooncession  was  not  extorted  by  the 
Ibroe  of  circumstances,  it  had  been  yielded  by 
the  peishwa  at  Poena,  and  before  his  fortune 
had  taken  the  un&vourable  turn  which  led  to 
his  flight.  A  succeeding  article  provided  for 
the  cession  of  territory  described  in  a  schedule 
attached  to  the  treaty,  for  the  payment  of  the 
subsidiary  force,  and  another  provided  for 
exchange  of  territory  should  it  at  a  future 
period  appear  desirable.  The  total  annual 
expense  or  the  force  was  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  lacs — tbe  estimated  value  of  the  lands 
ceded  was  twenty-six  lacs,  the  additional  lac 
being  intended  to  meet  possible  deficiencies 
—  an  arrangement  the  expediency  of  which 
will  be  denied  by  none  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  wide  difference  which, 
in  matters  of  Indian  revenue,  ordinarily 
exists  between  estimates  and  realizations. 
By  the  next  article,  desinied  to  avert  a 
collision  of  authorities  and  claims,  it  was 
stipulated  that  orders  should  be  eiven  for 
admitting  the  Company's  officers  to  the  charge 
of  the  ceded  distncts  as  soon  as  it  should 


be  signified  that  they  were  prepared  to  take 
it ;  that  all  collections  made  hy  the  peishwa's 
officers  between  the  date  of  the  treaty  and  tbe 
period  of  the  Company's  taking  possession 
should  be  carried  to  tbe  credit  of  the  latter ; 
and  all  claims  to  balance  on  account  of  ante- 
cedent periods  be  considered  void.  All  forts 
within  the  ceded  districts  were  to  be  given  up 
without  injury  or  damage,  and  with  their 
equipment  of  ordnance,  stores,  and  provisions. 
Grain,  and  all  articles  of  consumption,  and 
provisions,  and  all  sorts  of  materials  tor  wearing 
apparel,  together  with  the  necessary  numbers 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  camels,  required  for  the 
subsidiary  force,  were  to  be  entbroly  exempted 
fivm  duties ;  the  commanding  officer  and  the 
officers  of  the  force  were  to  be  treated  "  in  all 
respects  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity  and 
greatness  of  both  states."  The  force  was  to 
be  at  all  times  ready  to  execute  services  of 
importance,  such  as  the  protection  of  the 
peishwa's  person,  the  overawing  and  chastise- 
ment of  reoels,  or  suppression  of  disturbances 
in  his  dominions,  and  due  correction  of  his 
subjects  and  dependents  who  might  withhold 
payment  of  the  just  cUims  of  the  state  ;  bat 
it  was  not  to  be  employed  on  trifling  occasions^ 
nor  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  were  enume- 
rated. The  negotiation  of  this  treaty  afforded 
opportunity  for  relieving  Surat  from  certain 
Mahratta  claims  which  had  been  a  source  of 
much  vexation  and  dispute,  and  it  was  not 
neglected.  These  claims  were  to  be  abandoned 
on  consideration  of  the  surrender,  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  of  land,  the  revenue  of  wnich 
should  be  equal  to  the  annual  estimated  value 
of  the  Mahratta  tribute.  Some  similar  claims 
in  other  places  were  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
same  manner.  The  article  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  Europeans  by  the  pi^shwa  was 
fiu*  less  stringent  than  that  inserted  in  other 
engagements  of  like  character  between  the 
British  ffovemment  and  its  allies.  In  place 
of  stipmlating  for  the  entire  exclusion  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  from  the  service  of 
the  peishwa,  the  treaty,  after  reciting  that  it 
had  oeen  usual  for  that  prince  to  enlist  and 
retain  in  his  service  Europeans  of  diflbrent 
countries,  provided  thai,  in  the  event  of  war 
breaking  out  between  the  English  and  any 
European  nation,  and  of  discovery  being  made 
that  any  Europeans  in  the  peishwa's  service 
belonging  to  such  nation  at  war  with  the 
English  Siould  have  meditated  injury  towards 
their  government,  or  have  entered  into 
intrigues  hostile  to  their  interests,  such  per- 
sons were  to  be  discharged,  and  not  sufiered 
to  reside  within  the  peishwa's  dominions. 
The  following  article  restrained  the  peishwa 
from  committing  any  act  of  agmssion  against 
the  Company's  allies  or  dependents,  or  against 
any  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  or  against  any  power  whatever ;  and 
bound  him  to  abide  by  the  Company's  award, 
should  differences  arise.  Two  other  articles, 
which  referred  to  existing  disputes  with 
various  parties  (the  Mahrattas  were  never 
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without  a  standing  array  of  disputes  with 
every  Indian  power),  gave  to  the  Company 
the  right  of  arbitration,  and  pledged  the 
peishwa  to  obedience.  In  the  event  of  war, 
the  peishwa  engaged,  in  addition  to  four 
battidions  of  the  subsidiary  force,  to  aid  the 
Company  immediately  with  six  thousand 
inlifcntry  and  ten  thousand  horse  from  his  own 
troops,  and,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
to  bring  into  the  field  the  whole  force  which 
he  might  be  able  to  supply  from  his  dominions. 
The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to 
employ  against  the  common  enemy  the  largest 
force  which  they  might  be  able  to  nimish,  over 
and  above  the  number  of  the  subsidiary  troops. 
When  war  might  appear  probable,  the  peishwa 
was  to  provide  stores  and  other  aids  in  his  fron- 
tier garrisons.  He  was  neither  to  commence  nor 
pursue  negotiation  with  any  power  whatever 
without  giving  notice  and  entering  into  con- 
sultation with  the  Company's  government. 
While  his  external  relations  were  thus  re- 
strained, the  rights  preserved  to  him  in  his 
own  dominions  were  most  ample.  The  Com- 
pany disclaimed  all  concern  with  the  peishwa's 
children,  relations,  snbjeda,  or  servants,  with 
respect  to  whom  his  highness  was  declared  to 
be  absolute.  The  subsidiaiy  force  were  to  be 
employed,  if  necessary,  in  suppressing  disturb- 
ances in  the  ceded  districts ;  and  if  disturbances 
should  arise  in  the  peishwa's  territories,  the 
British  government,  on  his  requisition,  were 
to  direct  such  of  the  Company's  troops  as 
should  be  most  conveniently  stationea  for 
the  purpose  to  assist  in  quelling  them.  The 
concluding  article,  in  oriental  &Siion,  dedared 
that  the  treaty  should  last  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  the  moon  should  endure. 

In  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of 
Colonel  Close,  confirmed  by  the  governor- 
general,  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  force 
stationed  in  the  territories  of  the  nizam, 
amounting  to  something  more  than  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  men,  marched  fi^m 
Hyderabad  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
February,  and  on  the  25th  of  March  reached 
the  town  of  Paraindah,  situate  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  nizam's  dominions,  about  a 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from  Poena.  The 
subsidiary  ioroe  was  accompanied  by  six  thou- 
sand of  the  nizam's  disciplined  infantry,  and 
about  nine  thousand  cavalry.  At  Madras 
Lord  Clive  prepared  for  carrying  out  the  views 
of  the  governor-general.  On  the  27th  of 
February  he  instructed  General  Stuart,  then 

S resent  with  the  army  on  the  frontier  of 
lysore,  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for 
the  march  of  the  British  troops  into  the  Mah- 
ratta  territory,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  general  to  determine  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  be  detached  for  the  purpose. 
The  choice  of  a  commander  Lord  Clive  did 
not  delegate  to  another.  He  selected  for  the 
command  Major-General  Wellesley,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  military  daims,  had  acquired  in 
Mysore  much  local  knowledge  that  could  not 
fail  to  be  eminently  useful,  and  by  his  cam- 


paign against  Dhoondia  Waugh,  had  establinhed 
among  the  Mahratta  chieftains  a  high  degree 
of  reputation  and  influence.  The  detachment 
made  by  General  Stuart  consisted  of  one  regi- 
ment of  European  and  three  regiments  of 
native  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  European 
and  six  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  artillery.  It  amounted  to 
nearly  ten  thousand  men,  and  to  this  force 
were  added  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
rajah  of  Mysore's  horse.  It  is  impossible  to 
advert  to  this  without  referring  to  one  ad- 
vantage of  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam,  and 
the  subsequent  treaty  which  the  movement  of 
the  troops  under  General  Wellesley  brings  to 
notice.  For  the  first  time  in  the  wars  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  native  states,  were  the 
power  and  resources  of  Mysore  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Company's  government. 
Hitherto  that  state  had  been  a  source  of 
unceasing  danger  and  alarm.  The  policy  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  had  oonverted  it  into 
a  valuable  accession  of  strength. 

General  Wellesley  commenced  his  march 
from  Hurryhur,  on  tiie  frontier  of  Mysore,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  and  crossed  the  Toombud- 
dra  river  on  the  12th.  The  march  of  the 
British  troops  through  the  southern  division 
of  the  peishwa's  territories  had  the  efif'ect  of 
restoring  a  degree  of  peace  which  the  country 
rarely  experienced.  The  chieftains  and  jag- 
hiredars,  whose  petty  differences  had  previ- 
ously kept  the  districts  oppressed  by  them  in 
a  state  of  constant  war&re  and  outrage,  sus- 
pended their  contests  for  a  time,  awed  by  the 
presence  of  a  commander  whose  name  imposed 
terror  on  all  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Most 
of  them  joined  the  British  army  in  support 
of  the  cause  of  the  peishwa.  Among  the 
number  were  several  who  had  incurred  that 
prince's  displeasure,  and  who  hoped  that  the 
influence  of  the  British  government^  exercised 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  services,  might  be 
sufficient  to  restore  them  to  favour.  On  the 
15th  of  April  Greneral  Wellesley  effected    a 

{'unction  with  the  force  from  Hyderabad.  As 
le  proceeded,  the  advanced  detachments  of 
Holkar  retreated  before  him,  and  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Poena,  the  chieftain  himself  retired 
from  that  place  to  Chandoor,  a  town  aboat 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant,  leaving  at 
Poena  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Under  tibese  circumstances,  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  advance  to  Poena  all  the  troops 
at  his  disposal,  and  as  the  oountiy  was 
much  exhausted  and  a  great  deficiency  of 
forage  prevailed,  it  was  not  advisable.  General 
WeUeeley  therefore  determined  so  to  distri- 
bute his  troops  that  the  whole  might  pro- 
cure forage  and  subsistence,  but  at  tiie  same 
time  to  reserve  the  power  of  readily  forming 
a  junction,  should  such  a  step  be  desirable. 
Colonel  Stevenson,  with  the  Hyderabad  foroe^ 
was  ordered  to  march  to  Gardoor,  to  leave 
near  that  place,  and  within  the  nizam's  domi- 
nions, all  that  prince's  troops,  and  to  place 
himself  with  the  British  sabsidiary  force,  in 
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a  position  on  the  Beemiib  river,  towards  Poona» 
near  its  juootion  with  the  Mota  Mola  river. 

Genend  Wellesley  oontinaed  his  own  march 
towards  Poona  by  the  road  of  Baramooty. 
He  had  received  repeated  intimations  that  it 
was  intended  to  plunder  and  bam  the  city  on 
the  approach  of  ih^  British  troops.  As  this 
would  have  been  an  exploit  perfectly  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  Mahratta  character,  the  preva- 
lent belief  was  by  no  means  improbable.  The 
peishwa,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  capital 
and  his  £&mily,  urgently  solicited  that  some  of 
his  own  troops  might  be  despatched  for  their 
protection ;  bat  the  British  commander  knew 
too  well  the  character  of  those  troops  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion.  On  the  18th  of  April, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  peishwa's  family 
had  been  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Saoghnr, 
a  measure  supposed  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  When  this  intelligence 
was  received.  General  Wellesley  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  Poona  with  the  British  cavalry. 
At  night,  on  the  19th  of  April,  he  ooramenoed 
a  march  of  forty  miles  over  a  very  rugged 
country  and  through  a  difficult  pass.  The 
next  day  saw  him  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
before  ^oona^  the  whole  distance  travelled  in 
the  preceding  thirty-two  hoars  beinff  sixty 
miles.  The  commander  of  Holkar's  force  in 
Poona^  on  hearing  of  General  Wellesley's  ap- 
proach, precipitately  quitted  the  place  with 
bis  garrison,  leaving  to  the  English  the  easy 
duty  of  taking  possession.  A  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  had  quitted  their  homes  and 
fled  to  the  hills  during  the  occupation  of  Hol- 
kar.  The  few  that  remained  manifested  great 
pleasure  at  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops, 
and  those  who  bad  fled  bore  evidence  to  the 
confidence  to  which  the  change  gave  birth  by 
returning  to  their  homes  and  resuming  the 
exercise  of  their  usual  occupations.  While 
Greneral  Wellesley  was  on  his  march,  prepara- 
tions had  been  making  at  Bombay  for  the 
return  of  the  peishwa  to  his  capitu.  From 
the  time  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bassein,  he  had,  at  his  own  request,  been  at- 
tended by  a  British  guard.  This  force  was 
now  considerably  augmented,  and,  being  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Murray, 
formed  the  prince's  escort  on  his  march  back 
to  the  capital  whence  be  had  so  recentlv  made 
an  ignominious  flight.  On  the  27th  of  April 
he  left  Bassein,  attended  by  the  British  resi- 
dent. Colonel  Close  ;  on  the  18th  of  May  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  musnud  in  his  palace  at 
Poona,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  nrom  the 
British  camp,  echoed  from  all  the  posts  and 
forts  in  the  vicinity. 

The  accession  of  the  principal  Mahratta 
states  to  the  great  confederation  of  which  the 
British  government  in  India  was  the  head, 
had  been  an  object  which  the  governor-general 
had  long  and  strenuously  lab[>ared  to  efiect. 
His  efforts,  so  long  and  so  often  frustrated, 
had  at  length  succeeded  with  regard  to  the 
chief  authority  in  the  Mahratta  confederacy, 
and  the  peishwa  was  now  the  subsidiary  ally 


of  the  English.  To  conciliate  Scindta,  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  had  been  tried,  almost 
as  perseveringly  as  they  had  been  used  to  win 
the  peishwa,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
had  attended  their  exercise  with  the  latter 
chief,  before  the  impending  loss  of  every  ves- 
tige of  power  led  him  to  seek,  in  a  British 
alliance,  the  means  of  deliverance  from  the 
ambitious  dependents  who  were  anxious  to  take 
charge  of  his  person  and  authority.  Scindia 
had  met  the  overtures  of  the  British  resident 
civilly,  but  evasively.  The  turn  which  affiurs 
had  taken  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
different  issue— a  hope  corroborated  by  a  letter 
which  Scindia  addressed  to  the  governor- 
general,  after  the  flight  of  the  peishwa  from 
his  capital.  In  this  communication  Scindia 
announced  his  march  from  Oujein  towards  the 
Deccan,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  restoring 
order  and  tranquillity  in  that  quarter,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  peishwa,  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  Scindia  stood  to  both,  as  guarantee 
to  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  the  former  would,  in 
"concert  and  concurrence  with  him,  render 
the  corroboration  of  the  foundations  of  attach- 
ment and  union,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
obligations  of  friendship  and  regard,  with 
respect  to  his  highness  the  peishwa,  as  here- 
tofore, and  conrormably  to  existing  engage- 
ments, the  objects  of  its  attention."  This 
was  sufficiently  vague ;  but  it  was  not  more 
vague  than  the  generality  of  Mahratta  commu- 
nications. If  it  could  be  regarded  as  bearing  any 
meaning,  it  was  to  be  understood  as  a  call  upon 
the  British  government  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  peishwa  to  the  musnud  at  Poona. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  Colonel  Close  addressed 
a  letter  to  Scindia,  announcing  that  engage- 
ments of  a  defensive  nature  hiul  been  fonned 
between  the  British  government  and  the 
peishwa ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
those  engagements,  a  British  force  would  be 
stationed  within  the  peishwa's  dominions.  In 
making  this  communication,  Colonel  Close  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  Scindia  would  co-operate 
with  the  British  government  in  endeavouring 
to  arrange  the  a&irs  of  the  peishwa,  and  re- 
store the  prince  to  the  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity at  Poona.  The  answer  of  Scindia  was  satis- 
fiictory,  as  &r  as  any  Mahratta  answer  could  be 
satisfactory.  It  was  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  I  have  been  fiivoured  with  your  acceptable 
letter,  intimating  that,  as  the  relations  of 
friendship  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
Peishwa  Saib  Bahaudurand  the  English  Corn- 
pan  v  Bahaudor,  engagements  of  a  defensive 
kiod  were  concluded  ^tween  the  two  states ; 
and  that  accordingly,  with  a  view  to  the  occurs 
rences  that  had  taken  place  at  Poona,  the 
Nabob  Governor-General  Bahaudur  had  de- 
termined to  forward  a  British  force  to  that 
quarter,  to  the  end  that,  with  my  concurrence 
and  co-operation,  the  refractory  may  be 
brought  to  punishment.     My  friend,  in  truth. 
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the  ancient  reUtioni  of  friendship  and  union 
which  hold  between  the  different  drears  re- 
quired such  a  design  and  such  a  co-opetation. 
Myanny,  which  has  also  marched  from  Onjein 
towards  the  Beocan,  with  a  view  to  lay  the 
dost  of  commotion  and  chastise  the  disre- 
spectfnl,  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  under  happy 
auspices,  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  wiU 
shortly  reach  Boorhampore.  My  friend  Co- 
lonel Collins,  who,  agreeablv  to  the  orders  of 
his  excellency  the  most  noble  the  gOTemor- 
general,  has  left  Furruckabad  for  this  quarter, 
may  be  expected  to  join  me  in  a  few  days.  In- 
asmuch as  the  oonoems  of  the  different  cir- 
cars  are  one,  and  admit  of  no  distinction,  on 
the  arrival  of  my  forces  at  Boorhampore^  I 
shall  without  resenre  make  tou  acquainted 
with  the  measures  which  shall  be  resolved  on 
for  the  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  affiurs." 
The  letter  concluded  with  some  expressions 
of  piety,  very  edifying  from  a  Mahratta^  but 
not  necessary  to  be  quoted. 

The  mission  of  Colonel  Collins,  referred  to 
in  the  above  letter,  had  its  origin  in  instruc- 
tions forwarded  by  the  governor-general  to 
that  officer  soon  after  the  peishwa  had  con- 
sented to  enter  into  a  subsidiary  alliance  with 
the  Company.  Colonel  Collins  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Scindia  at  Boorluun- 
pore.  On  his  way  he  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Close,  apprising  him  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treatv  of  Bassein,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Scindia  had  been  informed  of  it.  The  first 
communication  made  by  Colonel  Collins  after 
his  arrival  in  Sciodia's  camp,  therefore,  an- 
nounced the  British  officers  knowledge  of 
these  events,  and  his  authority  to  enter  into 
engaeements  with  Scindia  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  peishwa. 
Scindia,  in  reply,  referred  the  discission  of 
the  important  points  of  this  communication 
to  personal  conference ;  but  the  opportunity 
for  thus  discussing  them  was  long  in  arriving. 
At  length  a  meeting  took  place,  when  the 
British  remdent  stated  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion to  be  threefold :  to  concert  with  Scindia 
the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring  and 
securing  tranquillity  in  the  Deocan ;  to  offer 
to  that  chief  the  mediation  of  the  British  go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Holkar;  and  to 
make  to  him  a  tender  of  admission  to  the 
general  defensive  alliance  on  terms  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
peishwa.  It  was  answered,  on  the  part  of 
Scindia,  that  the  important  nature  of  these 
proposals  called  for  mature  deliberation,  and 
that  time  was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The 
conference  here  terminated.  Five  days  after- 
wards, one  of  Scindia's  ministers  attended  the 
resident  to  convey  to  him  the  results  of  the 
consideratioo  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his 
proposals.  To  the  first  it  was  answered,  with 
true  Mahratta  ambignity,  that  for  the  British 
government  to  concert  with  Scindia  the  most 
effectual  means  of  restoring  and  securing  tran- 
quillity in  the  Deocan  was  conformable  to  the 


ing  bet 
"That! 


two  states.  To  the  second :  "  That  the  a&irs 
of  the  fiunilies  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  had  been 
one  and  the  same  frx)m  fikther  to  son ;  that 
heretofore  diflferences  had  arisen  between  them, 
but  that  these  differences  had  always  been 
adjusted  by  themselves."  To  the  third  of 
Colonel  Collins*s  proposals  the  answer  was^ 
that  Scindia,  being  guarantee  to  the  treaty  of 
Salbye,  had  been  surprised  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  defensive  alliance  between  the  peishwa 
and  the  British  government  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  that^  after  a  personal  conference  with 
the  peishwa,  he  should  be  apprised  of  the  real 
state  of  circumstances,  and  shoald  then  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  be  suitable  and  proper. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  waste  time  on  the 
answers  to  the  first  and  second  of  Colonel 
Collins's  suggestions ;  they  are  mere  ordinaiy 
specimens  of  the  Eastem  art  of  putting  to- 
gether words  for  the  ear  alone,  not  for  the 
understanding.  Hie  third  may  justify  some 
examination.  Although  Scindia  now  declared 
that  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  defensive  alliance  between  the  British 
government  and  the  peishwa  without  his 
knowledge,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  had 
expressed  no  surprise  when,  some  time  before^ 
the  same  fiict  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  Colonel  Close.  Adverting,  in  his  answer  to 
this  arrangement,  to  the  consequent  move- 
ment of  a  British  force,  and  to  the  request 
for  his  co-operation,  he  had  said  that  "the 
ancient  relations  of  friendship  and  union  which 
hold  between  the  different  circars  required 
such  a  design  and  such  a  co-operation."  This 
language  does  not  necessarily  imply  his  ap- 
proval of  the  treatv.  It  is,  according  to 
Mahratta  custom,  adapted  to  receive  almost 
any  interpretation  which  it  might  be  conve- 
nient to  put  upon  it ;  but  if  it  expresses  no 
approbation,  it  certainly  indicates  no  surprise ; 
and  if  Scindia  were  sincere  in  his  subsequent 
avowal  of  this  feeling,  it  must  be  condoded 
Uiat  while,  in  all  other  persons,  surprise  is  the 
instantaneous  result  of  some  unexpected  dis- 
covery, in  the  Mahratta  chief  it  required  a 
considerable  space  of  time  to  mature  and 
bring  it  forth.  His  complaint  that  a  treaty  to 
which  he  was  guarantee  had  been  set  aside 
without  his  knowledge,  was  as  frivolous  as 
his  affectation  of  surprise  was  unwarranted. 
Scindia  had  no  interest  in  the  treaty ;  at  least 
he  had  ostensibly  no  interest  in  it.  His  office 
of  guarantee,  so  long  as  it  continued,  bound 
him  to  enforce  its  observance  upon  both  the 
parties  for  whose  benefit  the  engagement  was 
contracted ;  but  it  certainly  gave  him  no 
authority  to  prevent  their  making  any  addi- 
tional engagements,  or  even  abrogating  the 
original  treaty  by  mutual  consent.  The  only 
effect  of  such  measures  with  regard  to  him 
would  be  to  release  him  from  the  obligation  of 
enforcing,  in  his  capacity  of  guarantee,  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
modified  or  annulled.  To  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  peishwa 
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and  those  chiefs  who  aoknowledged  him  as 
their  hesA  wonld  be  idle,  because  do  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  could  be  attained ;  but  if  any 
point  oonnected  with  it  be  clear,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  peishwa  to  bind  himself  by  treaty  with- 
out consulting  the  inferior  chiefs.  Sdndia 
was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  and 
he  had  no  cUim  to  be  a  party  to  any  new 
treaty.  I^  howeyer,  he  were  anxious  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  British  government,  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  him.  He,  indeed, 
thought  that  the  new  treaty  was  injurious  to 
bis  interest,  and  so  it  was,  by  taking  the 
peishwa  out  of  his  power.  But  the  power 
which  he  had  exercised  was  a  usurpation  un- 
sanctioned by  the  avowed  principles  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy.  All,  indeed,  within 
that  confederacy  was  usurpation ;  but  the 
whole  question  may  be  reduced  to  very  simple 
elements:  if  the  theory  of  the  Mahratta 
association  were  to  be  upheld,  Scindia  was  a 
dependent  of  the  peishwa^  and  his  attempts  to 
establish  his  own  authority  on  the  ruin  of  that 
of  his  superior  were  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
treason ;  if  the  theory  were  to  be  discarded, 
and  Scindia  to  be  viewed  as  an  independent 
prince,  seeking  to  advance  his  own  ends  by 
subjugating  another  to  his  will,  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  seek  the  means  of  escape,  and 
the  right  of  a  neighbouring  state  to  afford 
those  means,  are  indisputably  clear.  The 
course  of  events  was  un&vourable  to  the  views 
of  Scindia,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  reasonable  complaint.  His  intimation  of 
the  necessity  of  a  personal  conference  with 
the  peishwa  implied  either  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  British  government,  or  an 
intention  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  new 
arrangements.  To  indicate  such  a  doubt  was 
offensive  to  the  British  government — to  enter- 
tain such  an  intention  was  the  preliminary  to 
a  state  of  hostility.  Some  of  these  points 
were  pressed  on  the  notice  of  Scindia  and  his 
ministers  by  C!olonel  Collins,  and  he  succeeded, 
after  a  time,  in  drawing  from  the  chief  a  decla- 
ration unexampled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of 
Mahratta  diplomacy  for  explicitness.  Scindia 
now  stated  that  he  could  not  give  a  decided 
answer  to  the  proposals  of  the  British  govern- 
ment till  after  a  conference  which  he  proposed 
to  hold,  not  with  the  peishwa  himself,  but 
with  an  agent  of  that  prince,  whose  arrival  he 
expected;  but  he  added,  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  to  obstruct  the  completion 
of  the  arrangements  lately  concluded  between 
the  peishwa  and  the  British  government ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  wish  to 
improve  the  friendship  at  present  subsisting 
between  the  peishwa,  the  British  government, 
and  his  own  state.  Notwithstanding  these 
&vourable  feelings,  Scindia  manifested  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  march  of  the  British 
troops  to  Poena,  and  he  requested  that  orders 
might  be  issued  to  stop  them.  He  preferred 
that  the  city  should  remain  in  possession  of 
Holkar  rather  than  be  delivered  oy  the  inter- 


position of  a  British  force.  At  the  period 
when  this  reasonable  request  was  maoe,  no 
orders  could  have  been  issued  in  time  to 
prevent  the  march  of  General  Wellesley  to 
Poena — it  is  needless  to  add  that,  even  had 
time  permitted,  no  such  orders  would  have 
been  issued. 

In  addition  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  Scindia  and  his  ministers, 
other  grounds  for  suspecting  their  intentions 
existed.  On  the  day  on  which  Colonel  Collins 
joined  the  chieftain's  camp,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  a  confederacy  between  Scindia 
and  other  Mahratta  chieft^  for  purposes  hostile 
to  the  British  interests,  was  in  course  of 
arrangement.  Scindia's  prime  minister  had 
been  deputed  on  a  mission  to  the  rajah  of 
Berar.  Another  confidential  servant  was 
despatched  to  the  peishwa,  to  remonstrate,  as 
it  wat)  believed,  against  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
and  vakeels  from  Holkar  arrived  in  Scindia's 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences.  The  deportment 
of  Scindia's  ministers  towards  the  British 
resident  became  intemperate  and  offensive, 
and  early  in  May  that  chief  marched  from  the 
vicinity  of  Boorhampore  to  meet  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  a  large 
army.  He,  however,  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  British  resident  should  follow  him,  wiUi 
which  Colonel  Collins  complied. 

The  governor-general  had  doubted  the  ex- 
istence of  the  alleged  confederacy  against  the 
British  government,  and  the  grounds  of  doubt 
were  not  unreasonable.  That  Scindia  and  the 
rajah  of  Berar  should  be  disposed  to  reduce 
the  peishwa  to  a  state  of  subserviency  to  their 
views,  might  readily  be  believed;  but  thai 
they  should  venture,  in  carrying  out  such  a 
plan,  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  British 
government,  was  scarcely  credible.  Happily, 
the  governor-general  did  not  suffer  his  doubts 
to  overcome  his  caution.  He  was  struck  by 
comparing  the  apathy  of  Scindia^  while  Holkar 
was  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  peish- 
wa's  capital,  with  his  renewed  activity  when 
that  capital  was  about  to  be  rescued  by  a 
British  foroe.  He  wisely,  therefore,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  instruct  Colonel  Collins  to 
remonstrate  with  Scindia^  and  to  require  from 
him  unequivocal  evidence  of  friendly  inten- 
tions; it  beinff  pointed  out  that  the  only 
satisfikctory  evidence  would  be  his  retirement 
to  his  dominions  north  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Scindia  was  further  required  to  disavow  the 
imputation  of  being  engaged  in  a  confederacy 
with  Holkar  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  against 
the  English.  A  remonstrance  was  alro  ad- 
dressed to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  which  was 
followed  by  a  second  communication  of  like 
character,  on  the  govemor^general  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  nyah  £id  put  his  army 
in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Scindia. 

Colonel  Collins,  on  receiving  lus  instruo- 
tions,  proceeded  without  delay  to  act  upon 
them.  Having  explained  at  length  the  treaty 
of  Bassein,  he  denianded  whether  it  contained 
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anything  at  variance  with  Scindia's  rights. 
One  of  the  ministers  answered  that  it  did  not, 
and  Scindia  himself  confirmed  the  acknow- 
ledgment. Colonel  Collins  then  claimed  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
recent  negotiations  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 
He  was  answered  that  Scindia  had  no  inten- 
tion  to  invade  the  dominions  of  either  the 
nizam  or  the  peishwa ;  but,  on  the  resident 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  disavowal  on  the  part 
of  Scindia  of  any  intention  to  disturb  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  it  was  answered  that  Scindia 
could  afford  no  satis&ction  on  that  point  until 
he  had  conferred  with  the  rajah  of  Berar. 
The  resident  continued  to  press  the  points 
suggested  by  his  instructions,  representing 
that  the  refusal  of  Scindia  to  afford  satis&Ctory 
explanation,  combined  with  the  unremitted 
prosecution  of  his  military  arrangements, 
would  compel  the  British  government  to  adopt 
precautionary  measures  upon  every  part  of 
Scindia's  frontier,  and  that  the  confirmation  of 
the  report  of  his  accession  to  a  confederacy 
against  the  British  power  would  lead  to  the 
immediate  commencement  of  active  hostilities. 
The  chief,  to  whom  the  representation  was 
Addressed,  remained  unmoved  by  it.  He 
adhered  to  the  silence  which  he  had  resolved 
to  maintain  as  to  his  future  intentions,  and 
terminated  the  conference  with  this  remark- 
able declaration : — "  After  my  interview  with 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  you  shall  know  whether  it 
will  be  peace  or  war."  Suspense  was  thus 
converted  into  certainty.  Scindia  was  pre- 
pared to  embark  in  a  war  with  the  British 
government  if  the  rajah  of  Berar  would  join 
im.  On  the  decision  of  that  prince  it  rested 
whether  it  should  be  "  peace  or  war." 
Scindia  had  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  just 
grounds  of  exception  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
but  that  treaty  was,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
the  cause  of  involving  the  Mahratta  countries 
in  all  the  calamities  of  war,  if  the  rajah  of 
Berar  should  stand  firm.  The  insult  offered 
to  the  British  state  by  Scindia's  declaration, 
that  state  might  perhaps  have  afforded  to  de- 
spise when  cominff  from  a  chief  of  freebooters ; 
but  the  positive  danger  indicated  could  not  be 
disregarded,  and  the  governor-general  pro- 
oeedea  with  promptitude  and  vigour  to  pre- 
pare for  the  crisis  which  was  obviously  ap- 
proaching. Before,  however,  adverting  to  the 
measures  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  follow  the  proce^ines  at  the 
camps  of  Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  ^rar  so 
long  as  negotiation  was  maintained  with  them 
by  the  English  authorities.  On  the  4th  of 
June  the  meditated  meeting  between  those 
two  chiefs  took  place  at  Mulkapore,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  nizam's  dominions ;  but  on  that 
occasion  nothing  passed  beyond  the  exchange 
of  the  usual  ceremonies.  On  the  8th  a  long 
conference  took  place,  and  on  the  following 
day  Colonel  Collins  reminded  Scindia  of  his 
promise  to  give  an  explicit  answer  after  his 
interview  with  the  rajah  of  Berar.  The  reply 
of  Scindia  was  as  usual  evasive ;  and  on  the 


subject  being  more  formally  pressed  upon  him 
three  days  afterwards,  the  necessity  of  another 
conference  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
delay  of  a  decided  answer.  The  rajah  of 
Berar,  in  answer  to  representations  made  to 
him  by  the  British  resident,  referred  in  like 
manner  to  an  intended  conference,  in  which 
not  only  Scindia  and  himself  were  to  engage^ 
but  also  Holkar,  whose  name  was  now,  lor 
the  first  time,  introduced  as  a  party  necessary 
to  be  consulted  in  deciding  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  with  the  English.  This  sugges- 
tion seemed  to  postpone  the  decision  in- 
definitely, as  Holkar  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Mulkapore.  Scindia  subsequently  inti- 
mated a  wish  that  the  resident  should  pay  a 
visit  to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  Colonel  Collins, 
in  consequence,  requested  the  rajah  to  appoint 
a  day  for  receiving  him.  The  ratah  declined 
to  appoint  any  day,  and  appeared  anxious  to 
dispense  with  the  proposed  visit.  As  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  Scindia  was  acquainted 
with  the  rajah's  feelings,  and  that  when  he 
made  the  suggestion  he  well  knew  what  re- 
ception await^  the  proposal.  Colonel  Collins 
justly  concluded  that  he  had  been  wantonly 
exposed  to  insult,  and  intimated  his  intention 
to  retire  from  Scindia's  camp.  He  was  en- 
treated to  postpone  his  departure  for  six  days, 
and  he  consented.  He  was  further  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  but  the 
rajah  simply  acknowledged  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  governor-general,  de- 
clining to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  it. 
Little  interest  would  attach  to  a  detail  of 
further  conferences  and  correspondence,  which 
would  exhibit  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  a 
desire,  on  one  side,  to  procure  an  explicit 
answer,  and  an  exhaustion  of  all  the  arts  of 
evasion  and  delay,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  it. 
In  conformity  with  instructions  from  the 
governor-eeneral,  Oeneral  Wellesley,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Scindia,  requesting  him  to  separate  his  army 
from  that  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  retire 
across  the  Nerbudda;  which  being  effected, 
the  British  troops  under  General  Wellesley, 
who  had  made  some  advance,  were  to  retire  to 
their  usual  stations.  The  transmission  of  this 
letter,  and  discussion  of  its  contents,  gave  rise 
to  further  communications  between  the  resident 
and  Scindia's  ministers,  of  the  same  character 
with  those  which  had  preceded  it  Proposals 
which  must  have  been  known  to  be  untenable 
were  made  to  Colonel  Collins ;  and  when,  at 
length,  he  had  consented  to  forward  one  some- 
what less  objectionable  than  others  which  had 
preceded,  it  was  transmitted  to  him  for  despatch 
to  General  Wellesley,  with  alterations  which 
were  in  direct  violation  of  its  spirit.  The 
resident  now  justly  conceived  that  further  at- 
tempts to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  were 
at  once  hopeless  and  imprudent.  On  the  Srd 
of  August  he  oommenoed  bis  march  from 
Scindia's  camp,  and  from  that  period  the 
British  government  was  to  be  regarded  as  at 
war  with  the  confederate  chieftains. 
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The  governor-general  had  made  extensive 
preparations  for  carrying  on  hostilities  with 
vigour  and  effect.  A  vast  plan  of  military 
and  political  operations,  embracing  within  its 
compass  the  entire  territory  of  India,  had  been 
framed,  and  all  its  details,  with  a  due  regard 
to  contingencies,  had  been  arranged  with 
minute  care.  It  consisted  of  two  grand  divi- 
sions, the  management  of  which  was  assigned 
respectively  to  Sie  commander-in-chie^  Gene- 
ral Lake,  and  to  General  Wellesley.  To  the 
former  ofiEicer  were  committed  the  affiiirs  of 
Hindoetan  ;  to  the  latter  those  of  the  Deccan. 

In  this  pUn,  the  views  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  were  directed  not  merely  to  the 
temporary  adjustment  of  the  disputes  which 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  large  armies 
in  motion,  but  to  such  a  settlement  as  should 
s^ord  a  reasonable  prospect  of  continued  peace 
and  security  to  the  British  government  and  its 
allies. 

General  Welleslev  had  marched  from  Poena, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  peishwa 
was  to  have  provided  a  contingent  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
stipulated  force  was  furnished.  Under  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  governor- 
general,  General  Wellesley  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  diplomatic  inter- 
course of  Colonel  Collins  with  Scindia  and  the 
rajah  of  Berar.  On  this  coming  to  an  end, 
he  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  attack  ot 
Scindia's  fort  of  Baroach,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation explaining  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
had  become  necessary  for  him  to  commence 
hostilities  against  the  combined  Mahratta 
chieft.  The  force  under  his  inmiediate  com- 
mand at  this  time  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  European,  and  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-seven  regular 
native  cavalry  ;  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  European  and  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-one  native  infiemtry. 
In  addition  to  these  numbers  were  a  few  artu- 
lerymen,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pio- 
neers, two  thousand  four  hundred  horse, 
belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  and  three 
thousand  Mahratta  horse.  Nearly  eighteen 
hundred  men,  European  and  native,  with  some 
Bombay  lascars,  and  a  small  park  of  artillery, 
had  been  left  at  Poena  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital  and  person  of  the  peishwa.  The 
weather  prevented  General  Wellesley  from 
marching  as  early  as  he  wished.  On  the  8th  of 
August  it  deared,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day  he  despatched  a  message  to  the  kilhular 
of  Ahmednuggur,  to  require  him  to  surrender 
the  fort.  He  revised,  and  the  pettah  was  im- 
mediately attacked  at  three  points.  The  con- 
test was  severe,  but  it  terminated  in  £&vour  of 
the  British.  On  the  following  day  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  attacking  the  fort.  On 
the  10th  a  battery  of  four  guns  was  opened ; 
the  fire  of  which  soon  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  killadar  to  make  an  overture  of 
surrender  upon  terms.     On  the  12th,  he  with 


his  garrison  of  fourteen  hundred  men  marched 
out,  and  the  British  commander  took  pos- 
session. The  effect  of  this  capture  was  to 
place  at  the  command  of  the  English  all 
Scindia's  territories  south  of  the  Godavery. 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Ahmednuggur, 
General  Wellesley  had  the  satisfiiction  to  hear 
that  bis  orders  for  the  attack  of  Baroach  had 
been  successfully  carried  into  effect.  This  duty 
was  performed  by  Colonel  Woodington.  He 
had  expected  assistance  from  a  schooner  with 
two  eighteen-pounders,  which  was  to  have 
been  brought  to  anchor  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  fort.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
bring  her  up,  and  in  consequence  Colonel 
Wo^ington  was  compelled  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  up  the  eighteen-pounders  and 
stores  in  boats.  The  pettah,  thouffh  defended 
by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  without  much  either  of 
difficulty  or  loss.  The  fort  was  subsequently 
stormed,  and  though  a  vigorous  resistance  was 
offered,  the  attack  was  eventually  successful. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  snoall ;  that  of  the 
enemy  dreadfully  heavy. 

The  capture  of  Baroach  was  effected  on  the 
29th  of  August.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
victory  thus  graced  the  British  arms  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India^ 
the  army  of  Bengal,  under  General  Lake, 
struck  the  first  important  blow  against  the 
enemy  on  the  frontier  of  Onde.  Its  object  was 
a  French  corps  in  the  service  of  Scindia,  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  named  Perron.  This 
corps,  which  was  originally  raised  by  an  officer 
named  De  Boigne,  ha^  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  India.  De  Boigne  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Savoy,  who,  after  serving  succes- 
sively in  the  armies  of  France  and  Russia,  and 
having,  whibt  in  the  service  of  the  latter 
power,  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks, 
found  his  way  to  Madras,  where  he  became  an 
ensign  in  the  army  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. According  to  some  authorities,  the 
distant  prospect  of  promotion  in  that  service 
disoonrsged  him ;  aocordinff  to  others,  he  took 
offence  at  some  act  of  the  governor;  but» 
whatever  the  cause,  he  quitted  Madras  and 

{>roceeded  to  Calcutta,  being  provided  with 
etters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Hastings.  From 
Calcutta  he  proposed  to  proceed  overland  to 
Russia,  and  tne  design,  it  has  been  alleged, 
was  not  then  first  formed.  It  is  said  that  at 
St.  Petersburg  De  Boigne  had  laid  before  the 
Empress  Catherine  a  project  for  exploring  the 
countries  between  India  and  Russia ;  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  usual  policy,  the  Russian 
court  had  offered  encouragement  to  the  plan ; 
and  that  at  Calcutta  De  Boigne  submitted  it 
to  Hastings,  concealing  from  him  the  fiict  that 
the  government  of  Russia  was  interested  in 
the  project.  Hastings,  who  was  always  sealons 
for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  with  regard  to  India  and 
the  surrounding  countries,  gave  him  a  recom- 
mendatory letter  to  the  vizier,  who  bestowed 
on  him  a  dress  of  honour,  in  addition  to  other 
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gifU  bettor  soitod  to  the  neoeflsities  of  a 
traveller.  CircmnstaDces,  which  are  differently 
related,  led  him  to  relinqaish  the  dangers  and 
difficcdties  of  his  projected  journey  to  Russia 
for  a  continued  residence  in  India,  and  Hast- 
ings soon  learned  that  De  Boigne  had  entered 
the  service  of  the  rajah  of  Jeypoor.  The 
governor-general  thereupon  recalled  him  to 
Galcutta»  and,  though  he  had  no  power  of 
enforcing  the  call,  De  Boigne  thought  fit  to 
obey  it.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  peace 
with  Hastings,,  and  obtained  his  permission  to 
return.  In  the  interval  the  rajah  of  Jeypoor 
had  resolved  to  dispense  with  his  services,  but 
he  made  him  a  liberal  present ;  and,  according 
to  Bome^  De  Boigne  further  improved  his  for- 
tune by  successful  speculations  in  trade.  But 
De  Boiffne  was  not  at  ease — ^he  longed  to 
resume  his  military  habits  and  occupations, 
and  opportunity  was  not  wanting.  Scindia 
was  actively  engaged  in  promoting  his  own 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  De  Boigne  deemed  that  his  own 
interests  would  be  beet  advanced  by  uniting 
them  with  those  of  Scindia.  In  his  eyes  all 
services  were  alike,  if  thev  offered  hope  of 
promotion  or  of  gain.  Wnether  he  sought 
Scindia,  or  Scindia  him,  seems  doubtftil ;  but  he 
entered  the  service  of  that  chief,  and  soon 
secured  such  a  measure  of  his  confidence  as  led 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  his  own  power  and  in- 
fluence. De  Boigne  at  first  commanded  two 
battalions.  In  process  of  time  the  number 
was  augmented  to  eieht,  and  subsequently  to 
sixteen,  with  a  train  of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon. 
At  later  periods  still  further  additions  were 
made,  and  the  whole  were  formed  into  three 
brigades ;  the  first  and  third  commanded  by 
Frenchmen  named  Perron  and  Pedrons,  the 
second  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Sutherland.  De  Boigne  retired  some  years 
before  the  period  immediately  under  notice, 
partly,  it  is  believed,  from  a  fear  that  jealousy 
of  his  overgrown  power  might  lead  to  some 
attempt  to  reduce  it,  partly  because  his  con- 
stitution was  broken  ana  debilitated,  and  partly 
because  one  object  to  which  his  exertions  had 
been  assiduously  directed  was  attained,  in  the 
aooumulation  of  a  fortune  supposed  to  amount 
to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  retire- 
ment of  De  Boigne  led  to  a  struggle  for  the 
honour  of  succeeding  him  in  the  chief  com- 
mand. Sutherland  aspired  to  it,  but  Perron, 
having  the  advantage  of  seniority,  and  the 
still  greater  advanti^  of  being  present  with 
Scindia  at  the  time  the  vacancy  occurred, 
secured  to  himself  the  desired  post. 

The  origin  of  Perron  was  very  humble :  he 
had  arrived  in  India  as  a  common  sailor. 
Having  entered  the  service  of  De  Boigne,  he 
manifested  an  aptitude  for  rising  not  inferior 
to  that  of  his  commander.  On  succeeding  to 
the  chief  command,  he  sedulously  improved 
all  opportunities  for  increasing  his  own  power. 
De  Boigne  had  received  certain  lands  lor  the 
maintenance  of  his  troops.  Perron,  succeed- 
ing to  this  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  his 


predecessor,  sought  both  to  extend  his  posses- 
sions and  to  render  himself  independent  of  the 
chief  from  whom  they  had  been  obtained. 
Scindia's  local  authority  in  Hindostan  had 
declined,  and  that  of  Perron  had  increased. 
The  districto  subject  to  the  latter  yielded  a 
revenue  of  vast  amount.  The  inhabitants 
regarded  him  as  their  immediate  chief,  while 
the  allegiance  of  the  troops  at  his  command 
was  naturally  and  necessarily  yielded  rather  to 
the  man  from  whom  they  received  orders,  sub- 
sistence, and  pay,  than  to  an  authority  of 
which  they  knew  little,  and  which  was  never 
visibly  exercised.  The  designs  of  Perron  had 
been  aided  by  a  variety  of  droumstances. 
Though  a  Mahratta,  Sdndia  was  greatly  in- 
ferior to  him  in  cunning  and  activity.  The 
almost  exclusive  direction  of  that  chiefs  at- 
tention to  the  Deocan — ^the  anxiety  with  which 
he  had  sought  to  promote  his  interests  at 
Poena,  had  greatly  weskened  his  influence  in 
the  northern  parts  of  India.  In  states  oon- 
stituted  like  those  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, the  authority  of  the  prince  is  always 
endangered  by  absence  or  inactivity ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Scindia,  the  causes  of  decline  pre- 
viously at  work  had  been  powerfully  aided  by 
the  success  of  Holkar.  The  result  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  governor-general,  "to  found  an 
independent  French  state  on  the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  the  Company's  frontier."  Nor 
was  it  to  be  overlooked  that  Perron's  influence 
extended  considerably  beyond  the  dominions 
of  which  he  possessed  the  actual  administra- 
tion. He  sought  to  dictate  with  the  authority 
of  a  superior  to  the  petty  states  around  him, 
and  even  to  some  at  a  distance ;  and  having 
at  his  disposal  a  military  force,  which  neither 
with  reference  to  numbers  or  discipline  could 
be  despised,  his  attempts  were  not  unattended 
with  success.  The  governor-general  saw  the 
necessity  of  crushing  without  delay  this  new 
and  formidable  enemy.  General  ILake  was 
instructed  to  regard  **  the  effectual  demolition 
of  the  French  state  erected  by  M.  Perron  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  as  the  primary  object 
of  the  campaign,"  and  the  general  was  to  dis- 
tribute his  forces  and  r^ulate  his  operations 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  it  without  delay. 
On  the  7th  of  August  Lord  Lake  had 
marched  firom  Gawnpore  with  the  infantry  on 
that  station  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  St.  John.  The  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
St.  Leger,  followed  on  the  8th.  On  the  I8th 
the  whole  army  encamped  near  Kanonge.  It 
was  subsequently  joined  by  Major-General 
Ware  with  a  detachment  from  Futtyghur. 
On  the  28th  it  encamped  on  the  firontier,  and 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
entered  the  Mahratta  territory.  No  time 
was  lost  in  moving  to  the  attack  of  Perron's 
force,  which  was  strongly  posted  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  fortress  of  AUyghur.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  British  cavalry  advanced 
upon  them  in  two  lines,  supported  by  the  in- 
nntxy  and  g^uns ;  but  tiie  rapid  retreat  of  the 
enemy  put  an  end  to  the  action  almost  as  soon 
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as  it  had  commenoed.  Attempts  were  made 
to  charge  some  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry 
who  made  pretence  of  standing,  but  in  vain. 
All  fled,  and  with  such  hearty  yieour  as  left 
to  their  pursuers  little  chance  of  overtaking 
or  doing  them  any  considerable  mischief.  The 
English  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Coel, 
and  made  preparations  for  attacking  Allyghur, 
which  place  Perron  had  left  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Pedrons ;  but  the  attack  was  delayed 
for  a  few  days  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation. 
It  has  too  often  been  the  practice  of  Europeans 
in  Indian  warfare  to  have  recourse  to  means  of 
attaining  their  objects,  which,  however  com- 
mon in  native  contests,  are  highly  discreditable 
to  nations  professing  to  be  governed  by  higher 
standards  of  morality  and  honour.  It  was 
thought  that  corruption  might  prove  an  effi< 
dent  substitute  for  arms ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  hope  of  success  from  this  source  had  fiiiled, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  try  more  honourable 
means  of  obtaining  possession  of  Allyghur. 

After  weighing  the  comparative  aydvantages 
of  seeking  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  a 
regular  siege  or  by  an  immediate  assault,  the 
latter  course  was  resolved  upon*  The  4th  of 
September  was  fixed  for  the  attack.  The 
force  destined  for  it  was  composed  of  four 
companies  of  the  king's  76th  regiment  and 
detachments  from  two  regiments  of  native 
infantiy.  It  was  led  by  Colonel  Monson,  an 
officer  of  distinguished  bravery.  During  the 
preceding  night  two  batteries  of  four  eighteen- 
pounders  each  had  been  erected  to  cover  the 
approach  of  the  storming  party,  which  left  the 
camp  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
advanced  in  a  curved  direction  towards  the 
gateway.  On  arriving  within  four  hundred 
yards  of  it,  they  halted  till  break  of  day.  While 
thus  waiting,  an  officer,  who  had  been  recon- 
noitring, reported  that  sirty  or  seventy  of  the 
enemy  were  seated  round  a  fire  smoking  in 
front  of  the  gateway.  A  British  party  was 
immediately  detached  in  the  hope  of  taking 
them  by  surprise,  and  to  endeavour,  amidst 
the  confusion  which  it  was  expected  would 
ensue,  to  enter  the  fort  with  them  and  secure 
the  gate  till  the  main  body  should  arrive.  The 
latter  object  was  not  attained.  The  surprise 
was  so  complete,  and  the  ardour  of  the  British 
party  so  great,  that  all  opportunity  of  retreat 
for  the  enemy  was  cut  off.  Not  one  of  them 
escaped  to  rekte  the  particulars  of  the  sur- 
prise ;  and  though  the  sentinels  on  the  ram- 
parts gave  fire  on  hearing  the  disturbance,  no 
extraordinary  alarm  was  excited,  the  affiur 
being  taken  to  be  the  result  only  of  a  near 
approach  of  the  videttes  of  the  British  force. 

The  morning  gun  was  the  signal  for  the 
movement  of  the  storming  party,  which, 
covered  by  a  heavy  fire  firom  the  two  batteries^ 
advanced  till  they  came  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  gate.  Here  a  traverse  had  been 
recently  thrown  up,  and  mounted  with  three 
six-pounders ;  but  the  enemy  were  cUslodged 
before  they  had  time  to  discharge  them. 
Colonel  Monson  pushed  forward  with  the  two 


flank  companies  of  the  76th  regiment  to  enter 
the  fort  with  the  retreating  guard,  but  the 
gate  was  shut,  and  the  approach  exposed  to  a 
destructive  fire  of  grape.  Two  laaders  were 
then  brought  to  the  walls,  and  Major  M'Leod 
with  the  grenadiers,  attempted  to  mount; 
they  were  opposed  by  a  formidable  row  of 
pikemen,  and  desisted.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  blow  open  the  gate,  and  a  six-pounder  was 
placed  for  the  purpose,  but  failed.  A  twelve- 
pounder  was  brought  up,  but  a  difficulty  arose 
m  placing  it ;  and  in  these  attempts  full  twenty 
minutes  were  consumed,  during  which  the 
assaihwts  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire. 
The  enemy  behaved  with  great  braveiy, 
descending  the  scaling-ladders  which  had  been 
left  against  the  walk,  to  contend  with  the 
party  seeking  to  force  an  entrance.  The  first 
gate  at  length  yielded,  and  the  attacking  party 
advanced  along  a  narrow  way  defended  by  a 
tower  pierced  with  loopholes,  from  which  a 
constant  and  deadly  fire  was  kept  up  by 
matchlock- men,  while  showers  of  grape  poured 
from  the  batteries.  The  British  party,  how- 
ever, kept  on  its  way  to  the  second  gate^ 
which  was  forced  without  much  difficulty.  At 
the  third  the  assailants  passed  in  with  the  re* 
treating  enemy,  but  a  fourth  still  remained  to 
be  earned.  Here  the  progress  of  the  assailants 
was  again  stopped.  The  attempt  to  blow  open 
the  gate  failed,  but  Major  M'Leod  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  through  the  wicket  and 
ascending  the  ramparts.  Resistance  now 
became  feeble,  and  the  fortress  of  Allyghur 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the 
reward  of  about  an  hour's  vigorous  efforts. 
The  loss  of  the  English  was  severe,  and  among 
the  wounded  were  Colonel  Monson  and  Major 
M'Leod.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was,  however, 
much  greater ;  and  as  the  fort  had  been  made 
by  the  French  their  principal  dep6t  for  the 
Doab,  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores  was 
transferred  with  it  to  the  British,  besides  two 
huudred  and  eighty-one  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  fall  of  Allyghur 
caused  the  immediate  evacuation  of  some 
minor  forts,  the  governors  being  unwilling  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  victors.  The  event 
was  also  followed  by  another,  scarcely  less 
important  and  desirable.  This  was  the  sur- 
render of  Perron  to  the  British  ^neral.  The 
step  was  not  occasioned,  perhaps  it  was  scarcely 
accelerated,  by  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
at  Allyghur.  Some  time  before  the  actual 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Perron  had  an- 
nounced to  the  governor-general  his  wish  to 
quit  the  service  of  Scindia^  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  British  territories 
on  his  way  to  Europe.  A  favourable  answer 
had  been  returned,  out  Perron  did  not  follow 
out  his  proposed  plan.  He  subsequently  made 
overtures  to  General  Lake,  and  some  negotia- 
tion took  place  which  ended  in  nothing ;  and 
the  British  army,  as  has  been  seen,  attacked 
the  French  adventurer  immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  Mahratta  territory.  His  rapid  flight 
on  that  occasion  seemed  to  indicate  littla  de- 
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termination  to  resist,  and  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Allygbnr  he  renewed  his  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  enter  the  British  terri- 
toriee.  It  was  promptly  complied  with,  and 
one  great  object  of  the  war  was  thus  achieved 
almost  without  an  effort. 

The  retirement  of  Perron,  after  raising  him- 
self to  the  rank  of  a  petty  sovereign,  cannot  but 
appear  extraordinary.  It  was  not  the  effect 
of  moderation  nor  of  satiety,  but  of  necessity. 
Perron  continued  to  love  power,  and  all  that 
power  can  command,  as  well  as  he  had  ever 
loved  them ;  but  a  combination  of  circum- 
Btances  had  rendered  his  tenure  of  power  inse- 
cure, and  he  thought  it  better  to  preserve  his 
movable  property,  which  was  considerable, 
than  risk  it  in  a  contest  for  dominion  which 
might  probably  be  unsuccessful.  The  English 
government  had  determined  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  power  if  practicable.  But,  besides 
this  cause  for  alarm,  he  had  others  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Mahratta  state,  of 
which  he  was  a  dependent.  Perron's  conduct 
had  jpven  rise,  in  Scindia's  mind,  to  suspicion. 
A  cmef,  named  Ambagee  Inglia,  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  advance  his  own  interests  and 
undermine  those  of  Perron.  His  vievrs  are 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  a  supply  of  money 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Scindia,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  French  chief  was  transferred  to  his 
native  rival.  To  render  the  transfer  effsctive, 
Ambagee  Inglia  intrigued  with  Perron's  offi- 
cers. Had  they  been  fidthful,  their  com- 
mander might  not  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight ;  but  where  personal  interest 
is  the  sole  motive  of  action,  fidelity  is  never 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  and  some  officers,  who  had 
received  signal  marks  of  Perron's  favour,  went 
over  to  his  enemy.  He  had  consequently  no 
choice  but  to  withdraw :  to  remain  was  to  devote 
himself  to  plunder  and  perhaps  to  death. 

The  retreat  of  Perron  was  the  virtual  disso- 
lution of  the  French  state  which  he  had  formed 
on  the  Jumna.  This  did  not  neoessarily  in- 
volve the  reduction  of  the  force  which  he  had 
commanded ;  but  the  loss  of  its  chief,  preceded 
as  it  had  been  by  a  course  of  conduct  on  his 
part,  which  was  at  the  least  undecided,  if  not 
pusillanimous,  shook  greatly  the  strength  of 
native  confidence  in  French  officers,  and  im- 
pressed those  officers  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  own  safety. 
An  officer  named  Fleury  had  attacked  a  body 
of  troops  under  Colonel  Cunningham,  who, 
after  vigorously  resisting  and  temporarily  beat- 
ing off  a  force  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  had 
been  compelled  to  accept  for  himself  and  his 
men  i)ermi8sion  to  retire  with  their  arms,  on 
condition  of  not  again  serving  against  Scindia 
during  the  war.  A  detachment  was  sent  against 
Fleury,  which  he  contrived  to  evade,  but  he 
finally  accompanied  his  chief  to  the  British 
camp.  Another  officer  named  Louis  Bourquin, 
who  commanded  a  division  of  Perron's  force, 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  the  main 
body  of  the  English  under  General  Lake. 
The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  11th  Septem- 


ber, about  six  miles  from  the  imperial  city  of 
Delhi.  The  British  had  performed  a  march  of 
eighteen  miles,  and  had  just  taken  up  their 
ground  for  encampment,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  such  force  as  to  oblige  the  grand 
guard  and  advanced  pickets  to  turn  out.  The 
numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  General 
Lake  on  reconnoitring,  found  them  drawn 
up  on  rising  ground  in  great  force  and  in  com- 

Stete  order  of  battle.  Their  position  was  well 
efended,  each  flank  being  covered  by  a  swamp, 
beyond  which  cavalry  were  stationed,  while 
artillery  guarded  the  front,  which  derived  fur- 
ther protection  from  a  line  of  intrenchments. 
The  English  commander  resolved,  however, 
to  give  them  battle.  The  whole  of  his  cavalry 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  reconnoissance, 
and  that  being  completed,  he  sent  orders  for 
the  infantry  and  artillery  to  join.  This  could 
not  be  effected  in  less  than  an  hour,  during 
which  the  British  cavalry,  which  were  two 
miles  in  advance,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy,  which  brought  down  many 
men.  During  this  interval  the  horse  of  General 
Lake  was  shot  under  him. 

Although  tiie  British  commander  had  de- 
termined on  hazarding  an  action,  he  felt  that 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  position  which  had 
been  taken  up  would  be  attended  with  but  a 
feeble  chance  of  success.  He  therefore  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  fidl  back,  partiy  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  the  in&ntry,  but  principally  with  a 
view  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  advan- 
tageous post  by  the  appearance  of  a  retreat 
The  feint  had  the  desired  effect.  No  sooner 
were  the  British  cavalry  in  motion  than  the 
enemy  rushed  forward  with  wild  manifesta- 
tions of  triumph  and  delight,  the  vivacity  of 
the  French  leaders  having  communicated  itself 
to  those  whom  they  commanded.  Bnt  their 
exultation  was  soon  checked.  The  cavalry 
continued  their  retrograde  movement  till  the 
infantry  came  up;  the  former  then  opened 
from  its  centre,  and  allowed  the  latter  to  pass 
to  the  firont.  Preparations  having  been  made 
for  guarding  the  fianks  of  the  &itiah  force, 
one  of  which  was  threatened  by  some  native 
cavalry,  the  whole  line  moved  forward.  A 
tremendous  fire  from  nearly  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  some  of  them  of  large  calibre,  fell 
around  them  ;  but  the  British  troops,  unmoved 
by  it,  advanced  steadily  and  without  removing 
their  muskets  from  their  shoulders  till  within 
a  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy.  Orders  were 
then  given  to  charge — the  whole  line  fired  a 
volley,  and,  headed  by  the  commander-in- 
chie(  pushed  on  their  bayonets  with  resistless 
force.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  decided,  and 
when  the  troops  halted  after  the  charge,  the 
enemy  were  flying  in  all  directions.  The  vic- 
torious infantry  immediately^  broke  into 
columns  of  companies,  by  which  movement 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  both  European  and 
native,  were  enabled  to  charge  through  the 
intervals  with  their  galloper  guns,  pursuing 
the  enemy  to  the  Jumna,  where  great  num- 
bers perished.    All  the  artillery  and  stores  of 
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the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  three  days  after  the  battle,  Lonis  Boar- 

Suin,  with  four  other  French  offioen,  sorren- 
ered  themselves. 

In  the  city  of  Delhi,  which  was  forthwith 
OTacaated  by  the  French,  the  battle  had  been 
an  object  of  much  interest.  There,  at  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  power  which  Baber  had 
reared — where  Akbar  had  placed  on  record 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  provinces  which 
owned  its  sway — where  Aurungzebe  had  as- 
sembled mighty  armies  to  chastise  his  enemies 
and  reduce  to  subjection  tributary  kings — 
there  dwelt  the  living  representative  of  the 
bouse  of  Timour  in  the  person  of  a  miserable 
man,  old,  blind,  and  decrepit — without  power, 
without  pomp,  or  state,  or  retinue — almost 
without  the  means  of  commanding  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  This  was  Sban  AUum,  once 
the  gallant  shazada,  whose  military  energy 
had  fOarmed  and  annoyed  the  British  govern- 
ment, but  for  many  years  the  suffering  captive 
of  those  who  seciured  his  person  for  the  sake 
of  abusing  his  name  to  purposes  of  selfish 
aggrandizement.  He  had  allied  himself  with 
the  Mahrattas,  and  through  their  assistance 
had  obtained  possession  of  Delhi.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  pursue  the  troubled  history  of  his 
life.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  thenceforward 
it  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  calamity. 
The  territories  nominally  subject  to  the  em- 
peror were  the  constant  scene  of  disorder  and 
rebellion.  Surrounded  by  troubles  of  every 
description,  he  conceived  the  most  violent  sus- 
picions of  the  loyalty  of  his  eldest  son.  Such 
suspicions  are  of  common  occurrence  in  ori- 
ental monarchies,  and  are  frequently  not  un- 
warranted. In  this  instance  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  ground  for  them.  Alienated 
from  the  affections  of  his  £&ther  by  those  who 
had  an  interest  in  fomenting  dissensions,  the 
shazada  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city  which  was  the  witness  of 
the  former  glory  and  present  degradation  of 
his  house.  He  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  British  government  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  father  from  thraldom,  but  in 
▼ain.  Hastings  was  not  indisposed  to  afford 
it^  but  was  restrained  by  orders  from  home 
dictated  in  the  spirit  of  the  non-intervention 
policy  which  then  prevailed.  The  shazada  died 
in  the  British  dominions,  of  fever,  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  calamities  of  his  wretched 
parent  were  consummated.  A  ruffian  chief, 
of  Rohilla  origin,  named  Gholaum  ELaudlr 
Khan,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  city 
of  Delhi,  and  with  it  of  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, committed  the  most  dreadful  excesses — 
excesses  which  an  historian  has  felt  justified 
in  declaring  to  be  "almost  without  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  world."  The  apartments 
of  the  women,  which  in  the  East  usually 
command  some  respect  even  from  the  most 
abandoned,  were  rendered  by  Gholaum  Eaudir 
the  scene  of  crimes  of  which  violent  and  in* 
discriminate  plunder  was  the  lightest ;  and  the 
emperor,  after  being  exposed  to  every  insult 


which  malice  and  insolence  could  devise,  was 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  dagger  of  the  wretch 
who  had  previously  heaped  on  him  every  other 
misery.  The  arms  of  Scindia  rescued  the  un- 
happy monarch  from  the  power  of  Gholaum 
Eaudir,  and  the  crimes  of  that  miscreant  met 
a  fearful  retribution.  The  authority  of  Shah 
Allum  was  once  more  recognized,  but  the 
recognition  was  only  formal.  All  substantial 
power  was  exercised  by  the  Mahratta  au- 
thorities. The  office  of  vakeel  ool-moolk,  or 
executive  prime  minister  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
was  bestowed  on  the  peisbwa,  but  Soindia  had 
no  intention  to  burden  his  highness  with  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  discharge  of  these  he 
personally  undertook  as  the  peishwa's  deputy, 
and  the  function,  with  all  its  power  and  influ- 
ence, passed  to  bis  successors.  Perron,  in  the 
course  of  his  restless  intrigues,  obtained  the 
appointment  of  commandant  of  the  fortress  of 
Delhi,  and  thus  the  person  and  power  of 
Shah  Allum  was  transferred  from  the  Mah- 
rattas to  the  French.  From  neither  did 
the  emperor  meet  with  either  kindness  or 
generosity.  He  was  not  merely  deprived  of 
power — of  this  he  could  scarcely  complain, 
having  by  his  own  act  transferred  his  right 
to  others — but  his  rank  and  misfortunes  com- 
manded no  sympathy,  and  even  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  tardily  and  scantily  dealt  out 
to  him.  A  considerable  sum  had  been  pro- 
fessedly allotted  to  the  support  of  the  royal 
household,  but  so  badly  was  it  paid,  that  the 
emperor  and  his  familv  were  often  in  want. 

The  triumph  of  the  British  arms  under 
General  Lake  opened  a  new  scene.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  the  emperor  had  de- 
spatched a  message  to  the  victorious  com- 
mander, offering  the  monarch's  congratulations 
and  soliciting  protection.  An  appropriate 
answer  was  returned  ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
September  the  heir  of  Timour,  so  long  the 
victim  of  adverse  fortune,  seated  in  the  capital 
of  his  ancestors,  gave  audience  to  the  English 
general.  In  tlmt  place  his  predecessors, 
clothed  in  the  most  gorgeous  productions  of 
the  loom,  had  sat  upon  thrones  formed  of 
gold,  and  made  radiant  by  a  dazzling  prolusion 
of  the  most  costly  jewels.  Around  them  had 
stood  hundreds  of  obsequious  guards  and  de- 
pendants, waiting  in  mute  and  watchful  atten- 
tion the  expression  of  the  sovereign's  will, 
and  ready  to  ffive  it  effect  as  soon  as  uttered ; 
while  vassals  m>m  distant  countries,  or  their 
representatives,  tendered  respectful  homage 
to  the  lord  of  the  &ithful  throughout  India, 
and  wooed  his  fftvour  by  presents  worthy  of 
his  rank.  Far  different  was  the  scene  which 
met  the  eye  of  the  British  general  and  his 
attendants.  Beneath  a  snudl  and  ragged 
canopy,  the  appearance  of  which  seemed  a 
mockery  of  regnl  state,  sat  one  whose  age 
exceeded  that  usually  attained  by  roan,  but  in 
whose  appearance  the  operation  of  time  was 
less  apparent  than  that  of  long  and  hopeless 
misery.  Eighty-three  years  had  passed  over 
his  head,  and  they  had  been  filled  with  troublo 
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and  sorrow.  While  his  name  was  held  in 
reyerence  throughout  India,  his  life  had  been 
passed  amid  poverty,  danger,  and  suffering, 
and  all  around  him  at  this  moment  indicated 
the  most  wretched  destitution.  But  there 
was  one  element  of  misery  greater  than  all. 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  common  source  of 
enjoyment  to  the  prosperous  and  the  wretched, 
shone  not  for  him — ^the  Uce  of  nature  was  to 
him  a  blank.  The  miserable  satisfitction  of 
contrasting  the  appearance  of  all  things  around 
him  then  with  former  scenes  was  denied 
him.  Strangers  firom  a  &r  distant  country 
stood  before  him — in  their  hands  was  his  fate 
— they  addressed  to  him  words  of  sympathy, 
and  kindness,  and  comfort,  but  he  could  not 
read  in  their  countenances  a  confirmation  of 
the  friendly  language  which  fell  on  his  ear. 
Poor,  dependent,  aged,  infirm,  and  sightless, 
the  head  of  the  empire  illustrated  in  his  per- 
son the  wide -spread  ruin  which  had  over- 
whelmed the  empire  itself. 

Shah  Allum  regarded  the  English  as  his 
deliverers,  and  he  bestowed  on  General  Lake 
a  host  of  titles,  in  testimonial  of  his  bravery  and 
military  skill — the  sword  of  the  state,  the  hero 
of  the  land,  the  lord  of  the  age,  and  the  victorious 
in  war.  Such  were  the  terms  in  which,  in  the 
roirit  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  services  of 
tne  British  commander  were  acknowledged. 

Colonel  Ochterlony  was  left  at  Delhi,  in  a 
capacity  similar  to  that  of  resident,  and  Lord 
Lidce  resumed  his  march.  But  before  advert- 
ing to  the  subsequent  events  of  his  career, 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  progress  of 
the  British  arms  under  General  Wellesley  in  a 
different  part  of  India. 

Sdndia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  had  entered 
the  territories  of  the  nizam,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed would  cross  the  Grodaveiy,  which  was 
fordable,  and  attack  Hyderabad.  General 
Wellesley  moved  to  counteract  them,  and  the 
oonfBderates  retired  towards  the  point  by 
which  they  had  entered.  Ther  were  soon 
after  joined  by  a  considerable  detachment  of 
regular  infantry  under  two  French  officers. 
On  the  2l8t  of  September,  General  Wellesley 
was  so  near  the  corps  of  Colonel  Stevenson, 
who  commanded  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary 
force  and  the  nizam's  horse,  as  to  be  able  to 
bold  a  conference  with  that  officer,  when  a 
plan  was  concerted  for  attacking  the  enemy 
on  the  24th,  it  being  understood  that  their 
army  was  collected  at  a  place  named  Bokerdun. 
General  Wellesley  was  to  attack  their  left, 
and  Colonel  Stevenson  their  right.  The  for- 
mer directed  his  march  with  the  view  of 
arriving  on  the  28rd  within  twelve  or  fourteen 
milcM  of  the  enemy ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
the  information  upon  which  the  plan  had  been 
arranged  had  deceived  the  commander.  The 
enemas  camp,  instead  of  being  at  Bokerdun, 
bad  its  right  at  that  place,  and  extended 
several  miles  to  Assye.  There  was  a  district, 
as  well  as  a  village,  called  Bokerdun :  Uie 
camp  was  entirely  within  the  district,  and 
hence  arose  the  mistake.    Its  result  was,  that 


General  Wellesley  on  the  23rd  found  himself 
within  six  miles  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  the 
distance  which  he  had  expected.  To  add  to 
the  surprise  which  the  discovery  of  the  enemy's 
position  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  to 
mcrease  the  difficulty  of  deciding  how  to  deal 
with  the  unexpected  state  of  circumstances, 
General  WeHesley  received  intelligence  that 
the  confederates  were  about  to  retire.  I^ 
therefore,  he  postponed  the  attack  till  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Stevenson  on  the  following 
day,  the  opportunity  might  be  lost,  by  the 
departure  of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  It  was 
probable  that  they  might  have  heard  of  his 
approach,  and  the  intelUgence  would  be  likely 
to  accelerate  their  removal.  Should  this  not 
be  the  case,  there  was  another  danger  of  a 
different  character  :  General  Wellesley  could 
not  hope  to  withdraw  unobserved,  and  retreat 
would  have  exposed  him  to  harassing  attacks 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  attend^,  in  all 
probabUity,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  his  bag- 
gage. These  were  reasons  against  retreat. 
On  the  other  hand  was  the  alarming  ftud,  that 
in  his  front  was  a  hostile  army  comprising  a 
body  of  infiintry  three  or  four  times  as  many 
as  his  own,  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  cannon ;  the  whole  occupying  a 
formidable  position.  In  emeigencies  like  this, 
the  bolder  course  is  not  unfrequently  the 
safest.  General  WeUesley  preferred  it,  and 
resolved  to  attack. 

The  enemy's  right  consisted  entirely  of 
cavalry,  and  it  was  in  front  of  this  that  the 
British  commander  found  himself.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  to  direct  his  attack  to  their 
left,  as  the  defeat  of  the  infantry  was  the  more 
likely  to  be  effectual.  Between  the  hostile 
armies  flowed  the  river  Kaitna.  This  was 
crossed  by  the  British  force  at  a  ford  which 
happily  tlie  enemy  had  neglected  to  occupy. 
The  in&ntiy  were  immediately  formed  into 
two  lines,  and  the  British  cavalry,  as  a  reserve, 
into  a  third.  The  native  horse  were  employed 
in  keeping  in  check  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  oavaliy,  which  had  followed  the  march 
of  the  British  force. 

The  attack  was  made  with  promptitude  and 
vigour ;  it  was  attended  by  corresponding 
success.  Some  mistakes  occurred,  which, 
though  they  affected  not  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  added  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  English. 
The  enemy  mid  made  a  change  in  their  position, 
which  threw  their  left  to  Assye,  in  which 
village  thev  had  some  in£uitry,  and  which  was 
surrounded  by  cannon.  Greneral  Wellesley, 
observing  this,  directed  the  officer  command- 
ing the  pickets  on  the  right  to  keep  out  of 
shot  from  that  village.  The  officer,  misap- 
prehending the  order,  led  directly  upon  it. 
The  74th  regiment,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  support  the  pickets,  followed,  and  suffered 
severely.  The  mistake  rendered  necessary  the 
introduction  of  the  cavalry  at  an  earlier 
period  than  was  desirable.  Various  evils 
attended  this  step.  The  cavalry  suffered  much 
from  the  cannonade ;  they  were  incapacitated 
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for  pumiit  when  the  period  for  thus  employ- 
ing thdr  servioes  arrived^  and  when  they  were 
broaght  forward  there  wae  no  reserve.  One 
consequence  of  this  defioiency  was,  that  strag- 
glers left  in  the  rear  of  the  Britirii  force,  who 
had  pretended  to  be  dead,  were  suddenly  re- 
stored to  animation,  and  turned  their  gnns 
upon  the  backs  of  tiie  conquerors.  Bat  the 
victory,  though  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of 
many  Suable  lives^  was  complete.  The  re- 
sistless bayonets  of  the  British  troops  drove 
the  enemy  before  them  in  repeated  charges, 
and  when  their  last-formed  body  of  infuitry 
g^ye  way,  the  whole  went  o£^  leaving  the 
English  masters  of  the  field,  and  of  nearly  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  abandoned  by  the 
fugitives.  General  Wellealey  shared  lamly 
in  the  labours  and  the  dangers  of  the  conmct. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  evexy 
officer  of  his  staff  experienced  similar  casualties. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  amounted 
to  nearly  four  hundred  killed.  The  number  of 
wounded  was  fearfully  large —between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hundred.  The  enemy  leffc  twelve 
hundred  killed,  and  a  vast  number  were 
wounded;  but  many  of  the  latter  being 
scattered  over  the  country,  not  even  an  esti- 
mate could  be  formed  of  the  amount.  Among 
the  mortally  wounded  was  Scindia's  principid 
minister,  who  survived  but  a  short  time. 

The  battle  of  Assye  places  in  a  conspicuous 
light  the  cool  determination  of  the  general, 
and  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  troops  at 
his  disposal.  Entangled  in  difficulties  from 
which  there  was  no  escape  but  through  danser, 
he  chcse  the  mode  which  to  the  superficial  or 
the  timid  would  have  appeared  the  most  dan- 
gerous. He  was  justifiea  by  the  character  of  his 
trooi>B,  and  the  result  was  aJike  honourable  to  his 
own  judgment  and  to  the  intrepid  spirit  of  those 
on  whom  he  relied.  Misinformation  brought 
the  battie  prematurely  on — ^mistake  added  to 
its  dangers  and  difficulties ;  but  all  untoward 
oiroumstances  were  successfully  overcome  by 
the  admirable  judgment  of  the  leader  and  the 
devoted  earnestness  of  his  followers. 

So  rapid  and  so  numerous  were  the  successes 
of  the  British  arms,  and  so  much  were  all 
these  operations  parts  of  one  conslBtent  whole, 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  restrict  the  attention  of 
the  reader  for  any  length  of  time  to  one  series, 
without  neglecting  and  throwing  out  of  place 
other  traoMotioDS  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  proccMings  of  Qeneral  Lake 
must  now  for  a  brief  interval  supersede  the 
record  of  those  of  his  coadjutor  in  the  south. 
On  quitting  Delhi,  Qeneral  Lake  had  marched 
towards  Agra,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on 
the  4th  of  October.  The  fort  was  summoned ; 
but  no  answer  being  returned,  prepaiations 
were  made  for  dislodging  seven  battalions  who 
held  possession  of  the  town,  of  an  encamp- 
ment with  a  large  number  of  guns  on  the 
glacis,  and  of  the  ravines  on  the  south  and 
southwest  foce  of  the  fort  This  being  effected 
with  success,  though  not  without  considerable 
losfl^  the  operations  of  the  siege  commenced, 


the  approaches  bmng  made  under  cover  of  the 
ravines  which  had  been  won  firom  the  enemy. 
On  the  14th  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  fort,  demanding  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, on  the  ground  that  terms  were  about 
to  be  proposed.  General  Lake,  in  consequence^ 
directed  the  firing  to  cease  for  a  few  hours, 
and  requested  that  a  confidential  person  might 
be  sent  without  delay  with  the  proposed  terms. 
Terms  were  sent,  and  Greneral  Lake  despatched 
one  of  his  own  officers  with  letters,  giving  his 
Msent  to  them.  The  fort  had  been  for  some 
time  the  scene  of  mutiny ;  but  in  the  commu- 
nication to  General  Lake  it  was  stated  that  all 
ill-feeling  was  at  an  end,  and  that  officers  and 
men  were  alike  ready  to  abide  by  whatever 
agreement  might  be  inade  between  their  com- 
mandant. Colonel  Hessing^  and  the  English 
general.  But  this  unanimity,  if  it  ever  existed, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  British  officer  de- 
spatched to  make  the  final  arrangements  found 
great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  native 
chie&,  and  a  great  desire  to  raise  objections. 
While  he  was  endeavouring  to  remove  these^ 
the  firing  from  the  fort  was  recommenced  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  On  this  the  EnffUsh 
officer  returned.  The  belief  of  General  Lake 
was,  that  the  overture  was  but  an  expedient 
to  eain  time,  and  this  opinion  seems  highly 
probable.  Throughout  his  career,  the  humanity 
of  the  commander-in-chief  was  eminentiy  con- 
spicuous, and  it  is  to  this  feeling  that  his  con- 
sent to  a  cessation  of  firing  is  to  be  ascribed. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  was  justified  in  consent- 
ing to  discontinue  his  fire,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  surrender  on  terms.  He  had 
expressed  his  beUef  that  tiie  place  would  not 
stand  ten  hours'  breaching,  and  any  appearance 
of  hesitation  was  calculated  to  give  confidence 
to  the  enemy,  and  diminish  that  feeling  among 
his  own  troops. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  grand  battery 
of  the  besiegers  being  complete,  they  were 
enabled  to  open  a  destructive  fire  on  the  point 
of  the  fort  which  appeared  least  capable  of 
resistance.  A  practicable  breach  would  soon 
have  been  made,  but  in  the  evening  the  gar- 
rison sent  an  offsr  to  capitulate,  and  on  the 
following  day,  at  noon,  marched  out,  when 
the  place  was  immediately  occupied  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  force.  The  fort  contained 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns,  which,  with 
twenty-six  captured  beyond  the  waXta,  niade  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  two. 

In  addition  to  thegreat  plans  which  General 
Lake  and  General  Wellesiey  were  successfully 
working  out,  there  were  various  detached 
operations  at  this  time  in  progress,  all  betuinff 
some  relation  to  each  other,  and  all  conducted 
with  vigour  and  success.  The  notice  of  soma 
of  these  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  period,  but 
the  occupation  of  Outtack,  which  was  com- 
pleted during  the  month  of  October,  may  pro- 
perly be  adverted  to  in  this  place.  This  service 
was  effected  by  Colonel  Haroourt,  who,  having 
occupied  that  great  seat  of  Hindoo  superstition, 
u  2 
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Juggernauth,  proceeded  to  redaoe  the  fort  of 
Barabuttee,  situate  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Cuttack.  The  fort  was  built  of  stooe, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  varying  in  breadth,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  bastions,  from  thirty-five  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  A  battery  was 
completed  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  opened  its  fire. 
By  eleven  o'clock  most  of  the  defences  in  that 
part  of  the  fort  agunst  which  the  fire  was 
directed  were  taken  off,  the  enemy's  guns  were 
silenced,  and  Colonel  Harcourt  judged  that 
tbe  time  for  attempting  to  gain  possession  had 
arrived.  Over  the  ditch  was  a  narrow  bridge 
leading  to  the  gate,  and  by  this  communication 
tbe  assailants  were  to  endeavour  to  effect  an 
entrance.  The  party,  which  consisted  of  both 
Europeans  and  sepoys,  was  led  by  Lieutenant- 
Colunel  Clayton.  They  advanced  under  a  fire 
of  musketry  from  the  fort,  ill-directed  but 
heavy,  to  which  they  were  exposed  for  forty 
minutes.  The  gate  was  to  be  blown  open, 
but  no  impression  could  be  made  except  on 
the  wicket,  the  remainder  being  fortified  by 
large  masses  of  stone.  Tbe  wicket  having 
yielded,  the  assailants  entered,  but  could  only 
pass  singly.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, and  a  very  determined  resistance  offered 
at  tbe  outer  and  two  succeeding  gates,  the 
British  party  gained  possession  of  aU,  and  the 
victory  was  the  more  gratifying  from  its  having 
been  attained  with  comparatively  little  loss. 
The  capture  of  Barabuttee  was  followed  by 
the  entire  submission  of  the  province  of  Cut- 
tack, and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  by 
whom  the  conquest  had  been  effected  were  at 
liberty  to  enter  Berar,  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  under  General  Wellesley. 

The  month  of  November  opened  with  a  bril- 
liant addition  to  the  splendid  success  which  in 
every  quarter  had  crowned  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. General  Lake  marched  from  Agra  on 
the  27th  of  October,  in  pursuit  of  a  MiUiratta 
force  composed  of  some  brigades  despatched 
from  the  Beccan  in  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  of  a  few  battalions  which  had 
effected  their  escape  from  Delhi.  Great  anxi* 
ety  was  felt  to  destroy  or  disperse  this  corps, 
on  account  of  its  being  provided  with  a  nu- 
merous artillery.  The  march  of  the  English 
army  having  been  seriously  impeded  by  un- 
ftbvourable  weather,  it  was  resolved  to  leave 
the  heavy  artillery  at  Futtypore,  and  pursue 
the  enemy  by  forced  marches.  On  the  Slst, 
the  British  force  encamped  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground  which  the  enemy  had  quitted 
on  the  same  morning,  and  General  Lalie  de- 
termined to  push  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in 
the  hope  of  overtaking  and  delaying  them  by  a 
light  engagement  till  the  in^try  should  be 
able  to  come  up.  At  midnight  the  cavalry 
was  accordingly  put  in  motion,  and,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  came  up  with  the 
enemy  soon  after  daybreak.  On  descrying 
them,  the  English  commander  supposed  that 
they  were  in  retreat,  and,  to  prevent  their 


effecting  this  object,  he  resolved  to  attack 
them  at  once,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  pUn 
which  he  had  proposed,  of  keeping  them  in 
check  till  the  infantry  arrived.  I^ie  official 
details  of  the  early  proceedings  of  this  day  are 
singularly  obscure ;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  the  attempt  to  make  any  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  Mahratta  line  by  cavalry  alone 
was  unsuccessftd.  The  enemy's  artillery  mowed 
down  men  and  horses  in  masses,  and  the  sacrifice 
was  vain.  The  valour  displayed  by  the  British 
cavalry  in  this  fruitless  struggle,  commands  in- 
deed the  most  unbounded  admiration,  mixed 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  so  utterly  wast^.  Nothing  could 
excuse  the  premature  oonflict  provoked  by 
General  Lake,  but  the  mistake  under  which 
he  laboured  in  believing  the  enemy  to  be  in 
retreat,  and  the  Laudable  desire  which  he  felt 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  force  which  was  re- 
garded with  considerable  apprehension.  Tbe 
in&ntry,  which  had  marched  at  three,  arrived 
at  eleven,  having  occupied  in  their  march  only 
two  hours  more  than  the  cavalry.  At  this 
time  a  message  was  received  from  the  enemy, 
offering  to  surrender  their  guns  upon  terms. 
This  was  remarkable,  because  up  to  this  period 
the  Mabrattas  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  probability 
is,  that  it  was  an  expedient  to  gain  time  for 
some  desired  object,  and  the  result  seems  to 
countenance  tnuai  a  belief.  General  Lake  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  "anxious,"  as  he  savs,  "to 
prevent  the  further  efiUsion  of  blood."  He 
might  have  adduced  another  reason  also  :  his 
in&ntry,  after  a  long  march,  performed  very 
rapidly,  under  a  burning  sun,  needed  rest  and 
refreshment.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive 
of  the  Mahrattas  for  seeking  delay,  this  cir- 
cumstance made  delay  not  Uie  less  desirable 
for  the  English.  General  Lake  allowed  the 
Mahrattas  an  hour  to  determine  whether  they 
would  agree  to  his  acceptance  of  their  own 
proposals, — a  mode  of  proceeding  more  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  course  of  Indian 
negotiations  than  with  common  sense.  Tlie 
English  general  seems  to  have  expected  little 
from  this  overture,  and,  whatever  the  measure 
of  his  expectation,  he  acted  wisely  in  employ- 
ing the  interval  of  suspense  in  making  pre- 
parations for  renewing  the  attack  under  more 
advantageous  circumstances.  The  in&ntry 
was  formed  into  two  columns  on  the  left.  The 
first,  composed  of  the  right  wing,  was  destined 
to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  to  at- 
tack the  village  of  Laswaree;  the  second 
column  was  to  support  the  first.  There  were 
three  brigades  of  cavalry.  One  of  these,  the 
third,  was  instructed  to  support  the  infauitry ; 
the  second  was  detached  to  the  right  to  watoh 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  take  advantage  of 
any  confttsion  that  might  occur,  and  fidl  upon 
them  in  the  event  of  a  retreat :  the  remaining 
brigade— the  first,  which  was  formed  between 
the  third  and  second,  composed  the  reserve. 
As  many  field-pieces  as  could  be  brought  up 
with  the  gallopers  attached  to  the  cavalry 
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formed  four  distinct  batteries  for  the  rapport 
of  the  operations  of  the  Infantry. 

The  hour  of  expectation  passed,  and  nothing 
further  being  heard  from  the  enemy,  the  in- 
fimtry  were  ordered  to  advance.  Their  march 
lay  along  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  and  for  a  time 
they  pursued  it  under  cover  of  hi^h  jp^rass  and 
amidst  broken  ground  conoealed  m>m  the 
enemy.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  dis- 
covered and  their  object  ascertained,  the  enemy 
threw  back  their  right  wing  under  cover  of 
heavy  discharges  of  artillery.  Showers  of 
grape,  poured  forth  from  large  mortars  as  well 
as  from  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  did  fearful  ex- 
ecution on  the  British  infantry,  whose  bat- 
teries returned  the  fire  with  promptitude  and 
vigour  indeed,  but,  from  their  inferiority  in 
numbers  and  weight  of  metal,  with  very  in- 
ferior effect.  The  King's  76th  was  at  the 
head  of  the  advancing  coTnmn,  and  so  dreadful 
were  the  ravages  made  in  its  ranks  by  the 
storm  of  fire  to  which  it  was  exposed,  that,  on 
its  arriving  at  the  point  from  which  the  charge 
was  to  be  made.  General  Lake  resolved  rather 
to  proceed  to  the  attack  with  that  regiment 
and  some  native  infantry  who  had  cl<Med  to 
the  fh>nt,  than  to  wait  for  the  remainder  of 
the  column,  whose  advance  had  been  from 
some  cause  delayed.  The  conduct  of  the  men 
nobly  justified  tiie  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  their  commander.  They  advanced  with  as 
much  regularity  as  was  practicable,  under  a 
tremendous  shower  of  canister-shot,  which 
further  thinned  their  previously  weakened 
ranks.  This  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
charge  from  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  but  they 
were  received  in  a  manner  which  sent  them 
back  in  confusion.  They  rallied  at  a  short 
distance,  and  there  being  reason  to  apprehend 
further  mischief,  the  Kingr's  29th  dragoons 
were  ordered  to  attack  them.  They  formed  on 
the  outward  flank  of  the  76th,  by  whom  they 
were  received  with  cheers,  which  were  echoed 
back  by  the  cavaliy  with  no  diminution  of 
vigour.  From  this  time  the  details  of  the 
battle  became  too  involved  to  be  narrated  with 
perspicuity.  A  general  charge  of  horse  and 
foot  was  made,  in  which  the  desperate  valour 
of  the  assailants  set  at  naught  every  obstacle 
and  defied  every  danger.  At  the  moment 
when  the  commander-in-chief  was  about  to 
place  himselt  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him.  While  in  the  act 
of  mounting  that  of  his  son,  Major  Lake,  that 
officer  was  wounded  by  his  side  ;  but  this  was 
no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  even  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  nature.  The  notes  of  the  cavalry 
trumpets  sounding  to  thecharee — ^which  caught 
the  ear  when  the  thunder  of  the  guns  from  the 
enemy's  lines  for  a  moment  subsided — told  that 
those  lines  were  to  be  won,  and  those  guns 
made  prize ;  and  such  was  the  result.  The 
enemy  fought  with  a  determination  for  exceed- 
ing aU  that  had  been  expected  of  them,  and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  all 
their  guns  that  they  relinquished  the  contest. 
Even  then  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  tlie 


character  of  a  soldier  were  desplayed,  in  an  at- 
tempt made  by  their  left  wing  to  effect  an 
orderly  retreat.  In  this,  however,  as  in  every 
other  point,  they  were  defeated  ;  a  regiment  of 
British  dragoons  and  another  of  native  cavalry 
breaking  in  upon  them,  cutting  many  to  pieces, 
and  making  prisoners  of  the  rest^  with  the 
whole  of  their  baggage. 

The  loss  of  the  English,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred ; 
but  thiai,  though  heavy,  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  enemy.  About  two  thousand 
of  the  latter  were  taken  prisoners,  and  with 
the  exception  of  these,  and  of  a  few  whom  the 
possession  of  good  horses  and  local  knowledge 
might  enable  to  escape  to  a  distance,  the  wh<ne 
of  the  seventeen  battalions  were  destroyed. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  number  of 
slain  could  hardly  be  less  than  seven  thousand. 
The  destruction  of  this  force  was  scarcely  less 
important  with  regard  to  that  strength  which 
is  based  on  opinion,  than  on  account  of  its 
actual  and  immediate  effect  in  crippling  the 
resources  of  the  enemy.  The  battalions  which 
fell  at  Laswaree  constituted  the  flower  of  Scin- 
dia's  army,  and  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
imposing  name  of  the  Decoan  Invincibles. 
The  charm  was  now  broken  ;  not  only  had  the 
invincible  battalions  been  vanquished,  but  so 
entire  had  been  their  defeat  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  completeness  of  their 
destruction  was  indeed  in  one  sense  honour- 
able to  them,  for  it  attested  the  vigour  of  their 
resistance  ;  but  how  proud  was  the  distinction 
earned  by  those  who  had  dispelled  the  illusion 
which  had  raised  this  corps  above  the  reach  of 
the  chances  of  war  and  claimed  for  it  a  charter 
of  perpetual  success  t 

The  victory  was  gained  entirely  by  hard 
fighting.  The  course  taken  by  General  Lake 
in  various  instances  was  bold  even  to  the  verge 
of  rashness.  So  nearly  did  it  approach  the 
line  which  separates  courage  from  temerity, 
that  had  the  result  beeli  unfavourable,  it  would 
probably  have  been  impugned  by  that  numerous 
class  whose  judgment,  if  not  altogether  govern- 
ed by  the  event,  is  greatly  modified  by  it  His 
venturing  to  attack  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry 
alone,  cannot  be  defended  without  reference  to 
the  belief  under  which  his  resolution  was  taken. 
He  found  the  enemy  were  about  to  elude  him 
altogether.  The  subsei^uent  advance  to  chai^a^ 
with  only  part  of  his  in&ntry,  is  more  easily 
defensible.  Exposed  as  they  were  to  a  fire 
which  was  rapidly  consuming  them,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  they  could  be  placed  in 
more  unmvourable  circumstances,  while  an  in- 
dication of  fearless  determination  was  calculated 
at  once  to  keep  up  their  spirit  and  to  abate  that 
of  the  enemy.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  conduct  of  the  battle  of  Laswaree, 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  its  progress  and  results 
without  a  deep  impression  of  reverence  for  that 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  by  which 
victory  was  secured  to  the  English.  The  san- 
guine and  imaginative  will,  from  a  perusal  of 
its  history,  catch  some  portion  of  the  spirit 
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which  boned  in  the  breasts  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  won  ;  and  if  a  oasoal  recollection  of  it 
should  ever  flit  over  the  mind  of  one  engaged 
amid  equal  dangers  in  maintaining  the  cause 
of  England  in  distant  lands,  the  lapse  of  vears 
will  detract  nothins  from  the  force  of  the 
example :  the  dannUess  heroism  of  those  who 
fought  and  conquered  at  Laswaree  will  ud  to 
nerve  the  arms  and  brace  the  sinews  of  the 
soldier,  so  long  as  their  deeds  are  remembered. 
Again  does  it  become  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  the  army  in  the  south  for  the  pur- 
pose of  noticing  in  weir  proper  place  its  con- 
tributions towuds  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  British  government.  General  WeUesley 
had  apprized  Colonel  Stevenson  of  the  neces- 
sity imposed  on  him  of  attacking  the  enemy  at 
Araye  without  waiting  for  his  junction.  The 
latter  immediately  marched  with  part  of  his 
troops  ;  and  the  enemy,  on  hearing  of  his  ad- 
vance, departed  suddenly  firom  the  spot  where 
they  had  passed  the  night  after  the  battie, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut. 
Colonel  Stevenson,  having  met  with  consider- 
able difficulties  on  his  march,  was  unable  to 
pursue  them ;  and  he  was  further  detained, 
that  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Assye 
might  have  the  assistance  of  his  surgeons, 
great  inconvenience  and  sufferiDg  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  medical  cheers.  When  Colonel  Stevenson 
advanced,  the  enemy's  in&ntry,  or  raUier  the 
wreck  of  it,  retired  towards  the  Nerbudda. 
This  division  of  the  British  force  met  with  no 
interraption  in  the  field,  and  Colonel  Steven- 
son obtained  possession  of  several  important 
fortresses  with  littie  difficulty.  General  Wel- 
lesley  in  the  mean  time  made  some  rapid  and 
harassing  marches,  all  of  them  intended  to 
promote  important  objects.  His  situation  can- 
not be  better  painted  than  in  his  own  words. 
"  Since  the  batUe  of  Assye,"  says  he,  '*  I  have 
been  like  a  man  who  fights  with  one  hand  and 
defends  himself  with  the  other.  With  Colonel 
Stevenson's  corps  I  have  acted  ofiSsnsively,  and 
have  taken  Asseerghur ;  and  with  my  own  I 
have  covered  his  operations,  and  defended  the 
territories  of  the  nizam  and  the  peishwa.  In 
doine  this,  I  have  made  some  temble  marches ; 
but  I  have  been  remarkably  fortunate — firsts 
in  stopping  the  enemy  when  they  intended  to 
pass  to  the  southward  through  the  Casserbany 
Ghaut ;  and,  afterwards,  by  a  rapid  march  to 
the  northward,  in  stopping  Sdndiawhen  he 
was  moving  to  interrupt  &lond  Stevenson's 
operations  against  Asseerghur,  in  which  he 
would  othenrise  have  undoubtedly  succeeded. 
I  moved  up  the  Ghaut  as  soon  as  Colonel  Ste- 
venson got  possession  of  Asseerghur ;  and  I 
think  that  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  tarn  Bagojee 
Bhoonslah,  who  has  passed  through  to  the 
southward.  At  all  events,  I  am  in  time  to 
prevent  him  doing  any  mischief.  I  think  that 
we  are  in  great  ^le  to  be  able  to  act  on  the 
offensive  at  all  in  Uiis  quarter ;  but  it  is  only 
done  by  the  celerity  of  our  movements,  and  by 
acting  on  the  offensive  or  defensive  wiUi  either 


corps,  according  to  our  situation  and  that  of 
the  enemy." 

In  pursuit  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  General 
WeUesley  arrived  at  Aurungabad  on  the  29th 
of  October.  The  rajah  was  so  little  anxious 
for  a  meeting,  that  in  the  two  dayssuooeeding 
the  arrival  of  the  British  force  at  that  place 
he  moved  his  camp  five  times.  He,  however, 
gathered  sufficient  confidence  by  the  81st  to 
venture,  with  a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand 
horse,  to  attack  a  sniall  force  engaged  in  pro- 
tecting a  oonvoy  of  fourteen  thousand  bullocks'; 
but  was  compelled  to  retire  without  any  ad- 
vantage beyond  the  capture  of  a  few  of  the 


Several  weeks  before  this  transaction,  vague 
and  apparentiy  nnauthoriaed  overtures  for 
negotiation  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
Somdia  to  General  WeUesley.  Eariy  in  No- 
vember there  arrived  in  the  English  camp, 
on  a  mission  from  Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief  of 
considerable  rank,  named  Jeswant  Bao  Gho- 
repuray,  and  a  Brahmin  named  Naroo  Punt ; 
but  these  persons,  when  caUed  upon  to  pro- 
duce their  credentials,  had  none  to  show. 
They  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Englidi 
camp  tiU  measures  could  be  taken  for  remedy- 
ing this  defect ;  but  before  any  answer  oould 
be  received  to  their  application  for  the  pur- 
nose,  a  letter  was  received  by  General  Wei- 
lesley  firom  Scindia,  disavowing  Jeswant  Bao 
Ghorepuray  and  his  coUeague,  and  intimating 
an  intention  of  sendioff  another  person  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  BritiA  general.  The  latter 
was  persuaded,  notwithstanding,  that  Scindia 
had  really  despatched  the  mission  which  he 
now  disavoweiC  and,  notwithstanding  the  let- 
ter of  Scindia,  it  was  not  dismissed.  General 
WeUesley  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Mahratta  diplomacy.  **  In  pro- 
portion," said  he,  <<  as  I  gain  experience  of  the 
Mahrattas,  I  have  more  reason  to  be  astonished 
at  the  low  and  unaocountable  tricks  which 
even  the  highest  classes  of  them  practise,  with 
a  view,  however  remote,  to  forward  their  own 
interest."  An  addition  to  his  experience  was 
now  about  to  be  made,  perfectiy  in  accordance 
with  that  which  he  had  previously  gained. 
Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  Sdndia's  letter, 
disavowing  Jeswant  Bao  Ghorepuray  and  his 
Brahmin  associate,  those  parties  produced  a 
letter  from  their  master,  conveying  to  tiiem 
certain  powers  sufficient  to  corroborate  their 
claims  to  be  received  as  the  representatives  of 
Scindia,  but  insufficient  to  justify  the  British 
commander  in  even  opening  a  negotiation. 
Unable  to  treat  for  a  peace,  the  vakeels  pro- 
posed a  temporaiy  suspension  of  arms,  and 
this  was  acceded  to  on  condition  that  Scindia 
with  his  army  should  enter  Berar  twenty  oosi 
(about  forty  miles)  to  the  eastward  of  Ellich- 
pore,  and  keep  at  aU  times  at  that  distance 
from  the  British  troops.  On  the  part  of 
Scindia,  it  was  demanded  that  the  cessation  of 
arms  should  extend  to  Hindostan,  but  to  this 
General  WeUesley  refused  to  consent.  '<  The 
rule,"  said  General  WeUesley,  *'  not  to  oeaae 
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hostilities  till  Vf^oe  be  oondnded,  is  a  good  one 
in  general."  His  chief  reason  for  concluding 
that  a  deviation  from  it  would,  in  this  case,  be 
beneficial,  was,  that  if  hostilities  continued 
uninterraptedlj,  Scindia  would  probably  em- 
barrass the  contemplated  ouerations  of  Colonel 
Stevenson,  while  the  Engbsh  would  be  unable 
to  do  anything  effectually  against  Scindia,  the 
army  with  him  in  the  field  being  composed 
entirely  of  horse,  to  follow  which  would  draw 
the  English  force  too  far  from  its  sources  of 
supply,  and  prevent  its  being  directed  against 
the  rajah  of  Berar.  Colonel  Stevenson  was 
preparing  to  attack  Grawilghur,  within  the 
territories  of  the  last-named  chief,  and  the  &11 
of  that  place  was  re^rded  as  of  great  im- 

Sortance.  An  irruption  of  the  enemy  into 
ruserat,  which  was  but  weakly  provided  with 
the  means  of  defence,  was  also  apprehended, 
and  to  avert  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  British  general  in  concluding  the  truce ; 
another  was,  to  effect  a  division  between 
Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  who  was  not 
included  in  it.  The  agents  had  proposed  that 
it  should  extend  to  the  forces  of  that  chief ;  but 
the  proposal,  independently  of  its  intoiering 
with  one  main  object  of  the  British  oom- 
mander,  that  of  separating  the  interests  of  the 
confederates,  could  not  £kve  &iled  to  be  re- 
jected. The  agents  of  Scindia  had  no  powers 
to  treat  for  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  conse- 
quently he  could  not  be  bound  by  any  stipula- 
tions which  they  might  make  on  his  behalf. 
He  might  have  repudiated  them  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  reason  and  justice,  and  with- 
out any  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  conve- 
nient resources  of  Mahratta  morality. 

Colonel  StevensoD  having  equipped  his  force 
at  Asseerghur  for  the  siege  of  Gawilghur, 
marched  to  Ballapoor,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  convoy  which  the  rajah  of  Berar  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  cut  off  To  support  and 
cover  his  operations,  General  WeUesley  de- 
scended the  ghauts  by  Rajoora  on  the  25th  of 
November.  At  Parterly  was  a  force  belong- 
ing to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  commanded  bv 
his  brother,  Manoo  Bappoo:  it  comprised, 
together  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  a  great  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  rajah's  infiwntry,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  artillery.  Scindia's  vakeels 
beoune  alarmed  by  General  Wellesley's  ap- 
proach to  this  force,  and  intreated  that  it 
might  not  be  attacked.  His  answer  was,  that 
there  was  no  suspension  of  arms  with  the  rajah 
of  Berar;  and  to  this  communication  he  ap- 
pended another,  probably  more  unexpected, 
that  there  was  none  with  Scindia  till  he  should 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
The  provision  that  Scindia  should  occupy  a 
position  twenty  coes  to  the  east  of  Ellichpore 
had  not  been  complied  with,  that  chief  being 
encamped  at  Serroody,  about  four  miles  from 
the  force  under  Manoo  Bappoo.  That  Scindia 
should  conform  to  any  obligation  except  so  far 
as  it  appeared  to  answer  a  present  purpose, 
was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected.  His  conduct 
had  reduced  the  armistice  to  that  which  Mah- 


ratta engagements  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
considereid — an  idle  and  useless  piece  of 
writing,  without  force  and  without  value. 
General  WeUesley  accompanied  his  notice  of 
Soindia's  breach  of  engagement  by  a  decUura- 
tion  that  he  should  attadc  the  enemies  of  the 
Company  wherever  he  should  find  them,  and 
Scindia  was  undoubtedly  to  be  accounted  not 
merely  as  an  enemy,  but  as  one  engaged  in 
active  hostilities. 

At  ParterljT  General  WeUesley  was  joined 
by  the  division  under  Colonel  Stevenson. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  parties  of  the 
enemy  8  horse  appeared,  with  which  the 
Mysorean  cavalry  skirmished  during  part  of 
the  day.  On  General  WeUesley  going  out  to 
push  forward  the  pickets  of  the  infantry  to 
support  the  Mysorean  horse,  he  perceived  a 
long  Une  of  inftintiy,  cavalry,  and  artillery^ 
regularly  drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  Argaum, 
about  six  mUes  from  the  place  where  he  had 
intended  to  encamp.  It  was  late,  the  day 
had  been  intensely  hot,  and  the  British  had 
inarched  a  long  distance  ;  but»  notwithstanding 
these  circumstances,  General  WeUesley  re- 
solved not  to  lose  the  opportunity  which  pre- 
sented itself,  and  he  accordingly  marched 
forward  to  attack.  The  advance  was  made 
in  a  single  column,  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy's  Une,  the  British 
cavalry  leading.  The  rear  and  left  were 
covered  by  native  cavaliy. 

The  enemy's  infrmtry  and  guns  were  on  the 
left  of  their  centre,  and  on  the  left  of  these 
was  a  body  of  cavalry.  Sdndia's  army,  con- 
sisting of  one  very  heaTy  body  of  cavalry, 
was  on  the  right,  and  to  its  right  was  a  body 
of  Pindarics  and  other  light  troops.  The 
enemy's  line  extended  about  five  mUes,  having 
in  its  rear  the  village  of  Argaum,  with  ex- 
tensive eardens  and  indosures.  In  its  front 
was  a  pUin,  but  considerably  intersected  bj 
water-oourses. 

As  the  British  army  approached  the  enemy 
it  was  formed  into  two  lines,  the  infantry  in 
the  first,  the  cavalry  in  the  second,  supporting 
the  rights  which  was  rather  advanced,  to  press 
on  the  enemy's  left.  The  left  of  the  British 
was  supported  by  the  Mog^l  and  Mysore 
ca^ry.  Some  delay  took  place  from  part  of 
the  native  in&ntry  getting  mto  oonfusion.  By 
one  of  those  inex|Micable  panics  which  some- 
times seize  even  the  best  troops,  some  battal- 
ions, which  had  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves at  the  battle  of  Aieye,  were  so  terrified 
by  the  cannonading,  far  inferior  as  it  was  to 
what  they  had  previously  encountered,  that 
they  broke  and  mU  into  oonfusion.  HappUy, 
the  general  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  the 
presence  of  him  who  hM  so  lately  led  them  to 
victory  brought  them  back  to  their  duty.  The 
whole  then  lulvanced  in  the  best  order. 

The  conflict  was  not  marked  by  any  of  those 
vicissitudes  which  lend  interest  to  the  narrative 
of  such  events,  when  victory  seems  to  hover 
between  the  combatants.  The  battle  was 
sanguinary,  but  from  the  moment  when  the 
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temporaiy  oonfnsion  in  part  of  the  British 
line  was  dispelled,  the  resnlt  was  not  for  an 
instant  doubtful.  The  King's  76th  and  78th 
regiments  were  fiercely  attacked  by  a  large 
bc^y  of  Persian  troops,  and  the  latter  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Scindia's  cavalry  made  a 
charge  on  the  first  battalion  of  the  6th  regi- 
ment ;  but  being  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  gave  way,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  abandoning  to  the 
▼ictors  thirty-eight  PJeees  of  cannon  and  all 
ihmr  ammunition.  They  were  pursued,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  destroyed.  The 
close  of  the  day  gave  some  advanta^  to  the 
flying,  but  the  light  of  the  moon  was  sufficient 
to  enable  the  pursuers  to  add  to  their  previous 
captiu-es  many  elephants  and  camels,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  baggage.  The  loss 
of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  enemy 
Buffered  dreadfully,  and  General  Wellesley  de- 
clared his  belief  that,  with  one  hour  more  of 
daylight,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped. 

After  this  sigual  victory,  General  Wellesley 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Gawil- 
ghur.  Both  divisions  of  the  army  accordingly 
marched  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  arrived 
at  Ellichpore  on  the  same  day :  here  they 
halted  on  the  6th,  to  provide  an  hospital  for 
the  wounded. 

Gawilghur  is  thus  described  by  General 
Wellesley  :— "  The  fort  of  Gawilghur  is  situ- 
ated on  a  range  of  mountains  between  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Poona  and  Taptee.  It 
stands  on  a  lofty  mountsin  in  this  range,  and 
conBLsts  of  one  complete  inner  fort»  which 
fronts  to  the  south,  where  the  rock  is  most 
steep;  and  an  outer  fort,  which  covers  the 
inner  to  the  north-west  and  north.  The  outer 
fort  has  a  third  wall,  which  covers  the  approach 
to  it  from  the  north  by  the  vilUge  of  Labada. 
All  these  walls  are  strongly  built,  and  fortified 
hj^  ram  parts  and  towers.  The  communications 
with  the  fort  are  through  three  gates  :  one  to 
the  south  with  the  inner  fort;  one  to  the 
north-west  with  the  outer  fort ;  and  one  to  the 
north  with  the  third  wall.  The  ascent  to  the 
first  is  very  long  and  steep,  and  is  practicable 
only  for  men  :  Siat  to  the  second  is  by  a  road 
used  for  the  common  communications  of  the 
garrison  with  the  countries  to  the  southward ; 
but  the  road  passes  round  the  west  side  of  the 
fort,  and  is  exposed  for  a  great  distance  to  its 
fire ;  it  is  so  narrow  as  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable to  approach  regularly  by  it^  and  the 
rock  is  scarped  on  each  side.  This  road  also 
leads  no  further  than  the  gate.  The  com- 
munication with  the  northern  gate  is  direct 
from  the  village  of  Labada,  and  here  the 
ground  is  level  with  that  of  the  fort ;  but  the 
road  to  Labada  leads  through  the  mountains 
for  about  thirty  miles  from  Ellichpore,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  the  difficulty  and  labour  of 
moving  ordnance  and  stores  to  Labada  would 
be  very  great." 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  existing 
Against  the  last-mentioned  route,  it  was  re- 


solved to  adopt  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  least  objectionable  of  the  three,  and  the 
requisite  measures  were  immediately  taken. 
Two  detachments  were  made— one  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  ffronnd  which  they  occu- 
pied to  the  southward  of  the  fort ;  the  other  to 
seize  the  fortified  village  of  Damergaom, 
covering  the  entrance  to  the  mountains  which 
were  to  be  passed  in  the  wa^  to  Labada. 
These  detachments  succeeded  in  performing 
the  services  on  which  they  were  respectively 
despatched. 

On  the  7th  of  December  both  divisions  of 
the  army  marched  from  Ellichpore;  Colonel 
Stevenson  into  the  mountains  by  Damergaum, 
and  General  Wellesley  towards  the  southern 
&ce  of  the  fort  of  Gawilghur.  From  that  day 
till  the  12th,  when  Colonel  Stevenson  broke 
ground  near  Labada,  the  troops  in  his  division 
went  through  a  series  of  exhausting  labours 
not  unprecMlented  in  Indian  wailkre,  but 
rarely  paralleled  elsewhere.  The  heavy  ord- 
nance and  stores  were  dra^iged  by  hand  over 
mountains  and  through  ravines  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance  which  had  to  be  passed,  and 
this  by  roads  which  it  was  previously  neces- 
sary for  the  troops  to  construct  for  themselves. 
At  niffhty  on  the  12th,  Colonel  Stevenson 
ereotea  two  batteries  in  front  of  the  north  face 
of  the  fort :  one,  consisting  of  two  iron  eigh- 
teen pounders  and  three  iron  twelve-pounders^ 
to  breach  the  outer  fort  and  third  wall;  the 
other,  composed  of  two  brass  twelve-pounders 
and  two  five-inch  howitxers,  to  clear  and 
destroy  the  defences  on  the  point  of  attack. 
On  the  same  night  the  troops  of  General 
Wellesley's  division  constructed  a  battery  on 
a  mountain  towards  the  southern  gate.  Two 
brass  twelve-pounders  were  here  mounted ; 
two  iron  ones  were  to  have  been  added,  but  no 
exertions  of  the  troops  could  get  them  into 
their  places. 

All  the  batteries  opened  their  fire  on  the 
morning  of  the  Idth,  and  on  the  14th,  at  nighty 
the  bruushes  in  the  walls  of  the  outer  fort 
were  practicable.  The  party  destined  for  the 
main  attack  from  the  north  was  led  by  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Kenny;  and,  to  divert  the 
enemy's  attention,  two  attacks  were  made 
from  the  southward  by  troops  from  General 
Wellesley's  division,  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Walhice  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chalmers.  About  ten  in  the  morning  the 
three  parties  advanced,  and  nearly  simul- 
taneously. The  detachment  under  Colond 
Chalmers  arrived  at  the  north-west  gate  at  the 
moment  when  the  enemy  were  endeavouring  to 
escape  through  it  from  the  bayonets  of  the 
assailants  under  Colonel  Kenny.  Thus  fiu", 
therefore,  the  attack  had  entirely  succeeded ; 
but  the  wall  of  the  inner  fort,  in  which  no 
breach  had  been  made,  was  yet  to  be  carried. 
After  some  attempts  upon  the  gate  of  oom« 
munication  between  the  inner  and  outer  fort, 
a  place  was  found  at  which  it  was  deemed 
practicable  to  escalade.  Ladders  were  brought^ 
by  which  Captain  Campbell  and  the  light  in- 
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tuitrj  of  the  King's  94tb  aacended :  by  them 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  storming  party, 
and  the  fort  was  in  the  British  possession. 
This  acquisition  was  made  with  comparatively 
small  loss.  During  the  siege  and  storm,  the 
total  amonnt  was  one  hundred  and  twen^-siz 
killed  and  wounded.  The  garrison  was  nume- 
rous and  well  armed :  -vast  numbers  of  them 
were  killed,  particularly  at  the  different  gates. 
Much  ordnance  and  many  stands  of  English 
arms  were  found  within  the  fort.  Thekilladar 
was  a  Rajpoot  of  eminent  bravery,  but  whose 
judgment  seems  to  have  been  so  greatly  in- 
ferior to  his  oonrage  that  he  had  b^n  unable 
to  fnoDB  any  regular  plan  for  defending  the 
inner  wall.  He  was  aided  by  another  Raj  poot, 
Beni  Singh,  bold  and  intrepid  as  himself ;  but 
the  bravery  of  the  leaders  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  shared  by  those  whom  they  com- 
manded. Little  of  their  spirit  was  displaved 
by  the  ganison.  The  two  Rajpoot  commanders 
appear  to  have  considered  the  fall  of  the  place 
as  inevitable,  and  to  have  resolved  not  to  sur- 
vive the  event.  Their  bodies  were  found 
among  a  heap  of  sUin  ;  a  more  fearftd  evidence 
of  the  determined  spirit  in  which  they  had 
acted  was  aflorded  by  the  disoovery,  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  feeling  of  their  country, 
they  had  doomed  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
become  sluoers  in  the  fote  which  they  scorned 
to  evade  for  themselves.  But  the  task  bad 
been  imperfectly  performed.  A  few  of  the 
women  only  were  dead :  the  rest,  some  of 
whom  had  received  several  wounds,  survived 
to  afibrd  exercise  to  the  humane  feelings  of 
the  conquerors.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  General  Wellesley  cUrected  all  at- 
tention and  respect  to  be  shown  them. 

The  battle  of  Argaum  and  the  capture  of 
Oawilghur  impressed  the  confederate  chief- 
tains with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  quicken- 
ing their  endeavours  to  secure  to  themselves 
some  portion  of  territory  and  some  degree  of 
power.  Before  the  occurrence  of  the  latter 
event,  the  rajah  of  Berar  had  despatched 
vakeels  to  the  camp  of  Oeneral  Wellesley,  and 
on  the  1 7th  of  December  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  chief  was  concluded.  By  this 
treaty  the  rajah  ceded  the  perpetual  sovereignty 
of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  including  the  fort 
and  district  of  Balasore,  to  the  Companv  and 
their  allies.  The  latter  were  not  named,  and 
General  Wellesley,  in  transmitting  the  treaty 
to  the  governor-general,  observed:  "The 
reasons  for  omitting  to  name  the  allies  in  the 
treaty,  and  to  engage  that  thejy  shall  ratify  it, 
will  become  sufficiently  obvious  when  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  government  of 
these  allies  are  recollected.  It  will  remain 
with  your  excellency,"  he  continued,  "  to  give 
such  orders  as  you  may  think  proper  to  the 
residents  at  the  di£ferent  durbars,  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  the  allies  to  the  treaty,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  the  rajah  of  Berar  will  be 
satisfied  with  your  exoellenqy's  ratification." 
In  truth,  there  was  not,  and  never  has  been, 
a  prince  in  India  who  would  not  feel  more 


confidence  in  the  simple  promise  of  the  head 
of  the  English  government  than  in  the  most 
solemn  securities  of  any  native  sovereign 
within  the  country.  The  general  terms  in 
which  the  cessions  were  made  were  thus 
accounted  for  by  General  Wellesley:  "The 
oessiona  under  the  treaty  are  made  to  the 
British  government  and  its  allies^  and  I  have 
drawn  it  in  this  manner  in  order  that  your 
excellency  may  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  them  hereafter,  in  such  manner  as 
you  may  think  proper."  Beeides  the  oessions 
above  mentioned,  the  rajah  of  Berar  relin- 
quished all  claims  on  certain  old  possessions  ot 
the  nizam,  the  revenues  of  which  had  for  some 
time  been  collected  by  the  two  princes  in 
various  proportions.  At  first  the  rajah  received 
only  a  fifth  :  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Mahratta 
policy  soon  increased  his  share  to  a  fourth.  It 
then  became  half,  by  treaty,  and  latterly  four- 
fifths,  by  exaction  and  violence.  By  the  treaty 
this  partition,  with  all  its  tendency  to  throw 
the  whole  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahratta 
prince,  came  to  an  end,  and  the  frontier  of  the 
nizam  was  carried  forward  to  the  Wurda  river. 
The  ministers  of  the  rajah  were  desirous  ot  the 
insertion  of  an  article  confirming  all  grants  and 
treaties  made  heretofore  by  the  nizam  and 
the  peishwa ;  but  Greneral  Wellesley  objected 
that  ne  could  not  consent  to  confirm  that  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge.  In  place  of 
oonfirmation,  he  proposed  the  mediation  and 
arbitration  of  the  British^  and  a  claim  upon  its 
justice,  as  the  best  security  that  the  raiah 
oould  have  for  his  demands  upon  the  other 
powers  ;  and  the  nroposal  beinff  aocepted,  an 
article  was  framed,  binding  the  Gompanv's 
government  to  the  discharge  of  the  requisite 
duties.  The  comment  of  General  Wellesley 
upon  this  part  of  the  negotiation  is  full  of 
instruction.  **  It  appears  to  me,"  says  he, 
"an  important  point  gained,  and  highlv 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the  Britisn 
government,  that  even  its  enemies  are  willing 
to  appeal  to  its  justice  against  the  demands  of 
its  allies."  To  an  article  binding  the  rajah 
never  to  take  or  retain  in  his  service  any 
Frenchman,  or  subject  of  any  European  or 
American  government  at  war  with  the  English, 
or  any  British  subject,  whether  European  or 
Indian,  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
government^  no  objection  was  offered  by  his 
ministers;  but  a  clause  was  added,  at  the 
rajah's  request,  by  which  the  Company  engaged 
not  to  aid  or  countenance  any  of  his  discon- 
tented relations,  rajahs,  zemin<!ars,  or  subjects, 
who  might  fly  from,  or  rebel  against^  his  an- 
thoritv.  A  succeeding  article,  providing  that 
accredited  ministers  from  each  government 
should  reside  at  the  court  of  the  other,  was 
admitted  by  the  rajah's  ministers  with  equal 
facility,  but  another  was  the  occasion  of  some 
difficulty.  The  British  government  had  con- 
cluded treaties  with  some  minor  chieftains, 
feudatories  of  the  rajah.  The  article  In  ques- 
tion required  that  these  treaties  should  be 
oonfirmed,  and  it  was  provided  that  lists  of 
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the  parties  with  whom  treaties  had  been  made 
should  be  given  to  the  rajah,  when  that  with 
himself  should  be  ratified  by  the  governor- 
general.  The  n^ah*s  minister  objected  that> 
after  the  cessions  which  his  master  had  made 
by  former  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  had  no 
territory  left  which  he  might  not  be  bound  to 
give  up  by  virtue  of  the  article  under  consi- 
deration. The  answer  of  General  Wellesley 
was  decisive.  The  rajah's  minister  was  told 
that  the  article  was  indispensable,  and  could 
not  be  given  up ;  but  it  was  added,  that  the 
British  ffovemment  would  not  have  consented 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  rajah 
had  it  desired  the  destruction  of  his  state. 
The  article,  it  was  explained,  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  more  oases  than  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  good  faith  of  the 
British  government,  and  it  was  stated  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  no  other.  The  vakeel 
professed  himself  satisfied,  and  the  article  was 
admitted.  By  an  article  immediately  follow- 
ing that  which  had  occasioned  the  discussion 
al^ve  noticed,  the  rajah  agreed  to  separate 
himself  from  the  oonfederacy  formed  by  Scindia 
and  other  Mahratta  chiefs  against  the  Com- 
pany. This,  like  the  preceding  article,  was  a 
source  of  some  difficulty — ^not  that  it  was 
objected  to  by  the  rajah,  out  the  British  com- 
mander demanded  a  hostaee  for  its  due 
performance.  The  answer  of  vie  rajah's  vakeel 
vras,  that  his  master  would  send  whomsoever 
the  English  general  pleased,  with  certain 
exceptions — those  exceptions  extending  to  the 
only  persons  whose  presence  in  the  English 
camp  would  be  of  the  least  value  as  a  security, 
the  brother,  son,  or  nephew  of  the  rajah. 
Fearing  that  this  point  would  not  be  conceded, 
and  that  the  treatv,  which  it  was  certainly 
very  desirable  to  the  British  government  to 
obtain,  might  go  off  on  the  question,  General 
Wellesley  resolved  not  to  persist  in  demand- 
ing a  hostage.  The  last  obstacle  to  the  satis- 
€EU!tory  conclusion  of  the  negotiation  was  thus 
removed,  and  the  confederacy  against  the 
British  government  was  deprived  of  an  im- 
portant limb.  The  treaty  was  duly  ratified 
by  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  also  by  the  governor- 
general. 

The  secession  of  the  rajah  of  Berar  proba- 
bly determined  Scindia  to  seek  peace  with 
more  earnestness  and  sincerity  than  he  had 
heretofore  displayed.  Jeswant  Bao  Ghorepu- 
ray  and  Naroo  Punt  had  remained  in  the 
British  camp,  and  on  the  28rd  of  December 
they  were  joined  there  by  two  of  Scindia's 
ministers,  named  Eitul  Punt  and  Havel  Nyn, 
with  the  declared  object  of  concluding  a  peace. 
The  ordinary  course  of  Mahratta  diplomacy 
might,  however,  have  been  pursued,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  decision  of  General  Welles- 
ley ;  and  the  result  of  his  firmness  was,  that 
on  the  SOth  a  treaty  was  signed,  which,  like 
that  with  the  rajah  of  Berar,  was  declared  to 
be  with  the  Company  and  its  allies,  the  latter 
not  being  named,  and  the  cessions  to  be  made 
to  the  allied  powers  generally.    Those 


comprised  all  the  territories  north  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  rajahs  of  Jeypore  and  Joudpore, 
and  the  rana  of  Gohud,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  pergunnahs  considered  the  private  pro- 
rty  of  Scindia's  bouse.  The  jaghire  lands  of  the 
lies  of  his  family,  and  those  of  some  of  his 
powerful  ministers  and  sirdars,  were  to  remain 
m  their  possession,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Britisn  government ;  and  other  drdars  in 
Scindia's  service  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
pensions  or  jaghires,  subject  to  a  provision 
fixing  a  limit  to  the  total  amount  to  be  thus 
applied.  General  Wellesley,  in  communi- 
cating this  arrangement  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral, thus  assigns  his  reasons  for  consenting 
to  it : — **  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
arrange  this  ^^reat  cession,  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  Scindia's  government,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  lus  misfortunes  in  the  war, 
and  of  the  great  diminution  of  his  military 
power  and  reputation  in  comparison  with  that 
of  his  rival  Holkar,  without  determining  to 
provide,  in  some  degree,  for  those  who  reaped 
benefits  from  the  revenue  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tories, or  making  up  my  mind  to  throw  into 
Holkar's  hands,  and  to  add  to  his  arms,  all  the 
sirdars  and  troops  who  had  been  subsisted  by 
the  resources  of  those  countries^  who  must 
have  been  forthwith  discharged  from  Scindia's 
service,  and  must  have  looked  to  Holkar  for 
protection  and  future  employment  I  chose 
the  former,  which  I  think  is  most  consistent 
with  your  excellency's  policy ;  and  it  appears 
that,  besides  avoidinff  the  evil  of  increasing 
the  numbers  of  the  ftulowers  of  the  only  free- 
booter that  remains  in  India,  it  tends  to  esta- 
blish an  influence  in  Scindia's  durbar,  which 
must  guide  its  measures  in  a  great  degree, 
even  if  Scindia  should  omit  to  unite  himself 
more  closely  with  the  Company,  and  must 
tend  greatly  to  &oilitate  all  the  objects  of  the 
British  government  in  his  durbar,  if  he  should 
agree  to  the  terms  of  the  general  defensive 
iSiance." 

Besides  the  districts  already  described, 
Scindia  agreed  to  give  up,  in  perpetual  sove- 
reignty, the  forts  of  Baroach  and  Ahmednug- 
gur,  and  the  territories  depending  upon  them, 
except  so  much  of  the  territory  dependent  on 
the  latter  as  formed  part  of  his  family  pro- 
perty ;  but  into  the  land  thus  reserved  to  him, 
be  was  never  to  introduce  any  troops  to  collect 
revenue,  or  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
Further,  Scindia  renounced  for  ever  all  claims 
of  every  description  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment and  their  allies,  the  nisam,  the  peishwa, 
and  the  guicowar ;  he  agreed  to  confirm  the 
treaties  concluded  by  the  British  government 
with  the  rajahs  and  others  previously  his 
feudatories  ;  to  admit  the  rights  of  the  peishwa 
to  certain  lands  in  Malwa  as  formerly  exist- 
ing, and,  in  case  of  difierenoe,  to  submit  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Company ;  to  relinquish 
lUl  claims  upon  the  emperor,  and  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  his  majesty's  affiedrs.  The 
provision,  excluding  from  Scindia's  service 
Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners,  was  the  same 
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as  that  in  the  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Berar. 
Accredited  ministers  from  the  two  states  were 
to  be  reciprocally  received.  Sdndia  was  to 
be  admitted,  if  he  chose,  to  the  general  defen- 
sive alliance  subsisting  between  the  Company 
and  its  allies ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  consent- 
ing within  two  months  to  become  a  party  to 
it»  the  Company  engaged  to  furnish  a  force,  for 
the  defence  of  his  territories,  of  six  battalions 
of  infantry,  with  their  complement  of  ordnance 
and  artilleiy,  and  usual  equipments ;  but  no 
pecuniary  payment  or  iiirther  territorial  cession 
was  to  be  made  on  this  account ;  the  expense 
of  the  force  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  lands  ceded  by  other  articles  of 
the  treaty.  If  Soindia  should  decline  to  become 
a  party  to  the  general  defensive  alliance  and 
receive  a  British  force,  the  refusal  was  not  to 
affect  any  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  The 
exemption  of  Scindiafrom  any  additional  charge 
on  account  of  the  British,  should  he  consent 
to  receive  such  a  protection,  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  judicious  points  of  airangement  ex- 
hibited in  the  treaty.  The  reasons  operating 
on  the  mind  of  the  British  negotiator,  and' 
tending  to  its  adoption,  are  thus  stated  by 
himself  in  addressing  the  governor-general : — 
"  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Scindia*s  power, 
reputation,  and  military  resources  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  while  his  rival,  Holkar, 
after  having  recovered  the  possessions  of  his 
fiimily  by  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Scindia, 
remains  with  undiminished  power  and  in- 
creased reputation.  Comparatively  with  those 
of  Scindia,  his  power  and  his  military  resources 
are  much  greater  than  they  were  previous  to 
the  war  ;  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the 
contest  between  those  chiefs  will  be  revived. 
This  would  be  a  matter  of  but  little  oonse- 
sequenoe  to  the  British  government,  if  the 
parties  were  so  equal  in  point  of  strength, 
resources,  and  abilities,  as  to  render  the  event  of 
the  contest  doubtful.  But  Holkar  is  certainly, 
at  this  moment,  superior  to  Scindia  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  the  consequence  of  leaving 
the  latter  to  his  own  means  must  be  that  he  wiU 
&11  an  easy  prey  to  Holkar ;  or  if  he  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  contest,  which  I  do 
not  think  probable,  his  government  will,  by 
degrees,  become  .dependent  upon  that  of  his 
rival.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  parti- 
cularly as  I  was  aware  of  your  excellency's 
determination  to  support  the  peace,  and  me 
relative  situation  in  which  it  should  leave  the 
<Ufferent  powers  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
had  been  established  by  the  exercise  of  the  force 
of  the  British  government,  I  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  hold  forth  to  Scindia  an  option  of 
becoming  a  party  of  the  general  defensive  alli- 
ance ;  and,  as  a  further  inducement  to  him  to 
agree  to  that  treaty,  to  engage  that  the  assist- 
ance which  should  be  given  to  him  should  oooa^ 
sion  no  further  diminution  of  his  revenue.  I 
was  induced  to  make  this  last  engagement  by 
the  conviction  that  Scindia  would  not  agree  to 
the  treaty  of  general  defensi  veallianoe,  although 


his  ministers  proposed  that  he  should  unite 
himself  more  closely  with  the  Company,  if  he 
were  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  assistance 
which  he  should  receive,  and  that  if  he  does 
agree  to  that  treaty,  the  peace  of  India  is 
secured  as  far  as  it  can  be  by  human  means. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  also,  that  when 
Scindia  shall  wind  up  his  afihirs  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  will  not  have  a  disposable  clear 
revenue  such  as  the  British  government  would 
require  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  force  which 
miffht  be  given  to  him." 

It  thus  appears  that  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  Scindia  could  not  have  paid  for  a 
subsidiary  force  had  he  been  disposed,  and 
that,  if  he  had  possessed  the  power  of  paying, 
he  would  have  been  unwilling  to  pay.  It  was 
important  to  uphold  him  against  Holkar,  and 
to  attach  him,  if  possible,  to  the  British  con- 
federacy— so  important,  that  with  reference  to 
the  fitct  that  the  English  acquired  by  the 
treaty  large  territorial  cessions,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  this  advantage,  it  was  worth 
while  to  afford  to  Soindia  the  assistance  of  the 
British  force  without  demanding  more.  Such 
were  the  views  of  General  Wellesley,  and  they 
were  justified  by  the  ciroumstanoes  under 
which  they  were  formed. 

The  day  on  which. the  negotiations  with 
Scindia  were  brought  to  a  termination  was 
distinguished  by  an  event  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, but  one  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  order.  General  Campbell, 
with  a  force  previously  employed  in  defence  of 
the  nizam's  territories,  had  been  despatched 
into  the  south  Mahratta  country  to  check  some 
suspicious  indications  on  the  part  of  the  jag- 
hiredars  there.  On  the  27th  of  December  he 
received  at  Woodasoory  information  that  a 
party  of  Mahratta  plunderers,  amounting  to 
about  ten  thousand  horse,  with  some  pindaries 
on  foot,  had  passed  the  Kistna  at  the  Dharoor 
Ghauty  and  were  proceeding  towards  Moodia- 
noor.  General  Campbell  marched  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  his  cavalry  and  flank 
companies  lightly  equipped,  and  on  the  29th 
reached  Jallyhall,  when  a  party  of  marauding 
horse  sent  to  watch  his  motions  were  surprised, 
and  their  chief,  a  notorious  plunderer,  with 
several  of  his  officers — if  officers  they  may  be 
called — ^brought  in  prisoners.  The  leader  of 
the  ruffian  force,  of  which  General  Campbell 
was  in  search,  was  a  man  named  Mahomed 
Bey  Khan;  but  this  name  he  repudiated  as 
unsuitable  to  his  purpose.  That  by  which  he 
chose  to  be  known  was  Dhoondia  Waugh,  a 
name  which  it  will  be  recollected  was  borne  by 
a  preceding  adventurer,  whose  career  towards 
sovereignty,  as  well  as  his  life,  were  prema- 
turely abridged  by  General  Wellesley.  Al- 
though the  death  of  Dhoondia  Waugh  was  a 
matter  of  sufficient  notoriety,  the  new  adven- 
turer found  from  eastern  credulity  a  ready  ad- 
mission of  his  pretensions.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  devotee,  and  exhibited  that  combination  of 
undisguised  robbery  and  avowed  sanctity, 
which,  however  extraordinaiy  elsewhere,  is 
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not  regarded  as  remarkable  in  countries  where 
religion,  thoogfa  extending  its  control  to  almost 
every  ontwurd  act  which  men  can  perform, 
aspires  not  to  the  office  of  puriMng  the  heart. 
At  Jallyhall  General  Campbell  neard  that  this 
saintly  robber  had  pitched  his  camp  between 
Doodyhall  and  Moodianoor,  with  the  intention 
of  intercepting  the  British  convoys  and  cany- 
ing  his  depredations  beyond  the  Toombuddra. 
The  British  commander  thereupon  marched  on 
the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  29fch  of  De- 
cember, and  at  four  o'clodc  on  the  morning  of 
the  80th  learned  that  he  was  within  six  miles 
of  those  whom  he  sought,  and  that  they  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  his  approach.  At  dawn 
of  day  he  came  upon  them,  and  pushed  his 
oavaliy  into  the  centre  of  their  camp  with  little 
opposition.  An  hour  sufficed  to  destroy  part 
of  the  band  which  the  sham  Dhoondia  Waugh 
bad  collected  around  him,  and  to  disperse  the 
rest.  Two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  upwards  of  one  thousand  wounded  or  made 
prisoners;  the  remainder  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the 
venerable  fiicquir,  who,  under  borrowed  plumes, 
had  led  to  the  work  of  plunder  and  devastation. 
His  banner,  on  the  day  of  his  defeat,  was  fol- 
lowed by  four  Frenchmen,  who,  it  seems,  in 
the  search  for  military  employment,  were  op- 
pressed with  few  scruples  as  to  its  character 
when  tested  by  the  principles  of  morality,  or 
the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  it  must  be 
regarded  by  men  trained  in  European  modes 
of  thought.  One  of  these,  whose  dress  and 
appointments  seemed  to  indicate  him  to  be  a 
person  above  the  common  rank,  was  killed ; 
the  remaining  three  escaped  by  the  help  of 
good  horses  and  their  own  discretion,  which 
prompted  them  to  depart  at  an  early  period  of 
the  engagement.  The  whole  of  the  free- 
booters' baggage  and  bazaars,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  bullocks,  were  taken.  Only 
two  men  in  the  English  force  were  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded.  The  flank  companies  of  the 
King's  83rd,  after  marching  thirty  miles,  came 
up  with  the  cavalry,  and  had  their  fiiU  share 
in  the  attack  upon  this  horde  of  plunderers. 

Among  the  objects  embraced  by  the  govern- 
or-general's comprehensive  plan  of  warfore 
was  the  occupation  of  Bundlecund.  This  de- 
sign was  prosecuted  during  the  progress  of  the 
important  operations  which  have  been  narrated, 
but  was  not  entirely  completed  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  rajah  of  Berar 
and  Scindia.  The  peishwa  had  certain  claims 
on  Bundlecund,  and  it  was  as  his  ally  that  the 
English,  in  the  first  instance,  appeared  there. 
More  than  seventy  years  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  transactions  under  review,  a  Hindoo 
prince  of  Bundlecund,  named  Chitoor  Sal, 
being  bard  pressed  by  a  Rajpoot  enemy,  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  the  peishwa.  It  was  promptly 
granted,  and  so  highly  was  the  service  appre- 
ciated by  Chitoor  Sal,  that  he  adopted  the 
peishwa  as  a  son,  and  on  his  death  left  him  an 
equal  share  of  his  dominions  with  two  sons, 
whose  claims  to  the  title  were  founded  in 


nature.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  peishwa's 
right.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  history 
of  Bundlecund  minutely — ^it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  it  differed  little  from  that  of  other 
parts  of  India  under  native  government  or 
native  anarchy.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  the  province  overrun  by  two 
chieft,  named  Ali  Bahaudur  and  Himmut  Ba- 
haudur,  the  former  an  illegitimate  sdon  of  the 
house  of  the  peishwa,  the  latter  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  little  scrupulous  as  to  modes  of  ob- 
taining its  fiivour,  though  distinguished  for  his 
religions  attainments,  and  holding  high  rank 
in  one  of  those  associations  which  open  to 
fiinaticism  means  for  gratifying  spiritual  pride, 
and  to  imposture  opportunity  for  profitable 
deception.  He  was  a  gossain.  Ali  Bahaudur 
acknowledged  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
peishwa,  and  owned  his  own  liability  to  render 
tribute,  but  which,  according  to  Oriental 
fitshion,  he  never  paid.  His  death  left  the 
authority  of  Himmut  Bahaudur  predominant ; 
but  that  pious  person  not  feeling  quite  secure 
in  his  authority,  and  thinking  uiat  a  jaghire 
under  a  power  able  to  protect  its  dependants 
was  preferable  to  the  possession  of  nominal 
sovereignty  without  the  means  of  maintaining 
it,  made  a  tender  of  the  province  of  Bundle- 
cund to  the  British  government.  The  offer 
was  made  to  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  while  hold- 
ing the  office  of  lieutenant-ffovemor  of  the 
ceded  provinces.  It  was  declined  on  the  ob- 
vious and  honourable  ground  that  it  could  not 
be  accepted  without  violating  the  rights  of  the 
peishwa. 

The  capture  of  Poena,  the  flight  of  the 
peishwa,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  British 
government,  effects  a  change  in  its  deter- 
mination. The  occupation  of  Bundlecund,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  peishwa, 
was  consistent  with  justice,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  undoubtedly  expedient,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
confederated  chiefs.  Mr.  Mercer,  a  medical 
officer,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Mr.  Henry 
Wellesley,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Illi^ 
labad,  to  confer  with  an  ageot  of  Himmut 
Bahaudur,  and  terms  for  the  co-operation  of 
that  personage  were  arranged.  The  gossain, 
it  appeared,  had  a  relative  who  ha!d  been 
engi^ged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Vizier  Ali,  and 
on  that  account  was  kept  prisoner  at  Luoknow. 
His  liberation  was  demanded  by  Himmut 
Bahaudur,  and  the  British  government  under- 
took to  solicit  the  vizier  to  grant  it,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  party  thus  favoured  giving  security 
for  his  future  good  conduct  Thus  much  did 
the  holy  man  stipulate  for  his  relation ;  but, 
albeit  his  vows  should  have  weaned  him  from 
any  aspirations  after  the  ordinary  objects  of 
human  desire,  he  had  yet  something  to  ask  for 
himself.  It  was  not  a  cell,  where  he  might 
pass  his  days  in  solitary  meditation,  nor  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  disbursed  in  charitable  gifts-^ 
it  was  a  jaghire  in  the  Doab,  suitable,  not  to 
his  profession,  but  to  "his  rank  and  station," 
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and  an  assigDment  of  reveniie  in  Bandlecnnd 
of  twenty  Ucs  of  rnpees  for  the  support  of  a 
body  of  troops  which  this  despiser  of  earthly 
good  proposed  to  keep  at  his  command.  In 
consideration  of  this  arrangement,  the  troops 
were  to  be  always  prepared  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  British  government.  These  terms  were 
ffranted,  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  being 
Sunlitated  by  another  carried  on  with  the 
peishwa  for  the  cession  to  the  British  govern- 
ment of  territory  in  Bundiecund  in  place  of 
other  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

A  British  detachment  which  had  been 
formed  near  Illalabad,  nnder  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Powell,  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  country,  and  was  joined  at  Teroa  by 
Himmut  &ihaudur,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  irregular  infiintry,  about  four  thou- 
sand horse,  three  regular  battalions  commanded 
by  a  European  officer,  and  twenty-five  pieces 
of  ordnance.  On  arriving  at  the  river  Cane, 
which  flows  through  BunSecund  and  falls  into 
the  Jumna  a  little  below  the  town  of  Corah, 
they  found  posted  on  the  opposite  side  the 
army  of  Shumsheer  Bahauaur,  son  of  Ali 
Bahaudur,  who,  like  those  by  whom  he  was 
confronted,  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
peishwa.  Having  reduced  several  forts  in  the 
vicinity,  and  established  the  British  authority 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Cane,  Colonel 
Powell  crossed  the  latter  river.  A  series  of 
desultory  war&re  and  indecisive  negotiation 
followed.  The  British  authoritv  continued,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  be  extended.  Shumsheer 
Bahaudur  found  great  difficulty  in  prevailiog 
on  himself  to  submit,  although  submission  was 
obviously  inevitable ;  but  an  offer  to  settle  on 
him  and  his  &mily  an  annual  sum  of  four  lacs 
of  rupees  brought  him  to  the  English  camp. 
His  submission  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  all  the  forts  in  Bundiecund  held 
by  his  adherents. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  negotiation 
with  the  peishwa,  having  for  its  object  an 
exchange  of  a  portion  of  the  cessions  made 
under  Uie  treaty  of  Bassein.  It  ended  in  the 
formation  of  eight  supplemental  articles  to 
that  treaty,  by  the  first  of  which  certain  terri- 
tories in  the  Camatic,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
sixteen  lacs,  were  restored  to  the  peishwa. 
By  the  second,  the  Company's  government 
renounced  a  portion  of  territory  in  Guzerat, 
yielding  three  lacs  sixteen  thousand  rupees. 
The  third  provided  for  the  addition  to  the 
Poena  subsidiary  force  of  a  regiment  of  native 
cavalry,  of  the  same  strength  and  complement 
as  the  cavalry  regiment  belonging  to  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force.  The  fourth 
annulled  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  regulated  the  amount  of  force  to  be 
brought  into  the  field  by  the  peishwa  in  case 
of  war,  and  fixed  it  at  {out  thousand  cavalry 
and  three  thousand  iofiintry,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  ordnance  and  military  stores ;  thin 
was  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  former 
amount,  which  was  ten  thousand  cavalry  and 
six  thousand  in&ntry.    The  fifth  article  pro- 


vided that  a  corps  of  Mahratta  cavalry, 
amounting  to  five  thouBand,  should,  during  the 
war,  be  maintained  bv  the  British  government 
for  the  service  of  the  state  of  foona,  two 
thousand  of  whom  were  to  serve  with  the 
peishwa,  and  three  thousand  with  the  British 
arm^  in  the  field.  The  sixth  related  to  the 
cessions  to  be  made  in  consideration  of  the 
countries  relinquished  by  the  Company  under 
the  first  and  second  articles,  and  of  the  addi- 
tional expense  incurred  by  them  under  others. 
Territory  in  Bundiecund  producing  a  revenue 
equal  to  that  ceded  in  the  C&matic  and  Guaerat^ 
namely,  nineteen  lacs  sixteen  thousand  rupees^ 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Company ;  a 
further  tract  of  coimtry,  yielding  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  was  to  be  bestowed,  in  consideration 
of  the  high  value  of  the  country  restored  in 
Guzerat,  and  cessions  to  the  amount  of  separate 
sums  of  seven  lacs  and  a  half,  five  lac»,  and 
four  hies,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  cavalry 
regiment  added  to  the  subsidiary  force,  that  of 
maintaining  the  Mahratta  corps  of  horse,  and 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  putting  down 
resistance  in  Bundiecund  and  establishing  the 
British  authority  there.  The  total  value  of 
the  cesfflons  in  Bundiecund  was  thus  thirty-six 
lacs  sixteen  thousand  rupees.  By  the  seventh 
article,  the  whole  of  these  cessions  were  to  be 
taken  from  those  parts  of  Bundiecund  most 
contiguous  to  the  British  possessions,  and 
most  convenient  for  the  Company's  occupation. 
The  eighth  article  related  to  the  territory 
restored  in  Guzerat,  and,  after  reciting  that 
such  territory  was  particularly  valuable  to  the 
Company,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the 
city  of  Surat,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
British  ffovemment  entertained  an  anxious 
concern,  it  provided  that  the  territories  referred 
to  should  be  so  managed  and  governed  at  all 
times  by  the  Mahratta  authorities,  as  to  con- 
duce to  the  convenience  of  Surat,  by  attention 
to  the  rules  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  the 
promotion  of  amicable  and  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides. 
It  was  further  provided,  that  as  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  river  Taptee  belonged  to  the 
British  government,  the  Mahratta  authority 
in  the  restored  territory  should  have  no  right 
or  concern  whatever  in  the  wreck  of  any  vessel 
that  miffht  be  cast  upon  any  part  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  river,  but  should  be 
bound,  in  the  event  of  any  wreck  taking  place, 
to  render  the  vessel  all  practicable  aid,  for 
which  the  parties  assisting  were  to  be  entitled 
to  receive,  from  the  owners  of  the  wreck,  just 
and  reasonable  compensation.  This  last  article 
was  not  unnecessary.  Even  in  countries 
where  higher  principles  of  action  than  prevail 
among  the  Mahrattas  are  professed,  the  frag- 
ments of  property  that  have  survived  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  tempest  or  accident 
are  but  too  frequently  regarded  as  lawful 
objects  of  appropriation.  The  Mahrattas,^  in 
adopting  this  view,  would  only  be  extending 
to  the  waters  the  principles  by  which  their 
conduct  is  invariably  governed  on  the  land. 
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On  the  remainder  of  the  supplemental  articles 
little  oheeryation  is  neoeesary.  The  exchanges 
of  territory  were  convenient  to  both  parties 
interested  m  them.  The  British  ffovernment 
obtained  territory  in  a  quarter  where  it  was 
yeiy  desirable  to  possess  it.  The  peishwa 
received  back  a  country  from  which  he  would 
realize  a  revenue,  in  exchange  for  one  from 
which  he  had  never  derived  any ;  while  Bundle- 
cund,  by  being  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Company,  was  relieved  from  the  anarchical 
state  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  placed  in 
ciicumstanoes  to  partake  of  the  good  order 
and  prosperity  which  characterize  the  British 
dommions  in  India,  as  compared  with  those 
under  native  governments. 

A  brief  digression  from  the  progress  of 
events  in  India  must  now  be  permitted,  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  a  naval  action  of  ex- 
traordinaiy  brilliancy,  in  which  the  Company's 
ships,  unaided  by  any  vessels  of  war,  signally 
sustained  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Indian  seas.  A  fleet  from  Canton  had  been 
despatched  from  that  place  on  the  81st 
January,  1804,  under  the  care  of  Captain 
Dance,  who  commanded  one  of  the  ships 
named  the  Earl  Camden,  and  who  was  selected 
for  the  chai^re  assigned  to  him  as  being  the 
senior  commander.  On  the  momiog  of  the 
14th  of  February  four  strange  sail  were 
discerned.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  they  consisted  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four 
guns,  two  heavy  frigates,  and  a  corvette  of 
twenty  eight  guns.  At  daybreak  on  the  15th, 
the  ships  which  were  discerned  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  were  observed  lying  to,  about 
three  miles  to  windward  of  the  English  fleet. 
The  merchantmen  hoisted  their  colours  and 
offered  battle  if  the  strangers  chose  to  come 
down.  The  four  ships  immediately  hoisted 
French  colours,  and  the  lai^er  was  observed 
to  carry  a  rear-admiral's  flag.  In  addition  to 
the  ships  already  mentioned  was  a  brig,  which 
hoisted  Batavian  colours.  They  formed  a 
squadron  which  had  been  despatched  under 
Admiral  Linois  to  the  Indian  seas  on  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities  between  the 
English  and  French  after  the  brief  peace  of 
Amiens.  The  enemy  evincing  no  alacrity  in 
accepting  the  invitation  of  the  British  com- 
mander, the  latter  formed  in  order  of  sailing 
and  steered  his  course.  The  enemy  then 
filled  their  sails  and  edged  down  towards  the 
English,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  cutting 
off  their  rear.  As  soon  as  this  was  perceived. 
Commodore  Dance  made  the  signal  to  tack 
and  bear  down.  The  manceuvre  was  performed 
with  great  precision,  and  the  gallant  merchant- 
men stood  towards  the  enemy  under  a  press 
of  sail,  and  forthwith  opened  their  fire  on 
the  headmost  ships.  The  Eoyal  George,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Timins,  was  the  leading 
ship  of  the  EngliRh  line,  and  was  carried  into 
action  in  admirable  style.  The  Ganges, 
Captain  Moffatt,  was  the  next,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  commodore's  ship.  The  fire  of 
these  three  had  such  an  effect  on  the  enemy, 


that  before  the  remaining  shipa  could  be 
brought  up  they  stood  away  to  the  eastward 
under  all  the  sail  they  could  set.  The  English 
commander  made  signal  for  a  general  chase, 
and  the  enemy  was  pursued  for  two  hours, 
when  Commodore  Dance  fearing  that  he  might 
be  carried  too  fiir  out  of  his  course,  and  with 
reference  to  the  great  value  of  the  ships  and 
cargoes  (estimated  at  eight  millions),  deemed 
it  prudent  to  discontinue  further  attempts 
to  overtake  the  frighted  foe.  Had  circum- 
stances permitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  who  had  so  bravely  commenced  would 
have  brought  the  affidr  to  a  worthy  conclu- 
sion. 

An  event  so  honourable  to  the  maritime 
service  of  the  East-India  Company  could  not 
be  passed  in  silence  without  injustice  to  that 
service,  and  to  the  country  to  which  it  was  an 
ornament  and  a  safeguajd.  The  narrative 
must  now  return  to  the  course  of  negotiation 
consequent  on  the  splendid  success  of  the 
British  army  by  land.  The  opening  afforded 
for  Scindia's  accession  to  the  general  defensive 
alliance  was  improved  by  the  despatch  of  Cap- 
tain Malcolm  to  the  camp  of  that  chieftain, 
to  endeavour,  by  negotiation,  to  attain  the 
object.  After  encountering  the  usual  amount 
of  difficulty  interposed  by  Mahratta  habits  of 
delay  and  dissunuiation,  he  succeeded,  and  on 
the  27th  of  February  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
signed.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  articles.  The 
first  contained  an  ordinary  declaration  of 
friendship  and  union.  By  the  second  the 
parties  bound  themselves  to  concert  and  pro- 
secute measures  of  defence  in  case  of  either 
being  attacked,  the  expression  of  this  mutual 
obligation  being  accompanied  by  a  long  expla- 
nation declaring  that  the  British  government 
would  never  permit  any  power  or  state  to  com- 
mit any  act  of  unprovoked  hostility  or  aggres- 
sion against  Scindia,  but,  on  his  requisition, 
would  maintain  and  defend  his  rights  and 
territories  in  like  manner  with  those  of  the 
Company.  By  the  third,  Scindia  was  to  re- 
ceive a  subsidiary  force  of  not  lees  than  six 
thousand  infantry,  duly  provided  with  artillery 
and  properly  equipped ;  and  by  the  fourth, 
that  prince  was  exonerated  from  all  additional 
expense  on  this  account.  The  fifth  article  pro- 
vided for  tike  mutual  exemption  from  duties, 
of  supplies  for  the  forces  of  the  Company  or 
of  Scindia  when  in  the  territories  of  each 
other,  and  for  securing  to  the  officers  of  the 
two  states  due  respect  and  consideration.  The 
sixth  declared  the  purposes  for  which  the  sub- 
sidiary force  was  to  be  employed,  which  were 
stated  generally  to  be  "  services  of  import- 
ance " — a  description  illustrated  by  enumerat- 
ing a  few  instances  of  similar  character  to 
those  referred  to  in  other  subsidiary  treaties. 
The  seventh  article  extended  and  rendered 
more  stringent  the  provision  of  the  former 
treaty  against  the  employment  of  foreigners. 
The  changre  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
governor-general.  By  the  former  treaty, 
Scindia  was  restrained  from  taking  into  his 
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aervioe  or  retaining  therein  any  Frenchman, 
or  the  Bubjeot  of  any  European  or  American 
power  the  government  of  which  might  be  at  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  amended  article  intro- 
duced into  thenew  treaty  contained  no  reference 
to  the  contingency  of  war ;  Scindia  was  never 
to  employ  in  his  service  or  permit  to  remain 
in  his  dominions  any  European  or  American 
whatever,  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
government.  In  return,  the  British  govern- 
ment undertook  never  to  employ  or  sanction 
the  residence  within  its  dominions  of  any  per* 
son  guilty  of  crimes  or  hostility  against  Scindia. 
The  eighth  article  restrained  Scindia  from 
negotiating  with  any  principal  states  or  powers 
without  ffiving  notice  to  the  Company's  govern- 
ment and  entering  into  consultation  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Company's  government 
declared  on  their  part  that  tiiey  would  **  have 
no  manner  of  concern  with  any  of  the  Mahara- 
jah's relations,  dependants,  military  chiefs,  or 
servants,  with  respect  to  whom  the  Maha- 
rajah "  was  admitted  to  be  "  absolute."  The 
British  government  was  never  to  afford  "  en- 
couragement, support,  or  protection  to  *'  any 
of  the  parties  above  enumerated  **  who  might 
eventually  act  in  opposition  to  the  Maharajtdi's 
authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,"  on  being  re- 
quired, were  "  to  aid  and  assist  to  punish  and 
reduce  all  such  offenders  to  obedience,"  and 
no  officer  of  the  Company  was  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  afibirs  of  Sdndla's  government 
The  ninth  article  bound  Scindia  to  refrain 
from  entering  into  hostilities  with  any  state  in 
alliance  with  the  Company,  and  to  submit  all 
disputes  with  any  such  states  to  its  arbitration. 
The  tenth  and  eleventh  regulated  the  amount 
of  force  to  be  furnished  by  each  party  in  the 
event  of  their  being  enffaged  in  war  with  any 
other  power,  and  provided  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  stores.  The  twelfth  provided  for  the 
equal  partition  of  conquests  made  in  any  such 
war,  on  condition  that  each  party  should  have 
fulfilled  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  The 
thirteenth  related  to  points  of  detail  connected 
with  the  employment  of  the  subsidiary  force, 
and  of  other  forces  of  the  Company,  in  the 
event  of  disturbances.  The  fourteenth  re- 
stricted both  parties  from  interfering  with  the 
tributaries  of  the  other.  By  the  fifteenth  the 
Company  agreed  to  exert  their  influence  to 
maintain  the  observance  of  such  ceremonies 
and  customs  as  should  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
communicating  between  the  peishwa  and 
Scindia^  and  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  all  the  possessions  which  he  held 
either  by  written  or  unwritten  authority, 
provided  the  written  authority,  if  any, 
should  not  contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  all  disputes  relating  to 
possessions  held  by  unwritten  authority 
should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  British  government.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore,  the  Company  only  agreed  to  recog- 
nize that  which  themselves  should  determine 
to  be  right.  The  article  concladed  with  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 


ment to  use  its  endeavours  to  prevent  any  acta 
done  by  Scindia  or  his  ancestors,  under  the 
authority  of  the  peishwa^  from  being  sub- 
verted; provided,  nowever,  the  maintenance 
of  such  acts  should  be  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  peishwa  and  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  value 
of  such  an  engaffement,  so  qualified,  is  very 
easily  appreciated.  The  sixteenth  article  re- 
lated to  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  to  the  delivery  of  the  ratified 

fVom  causes  which  will  hereafter  appear, 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty  became  practically 
of  no  importance  ;  but  a  just  estimate  of  the 
policy  then  pursued  in  India  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  a  full  exposition  of  the 
views  entertained  and  the  measures  adopted 
with  regard  to  Scindia.  For  this  reason,  the 
principal  parts  of  the  treaty  have  been 
exhibited  with  a  degree  of  care  which,  for 
other  purposes,  would  be  unnecessaiy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  treaties  concluded 
with  certain  minor  chiefs.  These  were  the 
rajahs  of  Bhurtpore,  Jodepore,  Jeypoor, 
Machery,  and  Bhoondee,  the  rana  of  Gohud, 
and  Ambajee  Inglia.  The  territories  of  the 
whole  lay  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna; 
all  the  treaties  were  concluded  by  General 
Lake  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  the  friendly 
desires  of  the  native  princes  received  an  impulse 
from  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Laswaree. 
The  first  to  tender  his  adherence  was  the  rajah 
of  Bhurtpore,  with  whom  a  treaty  was,  in 
consequence,  concluded,  stipulating  perpetual 
friendship  and  alliance,  binding  the  British 
government  not  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
the  rajah,  nor  to  exact  tribute  of  him,  and 
engaging  each  party  to  co-operate  in  defending 
the  territories  of  the  other.  By  the  treaty 
with  the  rajah  of  Machery,  that  chief  agreed 
to  refer  his  disputes  for  settlement  to  the 
Company's  government,  and  to  defray  the 
oham  of  aid  afforded  him  for  the  defence  of 
his  <k>minions  at  the  same  rate  as  other  chiefi 
of  Hindostan.  The  rajah  of  Jeypoor  made 
similar  engagements,  and  further  agreed  to 
act,  in  time  of  war,  "though  in  reality  master 
of  his  own  anny,"  agreeably  to  the  advice  of 
the  British  commander  employed  with  his 
troops.  He  also  engaged  not  to  entertain  in 
his  service,  or  in  any  manner  give  admission 
to  any  European  without  the  consent  of  the 
Company's  government.  The  treaty  with  the 
rajah  of  Jodepore  corresponded  with  that 
formed  with  the  chief  last  mentioned.  Am- 
bajee Infflia  was  a  powerful  servant  of  Scindia, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  the 
Huthority  of  Perron,  and  whose  appointment 
led  to  the  precipitate  departure  of  that  person 
from  the  spot  where  he  nad  contemplated  the 
formation  of  an  independent  state.  Part  of 
the  territories  which  Ambajee  had  been  autho- 
rized to  administer  formed  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Gohud,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  Scindia  some  years  before.  Am- 
bajee made  overtures  to  tne  British  govern- 
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ment,  offering  to  detach  himself  from  the 
sei-vice  of  Sciodia  and  become  a  tributary  to 
them.  It  was  desirable  to  afford  him  enoou- 
ragement^  and  the  difScnlty  of  reconciling 
his  claims  with  those  of  the  rana  of  Grohnd 
was  got  over  by  dividing  the  country,  and 
assigning  the  independent  possession  of  part 
to  Ambajee,  in  consideration  of  his  surrender- 
ing the  right  of  administering  the  whole.  A 
negotiation  with  this  view  was  opened,  and, 
after  much  evasion,  a  treaty  concluded  by 
which  Ambajee  agreed  to  surrender  all  the 
territory  north  of  Gwalior,  tocetber  with  the 
fortress  of  that  name,  the  British  govern- 
ment guaranteeing  to  Ambajee  the  remainder 
of  the  territory  which  had  been  under  his 
management.  A  force  was  despatched  to  take 
possession  of  the  fortress,  and  Amb^ee 
readily  gave  an  order  for  its  delivery.  The 
commandant,  however,  refused  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  his  master,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  force. 
When  a  breach  had  been  effected  the  garrison 
offered  to  surrender  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  rupees.  This  being 
refused,  they  demanded  the  value  of  certain 
stores  as  the  price  of  submission,  which  beinff 
granted,  possession  of  the  fort  was  obtained 
by  the  English. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  rana  of  Gohud, 
Owalior  was  ceded  to  the  Company,  by  whom 
the  territories  restored  to  her  under  the 
arrangement  with  Ambajee  were  guaranteed. 
The  rana  was  to  subsidize  a  British  force  of 
three  battalions  of  infantry,  and  the  payment 
was  fixed  at  seventy-five  thousand  rupees  per 
month. 

For  the  emperor,  whose  person  the  success 
of  the  campaign  had  transferred  into  English 
keeping,  a  munificent  provision  was  made, 
and  an  adequate  degree  of  state  provided.    He 


was  not  invested  with  any  actual  power,  and 
indeed  no  human  agency  could  have  restored 
the  Mahometan  empire  to  respectability.  It 
belonged  to  an  age  which  had  passed,  and 
it  was  better  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  India  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
revive  it. 

The  oonclusion  of  peace  with  Scindia  and 
the  rajah  of  Berar  suggests  the  inquiry  how 
fKt  the  objects  proposed  by  the  governor- 
general  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  had 
been  effected  ?  A  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity will  be  found  for  inquiring  whether  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects  was  consistent  with 
wisdom  and  justice--«ll  that  will  be  attempted 
here  will  be  a  very  brief  notice  of  what  was 
proposed  as  compared  with  what  was  perfonned. 
We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  what  were  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  governor-general,  nor 
whether  he  had  accurately  defined  them  to 
himself.  He  placed  them  on  record  in  a  letter 
of  instruction  addressed  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  several  weeks  before  a  blow  was  struck. 
They  were,  first,  the  destruction  of  the  French 
state  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  with  all  its 
military  resources ;  secondly,  the  extension  of 
the  Company*s  frontier  to  the  Jumna,  with 
the  possession  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  a  sufficient 
chain  of  forts  on  its  banks  ;  thirdly,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Mogul ; 
fourthly,  the  establishment  of  alliances  with 
petty  chiefe  southward  and  westward  of  the 
Jumna,  firom  Jyenaghur  to  Bundlecund ; 
fifthly,  the  annexation  of  Bundlecund  to  the 
Company's  dominions.  Such  were  the  objects, 
the  attainment  of  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  governor  -  general,  would  constitute 
''the  most  prosperous  issue  of  a  war  with 
Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Hindoetan*' — and  they  were 
attained. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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The  Butch  settlements  on  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
during  the  time  that  Lord  Hobart  exercised 
the  government  of  Madras.  For  a  short 
period  they  formed  an  appendage  to  that  pre- 
sidency ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ministry  at  home 
found  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  that  Ceylon  should  con- 
tinue under  the  administration  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  It  was  accordingly  placed 
under  the  direct  administration  of  tlie  Crown, 
and  a  governor  appointed,  who  was  to  be  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  authority  which  was 
paramount  over  all  the  British  possessions  on 
the  Indian  continent.  It  would  be  idle  to 
waste  time  in  conjecturing  the  causes  of  this 
change.    The  motives  are  too  obvious  to  be 


mistaken.  All  parties  when  in  opposition 
declaim  against  the  increase  of  ministerial 
patronage — all  parties  when  in  office  labour 
to  add  to  its  extent,  till  checked  by  some 
strong  intimation  that  they  have  reached  the 
verge  of  parliamentary  forbearance.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  such  check  is  interposed,  as  those 
from  whom  it  should  come  are  often  too  much 
interested,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  to  impose  any  limit  on  a  privilege 
from  which  they  hope  to  benefit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  chief  mover 
in  the  proceedings  which  secured  to  the  minis- 
try the  entire  patronage  ot  Ceylon  was  Mr. 
Henry  Dundas,  one  of  the  most  vehement 
opposers  of  the  India  Bill  proposed  by  the 
famous   coalition  ministry,  the  mun  object 
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of  which  was  to  transfer  the  patronage  of  India 
to  that  ministry.  Mr.  Dundas  was  then  in 
opposition — when  the  Ceylon  question  was  to 
be  disposed  of  he  was  a  cabinet  minister. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  was  the  king- 
dom of  Candy — a  state  of  some  extent  and 
power.  Previously  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon,  more  than  one 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  English  to 
establish  amicable  relations  with  the  sovereign 
of  this  state,  but  without  success.  An  over- 
ture from  the  government  of  Madras,  after 
the  conquest,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  its 
results ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  North,  the 
first  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  not 
only  were  the  relations  of  Candv  to  the  British 
^vemment  entirely  unsettled,  out  the  country 
itself  was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  originating 
in  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  elevation  of 
a  usurper  in  his  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rightful  claimant  of  the  throne.  This  had 
been  effected  through  the  intrigues  of  a  man 
named  Pelime  Talauve,  who  held  the  office  of 
chief  adigur,  or  first  minister.  The  person 
whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne  was  of  low 
extraction,  and  destitute  of  talents.  These 
oucumstances  probably  constituted  his  chief 
qualifications  m  the  eyes  of  the  ambitious 
adigur,  who  intended,  m  eastern  &shion,  to 
exercise  the  power  without  assuming  the  title 
of  sovereign.  He  succeeded  in  attaining  his 
object.  The  second  adigur  retained  his  alle- 
giance to  Mootto  Sawmy,  the  lawful  inheritor 
of  the  throne,  and  pud  the  price  of  his  fidelity 
in  the  forfeiture  of  his  head.  The  queen  and 
all  the  relations  of  the  deceased  king  were 
thrown  into  prison ;  but,  after  a  time,  several, 
and  Among  them  Mootto  Sawmy,  found  means  to 
escape.  l£ey  claimed  protection  from  the  British 
government,  which  was  granted,  but  under  re- 
strictions  which  deprived  them  of  all  power  to 
disturb  the  existing  government  of  Candy. 

Pelime  Talauve  was  apparently  not  less  dis- 
posed to  seek  the  aid  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  he  is  stated  to  have  made  some  very 
atrodous  proposals  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment»  accompanied  by  conditions  which  he 
believed  would  be  acceptable  to  the  English. 
These  were  rejected  with  becoming  expressions 
of  indignation ;  but  soon  afterwards,  from 
motives  which  do  not  very  clearly  appear. 
Major-general  ,M*Dowall  was  dispatched  on  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  Candy.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  General  M'Dowall  seem  to  indi- 
OAte  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  to 
establish  the  British  authority  in  Candy,  and 
to  connect  it  with  his  government  by  the  tie 
of  a  subsidiary  alliance.  But  the  first  inter- 
view of  business  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
effSMting  any  of  the  objects  of  the  mission, 
whatever  they  were.  General  M'Dowall's  first 
request  was  moderate;  that  which  he  asked 
was  calculated  not  less  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Candv  than  for  the  con- 
venience  of  the  people  uoaer  the  British  go- 
vernment— it  was  for  permission  to  construct 
a  road  through  the  king*s  territories,  to  connect 


Colombo  with  Trincomalee.  The  answer  was 
an  unqualified  denial,  the  king  expressing  his 
decided  aversion  to  any  intercourse  between 
his  subjects  and  Earopeans.  Such  was  the 
fruit  of  this  mission,  which  had  been  des- 
patched at  vast  expense,  General  M'Dowall 
being  attended  to  the  frontier  by  a  large  force^ 
and  bearing  magnificent  presents. 

Various  attempts  at  negotiation  followed, 
which,  as  they  were  marked  by  no  circum- 
stances of  interest  and  led  to  no  results,  may  be 
passed  over.  The  hostile  designs  of  the  court 
of  Candy  were,  however,  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  warlike  preparations  reported  to  be  in  pro- 
gress in  the  country,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
aggression  upon  British  subjects.  One  of  these 
called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  English 
governor.  A  number  of  bullocks,  laden  with 
areka-nutSy  belonging  to  persons  who  were 
peaceably  pursuing  an  ordinary  branch  of  traffic, 
were  seized  and  confiscated.  The  answer  to  the 
representations  of  the  British  government  pro- 
mised restitution ;  but  the  fulffiment  of  the  pro- 
mise was  constantly  evaded  under  some  frivolous 
pretence,  and  no  redress  was  obtained.  The 
governor  now  determined  on  war,  and  on  the 
81st  of  January,  1808,  General  M 'Do wall 
marched  from  Colombo  with  a  force  about  two 
thousand  strong.  'A  few  days  later  Colonel 
Barbutt  marched  with  a  large  force  from  Trin- 
comalee, and  on  the  20th  of  February  the  two 
divisions  met  before  the  city  of  Candy,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  General  M'Dowall's 
division  had  performed  a  march  of  a  hundred 
and  three  miles;  that  of  Colonel  Barbutt 
had  traversed  a  hundred  and  forty-two  ;  and 
though  the  progress  of  the  invaders  was  not 
altogether  unopposed,  the  resistance  which 
they  exponenced  was  too  inconsiderable  to 
call  for  notice.  On  the  21  st  of  February  a 
strong  detachment  marched  into  Candy,  which 
they  found  completely  evacuated,  and  in  seve- 
ral places  on  fire.  The  great  arsenal  had  been 
blown  up,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition, brass  cannon,  and  small  arms,  was 
found  in  various  places. 

Mootto  Sawmv,  the  lawful  claimant  of  the 
throne  of  Candy  had  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Barbutt.  In  conse- 
quence of  representations  from  that  officer 
of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  of  Candy  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted to  receive  Mootto  Sawmy  as  their 
sovereign,  it  was  determined  to  recognize  his 
title  and  proclaim  him  king.  On  the  4  th  uf 
March  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  Candy,  and  a 
convention  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  agreed  to  deliver  over  to  him 
that  place,  and  all  the  possessions  belonging 
to  it  which  were  at  that  time  in  their  occu- 
pation, with  certain  exceptions,  among  which 
was  included  a  strip  ofgroond  across  the  Can- 
dian  territories,  of  sufficient  breadth  to  form 
a  road  from  Colombo  to  Trincomalee.  The 
prince  engaged  to  cede  this  and  the  other  ex- 
cepted portions  of  territory,  and  to  permit  all 
MaUys  resident  in  his  kingdom  to  proceed 
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with  their  families  to  the  Britiah  settlementa, 
from  which  he  was  to  reoeiye  an  auxiliary  foroe 
in  case  he  should  require  it  to  maintain  his 
authority.  The  deposed  king  was  to  hare  safe 
conduct  to  Colombo,  and  a  sufficient  provision 
for  his  maintenance ;  a  general  amnesty  was 
to  be  granted,  and  the  English  were  to  be 
secured  certain  privileges  with  regard  to  the 
trade  in  cinnamon,  the  cutting  of  wood  in  the 
(Indian  forests,  and  the  surveying  of  rivers 
and  water-courses  with  a  view  to  renderinff 
them  navigable  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
the  mutual  advantage  of  botn  countries,  which 
object  the  kin^  was  to  promote  by  his  assist- 
ance. **  In  this  matter,"  says  a  narrator  of 
these  proceedings,  "arrangements  were  made 
with  the  most  sincere  cordiality  between  the 
British  government  and  Mootto  Sawmy."  But 
neither  the  sincerity  nor  the  cordiality  withheld 
the  British  government  from  concluding, 
within  a  few  days  afterwards,  other  arrange- 
ments utterly  at  variance  with  the  former, 
and  depriving  Mootto  Sawmy  of  nearly  ail 
that  had  been  professedly  secured  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  this  prince,  although  well  reoMved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  met  with 
no  adherents  as  he  approached  the  capital, 
and  that  he  remained  in  his  palace  at  Candy 
surrounded  only  by  his  own  domestics,  and 
supported  by  no  other  power  but  that  of  the 
Britiah  army.  If  this  be  true,  it  shows  the 
extreme  imprudence  with  which  the  engage- 
ment had  been  formed:  but  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mootto  Sawmy  himself  had  misled 
the  British  government,  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  own  popularity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  grounds  of  justice  or  good  &ith  he  could 
be  sacrificed,  to  repair  an  error  arising  out  of 
the  credulity  and  precipitancy  of  others.  Pe- 
lime  Talauve  had  never  ceased  to  pursue  his 
trade  of  intrigue :  he  "  had  the  effrontery," 
says  Mr.  Oordiner,  "to  carry  on  a  deceitful 
correspondence,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
with  the  commander  of  the  British  forces," 
and  that  commander,  he  might  have  added, 
had  the  weakness  to  be  deceived  bvhim.  "No 
art,"  sa^  the  historian,  "was  left  untried 
which  might  either  dupe  or  cajole  our  govern- 
ment"— and  Pelime  Talauve  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  want  of  success.  He  promised  to 
betray  his  puppet  master  to  the  English^  and 
requested  the  despatch  of  two  strong  detach- 
ments by  different  routes  to  the  place  where 
the  prince  was  to  be  seised.  The  required 
detadiments  marched,  and  had  proceeded  only 
a  few  miles  before  both  were  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  every  direction :  they  continued, 
however,  to  move  on.  Their  route  lay  over 
roads  of  the  worst  possible  description,  and 
was  pursued  under  the  annoyances  of  which 
they  had  received  so  early  a  specimen.  They 
at  length  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  king 
was  to  have  been  found,  but  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  await  their  approach.  The  inde- 
fktigable  Pelime  Talauve  wished  to  draw  them 
forward  into  fresh  snares,  but  the  officer  in 
eommand.  Colonel  Baillie,  declined  to  be  fur- 


ther trepanned,  and  returned  without  delay  to 
head-quarters.  In  the  meantime  jungle  fever 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  British  foroe^ 
and  committed  frightfril  ravages. 

Pelime  Talauve  continued  to  correspond 
with  the  government,  expressing  his  surprise 
that  the  governor  should  incur  so  much  trouble 
and  expense,  and  proposing  an  arrangement  in 
which  himself,  as  might  be  expected,  was  to  be 
the  party  chiefly  benefited.  These  overtures 
received  a  favourable  answer,  and  they  were 
followed  by  the  appearance  at  Candy  of  the 
person  holding  the  office  of  second  adigur,  or 
minister,  carrying  a  firelock  and  match  wrap- 
ped in  white  muslin — "as  an  emblem  of  peace," 
says  the  historian — perhaps  also  as  an  emblem 
of  purity.  This  personage  was  forthwith  ad- 
mitted to  a  conference  with  General  M'Dowall, 
and  the  rights,  which  a  few  days  before  had 
been  solemnly  secured  to  Mootto  Sawmy,  were 
summarily  cut  down,  in  conformity  with  more 
recent  views  of  convenience.  The  servants  of 
Mootto  Sawmy's  rival  were  not  less  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  claims  of  their  master  than  were 
the  English  to  surrender  those  of  their  ally. 
By  General  M'Dowall  and  the  Candian  nego- 
tiator it  was  agreed  that  Pelime  Talauve's 
pageant  king  should  be  given  up  to  the  English, 
and  the  adigur  himself  Invest^  with  supreme 
authority  in  Candy ;  that  he  should  pay  an* 
nually  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  rupees  to 
Mootto  Sawmy,  who  was  to  hold  the  sembUnoe 
of  a  court  at  Jaffimpatam ;  that  certain  cessions 
should  be  made  to  the  English,  difi^ng  little 
from  those  stipulated  in  the  agreement  with 
Mootto  Sawmy,  and  that  a  cessation  of  arms 
should  immediatdy  take  place.  Soon  after 
this  arrangement  General  M'Dowall  departed 
for  Colombo,  leaving  in  the  city  of  Candy  a 
ffarrison  of  seven  hundred  Malays  and  three 
hundred  Europeans,  besides  a  great  number  of 
sick,  whose  removal  was  impracticable. 

Pelime  TUauve  now  expressed  a  dedre  to 
be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Britbh  go- 
vernor, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  suggested  to  the  governor  that  his  pre- 
sence in  the  province  of  uie  seven  corles,  which 
was  to  be  one  of  the  cession^  might  be  desir- 
able ;  he  prooeoded  thither,  and  there,  on  the 
Srd  of  May,  received  Pelime  Talauve.  The 
terms  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  General 
M^Dowall  were  confirmed  by  the  govemor« 
and  apparently  little  remained  to  be  done  but 
for  the  English  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  difficulties  of  their  previous  engagement 
with  Mootto  Sawmy.  Colonel  Barbutt  under* 
took  to  negotiate  with  that  prince,  but  was 
prevented  by  an  attack  of  fever,  which  in  a 
few  days  terminated  his  life.  Pelime  Talauve 
expressed  great  uneasiness  at  this,  lest  it  might 
protract  the  execution  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty ;  to  avert  which  inconvenience  he  ear- 
nestly requested  that  General  M'Dowall  might 
be  sent  to  Candy  to  perform  the  task  which 
had  been  designed  for  Colonel  Barbutt.  In 
accordance  wi&  the  adigur's  wishes,  General 
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M1>owall  marched  from  Colombo  on  the  11th 
ai  May,  and  arriyed  at  Candy  on  the  28rd ; 
but  being  soon  seised  with  fever,  he  was  com< 
polled,  on  the  Ist  of  Jane,  to  quit  it  for  a 
situation  more  &yonzable  to  the  restoration  of 
health. 

The  garrison  at  Candy  was  left  under  the 
oommand  of  Major  Davie.  At  this  time  the 
intentions  of  Pelime  Talauve  became  evident 
even  to  the  British  anthoritiee,  who  had  so 
long  given  him  credit  for  sincerity.  He  made 
another  attempt  to  entrap  the  British  com- 
mander into  the  despatch  of  a  force  to  take  the 
person  of  the  fngitive  king,  but  he  was  not  so 
weak  as  to  fall  into  the  snare.  All  aronnd  was 
war,  notwithstanding  the  engagements  wbieh 
bad  been  made  for  its  suspension ;  and  the 
Candians  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  Engll  ' 
of  several  strong  posts.  On  the  24th  of  June 
they  attacked  the  capital  before  daybreak. 
They  were  repulsed,  but  soon  resumed  the  at- 
tack, and  a  nre  was  kept  up  firom  both  sides 
till  two  o'clock,  when  the  British  displayed  a 
white  flag,  and  the  firing  ceased.  Articles  of 
capitulation  were  with  Dttle  difficulty  agreed 
upon.  By  them  Candy  was  to  be  deliverra  up, 
with  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  within  it ; 
the  British  troops  were  to  march  out  with 
their  arms,  on  the  road  leading  to  Trincomalee ; 
Mootto  Sawmy  was  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  the  adigur  engaeed  to  protect 
such  sick  and  wounded  as  should  be  unavoid- 
ably left^  and  provide  them  with  provisions 
and  medicines  tUl  they  could  be  removed  to 
Colombo  or  Trincomalee. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  British  troops, 
consisting  of  fourteen  European  offioers,  twenty 
European  non-commissioned  officers  and  pn- 
vates,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Malaya^  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  gun-lascars,  marched  out  of 
Candy,  on  the  roM  leading  to  Trincomalee, 
aooompanied  by  Mootto  Sawmy.  After  ad- 
vancing a  mile  and  a  hal^  they  were  compelled 
to  halt  for  the  night :  a  river  was  to  be  crossed 
which  was  not  fordable,  and  the  party  had 
neither  boats  nor  rafls.  In  the  morning,  while 
endeayouring  to  provide  the  means  of  transit^ 
armed  bodies  of  Candians  were  observed  to 
gather  around  them.  A  party  of  chiefr,  after 
m  time,  approached,  and  informed  Major  Davie 
that  the  king  was  greatly  incensed  against  the 
adigur  for  allowing  the  garrison  to  leave  Candy ; 
but  that  if  they  woi3d  deliver  up  Mootto 
Sawmy,  they  should  be  supplied  witn  boats  to 
cross  the  river,  and  receiye  every  assistance  on 
their  march.  Miyor  Davie,  in  the  proper 
spirit  of  a  British  officer,  refused.  The  ofier 
was  repeated  some  hours  afterwards  by  another 
party,  aooompanied  by  assurances  of  safety  and 
protection  for  Mootto  Sawmy.  Major  Davie, 
on  this  occasion,  is  represented  to  have  con- 
sulted his  officers — as  if  the  question  of  sur- 
rendering the  unhappy  prince  to  his  enemies 
were  one  of  doubt.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  advice  which  he  received  was  such  as 
became  those  to  whom  the  British  commander 
Implied  for  counsel,  lor  his  answer  to  the  Can- 


dian  chie&  was^  that  he  could  not  part  with 
Mootto  Sawmy  vrithout  orders  from  Colombo. 
The  Candians  departed,  but  soon  returaedy 
declaring  that  if  Mootto  Sawmy  were  not  given 
op,  the  lung  would  send  his  whole  force  to  seize 
him  and  to  prevent  the  British  troops  from 
crossing  the  river.  Major  Davie  then  had  re- 
course to  another  consultation.  How  he  was 
advised  cannot  be  known — ^how  he  acted  is  but 
too  certain.  He  informed  Mootto  Sawmy  that 
he  had  no  longer  power  to  protect  him ;  and 
the  unfortunate  pnnoe,  with  bis  relatives  and 
servants,  was  delivered  up  to  the  agents  of  the 
king  of  Candy,  or  rather  of  the  man  who  ruled 
the  king.  It  is  said  that  Mootto  Sawmy,  on 
learning  his  fate,  indignantly  exclaimed—"  Is 
it  possible  that  the  triumphant  arms  of  Eng- 
land can  be  so  humbled  as  to  be  awed  by  the 
menaces  of  such  cowards  as  the  Candians  T  " — 
but  this  appeal  to  national  feeling  was  vain. 
Mootto  Sawmy  was  roardied  to  Candy,  and 
there  put  to  death.  Two  of  his  relatives  shared 
his  fote.  Six  weeks  after  his  being  surrendered, 
eight  of  his  servants  appeared  at  Trincomalee, 
who,  after  being  deprived  of  their  noses  and 
ears,  had  been  suffered  to  depart. 

The  day  of  dishonour,  on  which  Mootto 
Sawmy  was  abandoned  to  destruction,  passed 
without  the  English  having  been  able  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  river  and  without  their  re- 
ceivinff  any  assistance  for  the  purpose.  On 
that  which  followed,  a  body  of  Candians  having 
taken  post  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  British 
party,  their  leader  advanoed  to  Major  Davie^ 
and  intimated  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
king  that  the  garrison  should  return  to  Candy 
unarmed,  and  that  instant  death  was  the 
penalty  of  refusal.  The  requisition  was  oom- 
plied  with ;  and  after  proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance towards  Candy,  tne  whole  of  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers  were  murdered,  excepting 
Major  Davie  and  two  other  officersi  who  were 
spared,  and  a  corporal  named  George  Barnsley, 
who,  after  being  left  for  dead,  recovered  and 
made  his  escape.  Native  offioers  and  men, 
who  refused  to  enter  the  service  of  the  kinff  of 
Candy,  were  despatched  in  various  modes, 
some  of  them  of  extreme  barbarity.  The  sick 
left  in  Candy,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  belonging  to  the  King's  19th  regi- 
ment of  foot,  were  aU  murdered  in  cold  blood 
as  they  lay  incapable  of  resistance  in  the 
hoepitu. 

The  detMls  of  the  earlier  part  of  thu  melan- 
choly and  discreditable  series  of  transactions 
are  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  confident  remark. 
Sickness  had  greatly  diminished  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  commanded  by  Major  Davie  ; 
some  desertions  from  the  native  part  of  it 
seem  to  have  taken  place,  and  more  to  have 
been  apprehended ;  but  still  he  was  not  re- 
duced to  extremity.  Reinforcements  were  on 
their  way  to  his  relief,  This,  indeed,  he  did 
not  know;  but  he  was  certainly  bound  to 
protract  the  defence  ss  long  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  either  some  astdstanoe  might  reach, 
or  some  accident  befriend  him.  But  if  the 
X  2 
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propriety  of  his  abandonment  of  Candy  be 
open  to  doubt,  that  of  his  subsequent  abandon- 
ment of  the  unhappy  prince,  Mootto  Sawmy, 
is  liable  to  none.  Mootto  Sawmy  had  been 
invited  from  Trincomalee,  where  he  was  in 
Bafety,  to  Candy,  where  the  English  either 
wanted  the  power  to  place  him  on  the  throne, 
or  were  induced  by  the  arts  of  Pelime  Talauve 
to  abstain  from  using  it.  They  then,  with 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  levity,  degraded 
Mootto  Sawmy  from  the  rank  of  a  king  to 
that  of  a  stipendiary  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
man  who  hated  him,  and  had  already  violently 
deprived  him  of  his  rights.  This  was  a  great 
stain  upon  the  honour  of  the  British  nation, 
but  one  far  darker  followed  in  the  surrender 
of  Mootto  Sawmy  to  certain  death.  For  the 
safety  of  that  prince  the  faith  of  the  British 
government  was  pledged,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  man  in  its  service  to  shed  his  last 
drop  of  blood  in  defending  him  from  harm. 
Honour  was  sacrificed  to  fear,  and  the  reward 
was  worthy  of  the  act.  Those  who  devoted 
Mootto  Sawmy  to  destruction  thought  by  the 
dishonourable  deed  to  insure  safety  to  them- 
selves. But  they  were  disappointed — their 
weakness  and  perfidy  were  rewarded  by  a 
miserable  death  or  a  more  miserable  captivity. 
Painful  as  are  the  feelings  excited  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  surrender  of  Candy  and  the 
subsequent  events,  the  story  presents  a  lesson 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  coi*poral,  Barnsley,  who  had  happily 
escaped  the  death  which  bad  overtaken  his 
comrades  under  Major  Davie,  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  to  a  Britit^  post  called  Fort 
M'Dowall,  which  was  defended  by  a  small 
garrison  under  Captain  Madge.  That  oflSoer, 
on  bearing  the  corporal's  intelligence,  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  the  fort  and  retreat  towards 
Trincomalee.  He  departed  in  the  night,  and 
during  a  march  of  four  days  was  exposed  to  a 
constant  fire  from  large  bodies  of  Candians. 
He  then  fell  in  with  a  detachment  proceeding 
to  the  relief  of  Candy,  and  the  enemy  there- 
upon dispersed. 

The  defence  of  another  English  post,  named 
Dumbadenia,  demands  notice,  not  from  its 
importance  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  before  or  within  it,  but  from 
the  gallant  spirit  displayed  by  a  small  body  of 
men,  not  one  of  whom  was  in  a  condition  for 
active  service.  Dumbadenia  was  a  small  re- 
doubt, slightly  constructed  of  fascines  and 
earth  ;  its  garrison  consisted  of  only  fourteen 
convalescents  of  the  19th  regiment,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Colombo  for  the  restoration  of 
their  health,  and  twenty-two  invalid  Malays. 
It  was  commanded  by  an  ensign  named  Grant. 
The  Candians,  headed  by  the  second  adigur, 
mustered  before  it  in  several  thousands,  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  for  several  days,  the 
garrison  lyine  sheltered  behind  a  breastwork, 
and  only  discharging  an  occasional  flhot  when 
the  enemy  ventured  to  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  render  it  effective.  Invitations  to 
'surrender  wei^'  sent  daily,  accompanied  by 


solemn  promises  of  hononrable  treatment, 
which  would  doubtlessly  have  been  observed 
as  strictly  as  at  Candy.  Ensign  Grant  was  so 
enfeeblea  by  sickness  as  to  be  scarcely  capable 
of  ordinary  motion ;  but  his  spirit  was  subdued 
neither  by  disease  nor  the  apparently  desperate 
nature  of  his  situation.  He  strengthened  his 
shelter  by  bags  of  rice  and  such  other  materials 
as  could  be  obtained,  and  resolved  to  per- 
severe. A  seasonable  reinforcement,  after  a 
time,  reduced  the  fearful  disproportion  of 
force  against  which  he  bad  to  contend ;  and 
another  enabled  him  to  bring  away  in  safety 
the  whole  of  the  brave  men  by  whom  he  had 
been  supported,  after  destroying  all  the  stores 
and  provisions  in  the  place. 

A  long  series  of  hostilities  on  a  minute  scale 
followed.  The  King  of  Candy,  emboldened 
by  the  success  which  had  attended  him, 
surrounded  the  British  possessions,  and  threat- 
ened even  their  capital,  Colombo.  But  his 
army  being  totally  defeated  at  Hangwell, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  that  city,  by  Cap- 
tain Pollock,  of  the  King's  51st  regiment^  the 
Candian  prince  made  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  revenged  his  disappointment  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  two  of  his  chiefs,  who  had  the 
indiscretion  to  follow  his  majesty's  example 
with  so  much  zeal  as  to  overtake  him  before 
his  indignation  had  found  opportunity  for 
vent. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  pursue  the 
history  of  this  war  further  in  detail.  The 
imperfect  means  of  defence  possessed  by  the 
Ceylon  government  were  increased  by  assist- 
ance from  Bengal  and  Madras.  The  Candians, 
driven  from  the  British  possessions,  continued 
for  some  tune  to  harass  the  frontiers.  In  the 
spring  of  1804  they  meditated  a  general  in- 
vasion of  the  British  dominions,  but  were 
anticipated  by  an  attack  on  their  own.  In 
the  following  year  the  enemy  resumed  their 
attempts,  but  were  repulsed.  From  that  time 
there  was  a  suspension  of  active  hostilities,  but 
the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  not  deter- 
mined by  any  treaty  or  engagement.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  dutfacterized  as  "  a 
tacit  suspension  of  hostilities."  The  war,  in- 
discreetly begun  and  imprudently  conducted, 
was  thus  unsatisfactorily  terminated.  The 
victims  of  the  massacre  of  Candy  remained 
unavenged,  and  the  honour  of  the  British  name* 
unvindicated. 

The  first  information  which  the  governor- 
general  received  of  the  war  was  from  the 
Ceylon  OcueUe,  oontainine  the  proclamation  of 
the  governor  of  the  island  announcing  its  com- 
menoement.  A  heavy  pecuniary  demand  for 
the  necessary  outlay  was  inmiediately  after- 
wards made  upon  Bengal,  but  it  was  intimated 
to  the  governor  of  Madras  that  no  troops 
would  be  wanted  unless  a  second  campaign 
should  be  necessary,  which  was  not  thought 

Crobable.  Subsequently  troops  were  requested; 
nt  the  request  being  rested  principally  on  the 
apprehension  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  being  accompanied  by  fiivourable 
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repreaeiitations  of  tiie  progreas  of  the  war  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  means  at  the  governor's 
disposal  for  carrying  it  on,  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  want  was  urgent ;  and  the 
application  was  moreover  made  at  a  season 
impracticable  for  the  voyage. 

The  annonncement  of  the  fiital  events  in 
Candy  opened  the  real  state  of  affiurs  in  the 
island.  At  this  time,  all  the  resources  of 
India  were  required  for  the  efficient  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  war.  But  Ceylon  could 
not  be  left  to  ruin  ;  and  between  the  29th  of 
July,  when  the  danger  first  became  known, 
and  the  suoceding  November,  the  island  was 
reinforced  from  India  by  two  detachments  of 
the  king's  troops,  amounting  respectiyely  to 
two  hundred  and  eight-two  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  by  five  hundred  Bengal 
volunteers,  and  three  hundred  Madras  sepoys. 

The  effects  of  the  separation  of  Ceylon  from 
the  government  of  India  were  thus  not  left  for 
any  long  period  to  be  conjectured.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  separation  was  effected  the  fruits 
began  to  appear.  The  consequences  had  been 
foreseen  and  foretold  by  the  governor-general, 
but  his  warnings  experienced  the  fate  that 
usually  awaits  advice  which  runs  counter  to 
men's  prejudices  and  interests.  Prediction 
bad  now  become  fact.  "Under  the  new 
constitution,"  said  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
"  treaties  have  been  concluded  and  a  war  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  government  of  Ceylon 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  gover- 
nor-general ;  the  expenses  of  that  war  have, 
however,  been  supplied  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  government-general,  and  the  calamities 
which  have  attended  the  progress  of  the  war 
have  occasioned  demands  for  troops  from  the 
goTemment-general.  Whether  the  war  in  Cey- 


lon could  have  been  altogether  avoided ;  whether 
its  commencement  could  have  been  postponed  to 
a  more  convenient  season  ;  or  whether  its  con- 
duct could  have  been  improved,  and  an  early 
and  honourable  peace  established  upon  per- 
manent foundations,  are  questions  which  it  is 
neither  my  present  duty  nor  intention  to 
examine ;  but  it  is  evident  that  every  arrange- 
ment connected  with  these  questions  might 
have  been  formed  with  greater  advantage 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  power  which 
must  ultimately  furnish  the  supplies  for  war 
and  provide  the  securities  of  peace.  Had 
the  government  of  Ceylon  remained  sub- 
ordinate to  this  government,  the  war  in 
that  island,  if  deemed  necessary,  would  have 
been  undertaken  after  a  deliberate  preparation 
of  sufficient  resources,  and  after  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  most  effectual  means  of  sup- 
plying them.  This  government  could  not 
have  been  taken  by  surprise  with  respect  to 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  war,  or  to  its 
result ;  and  an  opportunity  would  have  been 
afforded  of  apportioning,  at  an  early  period  of 
time,  to  the  service  in  Ceylon  such  aid  as 
might  have  appeared,  on  a  just  comparison  of 
objects  and  means,  to  be  compatible  with  due 
attention  to  other  branches  of  the  service  in 
India,  or  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Ceylon.  The  independence  of  Ceylon 
has  placed  all  these  considerations  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  who 
was  unapprized  of  the  approach  of  war  in 
Ceylon  until  it  had  actually  commenced,  and 
of  the  probable  demand  for  considerable  rein- 
forcements in  Ceylon,  until  a  war  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India  had  limited  the  means  of 
furnishing  I 
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The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Scindia  and 
the  rajah  of  Berar  did  not  relieve  the 
British  government  from  all  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  Mahratta  enemies,  nor  allow  of 
the  immediate  recall  of  its  armies  from  the 
field.  Holkar  was  to  have  aided  those  two 
chiefs  against  the  English,  and  actually  des- 
patched for  the  purpose  a  body  of  troops 
under  a  military  adventurer  known  as  Ameer 
Khan ;  but  the  commander,  hearing  of  the  glo- 
rious battle  of  Assye,  became  too  much  alarmed 
to  proceed,  and  returned  to  his  employer. 
Holkar  participated  in  the  fright  of  his  ser- 
vant to  an  extent  sufficient  to  restrain  him 
from  taking  any  decisive  steps  against  the 


English  ;  but  he  endeavoured  by  correspond- 
ence to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  native  princes 
against  them.  He  also  plundered  the  territo- 
ries of  some  of  the  allies  and  dependents  of  the 
British  government ;  and  though  this  was  by 
no  means  an  unequivocal  demonstration  of 
enmity,  seeing  that  it  is  the  Mahratta  custom  to 
plunder  friends  and  foes  with  the  greatest  im- 
partiality, it  was  justly  deemed  proper  to 
warn  him  against  a  repetition  of  such  acts,  and 
to  take  measures  for  defending  the  territories 
of  the  Company  and  their  allies  from  attacks 
which  there  was  some  reason  to  apprehend. 
General  Lake  accordingly  took  up  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  restrain  Holkar's  pre- 
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dfttory  operations  in  the  quarter  where  they 
were  most  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  also,  nnder 
inatmctionB  from  the  gOFemor-grenenl,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  that  ohief,  expressing  the 
disposition  of  the  British  government  to  lea^e 
him  in  the  unmolested  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity, provided  he  would  abstain  from  acts  of 
aggression  against  that  government  and  its 
allies.  In  proof  of  his  amicable  intentions,  he 
was  required  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
menacin^rposition  which  i  thad  taken  up,  to  retire 
within  his  own  territories,  and  to  abstain  from 
exacting  tribute  from  the  allies  of  the  Com- 
pany, uolkar  was  also  invited  to  send  vakeels 
to  the  British  camp,  to  make  known  his  wishes 
and  form  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  relations  of  friendship.  After  a  consider- 
able time,  during  which  Holkar  occupied  him- 
self in  addressing  friendly  letters  to  General 
Lake,  and  letters  to  the  surrounding  princes 
filled  with  denunciations  of  the  nation  and 
government  which  General  Lake  represented, 
vakeels  were  despatched  by  him  to  the  British 
camp.  They  were^  as  usual  with  Mahratta 
negotiators,  unfurnished  with  powers  to  con- 
clude any  engagement;  their  function  was 
simply  to  communicate  the  demands  of  their 
master.  These  demands  were,  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  collect  cAo«<  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  ancestors — a  custom  whkh  Hol- 
kar regarded  as  too  laudable  (to  say  nothing 
of  its  profitableness)  to  be  relinquished ;  that 
certain  possessions  formerly  held  byhis&mily, 
including  twelve  peigunnafas  in  the  Doab,anda 
pergnnnah  in  Bundlecund,  should  be  given  to 
him ;  that  the  country  of  Hurriana  ^ould  be 
transferred  to  him ;  the  countzy  then  in  his  pos- 
session guaranteed,  and  a  treaty  oonoluded 
with  him  on  the  same  terms  as  with  Scindia. 
As  these  terms  were  not  proposed  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  being  accepted,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  their  reasonableness  or  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  them  forward.  They  were  of 
course  rejected,  with  a  natural  expression  of 
astonishment  on  the  part  of  General  Lake  that 
they  should  have  been  submitted.  With  refer- 
ence to  a  promise  formerly  given  by  Holkar,  the 
vakeels  were  asked  whetiier  their  chief  would 
withdraw  his  troops  from  their  offBUsive  posi- 
tion. The  answer  was  explicit  far  beyona  the 
ordinary  measure  of  Mahratta  candour ;  it  was, 
that  Holkar  would  not  consider  the  promise 
binding  unless  the  demands  which  they  had 
made  on  his  behalf  should  be  complied  with. 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  conference,  the 
▼akeels  intimated  that  some  relaxation  of  the 
terms  might  be  made.  The  British  commander 
replied  by  referring  to  former  connections 
with  Holkar ;  and  requirinff,  as  an  indbpensa- 
ble  preliminary  to  negotiation,  the  immediate 
return  of  the  chief  to  his  own  possessions.  It 
would  be  useless  to  follow  in  detail  the  pro- 
ffress  of  a  ne^tiation  distinguished  in  nothing 
from  others  m  which  Mahrattas  are  parties : 
the  negotiation  came  to  an  end,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  must^  without  any  arrangement 
being  efiected ;   and  orders  were  issued  to 


General  Lake  and  General  Wellesley  to  com* 
mence  hostile  operations  against  Holkar  both 
in  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan.  These  orders 
were  dated  the  16  th  of  April,  1804.  General 
Wellesley  had  some  time  before  received  a 
menacing  letter  from  Holkar,  demanding  the 
cession  of  certain  provinces  in  the  Deccan  as 
the  condition  of  peace ;  and  adding  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  though  Holkar  might  be  unable 
to  oppose  the  British  artillery  in  the  field, 
"countries  of  many  ooss  should  be  overrun, 
and  plundered  and  burnt;"  that  General 
Lake  "should  not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for 
a  moment ;  and  that  calamities  would  fall  on 
lacs  of  human  beings  in  continued  war,  by  the 
attacks  of"  Hollur's  "army,  whidi  over- 
whelm like  the  waves  of  the  sea."  One  of 
those  admirable  military  qualities  whidi  pre- 
eminently distinguished  the  great  commander 
to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  and  which 
has  greatly  contributed  to  his  briUiant  success^ 
was,  the  habit  of  learing  nothing  to  chance,  or 
to  a  hasty  and  unpremeditated  arrangement^ 
when  the  opportnmty  existed  of  making  pre- 
vious provision  to  meet  coming  events.  la 
the  exercise  of  this  comprehensive  prudence. 
General  Wellesley  forthwith  proceeded  to 
place  the  troops  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand in  a  state  of  equipment  for  active  ser- 
vice, and  to  rdnforoe  the  corps  in  Guzerat. 
On  receiving  orders  for  the  commencement  of 
hostile  operations.  General  Wellesley  directed 
Colonel  Murray,  commanding  the  force  in  that 
province,  to  march  with  the  greater  part  of  it 
tor  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  such  manna-  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  He  likewise  addressed 
the  resident  at  Scindia's  court,  calling  for  the 
aid  of  that  chieftain's  army  in  support  of  the 
common  cause  of  the  allies.  Scindia  promised 
to  comply,  and  to  adopt  the  measures  sug- 
gested by  General  Wellesley^. 

Holkar  had  been  at  Ajmeer,  within  the 
territories  of  Scindia — ostensibly  for  purposes 
of  devotion,  for  Hindoo  robbers  are  remarkably 
devout.  His  devotions  bein^  completed,  he 
returned  through  the  territories  of  the  nyah 
of  Jyenaghur,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  with  a  considerable  body  of  horse, 
engaged  in  a  series  of  predatory  occupations^ 
which  it  may  be  presumed  his  recent  visit  to 
Ajmeer  had  sanctified.  To  protect  the  city 
of  Jyenaghur,  Gbneral  Lake  made  a  detach- 
ment of  three  battalions  of  native  infimtry, 
which  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Monson,  of  the  King's  76th  regiment. 
Their  approach  disturbed  Holkar  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Tocation,  and  caused  him  to  retire 
with  some  precipitancy  to  the  southward.  He 
was  followed  by  General  Lake,  the  detaoh- 
ment  under  Colonel  Monson  continuing  in 
advance.  On  the  10th  of  May,  a  detachment 
was  made  from  the  main  body  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Tonk  Bampoora,  a  Bajpoot  town 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  camtal  of  Jye- 
naghur, in  the  occupation  of  Holkar.  The 
detachment^  consisting  of  three  battalions  of 
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satiTe  in&ntiy,  a  regiment  of  Dfttive  cavaliy, 
and  a  proportion  of  artillery,  was  commanded 
by  Lientenant-oolonel  Don.  The  attack  was 
made  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  May.  Colonel  Don  advanced  with  his 
party  undisoovered  to  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  gateway ;  they  were  then 
fired  upon  by  a  picquet  on  their  right,  bat  the 
party  moved  on  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption. On  coming  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  passage  they  encountered  a  smart  fire 
from  the  rampart  This  was  returned  by  a 
fire  of  musketiy,  which  did  considerable  execu- 
tion among  the  men  on  the  ramparts.  The 
first  gate  was  then  successfully  blown  open ; 
the  m-e  of  musketry  being  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  dislodging  the  people  who  occupied 
the  works.  The  second  gate,  being  out  of 
repair,  was  not  shut;  the  third  and  fourth 
were  blown  open,  and  the  British  force  entered 
the  town.  While  some  of  the  assailants  scoured 
the  ramparts,  Colonel  Don  pushed  on  with  the 
remainder  to  a  small  gateway  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tort,  through  wluch  the  enemy 
were  making  their  escape.  The  success  of 
this  attempt  deprived  Holkar  of  the  only 
footing  that  be  had  in  Hindostan  north  of  the 
Chumbul.     The  country  commanded  by  the 


fort  of  Tonk  Bampoora  neoeesarily  passed 

'  epocooeoors  of  the  fort. 

Holkar,  however,  had  fled  so  rapidly,  and  to 


under  the  oontrol  of  the  i 


such  a  distance^  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient 
for  the  main  bodv  of  the  British  army  to  at- 
tempt following  him ;  and  General  Lake  deter- 
mined to  march  his  troops  back  into  quarters, 
leaving  to  Colonel  Monson,  with  the  detach- 
ment under  his  command,  the  duty  of  guarding 
against  the  return  of  Holkar,  while  Colonel 
Murray,  it  was  expected,  was  movinjgf  against 
him  fxbm  Guxerat.  This  determination  of  the 
oommander-in-ehief  seems  to  be  little  in  accord- 
ance with  his  general  character  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  understand  why  the  main  body  of  the  army 
could  not  keep  the  field  as  well  as  Colonel 
Monson's  detachment.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  General  Lake's  army  was  sufiering  much 
in  health  firom  the  operation  of  the  hot  winds, 
and  that  the  cattle  were  perishing  from  want 
of  forage.  Colonel  Monson  s  detachment,  being 
oompoeed  entirely  of  infiintry,  would  have 
fewer  wants  than  a  force  of  which  a  large  pro- 
portion was  cavalry ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  want  of  cavulry  it  would  possess  fewer 
liMsilities  for  supplying  its  necessities.  The 
retrograde  movement  of  General  Lake  seems 
also  to  have  been  subject  to  difficulties  and 
hardships  not  inferior  to  those  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  attend  his  advance,  and 
the  loss  of  men  almost  incredible^  with  reference 
to  the  fact  tkat  they  never  met  an  enemy,  ex- 
cepting a  few  robbers  of  lower  mde  tium  the 
freebooters  whom  the  anny  had  advanced  to 
punish.  The  march  was  at  length  completed 
and  the  troops  dispersed  to  their  allotted 
stations. 

Although  the  celerity  of  Holkar's  retreat 
had  rendered  it  impracticable  for  Uie  English 


army  to  keep  near  him,  bis  movements  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Hindostanee 
cavalry  despatched  for  the  purpose.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  parties ;  one  commanded  by 
Captain  Gardiner,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  rajah  of  Jyenaghur,  the  other  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lucan,  of  the  king's  service.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  Colonel  Ganiiner  learned  that  a 
native  chieftain  named  Tantia,  in  the  interest 
of  Holkar,  was  encamped  with  a  considerable 
force  at  no  great  distance  from  hiuL  With  the 
assistance  of  Lieutenant  Lucan  this  place  was 
attacked,  and  the  whole  of  the  infimtry, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand,  sur- 
rendered, on  condition  of  being  escorted  to 
the  camp  of  Bappoojee  Scindia,  who  com- 
manded tee  troops  which  Dowlut  Bow  Scindia, 
in  ostensible  conformity  with  his  engagements^ 
had  put  in  motion  against  Holkar.  There  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  released,  under  promise 
of  never  serving  against  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

In  another  quarter  the  British  arms  met 
with  reverses.  Ameer  Khan,  with  a  large 
body  of  predatory  horse,  fell  suddenly  on  two 
companies  of  British  sepoys  and  about  fifty 
artiUenrmen,  employed  in  the  trenches  affainst 
a  smaU  fort  in  Bundlecund,  destroyed  the 
whole  party,  and  carried  off  their  guns  and 
tumbriuL  According  to  this  marauder's  re- 
port he  gained  other  advantages,  but  the 
English  accounts  vary  from  his  own  ;  and  as 
he  entirely  foreets  to  record  his  subsequent 
defeat  and  the  dispersion  of  his  force,  though 
sufficiently  notorious,  it  is  evident  that  his 
statement  caimot  be  admitted  without  a  minute 
inquiry  into  its  truth,  which  the  importance 
of  the  facts  \a  not  sufficient  to  warrant. 

The  triffing  disasters  sustained  in  Bundle- 
cund were  succeeded  by  others  £ur  more 
serious.  Subsequently  to  the  capture  of  Tonk 
Bampoora,  Colond  Don,  with  so  many  of  his 
detacnment  as  were  not  required  for  the 
garrison  of  that  place,  joined  Colonel  Monaon, 
who,  thus  reinforced,  moved  in  the  direction 
of  Kotah,  and  arrived  in  its  vicinity  early  in 
June.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  troope 
in  the  service  of  the  rajah  of  Kotah.  Pur- 
suing a  southerly  course,  he  advanced  to  the 
strong  pass  of  Mokundra,  where  he  halted  a 
few  days  to  collect  supplies;  after  which,  re- 
suming his  march,  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of 
July,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress  of 
Hinglaisghur,  an  old  possession  of  Holkar's 
fiunUy,  and  held  in  his  name  bv  a  garrison  of 
eight  hundred  foot  and  three  hnn<&ed  horse. 
It  was  assailed  on  the  2nd,  and  carried  with 

Seat  rapidity  and  inconsiderable  loss.  Colonel 
onsen  subsequently  advanced  his  position 
about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  Mokundra  pass, 
to  a  place  where  he  was  informed  supplies 
could  be  obtained,  and  firom  which  also  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  communicate  with  Colonel 
Murray,  at  that  time  on  his  march  fromGuxerat 
towardsOujein  with  a  considerable  detachment. 
Colonel  Monson's  corps  had  been  originally  un- 
accompanied by  cavalry,  but  before  this  period 
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it  bad  been  joined  by  two  bodies  of  irregular 
horse,  one  (already  mentioned)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Lucan,  the  other  com- 
manded by  Bappoojee  Scindia. 

Colonel  Murray,  after  advancing  a  certain 
distance  towards  Oujein,  became  suddenly 
alarmed  ;  resolved  to  retire  behind  the  Siahie 
river,  and  actually  fell  back  for  the  purpose. 
This  retrograde  movement  gave  confidence  to 
Holkar,  who,  after  his  retreat,  had  taken  post 
in  Malwa,  with  the  Chumbul  river  between 
him  and  Colonel  Monson.  This  post  he  now 
quitted,  and  recroased  the  river  with  his  whole 
army.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Colonel 
Monson  to  attack  Holkar,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence, as  it  is  represented,  of  motives  arising 
from  various  causes — a  deficiency  of  grain  in 
bis  camp,  the  absence  of  a  detachment  employed 
to  bring  up  a  supply,  and  of  another  part  of 
bis  force  that  was  on  its  march  to  join  him 
from  Hinelaiflghur,  but  above  all,  the  retreat 
of  Colonel  Murray- — he  determined  to  retire 
to  the  Mokundra  pass — a  determination  in- 
duced, it  is  said,  by  the  treacherous  advice  of 
Bappoojee  Scindia.  Accordingly,  at  four  Id 
the  morning,  on  the  8th  of  July,  he  sent  off 
the  whole  of  his  baggage  and  stores  to  Soonarah, 
the  troops  remaining  on  the  ground  of  encamp- 
ment, in  order  of  battle,  till  half-past  nine. 
The  in&ntry  then  moved  oS,  the  cavalry  being 
left  on  the  ground  with  orders  to  follow  in 
half  an  hour,  and  to  send  Colonel  Monson  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  Holkar's  motions.  The 
in&ntry  met  with  no  interruption ;  but  after 
marching  about  twelve  miles,  a  report  reached 
them,  that  at  a  considerable  distance  in  their 
rear  Lieutenant  Lucan*s  cavalry  had  been 
attacked  by  the  whole  of  that  of  Holkar. 
Colonel  Monson  immediately  formed  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  and  was  proceeding  to  the 
support  of  the  party  attacked,  when  Bappoojee 
Scindia  arrived  with  the  fearful  intelligenoe 
that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  situation  to 
receive  support.  They  had  been  nearly  cut  to 
pieces,  and  their  gallant  commander,  dread- 
fully wounded,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  said  that  this  catastrophe  was 
occasioned  by  the  cavalry  having  remained 
longer  on  the  field  than  Colonel  Monson  in< 
tended. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
00  large  a  portion  of  his  force,  Colonel  Monson 
resumed  his  march  towards  the  Mokundra 
pass,  which  he  reached  on  the  following  day 
without  molestation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July  a  larg^ 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  their 
appearance,  and  their  numbers  continued 
gradually  to  increase  till  noon  on  the  11th, 
when  Holkar,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  be- 
coming his  character,  sent  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Monson,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  guns 
and  small  arms  of  the  British  force.  On 
receiving  a  refusal — for  it  need  scarcely  be 
stated  that  the  insolent  demand  was  refused — 
Holkar  divided  his  force  into  three  bodies, 
which  at  the  same  point  of  time  attacked  the 


front  and  flanks  of  Colonel  Monson's  corpt. 
The  assailants  were  bravely  repulsed ;  bnt» 
not  dismayed  by  their  first  £ulure,  they 
repeatedly  returned  to  the  attack,  and  were 
as  often  driven  back  with  severe  Ices.  Findin|^ 
that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  men 
whose  arms  he  had  coolly  demanded,  Holkar 
drew  off  his  troops  to  the  distance  of  about 
four  milee,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  infantry 
and  guns. 

The  brave  resistance  offered  by  the  British 
force  on  this  occasion,  is  but  a  brilliant  speck 
in  the  train  of  disaster  and  suffering.  Colonel 
Monson  had  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Mo- 
kundra, but  fearful  that  the  enemy  might  get 
to  his  rear  and  cut  off  his  communication  with 
the  pass  and  with  the  town  of  Kotah,  which 
was  the  only  place  from  whence  he  could 
obtain  supplies—adverting,  moreover,  to  the 
circumscribed  nature  of  his  position,  to  the 
reputed  strength  of  Holkar's  force,  and  the 
suppoeed  weight  and  number  of  tiiat  chief- 
tain's guns,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  retreat 
to  Kotah  ;  and  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  that  he  left  his  camp 
standing  to  deceive  the  enemy.  His  march  to 
Kotah  was  performed  under  inclement  skies 
and  through  an  inundated  country,  and  when 
he  arriv^,  fresh  difliculties  awaited  him. 
The  raiah  declined  to  admit  the  British  troops 
into  the  town,  and  declared  that  he  oould 
furnish  no  provisions,  of  which  they  began  to 
be  greatly  in  want.  Colonel  Monson  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  pursue  his  march 
amidst  nearly  all  the  privation  and  suffering 
which  can  attend  the  movement  of  an  army. 
On  the  15th  July  the  guns  became  so  firmly 
embedded  in  the  mud  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  road  by  which  they  had  to  be  trans- 
ported, as  to  defy  all  the  efforts  made  to 
extricate  them.  They  were  oonaeqnently 
spiked  and  abandoned.  The  march  was  then 
continued  through  a  country  completely  under 
water.  The  Chumbulee  nvulet  was  crossed, 
and  on  the  29th  the  whole  of  the  oorps  was 
at  Tonk  Rarapoora.  On  its  ^rogrress  several 
trifling  oonflicts  took  place,  m  all  of  which 
the  character  of  the  British  troops  was  main- 
tained. 

As  soon  as  the  ntwition  of  Colonel  Monson 
at  Mokundra  had  become  known  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  a  reinforcement  of  two 
battalions  of  sepoys,  with  four  six-poundera 
and  two  howitzers,  and  a  bodyof  Hindostanee 
cavalry,  had  been  despatched  from  Agra  to 
his  relief,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  grain.  This 
reinforoement  joined  Colonel  Monson  at  Tonk 
Rampoora,  where  he  remained  for  several 
days,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
stand.  He,  however,  finally  Resumed  his 
retreat,  but  not  until  the  enemy  were  close 
upon  him.  On  the  22nd  of  August  he  arrived 
at  the  Banas  river,  which  was  so  swollen  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  cross.  A  halt 
was  thus  unavoidable,  and  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  assemblage  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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detachment.  On  the  24  ih  the  river,  being 
fordable,  was  croned  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
A  sharp  action  took  place,  in  which  a  Bingle 
battalion  of  native  infantry  not  only  resisted 
an  attack  of  the  enemy,  bat  charged  and 
drove  them  from  several  of  their  guns,  which, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  retain.  So 
far  from  carrying  off  the  enemy's  gans,  the 
British  commander  was  unable  to  secure  his 
own  baggage,  the  whole  of  which  was  aban- 
doned to  tacilitate  the  retreat  of  the  corps  to 
Kooshailgfaur,  which  he  reached  on  the  night 
of  the  28th. 

At  Koosbailgbur  Colonel  Monson  found  a 
party  consisting  of  six  companies  of  sepoys, 
which  he  had  sent  forward  under  Captain 
NichoU,  with  the  treasure  of  the  detachment, 
the  day  preceding  the  action  at  the  Banas 
river.  This  partv,  on  the  night  of  its  arrival, 
had  been  attacked  by  a  body  of  troops  belong* 
ing  to  Scindia,  but  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  post  till  the  morning,  when  the  whole  of 
the  detachment,  with  a  company  of  native 
infiantrv  previously  stationed  at  Kooshailghur, 
entered  the  fort,  having  learned  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Scindia's  commander  to  levy  a 
contribution  on  the  town,  though  it  belonged 
to  the  rajah  of  Jeypore,  an  ally  of  the  British 
government.  Here  a  formiJ  demand  was 
made  by  the  Mahratta  leader,  of  the  surrender 
of  all  the  elephants,  treasures,  and  arms  of 
the  detachment ;  on  compliance  with  which. 
Captain  NichoU  was  ffraciousl^  assured  he 
should  be  permitted  to  depart  without  molest- 
ation, while  refusal  was  to  be  visited  by  a 
cannonade.  This  was  not  an  empty  threat, 
for  a  battery  of  ten  guns  was  opened  on  the 
fort ;  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  a  body  of 
Scindia's  in&ntry  entered  the  town,  m>m 
which  position  they  were  immediately  driven 
by  a  party  of  sepoys,  not  ezoeeding,  if  it 
amounted  to,  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  led  by  Lieutenant  Harriott.  Captain 
NichoU  intended  to  follow  up  this  success  by 
storming  the  batteiy,  but  the  Scindians  pru- 
dently disappointed  him  by  moving  off  the 
guns  to  their  camp. 

At  Kooshailghur  Colonel  Monson's  difficul- 
ties thickened.  He  had  expected  to  find  there 
^ye  battaUona^  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Jeypore,  but  they 
had  ^n  withdrawn  before  his  arrival.  The 
whole  of  Holkar's  cavalry  were  gathering  and 
encamping  around  him  ;  and  at  this  moment, 
when  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  every  single 
man  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  he  dis- 
covered a  correspondence  between  some  native 
oommissioned  officers  and  HoUuur,  having  for 
its  object  the  transfer  of  certain  battaUons  to 
the  enemy.  The  danger  being  known,  mea- 
sures of  precaution  were  t»en;  but  the 
greater  part  of  two  companies  of  infantry 
deserted,  with  about  four  hundred  of  the 
irr^ular  horse.  Colonel  Monson  left  Koo- 
shailghur on  the  day  after  his  arrival;  and 
having  formed  his  detachment  into  an  oblong 
square^  resumed  his  march.    The  enemy  fol- 


lowed ;  harassing  them  by  repeated  attempte 
to  charge,  which  were  met  with  exemplary 
coolness  and  spirit.  At  sunset,  on  the  28tn 
of  August,  the  detachment  was  at  the  Biana 
pass,  where  it  was  intended  to  halt  for  the 
night,  the  march  having  been  continued  from 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  troops 
having  been  caUed  upon  not  long  before  to 
repel  a  dMperato  chuge  from  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  The  reception  given  to  the  enemy 
deterred  them  from  immediately  renewing  the 
attempt,  but  their  guns  arrived  at  the  Biana 
pass  simultaneously  with  the  British  force, 
and  the  halt  of  the  latter  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  a  powerful  cannonade. 
This  compeUed  Colonel  Monson  to  proceed ; 
and  from  this  period  the  order  and  regularity 
which  had  preriously  been  maintained  appears 
to  have  been  lost.  Separate  portions  of  the 
detachment  made  their  way,  in  their  own 
manner,  to  Agra,  and  by  the  81st  aU  who 
es^ped  the  enemv  had  arrived  there. 

The  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson  must  be 
placed  among  the  most  lamentable  transac- 
tions which  the  history  of  British  India 
presents  to  notice.  The  sufferings  of  so  many 
brave  men  as  were  involved  in  the  calamity, 
the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  Uves  as  were 
unavoidably  sacrificed  to  purchase  the  safety 
of  the  remainder,  appeals  strongly  to  those 
feeUogs  of  sympathy  which  are  awakened 
when,  ceasing  to  regard  an  armv  as  a  wbole^ 
ceasing  to  view  it  as  a  vast  machine  framed  to 
effect  great  objects — ^we  contemplate  its  mem* 
bers  as  individual  men,  influenced  by  ffood 
and  evil  circumstances,  Uke  those  for  n^om 
their  swords  are  drawn,  and  on  whom  the 
history  of  an  eventful  campaign  aoto  but  as  an 
exciting  romance.  The  fate  of  those  who  fell, 
and  of  those  who  survived  to  undeigo  renewed 
trials  and  privations,  was  the  more  bitter^ 
bcMuse,  with  regard  to  them,  the  conqueror's 
triumph  secured  not  the  conqueror's  reward. 
In  all  their  conflicts  with  the  enemy  the 
EngUsh  were  successful ;  but  the  ear  of  the 
dving  soldier  was  not  solaced  by  the  shout  of 
victory,  which  told  him  that  the  field  had  been 
won  and  would  be  held  by  his  countrymen  and 
comrades  ;  nor  could  he  who  had  escaped  the 
dauffers  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded 
exult  in  the  reflection  that  the  only  remaining 
duty  was  to  pursue  thoee  whom  he  had  aided 
in  discomfitinff.  When  the  enemy  were  re- 
peUed,  the  only  hope  afforded  by  success  waa 
that  time  might  be  gained  for  pursuing  the 
movement  which  was  to  carry  the  victors 
farther  from  the  enemy — the  only  prospect 
bdfbre  the  soldier  was  a  repetition  of  similar 
confficts,  under  circumstances  of  equal  or 
g^reater  discouragement. 

An  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  disaster 
wiU  tend  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  misfortune 
resulUog  from  causes  which  could  not  have 
been  guarded  against ;  it  wiU  also  evince  that 
the  blame  attached  to  it  extends  to  more  thaa 
one  person.  When  General  Lake  detached 
Colonel  Monson,  his  orders  were  that  the 
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latter  ahonld  remain  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  main  army  as  might  enable  him  to  receive 
support  from  it.  Tet  General  Lake,  not  long 
afterwards,  retired  with  his  army  to  canton- 
ments, leaving  Oolonel  Monson  without  the 
power  of  obtaining  that  support  which  he 
had  previously  thought  it  necessary  to  pre- 


Oolonel  Monson,  however,  increased  the 
danger  by  advancing  beyond  the  position  wliich 
he  had  b«en  instructed  to  take.  This  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  passes  of  Bhoondee  and 
Lakery,  in  the  chain  of  mountains  to  the  south- 
ward of  Tonk  Rampoora.  He  thought  that 
advantage  would  arise  from  advancing  to  Mo- 
kundra^  which  he  represented  as  a  place  equallv 
defensible.  Subsequently  he  extended  his  ad- 
vance even  hr  beyond  Mokundra,  thus  greatly 
adding  to  the  distance  between  his  detadiment 
and  the  army  which  had  receded  from  it.  He 
did  not,  however,  calculate  on  being  attacked 
— ^the  return  of  Holkar  was  a  step  for  which 
the  English  commander  was  qnite  unprepared. 
He  believed  the  freebooting  chief  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  offoring  any  serious  annoy- 
ance, and  this  belief  was  shared  by  General 
Lake.  The  last-named  officer,  addressing  the 
governor-general,  says: — "At  this  period" — 
the  period  when,  having  resolved  to  leave 
Colonel  Monson^s  detachment  in  the  field,  he 
withdrew  his  own  army  into  cantonments — 
"At  this  period  I  was  informed  from  all  quar- 
ters that  Holkar's  pecuniary  resources  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb;  tiiat  his  army  was 
filled  with  terror  and  dismay;  and  that  his 
troops,  who  before  had  been  mutinous  and  dis- 
contented, were  now  deserting  from  hun  in 
great  numbers.  These  representations  were 
rendered  more  probable  from  the  consideration 
that  a  suooessral  war  is  necessary  to  retain 
together  an  army,  and  to  support  the  confidence 
of  troops  whose  diief  bond  of  union  is  plunder. 
I  therefore  gave  them  considerable  credit,  al- 
though I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
information,  and  was  aware  of  the  exaggera- 
tion which  the  natives  of  this  country  give  to 
all  their  relations.  The  reduced  state  of  the 
enemy's  power  and  resources,  and  the  ^reat 
distance  to  which  he  had  prosecuted  his  flight, 
appearing  to  me  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  have 
released  those  states  with  which  we  were  in 
alliance  from  all  hazard  of  future  depredations, 
and  to  have  deprived  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  of 
all  hopes  of  success  in  any  future  attempt  to 
invade  the  British  territories  in  Hindostan,  I 
determined  without  further  delay  to  withdraw 
the  main  army  to  their  respective  cantonments 
within  the  Company's  provinces."  Such  was 
the  source  of  the  errora  of  both  (General  Lake 
and  Colonel  Monson,  and  instances  of  similar 
delusions  are  not  unfrequent.  A  large  portion 
of  the  revenes  which  have  been  sustained  by 
the  British  nation  in  the  East  are  to  be  traced 
to  an  absurd  confidence  either  in  the  good 
faith  of  an  enemy,  or  in  his  weakness,  or  in 
his  want  of  disposition  to  attack. 

But  while  Colonel  Monson  did  not  entertain 


that  degree  of  apprehension  with  reganl  to 
Holkar  which  the  resources  of  that  chief  war- 
ranted, it  is  but  just  to  remember  that  be  did 
not  antidpite  that  complete  destitution  of  sup- 
port which  it  was  his  fate  to  experience.  Ha 
confided  in  the  advance  of  Colonel  Murray 
from  Guzerat;  and  to  the  extraordinaiy  con- 
duct of  that  officer  in  &lling  back,  the  ruin 
which  overtook  Colonel  Monson's  corps  may 
be  attributed.  Sent  forward  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  a  distance  at  which  no  aid 
could  be  furnished  within  a  reasonable  period 
— led  on  to  a  still  greater  distance  by  his  own 
ardent  temperament  and  his  reliance  on  the 
advance  of  Colonel  Murray— Colonel  Monson 
seems  to  have  felt  no  alarm  till  Holkar's  sud- 
den change  from  retreat  to  advance  roused 
him  to  even  more  than  a  just  sense  of  his  danger. 
From  this  moment  he  appean  to  have  lost  all 
oonfidenoe  in  himself,  and  to  have  possessed  no 
settied  plan  of  proceeding.  £Us  first  impres- 
sion was  to  engage  the  enemy;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  event,  its  eflbcts  ooold 
scarcely  have  been  worse  than  those  of  the 
tamer  course  which  he  preferred,  and  in  which 
he  persevered  till  he  reached  Agra.  He 
generally  avoided  the  enemy  when  practicable, 
although  when  forced  into  action  he  was  suc- 
cessful. Adverting  to  Holkar  having  been 
permitted  to  cross  the  Chumbul  unmolested. 
General  Lake  says: — "Perhaps  the  omission 
should  have  been  repaired  by  an  attack  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  that  could 
afterwards  be  obtained.  His  numbera  were 
certainly  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy;  but 
he  had  on  his  side  discipline,  approved  vidour, 
and  the  choice  of  position.  A  bold  effi>rt  was 
likewise  evidentiy  necessary  to  extricate  him 
from  his  situation,  and  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
and  misfortunes  inseparable  firom  a  rapid  re- 
treat." A  bolder  man  than  Colonel  Monson 
never  drew  a  sword ;  and  yet  his  retreat  before 
Holkar  was  bharaoteriaed  by  a  degree  of 
timidity  and  vacillation  of  which  the  military 
history  of  Great  Britain  presents  few  examples. 
He  meditated  .a  stand  at  Mokundn^  but  sud* 
den  alarm  induced  him  to  abandon  his  camp 
and  quit  that  place  with  singular  precipitation. 
At  Tonk  Rampoora  he  lingered  till  the  enemy 
was  dose  on  his  rear,  distracted,  as  it  appears^ 
between  the  orden  of  the  commander-in-chief 
forbidding  his  further  retreat,  and  his  own  oon- 
viction  that  retreat  was  inevitable.  The  fatal 
detention  at  this  place  led  to  all  the  calamities 
that  followed  in  rapid  succession,  till  discipline 
gave  way  before  them,  and  retreat  became 
flight. 

To  erase  the  scandal  biought  on  the  Britisih 
name  bv  the  unfortunate  result  of  Colonel 
Monson  s  movement,  every  resource  of  the 
government  was  immediately  employed.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  for  the  speedy  equipment  of 
several  distinct  armies,  destined  to  act  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  to  act  offensively.  The 
governor-general  avowed  his  decided  preforenoe 
for  such  a  plan,  as  compared  with  any  plans 
merely  defonsive;  and  his  judgment  on  this 
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point  entirely  coincided  with  that  of  his  die- 
tingniehed  brother. 

Among  the  first  and  most  important  mea- 
enres  of  preparation  was  the  establishment  of 
an  army  in  Hindostan,  equipped  for  light  move- 
ments, and  of  sofficient  strength  to  encounter, 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  the  main  body  of 
Holkars  force.  This  army,  it  was  proposed, 
should  be  commanded  by  General  Lake,  and 
joined  by  a  body  of  irresular  horae  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  iJlies.  All  reliance  on  merely 
defensive  operations  was  to  be  abandoned. 
Holkar  was  to  be  pressed,  if  possible,  to  an 
action,  and  if  the  attempt  should  &il,  to  be 
pursued  to  the  last  extromity.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief accordingly  miunched  on  the 
Srd  of  September  from  Cawnpore,  with  the 
whole  of  the  Buropean  cavalry  and  io&ntry  at 
that  place,  and  arrived  on  the  22nd  at  Agra. 
There  another  portion  of  the  intended  army 
of  Hindostan  had  been  assembled,  and  was  at 
this  time  encamped  at  Secundra,  about  six 
miles  distant  from  Agra.  The  assembled 
force  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  Euro- 
pean light  dragoons,  five  rmments  of  native, 
cavalry  and  the  horse  artillery,  the  king's 
76th  regiment  of  foot,  the  flank  companies 
of  the  king's  22Bd  foot,  ten  battalions  of 
native  infimtiy,  and  the  usual  proportion  of 
artillery. 

Holkar  had  taken  possession  of  Muttra^  the 
British  force  there  havine  abandoned  it  on  the 
8rd  September,  leaving  behind  them  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  and  baggage,  which,  together 
with  the  town,  fell  into  the  £inds  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  which 
marched  from  Secundra  on  the  1st  of  October, 
Holkar  drew  off  to  the  north-west^  along  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  Muttra  was  reoocupied 
by  a  force  under  Colonel  Don,  and  throe  suc- 
cessive attempts  were  made  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  on  the  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  of  October, 
to  bring  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  action,  but  in 
vain.  In  the  mean  time  his  infimtiy  and  guns 
had  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  Delhi,  and 
on  the  8th  of  October  they  arriyed  before  that 
dty. 

The  British  resident^  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
had  anticipated  the  visits  and  provided,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  for  the  consequences,  by 
calling  in  various  portions  of  troops,  regular 
and  irregular,  and  making  other  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  To  place  it  in  a 
defensible  state  was^  however,  no  easy  task. 
The  dty  is  of  great  extent ;  it  was  unprotected, 
except  lyy  a  wall  badly  constructed,  in  many 
places  without  a  parapet,  and  so  £ur  from  being 
capable  of  resisting  the  guns  of  the  enemy, 
unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  those  that  might 
be  discharged  in  its  defence.  Redoubts  were 
oonstructed  at  two  of  the  gates,  and  some 
partial  repdn  of  the  old  defences  performed. 
But,  after  all  had  been  effected,  the  means  of 
resistance  were  contemptible;  while  a  great 
part  of  the  troops  within  the  city  were  of  such 
a  description  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
either  upon  their  fidelity  or  their  courage,  and 


the  general  population  was  of  the  worst  cha- 
racter. 

Holkar's  army  amounted  to  about  seyenty 
thousand  men.  The  foroe  which  was  to  defend 
Delhi  against  this  overwhelming  host  consisted 
of  two  battalions  of  native  infimtry  and  four 
companies  of  another;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  these  were  obliged  to  be  devoted  to  tne  pro- 
tection of  the  palace  and  person  of  the  emperor. 
Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  were  about 
two  corps  of  irregular  horse,  and  the  same 
number  of  irregular  infantry,  and  a  corps  of 
matchlock-men.  But  all  the  irregular  horse 
deserted  on  the  approach  of  Holkar — some  of 
them  to  join  him — and  the  matchlock-men 
broke  into  mutiny.  The  mutiny  was  subdued 
by  severe  punishment,  but  most  of  the  corps 
subsequentiy  deserted. 

The  British  force  was  at  this  time  encamped 
under  the  walls;  they  were  soon  afterwards 
attacked  and  driven  into  the  town.  The 
enemy  then  brought  up  a  hundred  and  thirty 
guns  and  commenced  a  tremendous  cannonade. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  garrison  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Burn,  who,  with  his  corpse 
had  been  called  in  from  Saharuupore;  and  a 
soldier  better  calculated  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  could  not  have  been 
found.  Amidst  all  the  disheartening  droom- 
stances  of  that  situation  was  one  which  yet 
remains  to  be  noticed.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  impossible 
for  so  small  a  foroe  to  defend  both  the  dty  and 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  had  orderea  that 
the  former  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the 
exertions  of  the  gamson  should  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  defence  of  the  dtadel.  The  poli- 
tical resident  forwarded  this  order  to  Colonel 
Bum,  with  instructions  to  act  upcm  it  He 
subsequentiy  went  in  person  to  require  com- 
pliance ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Colond  Bum, 
m  addition  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  excel- 
lent judgment  and  noble  spirit,  had  fortified 
himself  with  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  officers 
in  whom  he  placea  confidence,  and  had  deter* 
mined  not  to  abandon  the  city.  He  was  re- 
minded of  the  peril  which  he  incurred ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  encounter  it 

The  cannonade  oommenced  by  Holkar  was 
oontinued,  without  intermisdon,  day  and 
night.  It  was  evident  that  a  practicable 
breach  would  soon  be  effected,  and  Colonel 
Bum  resolved  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
besiegers  by  a  sortie.  This  was  made  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th  of  October,  when  a  party, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  men  of  the  battalion 
under  Cdonel  Bum,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
irregulars  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Rose, 
prooBeded  to  storm  the  enemy's  battery.  They 
succeeded  with  little  difficulty  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  it,  spiked  the  gnns^  and  retreated 
with  small  loss. 

On  the  18th  there  appeared  indications  of  an 
approaching  attack  of  a  formidable  character ; 
unusual  vi^lance  was  therefore  exerdsed  by 
tiie  garrison,  and  supporting  parties  were 
directed  to  be  in  readiness.    The  expectation 
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of  a  serions  attack  was  not  yain.  At  daybreak 
on  the  14th  tbe  enemy's  gnns  opened  in  every 
direction,  and,  under  cover  of  the  cannonade, 
a  lai^e  body  of  infantry,  with  ladders,  made 
an  assault  on  the  Lahore  gate.  This  was 
the  real  object  of  attack,  but  to  divert  the 
attention  of  tbe  besi^ed,  guns  were  pointed 
against  the  Ajmeer  gate,  and  a  British  officer 
was  there  mortally  wounded.  The  attack  on 
the  Lahore  gate,  which  the  enemy  confidently 
expected  to  cany,  signally  failed.  Tbe  assail- 
ants were  driven  back  in  confusion,  and  with 
considerable  loss,  leaving  behind  them  the 
ladders  by  which  they  were  to  have  gained 
entrance.  This  defeat  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely dispirited  the  enemy.  In  the  evening 
a  show  was  made  of  drawing  some  guns 
towards  the  Cashmere  gate,  which  subjected 
the  garrison  to  the  lalwur  of  making  some 
preparations  for  defence  there  ;  but  none  were 
needed.  The  disappointed  foe  retired  in  the 
Bight ;  and  at  daybreak  all  that  was  visible 
of  the  besiegers  of  Delhi  was  the  rear^guard  of 
their  cavalry,  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
successful  defence  of  a  place  of  no  strength, 
with  a  force  numerically  insufficient  to  affi>rd 
the  requisite  reliefs,  was  admirably  calculated 
to  revive  impressions  of  respect  for  the  British 
arms,  and  to  dissipate  the  unfiivourable  fed- 
ines  engendered  by  the  unfortuoate  retreat  of 
Colonel  Monson.  The  noble  determination 
evinced  at  this  critical  period  by  Colonel  Bum 
was  invaluable  to  his  country ;  and  justly  did 
the  political  resident  estimate  the  effscts  of 
the  gallant  exertions  made  by  that  officer  and 
his  troops.  "  The  fatigue,"  said  he,  "  suffered 
by  both  officers  and  men  could  be  exceeded  by 
nothinff  but  the  cheerfulness  and  patience 
with  wnich  it  was  endured ;  and  it  cannot  but 
reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  discipline, 
courage,  and  fortitude  of  British  troops,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Hindostan,  to  observe,  that  with  a 
smi^l  force  they  sustained  a  siege  of  nine  days, 
repelled  an  assault,  and  defended  a  dty  ten 
mues  in  circumference,  and  which  had  ever 
before  been  given  up  at  the  first  appearance  of 
an  enemy  at  its  gates."  This  eulogy  from  one 
who  had  recommended  a  difierent  course 
requires  neither  addition  nor  comment.  What 
might  have  followed  had  Colonel  Bum  acqui- 
esced in  the  views  of  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  resident,  and  had  the  loss  of  Delhi 
been  added  to  previous  disasters,  it  is  fearful  to 
imagine. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Delhi,  Holkar 
crossed  the  Jumna  at  the  ford  of  Panniput, 
threatening  to  desolate  the  British  territories 
in  the  Doab  with  fire  and  sword.  General  Lake 
arrived  at  Delhi  on  the  18th  of  October.  He  did 
not,  however,  enter  on  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
till  the  81st,  although  his  presence  at  Delhi 
could  answer  no  purpose.  The  delav  appears 
to  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  a  deficiency 
of  provisions  and  beasts  of  draugnt.  The  news 
of  Holkar's  irruption  into  the  British  provinces 
in  the  Doab  roused  him  to  exertion;  and 
detaching  a  force  under  General  Fraaer,  the 


second  in  command,  in  search  of  Holkar** 
infantry  and  guns.  General  Lake  resolved  to 
proceed  in  person  with  the  whole  of  the 
European  dragoons,  three  regiments  of  native 
cavalry,  the  horse  artillery,  and  the  reserve  of 
the  army,  consisting  of  two  companies  of 
European  and  three  battalions  of  native 
infantiy,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in 
the  Doab.  The  first  service  which  this  force 
was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to  relieve  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  garrison  of  Delhi 
and  his  battalion.  After  the  departure  of  the 
besiegers.  Colonel  Bum  had  quitted  Delhi  to 
proceed  to  his  station  at  Saharanpore,  from 
which  he  had  been  called  by  Colonel  Oohter- 
lony,  to  defend  the  imperial  capital.  The 
enemy's  horse  fell  in  with  hiff  party  near 
Candlah,  and  completely  surrounded  them ; 
but  Colonel  Bum,  clearing  a  road  with  grape- 
shot,  made  good  his  way  to  Shamlee,  where, 
getting  into  a  small  mud  fort,  he  prepared  for 
a  desperate  defence.  The  fort  was  about  a 
hundred  jtada  square.  The  party,  ill  supplied 
with  provisional,  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
,from  the  adjacent  town  of  Shamlee,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  place  manifested  a  strong 
feeling  of  hostility,  and  joined  Holkar's  dis- 
mounted horsemen  in  firittg  fix>m  the  town 
wall  with  matchlocks  on  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  fort.  About  a  hundred  British 
sepoys  thus  lost  their  lives.  In  this  extremity 
the  Mahometan  part  of  Colonel  Bum's  force 
were  subsisted  by  sacrificing  the  drauffht  bul- 
locks to  the  necessity  of  providing  food.  The 
EUndoos,  precluded  by  their  prejudices  from 
this  mode  of  sustaining  life,  had  been  without 
food  for  some  time,  when  the  approach  of 
General  Lake  relieved  them  from  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  Holkar's  troops  did  not  think 
fit  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Britidi  com- 
mander-in-cbie(  nor  even  to  take  any  steps 
towards  ascertaining  the  extent  and  nature 
of  bis  force.  No  sooner  were  the  clouds 
of  dust  which  announced  the  movement  of 
the  English  column  perceptible  than  the 
enemy  disappeared. 

A  few  days  alter  General  Lake  had  left 
Delhi,  the  division  under  €reneral  Eraser 
marched  in  pursuit  of  Holkar's  infiintry  and 
guns.  On  the  12th  of  November  he  arrived 
at  Goburdun,  where  from  the  heights  the 
enemy  were  visible,  encamped  between  a  deep 
tank  and  an  extensive  morass—their  riffbt 
covered  by  a  fortified  village,  and  their  left 
extending  to  the  fort  of  Deeg.  No  time  was 
lost  in  preparing  for  attacking  them.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  four 
battalions  of  sepoys  and  two  European  regi- 
ments marched  for  the  purpose.  A  detour  of 
considerable  extent  was  necessary  to  avoid 
the  morass,  but  at  daybreak  the  British  column 
arrived  at  the  fortified  village,  situate  on  a 
hill  which  covered  the  enemy's  right;  the 
troops  immediately  wheeled,  the  king's  76th 
regiment  and  two  of  the  battalions  forming  a 
first  line,  and  the  remainder  a  second.  'The 
76th  led  the  way,  with  its  wonted  alacrity  and 
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detenninfttioi],  bj  taking  poBBesdon  of  the 
Tillage;  which  was  no  sooner  accomplished 
than,  running  down  the  hill,  they  charged  and 
carried  the  first  range  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
under  a  tremendous  shower  of  round,  grape, 
and  chain  shot.  The  second  line  had  now 
reached  the  Tillage,  and,  on  disooyeriug  the 
76th  far  in  advance  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
mpidly  pushed  forward  to  their  support — 
the  Company's  first  European  regiment  being 
foremost,  and  the  two  sepoy  battalions  fol- 
lowing. The  two  remaining  battalions  were 
employed,  under  Major  Hammond,  in  watch- 
ing the  enemy's  brigades  and  guns  near  the 
morass,  and  keeping  them  in  check.  When 
the  first  range  of  guns  had  been  carried,  the 
▼ictors  were  opposed  by  a  most  destructive 
fire  from  the  second  range;  and  Creneral 
Fraser  losing  a  leg  by  a  cannon-shot,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Colonel  Monson. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  unhi4>py  accident 
which  had  befallen  their  commander,  the 
British  troops  advanced,  captured  the  second 
range  of  guns,  and  then  continued  to  charge 
battery  after  battery  for  a  space  of  two  miles, 
when,  being  close  under  the  walls  of  Deeg, 
they  were  fired  upon  from  the  fort.  While 
thus  pursuing  their  successes,  the  first  range 
of  guns  had  been  retaken  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  and  turned  against  the  English. 
But  the  advantage  was  enjoyed  for  a  very 
short  time.  Captain  Norford,  with  only 
twenty-eight  men,  retrieved  the  guns,  the  life 
of  the  galbint  officer  being  unhappily  sacrificed 
in  the  exploit. 

The  troops  who  had  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing the  batteries,  having  pursu^  their  success 
as  &r  as  was  practicable  towards  Deeg,  returned 
to  attack  the  body  which,  during  their  advance, 
bad  been  kept  in  check  by  the  battalions  under 
Major  Hammond,  lliat  officer,  with  the  aid 
of  three  six-pounders,  had  steadily  maintained 
bis  position  in  the  fiuse  of  a  heavy  fire  from 
artillery  fiir  superior  to  his  own.  Colonel 
Monson,  having  ordered  up  several  more  six- 
pounders,  moved  round  under  cover  of  their 
fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  who 
forthwith  made  a  precipitate  retreat  into  tiie 
morass,  where  great  numbers  perished.  Two 
battalions  of  sepoys  had  been  left  with  ^e 
baggage,  and  some  native  cavalry  had  been 
employed  in  watching  the  enemy's  horse. 
These  now  came  up  to  assist  in  securing  the 
guns  and  removing  the  wounded ;  and  the 
British  encamped  on  the  field  which  they  had 
so  gallantly  won. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  on  the  field  and  in 
the  morass,  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  two 
thousand,  and  eighty-seven  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  including 
some  which  Colonel  Monson  had  lost  on  his 
retreat.  The  victory  was  brilliant  and  com- 
plete, but  it  was  not  purchased  without  heavy 
loss.  The  English  return  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  hundred 
and  forty,  and  among  them  was  the  brave 
officer  who  had  planned  and  commanded  the 


attack  :  the  wound  of  General  Fraser  proved 
mortal,  and  he  survived  the  victory  only  a  few 
days. 

Holkar  was  destined  soon  to  sustain  another 
reverse.  Himself  and  his  cavalry  had  been  for 
several  days  flying  with  great  rapidity  before 
General  Lake,  pursued  with  even  greater 
rapidity  by  that  commander.  The  distance 
between  item  kept  gradually  diminishing 
until,  on  the  17th  of  November,  after  a  night 
march,  the  head  of  the  British  column  reached 
the  skirts  of  the  freebooter's  camp.  The 
horses  were  at  picket,  and  beside  them  lay 
their  riders,  wrapt  in  their  blankets,  sleeping. 
For  many  days  the  English  had  been  subject^ 
to  most  harassing  marches ;  and  within  the 
twenty-four  hours  immediately  preceding  their 
arrival  at  Holkar's  camp  they  had  marched 
fifty-eight  miles.  Their  &tigues  were,  how- 
ever, forgotten,  for  the  enemy  whom  they 
had  so  perseveringly  pursued  was  now  before 
them ;  and  on  the  preceding  evening  fresh 
vigour  had  been  giyen  to  their  hopes  by  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  glorious  batUe  of 
Deeg.  The  first  intimation  which  the  slum* 
bering  camp  of  Holkar  receiyed  of  the  presence 
of  the  English  was  a  discharge  of  grape  from 
their  horse-artiUeiy.  "It  awakened  some," 
says  Major  Thorn ;  "  but  sealed  many  in  an 
everbisting  sleep."  Before  the  surprise  caused 
by  this  fearful  warning  could  be  shaken  off, 
the  British  cavalry  dashed  into  the  camp  at 
full  gallop,  and  charging  in  all  directions,  the 
place  which  had  so  lately  been  the  seat  of 
repose  and  silence  resounded  with  the  clash  of 
swords,  the  shouts  of  an  excited  soldiery,  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying. 

Holkar  was  slow  to  believe  that  the  disturb- 
ance in  his  camp  could  be  occasioned  by 
General  Lake,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  a 
considerable  distance.  When  convinced  of  it, 
instead  of  taking  any  measures  for  the  safety 
of  his  army,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with 
the  troops  immediately  about  him,  rode  off  at 
full  speed.  The  £ftte  of  an  army  thus  aban- 
doned need  scarcely  be  related.  Dispersing 
in  every  direction,  some  mounted,  others  on 
foot,  tiieir  horses  being  too  much  jaded  to 
carry  them,  they  were  followed  and  cut  down 
in  vast  numbers  so  long  as  the  British  were 
able  to  continue  the  pursuit,  which  extended 
for  about  ten  miles.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in 
killed  was  computed  at  three  thousand,  but 
this  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  amount 
by  which  Holkar's  army  was  weakened.  By 
the  number  of  desertions  which  followed — by 
the  dropping  off  of  masses  of  fugitives,  who 
never  rejoined  the  ranks  of  their  master,  it  was 
believed  that  his  cavalry  force  had  been  dimi- 
nished to  the  extent  of  one -halt  On  the  part 
of  the  English,  only  two  men  were  killed  and 
about  twenty  wounded. 

Holkar  fled  across  the  Jumna,  followed  by 
General  Lake,  who,  on  the  28th  Novennber, 
arrived  at  Muttra.  Here  he  found  the  division 
under  Colonel  Monson,  which  had  retired  to 
this  place  to  deposit  the  wounded  at  the  battle 
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of  Deeg,  and  to  disenonmber  itielf  of  the  vast 

anantity  of  ordnanoe  which  fonned  part  of 
le  spoil  in  that  memorable  action.  The  gnns 
had  been  forwarded  to  Agra,  and  Colonel 
Monson,  it  ia  stated,  intended  to  fall  back 
bejond  Mnttra  but  for  the  arriyal  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  There,  howoTer,  alter  a 
separation  of  a  month,  the  two  branches  of 
the  army  met  under  circumstances  which  gaye 
just  ground  for  mutual  congiatulationa  The 
one  had  routed  Holkar's  in&ntry  and  divested 
him  of  most  of  his  ordnance :  the  other  had 
marched  about  five  hundred  miles,  not  a 
step  of  which  bad  been  taken  in  yain — ^had 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  force  on  which 
Holkar  munly  depended,  and  was  now  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  serrioe  that  might  tend  to 
conduct  the  war  to  a  satisfaotoiy  conclusion. 

The  first  duty  to  which  they  were  called  was 
to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore.  That  prince,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
been  among  the  earliest  of  the  Mahratta  tri- 
butaries to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  British 
goyemment  after  the  first  brilliant  successes 
of  Greneral  Lake,  and  great  relianoe  seems  to 
haye  been  placed  upon  his  fidelity.  He  had 
furnished  a  body  of  horse  to  act  with  the 
British  army,  and  which  was  thus  employed 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign.  Abiout 
the  period  of  Colonel  Monson's  retreat  some 
dreumstances  occurred  to  excite  suspicion  of 
the  rajah's  sincerity;  and  in  consequence  of 
information  which  reached  the  commander-in- 
chief,  a  person  named  Nerunffln  Lall  was 
seized  in  the  town  of  Muttra,  who,  on  exami- 
nation, confessed  that  he  had  been  employed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  carrying  on  commu- 
nications between  Holkar  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  several  chiefs  and  semindars, 
including  the  n^ah  of  Bhurtpore.  Colon^ 
Monson  also  forwarded  from  Tonk  Bampoora 
some  intesoepted  letters,  addressed  to  Holkar 
by  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  his  eldest  son,  his 
confidential  servants,  and  Nerungin  Lall,  which 
fully  oorroborated  tiie  testimony  of  the  last- 
named  person. 

These  discoveries^  however,  were  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  relations  of  amitj  which  apparently 
subsisted  between  the  British  government  and 
the  raiab  of  Bhurtpore,  and  which  the  former 
was  desirous  of  preserving.  General  Lake 
was  instructed  to  remonstrate,  and  to  call  upon 
the  rajab  to  adhere  to  his  engagements.  But 
of  this  result  being  produoMi  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  commander-in-chief  Uiere 
appeared  little  hope.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  Holkar  had  been  encouri^^  to  advance  to 
the  Jumna  principally  by  the  promises  of  the 
rajah  of  Bhurtpore :  it  was  supposed  that  the 
rajah  had  assisted  him  with  money— it  was 
certain  that  he  had  supplied  Holkar's  army 
with  provisionB,  had  protected  his  baggage 
and  bazaars,  and  through  the  means  of  an 
agent  despatched  to  the  British  camp  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief respecting    the  junction    of 


the  allied  forees,  had  endeavoured  to  ezoita 
disaffection  within  the  British  possessions, 
and  to  prevail  on  the  zemindars  in  the 
Doab  to  intercept  the  supplies  forwarding 
to  the  English  army.  At  the  battle  of  Deeg 
all  reserve  was  thrown  aside ;  the  rajah's 
oavahy  openly  joined  that  of  Holkar,  and  the 
English  were  fired  upon  from  the  walls  of 
Deeg,  which  belonged  to  the  rajah,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  his  troops.  It  ooidd  be  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  rajah  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  sieffe  to  Deeg  as  soon  as  a 
battering-train  could  be  procuxid  from  Agra. 

Deeg  was  defended  l^  a  strong  mud  wall, 
with  bastions,  and  a  deep  ditdi  passing  en- 
tirely round,  excepting  at  an  anglei,  where 
stood  a  high  rocky  mount,  almost  a  fortreas  in 
itself  having  an  area  of  about  fifty  yards  square, 
and  presenting  four  commanding  bastions  at 
the  four  cardinal  points.  About  a  mile  from 
this  plaoe,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
was  the  citadel,  strongly  bmlt,  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  well  stored  vrith  guns.  The  ram- 
parts were  high  and  thick,  furnished  with 
iMstions,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch 
feoed  with  masonry.  Massive  gateways  and 
towers  of  considerable  height  defended  'the 
near  and  distant  approaches. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  battering 
train  having  arrived,  General  Lake  took  up 
the  position  before  Deeg  which  he  meant  to 
occupy  durinff  the  siege.  It  being  previously 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  it  was  necesssiy  to  dis- 
lodge them  :  but  this  service  was  p^ormed 
without  difficulty,  and  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  calling  fi>r  notice.  At 
night  the  pioneers  broke  ground,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  of  December  a  breaohing- 
batteiT  was  completed  within  seven  hundrMl 
and  fifty  yards  of  a  hiffh  outwork  at  the  uigle 
of  the  town  intended  to  be  attacked.  On 
the  next  morning  its  fire  opened  from  six 
eighteen-pounders,  four  twelve-pounders,  and 
four  mortars ;  but  the  eflfeot  beug  very  small, 
a  batteiT  of  three  eighteen-poundm  was 
erected  during  the  night  of  the  20th  to  the 
left  of  the  bemeging  army,  and  nearer  to  the 
enemy's  works  than  that  previously  erected. 
By  these  means  a  practicable  breach  was 
erocted  by  the  28rd,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  determined  to  storm  on  that  night.  Hie 
force  to  whom  this  service  was  assigned  was 
divided  into  three  columns.  The  centre 
column,  led  bv  Colonel  Macrae^  who  had  the 
command  of  the  whole,  composed  the  storm- 
ing party.  The  other  columns,  commanded 
respectively  by  Captain  Kelly  and  Major 
Batcliffe,  were  to  make  two  separate  attacks 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal  point. 
The  difierent  parties  moved  so  as  to  reach 
the  places  selected  for  attack  soon  after 
twelve,  and  all  succeeded.  The  storming 
party  passed  through  a  galling  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry  to  the  breach,  and  soon  gained 
possession  of  the  works.  The  two  remaining 
columns,   diveiging    outwards,  attacked  thi 
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enemy  under  the  wnUa,  where  they  had  erected 
■ome  hatteries  whioh  those  of  the  English  had 
been  nnable  to  tonoh :  these  were  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  British  were 
now  in  possession  of  the  town  and  of  the 
batteries  without  it.  Preparations  were  made 
for  assailing  the  inner  fort,  but  on  the  niffht  of 
the  24th  it  was  evacuated.  A  hundred  guns 
were  captured  at  Deeg,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores. 
The  year  1804  thus  closed  in  Hindostan  with 
a  signal  triumph  to  the  British  cause. 

Before  pursuing  further  its  history  in  that 
quArter,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
operations  carried  on  against  Holkar  in  the 
south.  In  June,  General  Wellesley,  being 
about  to  proceed  to  Bengal  on  public  service, 
rssigned  the  political  and  military  powers 
which  he  exeroaed  in  the  Deccan ;  but  before 
withdrawing  from  the  scene  where  he  had  won 
so  much  renown,  he  suggested  to  the  residents 
at  Poonaand  Hyderabad  a  plan  of  operations 
to  be  carried  on  aminst  Chandore,  and  the 
other  provinces  of  Holkar  and  his  partisans 
in  the  Deccan,  at  the  proper  season.  The 
troops  for  this  service  were  to  consist  of 
detachments  from  the  subsidiary  forces  serving 
with  the  peishwa  and  the  nizam,  with  the 
contingents  to  be  furnished  respectively  by 
those  two  powers.  A  battering-tiain  had  been 
prepared  at  Poona^  which,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  should  permit,  was  to  be  sent  to 
Aurungabad,  whither  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hali- 
burton,  who  commanded  the  portion  of  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force  destined  for  this 
service,  was  to  proceed  with  his  troops  as 
soon  as  he  was  advised  of  the  movement  of 
the  train.  On  its  becoming  known  at  Poena 
that  Colonel  Haliburton  had  commenced  his 
march,  Colonel  Wallace  was  to  move  with  the 
detachment  from  the  peishwa's  subsidiary 
force,  and  the  whole  were  to  join  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Auruuffabad.  In  oonf onnity  with 
his  usual  prudentisi  habits,  Greneral  Wcdlesley 
made  admirable  arrangements  for  securing 
supplies  of  money  and  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  detachments.  The  exhausted  state  of 
the  country  through  which  Colonel  Haliburton 
had  to  march,  rendered  it  necessary  that  large 
convoys  of  grain  should  be  advanced  to  hun 
fh>m  Hyderabad ;  and  it  being  understood 
that  on  their  receipt  that  officer  would  imme- 
didately  commence  his  march.  Colonel  Wallace 
moved  from  Poona,  crossed  the  Godavery 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  month  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Haliburton  ;  the  advance  of  both  having  been 
greatly  impeded  bv  the  weather.  Early  in 
October  the  peishwa*s  contingent  arrived. 
On  the  8th  of  that  month.  Colonel  Walhuse 
detached  a  party  to  take  possession  of  a  small 
fort  belonffing  to  Holkar,  called  Lasselgong, 
situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Chandore. 
They  succeeded  in  occupying  the  pettah,  but 
the  attempt  to  storm  the  fort  failed.  The 
strength  of  the  detachment  was  increased,  and, 
on  a  second  attempt,  the  fort  was  carried, 


though  not  vrithout  a  loss  which,  with  reference 
to  the  object,  must  be  considered  severe. 

The  town  of  Chandore  was  occupied  by 
Colonel  Wallace  without  opposition.  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  attacking  the  fort,  and 
a  battery  was  nearly  ready  to  open,  when  an 
offer  was  made  to  surrender  on  terms  which 
Colonel  Wallace  accepted.  The  conditions 
wer^  the  safety  of  private  property  and  per- 
mission to  the  garnson  to  depart  wherever 
thev  pleased.  A  number  of  small  forts  yielded 
within  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Chan- 
dore, and  Colonel  Wallace,  marching  from  that 
place  on  the  17th  of  October,  arrived  before 
Galna  on  the  21st,  and  immediately  took  pos- 
sesrion  of  the  pettah.  Batteries  were  formed 
for  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  and  after  their 
fire  had  effected  two  practicable  breaches,  the 
garrison  surrendered  on  the  same  conditions 
which  had  been  granted  at  Chandore.  The 
command  of  these  forts  deprived  Holkar  of  all 
his  possesdons  to  the  southward  of  the  Taptee; 
andy  alter  making  the  neoessaiy  arrangements 
for  their  defence  and  administration,  Colonel 
Wallace  proceeded  to  take  up  a  position  at 
Borenaire,  from  which  he  might  oe  able  to 
move  in  any  direction  where  the  assistance  of 
his  detachment  might  be  required. 

The  advance  of  Colonel  Murray,  with  the 
force  under  his  command,  towards  Oi;yein — ^his 
subsequent  retreat  and  resumed  advance— have 
already  been  noticed  in  narrating  the  retreat  of 
Colonel  Monson.  Colonel  Murray  arrived  at 
Oujein  without  encountering  any  opposition, 
and  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Holkar's 
territories  in  that  quarter,  including  the  chief- 
tain's capital,  Indore.  On  the  1 8th  of  October 
he  advanced  from  Oujein,  and  on  the  11th  of 
November  arrived  at  Mundasere,  havioe  occu- 
pied the  pergunnahs  of  Burrowda  and  Jowray 
through  which  he  had  directed  his  march  ; 
afterwards  advancing  from  Mundasere,  he  took 
possession  of  various  forts  of  ^^reater  or  less 
importance,  and  by  these  operations  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Holkar's  posses- 
sions west  of  the  ChumbuL  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  arrived  at  the  Mokundra  pass  on 
the  30th  of  November,  and  at  Sbahabad,  about 
forty  miles  west  of  Narwar,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  where  he  resigned  his  command  to 
Major-General  Jones,  who  had  arrived  from 
Bombay  to  assume  it. 

In  Cuttaok  some  annoyances,  created  by  the 
rajah  of  Khoordah  and  the  zemindar  of  Kunka, 
were  suppressed  by  a  force  under  Colonel  Ebur- 
oourt.  .Alter  some  minor  successes,  the  pettah 
and  fort  of  EJioordah  were  carried  with  great 
gallantry,  by  a  detachment  under  Major 
Fletcher,  of  the  Madras  European  regiment. 
The  Kunka  chief,  alarmed  by  the  rapQ  anni- 
hilation of  the  power  of  the  rajah  of  Khoordah, 
read  in  his  fote  the  necessity  of  prompt  sub- 
mission to  the  British  authority. 

The  proceedings  of  Genenil  Lake  subse- 
quently to  the  foil  of  Deeg  now  call  for  notice. 
A  few  days  after  that  event  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  with  the  highest  anticipations  of  future 
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Baocess,  and  inarched  to  Mnitra,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Major-General  Bowdswell,  with  the 
75th  r^ment  and  a  supply  of  stores.  On  the 
Ist  of  January,  1805,  the  army  thns  reinforced 
moved  towards  the  capital  of  the  rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  which  was  to  be  the  next  object  of 
attack;  on  the  2nd  it  took  up  its  position 
before  the  place,  and  on  the  8rd  preparations 
for  the  siege  were  commenced.  A  grove,  or 
garden,  considerably  in  advance  of  tiie  camp 
was  occnpied.  On  the  5th  a  breaching-battery 
for  six  eighteen-pounders  was  commenced  ;  on 
the  7th  it  opened  its  fire.  Another  battery,  of 
fi>ur  eight-inch  and  fonr  five-and-a-half  inch 
mortars,  beinff  completed  by  noon  on  that  day, 
commenced  Uirowing  shells  into  the  town. 
Cannonading  on  both  sides  oontinned  with 
little  interruption  till  the  afternoon  of  the  9th, 
when  the  breach  in  the  wall  being  reported 
practicable,  it  was  resolved  on  that  evening  to 
attempt  to  storm. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  party  destined  for 
the  duiy  moved  in  three  columns.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ryan,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  Company's  Europeans  and  a  battalion  of 
sepoys,  was  ordered  to  attempt  a  gateway  to 
the  left  of  the  principal  batte^.  Major 
Hawkes,  with  two  companies  of  the  75th 
regiment  and  another  battalion  of  sepoys,  was 
to  carry  the  advanced  guns  of  the  enemy  on 
the  riffht  of  the  battery.  Both  columns  were 
to  endeavour  to  make  their  way  into  the  town 
with  the  fugitives ;  but  if  that  were  impracti- 
cable, they  were  to  turn  and  support  the  centre 
column  in  endeavourinff  to  get  in  at  the  breach. 
That  column,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Maitland,  consisted  of  the  flank  companies 
of  the  king's  22nd,  75th,  and  76th  regiments, 
and  those  of  the  Company's  European  regi- 
ment, amountbg  in  the  whole  to  about  five 
hundred  men,  with  a  battalion  of  sepoys. 
Colonel  Maitland's  orders  were  to  take  tiie 
enemy  by  surprise ;  but  in  this  he  altogether 
failed.  The  ground  beinff  broken  by  swamps 
and  pools,  tlM  orderly  advance  of  the  party 
was  greatly  checked ;  many  lost  their  way, 
and  men  belonging  to  one  column  followed 
another.  It  is  represented  that,  to  avoid  the 
fire  fi^m  the  ramparts,  Colonel  Maitland  led 
his  men  so  much  to  the  left  as  to  encroach 
upon  Cobnel  Ryan's  line  of  march,  and  that 
some  altercation  took  place  between  these  two 
officers  as  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  breach 
and  trenches;  that  Colonel  Maitland,  then 
marching  to  the  right,  found  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  trenches,  when  he  resolved  to 
direct  the  head  of  his  column  once  more  to  the 
left,  and  in  that  manner  to  proceed  across  the 
plain  towards  the  breach.  Long  before  this 
period  all  was  conflision.  The  enemy  received 
the  storming-party  with  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  of  grape  from  three  guns  in  the  flank 
of  a  circular  bastion  next  to  the  breach  :  never- 
theless, some  of  the  men,  beaded  by  their 
officers,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  ditch, 
the  water  in  which  was  breast-high,  and  a  few 
ascended  the  breach  to  within  a  ^ort  distance 


of  the  top ;  but  their  number  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  their  attempting  to  storm  the  enemy's 
guns.  In  the  mean  time  Major  Hawkes,  with 
the  right  column,  had  succeeded  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  their  advanced  guns,  and,  after 
spiking  them,  was  on  his  return  to  support 
toe  centre ;  while  Colonel  Ryan,  with  the  left^ 
had  compelled  the  enemy  to  quit  their  post  in 
that  direction,  but  was  prevented  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  deep  drain  from  pursuing  his 
success.  Colonel  Maitland,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  errors  or  misfortunes,  nobly  sup* 
ported  the  character  of  the  British  soldier,  and 
never  relaxed  in  his  exertions  to  bring  his  men 
forward  till  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The 
greater  part  of  the  troops  either  stopped  or 
went  back  to  the  battery  as  soon  as  they  got 
to  the  water.  The  few  devoted  men  who  had 
ascended  the  breach,  being  unsupported,  were 
compelled  to  retire;  and  this  ill-judged  and 
unfortunate  attempt  aeatnst  Bhurtpore  ended 
in  exposing  the  British  arms  to  the  oontempt 
of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
heavy,  and  among  the  killed  and  wounded  was 
an  unusual  proportion  of  offioers. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  disastrous  failure 
the  enemy  begaii  to  repair  the  breach  through 
which  the  English  had  hoped  to  pass  to  con- 
quest. The  next  eSort  against  the  plaoe  it 
was  resolved  should  be  directed  towards  a  part 
of  the  waU  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  former 
point  of  attack.  Batteries  were  accordingly 
erected,  and  two  twenty-foui^pouuders,  ten 
eighteen-pounders,  seven  twelve-pounders,  and 
eight  mortars,  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the 
16th  of  January.  Part  of  the  rampart  of  the 
curtain  was  beaten  down,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing the  breach  was  found  stockaded ;  the 
firiuff  being  continued,  the  piles  gave  way,  and 
a  hole  was  made  completely  through  the  work ; 
but  on  the  18th  the  breach  was  again  stockaded. 
On  that  day  the  British  army  was  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Major-General  Smith  with  three 
battalions  of  sepoys  and  some  convalescent 
Europeans,  with  a  few  field-pieces.  The  bat- 
teries continued  their  fire  until  the  21st,  when 
a  breach,  reported  practicable,  had  been  made ; 
and  the  enemy,  fearful  that  Uieir  guns  should 
be  dismounted,  withdrew  them  behind  the 
parapets,  thus  keeping  them  in  reserve  to  be 
employed  against  those  who  might  be  engaged 
in  a  future  attempt  to  storm.  On  the  preMd- 
ing  night  the  English  had  been  compelled  to 
remove  firom  the  &tteries  the  two  twenty-four- 
pounders,  in  consequence  of  the  whole  of  the 
shot  being  expended,  and  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  two  four-and-a-half-inch  howitzers. 
To  sidd  to  the  difficulties  of  the  besiegers, 
Ameer  Khan  had  been  invited  by  the  rajah  of 
Bhurtpore  to  march  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
invitation,  being  accompanied  by  several  lacs 
of  rupees,  had  Iwen  accepted. 

Before  making  a  second  attempt  to  cross  the 
ditch,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  its  breadth  and  depth  at  the 
place  where  a  passage  was  to  be  sought.  The 
duty  of  making  the  requisite  observation  waa 
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committed  to  a  hayildar  and  two  privates  of 
the  native  cavalry,  who  reported  that  the 
ditch  was  not  very  hroad,  nor  did  it  appear 
very  deep,  and  that  the  breach  was  easy  of 
ascent.  Upon  this  vague  statement,  the  result 
of  an  inspection  made  under  circumstances 
which  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  it  was  resolved  once 
more  to  risk  an  attempt  to  storm.  Noon,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  was  the  time  fixed  on  for 
the  assault.  The  troops  by  whom  it  was  to 
be  made  were  brought  into  the  trenches  before 
daylight,  and  the  interval  was  to  be  employed 
in  destroying  the  impediments  with  which  the 
enemy,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  might  have 
encumbered  the  breach.  This,  however,  occu- 
pied a  period  somewhat  longer  than  had  been 
anticipated.  At  break  of  day  the  breach  was 
perceived  to  be  again  stockaded,  and  it  was 
not  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  it 
was  cleared.  The  troops  then  moved  out  of 
the  trenches,  and  advanced  towards  the  ditch. 
Here  it  was  for  the  first  time  discovered  that, 
by  damming  up  the  water  at  certain  points,  a 
sheet  of  great  depth  and  breadth  had  been 
accumulated  in  front  of  the  breach.  A  portable 
bridge  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing  the  ditch,  but  it  was  too  short  to 
be  of  any  use ;  a  scaling-ladder  was  brought 
to  lengthen  it,  but  this  got  entangled  with 
the  bridge,  and,  instead  of  connecting  it  with 
the  escarp,  fell  over  on  one  side,  carrying  with 
it  the  bridge,  from  which  it  could  not  be  dis- 
engaged. No  systematic  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  to  pass  the  storming  party  over  the 
ditch ;  but  Lieutenant  Morris,  of  the  Com- 
pany's European  regiment^  and  several  men, 
gallantly  swam  across  and  ascended  the  breach. 
Lieutenant  Morris  got  on  the  rampart,  and 
there  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg ;  in 
swimming  back,  when  the  attempt  to  storm 
had  been  abandoned,  he  was  again  wounded 
in  the  neck.  The  retreat  commenced  in  great 
confusion ;  but  another  column  of  the  British 
feroe  making  its  appearance  from  a  jungle, 
round  which  it  had  been  moving  with  a  view 
to  an  attack  upon  a  different  point,  the 
retiring  party  thereupon  rallied.  The  medi- 
tated attack  of  the  advancing  column,  how- 
ever, being  found  impracticable,  the  whole  fell 
back,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  bridge  and 
scaling-ladders,  and,  which  was  far  worse,  a 
large  number  of  wounded.  Throughout  the 
advance  of  the  British  force,  during  the  delay 
at  the  bridge  (which  occupied  at  least  half  an 
hour),  and  on  the  retreat,  the  enemy  kept  up 
a  destructive  fire  of  gprape,  round-shot,  and 
musketry.  The  effect  was  attested  by  a  melan- 
choly return  of  eighteen  officers  and  five  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded.  During  the 
attack  the  British  cavalry  were  engag^  in 
keeping  off  Holkar  and  Ameer  Khan,  a  task 
readily  effected  by  the  galloper  guns.  About 
fifty  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 

On  the  day  after  these  unfortunate  attempts 
a  detachment  under  Captain  Welsh  was  de- 
spatched to  bring  in  a  convoy  of  provisions  on 


its  way  from  Muttra.  On  returning  with  its 
charge,  it  was  attacked  by  Ameer  Khan  with 
a  vast  body  of  his  predatory  horse.  Captain 
Welsh  took  possession  of  a  village  on  a  lofty 
site,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  off  the  assailants 
till  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Need,  who  had  been  despatched  on 
the  sound  of  the  tiring  being  heard  at  the 
British  camp.  The  British  sepoys,  on  per- 
ceiving the  advance  of  the  reinforcement, 
raised  a  loud  shout  of  exultation,  and,  rushing 
on  the  enemy's  guns,  carried  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
cavalry  arrived :  the  latter  dashing  in,  com- 
pleted the  victory.  The  commander-in-chief, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  mounted  force,  fol- 
lowed Captain  Need,  but  found  that  nothing 
was  left  for  them  to  perform.  Four  guns,  and 
nearly  forty  stand  of  colours,  with  Ameer 
Khan's  palanquin,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  lost  a 
great  portion  of  the  convoy  which  they  were 
escorting,  and  of  which  the  army  was  greatly 
in  want.  Their  necessity  was  supplied  by 
despatching  Colonel  Don  with  a  detachment 
to  bring  an  immense  convoy  from  Agra,  an 
object  which  was  successfully  effected,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  to  intercept  this  supply 
being  rendered  vain  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ments made  for  its  nifety.  Soon  after  thift. 
Ameer  Khan,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his 
associates,  Holkar  and  the  rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  departed  into  Rohilcund,  followed  by  a 
British  detachment  under  General  Smith, 
which,  after  pursuing  him  for  several  hundred 
miles,  and  compelling  him  to  repass  the  Ganges, 
returned  to  the  British  camp  before  Bhurt- 
pore.  During  their  absence  tiie  position  of 
the  camp  had  been  shifted,  a  measure  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  health  of  its  occupants, 
and  which  moreover  was  called  for  by  a  change 
of  purpose  as  to  the  future  point  of  attack.  The 
army  had  also  been  strengtiiened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  division  under  General  Jones,  originally 
commanded  by  Colonel  Murray,  and  further 
attempts  had  been  made  for  the  reduction  of 
Bhurtpore.  Batteries  had  been  erected  and 
brought  into  operation  on  a  new  point,  and 
the  state  of  the  breach  was  deemed  to  war- 
rant a  third  attempt  to  storm.  The  20th 
February  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  storming  party  was  ordered  to  the  trenches 
at  an  early  hour,  to  be  in  readiness  for  attack 
as  soon  as  the  batteries  should  have  beaten 
down  the  defences  and  stockades  which  might 
have  been  raised  in  the  night.  At  break  of 
day  the  enemy  made  a  sally  on  the  British 
trenches,  and  for  a  time  appear  to  have 
retained  a  decided  advantage.  They  were  at 
length  driven  back  ;  but  the  conflict  seems  to 
have  lasted  for  several  hours,  and  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  fatigued  by  their  exertions,  and 
dispirited  by  the  long  resistance  opposed  to 
them,  cannot  be  believed  to  have  been  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  duty  of  assaulting  a 
strong  fortress  from  whioh  they  had  been 
twice  repulsed. 
Y 
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A  column  under  Colonel  Don,  composed 
partly  of  Europeans  and  partly  of  sepoys,  was 
to  advance  to  storm ;  a  second  column,  simi- 
larly composed,  under  Captain  Grant,  was  to 
carry  the  enemy's  trenches  and  guns  outside 
the  town  ;  and  a  third,  composed  in  like  man- 
ner of  European  and  native  troops,  under 
Lieutenant-Ck>lonel  Taylor,  was  to  attack  a 
gate  called  Beem  Nurram  gate,  which  was 
reported  to  be  easily  accessible.  Captain 
Grants  with  the  second  column,  carried  the 
intrencbmente  and  batteries  against  which  his 
efforts  were  directed,  and  pursuing  the  fugitives 
to  the  walls  of  the  town,  nearly  succeeded  in 
obtaining  entrance,  the  enemy  not  being  able 
to  close  the  gate  till  the  head  of  the  column 
was  close  upon  it.  Eleven  guns  were  taken, 
all  of  which  were  safely  brought  into  camp. 
The  third  column  was  less  fortunate.  Having 
lost  its  scaling-ladders,  and  one  of  its  guns 
being  dismounted  by  a  shot  firom  the  town, 
the  attempt  on  the  gate  was  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, and  the  column  retired. 

Tfaemovement  of  Captain  Grant's  column  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  that  of  Colonel 
Don  to  storm.  The  Europeans  forming  the 
head  of  the  column  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  advance,  and  the  native  infantiy  to  follow. 
Fifty  men  carrying  &scines  were  to  precede 
the  former,  who,  after  throwing  the  &seines 
into  the  ditch,  were  to  wheel  outwards  and 
keep  up  afire  of  musketry  on  the  breach  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  advanced  to  the  assault. 
But  a  hesitation  occurred  :  the  assailants  were 
exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire— an  apprehension 
prevailed  that  the  enemy  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  extremity  of  the  trench  had  esta- 
blished a  mine — the  effect  of  these  discouraging 
circumstances  was  aided  by  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  in  the  conflict  of  the  morning  lying 
around,  and  the  groans  drawn  forth  by  their 
sufferings  ;  and  Colonel  Don  strove  in  vain  to 
counteract  the  impressions  thus  created.  The 
Europeans  in  front  would  not  move.  A  better 

Spirit  was  manifested  by  the  remains  of  the 
aukers  of  the  king's  22nd  regiment  and  by 
the  1 2th  native  infim  try.  These  followed  their 
gallant  commander,  and  two  six-pounders  were 
run  out  \ipon  the  plain  to  keep  up  a  fire  on 
the  walls  and  batteries  while  the  troops  at- 
tempted an  assault.  The  ditch  was  impassable 
at  the  breach  from  the  depth  of  the  water. 
The  storming  party,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
another  part^  where  the  water  was  shallow, 
and  where  a  ragged  bastion  seemed  to  offer 
the  means  of  climbing.  Having  passed  the 
ditch,  several  succeeded  in  scrambling  up,  and 
the  colours  of  the  12th  regiment  of  native  in- 
fantry were  planted  on  the  top  of  the  bastion ; 
but  the  ascent  was  so  difficult,  that  sufficient 
numbers  could  not  be  got  up  to  support  each 
other  and  render  effectual  the  advantage  that 
had  been  gained.  Those  who  reached  the 
summit,  small  as  was  their  number,  were  ready 
to  persist  in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  it  at 
any  hazard ;  but  Colonel  Don,  aware  of  the 
hopelessness  of  their  exertions,  recalled  the 


whole  party.  Soon  after  the  assault  the  enemy 
sprang  several  mines  in  the  breach  and  coun- 
terscarp, but  there  being  no  assailants  near 
these  points,  the  explosions  were  harmless, 
except  to  those  by  whom  they  were  caused* 
in  adding  to  the  damage  which  the  English 
batteries  had  inflicted  on  the  works.  The  loss 
of  the  British  army  on  this  disastrous  day 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four 
killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  morrow  the  commander-in-chief  ap- 
peared on  parade,  and  addressed  in  appropriate 
terms  the  troops  whose  unhappy  defection  on 
the  preceding  day  had  brought  dishonour  on 
the  service  to  whidi  they  belonged.  The 
effect  was,  that  <»  those  who  chose  to  volun- 
teer for  another  assault  being  required  to  step 
out,  the  whole  answered  to  the  call.  The 
assault,  it  was  determined,  should  take  place 
on  that  day,  and  about  four  o'clock  the  troops 
moved  to  the  attack.  The  party  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Monson.  It  advanced 
with  perfect  regularity  to  the  bastion  on  which 
the  colours  of  the  12th  native  in&ntiy  had  on 
the  previous  day  been  planted.  A  vast  gap 
had  been  made  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  which 
afforded  shelter  to  those  who  could  avail  them- 
selves of  its  protection,  but,  as  before,  there 
were  no  means  of  getting  the  men  frt>m  this 
point  to  the  summit  in  sufficient  numbers. 
All  that  could  be  done,  however,  was  resorted 
to,  and  enough  was  achieved  to  redeem  the 
honour  of  those  who,  on  the  previous  day, 
bad  shrunk  from  the  dangers  which  are  but 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  soldier's  life. 
Several  of  the  soldiers  drove  their  bayonets 
into  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  stepSy 
by  which  they  hoped  to  reach  the  top ;  but  in 
the  attempt  to  ascend  they  were  knocked 
down  by  logs  of  wood,  shot,  and  various  mis- 
siles from  above.  Others  attempted  to  eflbct 
their  object  by  means  of  the  shot-holes  caused 
by  the  Enfi^lish  fij«,  but  they  generally  fioled, 
and  the  &fl  of  one  man  brought  down  those 
beneath  him.  All  this  time,  the  enemy  from 
the  next  bastion  kept  up  a  sweeping  and  de- 
structive fire ;  but  amongst  all  these  dangers 
and  difficulties,  Lieutenant  Templeton,  a  gal- 
lant young  officer  who  had  volunteered  to  lead 
the  forlorn  hope,  succeeded  in  again  planting 
the  British  colours  near  the  summit  of  the 
bastion.  As  soon  as  he  had  performed  this 
act  he  fell  dead.  Major  Menzies,  a  volunteer, 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-dtie^ 
whose  animating  language  and  heroic  bearing 
are  represented  to  have  inspired  with  renewed 
energy  aU  who  were  enabled  to  hear  the  one 
and  observe  the  other,  met  the  same  fate, 
after  having  actually  gained  the  summit.  At 
every  point  where  an  opening  seemed  to 
present  itself,  an  attempt  to  render  it  available 
was  made.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  grape  was  kept  up,  and  from 
the  walls  were  poured  showers  of  destructive 
missiles — ponderous  pieces  of  timber,  flam- 
ing packs  of  cotton  steeped  in  oil,  followed  by 
pots  filled  with  gunpowder  and  other  com* 
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biiBtibles,  which  exploded  with  fearful  effect. 
Thus  raged  the  conflict  for  a  space  of  two 
hours,  when  Colonel  Monson,  finding  it  hope- 
less, ordered  a  return  to  the  trenches.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  fourth  attempt  to  carry 
Bhurtpore  by  assault  It  was  attended  witib 
a  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  the  various  attempts  against  Bhurtpore 
the  English  had  lost  about  three  thousand 
men ;  and  they  were  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  renew  hostile  operations.  On  the  night  of 
the  22nd  of  February  the  ordnance  was  with- 
drawn from  the  batteries  and  the  troops  from 
the  trenches.  The  battering  train  with  the 
army  was  declared  unfit  for  service ;  not  one 
eighteen-pounder  shot  remained  for  use ;  very 
little  powder  was  left,  and  few  other  stores. 
Provisions  also  were  scarce.  On  the  28rd  the 
enemy  burned  the  British  batteries,  and  on 
the  24th  the  British  army  changed  ground — 
an  operation  in  which  they  were  considerably 
harassed  by  Holkar's  cavalry.  Its  new  position 
was  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Bhurtpore, 
and  covered  the  road  leading  to  the  depots  at 
Agra,  Muttra,  and  Deeg. 

Much  argument  has  been  expended  on  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  British  arms  before 
Bhurtpore ;  but  the  inquiry  does  not  appear 
very  difficult  or  perplexing.  Many  errors 
might  be  committed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
siege,  but  the  failure  was  undoubtedly  attri- 
butable to  the  want^of  sufficient  strength, 
General  Lake,  confident  in  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  appears  to  have  considered  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  effect  anything.  The  strength  of 
his  artillery,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
duty  which  it  had  to  perform,  was  contempt- 
ible, and  the  insufficient  number  of  men  may 
be  inferred  from  the  incessant  and  harassing 
labours  which  they  were  called  on  to  sustain, 
as  recorded  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
journal  of  the  siege :— 'f  The  cavalry  brigades 
and  horse  artillery  troop,  detached  every  third 
day  on  foraging  parties,  were  often  out  of 
camp  horn  daybreak  till  dark,  and  always 
called  for  on  occasions  of  convoy  and  escort 
duty.  They  endured  great  &tigne  in  the 
long  pursuit  of  Ameer  Khan  and  in  the 
several  attacks  upon  Holkar,  besides  doing 
much  duty  in  protecting  the  camp.  The  in- 
fsntry  had  to  carry  on  the  principal  duties  of 
the  camp  and  trenches.  With  scarcely  a  relief 
from  some  daily  duty,  they  had  a  share  in 
all  foraging  parties  and  convoy  escorts,  and 
exclusively  bore  the  brunt  of  the  several 
assaults.  The  artillery  and  pioneen  remained, 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  constantly 
on.  duty.  While  the  other  branches  of  the 
army  had  some  occasionaL  relief,  and  the  in- 
fantry in  the  trenches  were  relieved  daily,  the 
artillery  and  pioneers,  from  the  extreme  low- 
ness  of  their  number  both  in  officen  and  men, 
were  harassed  fiir  beyond  their  strength,  and 
had  a  prodigious  share  of  exposure  and  &tigue. 
The  details  of  the  Bhurtpore  siese,"  the  writer 
adds,  "  will,  it  is  hoped,  erince  U>at  deficiency 


of  sie^  materials  is  as  contrary  to  economy 
as  it  is  &tal  to  humanity,  and  serve  to  incul- 
cate Colonel  Jones's  maxim,  that  '  no  policy 
at  a  siege  can  be  worse  than  beginning  opera- 
tions with  a  small  quantity  of  materials,  and 
makine  the  attack  keep  pace  with  the  supply.' 
In  India,  where  success  is  the  criterion  of 
superiori^,  and  where  the  tranquillity  of  our 
empire  depends  solely  upon  the  high  opinion 
of  our  military  prowess  entertained  by  the 
natives^  our  safety  may  be.  considered  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  result  of  every 
siege.  No  means,  therefore,  should  be  ne- 
glected, no  efforts  spared,  to  insure  success  in 
such  operations." 

Both  parties  had  now  become  weary  of  the 
war.  The  ill-success  of  the  British  com- 
mander against  Bhurtpore  had  diminished  the 
oonfidenoe  with  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
si^;e,  while  it  had  for  a  time  annihilated  hia 
means  of  pursuing  it ;  and  though  the  rajah 
had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune 
which  had  attended  his  efforts  for  the  defence 
of  his  capital,  he  was  not  without  some  appre- 
hension for  the  future  ;  more  particularly  as  it 
became  evident  that  Holkar  could  not  hope  to 
maintain  war  successfully  against  the  English, 
and,  single-handed,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore 
could  not  but  feel  his  own  cause  to  be  des- 
perate. The  rajah  had  been  led  to  join  Holkar 
by  the  reverses  which  befell  the  English  ;  the 
dark  prospects  of  Holkar  now  separated  the 
ri\jah  from  that  chiefl  Punning  the  policy  of 
adhering  to  the  side  which  success  seemed 
most  disposed  to  &vour,  the  rajah  conde- 
scended to  make  the  firat  overture  to  the 
English  for  peace.  On  the  10th  of  March 
vakeels  from  him  were  received  into  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  and  negotiations  immediately  oom- 
menoed.  WhUe  tiiese  were  in  progress,  the 
British  cavalry  marched  out  to  beat  up  the 
quarten  of  Holkar.  But  Holkar  had  received 
information  of  their  approach,  and,  not  liking 
the  visitation,  was  prepared  for  flight — ^aa 
operation  which  he  performed  with  his  usual 
celerity  and  success.  He  retired  to  a  consi- 
derable distanoe  south -west  of  Bhurtpore, 
where  he  thought  himself  secure,  but  where, 
notwithstanding,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
British  cavalry  at  daybreak  on  the  8rd  of 
April.  About  a  thousand  of  his  followers 
fell  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  victory  failed  of 
completeness  from  the  same  cause  which  had 
so  often  produced  similar  results.  The  chief 
and  his  troops  contended  for  priority  in  flight, 
and  all  that  was  left  to  the  English  was  to 
pursue  as  fast  and  as  lur  as  the  speed  and 
strength  of  their  hones  would  allow. . 

Bappoojee  Sdndia^  whose  name  will  bo 
recollected  in  connection  with  the  unhappy 
retreat  of  Colonel  Monson,  had  now  openly 
joined  the  enemy,  and  his  cavalry  were  sta- 
tioned near  Dolepore  to  support  the  remains  of 
Holkar's  infantry,  commanded  by  Hernaut 
Singh.  To  dislodge  this  force,  a  detachment, 
composed  of  sixteen  companies  of  newly-raised 
sepoys,  a  battalion  of  rc^lar  injantry,  and  a 
T  2 
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party  of  irregular  horse,  was  despatched  from 
Agra  UDder  the  command  of  Captain  Boyle. 
He  marched  from  Agra  on  the  26th  of  March ; 
on  the  Slst  he  fell  in  with  the  cavalry  of 
Bappoojee  Scindia,  and  totally  routed  it.  On 
the  8th  of  April  he  attacked  the  powerful 
force  under  Hernaut  Singh,  consistiDg  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  infiintry 
and  cavalry,  and  occupying  a  strong  position 
under  the  fortified  town  of  Adowlutnaghur, 
having  the  town  in  its  rear,  and  its  front  and 
flanks  covered  by  deep  ravines  filled  with 
troops.  Captain  Royle  made  his  dispositions 
for  attack  with  equal  spirit  and  judgment. 
The  enemy's  infantry  kept  up  a  heavy  and 
well-directed  fire,  aided  by  three  guns;  but 
Captain  Royle's  party,  rushing  in  with  charged 
bayonets,  took  possession  of  the  guns  and  put 
the  whole  body  to  flight.  Captain  Pohlman, 
with  the  irregular  horse,  pursued  and  killed 
great  numbers  of  the  fugitives.  Besides  the 
three  guns,  all  the  enemy's  baggage  was  taken, 
more  than  twenty  stand  of  colours,  and,  in 
addition  to  a  quantity  of  matchlocks  and  pikes, 
a  great  number  of  muskets  of  European  manu- 
facture. 

On  the  day  distinguished  by  this  brilliant 
stroke  the  army  before  Bhurtpore  again  changed 
its  ground,  taking  up  nearly  the  same  position 
which  it  had  previously  occupied.  This  move- 
ment appears  to  have  given  some  uneasiness  to 
the  rajah,  and  probably  accelerated  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  On  the  10th  of  April 
preliminaries  were  agreed  upon :  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  third  son  of  the  rajah  arrived  in 
the  British  camp  as  a  hostage;  and  on  the 
17th  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed,  under 
which  the  fortress  of  Deeg  was  to  be  restored 
by  the  British  government,  when  assured  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  rajah,  who  pledged  himself 
to  aid  that  government  against  its  enemies, 
and  never  to  hold  any  correspondence  or  have 
any  connection  with  them,  nor  to  entertain, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  English,  any  Euro- 
pean in  his  service.  He  further  agreed  to  pay 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees  in  compensation  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  three  of  which  were  to  be 
advanced  immediately;  but  the  payment  of 
the  last  instalment  of  five  lacs  to  be  remitted 
on  proof  of  the  rajah's  continued  attachment ; 
and  as  a  security  for  the  due  execution  of  this 
part  of  the  treaty,  one  of  the  rajah's  sous  was 
to  reside  constantly  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  British  forces  in  the  soubahs  <3 
Delhi  or  Agra. 

These  terms  were  not  dishonourable  to  the 
British ;  yet  the  precedent  of  submitting  in 
patience  to  repulse,  and  snflering  negotiation 
to  wait  upon  defeat,  was  a  bad  one.  The 
British  commander-in-chief,  however,  was  not 
sorry  to  be  relieved  on  any  terms  from  the 
necessity  of  making  further  attempts  against 
Bhurtpore.  Not  only  was  be  discouraged  by 
his  reiterated  failures,  but  he  was  apprehensive, 
and  justly  so,  of  the  effect  which  they  might 
have  upon  the  hollow  allies  of  the  British 
government ;  and  more  especially  upon  Scindia, 


whose  conduct  mnce  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  him  had  never  ceased  to  be  suspicions. 
During  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  under 
which  Scindia  had  agreed  to  receive  a  British 
force  for  his  protection,  a  vakeel  from  Holkar 
had  arrived  in  the  camp  of  his  brother  chief ; 
and  he  continued  to  reside  there,  not  only  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  but  after  Holkar 
had  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  unequivocal 
hostility  with  regard  to  the  English  govern* 
ment.  *  On  being  apprised  of  the  intention  of 
that  government  to  reduce  the  power  of  Holkar, 
Scindia  expressed  himself  ready  to  assist,  and 
he  actually  despatched  a  force  under  Bappoojee 
Scindia  (already  mentioned),  professedly  to  co- 
operate with  the  British  commander-in-chief; 
but  he  did  not  dismiss  Holkar's  vakeel.  His 
dismissal  was  at  length  formally  demanded  by 
the  British  resident ;  who,  at  the  same  time, 
submitted  a  plan  formed  by  General  Wellesley, 
which  contained  various  suggestions  for  the 
effective  co-operation  of  Scindia  in  the  hostile 
proceedings  which  were  about  to  take  place. 
By  this  plan  it  was  proposed  that  Scindia 
should  send  an  officer  to  join  the  army  under 
Colonel  Murray,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  application  of  the  resources  of  that  chief- 
tain's territories  to  the  exigencies  of  the  British 
force,  and  of  taking  charge  of  such  portions 
of  Holkar's  possessions  in  Malwa  as  Colonel 
Murray  might  subdue  and  think  proper  to 
intrust  to  that  officer's  care ;  that  Scindia 
should  provide  at  Ouj,ein  battering  guns  for 
the  use  of  Colonel  Murray,  and  that  he  should 
employ  his  horse  without  delay  in  reducing 
the  principal  possessions  of  HoVkar.  Scindia, 
in  reply,  promised  to  send  an  officer  to  the 
camp  of  Colonel  Murray  as  desired ;  but  he 
took  various  objections  to  other  parts  of  the 
proposed  plan.  He  alleged  that,  from  acting 
upon  it,  danger  would  arise  to  his  own  posses- 
sions, and  that  he  had  no  ordnance  of  the  de- 
scription required  to  be  provided  at  Oujein ; 
but  it  was  added,  that  if  the  guns  taken  from 
him  in  the  late  war  by  the  British  army  were 
restored,  they  should  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
operations  of  Colonel  Murray's  force.  Hol- 
kar's vakeel,  it  was  represented,  was  on  bad 
terms  with  bis  master,  and  transacted  no 
business  for  him ;  his  continued  residence  in 
Scindia's  camp  was  therefore  justified,  on  the 
ground  that  his  knowledge  of  Holkar's  affiurs 
might  be  made  useful.  These  representations 
were  followed  by  the  expression  of  an  expecta- 
tion that,  as  the  governor-general  had  declared 
an  intention  of  assigning  to  Scindia  a  portion 
of  the  territory  wluch  might  be  taken  from 
Holkar,  he  would  restore  to  Scindia  the  forts 
of  Gohud  and  Gwalior,  and  further  make  com- 
pensation to  him  /or  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  temporary  alienation  of  that  portion  of  his 
possessions. 

The  renewal  of  Scindia's  claim  to  the  resti- 
tution of  Gohud  and  Gwalior,  together  with 
the  objections  made  to  the  course  pointed  out 
by  the  British  authorities  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion 
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between  Scindta's  minisiers  and  the  British 
resident.  At  length,  however,  all  points  of 
dispute  appeared  to  be  amicably  adjusted, 
Scindia  engaged  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  his 
power  towards  prosecuting  with  vigour  the 
war  against  Holkar,  to  dismiss  that  chieftan'a 
vakeel,  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  Gohud 
and  Gwalior,  and  to  confirm  the  treaties  re- 
ferred to  in  the  ninth  article  of  that  between 
the  British  government  and  himself.  But  he 
made  heavy  complaints  of  pecuniary  distress, 
and  represented  an  advance  from  his  British 
ally  as  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  his 
good  intentions  into  effect.  While  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia  was  thus  professing  friendship  for 
the  English,  and  soliciting  pecuniary  assistance 
from  them,  Bappoojee  ^india  had  employed 
himself  in  desolating  the  territories  of  Bhoondi, 
from  which  Colonel  Monson  drew  part  of  his 
supplies,  had  seized  eighty  camels  belonging 
to  that  officer's  army,  and  had  stopped  the 
transit  of  the  British  post. 

Notwithstanding  these  suspicious  indications, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character  in  Malwa,  of 
which  Colonel  Murray  complained,  the  resi- 
dent at  Scindia's  camp  was  authorized  to  afford 
him  pecuniary  assistance,  provided  some  rea- 
sonable security  could  be  obtained  that  the 
object  for  which  the  advance  was  made  would 
be  effected.  With  this  view,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  chief  should  himself  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  under  Bappoojee  Scindia, 
and  that  he  should  proceed  from  Borhampore, 
where  his  camp  then  was,  to  his  capital,  Oujein. 
These  suggestions  drew  from  Scindia's  ministers 
a  declaration,  that  to  their  adoption  two  con- 
ditions were  indispensable:  the  first  might 
readily  have  been  expected — it  was,  that  the 
resident  should  supply  funds  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  Scindia's  march  to  his  capital.  The 
second  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated, 
even  by  those  best  acquainted  with  Mahratta 
modesty,  and  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  ex- 
tent— it  was,  that  in  the  event  of  a  junction  of 
Scindia's  army  with  a  British  force,  the  Mah- 
ratta leader  should  exercise  command  over 
both.  The  resident  replied,  that  whenever 
Scindia  might  be  desirous  of  having  the  dis- 
posal of  a  British  force  he  might  apply  for  the 
subsidiary  force,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance ;  but 
that  the  proposal  to  subject  a  British  army  to 
his  command,  or  to  that  of  his  officers,  was 
utterly  inadmissible.  Th  e  application  for  funds 
io  undertake  the  march  to  the  capital  was 
answered  by  intimating  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  previously  manifested  a  disposition 
to  relieve  Scindia's  inmiediate  exigenciee, 
though  it  could  not  undertake  to  provide  for 
the  permanent  disbursements  of  the  state. 
The  amount  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  to  be 
afforded,  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  to  be 
given,  and  the  period  to  be  appointed  for  re- 
payment, continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to 
furnish  grounds  for  discussion,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Scindia's  servants  in  a  manner  which 
did  not  discredit  the  established  character  of 


Mahratta  diplomacy.  In  addition  to  these 
topics,  the  mode  in  which  Scindia  was  to  co« 
operate  with  the  English  was  debated;  and 
among  other  plans  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  British  resident  was  one,  by  which 
Scindia  was  to  take  the  field  in  person,  with  a 
large  body  of  horse  and  a  proportion  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  at  a  monthly  expense  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Together  with 
this  plan,  three  others  less  costly  were  sug- 
gested ;  but  on  the  resident  inquiring  by  what 
means  the  expense  of  any  of  them  was  to  be 
provided  for,  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
Scindia  relied  in  this  respect  on  the  British 
government.  This  renewed  the  interminable 
discussion  which  had  already  consumed  so  much 
time,  and  which  continued  to  occupy  the  resi- 
dent and  the  Mahratta  ministers  till  the  arrival 
in  camp  of  a  personage  whose  presence  augured 
ill  for  the  British  cause.  This  was  Scindia's 
fikther-in-kw,  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay  by  name, 
a  man  profligate,  intriguing,  rapacious,  and 
cruel,  beyond  even  the  ordinary  measure  of 
Mahratta  profligacy,  intrigue,  rapacity,  and 
cruelty,  and  not  more  distinguished  by  bis  pre- 
eminence in  all  the  evil  propensities  which  de- 
form the  Mahratta  character  than  by  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  English.  He  had  been 
appointed,  under  extraordinary  circumstancee, 
Scindia's  dewan.  The  appointment  originated 
in  the  following  manner.  Before  the  marriage 
of  Scindia  with  the  daughter  of  Shirzee  "Bao, 
a  compact  had  been  made  between  the  latter 
personage  and  the  peishwa,  by  virtue  of  which, 
in  consideration  of  equivalent  services,  the 
peishwa  authorized  Shirzee  Roa  to  make  a  pro- 
mise on  his  part  to  Scindia  of  two  crores  of 
rupees ;  he  also  engaged  to  procure  Shirzee 
Rao  to  be  appoint^  Scindia's  dewan.  The 
expenses  of  Scindia's  marriage  exhausted  hts 
treasury,  and  he  was  left  without  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  charges  of  his  military  estab- 
lishment. In  this  emergency  he  pressed  the 
peishwa  for  payment  of  the  two  crores  of  rupees 
which  had  been  promised.  The  prince  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  raise  them;  but  sug- 
gested that  Shirzee  Rao  should  be  nominate 
Scindia's  dewan,  and  in  this  character  levy  for 
the  amount  upon  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Poena.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  Scindia's 
treasury  replenished  by  the  perpetration  of  a 
series  of  atrocitiee  rarely  equalled  even  in 
countries  where  such  modes  of  obtaining  money 
are  in  ordinary  practice.  All  who  possessed 
wealth,  or  were  supposed  to  possess  it,  were 
subjected  to  the  most  frightful  tortures,  under 
the  infliction  of  which  some  died.  Captain 
DuS,  after  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the 
appointment,  says,  "  Such  were  the  secret  means 
by  which  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay  became  minister 
to  his  son-in-law,  and  by  which  Bajee  Rao 
Rugonath  let  loose  upon  his  subjects  the  vio- 
lence and  extortion  of  a  monster  whose  name 
will  be  remembered,  while  Poena  exists,  with 
horror  and  execration."  The  course  of  the 
dewan  was  worth v  of  its  commencement;  but 
at  length  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
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Sclodia,  and  wai  not  only  diamiased  from  hu 
employment,  but  arrested,  and  for  a  time  lob- 
jected  to  imprisonment.  When  set  at  liberty, 
be  commenced  a  new  career  of  intrigue  and 
crime.  In  releasiDg  Shirsee  Bao,  Soindia  had 
been  influenced  by  the  advice  of  a  minister 
named  Balloba  Taityha;  and  the  first  use 
which  Shirzee  Bao  made  of  his  freedom  was  to 
compass  the  destruction  of  his  bene&ctor, 
together  with  his  adherents.  Balloba  was  at 
his  instigation  thrown  into  prison,  where  a 
natural  death  released  him  from  further  perse- 
cution ;  but  his  relatives  and  associates  felt  the 
full  force  of  Shirasee's  vengeance.  For  one  of 
them  Shirzee  invented  a  new  mode  of  execu- 
tion: a  number  of  rockets  were  fastened  on 
him,  which  being  fired,  carried  the  wretched 
man  onward,  mangling  his  body  in  a  horrible 
manner,  to  the  amusement  of  the  brutal  con- 
triver of  this  new  mode  of  frightful  punish- 
ment. When  Scindia  departed  to  the  north- 
ward, Shirzee  Bao  remained  in  the  Deocan  to 
manage  the  chieftain's  affiurs  in  that  quarter. 
Left  there  ostensibly  to  suppress  the  troubles 
and  disorders  whioh  prevailed,  his  presence 
tended  but  to  increase  them.  After  pursuing 
his  vocation  of  plunder  to  the  southward,  he 
repaired  with  a  small  party  to  Poena,  where  he 
became  importunate  in  his  demands  for  money, 
and  sat  in  dhuma  at  the  door  of  the  peiah- 
wa*8  favourite  minister.  This  experiment  had 
neariy  cost  him  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life. 
The  minister,  under  pretence  of  giving  him 
bills  on  certain  bankers,  invited  him  into  the 
houae,  received  him  there  with  extraordinary 
oourteay,  and,  after  a  due  interchange  of  civili- 
ties, rose  apparently  to  fetch  the  promiaed 
billa.  But  the  favour  which  he  intended  to 
bestow  waa  of  a  different  kind.  His  departure 
v^aa  to  be  the  signal  for  seizing  and  perhaps 
nmrdering  his  unwelcome  visitor.  Shirzee 
Bao,  either  apprised  of  the  intention  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  suspecting  it  from 
some  indication  on  the  part  of  his  host,  drew 
his  sword,  sprang  at  the  throat  of  the  minister, 
and  in  this  manner  dragged  him  into  the  street, 
where,  vaulting  upon  his  horse,  he  with  his 
party  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  army 
which  he  commanded ;  the  whole  of  which  he 
forthwith  brought  to  Poena,  resolving  to  plun- 
der and  bum  the  city.  The  interference  of 
the  British  resident  became  necessary  to  pre- 
vent mischief;  and  it  was  only  Scindia's  want 
of  the  serrioes  of  this  turbulent  and  audacious 
man  in  another  place  which  relieved  the  peish  wa 
from  the  fear  and  danger  resulting  from  his 
proximity.  This  was  tiie  man  who  now  ap- 
peared at  Scindia's  durbar  to  inflame  the  iU- 
feeling  already  prevailing  therein  against  the 
English.  His  influence  over  Scindia  appeared 
to  be  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  frequent  secret  conferences.  His 
character  and  feelings  were  too  well  known  to 
leave  any  doubt  of  the  use  made  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. Had  his  views  required  illuatration, 
it  would  have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  visited  by  Holkar's  vakeel,  whom  he  re- 


ceived with  marks  of  distinction.  The  arrival 
of  Shirzee  Bao,  the  attention  which  he  secured, 
and  the  continued  presence  of  Holkar's  vakeel^ 
called  forth  fresh  remonstrances  from  the 
British  resident^  which  were  met  by  fresh 
assurances  of  good  faith  and  good  dispoeitioii 
towards  the  English.  In  the  mean  time  Bap- 
poojee  Scindia^  with  his  army,  had  fellen  off 
to  the  enemy.  This  defection  being  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Scindia's  minister,  he,  with 
that  impudent  reliance  upon  European  cre- 
dulity which  Mahratta  negotiators  so  often 
manifest^  and  for  the  indulgence  of  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  European  diplomatists  have 
not  unfrequently  afforded  ample  encourage- 
ment, stated  the  substance  of  some  letters,  or 
pretended  letters,  from  Bappoojee  Scindia^  re- 
presenting his  submission  to  Holkar  as  a  mea- 
sure of  necessity,  but  expressing  his  resolution 
to  return  immediately  to  his  duty.  This  was 
somewhat  more  than  the  resident  was  prepared 
to  credit ;  and  after  expressing  some  surpriae 
at  his  want  of  faith,  Scindia's  ministers  pro- 
mised inquiry  and  explanation.  Kot  long 
afterwards,  £Sappoo  Wittui,  the  minister  who 
was  believed  the  best  affected  to  a  British 
alliance,  was  attacked  by  disease,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death.  His  illness  transferred  Scin- 
dia entirely  into  the  hands  of  Shirzee  Bao,  whoee 
intriguing  spirit  found  fit  occupation  in  mould- 
ing the  mind  of  his  weak,  vacillating  son-in- 
law  to  his  will.  Scindia  now  marched  from 
Borhampore.  He  was  attended,  not  only  by 
hia  ministers  and  servants,  but  also  by  Holkar^ 
vakeel.  This  waa  one  indication  of  hia  feeling 
towarda  hia  British  ally.  He  did  not  march 
direct  to  Oujein,  aa  auggested  by  the  British 
resident,  and  as  the  state  of  a&irs  imperiously 
required — and  this  was  another.  It  was  offi- 
ciallv  intimated  to  the  resident  that  Scindia 
would  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Jellode, 
a  place  within  his  own  dominions,  and  there 
settle  the  future  direotion  of  his  march.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day,  however,  fixed  on  for 
the  commencement  of  the  march,  and  after 
both  Scindia  and  the  resident  were  actually  in 
motion,  the  former,  without  any  announcement 
of  his  intention,  suddenly  changed  his  course, 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Bhopal. 
Bhopal  was  at  this  time  an  object  of  some 
interest.  The  fort  and  territory  of  Hosheing- 
abad,  belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Bhopal,  had 
long  been  coveted  by  the  rajah  of  Berar,  who 
ultimately  attained  his  object  by  corrupting 
the  persons  in  chazge  of  the  fort.  When  the 
rajah  of  Berar  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  British  government,  the  nabob  of  Bhopal 
took  advantJ^;^  of  the  circumstance  to  endea- 
vour to  regain  Hosheiogabad,  and  succeeded. 
It  had  been  rumoured  that  Scindia,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  waa  to  assist  that  chief 
with  a  military  force,  to  be  employed  in  re- 
ducing Hosheiogabad  once  more  under  his 
authority  ;  and  in  consequence,  the  nabob  of 
Bhopal  had  made  application  to  the  Britii^ 
resident  with  Scindia  to  be  placed  under  the 
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protection  of  the  British  government.  He 
had  some  chum,  on  the  ground  of  former  ser- 
vioes,  to  the  protection  which  he  sought^  his 
predecessor  in  the  government  having  some 

S»rs  before  render^  vahiable  service  to  a 
ritish  Ibroe  under  Greneral  Goddard,  when 
that  commander  was  surrounded  by  hostility 
and  perfidy.  The  overture,  however,  was  met 
by  general  expressions  of  courtesy,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that  the  policy  of  the 
J^ritish  government  precluded  its  interposition 
to  influence  the  results  of  any  contest  between 
states  with  which  it  was  at  amity. 

Serious  illness  had  prevented  the  British 
resident  from  keeping  up  with  the  march  of 
Scindia,  and  he  did  not  overtake  him  until  he 
had  arrived  within  the  territories  of  Bhopal, 
where  his  troops  were  employed  under  Shirzee 
Bao  in  attacking  a  small  fortified  village  named 
Cheonee.  Immediately  on  reaching  the  camp, 
the  British  representative  despatched  Mj. 
Jenkins,  the  secretary  to  the  residency,  to  re- 
monstrate. That  gentleman  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  durbar,  and  after  adverting  to 
the  existing  state  of  fiusts,  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  inconsistency  of  Scindia's  conduct  with 
the  obligations  of  the  defensive  alliance.  He 
represented  that,  although  Scindia^  in  reply  to 
the  British  resident's  repeated  applications, 
had  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  march 
unless  pecuniary  aid  were  a£forded  by  the 
British  government,  he  had  marched,  notwith- 
standing he  had  received  no  such  aid,  and  to  a 
distance  which,  in  the  direction  recommended 
by  the  resident,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  British  force  under 
Colonel  Murray ;  that  the  late  movement  of 
Scindia's  army  was  unconnected  with  any 
single  object  of  the  contest  with  Holkar ; 
that  it  was  directed  to  the  injury  of  a  state 
which  maintained  relations  of  peace  both  with 
Scindia  and  the  British  Government,  and  was 
thus  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  de- 
fensive alliance,  which  were  opposed  to  aggres- 
sive war  and  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  and  that 
the  attack  upon  Bhopal  was  at  variance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  subsidiary  treaty,  which 
treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  again  violated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Scindia's  forces  from  the 
war  with  Holkar,  and  the  employment  of  them 
on  objects  in  which  the  allied  powers  had  no 
just  interest,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  enemies. 

After  many  attempts  to  evade  discussion 
altogether,  Scindia  made  an  effort  to  justify 
his  conduct.  He  still  maintained  that  he  was 
destitute  of  the  means  of  co-operating  effi- 
ciently with  the  British  force ;  arguing,  that 
as  Holkar's  force  consisted  principally  of 
cavalry,  thirty  thousand  horse  would  oe  neces- 
sary to  oppose  him,  and  that  Colonel  Murray 
had  no  horse.  HUi  march  to  Bhopal,  Scindia 
justified  by  alleging  that  the  nabob  was  his 
tributary ;  that  Uie  step  which  he  had  taken 
encouraged  officers  to  join  him  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  deterred  by  the  want  of 
pecuniary  resources ;  and  that  so  far  from  his 


march  being,  as  the  Britbh  functionaiy  alleged, 
unconnected  with  the  objects  of  the  war,  it 
was  undertaken  with  especial  reference  to 
them ;  Scindia's  design  being,  as  he  stated,  to 
levy  contributions  on  the  nabob  of  Bhopal, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  army  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  against  the  enemy.  On  part 
of  this  explanation  the  British  resident,  Mr. 
Webbe,  in  a  communication  to  his  govern- 
ment, remarked — "The  nabob  of  Bhopal  is 
not  a  tributary  to  Scindia,  so  consiaered, 
although  it  is  true  that  he  has  been  subjected 
to  such  exactions  as  the  superior  force  of 
Scindia  has  occasionally  rendered  it  convenient, 
for  him  to  enforce ;  but  the  true  object  of 
Scindia's  march  to  this  place  was  founded  on 
a  plan  concerted  between  him  and  the  rajah  of 
Nagpore,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Ruggojee 
Bhonsla  in  wresting  the  fort  and  territory  of 
Hosheingabad  from  the  nabob  of  Bhopal." 
The  designs  of  the  nyah  of  Berar  with  respect 
to  Hosheingabad  have  been  already  mentioned. 
It  was  believed  that  his  views  extended  further 
than  the  recovery  of  the  fort  and  territoiy 
known  by  that  name.  There  was  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  be  meditated  the  resump- 
tion, oy  force  of  arms,  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  surrendered  by  the  treaty  so  lately 
concluded  by  him  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  existence  of  such  views  was  at- 
tested by  a  series  of  correspondence  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  resident  at  Nag- 
pore ;  and  was  further  corroborated  by  the 
efibrts  made  by  the  rajah  to  raise  funds,  and 
by  the  extraordinary  activity  which  appeared 
to  pervade  the  various  departments  of  his  go- 
vernment. For  some  time  previously  to  these 
discoveries,  it  had  been  observed  that  no  cordial 
feelings  of  friendship  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  rajah  towards  the  British  government. 
That  government  felt  bound  to  adhere  to 
certain  engagements  made  with  parties  pre- 
viously dependents  upon  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
and  to  continue  to  extend  to  them  its  pro- 
tection, although  in  some  instances  the  date  of 
the  treaties  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
peace  with  their  former  chief.  Beparation 
was  offered  to  the  rajah ;  but  though  he 
sullenly  accepted  the  list  tendered  to  him  of 
his  alienated  dependents,  he  refused  to  accept 
of  the  reparation,  or  to  enter  into  any  ad- 
ditional engagements,  though  attended  with 
advantage  to  himself.  The  rajah,  indeed, 
eventuaUy  expressed  himself  satif^ed  that  the 
British  government  bad  acted  correctiy ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  experienced  a  deeree 
of  disappointment  which  must  long  preclude 
any  implicit  reliance  on  his  friendship.  At 
length  a  military  force  was  put  in  motion, 
which  marched  nearly  five  miles  from  Nag- 
pore, in  the  direction  of  Hosheingabad  ;  while 
military  preparations  were  in  progress  in 
Buttenpore,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  re- 
ducing some  refractory  zemindars,  but  the 
extent  of  which  seem  disproportioued  to  the 
object.  In  other  quarters  similar  preparations 
were  made  under  similar  pretences.    In  the 
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mean  time  a  very  raspictotu  oorrespondenoe 
was  carried  on  between  the  rajah  of  Berar 
and  Ameer  Khan.  Aooording  to  the  rajah's 
ministers,  the  objects  of  the  latter  were  to 
deter  the  rajah  from  proceeding  against  the 
nabob  of  Bhopal,  and  to  obtain  a  sum  of 
money.  The  British  resident  was  of  opinion 
that  his  purpose  was  to  prevail  on  the  rajah  to 
join  in  a  combination  against  the  English. 
The  interoonrse  of  native  princes  is  sor- 
rounded  with  so  much  mystery,  that  it  is 
almost  always  difficult  to  ascertain  its  precise 
object.  There  was  undoabtedly  sofficient 
cause  for  the  distrust  felt  by  the  British 
authorities  in  this  case,  but  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  countenance  the  state- 
ment of  the  rajah,  as  Ameer  Khan  actuaUy 
invaded  his  territories  and  committed  various 

While  the  intentions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar 
were  thus  doubtful,  the  state  of  a£Eufs  at 
Scindta*B  camp  continued  to  indicate  the  hos- 
tile feeltnes  of  that  chieftain.  The  British 
resident,  Mr.  Webbe,  died  soon  alter  the 
advance  from  Borhampore.  Colonel  Close  n 
instructed  to  proceed  from  Poena,  to  assume 
the  chaige  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Webbe, 
the  duties  of  which  were  in  the  interval  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Jenkins.  Scindia,  leaving 
fiosheingabad  in  his  rear,  had  now  advanced 
into  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  felt  bound  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  this  movement^  as  well  as  of  the 
intercourse  known  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween Scindia  and  the  rajah.  After  various 
expedients  for  procrastination,  Scindia  ap- 
pointed a  day  to  receive  the  acting  resident, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  latter  point  of  inquiry, 
be  declared  that  the  rajah  of  Berar  had 
applied  to  him  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
Hosheinnbad  and  another  fortress  from  the 
nabob  of  jBhopal,  but  that  he  had  not  answered 
the  Implication,  and  did  not  intend  to  interfere 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  object  in  which  he 
had  no  interest.  To  the  former  inquiry,  and 
to  others,  as  to  the  fiust  of  his  having  ordered 
his  troops  in  Malwa  to  quit  that  possession 
and  join  the  army  under  his  personal  com- 
mand, as  to  his  having  required  his  Pindarries 
also  to  join  him,  and  as  to  the  destination  of 
his  march,  he  answered  that  he  had  chosen 
the  route  which  he  was  pursuing  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  grain  in  the  direct  route  to 
Oujein ;  that  he  was  marching  through  the 
territories  of  the  rajah  of  Berar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossinff  the  Nerbndda  at  a  ford  which 
would  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Saugur,  and 
that  he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Malwa 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  his  army  in  a 
plentiful  country.  Having  given  this  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct,  Scindia  concluded,  as 
usual  with  Mahratta  princes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, by  assurances  of  his  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  obligation  of  his  engagements 
with  the  British  government. 

About  the  time  when  these  explanations 
and  these  assurances  were  a&rded,  the  British 


agent  in  Bnndlecnnd  intercepted  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Ambajee  Inglia»  to  a  petty  rsjah 
dependent  on  the  peishwa,  stating  Uiat  Sdndia 
and  the  rajah  of  Berar  had  combined  against 
the  British  power.;  that  the  former  with  his 
army  was  on  his  march  to  join  Ameer  Khan  ; 
that  when  the  junction  should  be  effected, 
Scindia  was  to  direct  his  course  towards 
Calpee,  on  the  Jumna,  while  the  rajah  of 
Berar  should  invade  Bengal ;  and  that  Am- 
bajee had  despatched  a  force  into  the  territory 
of  the  rana  of  Gohud  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  possession  of  it.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  letter  was  to  induce  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  unite  his  force 
with  the  troops  sent  by  Ambajee  into  Gohud. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  one  portion  at 
least  of  the  intelligence  transmitted  by  Am- 
bajee was  true.  A  considerable  body  of  troops 
belonging  to  that  personage  had  actually  in* 
vaded  G^hud,  and  laid  siege  to  a  Ibrt  at  a 
short  distance  from  Gwalior.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  attack  and  defeat  of  a  body  of 
the  rana  of  G<Aud*s  troops.  Thus  was  fur^ 
nished  new  ground  of  remonstrance  vrith 
Scindia,  and  the  acting  resident  at  his  camp 
received  instructions  a<ukpted  to  the  occasion. 
Before  their  arrival,  Scindia,  who  had  been 
pursuing  his  march  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Nerbndda,  intimated  Uiat  he  held  from  the 
peishwa  an  unliquidated  assignment  upon 
Saugur,  and  expressed  an  intention  of  realis- 
ing the  amount.  Mr.  Jenkins  strenuously 
opposed  the  execution  of  this  project,  which 
he  declared  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  peishwa.  He  demanded 
that  the  design  should  be  abandoned,  and  that 
Sdndia's  profligate  minister,  Shirzee  Bao, 
should  be  dismissed ;  and,  on  failure  of  com- 
pliance with  these  demands,  intimated  that  his 
departure  from  Scindia's  camp  would  become 
necessary.  Scindia  affected  to  comply  in  both 
instances ;  but  Shirree  Rao  was  not  dismissed, 
and  his  master  continued  to  march  towards 
the  town  of  Saugur.  The  depredations  com- 
mitted by  Scin<£a*8  troops  in  the  country 
bearing  that  name  again  called  forth  remon- 
strance from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  a  renewal  of 
his  demand  for  permission  to  depart.  In  con- 
sequence he  received  a  visit  from  a  servant 
of  Sdndia,  who  alleged,  in  extenuation  of  the 
offensive  conduct  of  his  chief,  that  disappoint- 
ment at  not  receiving  the  pecuniary  aid 
expected  from  the  English  had  led  him  to 
Saugur.  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  reply,  insisted  on 
the  point  previously  urged,  that  the  plunder 
of  the  country  l^  Scindia*s  Pindarries  con- 
stituted an  act  of  direct  hostility  against  an 
ally  of  the  British  sovemment ;  and  recapitu- 
lated the  grounds  of  his  repeated  remonstranoei^ 
showing  that,  instead  of  goiog  to  Oujein,  as  was 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  of  the 
allies,  Scindia  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
that  cause  by  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  that,  although  the  want  of  funds 
for  the  pay  of  his  troops  was  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  complaint^  the  numbers  of  his  troops 
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oontinued  to  be  augmented.  The  acting  resi- 
dent oondnded  his  representation  by  promising 
that,  if  Scindia  would  immediately  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  Oujein,  and  would  in  other 
respects  regulate  bis  conduct  according  to  his 
professions,  he  would  continue  to  attend  his 
court.  The  meeting  at  which  the  above  com- 
munication was  made,  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1805.  On  the  6th  Scindia  advanced 
to  Saugur,  where  he  was  joined  by  nine  battali- 
ons of  bis  in&ntry  and  sixty-five  guns.  From 
the  7th  to  the  9th  the  army  of  Scindia  was 
employed  in  investing  the  fort  of  Saugur,  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  the  amount  of  his 
pretended  claim ;  and  in  consequence  he  was 
informed  that  the  British  representative  would 
march  on  the  following  morning,  and  required 
passports.  To  this  intimation  and  demand  it 
was  answered  that  an  agent  from  Scindia 
should  wait  upon  the  resident,  and  that  all 
points  should  be  satisfoctorily  arranged.  But 
the  resident  having  repeated  his  application, 
the  conciliatory  tone  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  arrogance  and  defiance.  It  was  signified 
that  Ambajee  Inglia  was  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  space  of  eight  days,  and  that  on  his 
arrival  it  would  be  determined  whether  Scindia 
should  go  to  Oujein  or  the  British  representa- 
tive receive  his  dismission.  This  message  re- 
sembled a  fonner  communication  from  Scindia 
to  a  British  agent,  that  the  result  of  an 
approaching  interview  would  decide  whether 
it  should  be  peace  or  war ;  and  evinced  that 
the  lesson  which  Sdndia  had  received  had  not 
sufficed  to  eradicate  the  arrogance  which  bad 
then  led  him  to  defy  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  On  receiving  it,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins immediately  struck  his  tents  and  prepared 
for  departure.  Scindia  then  thought  that  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and  representations  were 
made  to  the  resident  which  induced  him  to 
postpone  his  march.  He  was  solemnly  as- 
sured that  on  the  16th  Scindia  would  march 
for  Onjein,  and  would  thencefurward  act  in 
every  respect  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  British  functionaries.  The  delay  of  six 
days  was  required  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  member  of  the  chieftain's  &mily ;  and  the 
consent  of  the  acting  resident  was  secured  by 
information  conveyed  to  him,  to  the  effect  that 
the  arrival  of  Ambajee  would  probably  lead  to 
the  expulsion  of  Shirzee  Rao.  Mr.  Jenkins 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  invasion  of  Gohud 
by  Ambajee ;  and  according  to  general  opinion, 
that  personage  was  adverse  to  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  with  the  British  government. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  march,  in  conformity  with  the  last  arrange- 
ment, was  to  commence,  Scindia  applied  for  a 
further  delay  of  two  days,  accompanying  the 
application  with  a  solemn  promise  of  then 
prosecuting  the  march  to  Oujein  without  a 
bait.  With  some  reluctance  the  resident 
assented ;  and  on  the  18  th  of  Januafr  the 
chief  actually  commenced  his  march.  It  was 
observable,  however,  that  only  a  small  part  of 
his  army  aocompanied  him ;  the  larger  portion. 


with  the  guns,  continued  to  occupy  their 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  Saugur.  Not  less 
observable  was  the  care  which  his  highness 
manifested  for  those  of  his  troops  who  were 
put  in  motion.  Their  spirits  were  not  broken 
nor  their  efficiency  impaired  by  a  march  of 
harassing  length.  They  received  orders  to 
pitch  their  tents  at  the  end  of  three  miles ; 
and  the  resident  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  single-minded  Mahratta  chief 
to  halt  on  the  spot  for  four  days.  The  British 
officer  had  recourse  to  a  duty  which  repetition 
must  have  rendered  familiar.  He  remon- 
strated ;  and  was  answered  that^  in  conformity 
with  the  pledge  that  had  been  given,  Scindia 
had  marched  at  the  time  specified  ;  but  that, 
within  thirteen  days  after  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  fiimily,  it  was  inconsistent  with 
established  custom  to  quit  the  spot  where  the 
calamity  had  taken  place.  He  declared,  bow- 
ever,  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  days  which 
remained  to  complete  the  required  period  of 
mourning  he  would  positively  proceed  to 
Onjein.  What  degree  of  credit  the  British 
resident  gave  to  this  promise  may  readily  be 
conceived  ;  but  not  being  desirous  to  precipi- 
tate war,  he  acquiesced  in  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

Bemre  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  halting, 
Mr.  Jenkins  became  officially  acquainted  wiUi 
the  incursion  of  Ambajee  Inglia  into  Grohud. 
He  thereupon,  in  conformity  with  instructions 
firom  the  governor-general,  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  Scindia,  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the 
hostile  incursion,  with  a  copy  of  Ambajee's 
letter  to  the  peishwa's  tributary ;  calling  for 
proof  that  Ambajee's  assertion  that  Scindia, 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  Ameer  Khan,  and  himself 
were  combined  against  the  British  government 
was  unfounded,  and  that  Scindia  had  no  con- 
cern in  the  proceedings  of  Ambajee ;  and 
demanding  the  immediate  issue  of  an  order 
directing  that  person  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Gohud,  together  with  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  Scindia's  entire  concurrence  in  the 
measures  that  might  be  necessaiy  for  his 
punishment.  The  memorial,  which  was  aocom- 
panied by  a  verbal  message  suggesting  the  im- 
mediate transmission  of  proper  communica- 
tions to  the  governor-general  and  to  Ambajee, 
not  producing  any  satis&ctoiy  result,  strong 
remonstrance  followed,  accompanied  by  an 
intimation  that,  in  the  event  of  Scindia 
marching  on  the  following  morning  in  the 
direction  of  Oujein,  the  resident  might  be 
induced  to  remain  in  the  camp,  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  governor-general ;  but  the 
intimation  of  this  act  of  forbearance  was  accom- 
panied by  very  significant  warnings  as  to  the 
consequences  to  l^  apprehended  from  the  hos- 
tile and  treacherous  courses  pursued  by  the 
chief  and  his  dependents.  Fresh  attempts  to 
lull  the  suspicions  of  the  resident,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  consent  to  further  delay,  followed ; 
but  no  satisfactory  steps  being  taken,  the  resi- 
dent again  demanded  passports.  His  demand 
receiv^   an   insolent  answer  ;   and  on  the 
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23Td  January  he  departed  without  them,  and 
marched  fourteen  miles.  This  was  a  proceed- 
ing for  which  Scindia  was  not  prepared,  and  it 
excited  some  dismay.  Two  persons  were  im- 
mediately despatched  to  overtake  the  British 
ofiBoer,  and,  if  possible,  prevail  upon  him  to 
forego  his  intention.  Mr.  Jenkins  refused  to 
listen  to  their  entreatiea  until  assured  by  them 
that  they  were  authorized  to  pledge  Scindia's 
Dame  for  the  performance  of  any  conditions 
whi<^  might  be  neoessaiy  to  procure  the 
resident's  return,  fie  then  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing :  that  on  the  day  after  his  return  to 
the  camp,  Scindia  should  seriously  enter  upon 
bis  long-promised  and  long-deferred  march 
to  Oajein,  and  proceed  thither  without  any 
further  halts,  except  at  the  necessary  and  usual 
intervalB ;  that  he  should  without  delay  act  in 
conformity  with  the  resident's  advice  in  regard 
to  Ambajee,  and  also  disavow  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor-general  the  acts  of  that  person,  and 
of  another  who  had  appeared  in  the  character 
of  Scindia's  agent  at  Hyderabad,  where,  by 
exaggerating  the  successes  of  Holkar,  and 
announcing  an  extended  alliance  a^^ainst  the 
British  government,  to  which  Scindia  and  the 
mjah  of  Berar  were  to  be  parties^  he  had 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  objects  which 
such  an  alliance  would  be  intended  to  advance. 
The  recall  of  this  person  was  required  to  be 
efiected  through  a  letter  from  Scindia  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  by  him  foi^ 
warded  to  the  British  resident  at  Hyderabad. 
The  messengers  agreed  in  the  most  formal 
manner  to  the  prescribed  conditions,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  returned  to  Scindia's  camp  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  after  he  had  quitted  it. 

The  experience  of  a  few  hours  sufficed  to 
test  Scindia's  sincerity.  On  the  evening  of 
Mr.  Jenkins's  return,  he  learned  that  Scindia 
intended  to  halt  on  the  following  day.  This 
being  a  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  resident's  return,  he  had  only 
to  choose  between  again  quitting  the  camp  or 
remaining  a  monument  of  the  degradation 
of  the  government  which  he  represented.  He 
did  not  hesitate  in  taking  the  former  course, 
but  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance,  when 
he  was  again  called  back  by  a  message  from 
Scindia^  expressing  a  desire  to  receive  a  visit 
from  him.  He  accordingly  directed  his  bag- 
gage to  remain  at  a  grove  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scindia's  regular  brigade,  and  proceeded  with 
Lieutenant  Stuart,  the  officer  commanding  his 
escort,  to  the  tent  oi  the  vacillating  and 
treacherous  chief.  Some  idle  attempts  were 
made  by  Scindia  to  excuse  his  conduct,  and 
these  being  disposed  of,  he  expressed  himself 
ready  to  comply  immediately  with  the  resi- 
dent's request  as  to  Ambajee,  and  to  recom- 
mence his  march  on  the  following  morning. 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  requested  to  retue  to  another 
tent  with  some  Mahratta  officers,  to  prepare 
the  letters ;  and  some  progress  had  been  made, 
when  it  was  announced  that  Scindia's  devo- 
tions had  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  British  resident — that  he  was  now  anxious 


to  resume  them — that  the  letten,  when  com- 
pleted, should  be  sent  for  the  resident's  iniipeo- 
tion,  and  that  if  their  terms  should  not  entirely 
accord  with  his  wishes,  he  could  return  to  the 
chieftain's  tent  in  the  evening  and  suggest  the 
required  alterations.  On  Uie  fiiith  of  this 
arrangement  Mr.  Jenkins  despatched  orders 
recalling  his  baggage.  The  ba^^;age,  however, 
before  the  amval  of  the  orders,  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  left  in  obai^ge  of  it. 
The  British  camp  had  been  attacked  by  the 
entire  body  of  Pindarries  retuned  by  Scindia^ 
and  plundered  of  every  article  of  value.  The 
escort,  in  defending  it,  had  suffered  severelyy 
and  among  the  wounded  were  the  lieutenant 
in  command  and  the  surgeon  attached  to  the 
residency.  An  attempt  to  plunder  the  British 
camp  had  been  made  some  weeks  before,  with 
partial  suooess.  In  this  second  instance  the 
success  was  complete.  The  loss  of  property, 
though  productive  of  the  most  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  resident  and  his  attendants, 
was  not  the  worst  result  of  the  outrage  whidi 
had  been  perpetrated.  The  drcumstances  of 
the  residency  deprived  it  of  all  outward  claims 
to  respect,  and  tne  spirit  prevailing  in  Scindia's 
camp  was  not  such  as  to  supply  the  want  of 
them.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  naturally  and  justi^ 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  a  situation  where 
his  office  could  no  longer  command  even  decent 
regaxd,  and  he  requested  permission  to  retire 
to  some  place  of  safety,  where  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  should 
offer  of  proceeding  to  a  British  camp.  Scindia 
in  reply  expressed  great  concern  at  what  had 
happened,  hut  declined  to  comply  with  the 
wish  of  the  resident  to  quit  the  camp.  He 
accordingly  remained,  and  the  consequent 
position  of  the  British  residency  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself: — "Under  the  operation  of 
the  late  events,  the  British  residency  is  become 
a  degraded  spectacle  to  a  camp  by  which  it 
was  formerly  held  in  the  utmost  veneration 
and  respect.  Our  equipage  is  reduced  to  a 
single  tent,  which  occupies  a  small  comer  o£ 
Scindia's  encampment ;  and  in  this  situation 
we  are  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  plun- 
derers, who  triumph  in  the  protection  of  a 
nefiurious  government,  under  the  countenance 
of  which  they  presume  to  insult  us  with  the 
proffer  for  sale  of  our  plundered  effects.  Ex- 
posed to  these  insults  and  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  the  government,  which  does  not  think  it 
necessary  even  to  profess  reffret  for  what  has 
passed,  tiie  escort  of  the  residency,  deprived  of 
its  arms  and  accoutrements,  ana  disabled  by 
the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded, 
while  so  fiur  from  being  protected  we  have 
been  openly  attacked  by  Scindia's  army,  yon 
will  in  some  measure  oonoeive  the  irksomeness 
of  our  situation." 

In  this  miserable  condition  did  the  British 
residency  aooompany  the  march  of  Sdndia, 
who  left  the  vicinity  of  Saugur  on  the  24th 
of  February,  leaving  there,  however,  some 
battalions  under  an  officer  named  Baptiste,  of 
French  origin  but  native  birth,  to  realise  the 
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ocmtrilration  which  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of 
the  Mahratta  chief  to  exact.  Mr.  JeDkiniiy 
fiseliDg  that  under  its  present  ciroumstauces 
the  British  residency  oonld  command  no 
respect,  and  desirous  of  reoeiying  the  instruo- 
tions  of  the  governor-general  for  the  guidance 
of  his  future  conduct,  wished  to  decline  any 
political  intercourse  with  Sdndia  or  his 
servants  ;  but  the  earnest  request  of  the  chief 
induced  the  resident  to  consent  to  reoeive  a 
visit  from  him.  On  that  occasion  Scindia 
displayed  a  combination  of  hypocrifly  and 
audacity  worthy  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  the 
genenu  conduct  of  his  government  in  regard 
to  his  engagements  with  the  English,  and  to 
remove  from  the  resident's  mind  the  impres- 
sion, which  he  most  justly  concluded  must 
find  place  there,  that  the  outrage  perpetrated 
on  the  British  camp  had  not  been  committed 
without  his  approbation  or  cognisance.  It 
was,  he  alleged,  to  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  Pindarries,  over  whom  he  had  no  control. 
He  expressed,  too,  a  hope  that  the  misfortune 
would  not  interrupt  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  two  states.  The  resident  made 
little  answer,  conceiving  this  course  the  most 
accordant  with  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  of  his  office  and  government.  Of  the 
moti?e8  which  actuate  a  Mahratta  it  is  at  all 
times  difficult  to  judge ;  but  as  Sdndia  had 
before  this  period  held  language  widely  dif- 
ferent in  its  character,  and  had  addressed  to 
the  governor-general  a  letter  framed  in  a  tone 
fiur  firom  conciliatory,  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  amity  with  a 
state  whose  representative  had  so  recently 
been  exposed  to  insult  and  videnoe,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  tfect  of  some  tempoiviy 
cause,  probably  of  a  belief  in  the  eventual 
success  of  the  British  arms.  The  weakness  of 
Scindia's  character,  combined  with  his  intense 
hatred  of  the  English  and  his  participation  in 
the  duplicity  which  is  always  an  element  in 
the  moral  constitution  of  a  Mahratta,  produced 
great  fluctuations  in  his  feelings  and  deport- 
ment. The  histoiy  of  the  letter  to  the  go- 
vernor-general  above  noticed  is  remarkable. 
The  letter  bore  the  date  of  the  18th  of  October. 
It  was  forwarded  by  two  messengers  on  foot 
to  a  person  residing  at  Benares,  who  for  many 
years  had  held  the  nominal  appointment  of 
vakeel,  first  to  the  predecessor  of  Dowlut  Bao 
Bcindia,  and  subsequently  to  himselt  The 
vakeel  was  to  proceed  with  the  letter  to  Cal- 
cutta, in  order  to  deliver  it  in  person ;  but  he 
did  not  report  his  arrival  in  that  city  till  the 
18th  of  February,  exactly  four  months  after 
the  date  of  the  letter.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  Scindia  knew  anything  of  this  letter, 
and  whether  its  preparation  and  transmission 
were  not  altogether  the  acts  of  his  ministers. 
But  this  is  a  point  of  little  importance— by 
whomsoever  it  might  be  framed,  by  whom- 
soever forwarded,  it  is  extraordioaiy  that  it 
should  have  been  four  months  on  its  journey 
to  Calcutta.    The  only  possible  solution  of  the 


difficulty  is  to  be  found  In  the  supposition 
that  the  letter  was  written  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  feelings  excited  by  the  successes  of 
Holkar  and  uie  disasters  of  Colonel  Monson ; 
that  subsequent  events  gave  rise  to  different 
feelings  and  expectations^  which  suggested 
the  prudence  of  keeping  it  back ;  and  that 
the  ultimate  determination  to  revert  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  writer,  by  causing  it 
to  be  delivered  at  its  destination,  was  prompted 
by  the  reverses  of  the  English  before  Bhnrt- 
pore.  Another  extraordinary  fact  connected 
with  this  proceeding  is,  that  it  was  transmitted 
without  the  knowMge  of  the  British  resident 
with  Scindia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  forward  to 
his  government  any  representation  which  he 
might  receive  from  that  to  which  he  was 
deputed,  and  who,  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
was  ready  faithfully  to  dischai^  this  trust. 

The  letter,  after  an  ordinary  compliment^ 
adverted  to  the  relations  subnsting  between 
Scindia  and  the  Company's  government,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  neglect 
of  the  latter  to  afford  to  the  chief  pecuniary 
assistance.  The  next  subject  was  one  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  avoided  by  nego« 
tiatora  of  any  other  race  than  that  of  tiie 
Mahrattas.  It  arose  out  of  the  former,  and 
presented  a  curious  version  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Bappoojee  Scindia  passed 
over  to  the  enemy ;  a  result  which  was  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  funds.  It  was  alleged 
that  on  an  application  being  made  by  lESkp- 
poojee  to  Colonel  Monson  for  money  to  pay 
his  troops,  the  British  oommander  answered 
Uiat  he  could  advance  none,  and  referred  the 
applicant  to  Geaenl  Lake.  This  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  misrepresentation— it 
was  a  positive  fiUsehood;  for  Colonel  Monson 
had  advanced  to  Bappoojee  a  considerable 
sum.  Bappoojee,  however,  it  was  represented, 
being,  for  want  of  the  required  assistance, 
unable  to  sustain  his  troope,  was  obliged  to 
despatch  an  officer  named  Suddasheo  Bao, 
with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  in  search  of 
provisions ;  himself,  with  three  tiiousand  men, 
remaining  with  Colonel  Monson;  in  which 
situation,  according  to  Sctndia's  statement, 
they  exerted  themselves  most  meritoriously. 
The  succeeding  part  of  the  narrative  was  a 
tissue  of  untruths  and  misrepresentations, 
ending  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
led  &ppoojee  to  join  Holkar,  differing  but 
litUe  from  that  which  was  given  to  the  British 
resident.  After  the  enumeration  of  his  pecu- 
niary grievances,  Scindia  proceeded  to  the 
statement  of  other  grounds  of  complaint. 
The  first  related  to  a  questiiMi  whicn  had 
been  settled  professedly  to  the  satisfaction, 
and  oertainly  with  the  acquiescence,  of 
Soindia's  ministers — the  transfer  of  Gohud 
and  Gwalior.  There  were  seven  more.  The 
name  of  the  rajah  of  Jodepore,  it  was  said, 
had  been  improperlv  inserted  in  the  list  of 
chieftains  to  whom  the  provisions  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty  applied ;  the  payment  of 
certain  penmona  as  stipulated  was  represented 
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to  be  irreguUr ;  delay  in  deliTering  io  Scindia 
some  districts  to  which  he  was  entitled  was 
complained  of ;  a  similar  complaint  was  pre- 
ferred as  to  collections  from  other  districts  ; 
the  maharajah  had  been  prevented,  as  he 
alleged,  from  placing  in  specified  countries  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  for  their  protection, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  had  become  a 
scene  of  devastation ;  the  jaghires  in  Hin- 
dostan,  covenanted  to  be  returned  to  Scindia^ 
were,  he  urged,  still  retained ;  and,  lastly,  the 
obligation  incurred  by  the  Company  under  the 
second  treaty,  to  protect  Scindia's  territories 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  own,  was  stated 
to  be  disregarded.  These  complaints  were 
interspersed  with  abundant  abuse  of  the 
British  resident,  Mr.  Webbe.  The  conclusion 
was  peculiarly  edifying,  firom  the  high  moral 
tone  which  characterizes  it^  and  the  beautiful 
exposition  of  the  obligations  of  friendship 
which  it  affords.  On  such  a  subject  a  Mah- 
latta  mav  well  be  expected  to  hie  eloquent, 
and  Scinaia  did  not  discredit  either  his  theme 
or  his  country.  "Where,"  said  he,  "friend- 
ship has  been  established  by  treaties  and 
engagements  between  princes  and  chiefs  of 
high  rank  and  power,  it  is  incumbent  on  both 
parties  to  observe  it  on  all  oocasions,  and 
they  consider  the  injuries  and  losses  of  friends 
and  allies  to  be  their  own ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  strength  and  power  of  friends 
and  allies  to  be  their  own  strength  and  power. 
My  continuance  during  so  long  a  period  of 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Borhampore  has  been 
owing  entirely  to  my  expectation,  founded  on 
the  union  of  the  two  states,  of  aid  in  all  my 
affiiirs  on  the  part  of  your  excellencv.  As 
Mr.  Webbe,  who  resides  with  me  on  the  part 
of  your  excellency,  practises  delay  and  evasion 
in  every  point,  and  avoids  the  advance  of 
money  in  the  form  of  pecuniaty  aid,  of  a  loan, 
or  on  account  of  that  which  is  clearly  and 
justly  due  by  the  conditions  of  treaty,  I 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  communicate  all 
circumstances  to  your  excellency.  My  army 
having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  l^ 
successive  marches,  is  beginning  to  cross.  I 
shall  now  remain  in  expectation  of  an  answer. 
Tour  excellency  is  endowed  with  great  wisdom 
and  foresight,  and  is  unequalled  in  the  virtues 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  engagements 
and  of  friendship.  I  therefore  request  your 
excellency  to  take  into  your  deliberate  con- 
sideration all  that  I  have  written,  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  most  speedily  both 
terminate  the  contest  with  Jeswunt  Bao  Hol- 
kar,  and  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  ns,  and  strengthen  in  the 
most  perfect  degree  and  perpetuate  the  foun- 
dations of  union  and  alliance  between  the  two 
states.  ^  Let  your  excellency  further  be  pleased 
to  consider  where  is  the  advantage  of  suffering 
that  which  has  been  taken  from  friends  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  enemies :  undoubtedly  your 
excellency's  provident  wisdom  and  correct 
understanding  will  never  approve  such  a  thing, 
since  the  power  and  strength  of  one  friend 


must  be  considered  to  be  the  power  and 
strength  of  another,  and  the  weakness  and 
defective  resources  of  the  one  also  those  of  the 
other.  If  I  acquire  strength  by  territory  and 
money,  that  strength  (as  the  consequence  of 
our  union)  becomes  in  truth  the  strength  of 
the  Company  also.  Having  maturely  weighed 
and  considered  all  these  points,  let  your  excel- 
lency  be  pleased  to  favour  me  wiUi  a  speedy 
and  favourable  answer.  If  by  the  time  of  my 
arrival  at  Malwa  a  full  and  detailed  answer  to 
all  that  I  have  written  arrives,  it  will  be 
extremely  proper  and  advisable." 

Complaints  similar  to  those  contained  in 
Scindia's  letter  had  been  addressed  by  some 
agents  of  that  chief  to  Colonel  Close  at  Nag- 
pore,  to  which  place  he  had  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  undertake  the  duties  of  resident  at 
Scindia's  camp,  but  on  learning  the  events 
which  had  occurred,  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  wait  for  further  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment.  These,  when  received,  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  assume  the  duties  to  the  discharge 
of  which  he  stood  appointed,  and  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  outrage  whidi  had  been 
committed  on  the  British  residency.  A  copy 
of  these  instructions  being  furnished  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  that  gentleman  immediately,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  spirit,  reassumed  the 
functions  which  had  since  the  attack  on  hifl 
camp  been  permitted  to  remain  dormant. 

The  complaints  embodied  in  the  letter  of 
Scindia,  together  with  the  communicationB  to 
Colonel  Close,   received  firom  the  governor^ 
general  an  elaborate  reply.    After  adverting 
to  tiie  date  of  Scindia's  letter,  to  the  extraor- 
dinary delay  which  had  taken  place  in  deliver- 
ing it,  and  to  the  aspersions  cast  by  Scindia  on 
the  character  of  Mr.  Webbe,  the  governor^ 
general  proceeded  to  expose  the  tridcery  and 
injustice  of  reviving  the  claim  to  Gohud  and 
Gwalior,   after  repeated  recognitions  of  the 
acts  of  the  British  government  with  respect  to 
those  possessions.    Scindia  was  reminded  of 
the  various  acts  by  which  he  was  pledged  not 
to  disturb  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
made,  and  was  call^  upon  once  more,  by  a 
fi>rmal  declaration  in  writing,  to  renounce  his 
claim.    This  would  have  added  something  to 
the  evidence  previously  existiog  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  would 
have  operated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  the  claim  whenever  it  might  suit 
the  purpose  or  the  caprice  of  this  unstable  chief 
to  assert  it.    The  case  of  the  rajah  of  Jode- 
pore  was  divested  of  all  difficulty.    He  had 
refused  to  abide  by  the  engagement  which  had 
been  made;  his  name  in  consequence  was 
directed  to  be  erased  from  the  list  presented 
to  Scindia ;  but  by  some  error  or  accident  this 
had  been  omitted.     The  payment  of  the  pen- 
sions, it  was  shown,  had  not  only  been  strictly 
regular,  but  that  the  prescribed  period  had 
been  anticipated.     In  answer  to  Scindia's  com- 
plaints of  the  non-surrender  of  the  pergunnas 
to  which  he  had  a  claim,  it  was  stated,  that  no 
person  duly  authorized  had  ever  been  sent  to 
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take  charge  of  them.  It  was  veiy  properly 
added  that,  with  reference  to  the  operatioDs  of 
the  war  with  Holkar,  it  had  become  inexpedi- 
ent at  that  period  to  give  them  up ;  but  that 
they  would  be  surrendered  at  the  termination 
of  hostilities  with  the  last-named  chief,  or 
rented  by  the  English,  as  Scindia  might  choose. 
Payment  of  the  collections  from  those  pergun- 
nas,  Scindia  was  informed,  would  be  regularly 
made  to  his  officers  until  the  delivery  of  the 
districts.  With  regard  to  other  collections 
which  Scbdia  claimed,  the  governor-general 
professed  never  before  to  have  heard  of  the 
claim ;  but  intimated  that  an  investigation 
should  take  place,  and  that  when  the  accounts 
were  adjusted,  payment  should  be  made  of 
whatever  might  be  found  due.  To  the  charge 
of  the  British  having  abandoned  to  devastation 
part  of  Scindia's  territories,  the  governor- 
general  replied,  that  the  British  were  not 
bound  to  suppress  internal  disturbances,  or  to 
protect  the  country  against  robbers ;  but  that, 
notwithstanding,  directions  should  be  given 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  relinquish- 
ment  of  the  jaghires  in  Hindoatan,  it  was 
stated,  would  take  place  forthwith,  on  a  proper 
application  to  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  the 
jaghiredars  would  receive  from  the  British 
government  whatever  that  government  had 
received  on  account  of  the  jaghire  lands  since 
the  treaty  of  peace.  In  reply  to  the  last  head 
of  charge,  that  the  British  had  not  protected 
Scindia's  territory  from  invasion,  but  had  per- 
mitted Holkar  and  Ameer  Khan  to  ravage  and 
plunder  within  it,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
obligation  of  a  defensive  alliance  was  mutual, 
and  that  the  British  might  with  equal  justice 
complain  of  Scindia  for  not  preventing  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy  into  the  Company's 
territories.  "An  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
facts,  however,"  continued  the  govemor- 
gen^id,  "  will  manifest  the  degree  in  whidi 
either  state  has  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  the 
defensive  alliance.  By  the  valour,  activity, 
and  skill  of  the  British  armies,  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  all  his 
territorial  possessions ;  a  part  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  capital  dty  of  Indore,  was  delivered 
over  to  your  highnesses  officers.  The  whole  of 
his  force  has  been  repeatedly  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
artillery  ;  and  he  has  been  deprived  of  every 
resource  but  that  which  he  derives  from  the 
feeble  and  precarious  aid  of  the  rajah  of 
Bhurtpore.  Has  your  highness,"  it  was  then 
properly  asked,  '*  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  contriboted  in  any  degree  to 
these  victories  I  On  the  contrary,  has  not  the 
conduct  of  your  highness  and  of  your  officers 
aided  the  cause  of  the  enemy  against  the  power 
by  which  those  victories  have  been  achieved, 
and  with  which  your  highness  was  pledged  to 
co-operate  ?"  After  some  remarks  on  various 
parts  of  the  conduct  of  Scindia  during  the  war, 
his  more  recent  proceedings  were  thus  noticed. 
"  On  every  occasion  when  the  resident  urged 
your  highness  to  proceed  to  Oujein  for  the 


purpose  of  restoring  the  vigour  of  your  govern- 
ment, of  reviving  the  efficiency  of  your  declin- 
ing resources,  and  of  co-operating  with  the 
British  troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
your  highness  uniformly  asserted  your  inability 
to  proceed,  for  want  of  iunds  to  payyour  troops ; 
and  in  your  highness's  letter  you  have  ascribed 
your  detention  at  Borharapore  to  the  same 
cause.  Your  highness,  however,  stated  in  the 
same  letter,  that  you  had  been  enabled  by 
loans  to  provide  necessaries  for  your  march, 
and  for  collecting  your  troops  ;  that  you  had 
accordingly  marched  from  Borhampore ;  that 
you  had  written  to  all  the  officers  of  your 
troops  to  join  you  from  every  quarter ;  and 
that  it  was  your  intention  to  raise  new  troops." 
On  the  foundation  of  the  &cts  referred  to  in 
this  passage,  the  governor-general  raises  the 
following  conclusion,  and  addresses  the  ex- 
hortation which  succeeds: — *'It  is  evident, 
therefore^  that  your  highness  never  intended 
to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  the  resident 
on  the  subject  of  your  return  to  Oujein ;  for 
your  highness  assigned  the  deficiency  of  your 
funds  as  the  only  cause  which  prevented  your 
return  to  Oujein  in  conformity  with  the  red- 
dent's  advice  ;  and  when  your  highness,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  declaration,  had  obtained 
funds,  you  marched  in  a  different  direction, 
and  afforded,  to  the  resident  no  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  your  designs.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  evident  that  your  highness 
never  entertained  the  design  of  proceeding  to 
Oujein,  or  of  co-operating  with  the  British 
troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  With 
what  degree  of  justioe,  therefore,  can  your 
highness  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  in  withholdinff  the  pecuniary  aid 
which  you  solicited,  until  adequate  security 
had  been  obtained  for  the  due  application  of 
those  funds  to  the  conmion  cause  of  the  allies, 
instead  of  perverting  the  luid  furnished  by  tiie 
allies  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy  ?  Your  high- 
ness," the  governor-general  continues,  "has 
stated  in  your  letter,  that  it  was  your  deter- 
mined resolution,  after  having  collected  a 
numerous  army,  consisting  both  of  old  troops 
and  new  levies,  to  proved  to  chastise  the 
enemy ;  and  your  highness  adds,  '  How  can  I 
be  content  to  see  a  territory  which  for  a  long 
time  has  been  in  my  possession,  and  in  the 
conquest  of  which  crores  of  rupees  have  been 
expended,  and  great  battles  have  been  fought^ 
in  the  possession  of  another  V — and  that  'it 
is  no  difficult  matter  to  wrest  the  territoiy 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'  I  am  unable 
to  comprehend  your  highness's  meaning  in  the 
passage  above  quoted.  The  enemy  has  not  at 
any  stage  of  the  war  been  able  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  a  single  district,  and  wherever  the 
British  troops  have  approached,  the  enemy  has 
sought  his  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight ;  and 
although,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  your 
highness's  letter,  you  have  received  constant 
reports  of  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  enemy 
by  the  British  troops,  your  highness  has  con- 
tinued to  augment  your  forces  and  to  advance 
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to  the  effect  that  it  could  not  he  supposed  that 
Scindia  would  act  in  opposition  to  justice  and 
good  faith,  an  attendant  upon  Scindia's  alleged 
agent  asked  if  it  were  not  supposed  that 
Scindia  moved  to  the  northward  in  consequence 
of  heing  offended,  to  what  motive  was  that 
step  ascrihed  ?  These  avowals  that  Scindia's 
movements  were  influenced  hy  designs  which 
he  concealed  from  the  British  resident,  contrast 
strikingly  with  his  often-repeated  expressions 
of  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  that 
functionary,  his  declarations  of  continued 
attachment  to  the  British  cause,  and  his  pro- 
fessions of  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
and  maintain  unimpaired  his  alliance  with  the 
British  government. 

The  governor-general  was  no  sooner  apprised 
of  the  communications  made  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
and  Colonel  Close,  than,  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  he  took  measures  for  frustrating  the 
meditated  designs  of  Scindia.  Instructions 
were  forwarded  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
directing  him  to  reject  peremptorily  all 
demands  on  the  part  of  Scindia  which  might 
he  at  variance  with  the  treaty  of  peace;  to 
repel  any  act  of  hostility  from  Scindia  with 
promptitude  and  effect;  and  to  provide,  in  the 
event  of  war,  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Jenkins 
and  the  British  residency.  Other  parts  of 
the  instructions  referred  to  the  contingency  of 
war  being  followed  by  negotiation  ;  and  it  was 
distinctly  laid  down,  that  Scindia  was  not  to 
be  permitted  to  treat  for  Holkar,  nor  Holkar 
for  Scindia.  These  orders  were  explained  and 
enforced  by  others  forwarded  a  few  days  after- 
wards. While  provision  was  thus  made  for 
frustrating  the  hostile  designs  of  Scindia  in 
the  north,  the  south  was  not  neglected.  Im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  system  adopted  in  the  previous 
war  with  the  confederated  Mahratta  chieftains, 
of  intrusting  very  c;eneral  and  extensive 
powers,  both  political  and  military,  to  the 
hands  of  a  single  local  authority,  the  governor- 
general  resolved  to  invest  Colonel  Close 
with  the  same  powers  which  had  formerly 
been  exercised  by  Greneral  Wellesley  in  the 
Deccan,  with  the  exception  of  the  control  of 
the  military  commander  in  Guzerat.  On  the 
return  of  General  Wellesley  from  Calcutta 
to  Madras,  it  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether  he  would  resume  his  station 
in  the  Deccan  or  not.  It  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined in  the  negative ;  General,  now,  by  the 
well-merited  grace  of  hissovereig^,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  being  of  opinion  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  necessaiy ;  being  anxious,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  his  health,  as  well  as  to 
his  professional  prospects,  to  proceed  to  Europe ; 
thinking  also  that  his  presence  there  might 
enable  him  to  dispel  some  misapprehensions 
with  regard  to  the  policy  lately  pursued  in 
India,  and  being  moreover  dissatisfied  with 
the  authorities  at  home.  It  is  satis&ctoiy  to 
relate  that  the  greatest  commander  of  modem 
times  was  not  permitted  to  quit  the  scene  of 
his  early  glories  without  testimonies,  warm  and 


abundant,  to  his  eminent  services.  Soldiers 
and  civilians,  Europeans  and  natives,  vied  in 
rendering  him  honour. 

Colonel  Close,  under  the  powers  assigned 
to  him,  was  to  take  the  command  of  the  main 
army  in  the  Deccan.  In  furtherance  of  the 
views  of  the  governor-general.  Colonel  Wallace, 
commanding  the  subsidiary  force  at  Poooa, 
and  Colonel  Haliburton,  commanding  that  at 
Hyderabad,  were  ordered  to  occupy  with 
their  troops  the  positions  most  favourable  for 
the  seizure,  if  necessary,  of  Scindia's  posses- 
sions south  of  the  Nerbudda ;  but  these  officers 
were  not  to  commence  operations  against 
Scindia  without  express  orders,  except  in  the 
event  of  intelligenoe  reaching  them  of  the 
actual  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Hin- 
dostao.  In  Guzerat  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  number  of 
troops  in  that  province  having  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  detachment  of  the  force  which 
originally  marched  under  Colonel  Murray  to 
Oujein,  and  subsequently,  under  General 
Jones,  joined  the  army  of  Hindostan.  To 
supply  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  the 
government  of  Bombay  were  instructed  to 
despatch  to  Guzerat  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  by  the  safest  and  roost  expeditious  route, 
a  corps  consisting  of  at  least  four  companies  of 
European  infantry,  a  company  of  European 
artillery,  and  one  battalion  of  sepoys,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  camp  equipage,  artillery, 
pioneers,  lascars,  and  every  necessary  equip- 
ment to  enable  the  corps  to  be  employed  on 
field  service  the  moment  it  should  reach  Gu- 
zerat. Colonel  Woodington,  the  officer  com- 
manding in  the  province,  was  to  be  instructed 
to  place  the  corps  under  him  in  an  efficient 
state  of  equipment)  and  to  lay  up,  at  convenient 
places  on  the  frontier,  supplies  of  gndn  and 
stores.  Thus  reinforced,  it  was  expected  that 
Colonel  Woodington  would  be  able,  not  onlv 
to  defend  Guzerat  from  invasion,  but  to  atta^ 
with  success  the  forts  and  possessions  of  Scin- 
dia in  that  province,  should  war  ensue. 

Soon  after  the  issue  of  these  several  instruc- 
tions, a  letter  was  received  from  the  acting 
resident  at  Scindia's  camp,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  more  pacific  feelings  on  the  part  of 
Scindia  than  had  been  contemplated.  The 
resident  had  held  communications  with  the 
chief  and  his  ministerai,  which  had  produced  a 
satisfibctoty  letter  to  the  governor-general  in 
reply  to  the  demand  for  reparation  on  account 
of  the  outrage  upon  the  residency,  a  multipli-. 
city  of  assurances  of  friendly  intentions,  and  a 
promise  that  Scindia  should  halt  upon  the 
Chumbul  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Close. 
The  promise  was  kept  with  Mahratta  strict- 
ness. Scindia  retired  to  Subdulghur;  but  on 
the  7th  of  April  Ameer  Khan  left  Bhurtpore 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  joining  Scindia ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Shirzee  Rao,  with  a  laige 
body  of  Pindarries  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Scindia's  cavalry,  marched  towards  Bhurtpore. 
Previously  to  his  departure  one  of  Scindia's 
ministers  waited  on  Mr.  Jenkins  to  announce 
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the  intended  movement,  and  to  explain  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  im>posed  mediation.  The 
resident  demanded  an  audience  of  Scindia  him- 
self, which  was  granted,  and  the  chief  gave  the 
same  explanation  whidi  had  been  offered  by 
his  minister.  The  statement  was  accompanied 
by  strong  professions  of  fidelity  and  friendship, 
and  by  a  repetition  of  a  request  formerly  made, 
that  Mr.  Jenkins  would  write  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  desire  that  hostilities  with 
Holkar  might  be  suspended.  The  object  of 
despatohinff  Shirzee  Bao  to  Bhurtpore  was 
vndoubtedfy  to  prevent  the  rajah  from  entering 
into  a  pacific  arrangement  with  the  British 
government ;  but  the  design  was  defeated.  On 
tile  11th  the  conditions  of  a  treatv  were  finally 
determined  upon ;  and  on  the  17th,  as  has  been 
already  related,  the  treaty  was  signed. 

On  arriving  at  Weir,  a  place  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Bhurtpore,  Shirzee  Bao  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief,  intimating 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  British  resident, 
Scindia  had  consented  to  wait  at  Snbdulghur 
in  expectation  of  Colonel  Close's  arrival.  This 
was  true;  but  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Mahratta  custom  to  offer  truth  unmixed  with 
some  alloy  of  falsehood ;  and  the  announcement 
of  Scindia's  position,  and  the  cause  of  his  oc- 
eupying  it^  was  associated  with  a  representa- 
tion that  the  British  resident  had  expressed  a 
dedre  that  Scindia  should  interpose  his  media- 
tion for  obtaining  peace;  in  consequence  of 
which  desire  his  iSgnness  had  despatched  Shir- 
xee  Bao  to  Bhurtpore  to  negotiate.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  reply,  stated  that  peace 
having  been  establishcKl  between  the  British 
government  and  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  the 
presence  of  Shirzee  Bao  at  Bhurtpore  was  un- 
necessaty ;  that  he  must  not  think  of  advancing, 
as  such  a  proceeding  might  subvert  the  union 
subsisting  between  the  Company  and  Scindia. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  Shirzee  Bao 
did,  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  advance  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  Bhurtpore,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  rajah  a  message  soliciting  a 
personal  conference.  The  rajah  declined  grant- 
mgthe  application,  and  Shirzee  Bao  returned 
to  Weir  without  gaining  any  thing  by  his  move- 
ment. At  Weir  he  was  joined  by  Holkar,  with 
three  or  four  thousand  horse,  and  both  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  camp  of  Scindia  at  Subdul- 
ghur.  Scindia  had  for  some  time  maintained, 
through  an  agent  of  his  own,  a  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  Holkar.  Some  of  the  letters 
of  this  agent  to  his  employer,  which  fell  into 
the  han£  of  the  English,  fully  confirmed  all 
that  was  suspected  of  the  views  of  Scindia,  and 
of  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  his  ex- 
pressions of  fidelity  and  attachment.  It  is 
wearisome  to  find  occasion  for  recurring  so 
frequently  to  the  task  of  exhibiting  Mahratta 
ohicanery  and  dissimulation,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  the  just  understanding  of  the  relative  oir- 
oomstances  and  position  of  the  British  govern- 
men  t  and  the  Mahratta  chiefii.  While  Scindia 
was  intriguing  with  Holkar,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  avowed  war  with  the  Company's  govern- 


ment, while  the  former  chief  was  advancing 
towards  Bhurtpore  in  the  hopes  of  striking 
a  blow  at  the  interests  of  his  English  ally,  he 
was  profuse  in  declarations  of  sincerity  and 
good  faith.  Never  were  his  professions  more 
strong  than  at  this  period ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  never  were  they  either  more  or  less  honest. 
In  consequence  of  the  movement  of  Scindia 
to  the  northward,  Colonel  Martindell,  who  had 
been  stationed  in  a  position  to  enable  him  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  Bundlecund  and  to 
protect  Gohud  from  invasion,  advanced  in  the 
same  direction,  under  orders  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, carefnllv  avoiding  any  viola- 
tion of  the  possessions  of  either  Scindia  or  his 
dependents ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April  he  reached 
Hingorah,  a  position  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Chumbul,  at  a  short  distance  from  Dhole- 
pore.  His  proximity  was  distasteful  to  Scindia ; 
and  on  the  11th  that  chief  requested  that  the 
British  resident  would  prevent  the  approach 
of  Colonel  Martindell  within  twenty  coss  of 
his  camp.  Mr.  Jenkins  answered  by  express- 
ing surprise  that  Scindia  should  feel  any  un- 
easiness in  the  presence  of  the  British  troops, 
under  the  continued  assurances  given  that  he 
considered  himself  standing  in  the  closest  rela- 
tions of  idliance  with  the  British  government. 
He  remarked,  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  the  British  troops  were  to  act  in  concert 
with  those  of  the  maharajah ;  and  he  reminded 
the  chieftiuu  that  when  Colonel  Murray  was 
stationed  at  Oujein  no  apprehension  was  ex- 
pressed, but»  on  the  contrary,  Scindia  was  con- 
tinually urgent  for  the  assistance  of  the  British 
troops  for  the  protection  of  his  country.  If 
Scindia  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  main- 
taining his  relation  with  the  British  govern- 
ment^ what^  the  resident  asked,  was  there  to 
apprehend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  troops 
of  his  ally?  He  added,  that  Colonel  Martin- 
dell was  within  the  Company's  territories,  and 
that  his  advance  had  been  rendered  necessaiy 
by  circumstances,  more  especially  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  notorious  Bappoojee  Scindia  in 
the  direction  of  Scindia's  camp,  and  the  vicinity 
of  considerable  bodies  of  the  troops  of  Holkar 
and  Ameer  Khan,  in  charge  of  the  baggage  of 
those  chieft.  The  pointed  question  put  by  the 
resident  it  was  not  easj  for  Mahratta  ingenuity 
to  answer ;  but  Scindia  urged,  that  if  tihe  Pin- 
darries  of  his  camp  should  happen  to  commit 
any  excesses,  or  should  enter  into  disputes  with 
any  of  the  inferior  people  of  the  British  camp, 
the  blame  of  such  conduct  might  attach  to  the 

fovemment.  Mr.  Jenkins  answered  that  the 
nown  and  exemplanr  discipline  of  the  British 
troops  should  preclude  any  uneasiness  respect- 
ing their  conduct,  and  that  Sdndia's  distrust 
of  the  inferior  part  of  his  own  army  only  af- 
forded a  further  proof  of  the  necessity  of  Colonel 
Martindell's  advance  to  the  frontier;  though 
nothing  short  of  actual  aggression  would  pro- 
duce any  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
that  officer.  Scinma  renewing  his  request  that 
an  application  should  be  made  to  Colonel  Mar- 
tindell to  keep  at  a  distance  of  twenty  coss 
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from tbeMahTattA'scamp,  tbe  resident  shrewdly 
BOggested,  iAuA  if  the  maharajah  desired  to 
maintiun  this  distance  between  the  two  camps, 
it  wonld  be  better  that  his  highness  should 
himself  make  a  movement  for  the  purpose. 
To  this  Sdndia  e^^pressed  himself  ayerse,  and 
(according  to  his  own  declaration)  his  aversion 
bad  a  most  creditable  origin,  being  founded 
on  his  promise  to  Mr.  Jenkins  to  wait  in  the 
position  which  he  now  occupied  for  the  arrival 
of  Colonel  Close — so  sacred  did  Scindia  deem 
a  promise^  even  though  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  made  was  willing  to  relieve  him  from  the 
obligation  to  an  extent  which  would  enable 
him  to  effect  a  purpose  which  he  professed  to 
think  important.  Scindia  at  length  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  and  adverting  to  the  presence 
of  Bappoojee  Scindia  in  tiie  neighbourhood, 
intimated  an  intention  of  visiting  him.  The 
resident  was  silent  till  his  opinion  of  the  medi- 
tated visit  was  asked.  He  then  xeferred  to 
the  maharajah's  sense  of  propriety,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  visit 
a  man  whose  traitorous  conduct  had  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  an  enemy  to  the  British 
covemment.  Scindia  manifested  his  respect 
fat  that  government^  and  his  regard  for  the 
opinion  ^  its  representative,  by  paying  bis 
promised  visit  to  Bappoojee  Scinaia  on  the 
same  evening. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  arrival  of  Ameer 
Khan  was  announced  to  the  British  represen- 
tative, as  a  preparative  to  the  public  receptioi^ 
of  the  respectable  freebooter  and  temporary 
associate  of  Holkar ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  a  plausible  pretext  for  receiving  him,  it 
was  stated  that  Scindia  supposed  that  Ameer 
Khan  had  been  dispatchM  by  Holkar  with 
views  corresponding  with  those  wludi  had  led 
to  the  mission  of  ^irzee  Rao  from  the  camp 
of  Sdndia  to  Bhurtpore.  Two  days  afterwards 
Scindia  sent  to  congratulate  the  resident  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  British 
government  and  Bhurtpore.  The  person  who 
was  on  this  occasion  the  organ  <^  Smndia's 
politeness  took  occasion  to  intimate  that  Hol- 
kar had  resolved  to  renew  his  attack  on  the 
Company's  territories,  but  had  abandoned  his 
intention  at  the  persuasion  of  Shirzee  Rao; 
that  Holkar  had  consented  to  accept  the  media- 
tion of  Scindia,  and,  in  company  with  Shinee 
Bao,  was  on  Us  way  to  Scindia's  camp.  On 
the  following  day  he  arrived  with  all  his  re- 
Duuning  force,  and  was  immediately  visited  by 
Scindia  and  his  principal  officers.  This  cere- 
mony was  preceded  by  a  very  characteristic 
specunen  of  Mahratta  duplicity  and  insolence. 
Scindia  dispatched  a  message  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
intimating  that  he  was  suprised  by  tiie  sudden 
arrival  of  Holkar;  that  he  had  desired  that 
chief  not  to  cross  the  Chumbul,  but  that  the 
request  having  been  disregarded,  Sdndia  was 
compelled  to  visit  him;  and  that  it  was  his 
particular  wish  that  the  British  represenUtive 
should  be  present  at  the  meeting.  Tbe  red- 
dent  answered  by  pointing  out  the  extreme 
impropriety  of  the  request^  and  observing  that 


Sdndia's  intended  visit  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  relations  subsisting  between  him  and 
the  British  government. 

The  reddent,  in  regard  to  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  the  government  represented  by 
him,  did  not,  therefore,  attend  the  auspicious 
interview  between  the  two  Mahratta  chiefs^ 
whose  hereditary  and  personal  quairels  were 
now  suspended  to  enable  them  to  combine 
against  a  common  object  of  hatred.  But  he 
was  soon  summoned  to  an  interview,  at  which 
various  attempts  were  made  to  prevail  on  him 
to  believe  that  all  that  had  occurred  was  occa- 
doned  by  a  sincere  regard  to  promote  the  peace 
of  India.  The  servants  of  Scindia  descanted 
on  this  theme  with  their  habitual  fluency,  till 
disconcerted  by  a  remark  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  that  since  the  approach  of  the  troops 
of  an  ally  within  twenty  coss  had  latdjr  created 
so  much  uneadness  in  the  mind  of  Sandia,  it 
could  not  fail  to  exdte  surprise  to  find  the 
army  of  his  highness  encampied  in  union  with 
that  of  the  common  enemy. 

Holkar  had  not  long  occupied  his  proximate 
position  to  Sdndia  Irafore  he  manifested  his 
power  by  seidng  the  person  of  Ambajee  Inglia. 
This  act  was  intended  to  extort  a  contribution, 
and  it  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  obtaimng  a  promise  firom  Ambajee  of  the 
payment  of  fifty  lacs.  Ambajee  was  at  this 
time  in  the  service  of  Sdndia,  and  apparently 
in  his  confidence ;  yet  the  chief  did  not  inter- 
fere to  protect  his  servant  from  plunder.  His 
conduct  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  decided, 
in  the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chie^  the 
question  in  what  relation  Sdndia  stood  towards 
the  British  government;  and  he  suggested  that 
the  British  reddent  should  take  the  eariiest 
practicable  opportunity  of  quitting  Scindia's 
camp.  On  the  21st  of  April,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  bdng  now  rdieved  from  anxiety  with 
regard  to  Bhurtpore,  quitted  that  place  with 
the  whole  of  the  armv  under  his  personal  com- 
mand, and  marched  m  the  direction  where  it 
was  evident  his  services  were  about  to  be 
required.  His  previous  success  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  peerage,  and  he  now  bore  the 
titie  of  Lord  Lake. 

On  his  march  Lord  Lake  reodved  a  letter 
frook  Sdndia,  referring  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
conduded  with  him,  and  stating  that  ever  since 
its  ooncludon  the  finenddiip  between  the  two 
states  had  been  progreedvely  increasing.  "The 
object  of  the  treaty,"  said  Sdndia,  "was  to 
give  peace  to  the  oountiy  and  quiet  to  its  in- 
habitants; and  with  a  view  to  this  object^ 
friendship  was  established  between  all  tbe  dif- 
ferent chiefe  and  the  British  government. 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  alone  remdna  to  be  set- 
tied  with;  and  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  Holkar  and  the  Britidi  govern- 
ment, and  conduding  a  peace  between  them, 
I  have  marched  from  the  city  of  Borhampore, 
and  have  arrived  at  Snbdulghur;"  he  having 
formerly  professed  to  be  actuated  by  very  dif- 
ferent views.  The  letter  then  adverted  to  the 
war  between  the  Company's  government  and 
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the  rajah  of  Bhnrtpore,  and  to  the  steps  taken 
by  him  in  r^ard  to  it — omitting,  however,  all 
notice  of  Scmdia's  endeavours  to  induce  the 
lajah  to  re-engage  in  war.  But  the  alleged 
services  of  Scindia  in  restraining  Holkar  from 
ravaging  the  Company's  territories  were  not 
forgott^ ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  letter  was 
employed  in  commending  its  bearer  to  the 
British  commander,  as  "a  man  of  sense/'  and 
one  enjoying  Scindia's  "confidence;"  with  re- 
commendations to  negotiate  with  Holkar,  and 
to  abstain  from  molesting  him.  The  answer 
of  Lord  Ijake  was  snch  as  beoune  a  British 
officer.  It  exposed  the  flimsy  pretences  under 
which  Scindia  sought  to  veil  his  enmity; 
apprised  hiln  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  been 
instructed  to  withdraw  from  his  camp;  and 
intimated  that  the  British  government  would 
consider  Scindia  responsible  in  his  own  person, 
in  his  fionily,  his  ministers,  and  his  servants, 
for  the  safe  and  unmolested  journey  of  its  re- 
presentative, with  his  attendants  and  property, 
to  the  nearest  British  camp. 

Between  tiie  diroatch  of  Sdndia's  letter  and 
the  reodpt  of  Lord  Lake's  answer  Mr.  Jenkins 
had,  in  compliance  with  previous  instructions 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  requested  an 
audience  of  Scindia^  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
demanding  the  retirement  of  the  chieftain  frt>m 
the  position  which  he  occupied,  and  his  sepa- 
rntion  from  Holkar.  Scindia  appointed  a  time 
lor  receiving  the  British  resident;  and  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  view  to  placing  Scindia  in  a  situa- 
tion to  afford  a  satisfactory  answer,  transmitted 
a  memorial,  embodying  the  principal  bu&ta 
which  he  intended  to  urge  at  the  approaching 
audience.  At  the  time  appointed,  however, 
Scindia  neither  afforded  the  promised  interview^ 
nor  answered  the  memorial.  Great  oonftision 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  alum  was 
sow  felt  in  Sdndia's  camp,  from  a  report  which 
prevailed  that  the  British  troops  were  in  the 
vicinity;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28&  April 
the  armies  both  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  re- 
treated with  the  utmost  precipitation  in  the 
direction  of  Sheopore,  a  town  situate  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  Chumbul,  on  the  road  to 
Kotah,  and  about  fifty  miles  north-east  ol  that 
place.  They  marched  on  that  day  twenty 
miles,  on  the  following  day  fourteen,  and  on 
the  third  day  arrived  at  Sheopore.  Their 
route  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Ghumbnl, 
over  deep  ravines;  the  difficulties  and  fatigue 
of  the  march  were  aggravated  by  excessive 
heat  and  the  want  of  water,  and  considerable 
numbers  of  the  troops  of  both  chiefs  perished. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  on  the  approach 
of  Scindia  towards  Bhurtpore,  vigorous  mea- 
sures had  been  adopted  for  pladng  the  British 
fi>roes  throughout  India  in  a  condition  for 
csnving  on  the  operations  of  war  with  effect. 
Dnder  the  orders  issued  for  this  purpose, 
Colonel  Close  had  directed  Colonel  Hauburton, 
commanding  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force, 
to  advance  to  Moolapore,  there  to  be  joined 
l^  the  Poena  subsidiary  force  under  Colonel 
Wallaoe.    M  Fort  St  George  it  was  deemed 


advisable  to  assemble  a  considerable  force  in 
the  ceded  districts.  A  call  was  made  upon 
the  dewan  of  Mysore  to  take  the  field  wiui  a 
body  of  the  rajah's  troops,  to  which  call  he 
promptly  responded;  and  a  body  of  SUladar 
norse  in  the  service  of  the  rajah  was  to  join 
the  British  troops  to  be  assembled  at  Bellaiy, 
in  the  ceded  districts.  At  Bombay  equal 
activity  was  displayed  in  complying  with  the 
orders  of  the  ^vemor-general  for  reinforcing 
Colonel  Woodington  in  Guserat.  But  the  re- 
treat of  Scindia  and  his  Mahratta  colleague 
from  Subdulghur  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
modifying  the  instructions  under  which  these 
arrangements  had  been  made.  The  govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George  was  directed  to  sus- 
pend its  preparations,  to  distribute  the  army 
of  the  presidency  in  its  usual  stations,  and  to 
proceed  immediately  to  witJuhraw  from  the 
beccan  all  corps  and  establishments  which 
might  be  extra  to  the  field  establishment  of 
the  subddiary  forces  serving  with  the  peishwa 
and  the  nizam.  The  extra  battalions  on  the 
establishment  of  the  preeidencnr  were  also  to  be 
reduced,  and  every  practicable  diminution  of 
expense  effected.  Colonel  Close  had  com- 
menced his  return  to  Moolapore,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  to  be  assembled  there. 
On  his  way  he  received  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions forwarded  to  Fort  St.  Gieorge,  with  orders 
to  carry  into  effect  such  parts  of  them  as  might 
depend  upon  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 
The  extraordinaiy  military  and  political  powers 
vested  in  him  were  at  the  same  time  with- 
drawn; and  he  was  directed  to  return  to  Poona» 
to  resume  his  duties  as  resident  at  the  court  of 
the  peishwa.  Instructions  similar  in  character 
were  forwarded  to  Bombay,  and  on  the  autho- 
rities of  this  presidency  tiie  necessity  of  eco- 
nomy was  urgently  enforced.  The  troops  in 
Gttzerat  were  to  be  cantoned,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  field  allowances;  and  no  field 
expenses  were  to  be  incurred  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  government  of  Bengal^ 
except  under  circumstances  of  urgent  and  un- 
controllable necessity. 

The  pacific  and  economical  policy  now 
adopted  was  extended  to  the  army  of  Lord 
Lake,  Scindia  and  Holkar  were  to  fly  with- 
out disturbance  and  without  alarm.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief was  instructed  not  to  pursue 


the  retreating  forces  of  the  chiefs  confederated 
^  government, 

in  durance  a  conriderable  number  of  its  sub- 
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jects,  but  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  cantoning  his  troops. 
The  Bombay  army,  under  GenerS  Jonee^  was 
to  proceed  to  Bampoorah,  on  its  return  to 
Guserat;  and  all  the  irregular  corps  in  the 
British  service  were  to  be  reduced.  At  the 
time,  however,  when  these  orders  were  issued 
permanent  tranquillity  was  not  expected;  for 
the  probability  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  at  no 
distant  period  was  distinctly  noticed,  pnd,  as 
for  as  the  prescribed  reductions  would  admit, 
provided  for. 
Scindia  had  fled  with  his  companion  Holkar. 
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The  British  terriioriee  were  not  menaoed ;  and 
though  chastisement  was  deferred,  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  was  altogether  aban- 
doned. Bat  the  flying  confederates  had  car- 
ried with  them  the  British  residency  deputed 
to  one  of  them ;  and  the  safety  of  the  resident 
and  his  attendants  was  an  object  of  interest. 
On  transmitting  to  Scindia  Lord  Lake's  reply 
to  the  chieftain  s  letter,  Mr.  Jenkins  adverted 
to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  to 
withdraw,  and  requested  to  be  informed  of  the 
arrangements  which  the  maharajah  might  be 
pleased  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  &ciUtating 
nis  departure.  Scindia  replied  that,  as  his 
minister,  Shirzee  Rao,  was  absent,  he  could 
not  return  a  decided  answer,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  a  rep^y  to  Lord 
Lake's  letter  would  be  prepared.  The  resident 
shortly  afterwards  renewed  the  application, 
expressing  his  dissatisfaction  at  being  prevented 
from  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  intimating  that  the  cause 
assigned  for  delay  was  inapplicable  to  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  Lord  Lake  did  not  expect  any 
answer  to  his  letter,  but  would  be  justly  sur- 
prised if  the  British  representative  at  Scindia's 
court  were  not  permitted  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  own  government.  Mr.  Jenkins  further 
pointed  out  the  propriety  of  his  denarture 
taking  place  with  the  sanction  and  under  the 
protection  of  Scindia ;  that  established  usage, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  justice  and  public 
fiiith,  required  that  a  person  in  his  situation 
should  be  entirely  free  from  restraint ;  and  that 
a  communication  of  Scindia's  intentions  was 
necessaiy  to  enable  the  resident  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  a  voluntary  devia- 
tion from  orders  which  he  was  bound  to  obey. 
Nothing  satisfactory  followed  this  representa- 
tion, but  Mr.  Jenkins  was  informed  that  a  copy 
of  the  commander-in-chiefs  letter,  together 
with  the  substance  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  messages 
on  the  subject  of  his  departure,  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  minister,  Shirzee  Rao.  To 
abate  the  resident's  solicitude  to  withdraw, 
the  Mahratta  officers  expatiated  with  much 
power  on  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed  from  the  state  of  the  country  between 
Scindia's  camp  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  army.  To  these  representations  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  a  ready  answer — ^that  whenever  a 
day  should  be  fixed  for  his  departure,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief would  dispatch  a  force  to  meet 
him,  and  that  he  should  require  a  convoy  of 
Scindia's  cavalry  merely  to  show  that  he  had 
the  maharajah's  protection,  and  not  to  repel 
any  danger.  This  produc€Ml  a  representation 
that  the  advance  of  a  British  force  was  unne- 
cessary, for  that  whenever  the  departure  should 
take  place,  exclusively  of  about  a  thousand 
horse  to  be  furnished  in  equal  proportions  by 
Sdndia  and  Holkar,  the  British  resident  should 
receive  the  protection  of  any  force  of  infantry 
and  guns  that  he  might  desire,  and  that  for 
his  safe  conduct  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  army  the  maharajah  would  be  fully 
responsible. 


On  the  10th  of  May  the  confederates  recom- 
menced their  march  in  the  direction  of  Kotah, 
without  dismissing  the  British  residency.  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  previously  suggested,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  systematic  evasion  and  deliMr  which 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  a  Auihratta 
court,  that  the  commander-in-chief  should  ad- 
dress a  separate  letter  to  Scindia,  the  object  of 
which  should  be  limited  to  the  demand  of  safe 
conduct  for  the  resident  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  residency  to  the  British  camp.  Lord  Lake 
acted  on  the  suggestion — ^the  letter  was  trans- 
mitted, and  the  application  met  with  the  same 
success  which  had  attended  former  demands  of 
the  same  description. 

The  confederated  chiefs  continued  to  move 
in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Ajmeer.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  some  extraordinary 
events:  the  first  to  be  noticed  demonstrates 
the  power  of  Holkar  in  a  manner  not  less  de- 
cided than  the  seizure  by  that  chief  of  Ambajee 
Inglia.  Baptiste,  already  mentioned  as  in  Uie 
service  of  Scindia,  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  wrath  of  Holkar,  and,  it  was  said,  medi- 
tated the  seizure  of  that  chieftain's  person. 
The  n>irit  of  vengeance  thus  roused  in  Hul- 
kar's  breast  found  gratification  in  the  appre- 
hension of  his  enemy,  who  was  immediatelj 
subjected  to  one  of  those  barbarous  inflictions 
of  which  native  annals  afford  so  many  instances. 
The  unhappy  prisoner  was  deprived  of  sight. 
He  did  not  long  endure  the  misery  of  the  pri- 
vation, the  outrage  leading  to  his  death.  Thus 
did  Holkar,  the  enemy  of  the  British  state, 
act  towards  a  servant  of  Scindia^  its  pretended 
ally;  and  Scindia  submitted. 

A  still  more  remarkable  event  followed,  if 
any  thing  can  be  regarded  as  remarkable  in  a 
Mahratta  court  Ambi^ee  Inglia  having  been 
subjected  to  the  process  of  plunder,  and  the 
plunder  having  been  secured,  was  released  from 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  him  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  forth  a  contribution.  This  was  not 
very  remarkable.  The  object  being  attained, 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  procured  were 
discontinued  as  no  longer  necessary.  But  the 
liberation  of  Ambajee  Inglia  was  followed  by 
extraordinary  honour.  He  was  received  by 
Scindia  with  the  highest  degree  of  respect  and 
attention,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  reception 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  intended 
appointment  to  the  charge  of  the  executive 
authority  in  place  of  Shirzee  Rao.  Such  in- 
stances of  capricious  chanse  are,  indeed^  but 
ordinary  events  among  the  Mahrattas. 

In  tiie  mean  time  the  British  residency^  re- 
mained virtually,  though  not  apparently,  in  a 
state  of  imprisonment.  The  commander-in- 
chief  again  demanded  their  release ;  and  ulti- 
mately the  governor-general  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sdndia,  requiring  their  dismission  within 
fourteen  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 
It  was  dated  the  25th  July.  On  the  SOth  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  signed  his  last  despatch  to 
the  l^cret  Oommittee  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and  at  six  o'dock  on  the  evening  of  that  day  a 
salute  from  the  battery  announcec^  that  ho  was 
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superseded  in  his  high  fiinotioDs  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  Gornwallis. 

The  unrivalled  brilliancy  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley's  administration  has  perhaps  tended 
to  obscure  the  rare  qualities  which  led  to  its 
success.  The  first  of  those  qualities  was  his 
extraordinary  sagacity.  He  saw  the  true 
position  of  the  British  government  in  India — 
a  vision  withheld  not  only  from  his  predeces- 
sors, but  from  his  contemporaries.  It  is  com- 
mon to  say  of  the  great  minds  whose  genius 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  amid  universal  tame- 
ness,  that  they  are  beyond  their  age ;  and  if 
ever  this  were  true  of  living  man,  it  is  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley.  His  mind  was  not  led 
captive  by  words — it  was  not  to  be  trammelled 
by  conventional  opinions.  He  neither  gave 
oredence  to  the  prevailing  cant  of  his  time 
on  the  subject  of  India,  nor  affected  to  give 
credence  to  it ;  and  this  leads  to  the  notice  of 
another  striking  point  of  his  character — ^the 
manly  boldness  with  which  he  avowed  and 
muntained  opinions  not  lightly  formed,  and 
which  he  therefore  felt  were  not  lightly  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  vigour  with  which  he  carried  into  action 
the  great  plans  which  his  genius  suggested  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  sagacity. 
When  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  Mysore, 
be  was  met  by  difficulties  which  ordinary 
minds  would  have  deemed  insuperable.  He 
determined  that  they  should  be  overcome,  and 
they  were  overcome.  The  same  determination 
of  purpose — the  same  unshrinking  energy,  are 
manifested  in  his  transactions  with  Arcot, 
with  Oude,  with  the  peishwa,  and  indeed  in 
all  the  principal  acts  of  his  government. 
Like  all  truly  great  men,  he  was  not  the  alxve 
of  circumstances — he  made  circumstances  pro- 
mote his  purposes. 

Eminent  talents  are  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
alike  to  their  possessor  and  to  the  world, 
according  to  the  use  made  of  them.  Those  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  were  invariably  directed 
to  the  highest  and  best  ends— the  promotion  of 
peace,  of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
with  which  he  was  connected,  with  one  by 
birth,  and  with  both  by  office — and  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  He  laid  in  India  the 
foundations  of  peace  and  increasing  prosperity, 
and  if  the  superstructure  was  not  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  the 
crime  rests  on  the  heads  of  others. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  than  laudable  that 
a  mind  so  vigorous  and  determined  should,  in 
the  exercise  of  almost  boundless  power,  have 
been  kept  in  constant  subjection  to  the  dic- 
tates of  justice.  That  he  thus  withstood  the 
temptations  of  his  position  is  a  proof  of  the 


possession  of  moral  strength  proportioned  to 
his  intellectual  ability. 

To  his  disinterestedness  it  is  perhaps  less 
necessary  to  advert,  as  the  sordid  vices  are 
rarely  associated  with  genius;  but  the  un- 
happy example  of  some  of  his  predecessors 
justifies  some  notice  of  his  purity  in  this 
respect.  They  gi'asped  at  weuth,  with  little 
regEurd  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
acquired,  or  to  the  imputations  which  they 
might  incur.  He  on  one  extraordinary  occa- 
sion recoiled  from  the  acceptance  of  a  large 
sum  tendered  to  him  under  circumstances 
which  would,  to  most  minds,  have  appeared 
to  justify  its  receipt,  but  which  were  not  such 
as  could  satisfy  toe  sensitive  honour  which 
ever  governed  him.  The  king,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  prerogative  of  disposing  of  prize,  had 
determined  to  allot  to  the  governor-general 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  fruits  of 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam ;  but  the  royal 
favour  was  declined,  because  he  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended  would  not  enrich  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  brave  men  whose 
swords  had  won  for  his  and  their  country  so 
noble  a  conquest. 

The  same  delicacy  which  led  him  to  decline 
his  sovereign's  boun^  was  manifested,  after  his 
return  to  England,  in  his  steady  refusal  to 
accept  office,  Uioogh  repeatedly  pressed  upon 
him,  so  long  as  the  malignant  charges  made 
aeainst  him  were  suspended  over  his  head. 
He  held  that  a  man  against  whom  such  impu- 
tations were  afloat  ought  not  to  have  place  in 
his  majesty's  councils.  When  they  fell  to  the 
ground,  he  readily  returned  to  the  service  of 
bis  country. 

In  describing  the  characters  of  great  men, 
the  speck  of  human  infirmity,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all,  should  not  be  passed  over.  The 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  ambitious;  but  his 
ambition  sought  gratification  not  in  mere  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  but  in  connecting  his 
own  fame  with  that  of  the  land  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  the  government  which  he 
administered — in  the  diffusion  of  sound  and 
liberal  knowledge,  and  the  extension  of  the 
means  of  happiness  among  millions  of  men 
who  knew  not  his  persoo,  and  some  of  them 
scarcely  his  name.  That  name  is,  however, 
stamp^  for  ever  on  their  history.  The 
British  government  in  India  may  pass  away  : 
its  duration,  as  far  as  human  means  are  con- 
cerned, will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  policy  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  is  main- 
tained or  abandoned — bat  whatever  its  fate, 
or  the  length  of  its  existenoe,  the  name  and 
memory  of  the  greatest  statesman  by  whom  it 
was  ever  administered  are  imperishable. , 
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FOUOT  OV  THS  MABQUIS  OOBNWAlUS— FB0P08ED  SKtOBilTIOV  OF  COHQyBBID  TBHBnOBIBB 
— ^DSATH  AND  OHABACTBB  OF  THI  MARQUIS  OOSZTWALUDB— 6IB  OIOBOI  BABLOW  PBOYISIOKAL 
OOVXBNOB-aENBBAL — BIB  NON-INTBBFEBZKOa  FOUOT  — LOBO  LAKB*B  BEMOITBTBANOBB — 
VBBATIBS  VITH  80INDU  AHD  HOLKAB^MUTDTr  AT  VXLLOBB:  ITS  OAUSBS  AND  OOHSB* 
QUBNCES— BBKOYAL  OF  I/)SD  WILUAX  BXHTDTOK  AlTD  BIB  JOHN  OBADOGK. 


Thb  Maravk  CothwaUu  MTiTed  in  India,  pre- 
pared to  abaiidon,  as  far  aa  might  be  practi- 
cable, all  the  advanta^  guned  for  the  Britiah 
gOTemment  by  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  per^ 
Bereranoe  of  his  predeoeesor ;  to  relax  the 
bands  by  which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  had 
connectttl  the  greater  portion  of  the  states  of 
India  with  the  British  goTemment;  and  to 
reduce  that  goyemment  from  the  position  of 
arbiter  of  the  destmies  of  India»  to  the  rank  of 
one  among  many  eqnals.  His  great  aee  seems 
to  have  had  little  effect  in  diminishing  ms  seal, 
and  he  entered  upon  the  task  before  nim  with 
an  alacrity  and  energy  worthy  of  a  better  ob- 
ject. On  the  1st  of  August,  1805,  he  announced 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  arriyal  and  as- 
sumption of  the  ftmctiona  of  govemor-^neraL 
On  the  same  day  (two  days  only  alter  his  land- 
ing) he  addressed  the  Secret  Committee,  ex- 
pressing great  concern  at  finding  that  the 
gOTemment  of  which  he  was  the  head  was 
**  still  at  war  with  Holkar,"  and  could  "  hardly 
be  said  to  be  at  peace  with  Sdndia."  With 
reference  to  this  state  of  thmgs,  the  goTernor- 
general  intimated  that  he  had  determined  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  upper  proyinoes, 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  toe  cessation  of 
military  operations  caused  by  the  runy  season, 
**  to  endeavour  to  terminate  by  negotiation  a 
contest  in  which,"  the  Marquis  Comwallis  was 
pleased  to  observe,  ''the  most  brilliant suocess 
can  afford  us  no  solid  benefit."  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  pause  in  order  to  inquire  what  was 
the  precise  meaning  attached  by  the  writer  to 
the  words  last  quoted,  or  whether  in  any  sense 
they  were  true  with  regard  to  the  existing 
position  of  the  British  interests.  The  passage 
marks  sufficiently  the  spirit  in  which  the  letter 
from  which  it  is  extracted  was  written;  and 
not  less  strongly  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
policy  which,  under  instructions  fix>m  home, 
the  governor-general  proposed  to  pursue.  It 
is  true  that  the  expresmon  of  his  desire  to  ter- 
minate the  contest  by  negotiation  was  qualified 
by  the  conditional  words,  "if  it  can  be  done 
without  a  sacrifice  of  our  honour;*'  but  little 
importance  could  be  attached  to  this  saving 
clause,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
concluding  words  of  the  govemor-generars 
letter,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  continu- 
ance of  "the  contest"  must  involve  the  state 
"in  pecuniary  difficulties  which"  it  would 
"hardly  be  able  to  surmount."  The  war  had 
undoubtedly,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  been  at- 


tended with  oonsiderable  temporary  addition 
to  the  current  expenses,  and  some  finandal 
difficulties  had  been  the  rssuH;  but  to  regaid 
the  neoeesaiT  vindication  of  the  national  honour 
and  the  defenoe  of  the  national  interests  as 
likely  to  lead  to  such  a  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment as  should  be  nearly,  if  not  altsgether, 
insurmountable,  was  a  view  of  the  snlijeot 
which  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
governor-general  ought  to  have  led  him  to 
repudiate  with  oont^pt. 

A  month  after  the  date  of  the  liarquls 
CamwaUis's  first  letter  to  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee, be  addressed  to  them  a  second,  dated  on 
the  river  near  Bi^  Mahal,  in  which  he  avowed 
his  dissatisfiwtion  with  the  existing  state  of 
afhirs  at  the  courts  of  the  peishwa  and  the 
nizam.  His  views  were  stated  more  at  laige 
in  communications  addressed  by  his  order  to 
the  residents  at  those  courts.  Colonel  Close, 
the  resident  at  Poena,  had  been  compelled  to 
animadvert  on  some  of  the  gross  abuses  suf- 
fered to  prevail  under  the  peishwa's  govern- 
ment^ as  in  those  of  all  otner  Oriental  po- 
tentates; and  he  had  reported  to  his  own 
government  the  representations  which  he  had 
made,  and  the  results.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
advert  to  the  precise  points  of  discussion,  or 
to  ofier  an  opinion  on  them.  The  affidr  is  re- 
ferred to  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
deliberately  expressed  judgment  of  the  Mar- 
quis ComwalliB  on  an  important  port  of  the 
policy  of  his  predeoessor.  That  opinion  was 
condemnatory.  The  Marquis  Comwallis  had 
arrived  at  an  atte  which  entitled  him  to  respect. 
A  larffe  part  of  his  long  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  discharge  of  important  military  and  poli- 
tical functions,  and  a  portion  of  his  experience 
had  been  gained  in  India.  Yet  he  could  refer 
to  the  alliance  with  the  peishwa  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — "  It  must  be  in  your  recollection 
that  during  Marquis  Comwallis's  former  ad- 
ministration, his  lordship,  foreseeing  the  evils 
of  mixing  in  the  labyrinth  of  Mahratta  politics 
and  Mahratta  contentions,  sedulously  avoided 
that  sort  of  connection  with  the  peishwa^s 
government  which  was  calculated  to  involve 
the  Company  in  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments of  our  actual  situation;  and  that  his 
lordship  decidedly  rejected  distbct  proposals 
conveyed  through  the  channel  of  Huny  Punt 
Phurkiah  for  a  more  intimate  alliance  than 
that  which  was  concluded  by  the  convention 
of  1792.    The  evils,  however,  which  his  lord- 
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ship  then  antidpated  firom  rach  an  alliance 
appear  to  his  lordahip  to  have  been  exceeded 
by  those  which  have  actually  occurred  under 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  Baasein,  com- 
bined with  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
peishwa's  dominions^  and  with  the  weakness 
and  inefficiency  of  his  highness's  administra- 
tion.'' These  remarks  vividly  illoBtrate  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Marqnis  Oomwdlis's  second 
Indian  administration  was  to  be  conducted. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Marqnis  Com- 
wallis  proposed  to  faring  the  war  to  an  end, 
"without  sacrifice  of  honour/'  was  expounded 
by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lake.  The 
principal  obstacles^  he  observed,  with  regard 
to  Soindia,  were  the  detention  of  the  British 
resident  by  that  chie^  and  the  refusal  of  the 
British  government  to  deliver  up  Gwalior  and 
Gohud.  The  govemor-general  had  a  readv 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  these  difficulties.  It 
was  to  surrender  both  points  to  Sdndia— to 
cive  him  everyihinff  in  dispute,  to  restore  to 
him  territoiy  which  the  firiti^  ffovemment 
had  solemnly  guaranteed  to  another,  and  to 
allow  his  right  to  exercise  the  discretion  of 
choosing  his  own  time  for  the  release  of  the 
British  residencT— to  dismiss  his  prisoners 
when  he  pleased,  and  not  a  moment  sooner. 
"I  am  aware,"  said  the  govemor-generaJ,  "of 
the  disadvantages  of  immediately  relinquish- 
ing or  even  of  compromising  the  demand  which 
has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  urgently  made 
for  the  release  of  the  British  residency" — 
strange  would  it  have  been  had  he  not  been 
aware  of  them,  and  strange  it  was  that  an 
English  nobleman,  and  an  English  soldier, 
should  have  perceived  only  the  "disadvan- 
tages" of  such  a  course,  and  have  been  blind 
to  the  disgrace  which  it  involved.  The  gover- 
nor^genenl  continues,  "but  I  deem  it  proper 
to  apprise  your  lordship  that,  as  a  mere  point 
of  honour  "—although  the  "sacrifice"  of 
"honour"  was  to  be  avoided — "I  am  disposed 
to  compromise,  or  even  to  abandon,  that  de- 
mand, if  it  should  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
only  obstacle  to  a  satisfiu^ry  a4jnstment  of 
affiiirs  with  Dowlut  Bao  Sdndia;  and  that  I 
have  hitherto  been  induced  to  support  it  (the 
demand),  by  the  apprehension  that  the  motives 
of  suoh  a  ooneeesion  might  be  misinterpreted, 
and  that  it  miffht  lead  to  demands  on  the  part 
of  Sdndia  wiu  which  we  could  not  comply 
without  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  interest 
incompatible  with  our  security,  and  thereby 
render  still  more  difficult  of  attainment  the 
desirable  object  of  a  general  pacification. "  In 
this  extraoidinaiy  passage  "a  mere  point  of 
honour"  is  disposed  of  as  summarily  as  though 
it  were  a  daim  to  a  fraction  of  a  rupee,  and 
the  promise  that  no  sacrifice  in  this  respect 
should  take  place  might  be  supposed  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

For  the  surrender  of  Gwalior  and  Grohud 
the  governor-general  had  a  better  apology. 
"With  regard,"  says  he,  "to  the  cession  of 
Gwalior  and  Gohud,  in  my  decided  opinion,  it 
is  desirable  to  abandon  our  possession  of  the 


former  and  our  connection  with  the  latter,  in« 
dependently  of  any  reference  to  a  settlement 
of  di^Eerences  with  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia."  In 
declaring  such  a  course  "  dedrable,"  ti^e  gover- 
nor-general must  have  meant  dedrable  for  tiie 
government  whidi  he  administered.  Upon 
this  assumption  he  thus  proceeds:  "I  have 
therefore  no  hesitation  in  resolving  to  transfer 
to  Dowlut  Bao  Scindia  the  possesdon  of  ^at 
fortress  and  territoiy;  securing,  however,  suit- 
able provision  for  ue  rana — an  arrangement 
which,  under  actual  droumstanoee^  I  am  satis- 
fied is  entirely  consistent  with  our  public 
foith."  The  word  "therefore"  is  impor£uit— 
it  displays  fully  and  nakedlv  the  morality  of 
the  proposed  transaction.  The  governor-gene- 
ral nrst  asserts  that  it  is  dedrable— dtosirable 
to  himself  and  his  government — ^to  dissolve  the 
connection  subsisting  between  that  govern- 
ment and  a  native  prince— "therefore"  he 
"has  no  hedtation"— -such  are  his  words — ^in 
resolving  to  give  away  to  an  enemy  the  terri- 
tory of  that  prince,  territory  which  he  enjoys 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  ffovem- 
ment^ and  which  is  secured  to  him  (as  mr  as  a 
written  instrument  can  be  a  security)  by  a 
solemn  treatv.  "  Under  actual  dreumstances" 
— ^that  is,  with  reference  to  the  supposed  con- 
venience of  the  arrangement^  the  govemor- 
genend  is  satisfied  that  such  a  transfer  is 
entirely  consistent  with  public  fi&ithl 

Equallv  impolitic  and  dishonourable  was  the 
course  which  the  Marquis  Comwallis  proposed 
to  adopt  towards  the  native  prinoes  beyond 
the  Jumna  with  whom  the  British  govern- 
ment had  recently  formed  engagements. 
Those  eiupbgements  he  intended  summarily  to 
annul.  There  was  a  portion  of  territory  lying 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Delhi, 
which  the  governor-general  calculated  would 
afibrd  him  the  means  of  carrying  his  views  into 
eflfoct  with  some  semblanoe  of  regard  to  the 
daims  of  those  who  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  A 
portion  was  to  be  assigned  in  jaghires  to  the 
inferior  chie&  who  hwl  joined  the  British 
cause ;  the  remainder  to  be  divided  in  unequal 
proportions  between  the  rajahs  of  Maobeiy  and 
Bhurtpore^  on  those  chidlains  relinquisbing 
their  alliance  with  the  British  government 
— a  connection  which,  it  is  dear,  they  could 
not  mdntain,  if  the  party  contracting  with 
them  chose  to  withdraw  from  it. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  nearly  the  last 
official  act  of  the  Marquis  ComwaUis's  life 
should  have  been  the  affixing  his  signature  to 
a  letter  so  injurious  to  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  and  so  imbued  with  fidse  prindples 
of  political  morality.  He  was  at  an  advanced 
age ;  his  health,  which  was  not  good  when  he 
Idt  England,  had  gradually  Income  worse 
under  the  influence  of  an  enervating  climate 
and  of  the  bodUv  and  mental  &tigue  imposed 
by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  he  drew  his  last  breath  at  Ghazeepore, 
near  Benares. 

Little  remark  will   be  necessary  on    the 
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character  of  the  departed  govenior>geDeral. 
He  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  his  mind 
was  destitute  of  the  originality  and  power 
essential  to  tiie  character  of  a  great  statesman. 
Great  minds  impress  their  own  character  upon 
their  ase — inferior  ones  derive  theirs  from  it. 
Of  this  ktter  class  was  the  Marquis  Comwallis. 
He  was  emphatically  the  man  of  his  age — the 
representative  of  its  spirit^  its  opinions,  and 
its  prejudices.  To  these  he  dung  with  all  the 
pertinacity  of  sincere  conviction ;  and,  indeed, 
so  far  as  conviction  can  be  entertained  without 
examination,  it  may  be  said  that  he  felt  it. 
He  never  doubted  but  that  what  he  had  so 
often  heard  asserted  must  be  true ;  and  expe- 
rience itself  could  not  undeceive  him.  He 
left  India  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  admin- 
istration with  views  unaltered  by  the  startling 
shock  which  his  prejudices  had  encountered  ; 
he  returned  to  it  with  those  prejudices  aggra- 
vated rather  than  softened.  His  mind  was  of 
a  character  not  uncommon.  It  was  entirely 
passive;  the  impressions  it  received  from 
without  remained  undisturbed  by  any  process 
from  within.  At  the  same  time,  it  possessed 
great  tenacity  with  regard  to  that  wnich  had 
once  been  admitted.  The  truth  or  the  error 
that  happened  to  be  in  fiishion  was  embraced, 
and  neither  reasoning,  change  of  circumstances, 
nor,  after  a  certain  time,  even  change  in  the 
popular  current  of  opinion,  could  dislodge  it. 
The  mental  constitution  of  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis might  be  described  in  few  words  as 
being  of  the  highest  order  of  the  common- 
place. His  lot  was  that  which  often  £gJ1s  to 
men  of  like  character.  He  enjoyed  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  reputation  during  his  life, 
and  for  a  few  years  after  his  death ;  but  the 
artificial  brilliancy  has  passed  away.  In  this 
respect  his  fate  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  Thwarted 
and  reviled,  his  policy  denounced  by  authority 
and  by  the  popular  voice,  and  impeachment 
threatened  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  lived  to  see  his  enemies 
silenced,  his  policy  vindicated,  his  person 
honoured  by  marks  of  public  respect  and 
gratitude,  and  his  fame,  like  a  mighty  river, 
continually  increasing  in  volume  and  strength 
as  the  distance  from  its  source  was  extended. 
On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis, 
the  office  of  govemor-geueral  devolved  provi- 
sionally on  the  first  member  of  council.  Sir 
George  Barlow.  The  rapidly  sinking  state  of 
the  Marquis  Comwallis  had  for  several  days 
previously  to  his  death  indicated  that  the 
fatal  event  could  not  be  &r  distant,  and  a 
communication  to  that  effect  reaching  Calcutta, 
Sir  George  Barlow  had  determined  to  proceed 
to  Benares,  either  to  assist  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  if 
he  should  stiU  survive,  or  undertake  their 
entire  charge  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He 
was  conisequently  on  the  spot  where  his 
services  were  required  within  a  few  days 
after  power  and  life  had  departed  from  the 
late  governor-general. 


Before  the  letter  of  the  Marouis  OonwalUs 
transmitting  that  to  be  forwarded  to  Soindia  waa 
received  by  the  oommander-in-chie^  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  camp  of  Scindia  had  undergone 
some  change.  The  ascendency  of  Shirsee  Rao 
was  apparently  at  an  end;  and  Ambijee 
Inglia»  after  being  plundered  by  Holkar  with 
the  connivance  of  soindia^  had  attained  that 
degree  of  elevation  in  the  service  of  the  latter 
chief  which  had  been  anticipated  from  the 
honourable  reception  which  awaited  him  after 
the  purpose  of  his  imprisonment  had  been 
answerea.  Scindia^  from  various  causes,  had 
become  less  indiifwsed  to  peace,  and  a  nego- 
tiation had  been  opened,  which  waa  conducted 
on  the  one  part  by  Colonel  Malcolm,  then 
present  in  the  camp  of  the  oommander-in-chief 
aa  the  goveraor-general'a  agent,  and  on  the 
other  by  an  old  aervant  of  Scindia'a,  bearing 
the  name  and  title  of  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne. 
This  person  had  fled  to  Delhi  when  the 
autbonty  of  Shirsee  Rao  became  paramount. 
Colonel  Malcolm,  under  the  authority  of  Lord 
Lake^  having  sent  for  him  to  the  British  camp» 
induced  him  to  despatch  a  relative  to  Sdndia, 
on  whose  suggestion  that  chief  sent  propoeala 
to  be  laid  &fore  the  commander-in-chief  by 
Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne.  Lord  Lake's  answer 
to  the  overture  was,  that  he  could  not  notice 
any  proposal  till  the  British  residency  waa 
released.  It  was  thereupon  allowed  to  depart. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  Lake  thought 
it  not  incumbent  upon  him  to  forward  to 
Scindia  the  letter  of  the  govemor-eeneral,  and 
for  this  exercise  of  discretion  nis  country 
ought  ever  to  feel  grateful  This  was  not  the 
on^  instance  in  which  he  sought  to  maintiun 
its  honour  against  the  desperate  determination 
prevailing  at  the  seat  of  ffovemraent  to  sur- 
render it.  He  remonstrated  vifforouslyagainst 
the  fihtal  design  of  severing  the  British  connec- 
tion with  the  princes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jumna,  and  gave  good  reasons  against  such  a 
measure,  which  none  oould  have  resisted  but 
those  determined  to  be  unmoved  by  any  argu- 
ments which  were  opposed  to  their  precon- 
ceived opinions.  After  adverting  to  former 
representations  on  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  expelling  the  Mahrattas  from  Hindostan, 
Lord  Lake  said,  **  1  can  only  add  to  what  I 
have  before  said  on  this  subject  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  maintenance  of  the  strong 
boundary  we  now  possess  will  soon  cause  the 
Mahratta  nation  to  abandon  every  idea  of 
attacking  our  provinces  in  this  quarter,  which 
I  am  fiiUy  persuaded  they  never  will  do  if 
tbey  are  permitted  either  to  possess  territory  in 
Hindostan ,  or  to  employ  their  armies  against  the 
petty  chiefs  and  jaghiredars,  who  are  declared 
independent  (but  have  not  the  advantage  of 
the  British  protection),  on  the  west  sidie  of 
the  Jumna.'*  The  danger  of  the  intended 
course  Lord  Lake  illustrated  by  referring  to 
the  feuds  subsisting  between  the  different 
chiefs— feuds  which  had  been  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  Mahrattas  for  their  own 
purposes.    Lord  Lake  proceeded  to  show  the 
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importance  of  maintuningthe  Britishauthoriiy 
with  ft  view  to  the  soppreasion  of  the  eyils 
which  the  Mahrattaa  haa  aggraTated,  and  the 
probability  that  in  the  course  of  time  both 
prinoee  and  Bubjecte  wonld   become  sensible 

.  of  the  advantages  of  the  peaceful  habits  imposed 
upon  them.  ''The  veir  contests,"  said  he, 
"  that  would  immediately  take  place  among 
the  rajahs  and  chieft  when  they  were  declared 
free  of  all  control  of  the  British  government, 
and  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  their 
own  interests  or  ambition,  would,  I  conceive, 
be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences  to 
the  British  government.  These  petty  states 
would  first  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  then 
call  in  the  different  native  powers  in  their 
vicinity  to  their  respective  aid ;  and  large 
armies  of  irregulars  would  be  contending  upon 
the  frontier  of  our  most  fertile  provinces, 
against  whose  eventual  excesses  there  would 
be  no  well-grounded  security  but  a  military 
foroe  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation."  In 
the  minds  of  the  inferior  rajahs,  Lord  Lake 
declared  that  the  mere  proposal  of  withdraw- 
ing the  British  protection  would  produce  the 
utmost  alarm.  They  would  regard  it,  he 
said,  as  a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed  to 
the  object  of  obtaining  peace  with  the  Mah- 
rattas.  On  one  point  Lord  Lake  appears  to 
have  concurred  with  the  govemor-ffeneral :  he 
thought  that  the  wellness  of  we  rana  of 
Gohud  warranted  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
with  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  who 
thought  and  felt  so  justly  on  other  points  of 
a  simihu- description,  should  on  this  have  fiuled 
to  reach  a  conclusion  consistent  with  that  at 
which  he  arrived  in  other  cases.  He  was 
satisfied,  he  affirmed,  that  nothing  less  than 
"  the  direct  operation  of  British  authority" 
would  ever  place  Gohud  in  a  situation  "to 
meet  those  expectations  which  were  formed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  its  pre- 
sent ruler."  This  language  is  so  vague, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  commander-in-chief  was  prepared  in  this 
instance  to  defend  a  violation  of  £uth  or  not. 
The  treaty  itself  was  the  standard  of  the  rana's 
obligations,  not  any  expectations  that  might 
have  been  formed  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion. 
If  the  direct  operation  of  British  authority 
were  necessary  to  compel  the  rana  to  fulfil  his 
obligations,  only  one  reason  can  be  suggested 
for  its  refiisal — ^that  irreconcilable  prejudice 
which  dictated  that  nothing  within  India 
should  be  done  by  British  authority  which  it 
were  possible  to  avoid.  Independently  of  this 
single  error  relating  to  the  rana  of  Gohud,  the 
letter  of  Lord  Lake  is  alike  sound  in   its 

.  political  views  and  admirable  for  the  high  and 
honourable  feeling  by  which  it  is  pervaded. 
Putting  out  of  view  the  brilliant  military 
services  of  Lord  Lake^  and  calling  to  mind 
only  his  endeavours  to  save  the  British 
character  in  India  from  the  shame  which  was 
about  to  fall  upon  it,  his  name  should  ever  be 
held  by  bis  countrymen  in  grateful  and  honour- 
able remembrauce. 


The  letter  of  the  oommander-in-ohief  bore 
date  the  6th  of  October,  the  day  following 
that  on  which  the  Marquis  Comwallis  diecC 
The  task  of  deciding  on  its  arguments  and 
suggestions  consequently  devohred  on  Sir 
George  Barlow,  whose  answer  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Lord  Lake  is  dated  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  It  avowed  his  resolution 
*'  to  maintain  the  general  principles  of  policy 
by  which  the  late  governor-general  deemed  it 
proper  to  aooompluh  a  genenJ  plan  of  arranffe- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  chieftains  and  uie 
territories  on  the  west  of  the  Jumna."  It  might 
have  been  donbted  whether  the  course  of  the 
new  govemor-greneral  were  not  the  result  of 
regard  for  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  or  for 
the  judgment  of  some  higher  authority ;  but 
he  was  carefiil  to  divest  his  motives  of  all 
ambiguity,  and  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  a 
portion  of  the  glory  whioh  was  to  result  from 
a  persevering  disreaard  to  the  obligations  of 
treaties.  "  ^Hiis  reeSntion,"  said  he — ^the  reso- 
lution just  quoted — "  is  founded,  not  only 
upon  my  knowledge  of  the  entire  conformity 
of  those  general  principles  to  the  provisions  of 
the  legislature  and  to  the  orders  of  the  honour- 
able Court  of  Directors,  but  also  upon  my 
conviction  of  their  expediency  with  a  view  to 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  British 
interests  in  India."  From  the  enmxnation 
of  his  own  views.  Sir  George  Barlow  pro- 
ceeded, through  some  intermediate  discussion, 
to  impugn  those  of  Lord  Lake,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  "  to  involve  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  principal  part  of  our  terri- 
torial possessions  on  the  west  of  the  Jumna, 
and  of  establishing  our  control  over  the  several 
states  of  Hindoetan,  with  a  view  to  preclude 
the  occurrence  of  those  disorders  and  conten- 
tions which"  the  commander-in-chief  ''con- 
sidered to  be  calculated  to  endanger  the  tran- 
quillitv  and  security  of"  the  British  territory 
"in  the  Doab.  Such  a  system  of  oontrov* 
argued  Sir  George  Barlow,  "  must  in  its  nature 
be  progressive,  and  must  ultimately  tend  to  a 
system  of  univei^  dominion.  I  am  of 
opinion,"  he  continued,  "that  we  must  de- 
rive our  security  either  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  controlling  power  and  influence  over 
all  the  states  of  India,  or  from  the  certain 
operation  of  contending  and  irreoonoilable  in- 
terests among  the  states  whose  independence 
will  admit  of  the  prosecution  of  their  indi- 
vidual views  of  rapine,  encroachment,  and  am- 
bition, combined  with  a  systematic  plan  of 
internal  defence,  such  as  has  been  uniformly 
contemplated  by  this  government."  This  qrs- 
tematic  plan  for  securing  the  British  frontier. 
Sir  George  afterwards  explains  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  connected  chain  of  forts  along 
tiie  Jumna.  He  then  returns  to  the  favourite 
feature  of  his  system,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  Lord  Lake  will  probably  concur  with  him 
in  thinking  that,  with  such  a  barrier,  "the 
British  possessions  in  the  Doab  will  derive 
additional  security  from  the  contests  of  the 
neighbouring  states." 
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Having  thus  bud  down  the  cenend  princi- 
ples of  his  poliej,  Sir  C^rge  £arlow  enters 
upon  a  disoDssion  of  the  chums  of  the  parties 
to  the  west  of  the  Jumna»  whom  it  was 
intended  to  abandon.  "With  regard  to  the 
engagements  wluch  your  lordship  luis  stated  as 
subsisting  between  the  British  government 
and  the  several  descriptions  of  persons  enume- 
rated in  your  lordship's  despatch  of  the  6th  of 
October,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  obligation  of 
a  considerable  prooortion  of  those  enga^fements 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  supposition  tiiat 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Britisn  government 
to  maintain  its  authority  and  control  over  the 
bulk  of  the  territories  on  the  west  of  the 
Jumna^  ceded  by  Dowlut  Bao  Scnndia.  If  the 
British  government  is  at  liberty  to  surrender 
its  possessions  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna,  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  zemindars  and  jaghire- 
dars  established  within  those  possessionsy  or 
immediately  dependent  upon  them,  can  be  con- 
sidered to  exist  no  longer  than  while  the 
British  government  deems  it  expedient  to  main- 
tain its  authority  over  those  territories.  As 
&r,  therefore,  as  regards  that  description  of 
personsy  the  true  question  appears  to  be, 
whether  we  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of 
our  engagements  to  maintain  possession  of 
the  territories  in  question."  Such  is  the 
casuistry  by  which  Sir  Geoige  Barlow  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  which  it  was  his  object  to 
reach.  He  admitted,  however,  that  ne  did 
not  intend  it  to  apply  to  chiefs  to  whom  the 
British  government  was  pledged  to  make  pecu> 
niary  or  territorial  assignments;  and  these 
persons  he  proposed  to  provide  for  by  jaghires 
in  a  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  west  of  the 
Jumna  which  was  to  be  retained.  But  the 
true  question  was  not,  as  Sir  George  Barlow 
represented,  whether  the  British  government 
was  compelled  to  maintain  possession  of 
the  territories  in  question ;  but  whether,  by 
abandoning  possession,  it  could  at  the  same 
time  formally  abandon  to  ruin  those  who,  under 
a  reliance  on  its  power  and  character,  had 
committed  themselves  to  its  protection. 

It  is  no  agreeable  task  to  pursue  the  sophistry 
of  expediency  through  its  entangled  course — 
it  is  not  more  gratefol  to  record  the  acts  which 
presumed  convenience  dictated  at  the  expense 
of  justice  and  honour.  The  British  govern- 
ment being  prepared  to  indulge  Scindia  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  demands,  no  impediment 
could  exist  to  the  establishment  of  what  was 
to  be  called  peace.  Colonel  Malcohn  was  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  negotiatinff  a  treaty 
with  Scindia,  and  on  the  23rd  of  November 
his  labours  were  successfully  brought  to  a 
close.  The  defensive  alliance  was  not  renewed 
— the  Marquis  Comwallis,  in  conformity  with 
the  ffeneral  tenor  of  his  policy,  had  expressed 
his  determination  to  be  rid  of  it— but  every 
part  of  the  former  treaty  of  peace,  with  the 
exception  of  such  parts  as  might  be  altered 
by  the  new  treaty,  was  to  remain  in  force. 
Gwalior  and  Gohud  were  transferred  to  Scindia 
out  of  **  considerations  of  friendship/'  Scindia, 


on  his  part,  reUnquiflhed  all  claims  to  the  pen- 
sions previously  granted  to  different  officers  of 
his  court,  from  the  31st  of  December,  up  to 
which  period  the  Company  undertook  to  pay 
them,  subject  to  deduction  on  various  grounds^ 
and  among  them  the  plunder  of  the  British 
residency.  The  Companv  also  agreed  to  pay 
to  Scindia  a  personal  ulowanoe  of  lour  uus 
annually,  and  to  assi^,  within  th^  territo- 
ries in  Hindoetan,  a  jaghire  of  two  lacs  per 
annum  to  the  chieftain's  wife,  and  another  of 
one  lac  to  his  daughter.  The  Ohumbul  was  to 
be  the  general  boundary  between  the  territo- 
ries of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  the  Com- 
pany engaged  to  form  no  treaties  with  the 
rajus  ofOudepore  and  Joudpore,  and  other 
chiefs  tributary  to  Scindia  in  Malwa,  Mewar, 
or  Merwar,  and  in  no  instance  to  interfere  with 
the  settlement  which  Scindia  might  make  with 
those  chiefii.  The  Companv  were  not  to  return 
to  HoUcar  any  of  his  &mily  possessions  in  the 
province  of  Malwa  which  might  have  been 
taken  by  Scindia.  The  two  chie&  were  to 
arrauffe  as  they  pleased  the  claims  of  Holkar 
to  tribute  or  territory  north  of  the  Taptee  and 
south  of  the  Chumbiu,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment was  not  to  interfere.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary  artide  of  the  treaty  was  one  by  which 
Scindia  agreed  never  to  admit  Shirzee  Kao  to 
his  councila^  or  to  any  public  employment 
under  his  government.  The  British  constitu- 
tion regards  the  sovereign  as  irresponsible,  and 
visits  all  delinquency  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affiiirs  upon  the  minister ;  but  the  applicati(« 
of  such  a  principle  between  states  was  proba- 
bly made  for  the  first  time  in  this  instance. 
By  a  formal  article  in  a  treaty,  to  proscribe 
the  employment  of  any  particidar  individual 
might  be  thought  unworthy  of  any  govern- 
ment— ^it  was  especially  unworthy  such  a 
government  as  that  of  Great  Britain  in  India. 
At  this  time,  however,  all  the  acts  of  that 
government  were  characterized  by  pettinessL 
With  all  its  concessions,  the  treaty  did  not 
3  quite  far  enough  to  please  Sir  George  Bar- 
iw,  and,  in  transmitting  its  ratification,  he 
annexed  certain  declaratory  articles,  intended 
to  carry  out  his  favourite  object  of  releasing 
the  British  government  flrom  the  obligation  of 
keeping  fidtii  with  its  weak  allies,  some  of 
whom  might  have  been  saved  by  the  operation 
of  the  boundary  article  without  explanation. 
Lord  Lake  deferred  the  transmission  of  the 
declaratory  articles  to  Scindia,  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain.  The  governor-general 
replied,  that  great  attention  was  due  to  the 
long  experience  of  Lord  Lake,  and  evinced  his 
respect  for  it  by  immediately  forwarding  to 
Scindia  the  articles  against  which  Lord  Lake  « 
had  appealed. 

While  the  negotiation  with  Scindia  was  in 
progress,  Lord  Lake  had  been  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing the  flight  of  Holkar  into  the  Punjab ; 
where,  disi^pointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  the  Sikhs,  and  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  the  eager  desire  of  the  British 
government  ror  peace  worked  most  opportunely 
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to  his  reseae  from  entire  dettraction.  A  trea^ 
WM  oondndedy  by  which  fiolkar  renonnoed  aU 
right  to  the  diatriote  of  Tonk  R«npooFB> 
Bboondee,  and  plaoea  north  of  the  ChnmboL 
The  Companj  agreed  not  to  interfere  Bonth  of 
that  riyer,  and  to  restore  at  the  end  of  a  sped- 
fied  term  certain  forts  and  districts  belonging 
to  Holhar  in  the  Deocan.  Holkar  was  not  to 
entertain  any  Europeans  in  his  servioe,  anf  be 
was  farther  restricted  firom  employing  Shinee 
Bao,  whose  name  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  tenor  to  the  British  govern- 
ment of  that  period.  Here^  again,  the  policy 
of  SirGeorffe  Barlow  receiTed  additional  illns- 
intion.  Me  had  been  desirous  of  transfening 
the  districts  of  Tonk  Bampoora  to  Sdndia,  in 
place  of  the  pension  of  roar  lacs  secured  to 
that  chieftain  by  the  late  treaty.  One  motive 
to  the  intended  cession  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  district  having  belonged  to 
Holkar,  and  the  consequent  expectation  of  the 
flovemor-genend  that  an  additional  cause  of 
dispute  between  the  two  chieftains  would  thus 
be  furnished,  tending  to  promote  his  fevourite 
object  of  keeping  native  states  at  war  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  government.  But  the 
hope  of  obtaining  Scin£a's  consent  fidled,  and 
the  governor-general  was  in  a  state  of  pitiable 
anzietv  ss  to  the  disposal  of  the  troublesome 
acquisitions.  No  state  or  chief,  he  appre- 
hended, would  take  them  as  a  free  gift  without 
a  guarantee  from  the  British  government,  and 
there  appeared  no  choice  but  to  give  such  a 
guarantee  or  to  keep  them.  Neither  of  these 
courses  suited  the  poUoy  of  Sir  Greoi^  Barlow ; 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  surren- 
dered districts,  he  determined  to  give  them 
back  to  Holkar  without  any  kind  of  considera- 
tion in  return.  This  was  effected  by  a  decla- 
ratory article,  reciting — ^not  that  Sir  Qeorge 
Barlow  had  in  vain  sought  to  transfer  the  dis- 
tricts to  Soindia,  and  tmit  no  one  else  would 
take  them  without  a  guarantee,  but  that  it 
was  understood  that  toe  maharajah  attadied 
great  value  to  them,  and  that  the  relations  of 
amity  being  happily  restored,  the  British  go- 
vernment was  desirous  of  gratifying  the  wishes 
of  the  maharajah  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  consistent  with  equity — a  word  most 
infolicitously  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
policy  then  pursued.  Lord  Lake  again  re- 
monstrated, and  with  the  same  success  that 
had  attended  his  former  representations. 

Among  the  persons  sacrificed  by  the  "equity  ** 
of  Sir  George  Barlow  were  the  rajshs  of 
Bhoondee  and  Jeypore.  The  oondnct  of  the 
former,  from  the  commencement  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  British  government,  had  been 
undeviatinffly  friendly  and  fiBiithful.  His 
fidelity  had  been  tested  during  the  retreat  of 
Colonel  Monson,  and  he  had  on  that  unfor- 
tunate occasion  rendered  aid  that  was  both 
timely  and  valuable.  By  this  conduct  he  had 
incuired  the  implacable  hatred  of  Holkar. 
Lord  Lake  justiy  considered  that  the  services 
and  the  dangers  of  this  faithful  ally  merited 
more  consideration  than  Sir  George  Barlow 


was  disposed  to  give  them,  and  he  repeatediv 
and  pressmgly  u^ed  the  daims  of  the  Ttaak 
to  protection.  But  the  governor-general,  who, 
it  is  dear,  tiiouffht  that  politicu  affiurs  are 
excepted  tnm  the  obligations  of  ordinaiy 
morality,  was  not  to  be  moved  hj  so  visionary 
a  feelinff  as  regard  to  past  services,  and  the 
rajah  of  Bhoondee  received  sentence  accord- 
ingly. The  case  of  the  rush  of  Jeypore  was 
not  predselv  similar.  Under  the  influenoe  of 
terror,  produced  bv  the  approach  of  Holkar, 
he  had  swerved  from  fidelity ;  but  he  had 
returned  to  his  duty,  had  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  army  of  General  Jones,  and  had 
recdved  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  his 
fellure  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  protection 
of  the  British  government  oontinued.  In 
fikvour  of  this  prince  Lord  Lake  laboured 
with  the  zeal  which  he  invariably  displayed 
in  endeavouring  to  save  the  British  govern- 
ment from  the  disgrace  which  a  tiiidd  and 
unprindpled  policy  was  brineing  upon  it. 
But  Sir  George  Barlow  resolved,  not  only  that 
the  alliance  with  the  rajah  of  Jeypore  should 
be  dissolved,  but  that  the  dissolution  should 
be  immediate ;  and  for  this  characteristic 
reason-^the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Jeypore 
lay  <m  Holkar's  returning  route ;  the  governor- 
general  thought,  with  mudi  reason,  that  the 
mebooter  might  be  tempted  to  commit  some 
excess  in  passing  them.  If  the  alliance  con- 
tinued, the  British  government  would  be 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  any  outrage ;  if  it 
were  previously  dissolved,  the  obligation  was 
at  an  end.  Well  might  an  acent  of  the  rajah, 
in  a  conference  with  Lord  Lake,  indignantly 
exclaim,  that  the  English  government^  in  this 
instance^  made  its  frith  subservient  to  its  con- 
venience. 

Sir  George  Bariow  had  now  effected  nearly 
all  that  hikl  been  contemplated  by  his  pre- 
decessor and  himself,  in  the  way  of  diminish- 
ing the  power  and  influence  of  the  British 
government  in  India.  The  defensive  alliaaces 
with  Bhurtpore  and  Machery  remained  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
them  from  their  British  ally.  In  conformity 
with  the  plan  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  these 
princes  were  to  be  tempted  to  renounce  their 
britidi  connection  by  tne  offer  of  a  consider- 
able accession  of  territory.  Lord  Lake,  not 
dispirited  by  former  repulses,  once  more  re- 
sorted to  expostulations,  and  for  the  first  time 
his  remonstrances  produced  some  effisct.  The 
governor-general,  m  his  converdon  from  the 
creed  of  Uie  Marquis  WeUedey  to  that  of  the 
Marquis  Comwallis,  had  displayed  great  apti- 
tude for  transition;  but  in  adhering  to  the 
views  which  he  professed  at  any  particular 
moment,  he  invariably  manifested  a  dmee  of 
doggedness  not  less  remarkable,  fii  this 
spirit  he  did  not  admit  that  the  representa- 
tions of  the  commander-in-chief  had  dianged 
his  opinion,  but  he  consented  to  postpone 
acting  upon  it  till  a  future  period.  The 
motives  to  this  step  are  not  easily  discover- 
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able;  nor,  indeed,  can  any  yalid  reason  be 
aaMgned  for  the  great  delicacj  shown  to  the 
daims  of  the  rajaln  of  Bhnrtpore  and  Machery 
in  oompariaon  with  thoae  of  the  rajahs  of 
Bboondee  and  Jeypore.  Why  were  the  en- 
gagements of  the  British  with  the  ktter  two 
princes  dissoWed  without  ceremony,  while  the 
abrogation  of  amilar  engagements  with  the 
former  two  were  to  be  Uie  subject  of  nego- 
tiation t  OnW  one  solntion  presents  itself: 
the  rajahs  of  Bhoondee  and  Jeypore  were 
weak ;  those  of  Bhnrtpore  and  Madieiy  oom- 
paratiTely  strong. 

Thus  did  %r  €reorge  Barlow  tranqniUixe 
India.  Lord  Lake  spent  the  year  1805  in 
cmnpleting  the  negotiations  with  which  he 
had  been  intmsted,  and  in  making  Tarions 
necessary  military  arrangements.  Eariy  in 
the  following  year  he  qnitted  India,  leaving 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  adventurous 
▼alour  and  high  feeling  which  will  not  be 
forgotten.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  antici- 
pate mults  by  any  observations  in  this  place 
on  the  eifocts  of  the  policy  which  that  gallant 
officer  so  strenuously,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  so  unsuccesBfolly  opposed :  this  will  be 
displayed  hereafter.  The  aspect  of  ihe  period 
under  review  is  sufficiently  dark  to  need  no 
aggravation  firom  a  premature  view  of  the 
future.  Under  the  Madras  presidency  events 
occurred  soon  after  Sir  George  Barlow's  paci- 
fication, which,  though  unimportant  if  re- 
garded witii  reference  merely  to  their  extent, 
derived  consequence  from  the  alarm  which 
they  were  calculated  to  create  in  relation  to 
the  instrument  by  which  Great  Britain  had 
subjected  a  great  part  of  India  to  its  sway, 
and  by  which  its  conquests  were  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  extraordinary  fact,  that  England  main- 
tains her  empire  in  the  East  principally  by 
means  of  a  native  army,  renders  the  connec- 
tion between  the  ruling  powers  and  the  mili- 
tary one  of  extreme  delicacy.  One  great 
point  of  rriiance,  which  is  afforded  by  almost 
every  other  army,  is  wanting  in  that  of  India. 
The  pride  of  oountiT  offers  one  of  the  best 
secnnties  for  the  fidelity  of  the  soldier,  and 
all  judicious  commanders  are  well  aware  of 
the  importanoe  of  preserving  it  uoimpaired. 
In  India  the  case  is  different.  The  national 
feeling  of  the  troops  can  afford  no  ground  of 
confi&nce ;  whatever  portion  of  this  quality 
they  may  h^pen  to  possess,  must  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  mien.  The  men  who 
govern  India  are  not  natives  of  India, 
strangers  to  the  soil  command  the  obedienoe 
of  its  sons;  and  if  national  pride  entered 
largely  into  the  character  of  the  natives,  that 
obedience,  if  yielded  at  all,  would  be  yielded 
reluctantly,  (generally,  in  India,  this  feeling 
is  anything  but  strong ;  and  its  pkoe  is  sup- 
plied by  a  sense  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
individual  from  the  maintenance  of  the  Euro- 
pean supremacy,  and  by  a  powerful  instinct 
of  obedience,  coqibined  with  a  somewhat  in- 
definite, and    perhaps    almost    superstitions 


feeling  of  respect  for  the  people  who,  within 
the  compass  of  a  very  brief  period,  have,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  become  masters  of  an  empire 
splendid  beyond  comparison  with  any  other 
ever  held  in  a  condition  of  dependency  by  a 
foreign  state.  Tet,  with  all  the  allowances 
that  must  be  made  on  the  grounds  of  selfish- 
ness, habit,  admiration,  and  fear,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  natives  always  look  on  the 
existing  state  of  things  with  entire  satia&ction. 
It  is  not  easy  fiir  the  Mahometan  to  forget 
that,  very  recently,  men  of  hb  own  race  imd 
creed  wielded  the  sceptre  which  is  now  trans- 
ferred te  Christian  hands ;  and  though  the 
passive  character  of  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
estrangement  firom  political  power  consequent 
upon  ue  previous  subjugation  of  his  country, 
may  generally  be  sufficient  to  preclude  him 
from  meditating  schemes  of  conquest  and 
reprisal,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  other 
feeliuffs  little  calculated  to  promote  military 
suboroination  or  to  secure  military  fidelity. 
The  pride  of  caste,  and  the  bigoted  attach- 
ment with  which  the  Hindoo  clings  to  an 
unsocial  superstition  which  interferes  with 
almost  every  action  of  daily  life,  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  foster  habits  which  in  Europe 
must  be  regarded  as  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  soldier.  Between  an 
army  composed  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans, 
and  the  Europeans  who  command  them,  there 
can  be  but  little  community  of  feeling.  Dif- 
fering as  they  do  in  country,  in  raligions 
belief,  in  habits  of  life,  in  form  and  com- 
plexion, they  have  not  even  the  bond  of  a 
common  tongue ;  the  European  officers  gene- 
rally  possessing  but  a  slender  knowledge  of 
the  languages  of  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand, and  the  men  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
the  language  of  their  officers.  The  elements  of 
discontent  are^  therefore,  sufficiently  powerful, 
while  the  means  of  allaying  it  are  small ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  an  army  so  constituted, 
vigilance  must  never  for  a  moment  be  per- 
mitted to  slumber.  This  important  truth  can 
never  be  lost  sight  of  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  British  dominion  in  India,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  well-being  of  the  people 
committed  to  its  care. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  br  the  fiieta 
which  it  is  now  necessary  to  rdate,  foots 
which  at  the  time  excited  no  inconsiderable 
alarm  both  in  India  and  at  home,  and  which 
are  recorded  in  charactera  of  blood. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  symptoms  of  insub- 
ordination were  manifested  by  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  the  presidency.  They  seem 
scarcely  to  have  excited  the  deme  of  atten- 
tion which  they  called  for ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  authorities  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  their  entire  suppress- 
ion, the  fortress  of  Yellore  became  a  scene  of 
open  mutiny  and  ferocious  massacre. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  disturbance  was 
a  partial  change  in  the  dress  of  the  troops. 
The  old  turban  had  been  thought  inconvenient^ 
and  it  was  proposed  to  rephMM  it  by  one 
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lighter,  and  better  adapted  to  the  military 
character.  The  alteration  was  recommended 
by  two  officers  of  long  experience  in  the 
Company's  servicCp  was  sanctioned  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  Sir  John  Gradock,  and 
finally  was  sobmitted  to  the  governor.  Lord 
William  Bentinck — that  nobleman  having  sno- 
ceeded  Lord  Clive,  who  had  retired  under 
feelings  of  disgust.  The  governor  not  only 
approved,  but  ordered  the  new  turban  to  be 
adopted  by  a  corps  of  fencibles  under  his  own 
especial  command.  The  use  of  this  turban, 
however,  either  actually  violated  the  prejudices 
of  the  men,  or  was  seized  upon  by  designing 
agitators  as  affording  the  means  of  exciting 
disaffection  to  the  European  authorities.  Acts 
of  insubordination  occurred,  connected  with 
an  alleged  reluctance  to  the  adoption  of  the 
new  turban.  Neglected  for  a  time,  it  at 
length  became  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
them.  They  were  confined  principally  to  two 
battalions  of  different  regiments — one  of  them 
stationed  at  Vellore,  the  other  at  Wallajahbad. 
The  irr^ularifcies  were  more  general,  as  well 
as  more  marked,  in  the  battalion  stationed  in 
the  former  place;  and  when  they  attracted 
attention,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  suffer 
the  battalion  to  remain  there.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  proceed  to  the  presidency, 
where  a  court>martial  was  assembled  for  the 
trial  of  two  men,  whose  conduct  had  been 
especially  reprehensible.  They  were  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment. 
At  Wallajahbad,  a  native  soubahdar,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  apparent  connivance  at  the  dis- 
orderly ])roceeaings  which  had  taken  place, 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service, 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commander 
at  that  station,  three  companies  of  European 
troops  were  marched  thither  from  Poona- 
mallee.  The  intimations  of  disorder  now 
appeared  to  subside  at  both  places.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  battalion  stationed  at 
Vellore  reported  it  to  be  in  as  perfect  a  state 
of  discipline  as  any  other  native  corps  on  the 
establisnment.  At  Wallajahbad  subordination 
appeared  to  be  entirely  restored.  A  general 
order  had  been  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  apprehensions  which  the  native 
troops  might  entertain  as  to  future  interference 
with  their  religious  prejudices ;  but  the  ap- 
parent calm  lulled  the  authorities  into  a  per- 
suasion of  security,  and  it  was  deemed  judicious 
to  suspend  the  publication  of  the  order. 

The  seeming  tranquillity  was  deceitful.  The 
assurance  of  the  re-establisment  of  disdpline 
at  Vellore,  conveyed  from  that  station  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  by  him  forwarded  to 
the  government,  reached  the  presidency  on  the 
10th  of  July,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the 
smouldering  embers  of  sedition  and  mutiny 
burst  into  a  flame.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  native  troops  rose  against  the 
European  part  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
two  companies  of  his  Majesty's  69th  regiment, 
whom,  with  every  otlier  European  within 
their  reach,  they  doomed  to  indiscriminate 


slaughter.  The  attack  was  totally  unexpected, 
and  consequently  no  preparations  had  been 
made  for  resisting  it.  The  hour  chosen  by  the 
conspirators,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was 
well  adapted  to  their  murderous  intentions, 
the  execution  of  them  being  aided  by  darkness, 
and  by  the  fiu)t  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  destined  victims  being  asleep.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  un&vourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  British  troops  did  not  dis- 
honour their  country.  For  a  considerable 
time  they  maintained  possession  of  the  bar- 
racks, exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  their 
assailants.  When  this  position  became  no 
longer  tenable,  a  part  of  the  garrison  effected 
their  escape  to  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress, 
where  they  established  themselves,  and  of 
which  they  retained  possession  for  several 
hours  after  all  the  officers  of  the  corps  had 
been  killed  or  disabled,  and  after  their  ammu- 
nition had  been  entirely  exhausted. 

About  four  hours  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  intelligence  of  it  was  received 
by  Colonel  Gillespie,  at  the  cantonment  of 
Arcot,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  and 
that  officer  immediately  put  in  motion  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  con- 
sisting of  the  19th  r^ment  of  dragoons  and 
some  native  cavalry,  of  the  strength  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  one  squadron  of  dracoons  and  a 
troop  of  native  cavaliy,  he  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  celerity  to  Vellore,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  to  follow  with  the  guns 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy.  On  his 
arrival.  Colonel  Gillespie  effected  a  junction 
with  the  gallant  residue  of  the  69th ;  but  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  obtain  any  decisive 
advantage  over  the  inuurgents  until  the  arrival 
of  the  remainder  of  the  detachment,  which 
reached  Vellore  about  ten  o'clock.  The  main 
object  then  was  to  reduce  the  fort.  The 
mutineers  directed  their  powerful  force  to  the 
defence  of  the  interior  gate,  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  guns,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
be  directed  to  blowing  it  open,  preparatory  to 
a  charge  of  the  cavalry,  to  be  aided  by  a  charge 
of  the  remnant  of  the  69th,  under  the  personal 
command  of  Colonel  Gillespie.  These  measures 
were  executed  with  great  precision  andbravery. 
The  gate  was  forced  open  by  the  fire  of  the  guns ; 
a  combined  attack  by  the  European  troops  and 
the  native  cavalry  followed,  which,  though 
made  in  the  fuse  of  a  severe  fire,  ended  in  the 
complete  dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  fort  to  the  legitimate  autho- 
rities. About  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
mutineers  fell  in  the  attack,  and  about  five 
hundred  were  made  prisoners  in  Vellore  and 
in  various  other  places  to  which  they  had  fled. 

The  number  of  Europeans  massacred  by  the 
insurgents  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
thirteen.  Among  them  were  Colonel  Fancourt 
and  thirteen  other  officers.  Vellore  was  the 
only  station  disgraced  by  open  revolt  and  mas- 
sacre ;  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  manifested 
at  Wallajahbad,  Hyderabad,  and  other  places, 
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were  by  seaBOimble  and  Balntary  precantionB 
snpprened.  In  some  instanoes  the  mnrderons 
prooeedingB  at  Yellore  impraesed  the  com- 
manding officers  at  other  stations  with  such 
an  undue  degree  of  apprehension,  as  to  lead 
them  to  disarm  their  native  troops  without 
sufficient  cause — an  unreasonable  suspicion 
thus  succeeding  to  an  unreasonable  oonfiaence. 
Indeed,  the  European  officers  seem  generally 
to  have  taken  but  small  pains  to  inform  them- 
selTss  of  the  feeUngs  and  dispositions  of  the 
native  troops.  Looking  at  the  events  which 
preceded  tne  unhappy  affiur  at  Yellore,  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  surprise  at 
the  unconsciousness  and  security  displayed  by 
the  European  authorities  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  frightful  explosion.  No  apprehension  ap- 
peals to  have  been  entertained,  although  the 
massacre  was  preceded  by  circumstances  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  justify  the  feeling,  and 
though  the  approaching  danger  was  not  left 
to  be  inferrea  from  circumstances.  Positive 
testimony  as  to  the  treacherous  intentions  of 
the  native  troops  was  tendered,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, treated  with  disregard  and  contempt. 

Amidst  the  disgusting  exhibition  of  almost 
universal  treachery,  a  soJitaiy  instance  of 
fidelity  to  the  ruling  powers  occurred,  and  the 
name  of  MustaphaSeg  deserves  on  this  account 
to  be  recorded.  This  man,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  proceeded  on 
the  nieht  of  the  16th  of  June  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  there 
stated  that  the  Mussulmans  of  the  battalion 
had  united  to  attack  the  barracks,  and  kill  all 
the  Europeans,  on  account  of  the  turban. 
The  course  taken  upon  this  occasion  by  the 
officer  to  whom  the  communication  was  made, 
was  certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  an  ex- 
traordinary one :  he  referred  the  matter  to  the 
native  officers,  and  they  reported  that  no 
objection  existed  to  the  use  of  the  turban. 
One  of  the  parties  implicated  admitted  having 
used  certain  expressions  attributed  to  him,  but 
gave  them  an  interpretation  which  rendered 
them  harmless ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
formant was  alleged  to  be  unworthy  of  credit 
— ^first,  on  the  ground  of  general  bad  character ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  laboured  under  the 
infirmity  of  madness.  The  charge  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  which  was  brought  against  Mus- 
tapha  Beg,  was  certainly  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  rejection  of  his  evidence  without 
further  inquiry  ;  and  the  imputation  of  mad- 
ness appears  never  to  have  been  thought  of 
before,  but  to  have  been  fitbricated  at  the 
moment  for  the  especial  purpose  of  destroying 
the  force  of  his  testimony.  That  it  should 
have  obtained  the  implicit  belief  and  acqui- 
escence of  the  European  officer  in  command  is 
inexplicable  upon  any  reasonable  grounds. 
Hie  men  who  made  the  charge  had  a  direct 
interest  in  establishing  it — something  more, 
therefore,  than  mere  assertion  was  requisite 
before  it  oould  reasonably  be  credited  ;  yet  no 
evidence  that  Mustapha  Beg  had  ever  previ- 


ously displayed  svmptoms  of  insanity  seems  to 
have  be^  afforded,  or  even  required.  His' 
story  was  at  once  rejected  as  the  eflbsion  of  a 
distempered  mind,  and  thus  success  was  in- 
sured to  the  atrocious  design,  which  a  reason- 
able caution  might  have  frustrated.  The 
degree  of  information  possessed  by  Mustapha 
Beg  has  been  the  subject  of  question.  It  naa 
been  said  that  he  knew  much  more  than  be 
avowed  ;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  acquainted  with 
the  entire  plans  and  objects  of  the  cons{nratoT8, 
and  studiously  concealed  a  part  of  them.  This 
may  be  true,  inasmuch  as,  in  most  cases,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  any  degree  of  labour  or 
ingenuity  to  draw  from  a  native  witness  "  the 
whole  truth ;"  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  charge  rests  upon  testimony  in  no 
way  preferable  to  that  of  Mustapha  Beg  him- 
self; and,  if  well  founded,  the  fiMt  of  the 
informer  concealing  a  part  of  what  he  knew, 
cannot  justify  the  unaooountable  inattention 
displayed  towards  that  which  he  revealed. 

The  communication  made  by  Mustapha  Beg 
was  disregarded,  and  the  masBaore  of  Yellore 
followed.  This  event,  in  connection  with  the 
insubordination  displayed  at  other  stations, 
demanded  careful  and  minute  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause.  The  greatest  confidence  had  been 
reposed  in  the  native  troops ;  that  confidence 
had  been  continued  even  alter  much  had 
occurred  which  ought  to  have  shaken  it ;  but 
the  disaflection  of  a  part  of  the  troops  was  no 
longer  matter  of  mere  report  or  mere  suspicion 
— it  bad  been  manifested  too  plainly  and  too 
terribly  to  admit  of  denial  or  of  doubt  The 
government,  therefore,  now  commenced  the 
business  of  inquiry  in  earnest. 

From  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
native  troops,  it  must  be  always  a  work  of 
some  difficulty  to  trace  their  actions  and  im- 
pressions to  their  genuine  origin.  The  ob- 
noxious turban  was  put  forward  as  the  main 
ground  of  dissatisfection,  combined  with  some 
orders  which  had  been  recently  issued,  by 
which  the  men,  when  on  duty,  were  forbidden 
to  wear  on  their  faces  certain  marks  of  caste, 
and  were  required  to  trim  their  beards  in  a 
uniform  manner.  It  appears  that  the  latter 
regulations  were  not  altogether  new :  they  had 
b^n  enforced  in  certain  regiments  and  ne- 
^ected  in  others,  and  the  orders  only  required 
a  general  conformity  to  practices  which  had 
for  some  time  been  partially  adopted.  Hie 
objection  to  the  new  turban  (as  for  as  anv  sin- 
cere objection  was  felt  at  all)  lay  principally 
with  the  Mahometans,  who  thought  themselves 
degraded  by  being  required  to  wear  anything 
approaching  in  appearance  to  a  European 
hat.  Hie  restrictions  in  regard  to  marks  of 
caste  were  applicable  to  the  Hindoos ;  but  the 
regulations  relating  to  the  beard  seem  to  have 
bMU  obnoxious  to  both  classes.  As  the  two 
officers  by  whose  rec9mmendation  the  regu- 
lations were  adopted  had  been  long  in  the 
Company's  service,  it  may  seem  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  native  troops 
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than  to  have  risked  the  affections  of  the  army, 
and  the  consequent  safety  of  the  British 
dominion,  upon  a  point  so  perieotly  trifling  as 
a  change  of  dress.  As  tur,  however,  as  the 
turhan  is  concerned,  it  is  but  justice  to  those 
officers  to  state,  that  they  appear  to  have  had 
little  reason  to  apprehend  any  opposition  to 
its  introduction,  and  still  less  to  anticipate  the 
criminal  excesses  for  which  it  afforded  a  pretext. 
The  proposed  change  was  long  a  matter  of 
publicity.  In  the  first  instance,  three  turbans 
were  made,  and  three  men— one  of  them  a 
Mahometan — ^wore  them  at  the  presidency  for 
inspection.  These  men  declared  that  they 
preferred  them  to  the  old  ones.  The  pattern 
turbans  were  afterwards  publicly  exhibited  at 
the  adjutant-general's  office,  where  they  were 
seen  by  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks  and 
classes.  The  new  turban  bore  a  near  resem- 
blance to  that  which  had  been  lone  worn  by 
one  of  the  battalions  of  native  inmntiy ;  in 
another  regiment,  one  of  the  battalions  wore 
a  turban  little  differing  from  a  Scottish  bonnet, 
and  turbans  not  very  dissimilar  were  in  use  in 
various  regiments.  With  such  precedents,  it 
might  have  been  presumed  that  no  resistance 
would  have  been  offered  to  an  innovation  cal- 
culated materially  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  men.  On  the  other  points,  it  is  not  per- 
haps easy  to  acquit  the  framers  of  the  regu- 
lation of  having  somewhat  rashly  impaired  the 
real  efficiency  of  the  army,  from  an  oveiv 
anxious  desire  to  improve  its  appearanoe.  The 
Hindoos  are,  of  all  people  upon  the  earth,  the 
most  alive  to  any  interference  with  their 
superstitious  observances.  This  fiict  must  have 
been  fiuniliar  to  officers  of  so  much  experience 
as  those  who  proposed  the  offensive  orders ;  and 
to  outrage  &e  feeHngs  of  the  troops  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  render  their  appear- 
ance more  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  military 
taste,  was  ill-advised  and  imprudent.  Ye^ 
though  this  gave  considerable  offence— and, 
if  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  are  to  be  re- 
spected, the  feeling  of  offence  was  not  unwar- 
ranted— ^it  was  not  the  main  cause  of  the 
mutiny ;  for  it  appears  that  fiBw  of  the  Hindoos 
joined  in  it  o^^oopt  by  the  instigation  of  the 
Mahometans.  Tne  latter  class  were  every- 
where the  promoters  of  the  disturbances,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  by  what  motives  they 
were  actuated. 

The  Mahometans  objected  to  the  new  turban, 
and  this  led  the  Hindoos  to  dwell  upon  their 
own  grievances;  but  the  turban  itself  was  but 
a  pretext,  artfblly  used  by  the  emissaries  of 
thoee  hostile  to  the  British  sway,  to  excite  dis- 
content and  rebellion.  The  native  officers, 
both  before  and  after  the  occurrences  at  Vellore, 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  new 
turban  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  usages 
of  their  religion,  or  in  any  way  degrading  to 
those  who  were  required  to  wear  it;  and  the 
chief  conspirator  at  Vellore,  a  few  da^s  previ- 
ously to  the  insurrection,  being  questioned  by 
his  commanding  officer  as  to  the  existence  of 
dissatisfiiction,  offeiied,  in  the  presence  of  the 


other  native  officers,  to  place  the  Koran  on  his 
head  and  swear  that  there  was  none,  and  that 
the  whole  corps  were  prepared  to  wear  the 
turban.  The  feeling  against  it  was  certainly 
fiir  from  universal;  for,  in  many  instances, 
much  alacrity  was  ^own  in  adopting  it ;  and, 
after  the  mutiny,  some  corps  requested  peiv 
mission  to  wear  it  as  a  testimony  of  their  nn« 
shaken  fidelity.  Something,  indeed,  must  be 
allowed  for  the  habitual  dinimulation  which  is 
one  of  the  national  characteristics;  but  all  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that^  had  no  political 
causes  intervened,  the  change  would  have  been 
effected  as  quietiy  as  others  had  been  which 
in  themselves  were  more  likely  to  give  offence. 
But  y ellore  was,  at  that  time,  the  seat  of  deep 
and  dark  intrigues,  directed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  British  government  and  the  elevation 
of  a  Mahometan  sovereignty  upon  its  ruins. 
The  fortress  of  Yellore  was  the  residence  of 
the  sons  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  swarmed  with  the  creatures  of 
the  deposed  fiunily.  The  choice  of  this  place 
for  their  abode  was  an  injudicious  one,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  permit- 
ted to  reside  there  enhanced  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  their  situatioiu  An  extravagant 
revenue  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal, 
which  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  services 
of  a  host  of  retainers — an  advantage  which 
they  did  not  neglect.  Many  were  to  be  found 
who,  from  old  associations,  possessed  a  feeling 
of  attachment  to  the  fiimily  of  Tippoo;  many 
more  who,  from  religious  bigotry,  were  willing 
to  engage  in  any  scheme  having  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  a  European  and  Christian 
power;  and  a  still  greater  number  ready  to 
sell  themselves  to  the  best  bidder,  and  to  lend 
their  assistance  to  any  cause  in  the  prosperity 
of  which  they  hoped  to  participate.  The  Ma- 
hometan power  nad  declined  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  and  the  number  of  those  whose 
fortunes  had  declined  with  it  was  considerable. 
Many  of  these  persons  had  entered  the  army 
of  the  conquerors;  and  our  own  ranks  thus 
comprehended  a  body  of  men  whose  feelings 
and  whose  interests  were  arrayed  against  us. 
Over  every  class  of  those  who  cherished  senti- 
ments of  discontent,  or  hopes  of  advantage 
from  change,  the  sons  of  Tippoo  were  imprn- 
dentiy  allowed  the  means  of  establishing  and 
retaining  unbounded  influence.  The  place 
chosen  for  their  residence  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbouriiood  of  their  former  grandeur — ^the 
restraint  under  which  they  were  placed  of  the 
mildest  character — the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  them  of  the  most  splendid  description 
— ^their  allowances  on  a  scale  of  oriental  mag- 
nificence. The  imprudent  bounty  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  thus  furnished  uem  with  an 
almost  unlimited  command  of  the  means  oi 
corruption,  and  enabled  them  to  add  to  the 
stimulus  of  hope  the  more  powerful  temptation 
of  immediate  benefit  These  opportunities  and 
advantages  they  abundantiy  improved,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that,  in  the  town  and  garri- 
son of  Vellore,  their  numerical  strength  was 
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greater  tljan  tbat  of  the  gorenunent  wMdi 
held  them  in  captivity. 

It  appearg  that  no  fewer  than  three  thon- 
nnd  MjBoreans  aetUed  in  Vellore  and  its 
vicinity  anbfleqaenily  to  its  becoming  the  abode 
of  the  princes ;  that  the  number  <rf  their  ser- 
vants Slid  adherents  in  the  pettah  amounted  to 
about  one  tboosand  eight  hundred;  that  the 
general  population  of  &e  place  had  astonish- 
ingly increased,  and  that  some  hundreds  of 
persons  were  destitute  of  any  visible  means  of 
subsistence.  These  were  circumstances  wbicb 
ought  to  have  excited  suspicion — which  ought 
to  have  called  forth  vigour :  unfortunately  they 
were  regarded  with  apathy.  Instead  of  the 
strict  and  vigilant  superintendence  which 
ought  to  have  been  exercised  over  sudi  a  po- 
pohttion,  in  such  a  place,  there  is  the  strongest 
ground  for  concluding  that  the  utmost  laxity 
prevailed.  It  is  clear  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  security,  the  military  power  ought  to  have 
been  paramount ;  but  authority  was  at  Vellore 
so  much  divided  as  to  destroy  all  unity  of  pur- 
pose, all  energy,  and  nearly  all  responnbility. 
The  comnumding  officer,  of  ooutse,  controlled 
the  troops ;  the  collector  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  police;  and  the  payuMster  of  sti- 
pends with  the  custody  of  the  princes.  This 
was  a  departure  firom  the  original  plan,  by 
which  the  whole  of  those  duties  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  military  commander;  and  the 
change  was  far  from  judicious. 

With  so  many  chances  in  their  favour,  the 
sons  of  Tippoo  were  not  likely  to  be  very  scru- 
pulous in  availing  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  fortune  had  thrown  in  their  way ; 
and  that,  at  least,  two  of  them  were  implicated 
in  the  atrocities  of  Vellore,  is  beyond  question. 
The  connection  of  those  events  with  simulta- 
neous disturbances  at  Hyderabad  and  other 
places  was  not  distinctly  traced ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  having  originated  in  the 
same  cause,  and  little  danger  of  error  in  treat- 
ing them  all  as  ramifications  of  the  same  con- 
spiracy. The  means  resorted  to  of  exciting 
disaffection  were  invariably  the  same.  The 
changes  of  dress,  which,  but  for  the  sinister 
arts  employed  to  pervert  them,  would  have 
attracted  no  more  attention  than  matters  so 
trivial  demanded,  were  declared  to  be  part  of 
an  organised  plan  for  forcing  Christianity  on 
the  troops  and  the  people.  The  turban  was 
held  up  to  their  hatred  as  a  Christian  hat,  as 
the  tumscrew  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
uniform  was  converted  into  a  cross,  the  symbol 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Even  the  practice  of 
vaccination,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in- 
troduced, was  represented  as  intended  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  reports 
circulated  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  people,  differed  only  in  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  their  demands  upon 
popular  credulity.  At  Hyderabad  the  most 
outrageous  rumours  were  propagated  and  be- 
lieved. Among  other  extravagancefl^  it  was 
currently  reported  that  the  Europeans  were 
about  to  make  a  human  sacrifice^  in  the  person 


of  a  native;  that  a  hundred  bodies  without 
heads  were  lyingalong  the  banks  of  the  Moose 
river ;  that  the  Europeans  had  built  a  churdi, 
which  it  required  a  sacrifice  of  human  heads 
to  sanctify;  and  that  they  designed  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  natives  except  those  who  should 
erect  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  doors  of  their 
dwellings.  Superstitious  feeling  was  assailed 
in  every  practicable  way.  Fanatical  mendi- 
cants prowled  about,  scattering  the  seeds  of 
sedition  and  revolt,  and  astrology  was  called 
in  to  predict  the  downiSiJl  of  the  Christian  and 
the  ascendency  of  Mussulman  power. 

Such  means  could  not  fail  to  operate  power- 
fully upon  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
people,  aooesnble  to  the  beUef  of  any  reports, 
however  improbable  or  absurd,  if  addressed 
to  their  religious  prejudices :  and  the  effects  of 
the  poison  attested  the  skill  with  which  it  had 
been  prepared.  To  a  European,  the  very 
imputation  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of 
the  people  of  India^  exdoding  all  consideration 
of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  eflbcted, 
can  appear  only  ridiculous.  No  government 
has  ever  exercised  such  perfect  toleration,  or 
displayed  so  much  tenderness  towards  religions 
differing  from  those  of  the  govemora,  as  that 
of  the  British  in  India.  Indulgence  has  been 
pushed  even  to  excess — the  most  horrible  atro- 
cities were  long  allowed  to  be  perpetrated  with 
impunity,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 
votaries  of  the  gloomy  creed  in  which  they 
originated.  Impartial  observers  have  some- 
times complained  of  the  indifference  of  the 
ruling  powers  to  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  but 
never  has  there  been  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
ascribing  to  them  an  indiscreet  seal  to  accele- 
rate its  progress.  Towards  the  native  troops, 
especially,  the  greatest  forbearance  has  been 
uniformly  manifested,  and  the  strictness  of 
military  discipline  has  heen  in  various  points 
relaxed,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions.  The  European  servants 
of  the  Company  have  rigidly  pursued  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  authority.  Their 
own  religious  observances^  when  attended  to^ 
have  been  unmarked  by  ostentation,  and  un- 
mixed with  any  spirit  of  proselvtism.  At  the 
time  of  the  unfortunate  disturbances^  no  mis- 
sionaiy  of  the  English  nation  had  exercised  his 
office  in  that  part  of  India  where  th^  occurred. 
In  the  interior  there  was  no  provision  what- 
ever for  Christian  worship;  and  the  ooni- 
mander-in-cfaief  stated  it  to  be  a  melandkoly 
truth,  that  so  unfiequent  were  the  religious 
obseivanoes  of  the  officers  doinf  duty  with 
battalions,  that  the  sepoys  had  hut  recently 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  religion  profisssed 
by  the  English.  These  circumstances  did  not, 
however,  secure  the  government  from  a  sus- 
picion of  intending  to  force  the  profession  of 
Christianity  upon  Sie  natives;  for,  thou^  the 
originators  and  leaders  of  the  oonspiiaqy  well 
knew  the  folsehood  of  the  imputation,  it  wai^ 
no  doubt^  believed  by  many  who  were  induced 
to  unite  with  them.    The  underiatiiig  policy 
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of  the  govemmetit  ovgbt  to  haTo  exempted  it 
from  sach  saspicion — the  absurdity  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  i^eged  to  be  intended 
to  effect  the  object  was  samcient  to  discredit 
the  charge,  had  it  been  sanctioned  by  proba- 
bility; bat  &natici8m  does  not  reason :  any  re- 
port that  falls  in  with  its  prejudices  is  eagerly 
received  and  implicitly  credited. 

The  mutineers  were  qnickly  overcome,  and 
order  was  re-established  in  the  fortress.  Bat 
the  difficulties  of  government  did  not  end  with 
the  suppression  of  the  external  indications  of 
dissatis&ction.  The  regulations  which  had 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  perpetration  of  so 
much  crime  and  mischief  were  still  in  force, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  to  deter- 
mine how  to  deal  with  them.  Every  course 
that  could  be  suggested  was  open  to  serious 
objections,  and  great  calmness  and  great  saga- 
city were  required  in  making  a  selection.  To 
discuss  at  length  the  wisdom  of  the  chosen  line 
of  policy  woidd  occupy  too  much  space.  It 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  conciliation  being 
thought  expedient,  the  r^uUtions  were  aban- 
doned :  and  though  it  may  be  urged  that  this 
was  almost  a  matter  of  neoessitv,  under  the 
circumstances  which  existed,  still  it  was  not 
unattended  with  danger,  from  the  evil  pre- 
cedent which  it  afforded  of  a  ooncession  ex- 
torted by  matiny  and  massacre.  Mutiny  is  a 
crime  which,  by  the  severity  of  military  law, 
18  deemed  deserving  of  death;  but  the  insur- 
rection of  Yeilore  was  not  an  ordinary  case  of 
mutiny,  grave  as  is  that  offence  in  itselt  The 
baseness,  treachery,  and  murderous  cruelty 
with  which  it  was  marked,  gives  it  a  frightfcd 
pre-eminenoe  over  the  ^nenUity  of  mUitary 
revolts,  and  it  is  painful  to  think  that  so  de- 
testable a  project  should  have  been  so  fiur 
attended  with  success  as  to  procure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  orders  which  had  been  made  the 
pretext  for  it.  The  &tal  regulations  being  dis- 
posed of,  another  question  arose  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  the  culprits — and  concilia- 
tion again  triumphed. 

On  this  subject  great  differenoe  of  opinion 
existed,  and  much  cuscussion  took  place.  The 
goyemor.  Lord  William  Bentinuk,  advised  a 
Tory  mild  course;  Sir  John  Gndock,  the 
commander-in-chief,  recommended  one  some- 
what more  severe*  The  other  members  of 
council  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  governor; 
while  the  governor-general  in  council,  who 
interfered  on  the  occasion,  adopted  the  yiews 
of  Sir  John  Cradock.  Ultimately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  disaffected  troops  escaped  with 
very  slight  punishment,  and  some  may  almost 
be  sud  to  have  been  rewarded  for  their  crimes. 
A  few  only  of  the  most  culpable  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death ;  the  remainder  were 
merely  dismissed  the  service,  and  declared 
incapable  of  being  readmitted  to  it ;  and  some 
of  the  officers,  whose  guilt  was  thought  to 
be  attended  by  circumstances  of  extenuation, 
received  small  pensions.  The  propriety  of 
this  last  fiivour  is  something  more  than  ques- 
tionable.    To  the  army,  the  example  was 


anything  but  salntanr.  By  the  people  at 
lai^,  whom  this  act  of  liberality  was  doubtless 
meant  to  conciliate,  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  was  quite  as  likely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  fear  as  to  the 
spirit  of  magnanimous  foi^veness.  It  was  a 
proceeding  which  can  on  do  ground  be  justi- 
fied, and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  neyer 
fdmish  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  any  future 
government. 

On  another  point  a  collision  of  opinion  took 
place.  Sir  John  Cradock  advised  that  the 
regiments  which  were  implicated  in  the  mutiny 
should  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  the 
army ;  Lord  William  Bentinck  took  a  different 
view :  but  on  this  question  the  other  members 
in  council  agreed  with  the  oommander-in-chie£ 
The  former,  however,  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance to  his  own  view  of  the  (question,  as  to 
determine  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  and 
responsibility,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  in  council.  It  woula  appear 
incredible  that  a  question  regarding  no  higher 
or  more  momentous  matter  Sum  the  retention 
of  the  names  of  two  regiments  upon  the  army 
list,  or  their  expulsion  from  it,  oould  have 
been  regarded  as  justifying  the  exercise  of 
that  extraordinaiy  power  vested  in  the 
governor  for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  for 
extraordinary  occasions  only,  were  not  the 
&ct  authenticated  beyond  the  ]3ossiblliW  of 
doubt.  On  his  own  responsibility  Lord 
William  Bentinck  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
minority  of  the  ooancil,  and  determined  that 
the  regiments  in  which  the  mutiny  had 
occurred  should  remain  on  the  list.  In  turn, 
the  act  by  which  the  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George  had  set  aside  the  opinion  of  his  ooancil 
was  as  unceremoniously  annulled  by  the 
supreme  jeovemment,  who  directed  that  the 
names  of  the  guilty  regiments  should  be 
struck  out.  The  conduct  of  the  governor,  in 
thus  indiscreetly  exercising  the  extraordinary 
power  vested  in  him,  was  also  disapproved  at 
home.  On  some  former  occasion  his  policy 
had  not  commanded  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  this  act  was 
followed  by  his  lordship's  recall.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  deemed  no  longer  advisable 
that  Sir  John  Cradock  should  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  he  was  accordingly 
removed  from  it  A  calm  inquiry  into  Sie 
course  pursued  by  Sir  John  Cradock  will 
perhaps  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not 
merit  very  severe  reprehension.  He  seems, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances,  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  opinions  of  others 
whom  he  thought  better  informed  than  him- 
self. On  finding  that  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  Imcu  advised  to  pursue  was 
fomenting  discontent  among  the  troops,  he 
stated  the  &ct  to  the  governor,  by  whose 
encouragement  he  was  led  to  persevere.  The 
disastrous  results,  however,  which  followed, 
showed  but  too  plainly  the  impolicy  of  doing 
so;  and  the  commander-in-chief  must,  un- 
doubtedly, be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
2  A 
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of  tbe  army  ;  but  tbe  errors  ioto  which  Sir 
John  Cradock  was  led  admit  of  the  eztenu 
ation  arising  from  the  fact  of  bis  being  nearly  a 
stranger  at  the  presidency.  It  was  thought, 
however,  and  perhaps  justly,  that,  after  what 
bad  occurred,  there  was  Uttle  hope  of  his 
being  able  to  exercise  bis  authority  beneficially 
to  the  army  or  the  British  goyemment.  Still, 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Cradock  appears  to  have 
been  attended  with  some  hardship  ;  and  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  a  course  could  not  haye 
been  deyised  which  might  have  spared  the 
feelings  of  the  gallant  officer,  without  compro- 
mising the  interests  of  bis  oountry,  or  the 
spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  army  of  Madras. 
The  adjutant-general  and  deputy  adjutant- 
general  were  ordered  to  return  to  Europe, 
but  the  former  officer  was  subsequently 
restored.  These  two  officers  were  better 
acquainted  with  India  than  tbe  commander- 
in-chief,  but  there  was  much  to  extenuate 
their  error;  and  few  men,  perhaps,  in  their 
circumstances  would  haye  acted  with  more 
discretion. 

One  change,  consequent  upon  the  mutiny 
of  Yellore,  was  a  yery  proper  and  necessary 
one :  the  fttmily  of  Tippoo  Sultan  was  remoyed 
to  Bengal,  and  thus  separated  from  the  spot 
where  they  could  most  effectually  intrigue 
against  British  power  and  influence.  The 
extrayagant  allowances,  also,  which  they  had 
preyiouiuy  enjoyed,  were  subjected  to  judidous 
retrenchment. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lamentable 
circumstances  brought  to  light  by  the  transac- 
tions which  have  b^n  narrated  was,  the  want 
of  cordiality  and  confidence  between  the 
British  and  native  officers.  A  spirit  of 
estrangement  seems  to  have  existed  between 
them,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  service  to  which  both  belonged. 
Whether  anything  in  the  conduct  or  deport- 
ment of  one  class  was  calculated  to  give 
reasonable  cause  of  offence  to  the  other,  it 
might  not  be  easy  now  to  determine;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment imperatively  require  that  courtesy  and 
urbanity  should  invariably  mark  the  habits 
and  demeanour  of  the  British  towards  the 
native  officers  and  troops.  These  virtues 
must  not,  indeed,  be  carried  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  moral  prin- 
ciple, or  to  the  surronder  of  one  tittle  of  the 
great  duty  of  military  obedience ;  but,  short 
of  these,  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  carried 
too  far,  and  a  systematic  neglect  of  them  by 
any  British  officer  is  in  &ct  a  breach  of  his 
duty  to  his  country. 

The  clamour  raised  against  the  new  turban 
was  instigated  in  a  great  degree  by  political 
emisBaries,  assuming  the  guise  of  religious 
devotees,  and  who  thus  were  enabled  to 
exeroito  a  powerful  influence  over  a  bigoted 
and  superstitious  people.  But  the  mischievous 
labours  of  these  persons  wero  by  no  means 
distasteful  to  the  native  officers,  though  a 
majority  of  them  were  convinced  that  tiiere 


was  nothing  in  the  turban  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  their  religious  belief  and  that 
the  reports  of  the  designs  of  the  British  to 
make  a  forcible  change  in  the  religion  of  tbe 
people  were  ridiculous  and  unfounded.  The 
conduct  of  the  native  officers  at  Vellore  needs 
neither  illustration  nor  remark.  At  other 
places  they  were  found  not  exempt  from  tiie 
taint  of  sedition  which  had  wected  the 
privates.  At  Nundedroog  an  inquiry  was 
instituted,  and  it  was  proved  that  very  offisn- 
sive  expressions  had  been  uttered,  and  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  excite  insubordi- 
nation. Seventeen  persons  were  dismissed 
the  service,  and  among  them  several  officers. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  similar  spirit  at  Bangalore,  but  the  fact 
could  not  be  established  by  legal  evidence. 
At  Palmaootta,  where  a  body  of  Mussulman 
troops  had  been  disarmed  somewhat  abruptiy 
by  the  commanding  officer,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient, on  re-arming  them,  to  except  some  of 
the  native  commissioned  officers,  and  after  an 
inquiry,  several  were  dismissed.  There,  as 
at  Nundedroog,  language  had  been  used 
suffioientiy  significant  and  highly  reprehen- 
sible. Criminality  of  a  similar  character  was 
established  against  several  persons  at  Walla- 
jabad,  and  some  dismissals  took  place  there. 
At  Bellary,  a  soubahdar  was  convicted  on  the 
clearest  evidence  of  having,  in  company  with 
two  sepoys,  aided  two  religious  mendicants  in 
propagating  doctrines  of  the  most  atrocious 
description,  and  he  was  in  consequence  dis- 
missed. So  striking  and  conspicuous  was  this 
unworthy  conduct  in  the  native  officers,  and 
so  alarming  their  abuse  of  the  influence  which 
they  naturally  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the 
men,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  publish 
a  general  order  especially  addressed  to  them, 
calling  to  their  recollection  the  prindplee 
upon  which  they  had  been  employed  in  the 
Company's  service,  and  warning  them  of  the 
consequences  which  would  attend  a  departure 
from  tneir  duty. 

The  storm  happily  passed  over,  but  it 
affords  abundant  materisis  for  speculation  as 
to  futurity.  The  safety  of  the  empire  de- 
mands that  the  bond  of  connection  between 
the  native  army  and  their  British  officers 
should  be  confirmed  and  strengthened.  For 
this  purpose,  the  more  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  several  rlaimon  are  facili- 
tated the  better.  A  common  language  is 
a  great  instrument  for  avoiding  misunder- 
standing and  promoting  good-will;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  native  tongues  have  not 
always  received  that  degree  of  attention  from 
British  officers  to  which  they  are  entitied. 
Some  additional  encouragements  to  their 
study  seem  requisite,  as  the  mastering  of  them 
BO  materially  tends  to  promote  that  harmony 
and  mutual  good  understanding  which  it  is 
so  important  to  establish.  A  mere  smattering 
of  a  language  may  be  sufficient  for  conveying 
and  understanding  the  dry  details  of  regi- 
mental duty,  but  is  not  sufficient  for  establi^- 
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ing  and  nuuDtamiDg  that  degree  of  inflnenoe 
over  the  natives  which  every  well-wisher  to 
the  permanence  of  the  British  dominion  must 
be  desirous  shonld  exist. 

Another  point  of  vital  importance  vnll  be 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  native  troops, 
and  especially  of  the  native  officers,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  a  British  standard ;  to  imbae  them 
with  a  portion  of  those  noble  principles  which 
the  European  world  derives  from  the  age  of 
chivalry,  and  to  give  them  the  habits  and  the 
feeling  of  gentlemen.  The  principle  of  honoor, 
which  feels  **  a  stain  like  a  wonnd,"  shonld  be 
sednlonsly  inculcated  and  encouraged.  By 
advancing  the  character  of  the  native  soldiery 
in  the  sciSa  of  moral  dignity,  we  are  adding  to 


the  security  of  our  own  dominion  in  the  East ; 
by  degrading  it,  or  suffering  it  to  sink — ^nay, 
by  permitting  it  to  remain  stationary,  we  are 
co-operating  with  the  designs  of  our  enemies^ 
and  undermining  the  safety  of  our  govern- 
ment. Where  the  soldier  is  actuated  exclu- 
sively by  the  lower  and  more  selfish  motives, 
his  services  will  always  be  at  the  command  of 
him  who  can  hold  out  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions to  his  ambition  or  cupidity.  I%e 
many  affecting  instances  of  fidelity  which  the 
native  troops  have  shown,  prove  that  they  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  higher  and  lietter 
feelings,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
cherish  and  encourage  them. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DIBFUTBB  BBTWIEN  inNISTEBS  AKD  THE  OOUBT  OT  DIBB0TOB8 — ^LOBD  HIKTO  AFPOHTTBD 
OOVERKOB-GBNESAL — AFFAIB8  OT  TBAyANCX}BB — MILITABT  PBOOBEDINOS  —  BXPBDITION 
AGAINST  MAOAO— TBEATT  WITH  BUNJEET  8IN0H— MUTINOUS  PB00B1DING8  OV  THl  MADBAS 
OPFIOBBS— OCCUPATION  OP  BOUBBON — GAPTUBK  OP  BBITISH  SHIPPING — CAPITULATION  OP 
THE  ISLAND  OP  XAUBITIUS— SUBBENDEE  OP  AMBOTNA — ^EXPEDITION  AGAINST  BATAVIA — 
CONQUEST  OP  JAVA— TBEATIES  WITH  BCINDE,   CAUBUL,   AND  PEBSIA— LOBD  MINTO  BESIGNB. 


In  the  oourse  of  more  than  half  a  oentury, 
during  which  India  has  been  governed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  two  independent  bodies, 
collision  has  very  rarely  taken  place ;  it  has 
been  generally  averted  by  discretion  and  mu- 
tual forbearance.  Still,  it  has  sometimes 
arisen,  and  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  Comwallis  gave  occasion  for 
an  instance.  The  ministry  who  had  signified 
the  approbation  of  the  Grown  to  the  i^point- 
ment  of  that  nobleman  was  no  longer  in  being. 
It  had  been  dispersed  by  the  death  of  its 
chie(  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Whigs,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  the  party  of  which  Lord 
Grenville  was  the  head,  had  returned  to  office 
after  a  long  exclusion  from  it— an  exclusion 
originating  in  the  plan  which  they  had  pro- 
powd  and  endeavoured  to  carry  through  par- 
liament>  for  the  administration  of  the  afiairs 
of  In<^  in  1784.  Intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  Comwallis  arrived  in  England 
almost  simiiltaneously  with  the  accession  of 
the  new  ministers  to  office.  It  was  deemed 
expedient  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the 
exercise  of  the  full  powers  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  Sir  Geoige  Barlow,  at  that  time 
possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  was  appointed,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  new  President  of  the  Boud  of 
Ck>mmissioners  Lord  Minto.  That  function- 
ary, indeed,  stated  that  the  appointment  must 
be  regarded  as  temporaiy;  but  he  added, 
that  no  immediate  change  was  in  contem- 
plation. 

After  such  an  announcement,  it  must  have 
been  concluded  that  the  new  governor-general 
would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  appointment 
for  a  period  of  some  moderate  duration ;  and 
few  speculat<»'S  upon   political  probabilities 


would  have  assigned  to  Sir  George  Barlow's 
tenure  of  office  a  shorter  existence  than  that 
of  a  few  months.  No  one,  at  least,  could  have 
expected  that  the  acquiescence  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  was  to  expire  in  ten  days,  and  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  a  communication 
would  be  made  of  their  desire  that  the  ap< 
pointment  which  they  had  so  recentiy  sanc- 
tioned should  be  superseded,  and  another 
governor-general  named — yet  such  was  the 
fact. 

The  person  selected  for  this  high  office  by 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  was  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale ;  but  it  being  found  that  the  claims 
of  this  nobleman  were  very  unfikvourably  re- 
garded by  the  Court,  the  proposal  was  vrith- 
drawn ;  not,  however,  without  an  intimation 
that  it  would  be  revived  at  a  future  period. 
The  first  correspondence  on  the  subject  took 
place  in  March.  In  May  the  subject  was 
agun  brought  forward  by  ministers,  but  with- 
out success.  The  Court  of  Directors  refused 
to  revoke  the  appointment  of  EUr  Qeorge 
Barlow,  and,  of  course,  unless  their  resolution 
could  be  changed  or  theur  authority  overcome, 
the  case  of  the  nominee  of  ministers  vras 
hopeless.  But  the  cabinet  was  not  prepared 
to  yield.  The  death  of  Mr.  PiU  had  shattered 
the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  head 
into  fragments  which  no  one  appeared  to  have 
either  the  capacity  or  the  confidenoe  to  re- 
unite. The  coadjutors  of  the  deceased  states- 
man had,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Tiemey, 
"  stultified  themselves^  by  the  tender  of  their 
resignations  on  the  deaui  of  their  leader. 
The  new  ministers,  in  consequence,  felt  strong 
in  the  weakness  of  their  opponents. 

It  was  at  that  period  almost  universally 
held  to  be  impossible  to  form  any  other  ad- 
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miDiBtrBtion  than  that  whicb,  wader  Lord 
Greovilley  swayed  the  councihi  of  the  state ; 
and  though  a  very  few  months  dissipated  this 
illusion,  the  ministry  of  1806  churned  poe- 
session  of  "  all  the  Udents  *'  of  the  country, 
and  on  this  ground  placed  opposition  at  de- 
fiance. Flushed  with  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  the  ministers  were  not  inclined  to  be 
very  delicate  as  to  the  means  by  which  they 
accomplished  their  object ;  and,  finding  their 
recommendation  without  weight,  they  resolved 
to  call  into  exercise  an  eztraordinanr  power 
vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  act  of  1784,  but 
which  had  never  been  exerted.  That  act 
enabled  the  sovereign,  by  an  instrument  under 
his  si^  manual,  to  vacate  any  appointment 
in  British  India  without  the  consent  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  right  was  unques- 
tionable; so  is  the  right  to  withhold  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  from  bills  which  have 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament — and  the 
exercise  of  the  latter  prerogative  was  almost 
as  much  to  be  expected  as  that  of  the  former, 
after  it  had  been  allowed  for  so  many  years  to 
sleep.  But,  unprecedented  as  was  its  exercise, 
ministers  did  not  shrink  from  advising  it ;  and 
the  commission  by  which  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  been  appointed  governor-general  was 
vacated  by  the  royal  authority. 

So  remarkable  an  exercise  of  prerogative 
did  not,  of  course,  pass  without  notice.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  tne  subject  was  brought 
before  the  upper  house  of  Parliament  by 
Lord  Melville,  formerly  Mr.  Heniy  Dundas, 
and  during  many  years  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  After  adverting  to 
the  principal  CmHs  connected  with  the  transac- 
tion, his  lordship  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  act  of  1784,  by  which  the  power 
of  recall  was  given  to  the  Crown ;  ana  con- 
tended that  the  danse  in  question,  if  construed 
so  as  to  warrant  the  proceedings  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  with  reeard  to  Sir  George 
Barlow,  woold  be  altogeuier  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  act  of  which  it 
formod  part.  Beferring  to  the  period  when 
the  act  was  passed,  he  said  that  the  whole 
eoontry  was  then  convulsed  with  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  best  mode  of  governing  India, 
and  that  the  two  principal  plans  were  em- 
bodied in  two  bills,  which  were  known  by  the 
names  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  by 
whom  they  were  respectively  introduced ;  one 
being  called  Mr.  Fox's  biU— -the  other,  Mr. 
Pitt's.  He  reminded  the  house  that  these 
two  bills  were  universallv  understood  to  be 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  different  views 
of  the  two  partiee  in  the  great  struggle  upon 
the  Question,  whether  the  patronage  of  India 
should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  or 
of  the  Company.  The  bill  of  Mr.  PiU,  which 
passed  into  a  law,  disclaimed  the  patronage 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  it  might  be  more  bene- 
ficially exercised  by  the  Company ;  it  oould 
not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  legislature 
intended  that  the  bill  should  convey  a  power 


inconsistent  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
framed  and  passed :  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  it  intenaed  to  enable  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, at  any  future  time,  by  exerdsing  at 
pleasure  the  power  of  recall,  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  patronage  of  India.  The 
design  of  the  clause  was  obvious.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  check  upon  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  the  event  of  their  being  led  by  partialitj 
to  make  an  improper  appointment:  it  also 
enabled  government  to  interfere  in  difierencea 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court 
of  Proprietors — a  case,  not  merely  hypothe- 
tical, a  remarkable  instance  having  cconrred 
not  long  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  where 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  proposed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  urged  that  the 
power  thus  intrusted  to  the  Crown  would  be 
grossly  abused  if  applied  to  any  other  purposes 
than  those  contemplated  by  the  law — if  exer- 
cised merely  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
appointment  of  a  particular  individual  whom 
his  MaiestyVi  ministers  wished  to  see  governor- 
general.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  power  had  been  exeroised,  and  those  who 
advised  its  exeroise  were  bound  to  show  good 
caase  for  it.  Lord  Melville  pronounc^  a 
high  panegyric  upon  the  character  and  publio 
services  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  and  animad- 
verted with  great  severity  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  ministers,  which,  he  said,  if  the  result 
of  mere  caprice,  was  highly  blamable,  but  if 
originating  in  an  intention  to  seize  the  patron- 
age of  India,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  the  meaning  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
After  dwelling  upon  Uie  inconveniences  likely 
to  arise  to  the  public  service  from  the  extra- 
ordinary course  pursued  by  ministers,  Lord 
Melville  concluded  by  moving  for  certain 
papers  connoted  with  the  removal  of  Sir 
Geoige  Barlow,  and  for  others  relating  to  the 
financial  affiurs  of  the  Company. 

The  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  was 
defended  by  the  premier,  Lord  Grenville,  who 
contended  that  the  law  must  be  taken  in  its 
plain  meaning,  not  according  to  any  fiuiciful 
mterpretation,  and  that  the  act  of  1784  clearly 
gave  a  power  of  recaU.  That  power  had  been 
objected  to,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act,  on 
one  of  the  grounds  now  taken  by  Lord  Mel- 
ville, namely,  that  it  might  virtually  give  to 
ministers  the  patronage  of  India ;  but  it  was 
answered  then,  as  it  might  be  answered  now, 
that  because  the  Crown  had  the  power  <tf 
negativing  an  act  of  parliament^  it  oould  not 
be  said  tlukt  it  bad  the  power  of  directing  the 
legislature ;  and,  by  parity  of  argument,  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  contended  that^  be- 
cause a  particular  appointment  in  India  was 
reversed,  the  whole  of  the  appointments  must 
fall  under  the  control  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. He  admitted,  however,  that  if  it  oould 
be  shown  that  the  power  had  been  exercised 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  particular  person,  it  would  be 
a  viokktion  of  the  law ;  but  he  called  upon 
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Lord  Melville  to  recollect,  tbat>  from  the  paa- 
ring  of  the  act  in  1784  to  1801,  there  had  not 
been  a  riogle  governor  appointed  who  had  not 
been  recommended  by  that  nobleman  himself ; 
aod  as  the  same  system  had  prevailed  fl-om 
1801  downward,  there  did  not  appear  much  to 
instifv  the  surprise  expressed  on  this  occasion. 
His  lordship  then  reminded  the  house,  that 
Sir  George  Barlow  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  had  almost 
immediately  been  superseded  in  favour  of  the 
Marquis  Comwallis.  In  connection  with  the 
latter  appointment,  Lord  Grenville  passed  a 
censure  upon  the  Ute  administration  for  a 
neglect  which  had  phiced  their  successors  in 
some  difficulty.  Possessed,  he  admitted,  of 
every  other  qualification  for  the  hiffh  office 
to  which  he  was  called,  the  Marqms  Com- 
wallis wanted  youth  and  health.  It  was 
generally  supposed  in  London  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  bear  the  voyage,  and  that  if  he 
arrived  in  India  he  would  survive  only  a  short 
time ;  yet  his  Majesty's  late  advisers  made  no 
provision  for  an  event  which  must  have  been 
expected,  and  from  their  criminal  neglect, 
his  Majesty's  present  ministers  were  called 
upon,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  office^  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
Comwallis.  In  this  emezgency,  they  approved 
of  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow ; 
but  they  never  regarded  this  appointment  as 
being  anything  more  than  temporary.  For 
these  reasons^  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
convenience that  would  result  from  acceding 
to  the  motion,  he  opposed  the  production  of 
tlie  correspondence. 

Several  other  peers  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion :  among  them  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  late  ffoveraroent,  denied 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tsJce  more  than  ordi- 
nary precaution  against  the  decease  of  the 
Marquis  Comwallis.  Considering  th e  advanced 
age  of  the  marquis,  he  had  never  known  a 
man  more  likely  to  live ;  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  who  had  last  seen  him 
at  Portsmouth.  The  arauments  used  by  the 
other  speakers  were  litue  more  than  repeti- 
tions of  those  brought  forward  by  Lords  Mel- 
ville and  Grenville,  and,  on  the  question  being 
put,  both  motions  were  lost  without  a  division. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  subject  under- 
went some  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  India  budget,  Mr.  Johnstone,  after  taking 
a  review  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow, 
and  passing  on  it  a  high  eulogy,  condemned 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  nullifying  their 
original  appointment.  He  said  he  had  heard 
that  Sir  George  Barlow  was  recalled  because 
he  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  ministers ; 
but  he  believed  that  two  noble  lords,  under 
whose  administrations  the  British  interests  in 
India  had  flourished  in  an  extraordinary 
degree — ^he  meant  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord 
Comwallis  (the  latter  as  govemor-general  and 


the  former  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  other 
presidencies) — ^he  believed  that  those  noble 
persons  possessed  little  of  the  confidence  of 
those  who,  during  the  period  of  their  re- 
spective administrations,  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  England.  Lord  Castlereaeh 
joined  in  reprehending  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters; the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  defended  it :  and  Mr.  Francis, 
who  disclaimed  offering  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
alleffed  that,  on  former  occasions.  Sir  George 
Barlow  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  who  now  supported  him. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  committee  sat 
again,  Mr.  Grants  an  influential  director  of 
the  East-India  Company,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  preceding  year,  defended  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Geoige  Barlow  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  Mr.  Paul  justified  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  George  Barlow  ;  he  maintained 
that,  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  native  courts, 
the  govemor-general  should  be  a  man  of  high 
rank ;  and  tlukt,  though  Sir  George  Barlow 
was  an  excellent  revenue  officer,  he  £ui  none  of 
the  qualities  necessary  for  a  eoveraor-general. 

The  ministerial  spieakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  seem  ratner  to  have  evaded  dis- 
cussion, either  because  no  specific  motion  was 
made  on  the  subject,  or  from  a  conviction  that 
the  course  which  they  had  advised  was  an  un- 
popular one.  The  ministry  had,  however,  one 
advantage,  which,  probably,  most  cabinets 
value  more  than  any  powers  of  reason  or 
eloquence, — they  had  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment, and  these  enabled  them  to  submit  with 
philosophic  calmness  to  charges  which  it 
might  have  been  troublesome  to  answer. 
The  knowledge  that  the  ministry  had  the 
means  of  triumphing  in  the  division,  though 
they  might  be  vanquished  in  the  argument, 
probably  withheld  most  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  especially  represented 
East-Indian  interests,  from  the  steps  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  them.  The 
novelty  of  their  situation  might  also  have 
some  effiict  in  diminishing  the  vigour  of  their 
efibrts.  The  Company  had  enjoyed  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  the  late  minis- 
ters (to  whom  they  regarded  themselves  as 
mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their 
chartered  rights)  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
administration  of  Lord  SUdmouth ;  and  the 
policy  of  his  administration  difiisred,  indeed, 
ittie  from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  by  whom  he  was  supplanted. 
Accustomed  for  so  long  a  time  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  those 
directors  who  bad  seats  in  parliament  seem  to 
have  felt  as  though  there  would  be  something 
indecorous  in  any  very  decided  public  oppo- 
sition, even  when  the  former  enemies  of  the 

Ivileges  of  the  Company  had  obtained  the 
reins  of  power.  This  feeling,  combined  with 
a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  ot  struggling 
in  a  contest  where  the  victory  was  already 
adjudged,  may  account  for  the  feebleness  of 
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tbe  efforts  made  wifldii  tbe  walk  of  parlianieDt 
to  justify  the  oonduct  of  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors in  opposition  to  that  of  the  nunisters  of 
the  Crown.  But,  though  apparmtly  declining 
any  public  appeal  af^dnst  the  dictation  to 
whjch  it  was  songht  to  sabjeot  them,  they 
steadily  persevered  in  resisting  it;  and  it 
being  nltimately  found  impossible  to  oTercome 
the  objections  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors  to  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that  nobleman  withdrew 
his  claim  to  the  office  of  gorernor-genend  ; 
the  court  consented  to  nominate  the  l^esident 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord  Minto,  and 
thus  the  differences  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  his  Majesty's  goTcmment  were 
terminated. 

Lord  Minto  arrived  at  Calcutta  and  took 
his  seat  in  Council  on  the  81st  of  July,  1807. 
He  found  the  country  in  that  state  of  torpor 
which  Sir  George  Barlow  and  his  friends  re- 
garded as  tranquillity,  and  during  several 
months  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  new  go- 
vemor-general's  administration  littie  occurred 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  an  historical 
record.  The  dose  of  the  year  1808  opened 
a  scene  in  Travancore  which  marfiilly  disturbed 
the  preceding  calm,  and  the  circumstances  of 
this  extraordinary  outbreak  will  now  require 
detail. 

Hie  connection  between  T^vancore  and  the 
East-India  Company  has  been  of  considerable 
duration,  and  the  government  of  the  latter 
had,  on  various  occasions,  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  former.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  in  1790,  Tippoo  8aib  attacked  Travan- 
core, and  penetrated  to  Yirapelly  ;  and  that 
Lord  ComwalUs  promptly  interposed  to  rescue 
the  country  firom  an  invader  who  threatened 
in  a  very  brief  period  to  overrun  it.  In  1795, 
a  subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
British  €rovemment  and  the  rajah  of  IVavan- 
core ;  and  ten  years  after,  in  1805,  a  second 
treaty.  By  the  former  treaty,  the  rajah 
engaged  to  assist  the  East-India  Company  in 
time  of  war  with  troops  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  By  a  clause  in  the  latter,  this  aid 
was  commuted  for  an  annual  tribute. 

Travancore  was  among  the  most  scandalously 
misgoverned  of  Indian  states.  Betrenchment 
and  reform  were  indispensably  necessary,  and 
the  treaty  provided  for  their  being  commenced 
and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
govenmient.  To  afford  time  for  effiacting  the 
necessary  changes,  the  payment  of  half  the 
additional  subsidy  stipulated  for  by  the  second 
treaty  was  remitted  for  two  years,  but  the  end 
of  that  period  found  the  rajah  no  better  dis- 
posed to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  subsidy 
than  the  beginning.  One  heavy  source  of  his 
expense  was  a  mmtaiy  body,  called  the  Car- 
natic  Brigade,  which,  though  unneoesBary  as 
well  as  bnrthensome,  the  rajah  insbted  upon 
retaining,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
British  representative  at  his  court.  This  gave 
rise  to  much  angry  feeling.  The  resident. 
Colonel  Macaulay,  pressed  for  the  required 
payment  of  subsidy,  and  after  a  while  a  part 


of  the  amount  was  liquidated,  but  a  very  lavge 
porticm  still  remained  undischarged. 

Tbe  resident  having  to  perform  a  most  nn- 
gracious  duty  in  urgmg  the  demands  of  his 
government^  became  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  dewan,  into  whose  huds  the  rajah  had 
sufiered  the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  &1L 
That  officer,  while  ruling  his  master,  was 
himself  under  influence  mifovourable  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  British  govemmeot.  His 
conduct  had  long  been  evasive  and  onaatia- 
foetory,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  year 
1808,  it  became  suspected  that  he  entertained 
views  of  direct  hostility.  It  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  communications  had  taken  plaoe 
between  the  dewan  and  some  Americana^  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  Penia.  The  nature 
of  these  communications  was  kept  secret^  bnt 
they  were  followed  by  overtures  from  an  agent 
of  tiie  dewan  to  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  for  enter- 
ing into  joint  measures  in  opposition  to  the 
Bntish  power.  It  was  reported  that  a  French 
force  would  land  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in 
the  course  of  January,  and  in  antidpation  of 
this  event,  the  dewan  urged  the  rajah  of 
Cochin  to  prepare  to  unite  himself  with  ih» 
Travanoorians  and  French,  for  the  purpose  of 
expeUing  the  English  from  the  oountrv. 

The  dewan  was  not  one  of  those  who  con- 
tent themsdves  with  merely  giving  advice- 
he  enforced  his  recommendation  by  example. 
Extensive  military  preparations  were  enttfed 
into ;  the  people  were  trained  to  warlike  ex- 
ercises, and  large  supplies  of  arms  were  ob- 
tained. The  object  of  these  proceedings  was 
all  but  avowed,  and  it  was  currentiy  reported 
that  emissaries  had  been  sent  to  the  isle  of 
France  to  sotidt  a  reinforcement  of  artillery. 
These  circumstances  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  Fort  St.  Geoige,  then 
administered  under  the  preddenoy  ci  Sir 
Geor^jre  Barlow,  he  having  oeen  thus  consded 
for  his  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  offioe 
of  govemor-generaL  By  that  government 
immediate  and  active  measures  were  deemed 
necessary.  Troops  were  ordered  to  inarch  from 
Trichinopoly,  and  others  were  embarked  from 
Malabar  for  Quilon;  but  these  movements 
were  suddenly  countermanded,  and  a  deter- 
mination taken  to  try  further  tiie  effSects  of  a 
conciliatory  policy. 

The  experiment  met  with  that  spedee  of 
success  which  usually  attends  attempts  at 
conciliation  under  such  circumstances.  The 
dewan  professed  great  alarm  at  the  military 
preparations  which  had  been  made  by  the 
British  government,  and  iutreated  permission 
to  throw  himself  upon  tbe  generodty  of  the 
power  which  he  had  provok^.  A  succesdon 
of  messages  followed,  and  this  portion  of  the 
drama  ended  in  the  dewan,  on  the  ground 
that  his  person  was  not  safe  in  Travanoors, 
expresdng  a  desire  to  resign  his  office  and 
retire  within  the  territories  of  the  Company. 
The  resident  agreed  to  indulge  him,  and  on 
tbe  28th  of  December,  everything  was  pre- 
I>ared  for  his  journey  firom  Alef^i  to  Calicut ; 
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a  Bam  of  money  was  advanced  for  hu  ezpensefl, 
and  as  the  alleged  fears  of  the  dewan  led  him 
to  demand  a  kvge  escort  of  troops,  the  force 
attached  to  the  residency  was  weakened  for 
Uie  purpose  of  afforduag  it. 

A  little  after  midnight  the  sleep  of  the  re- 
sident was  broken  by  a  loud  noise  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  house.  He  arose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  window,  whence  he  perceived 
that  the  building  was  apparently  surrounded 
by  armed  men.  Hearing  his  own  name  men- 
tioned, he  opened  the  lattioe  and  demanded 
who  was  there;  upon  which  several  voices 
exclaimed  at  once  that  it  was  the  colonel,  and 
several  pieces  were  simultaneously  discharged 
at  the  window,  but  happily  without  producing 
the  intended  effect.  The  object  of  the  assail- 
ants being  now  manifest,  the  resident  seized 
his  swor^  and  was  rushing  down  stairs  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  assassins,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  derk  in  his  service,  who, 
pointing  out  the  hopelessness  of  contending 


with  a  numerous  body  of  armed  men,  sug- 
gested that  his  master  and  himself  should 
conceal  themselves  in  a  recess  in  a  lower 


apartment,  the  door  of  which  was  scarcely 
discernible  from  the  wainscot  in  which  it  was 
inserted.  This  retreat  Colonel  Maoaulay  was 
reluctantly  induced  to  enter  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  assailants,  having  msanned  theguard, 
were  forcing  their  way  into  the  house.  Having 
succeeded,  every  part  of  it,  except  the  con- 
cealed recess,  was  carefully  searched  for  the 
intended  victim.  Disappointed  of  finding  him, 
they  spent  the  night  in  plundering  the  house. 
At  daybreak  a  vessel,  with  British  troops 
traversing  the  deck,  appeared  in  sight,  and 
the  rufBans  becoming  alarmed,  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  This  afforded  the  resiaent 
the  opportunity  of  escape ;  a  boat  was  pro- 
cured, and  he  was  shortly  on  board  a  British 
ship. 

The  vessel  that  had  appeared  in  sight  so 
opportundy  for  the  resident  was  one  of  several 
which  were  conveying  reinforcements  to  the 
British  strength  in  Travancore.  All  of  these 
arrived  in  safety  except  one,  having  on  board 
a  suigeon  and  thirty-three  privates  of  his 
Majesty's  12th  regiment.  This  vessel,  being 
detaincKi  by  some  accidents,  put  into  Aleppi 
for  a  supply  of  water  and  for  other  neces- 
saries. Two  or  three  of  the  soldiers,  landing 
immediately  on  the  vessel  arriving  at  her 
anchorage,  were  told  by  some  servants  of  the 
rajah,  that  a  large  body  of  British  troops  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  if  they  were 
disposed  to  join  them  every  requisite  aid  would 
be  afforded  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  party 
were  thus  induced  to  disembark,  when  they 
were  surrounded  and  overpowered,  tied  in 
couples  back  to  back,  and  in  that  state,  with 
a  heavy  stone  fostened  to  their  necks,  thrown 
into  the  back-water  of  the  port.  l%e  ferocity 
of  this  deed  would  almost  seem  to  justify  the 
opinion  avowed  by  some  Europeans  who  have 
enjoyed  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  state 
of  Travancore,  that  in  turpitude  and  moral 


degradation  its  people  transcend  every  nation 
upon  the  fiwse  of  the  earth. 

Two  days  after  the  outrage  on  the  resident's 
house,  the  officer  oommandinff  the  subadiary 
force  at  Quilon  received  inteUigence,  tiiat  a 
large  body  of  armed  men  had  assembled  in 
the  indosure  round  the  dewan's  abode.  This 
being  an  unusual  occurrence.  Colonel  Chalmen 
ordered  his  men  to  rest  that  night  on  their 
arms.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  informed 
that  a  body  of  armed  nairs  had  been  collected 
at  Paroor,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
cantonment,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  upon 
his  force.  To  avert  an  attack  of  two  Ix^es  of 
troops  at  the  same  time,  a  parW,  under  Captain 
Clapham,  was  despatched  with  a  ffun,  to  take 
post  on  a  heiffht  commanding  Sie  dewan's 
house,  so  as  to  Keep  the  troops  collected  there 
in  check.  The  detachment  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  the  point  assigned  for  it,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  a  small  hill,  immediately  on 
the  flank  of  the  post,  was  occupied  by  the 
Travancore  troops,  whose  numbeors  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  augmenting.  The  eminence  on 
which  Captain  Clapham's  party  was  posted 
was  evidently  a  military  object  to  the  enemy, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  to  defend 
it.  A  column  of  nairs  was  soon  seen  advancmg^ 
which  was  challensed  and  requested  to  halt. 
The  challenge  and  request  were  disregarded, 
and  the  column  continued  to  advance,  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  British  detach- 
ment. When  within  ten  paces,  Captain 
Clapham  gave  orders  to  fire.  The  fire  was 
returned,  but  it  was  followed  up,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  force,  with  so  much  quickness 
and  precision,  that  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  gain  the  height^  the  enemy  was 
obliged  to  retire. 

G^  the  following  morning,  Major  Hamilton 
proceeded,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  British 
troops,  to  take  possession  of  the  battery  at  the 
dewan's  house,  a  service  which  was  effected 
without  IcsB,  and  the  guns  conveyed  within 
the  British  lines.  These  guns  had  been  ordi* 
narily  used  for  firing  salutes,  but  on  examina- 
tion, after  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Chalmers,  they  were  all  foimd  loaded  and 
double-shotted ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  were  taken,  not  in  the  situation 
where  they  were  usually  placed,  but  on  a  spot 
having  Uie  command  of  the  only  road  leading 
to  the  dewan's  house. 

Before  Miyor  Hamilton  could  return  to  his 
position  he  was  required  to  push  on  with  his 
party  to  Anjuvicha,  to  intercept  the  enemy, 
who  in  great  numbers  were  crossing  the  river 
in  that  d  i  rection.  He  arrived  j  ust  as  a  nume- 
rous body  were  crossing  in  boats,  while  another 
party  was  drawn  up  on  shore  to  cover  their 
landing.  The  Britiui  commander  immediately 
attacked  the  party  on  shore,  who  were  dis- 
persed forthwith,  pursued  to  the  bar,  and 
driven  into  the  water.  A  battalion,  on  the 
opposite  side,  witnessed  the  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  countrymen,  without  attempting 
to  assist  them  further  than  by  a  few  dischargee 
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of  amall  arms  tii  a  distaaoe  from  which  they 
could  do  DO  execation.  On  the  dispernon  of 
the  enemy  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  river, 
M^or  Hamilton  directed  hie  artiUerr  to  open 
on  the  hatta]ion  on  the  oppoeite  shore,  and 
almost  the  first  shot  put  them  to  flight.  They 
subeeqaently  returned  with  reinforoementi^ 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  snrronnd  ICajor 
Hamilton's  force,  bat  prevented  by  his  retiring 
within  the  lines  of  the  cantonment. 

Almost  simnltaneonsly  with  the  arriTal  of 
the  news  of  these  events  at  Fort  St.  Geoige, 
the  goremment  of  that  prendency  received 
from  the  collector  in  Malabar  the  translation 
of  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  dewan  of  Travan- 
core  to  the  samorin  rajah  in  Malabar,  and 
which  had  been  confidentiaUy  oommnnicated 
by  the  samorin's  minister.  It  was  an  eztra- 
ordinary  composition,  appealing  to  the  attach- 
ment felt  by  the  natifes  to  their  andent 
saperstitions,  and  expressing  violent  appre- 
hension of  the  extension  of  the  Christian  fiuth. 
To  resist  this,  the  samorin  was  exhorted  to 
rise  against  the  British,  who  were  to  be  forth- 
with expelled,  and  no  amity  thenceforward 
maintained  with  them.  The  samorin  was 
informed  that  hostilities  had  begnn,  and  that 
within  eight  days  the  Company's  battalions 
shoald  be  compelled  to  Ofacuate  Qnilon. 

Some  farther  communication  with  the 
samorin's  minister  took  place,  through  a  con- 
fidential agent^  whom  the  dewan  deputed  to 
hold  a  conference  with  him,  and  it  was  not 
undeserving  of  notice.  On  the  samorin's 
minister  suggesting  the  imprudence  of  a  small 
state  rising  in  hostility  against  so  vast  a  power 
as  the  British,  the  dewan's  agent,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  application  made  to  the  Isle  of 
France  for  assistance,  said  that  it  was  well 
known  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Com- 
pany's forces  would  soon  be  engaged  in  a 
Mahratta  war,  and  in  the  defence  of  their 
northern  frontier  against  an  invasion  of  the 
Ftench.  Thus  did  the  accessibility  to  invasion 
of  our  northern  frontier  give  confidence  to 
those  hostile  to  our  power,  and  thus  early 
were  our  enemies  aware  of  the  existence  A 
that  Mahratta  combination,  which  it  took 
several  years  to  mature  for  action.  Tet  then, 
as,  under  similar  circumstances,  before  and 
since,  there  were  many  who  saw  nothing  but 
uninterrupted  peace  and  unassailable  security. 

Farther  projects  of  conciliation  had  been 
meditated,  even  after  the  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  British  resdent ;  and,  to  gratify  the 
parties  by  whom  that  atrocity  was  contrived 
aod  executed,  the  temporary  suspension  of 
Colonel  Macaulay  was  determined  on.  The 
news  of  the  attack  npon  the  troops  at  Quilon, 
however,  put  an  end  to  these  conciliatory 
movements,  and  negotiation  was  abandoned 
for  arms.  It  was  now  thought  important  to 
secure  the  continued  services  of  Colonel  Mac- 
aulay, and  that  officer  was  requested,  in 
language  almost  apologetic,  to  resume  the 
duties  of  resident,  until  the  contemplated 
proceedings  oonnected  with  the  station  shoald 


have  been  carried  into  complete  eflbct.  A 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  rajah  of  Travaa- 
core,  explaining  the  drcomstances  under  which 
the  advance  of  troops  into  his  country  had  be- 
come necessary ;  and  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants,  assuringthem  that  the  peace- 
able and  well-affected  had  no  cause  for  appre- 
hension, was  issued  with  similar  viewsL 

The  troops  destined  for  service  in  Travsn- 
core  were  to  advance  in  various  directions, 
lieutenant-colonel  Arthur  St.  Leger,  of  the 
Madias  cavalry,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
operations  on  the  eastern  side ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cuppsge,  with  another  body  of  troops^ 
was  to  enter  by  the  northern  frontier ;  while 
Colonel  Wilkinson  commanded  a  detachment^ 
assembled  in  the  south  country,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tranquillity  in  that  quarter,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  army  in 
T^vancore,  if  found  necessary.  The  troops 
assembled  at  Quilon  remained  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  lieutenant-colonel  Chalmers. 

The  last-named  oflloer  was  soon  required  to 
employ  the  force  at  his  disposal.  At  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  January^ 
he  was  informed  that  Um  dewan's  troops  were 
advancing  in  different  directions.  On  recon- 
noitring, in  front  of  the  BritLsh  lines  to  the 
lefky  a  large  body  of  in&ntry  drawn  up  with 
guns  was  perceived,  on  which  Colonel 
Chalmers,  without  dehy,  ordered  his  line  to 
advance  in  two  columns  to  receive  the  enemy. 
The  action  that  ensued  lasted  five  hours,  and 
ended  in  the  flight  of  the  dewan's  troops  and 
the  capture  of  several  of  their  guns  by  the 
British  force.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  great^  that  of  the  British 
very  trifling.  Ten  days  afterwards,  an  attack 
made  by  three  columns  of  the  enemy  on  three 
different  points  of  a  detadiment  in  Cochin, 
commanded  by  Major  Hewitt,  was  repulsed 
with  the  most  decisive  success,  although  the 
British  force  was  greatly  inliBrior,  in  point  of 
numbers,  to  its  assailants,  and  was  unpro- 
tected by  either  walls  or  batteries. 

The  share  in  the  operations  intrusted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  St.  Leger  was  C(»iducted 
with  remarkable  spirit  and  brilliancy-  The 
corps  forming  his  detachment  reached  Palam- 
cottah,  after  a  very  rapid  march  from  Trichi- 
nopoly,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  the  lines 
of  Arumbooly,  which  they  readied  on  the 
3rd  of  February.  These  lines  were  of  great 
natural  and  artificial  strength,  but,  after  some 
short  time  spent  in  reconnoitring,  it  was 
determined  to  attack  them  by  storm.  The 
storming  party,  under  Major  Welsh,  left  the 
British  encampment  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  and,  after  encountering  all  the  difiiculties 
presented  by  thick  jungles,  abrupt  ascentsi 
rocky  fissares,  and  deep  ravines,  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
they  immediately  surprised  and  carried,  driving 
the  enemy  down  the  hill  before  them.  The 
batteries  in  their  possession  were  now  opened 
and  directed  against  the  main  line  of  the 
enemy's  defences.    A  reLnforoement  arriving, 
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at  hnak  of  day  Major  Wabb  proceeded  to 
storm  the  main  linafl^  and  these  alao  were 
carried  in  apite  of  a  more  severe  reaistanoe 
than  had  previously  been  offered.  The  enemy, 
appalled  by  the  appioaoh  of  the  main  body  of 
the  troops,  to  maintain  the  advantajiee  which 
had  thus  been  gained,  precipitately  ned ;  and, 
at  an  early  honr  of  the  day.  Colonel  St.  Leger 
had  the  happiness  of  reporting  to  his  govem- 
ment  that  the  British  flj[g  was  flying  on  every 
part  of  the  Ammbooly  lines,  as  well  as  on  the 
commanding  redoubts  to  tbe  north  and  sonth. 

Having  established  a  secnre  post  within  the 
lines,  Cok>nel  St  Leger  pnrsned  his  sncoess. 
A  laige  body  of  the  enemy  had  taken  post  in 
the  villages  of  Colar  and  Nagrecoil,  and  the 
taaAL  of  mslodging  them  was  intnisted  to  a 
detachment  under  lieutenant-colonel  Madeod, 
of  the  kinff*s  service.  The  country  through 
which  the  detachment  had  to  march  was  unm- 
vourable,  and  the  position  which  the  enemy 
had  chosen  strong  and  advantageous.  Pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  batteiy  commanding  the 
only  Doint  by  whiohan assailant  could  approach, 
this  defence  was  aided  by  a  river,  while  in  the 
rear  were  thick,  impassable  woods.  These 
advantages,  however,  were  unavailing.  The 
lines  were  attacked  and  carried  after  a  sharp 
action,  and  the  enemy  fiirced  to  retreat  in  great 
confusion. 

At  this  pkce  the  enemy  had  intended  to 
make  a  determined  stand.  The  dewan  himself 
bad  taken  refuge  there,  and  only  fled  on  the 
approach  of  the  British  troops,  whose  proximity 
he  naturally  regarded  with  (Uslike,  and  whose 
extraordinary  success  had  impressed  with  ter- 
ror all  opposed  to  them.  The  forts  of  Wooda- 
gheny  and  Papanaveram  (the  latter  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Travancore)  surrendered 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 

The  fittal  blow  thus  struck  at  the  power  of 
the  dewan  was  aided  by  the  western  division 
of  the  British  troops.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary a  detachment  from  this  force  assailed 
and  most  gaUantly  carried  some  batteries 
erected  by  the  enemy  at  KiUianore,  captured 
seven  guns,  and  defeated  a  bodvof  troops^  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  men.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  Colonel  Chalmers  ad- 
vanced with  the  western  division,  to  e£fect  a 
junction  with  Colonel  St.  Leger,  and  encamped 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  rajah's  capital. 
About  the  same  period  the  force  on  the 
northern  frontier,  under  Colonel  Cuppage, 
entered  without  opposition,  and  took  up  Uie 
strong  position  of  Paroor,  while  the  troops 
from  the  southern  division  of  the  army,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  took  pos- 
session of  the  defile  of  Armagawal,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  the  passes  of  Shincottee  and 
Achincoil.  The  dewan  now  fled  towards  the 
mountains  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  being 
abandoned  by  his  master,  whom  be  had  misled, 
parties  were  despatched  in  all  directions  to  en- 
deavour to  apprehend  him.  Negotiations  com- 
menced for  the  restoration  of  relations  of  amity 
between  Travancore  and  the  Company,  and  in  a 


▼eiy  short  period  affidrs  returned  to  their  former 
state.  The  dewan  wandered  in  the  mountains^ 
till  compelled  to  retire  by  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  food  among  rocks  and  jungles — a 
difficulty  increased  by  the  seizure  of  some  of 
his  f ollowers^  by  whom  he  had  been  previously 
supplied*  In  this  situation  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  repairing  to  a  pagoda^  named 
Bhagwady,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by 
stabbing  himself  in  various  places.  His  bro- 
ther was  apprehended,  and  as  be  had  partici- 
pated in  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  thirty- 
four  unhappy  persons  belonging  to  his  Majesty's 
12th  regiment,  he  was,  by  the  orden  of  us 
ngah,  most  justly  executed  in  sight  of  that 
rwrnent. 

The  ocouzrences  which  have  been  reUted 
illustrate  a  state  of  things  common  in  India — 
a  sovereign  abandoning  nimself  and  his  terri- 
tories to  the  guidance  of  a  fibvourite  minister, 
who  soon  b^mes  more  powerful  than  tiie 
sovereign  himselfl  In  former  times  the  mayor 
of  the  palace  in  certain  European  states 
reduced  the  king  to  a  cipher,  and  while  ruling 
without  check  or  control,  su&red  tiie  odium 
of  his  bad  government  to  attach  to  the  unfortu- 
nate person  who  bore  the  royal  dignity.  In 
India  that  svstem  is  still  in  active  opera- 
tion; the  indolence  and  the  vices  of  native 
princes,  aided  sometimes  b^  their  peculiar  cir^ 
cumstances,  throw  them  mto  the  custody  of 
the  bold  or  the  designing;  and  from  the 
thraldom  which  thus  involves  them  they  rarely 
escape,  but  by  the  death  of  their  keeper.  Their 
people,  in  the  meantime,  are  generally  exposed 
to  the  most  dreadful  oppression,  and  king  and 
country  have  alike  cause  to  rue  the  lamentable 
weakness  which  has  invested  a  subject  with 
thepower  of  sovereignty  divested  of  tiie  name. 

Ttke  event  which  next  calls  for  notice  is  the 
return  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  against  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao.  The  despatch 
of  the  expedition  was  suggested  bv  the  state 
of  affiurs  in  Europe,  where  the  French  em- 
peror meditated  and  was  endeavouring  to  effiwt 
the  subjection  of  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  to 
his  power.  The  object  proposed  by  the  Indian 
government  was  attained :  Macao  was  occu- 
pied without  difficulty,  but  the  Chinese  autiiori- 
ties  immediately  stopped  the  British  trade. 
The  force  despatched  against  Macao  thereupon 
abandoned  their  aoquisitiony  and  returned  to 
India,  having  twice  travened  the  distance 
between  Bengal  and  Macao,  with  no  other 
result  than  that  of  afifording,  at  considerable 
expense^  fresh  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese.  The  measure 
which  was  suggested  by  the  committee  of 
superoaigoes  atCanton  gave  great  displeasure 
at  home.  The  Court  of  Directors  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  in  severe  terms  the 
conduct  of  the  committee  in  proceeding,  "upon 
unaccredited  rumours,  without  any  permission 
of  the  government  of  China  or  previous  com- 
munication with  it,"  to  encoun^  "the  Ben- 
gal government  to  send  a  military  force  to 
take  possession  of  Maoao^"  and  concluding 
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tnUk  a  dedaimiion  that  a  ehaoffe  in  the  leading 
membera  of  the  committee  had  thereby  become 
neoeaaarj—which  change  was  immediately  com- 
menced by  the  appointment  of  a  new  president. 

In  thiB  year  the  Britiflh  goyemment  first 
became  connected  by  treaty  with  the  soyereign 
of  Lahore,  Rnnjeet  Singh.  This  extraordinary 
person  had  afforded  some  ground  for  appro- 
nension ;  but  a  negotiation,  conducted  by  Mr., 
afterwaidsLord  Metcalfe,  assisted  by  a  military 
force,  ended  in  the  oondnsion  of  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  British  goyemment  engaged  not  to 
interfere  with  the  territories  or  snbiects  of  the 
8eik  chief  north  of  the  Sntlej,  he  on  his 
part  binding  himself  not  to  maintain  within 
Ids  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  that  riyer 
more  troops  than  might  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  ordinary  fonctions  of  goyemment, 
and  to  abstain  from  encroaching  on  the  rights 
of  the  chiefiB  in  the  yicinity. 

The  untoward  result  of  the  expedition  to 
Macao  was  not  the  only  misfortune  of  the 
period  immediately  under  notioe.  Circum- 
stances oocurred  in  the  army  of  Madras  calcu- 
lated to  excite  fitkr  more  regret  and  far  grcHiter 
apprehennon  for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  East. 

From  a  yariety  of  causes,  the  army  of  India 
was  slow  in  attaining  that  perfect  STStem  of 
subordination  which  is  alike  required  by  mili- 
tary duty  and  essential  to  military  efficiency. 
The  &ct  of  its  officers  liying,  in  so  many 
instances,  apart  from  all  society  but  their  own, 
while  it  tended  to  cherish  habits  of  exdusive- 
ness  and  assumption,  affi>rded  opportunity  also 
lor  the  excitement  and  encouragement  of  dis- 
content. Where  men  haye  no  employment  for 
their  leisure  but  the  discussion  of  their  griey- 
aooea,  real  grieyanoes  will  not  foil  to  be  mag- 
nified and  imaginary  ones  to  be  inyented.  The 
anxiety  folt  by  most  officers  to  obtain  the 
means  of  returning  home,  tended  to  make  them 
peculiarly  sensitiye  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
affiiirs ;  and  the  inequalities  existing  at  the 
difierent  presidencies  with  respect  to  allow- 
ances, afforded  to  portions  of  the  army  specious 
reasons  for  dissatisbction.  Insubordination 
had  also  been  cherished  by  the  undue  in- 
dulgence shown  by  the  au&orities  at  home 
to  ^rsons  whose  offiances  called  for  seyere 
punishment,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Fletcher,  who,  after  haying,  as  com- 
mander of  a  brigade,  fomented  and  abetted 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Bengal,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at  Madras. 
From  these  and  other  causes  the  Indian  army 
remained  long  in  a  state  of  unhealthy  irrita- 
bility, capable  of  being  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  circumstance 
calculated  to  afiford  ground  for  discontent. 
Such  exciting  cause  could  neyer  be  long  want- 
ing, and  the  eflfect  of  any  that  might  occur 
eould  not  fiul  to  deriye  additional  strength 
from  the  appearance — perhaps  in  some  cases 
more  than  the  mere  appearance — of  undue 
iayour  towards  the  king's  officers  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Company. 


In  the  Madras  army  discontent  had  for  some 
time  been  gradually  increasing  in  extent  and 
gaining  in  intensity,  lliose  who  should  have 
checkra  it — officers  of  high  standing  and  long 
experience — unfortunately  lent  their  aid  to  in- 
crease the  feeling.  Among  them  Colonel 
Arthur  St.  Leger,  a  braye  officer,  but  an 
intemperate  man,  stood  ooospicuous.  So  early 
as  March,  1807,  the  goyemment  of  Madras^  in 
addressing  Uie  Court  of  Directors,  felt  eaOed 
upon  thus  to  adyert  to  his  conduct,  and  to  the 
feeling  preyailing  in  the  army : — *'  We  haye 
already  stated  tluit  a  yery  dangerous  spirit  of 
cabal  has  shown  itself  among  seyeral  officers 
in  your  army.  The  feeling  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  impunity  with  whidi  the 
Honourable  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  Leger  has 
been  hitherto  enabled  to  braye  and  insult  the 
authority  of  this  goyemment ;  for  it  is  with 
concern  that  we  obsenre,  in  addition  to  the 
explanations  which  we  haye  already  giyen  re> 
garding  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  that  eyeiy 
means  of  the  most  public  nature  haye  been 
taken  at  most  of  the  principal  military  stations 
to  hold  up  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  Leger  as  the 
chamjaon  of  the  rights  of  the  (>)mpany]s 
aimy,  and  as  one  whose  example  calls  lor  imi* 
tation. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  was  &r  from  bmng  the 
only  officer  of  high  rank  who  engaged  in  thia 
unworthy  course.  On  the  remoyal  of  Sir 
John  Cradock,  General  McDowall,  of  hia 
Majesty's  serrice,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief.  That  officer  had 
a  grieyance  of  his  own  which  he  threw  into 
the  common  stock,  and  forthwith  applied  him- 
self yigorously  to  aggrayate  and  extend  the  ill- 
feeling  which  he  found  existing.  The  Court 
of  Directors  had  departed  from  establiahed 
precedent  by  not  appointing  the  new  com- 
mander-in-chief to  a  seat  in  couociL  This  was 
not  intended  as  a  personal  slight  to  General 
McDowall,  the  Court  haying  adopted  on  gene- 
ral ffrounds  the  principle  of  excluding  pro- 
yincial  commanders-in-chief  from  councQ. 
While,  howeyer,  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  the 
conduct  of  General  McDowall  in  peryerting 
the  influence  of  his  authority  to  uses  moet  dis- 
graceful to  himself  and  most  dangerous  to  the 
interests  which  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  disoem  the  wisdom  or 
propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Court. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discoyer  eyen  a  plausible 
reason  for  excluding  the  commander-in-du«f 
from  council,  while  t£e  oonyenience  and  adyan- 
tage  of  admitting  him  to  a  place  there  are 
obyious.  Unhappily  the  person  on  whom,  in 
this  instance,  the  penalty  or  exclusion  fell  was  a 
man  reckless  of  his  own  honour  and  of  that  of  his 
country  in  pursuit  of  reyenge.  He  assumed 
the  command  a  short  time  before  the  arriyal  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  who  thus  found  the  army 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  ffoyerament  by  the 
man  whose  duty  it  waste  hdd  it  in  suboraioa- 
tion.  Sir  George  Barlow  had  other  difficulties. 
Mr.  Petrie,  a  member  of  council,  had  held  the 
goyemment   proyisionally    from    the   super- 
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soBBioD  of  Lord  William  Bentinek,  and  judg- 
ing from  his  sabeequoDt  oonduct,  he  appears 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  brief  tenare 
of  his  authority.  From  the  time  of  Sir  George 
Barlow's  arrii^  he  was  found  in  unceasing 
opposition  to  the  governor,  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  abandonment  of  his  own  recorded 
opinions.  The  new  and  the  old  governor  thus 
became  engaged  in  disputes,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that 
there  were  times  when  neither  of  them  ap- 
peared to  much  advantitfe. 

While  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  exercised 
the  functions  of  goTemment^  and  Sir  John 
Cradock  retained  the  command  of  the  army, 
it  had  been  determined  to  abolish  a  system  of 
tent  contract  of  no  lone  standing,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  was  bweved  to  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interests.  On  Sir  George  Bar- 
low devolved  the  duty  of  giving  effect  to  the 
determination,  and  as  the  measure  was  offen- 
sive to  the  commanding  officers  of  oorps,  fresh 
ground  for  dissatisfaetion  with  the  government 
gjenenlly,  and  with  Sir  George  Barlow  espe- 
oially,  was  afforded. 

The  officers  of  the  Madras  army  were  pre- 
paring an  address  to  the  governor-general  on 
their  grievances.  The  oommander-in-chie(  in 
accordance  with  his  duty,  issued  a  circular 
letter  discountenancing  the  measure ;  but  he 
destroyed  its  efiect  l^  encouraging,  in  his 
personal  and  private  intercourse  with  his 
officers,  the  proceedings  which  he  officially 
denounced.  He  did  not,  indeed,  confine 
his  attempts  to  excite  discontent  within  the 
limits  of  private  communication.  Some  of 
them  were  made  publicly;  and  one  remark- 
able instance  was  furnished  in  an  address 
made  by  the  commander-in-chief  on  review- 
ing an  European  regiment  in  the  northern 
oircars. 

Having  scattered  widely  and  abundantlv 
the  seeds  of  disaffection.  General  McDowiOl 
determined  to  leave  It  to  time  and  circum- 
stance to  bring  them  to  maturity.  He  resolved 
to  quit  the  country,  an  intention  indeed  which 
he  appears  to  have  entertained  long  before,  but 
which  he  probably  postponed  in  ^e  hope,  too 
well  grounded,  of  preparing  the  elements  of 
extensive  mischief.  His  conduct  now  became 
more  violent  and  more  open .  He  plaoed  under 
arrest  the  quarter-master-general.  Colonel 
Munro,  upon  a  charge  of  casting  imputations 
on  the  character  of  the  army  in  an  official 
report  drawn  up  many  months  previously. 
The  judee-advocate-general  had  given  his 
opinion  that  no  legal  matter  of  charge  existed 
against  Colonel  Munro^  and  thereupon  the 
government  released  him.  General  McDowall 
now  embarked  for  Europe,  leaving  behind  him 
an  offensive  and  inflammatory  general  order, 
which  was  published  after  his  departure  by 
the  deputy  adjutant-general.  Upon  its  ap- 
pearance the  government  formally  removed 
General  McDowall  from  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  gBve  further  evidence  of 
displeasure  by  suspending  both  the  officer  by 


whom  the  offensive  order  had  been  published 
and  his  principal. 

These  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  govern- 
ment seem  to  have  produced  little  effect  upon 
the  officers  of  the  army,  a  portion  of  whom 
manifested  their  sympathy  with  the  parties 
thus  visited  with  punishment,  by  preparing 
and  circulating  for  signatures  a  memorial  to 
the  governor-general,  and  an  address  to  tha 
displaced  deputy  a^jutant-generaL  These  pro- 
ceedings beinff  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
militai^  subordination,  an  order  of  government 
appealed  on  the  Ist  of  May,  severely  animad- 
verting on  the  conduct  of  the  officers  most 
active  in  the  circulation  of  the  ofltensive  p&persi, 
suspending  several  officers,  including  Colonel 
St.  Leger,  from  the  service,  and  removing 
others  from  particuUr  commands. 

The  more  marked  indications  of  ill-feeling 
towards  the  government  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
hibited by  thatportion  of  the  army  serving  in 
Travancore.  l^e  publication  of  the  order  of 
the  1st  of  May  led  to  acts  of  insubordination, 
not  only  more  violent  than  any  which  had 
previously  taken  place,  but  more  general.  At 
Hyderabad,  Masulipatam,  Seringa|jatam,  and 
other  places,  discontent^  previoumy  ill  suppres- 
sed, burst  into  open  mutiny ;  in  one  lament- 
able instance  blood  was  shed,  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  oflbred  to  the  passage  of  a 
revolted  battalion  from  Chittledroog  to  join 
the  disaffected  in  Seringapatam. 

Widely,  however,  as  the  seeds  of  discontent 
were  spread,  and  rapidly  as  they  had  sprung 
into  life,  there  was  no  principle  of  permanence 
in  the  resistance  to  authority  thus  suddenly 
called  forth.    That  which  had  been  done  i 


the  influence  of  excited  feeling  was  not  of  » 
nature  to  bear  the  calm  reflection  which  time 
could  not  hal  to  suggest.  The  dissatisfied 
could  not  but  perceive  that»  while  they  were 
placing  the  interests  of  their  country^  in  peril, 
they  were  in  all  human  probabilit^r  involving' 
themselves  in  ruin,  while  the  inconsistency  and 
dishonour  of  the  course  into  which  they  had 
been  seduced  were  not  less  evident  than  its 
folly.  The  first  manifestation  of  a  returning 
sense  of  duty  was  at  Hyderabad  ;  the  example 
was  speedily  followed  at  other  places :  and 
thus  ended  a  movement  which  in  its  com- 
mencement and  progress  seemed  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  British  government 
in  the  part  of  India  in  which  it  occurred. 
Lord  Minto,  on  learning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  disaffection,  had  proceeded  without  delay 
to  Madras  ;  but  the  crisis  had  passed  before  li« 
arrived. 

Few  remarks  are  requimte  on  such  a  sutjeei 
as  the  conduct  of  the  Madias  army.  It  cannot 
be  necessBury  to  inquire  whether  mutiny  be  in 
any  case  justifiable  or  not ;  but  the  judgments 
of  populMT  opinion,  not  less  than  those  of  law, 
should  be  framed  with  due  regard  to  circum- 
stances. Many  of  those  concerned  in  the  un- 
happy proceedings  under  notice  were  younff 
men,  led  to  take  part  in  them  by  the  criminal 
advice  and  criminal  example  of  those  to  whoro^ 
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M  their  leiiior  and  soperior  offioen,  thej  looked 
with  respect  and  def erenoe.  Hub  exteniuttiog 
circfunstaoce  was  pennitted  to  have  its  just 
effect ;  and  though  the  number  of  those  who 
had  participated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  the  outbreak  was  large,  the  punishments 
were  few.  The  great  criminal — ^he  for  whom 
no  ponishment  Uiat  it  becomes  a  dvilized 
gOTemment  to  inflict  could  be  regarded  as  too 
scTere — ^Uved  not  to  receive  retribution.  The 
ship  in  which  General  McDowall  took  his  pas- 
sage to  Europe  was  lost,  and  in  the  waste  of 
waters  he  found  that  impunity  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  expected  had  he  sunnved. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  was 
Tiolently  attacked  at  home,  but  a  minority  in 
the  Cooit  of  Directors  approved  iL  His 
ooadiutor,  Mr.  Petrie,  who  had  differed  from 
the  governor  on  almost  every  noint  on  which 
di£BBrence  was  possible,  was  less  fortunate. 
He  was  removed  from  council,  and  the  Court 
repaired  their  former  error  by  ^ypointing  the 
new  commander-in-diief.  Sir  Samuel  Auck- 
muty,  to  the  vacant  seat. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Minto  was 
marked  by  brighter  incidents  than  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  army  of  Madras :  to  some  of 
these  it  is  aatis&ctory  to  turn. 

During  the  wars  which  followed  the  French 
Bevolution,  the  injuries  sustuned  by  our  com- 
merce, from  the  enemy's  settlements  in  the 
lodian  seas,  were  severely  felt.  The  principal 
seats  of  annoyance  were  the  Mascarenhaldes, 
comprising  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  or  Mascarenha, 
properly  so  called  ;  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of 
Prance ;  the  small  Island  of  Rodriguez ;  and 
others  of  inferior  note.  Such  a  group,  lying 
on  the  very  highwav  of  the  commerce  between 
India  and  England,  could  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  an  active  and  insidious  foe  with  im- 
punity, and  the  actual  results  fully  realized  all 
that  might  have  been  anticipated.  From  the 
Mauritius  especially,  French  cruizers  issued 
in  vast  numbers  to  prowl  over  the  Indian  seas, 
and  the  consequent  loss  was  immense.  It  has 
'  been  said  that^  previously  to  the  foil  of  this 
island,  the  insurance  offices  of  Bengal  alone 
were  losers  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
sterling  from  capturesi  The  amount  may  be 
exa|;gerated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  very  great. 

That  such  a  course  of  things  should  have 
been  aUowed  to  proceed  so  long  unchecked, 
argues  little  either  for  the  wisdom  or  the 
activity  of  the  British  government ;  but  its 
toleration  was  in  perfect  harmooy  with  the  in- 
difference usually  manifested  on  such  occasions. 
A  persuasion  had  indeed  long  prevailed,  that 
the  Mauritius  could  not  be  successfully  aaaailed 
by  a  hostile  force,  and  this  persuasion  the 
French  naturally  used  their  best  endeavours 
to  encourage.  A  plausible  error,  once  estab- 
lished, is  hard  to  be  shaken,  and  the  curren<7 
of  a  belief  that  the  ishmd  was  impregnable, 
combined  with  the  imperturbable  apathy  with 
which  British  statesmen  have  generally  re- 
garded the  interesiB  of  our  Indian  possessions, 


must  aooount  for  the  supinenoss  iHuch  so  long 
left  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  Marquis  Welleel^ 
had  been  well  aware  of  the  evil,  and  meditated 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  settlementa 
which  gave  the  enemy  the  power  of  inflicting 
it ;  but  circumstances  prevented  his  canTin^ 
his  views  into  effiecL 

The  enormous  extent  of  loss  at  length  loosed 
the  British  cabinet  to  some  exertions.  Admiral 
Bertie,  who  commanded  on  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  station,  was  ordered  to  enforce  a  rigorooe 
blockade.  The  service  was  intrusted  to  Gap- 
tain  Rowley  ;  and,  to  assist  the  contemplated 
operations^  Lientenantpcolonel  H.  S.  Keating 
of  his  Mjjesty's  56th  foot,  was,  in  1809,  des- 
patched from  India^  with  a  small  foroe^  to 
occupy  the  Island  of  Rodrigues,  about  one 
hundred  miles  dirtant  from  the  Manritioa. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  only  two  fomiliea  on 
the  ishmd,  and  of  course  took  possession  of  it 
without  difficulty.  After  some  time  spent  in 
acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ooas*» 
Commodore  Kowlcrr  resolved  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  SL  Paul's^  the  chief  pott  of 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon»  and  for  this  purpose  r»- 
quested  the  co-operation  of  Colonel  Keating'. 
A  detachment  was  forthwith  embarked  from 
Rodriguez  to  join  Commodore  Rowkj  off  Port 
Louis,  the  capital  of  the  Mauritius. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September, 
the  force  destined  for  the  attack  stood  for  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  and,  on  the  foUowiog  morn- 
ing, disembarked  to  the  southward  of  Point  de 
Gallotte,  seven  miles  from  St.  Paul's.  The 
landing  was  effected  with  great  dexterity,  and 
the  troops  immediately  commenced  a  forced 
march,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  cross  the  cause 
ways  extending  over  the  lake  or  pond  of  St. 
Paul's  before  Uie  enemy  discovered  their  de- 
barkation. In  this  they  succeeded ;  and  thej 
had  the  forther  good  fortune  of  passing  the 
strongest  position  of  the  anemy  before  the 
French  had  time  to  form  in  sufficient  foioe. 
By  seven  o'clock,  the  assailants  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  first  two  batteries^  Lambonsihre 
and  La  CentiVre,  and  the  guns  were  forthwith 
turned  sgainst  the  enemy's  shipping,  whose 
well-directed  fire  of  grape^  from  within  pistcd- 
shot  of  the  shore,  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
British  force. 

A  detachment^  connsting  of  the  second 
column,  under  Captain  Imlaok,  of  the  Bombay 
infrntry,  was  now  despatched  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  third  batteiy.  La  Keuvei,  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned ;  but^  on  its  way,  it 
fell  in  wiUi  the  main  force  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  within  stone  waUs,  with  eight 
six-pounders  on  its  flanks.  They  were  charged 
in  gallant  style,  but  without  driting  them  from 
their  position.  Captain  Harvey,  with  the  third 
column,  then  moved  to  support  Captain  Imlack, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  two  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  The  action  now  became  warm  and 
generaL  The  French  were  reinforced  from 
the  hills  and  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour — 
the  British  by  the  advance  of  the  reservei, 
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which  had  pranooBly  ooTered  the  hatteries. 
The  gODB  of  the  first  and  second  batteries  were 
spikM,  and  the  third  was  ooonpied  by  seamen 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Willougbby, 
who  soon  opened  its  fire  upon  the  shipping. 
The  enemy  now  gave  way,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
batteries  were  won  without  resistance,  and  at 
half-past  eight  the  town  of  Si.  Paul's  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  British. 

Till  this  period  the  naval  force  had  been 
compelled  to  remain  inactiye,  as  they  could  not 
Tenture  to  attack  the  enemy's  ships,  lest  they 
should  annoy  the  British  troops,  who  were 
within  range.  They  now  stood  in.  Captain 
Pym  taking  the  lead,  and  opened  their  fire 
upon  tbe  enemy's  ships,  all  of  which  out  their 
cables  and  drifted  on  shore.  The  seamen, 
however,  succeeded  in  heaving  them  off  with- 
out any  material  injury. 

The  force  by  which  this  brilliant  exploit  was 
achieved  was  inconsiderable.  The  detMshment 
embarked  from  Rodriguez  consisted  of  only 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  officers  and 
men.  It  was  strengthened  by  one  hundred 
seamen  and  one  hun£ed  and  thirty-six  marines 
from  the  blockading  squadron  ;  thus  making 
a  total  of  six  hund^  and  four.  The  victory 
was  gained  with  the  comparatively  trifling 
loss  of  fifteen  killed,  fiffy-eight  wounded,  and 
three  missing. 

The  success  which  attended  the  attempt 
seems  to  have  paralyzed  the  enemy.  General 
Dee  Brusles,  the  commander  of  the  island, 
marched  from  the  capital,  St.  Denis,  to  repel 
the  invaders,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd 
of  September  appeared  with  considerable  force 
on  the  hills  above  St.  Paul's ;  but,  either  from 
overrating  the  numbers  of  the  British,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  at  which  it  were  vain  to 
guess,  he  retreated,  and  terminated  his  career 
by  shooting  himself.  He  left  behind  him  a 
paper,  which  sufficiently  illustrates  the  state 
of  his  feelings,  though  it  but  imperfectly 
accounts  for  ms  despair  of  success,  it  was  to 
this  effect :— "  I  will  not  be  a  traitor  to  my 
country.  I  will  not,  in  consequence  of  what 
I  foresee  from  the  hatred  and  ambition  of  some 
individuals^  who  are  attached  to  a  revolution- 
ary sect,  sacrifice  the  inhabitants  in  the  useless 
defence  of  an  open  colony.  Death  awaits  me 
on  the  scaffold.  I  prefer  giving  it  myself: 
and  I  recommend  mv  wife  and  children  to 
Providence,  and  to  those  who  can  feel  for 
them." 

Judging  from  the  temper  with  which  Buona- 
parte was  accustomed  to  regard  unsuccessful 
commanders,  the  apprehensions  of  General 
Des  Brusles  cannot  be  considered  unreason- 
able. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  his  family  were  not  disap- 
pointed; they  found  in  the  British  com- 
mander those  humane  and  generous  feelings 
which  their  deceased  protector  had  invokeid 
on  their  behalf  The  widow  of  the  general 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  her  own 
family  at  the  Mauritias,  Commodore  Rowley 
immediately  appointed  a  vessel,  with  a  cartel 


flag,  to  convey  her  thither,  with  her  children, 
servants,  and  effects. 

The  career  of  tiie  small  British  fbroe  had 
been  highly  brilliant,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
actual  achievements,  it  had  obviously  inspired 
a  degree  of  terror  sltogether  disproportioned 
to  its  extent;  but  it  was  quite  uneaual  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  isUnd;  and 
this  result  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  those 
who  projected  the  attack.  In  tbe  destmctioa 
of  the  batteries  and  the  capture  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour,  a  part  of  which  were 
prizes  which  had  been  recently  taken  by  the 
enemy,  all  that  was  sought  for  was  attained. 
As  much  public  property  as  could  be  carried 
away  was  embarked,  the  remainder  was  des- 
troyed, and  the  ishuid  for  a  while  abandoned ; 
the  squadron  resuming  its  usual  occupatioD, 
and  Ci>lonel  Keating^  with  his  troops,  return- 
ing to  Rodriguez. 

In  the  following  year,  preparations  were 
made  for  'a  serious  attempt  to  annihilate  the 
French  power  in  the  Indiim  seas ;  an  attempt 
enooursged  bv  the  success  of  a  desultory  bat 
brilliant  exploit  achieved  by  Captain  Wil- 
loughby,  who,  at  the  head  of  about  a  hundred 
of  tbe  crew  of  the  Nereide,  which  he  com- 
manded, landed  at  Jacolet  in  the  Mauritiusi 
The  landing  was  effocted  under  the  fire  of  two 
batteries,  and,  as  the  assailants  formed  on  the 
beach,  they  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  dis- 
chaige  of  musketry ;  but  in  ten  minutes  the 
first  battery  was  in  their  possession,  and 
having  spiked  the  guns,  they  marched  to  the 
guard- house,  which  was  protected  by  ten  field- 
pieces,  some  regular  troops^  and  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  lliey  were  charged  by 
Captain  Willoughby  and  his  little  band,  and 
immediately  gave  way,  abandoning  their  guns 
and  their  commanding  officer,  who  was  made 
prisoner  in  the  act  of  spiking  them. 

The  British  then  pushed  on  to  the  second 
and  stronger  battery,  to  gain  which  they  had 
to  pass  Uie  river  Le  Gonlet,  swoUen  and 
ereatly  increased  in  rapidity  by  heav^  rains. 
The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  having  been 
conquered,  the  battery  was  immediately  car- 
ried, and  the  commander  taken.  Here^  as 
before,  the  guns  were  spiked,  and  the  party 
were  about  to  return  to  their  first  ship,  when 
the  troops  which  had  fled  from  the  battery 
again  appeared,  strongly  reinforced  by  militia 
and  Irregulars.  Captain  Willoughby  advanced 
towardsthem,  and  on  hisooming  within  mosket- 
shot  they  opened  their  fire.  Suspecting  that 
they  would  again  have  recourse  to  ffight,  the 
British  commander  made  an  oblique  move- 
ment, with  the  intention  of  getting  into  their 
rear ;  but  the  moment  this  was  discovered  by 
the  militia  they  fled,  followed  by  the  regulars, 
with  a  celerity  that  defied  pursuit.  Finally, 
Captain  Willoughby  burnt  the  agnal-house 
and  flag-staff,  and,  carrying  with  nim  some 
field-pieces  and  stores,  re-embarked  with  all 
his  men  except  one,  who  was  killed. 

The  organized  system  of  operations  against 
the  French  islands  was  not  acted  upon  ontU 
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later  in  the  yeer.  The  first  ttepwas  to  renew 
the  attempt  against  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  with 
safficient  strength  to  take  and  retain  possession 
of  th»t  colony.  For  this  purpose,  the  force 
at  Rodriguez,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Keating,  was  augmented  from  the  three  presi- 
dencies to  the  number  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file,  of  whom 
about  one-half  were  Europeans.  Colonel 
Keating  had  been  long  occupied  in  training 
bis  troops,  at  Rodriguez,  to  the  service  to 
which  they  were  destined^  accustoming  them 
to  a  country  intersected  with  rayines  and 
precipices,  like  that  in  which  they  were  about 
to  act.  The  transports,  which  oonyeyed  the 
reinforcements,  arrived  off  Rodriguez  on  the 
20th  of  June ;  but  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather  detained  the  expedition  from  pro- 
ceeding until  tiie  8rd  of  July.  Before  it 
sailed,  Colonel  Keatinff  communicated  to  the 
commanders  of  brigades  the  information  he 
had  acquired  as  to  the  enemy's  strength  and 
position,  and  his  own  detennmation  as  to  the 
mode  of  operations.  This,  in  his  own  words, 
was  "  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the  heart  of 
the  enemy,"  to  gain  possesrion  of  the  capital, 
and  let  further  proceedings  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances. Every  thing  during  the  night, 
or  before  daylight,  was  to  be  carried  by  the 
bayonet)  Colonel  Keating  judiciously  con- 
cluding that  the  French  island  force,  trained 
in  a  system  of  firing  from  behind  walls  and 
houses,  and  frcm  the  opposite  side  of  im- 
passable ravines,  would  never  be  brought  to 
stand  against  English  bayonets. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pedition came  to  a  rendezvous  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  windward  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
when  part  of  the  troops  were  removed  from 
the  transports  on  board  his  Majes^'s  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  JSoadioetit  the  Siriut, 
the  Ipkigenia,  the  Magicienne,  and  the  Nereide, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rowley, 
which  immediately  stood  for  the  different 
points  of  debarkation.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th,  most  of  the  ships  had  arrived  at  their 
destined  stations  off  the  island,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  landing  the  troops.  This 
was  effected  to  some  extent  Captain  Pym 
landed  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  board  his 
frigate,  the  Sirwu,  at  Grande  Chaloupe,  a 
part  of  the  beach  about  six  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  St.  Denis,  the  capital  of  the  island ; 
and  Lieutenant  Watling,  of  that  frigate,  with 
his  men,  took  possession  of  a  neighbouring 
height,  thereby  preventing  reinforcements 
being  sent  to  St  Denis  from  the  neighbour- 
ingtown  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  other  point  of  descent  was  the  Riviere 
de  Pluies,  alout  three  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  St  Denis.  The  beach  on  that  side  of  the 
island  \m  composed  of  large  shingle,  steep  and 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  wind,  which  is  very 
uncertain  in  these  latitudes,  suddenly  and 
violently  increasing,  the  surf  rose  to  an  unex- 
pected height  Ckptain  Willoughby,  ever 
the  first  at  the  post  of  danger,  pushed  off, 


with  a  party  of  seamen  and  a  detachment  of 
troopsy  in  the  EtfUxftUe,  prize  schooner.  A 
few  boats  followed,  and  the  men  were  landed 
with  the  loss  of  only  four  ,*  but  the  schooner 
and  several  of  the  boats  were  dashed  to  pieces 
in  the  surf.  Another  small  body  of  troops 
effected  a  landing  somewhat  more  to  the  right, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  William  Macleod, 
of  his  Majesty's  69th  Foot  A  small  transport 
was  placed  upon  the  beach  to  act  as  a  break- 
water, in  the  hope  that  the  men  might  be 
enabled  to  land  over  her  stem  or  jmSet  her 
lee :  this  was  ably  performed  by  Lieutenant 
Lloyd,  of  the  Boadioea;  but  the  violence  of 
the  weather,  and  the  natural  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  frustrated  the  success  of  the 
attempt,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  land 
any  more  troops  that  evening.  Those  who 
had  succeeded  in  landing  had  lost  a  con- 
siderable part  of  iheir  arms,  and  all  their 
ammunition  was  damaffed. 

It  now  became  an  object  of  importance  to 
communicate  with  the  detachment  on  shore, 
but  all  hope  of  doing  so  seemed  cut  off  by  the 
circumstances  which  suspended  the  landing  of 
the  troops.  In  this  emergency  the  desired 
means  of  communication  were  fbmished  by 
that  unconquerable  spirit  which  our  country- 
men have  so  often  displayed  under  circum- 
stances which  almost  justify  despair.  Lieu- 
tenant Foulstone,  of  the  69th  regiment,  volun- 
teered to  swim  to  shore :  his  offer  was  ac- 
cepted ;  he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded, 
by  diving  under  the  surf,  frx)m  whence  he  was 
dragged  by  a  boat-hook.  By  the  gallantry  of 
this  high-spirited  officer,  orders  were  conveyed 
to  Colonel  Macleod,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
detachment  on  shore,  to  take  possession  of 
St  Marie  for  the  night  That  officer  im- 
mediately marched  with  his  slender  force,  and 
carried  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

The  impracticability  of  disembarking  any 
more  troops  to  the  windward,  during  the 
existing  state  of  the  weather,  being  apparent^ 
it  was  resolved  to  despatch  the  reminder  to 
Grande  Chaloupe,  where  the  landing  was  suc- 
cessfully effected. 

In  the  meantime,  the  brigade  under  Ineute- 
nant-oolonel  Hastings  Eraser,  86th  Foot^  which 
had  previously  landed  at  Grande  Chaloupe, 
had  pushed  forward  a  party,  the  commanding 
officer  leading  the  way,  to  dislodge  a  body  of 
riflemen  who  occupied  the  heights  and  kept 
up  a  harassing  fire.  This  yras  soon  accom- 
plished, and  the  brigade  moved  rapidly  over 
the  mountains  towards  St.  Denis.  They 
halted  there  during  the  night>  then  began  to 
descend  at  four  o'clock  on  the  foUowincr 
morning,  having  in  the  interval  been  joined 
by  sepoys,  pioneers,  and  artillery.  They 
found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  plain  in 
two  columns,  each  with  a  field-piece  at  its 
head,  supported  by  some  heavy  cannon  <mi  the 
redoubt.  A  severe  fire  of  ordnance  and 
musketry  was  opened  upon  the  British  force, 
who,  however,  advanoed  in  admirable  order. 
On  reaching  the  pUiUi  orders  were  given  to 
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charge.  The  French  remained  steadily  at 
their  guns  until  the  Britiah  grenadiers  came 
in  contact  with  them,  when  finding  that  the 
thunder  of  their  ordnance  was  to  be  met  with 
the  silent  but  deadly  thrust  of  the  bayonet, 
they  retired  and  attempted  to  fonn  behind 
the  parapet  of  the  redoubt.  From  this  they 
were  speedily  driven  by  the  weapon  they  so 
much  dreaded;  the  British  colours  were 
hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  redoubt,  two  guns 
which  had  been  spiked  were  renderad  service- 
able and  turned  against  the  enemy,  and  the 
batteries  to  the  west  of  the  river  St.  Denis 
were  stormed  and  demolished.  Thus  the  main 
force  of  the  island  was  totally  defeated  by  a 
body  of  troops  not  amounting  to  six  hundred 
men.  The  commandant,  Colonel  St.  Susanne, 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  officer  second 
in  command  was  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soner. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
brigade  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Edward 
Drummond,  of  the  kinff*B  86th,  which  had 
been  landed  that  morning  at  Grande  Gha- 
loupe,  arrived  in  sight  of  St.  Denis,  after  a 
severe  march  over  the  mountains,  harassed  b^ 
the  enemy's  chasseurs,  who  hung  upon  their 
flanks.  As  they  approached,  they  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  nre  of  cannon,  ^pe, 
shells^  and  musketry  from  the  town,  without 
a  possibility  of  either  returning  or  avoiding  it. 
Colonel  Fraser,  however,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire 
upon  the  town  firom  the  redoubt.  About  four 
o  clock,  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Drummond's 
brigade ;  and  Colonel  Keating,  who  had  landed 
at  noon  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  appeared 
on  the  heights.  Preparations  were  now  made 
lor  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  place, 
when,  at  the  very  moment  of  advance,  a  flag 
of  truce  airived  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of 
the  island.  Colonel  Fraser  having  refused  to 
negotiate  on  any  other  terms. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  stipulated  for 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  all  the  military 
posts  and  the  surrender  of  all  public  stores ; 
the  troope  of  the  line  and  Gkrde  Nationale  to 
march  out  with  the  honoura  of  war;  the 
former  to  surrender  as  prisoners,  the  officers 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  swords  and 
military  decorations,  and  embarked,  as  well  as 
the  troops,  either  for  England  or  the  Gape, 
with  the  exception  of  the  commandant^  St. 
Susanne,  who  was  to  be  allowed  to  depart 
either  to  France  or  the  Mauritius  on  his 
parole  of  honour.  To  these  a  provision  was 
added,  that  funeral  honours  should  be  paid 
to  the  French  officers  who  had  fidlen,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  rank.  The  laws, 
customs,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  their  private  property.  Were  to  be 
respected. 

The  ordnance  found  at  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
Denis  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The  loss 
sustained  in  making  the  conquest  was  slight ; 
eighteen  killed,  seventy-nine  wounded,  and 
four  drowned  in  landing.    That  of  the  enemy 


was  never  precisely  asoertMned,  bat  it  was 
very  considerable. 

The  capture  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon  was 
principally  derired  as  a  preliminary  to  that  of 
the  still  more  important  settlement  of  the 
Mauritius;  and  in  anticipation  of  our  attempts 
upon  that  island,  Mr.  Farquhar,  the  English 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  publishra  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mauritius^ 
the  distribution  of  which  he  found  means  of 
efifecting  from  the  He  du  Passe,  which  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  from  his 
Majesty's  cruisers.  This  aoqoieition  was  made 
in  a  very  brilliant  manner.  Five  boats  from 
the  Siriua  and  the  Jphigenia  proceeded  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  August  to  the  landing- 
place  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island, 
which  was  defended  by  a  chevaux-de-fiise  and 
two  howitsers.  To  gain  this  spot^  it  was 
necessaiy  to  pass  a  battery  of  several  guns, 
and  fortunately  the  attempt  was  &vour^  by 
a  heavy  cloud  suddenly  obecuring  the  moon, 
which  had  previously  tieen  shining  with  great 
brightness.  Before,  however,  the  Uiats  reached 
the  landinff-place,  the  enemy  discovered  and 
commenced  firing  upon  them :  two  men  were 
killed  and  several  wounded,  but,  nothinff 
daunted,  the  assailants  advanced  and  hudecL 
Lieutenant  Norman,  in  attempting  to  scale 
the  works,  was  shot  through  tiie  heart  by  a 
sentinel  above :  he  was  immediatdv  shot  by 
one  of  the  seamen,  who,  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Watling,  speedily  ascended  the  walls.  A  brief 
but  warm  encounter  followed,  in  which  the 
British  had  seven  men  killed  and  eighteen 
wounded;  but  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  walls.  Lieutenant  Watling 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  batteries  on  the 
south-east  side,  where  he  was  met  by  Lieu- 
tenant Chads,  who  had  landed  at  another 
point  and  stormed  and  carried  the  works 
there  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  two 
parties  being  united,  the  French  commandant 
offered  no  further  resistance,  but  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

The  island  was  intrusted  to  the  charse  of 
Captain  Willoughby,  who  availed  himself  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Mauritius  to  pay  visits  to 
the  coasts  of  the  latter.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  Point  du  Diable,  which  was  stormed  and 
carried;  the  French  commander  and  three 
of  his  men  killed,  and  three  gunners  made 
prisoners.  The  guns  were  spiked,  the  car- 
riages burnt,  and  the  magazine  blown  up; 
after  which  Captain  Willonghbv  moved  on  to 
Grand  Port^  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  He 
remained  on  the  island  until  sunset,  and  a 
strong  party  of  the  enemy,  which  attacked 
him,  were  put  to  the  rout  with  the  loss  of  six 
men.  On  another  occasion  he  destroyed  the 
signal-house  and  staff  at  Grand  Riviere,  blew 
up  the  remaining  works  at  Point  du  Diable, 
and  retired  without  molestation. 

The  British  arms  had  hitherto  been  emi- 
nently successful,  but  the  flattering  hopes 
which  their  success  had  called  forth  now 
sustained  a  severe  check  by  a  series  of  dis- 
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asten,  which  far  a  time  gave  ilie  enemy  the 
dominioD  of  the  Indian  aeas.  Among  other 
prizes  they  snooeeded  in  captaring  the  Wmd- 
%am  and  CeyUm,  Eaet-Indiamen.  Theae  ahipa, 
with  another  Company's  ship,  the  AtteU,  were 
sailing  for  Madras,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a  French  squadron  under  Commodore 
Doperre.  The  Indiamen  maintained  a  very 
galhut  and  hard-fonght  contest  with  a  very 
raperior  force  for  seTeral  honn;  when  the 
Wvndham  and  the  Ceylon,  havioff  snstained 
serions  loss  in  killed  and  wonnde<^  and  much 
injury  in  their  hulls,  roasts,  and  rigging,  were 
compelled  to  strike.  The  Astell,  after  taking 
its  uiare  in  the  unequal  struggle,  effected  its 
escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the 
nighL  The  French  account  of  this  tranaao- 
tion  was  marked  with  that  bad  faith  which 
has  too  often  characterised  the  official  state- 
ments of  our  neighbours,  and  which  was 
almost  universal  during  the  reign  of  Buona- 
parte :  it  asserted  that  the  AitSl  had  struck 
ner  colours  previously  to  her  escape — an 
accusation  which  the  captain  and  his  officers 
publicly  refuted. 

The  success  of  the  enemy  was  not  restricted 
to  encounters  with  merchant  shins.  The 
French  squadron,  with  the  two  Indiamen, 
their  prizes,  ran  for  Port  Sud-Est,  in  the 
Mauritius,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lay  the 
He  du  Passe,  which  the  English  had  occupied 
and  garrisoned.  Four  British  frigates  were 
also  cruizing  off  the  station,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  make  the  port,  the  Windham  East-India- 
man  was  turned  and  recaptured  by  the  Sirku, 
Captain  Pym.  Having  despatched  his  prize 
to  Bourbon,  that  officer  formed  the  design  of 
attacking  the  French  squadron  in  the  harbour; 
but,  not  being  sufficiently  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  navigation,  the  attempt  termi- 
nated in  defeat  and  serious  loss.  Three  of  the 
ships  took  the  ground,  and  the  fourth  was 
prevented  from  closing  with  the  enemy.  These 
unfortunate  occurrences  enabled  the  foe  to 
open  all  their  guns  upon  a  single  vessel,  the 
NtrMt,  commanded  by  Captain  Willoughby. 
The  fortitude  and  courage  displayed  by  tlus 
officer  and  his  crew  were  berond  all  praise, 
and  probably  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Deprived  of  all  efficient  assistance  from  the 
other  frigates,  the  Nemde  singly  maintained 
the  contest  for  the  almost  incrwiiUe  space  of 
ten  hours.  Captain  Willoughby  lost  an  eye, 
and  was  otherwise  dreadfidly  injured  in  ue 
head.  A  boat  was  sent  from  the  Strw*  to 
bring  him  ofl^  but  he  declared  he  would 
neither  abandon  his  men,  nor  strike  the  British 
flag  while  there  was  a  man  on  board  able  to 
support  it.  He  kept  his  word — ^he  fought 
the  ship  till  every  man  of  her  whole  crew, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  mghty,  was 
either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  when  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  their  dearly-pur- 
chased prize;,  they  found  only  a  miserable 
wreck,  peopled  with  the  maimed,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead. 

Of  the  remaining  vcskIb^  two,  the  jStrtiis 


and  Mtigkiame,  were  so  aitmiled  thai  their 
abandonment  became  necossaiy,  and  after  act- 
ting  fire  to  them,  their  respective  erews  were 
Umded  on  the  He  du  Paase ;  the  fourth,  the 
Iphigema,  was^  with  some  difficulty,  warped 
up  to  that  anchorage!,  the  enemy  "»*^"g  no 
attempt  to  prevent  her.  In  this  situation  she 
lay,  without  the  power  of  removing  from  it^ 
while  the  state  of  the  littie  garrison  at  the 
isle  became  eveiy  day  more  forlorn;  their 
stock,  both  of  provisions  and  water,  was  low, 
and  they  bad  no  prospect  of  receiving  socooor. 
To  complete  their  mstress,  they  were  Uo^- 
aded  by  a  French  force ;  and  as  their  means  of 
subsistence  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  escape 
was  impossible,  they  were  eompdled  to  aor- 
render. 

No  one  object  of  this  unfortunate  atteospt 
was  achieved;  its  disastrous  issue  was  com- 
plete :  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  were  either 
destroyed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eneoiy. 
But  though,  as  it  subsequentiy  appeared,  the 
undertaking  was  ill-judged,  ute  conduct  of 
those  engaged  in  it  was  such  as  to  enable  their 
countrymen  to  call  up  the  recollection,  even  of 
discomfiture,  without  a  blush.  Heroism  like 
that  displayed  by  Captain  Willou^by  and  faia 
intrepid  comrades  sheds  over  defeat  tiie  lustre 
of  victory.  Amid  scenes  of  blood  and  sofBer- 
ing  for  surpassing  the  ordinary  horrors  of  war- 
fore,  these  gallant  spirits  were  insensible  to 
eveiything  but  their  own  duty  and  their  coun- 
try's honour.  Never  was  duly  more  devotedly 
performed,  never  was  honour  more  com- 
pletely sustained. 

The  record  of  disaster,  though  drawing  to  % 
close,  is  not  yet  entirely  complete.  The 
Afrieaine  frigate  was  taken  by  the  enemy, 
after  a  severe  action,  in  which  her  commuider 
fiell ;  and  another  frigate,  the  OeyUm,  shared 
the  same  fote.  This  vessel,  having  on  board 
General  Abercrombie,  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor-general to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Mauritius,  fell  in  with  some  French  craizen  off 
the  Island  of  Bourbon.  An  action  ensnedy 
which  was  gallantly  maintained  for  five  ]mnu% 
when  the  (%yfo%  being  dismasted  and  rendered 
ungovernable  by  this  and  other  canaes,  waa 
compelled  to  yield  to  adverse  fortune  and 
overwhelminff  force.  It  is  said  that  the  French 
commander  observed,  that  he  should  have  the 
honour  ol  introducing  General  Abercrombie 
to  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  aooner 
than  he  had  expected.  But  this  honour  he 
was  not  destined  to  enjoy.  In  a  fow  honn 
Uie  Ceylon  was  retaken  by  the  English,  when 
Uie  general,  thanking  M.  Hamelen  for  his  kind 
intention,  said  he  felt  extremely  happy  in 
being  able  to  return  the  compliment^  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  Commodore  Rowley. 

The  necessity  of  wresting  the  Mauritius  from 
the  enemv  now  became  more  than  ever  appa- 
rent, and  preparations  for  the  attempt  were 
carried  on  with  renewed  vigour.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  Commodore  Rowley  sailed  with  a 
gaUant  squadron   from  the   harbour   of  St. 
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Pftal's,  to  resume  the  blockade  of  the  Mauri- 
tiusy  taking  with  htm  Major -general  Aber- 
crombie,  to  reconnoitre  the  rituation  of  the 
French  colony,  and  concert  the  neoeeaary  mea- 
sures for  its  reduction.  He  arrived  off  Port 
Louis  on  the  19th,  where  he  found  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  naval  force  at  anchor  in  the 
port,  two  only  of  the  ships  being  in  a  state  of 
apparent  readiness  for  sea. 

Having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  watoh  the 
enemy's  movements  and  blockade  the  port,  he 

Sroceeded  to  Bodrignez,  where  the  different 
ivisions  destined  for  the  attack  on  the  Mau- 
ritius were  appointed  to  assemble.  He  found 
that  the  troops  from  Bombay  had  already 
reached  their  destination.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  thoee  from  Madras ;  but  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  divisions  from  Bengal  and  the 
Cape  at  the  expected  time,  was  a  source  of 
great  disappointment  and  ansety,  as  the 
stormy  season  was  approaching,  and  in  the 
event  of  un&vourable  weather  the  danger  to 
the  fleet  would  be  extreme.  He  therefore 
suggested  to  the  general  the  propriety  of 
standing  out  to  sea  with  the  troops  already 
assembled,  and  cruising  to  the  windward  ol 
the  French  island,  to  await  the  junction  of  one 
or  both  of  the  divisions  so  anxiously  looked  for. 
To  this  suggestion  the  general  assented,  and 
the  22nd  November  was  fixed  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet  from  Rodriffuez.  Everything 
was  in  rsadtness  on  the  previous  evening,  when 
the  welcome  intelligence  was  received  Uiat  the 
Bengal  division  was  seen  in  the  offing. 

That  not  a  moment  might  be  lost,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  convoys  just  arrived  should 
be  supplied  with  the  requisite  provisions  from 
the  beach  and  shipping,  and,  without  drop- 
ping anchor,  be  ordered  to  accompany  the 
fleet  then  getting  under  weigh ;  and  soon 
after,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly  seventy 
sail,  stood  from  the  anchorage  of  Bodriguex  to 
the  selected  point  of  debarkation. 

The  coasts  ot  the  Mauritius  are  beset  by 
danserous  reefi,  and  the  island  has  only  two 
good  harbonn.  That  called  Port  Sud-est, 
which  was  principally  used  by  the  Dutch,  is 
the  more  capacious,  and  being  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  island,  it  is  the  easier  of 
entrance,  as  well  as  the  more  healthy ;  but 
the  wind  almost  perpetually  blowing  in,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  ships  out  counterbalances 
the  advantage  offered  by  the  iaoility  with 
which  they  can  enter.  For  this  reason.  Port 
Nord-ouest  was  preferred  by  the  French  when 
the  Mauritius  came  into  their  possession,  and 
there,  during  the  administration  of  Mah^  de 
la  Bourdonnais,  who  was  ffovemor  from  1784 
to  1766,  the  only  town  m  the  island  was 
erected,  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour.  This  henceforward  was  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  port  and  town  were 
denominated  Port  Louis. 

The  Portuguese^  by  whom  the  island  was 
diBoovered,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  taken 
possession  of  it.  It  was  flrst  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  in  tlM  seventeenth  oentoxy,  who  gave 


it  the  name  of  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau.  These  indefotigable 
traders  are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  isUnd  by  the  swarms  of  rats  with  which 
it  was  infested,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
abandoned  it  about  the  year  1 710.  Whether 
the  French  had  less  dread  of  the  disagreeable 
quadrupeds  which  had  conquered  their  prede- 
cessors, or  possessed  better  means  of  contend- 
ing with  them,  is  not  recorded ;  but  they  took 
possession  of  tiie  island  after  it  was  forsaken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  aways  attached  great  im- 
portance to  it.  Raynal  dwells  enthusiastically 
upon  its  political  and  commercial  advantages^ 
and  especially  on  its  value  as  the  means  of 
upholding  French  dominion  in  the  East.  Hie 
statesmen  of  France  had  participated  in  this 
feeling,  and  much  labour  had  been  employed 
to  phuM  Port  Louis  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  relied  too  im* 
plioitly  upon  the  reef  which  surrounds  the 
island,  and  to  have  concluded  too  hastily,  that 
the  town  would  only  be  attacked  by  sea.  To 
guard  against  such  an  attack,  works  of  con- 
siderable strength  were  constructed.  As  the 
approach  of  the  English  was  not  unexpected, 
additional  means  of  defence  were  resorted  to, 
and  tiie  fortifications  on  the  sea  side  placed  in 
such  a  state  as  to  render  an  attack  an  act  ol 
extreme  temerity ;  but  the  means  of  defence 
on  the  land  side  seem  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  neglected. 

The  advantages  of  superior  knowledge  of 
the  coast  were  now  manifest  The  French 
had  supposed  that  the  reefe  which  surround 
the  islimd  rendered  it  impregnable,  and  that 
the  depth  of  water  without  the  reef  rendered 
it  impossible  for  a  fleet  of  transports  to  find 
anchorage.  These  impressions  were  not  un- 
known to  the  British  commanders;  but,  in- 
stead of  supinely  aoquieedng  in  the  popular 
belief,  they  took  measures  for  ascertaioing  its 
accuracy.  Every  part  of  the  leeward  side  was 
examined,  and  sounded  with  the  most  minute 
and  scrupulous  attention.  This  service  was 
performed  by  Oaptain  Paterson,  of  his  Mijesty's 
ship  ffaper,  and  Lieutenant  Street,  command- 
ing the  government  armed  ship  Bmma.  The 
soundings  were  taken  in  the  nighty  to  avoid 
observation,  and  it  was  by  these  means  dis- 
covered that  a  fleet  might  safely  anchor  in  a 
narrow  strait  between  an  islet  called  the 
Gunner's  Coin  and  the  main  land,  and  that 
there  were  also  openings  in  the  reef  there^ 
through  which  several  boats  might  enter 
abreast.  The  only  objection  to  this  place  of 
debarkation  was  its  distance  from  Port  Louts ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  its  manifold  advantages. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  English 
fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the  strait.  Two  brig% 
which  drew  but  litUe  water,  anchored  on  the 
ree^  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  to 
cover  the  landing ;  the  conduct  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  Oaptain  Philip  Beaver,  of  the 
Nitm  frigate.  Soon  after  one  o'clock  the  de* 
barkaticD  oommenoedy  and  in  thxee  honn^  ten 
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thousand  men,  with  their  guns,  stores,  ammQ- 
Ditioo,  and  three  days*  provisionSy  were  landed, 
without  the  slightest  loss,  or  even  a  single 
accident.  The  enemy  appear  to  have  been 
astonished  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the 
attempt.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
British  fleet  they  abmdoned  a  fort  called 
Malastrie,  the  only  fortified  place  in  the 
▼icinity.  The  landing  having  been  thus  hap- 
pily effected,  no  time  was  lost  in  following  up 
the  success  which  had  attended  it.  The  troops 
were  instantly  put  in  motion,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  gaining  possession  of  a  thick 
wood  which  lay  on  the  road,  and  using  the 
means  which  it  afforded  of  harassing  the 
flanks  of  the  invading  army.  On  reaching  it^ 
the  advanced  guard  fell  in  with  a  picquet  of 
the  retreating  corps,  which,  after  a  feeble 
attempt  to  dispute  the  passage,  was  driven 
from  its  podtion.  This  was  the  only  oppo- 
sition encountered  till  the  columns  reached 
the  more  open  country.  About  midnight 
they  halted,  and  before  daybreak  resumed 
their  march.  It  was  the  intention  of  General 
Abercrombie  not  to  halt  again  till  he  was 
before  Port  Louis,  but  the  march  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  though  short,  had  been  so  ex- 
tremely harassing,  that  his  intention  could 
not  be  persevered  in.  Hie  men  were  greatly 
exhausted  by  their  previous  exertions,  their 
way  having  lain  for  four  miles  among  thick 
brushwood,  through  which  the  artillery  and 
stores  had  to  be  dragged,  with  a  degree  of 
labour  almost  intolerable. 

Hie  inconyenienoe  arising  from  the  heat  of 
the  weather  was  increased  by  a  deficiency  of 
water.  Seyeral  men  and  two  officers  had  sunk 
under  (heir  exertions,  and  were  left  dead  on 
the  march.  It  was  fortunate  that  these 
harassing  circumstances  were  not  aggrayated 
by  any  operations  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  troops  rendered  it  obyiously 
imprudent  to  attempt  to  reach  Port  Louis 
without  rest.  About  noon,  therefore,  a  posi- 
tion was  taken  up  at  Moulin-k-Poudre,  on  a 
gentle  elevation,  a  wood  stretching  alonff  its 
front  and  extending  with  some  intervau  to 
Port  Louis,  fiye  miles  distant.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  French  general,  de  Caen,  with  a 
party  of  oayalry  and  riflemen,  approached  the 
British  lines  to  reconnoitre,  and  surprised  a 
small  picquet.  They  were  driven  back  and 
pursued  by  some  light  companies.  A  few  men 
were  killed,  and  the  genenJ  himself  receiyed  a 
contusion  from  a  ball. 

Before  d^rlight  on  the  following  day,  a 
brigade,  under  the  oommand  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  William  Macleod,  was  detached  to 
attack  some  batteries,  the  possession  of  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  troops  to  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  fleet  Some  of  the 
batteries  had  already  yielded  to  our  seamen ; 
the  remainder  were  eyacuated  as  the  troons 
approached.  At  flve  o'clock,  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  was  put  in  motion.  It  shortly 
afterwardfi  encountered  a  corps  of  the  enemy, 
who,  with  seyoral  field-pieces,  had  taken  up  a 


strong  position,  very  favourable  for  making  an 
attack  on  the  head  of  the  column.  The  march 
of  the  British  troops  lay  along  a  narrow  road 
with  a  thick  wood  on  each  flank.  On  meeting 
the  enemy,  the  European  flank  battalion,  which 
composed  the  advance  guard,  formed  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  ImuI  and  broken  ground 
would  admit,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  snch 
spirit  as  compelled  wem  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  their  guns,  and  many  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  this  advantage  was  obtained  by 
the  foil  of  Colonel  John  Campbell,  of  tl^ 
king^s  83rd,  and  Major  O'Keefe,  of  the  royal^ 
two  officers  of  distineuished  ability,  lliere 
was  a  signal-post  on  a  nill,  called  the  Ylvebot^ 
from  whence  every  movement  of  the  enemy 
could  be  discerned.  The  French  being  driyen 
from  their  position,  a  corps  ascended  this 
eminence,  removed  the  enemy's  flag,  and 
hoisted  the  British  ensign  in  its  place  ;  which 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  planted  in  the 
Mauritius. 

The  weather  still  conUnued  oppressiye,  and 
the  troops  were  greatly  exhausted.  These 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  lateness  of 
the  day,  rendered  dedrable  a  suspension  of 
actiye  operations  until  the  morning,  when  a 
general  attack  was  determined  upon.  During 
the  night  a  mistake  occurred  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  unfortunate  results.  A  party  of 
marines  arrived  to  join  the  British  force ;  they 
were  dressed,  as  customary  in  India»  in  white 
and  blue,  and  in  the  darkness  were  unhappily 
mistaken  for  French  soldiers.  An  alarm  was 
given,  several  coips  stood  to  their  arms^  some 
gave  fire,  and  the  consequence  wasj,  that  nuuiy 
were  wounded,  and  a  few  killed.  But  miai^ 
prehension  was  not  confined  to  the  British  : 
the  enemy  were  likewise  disturbed  by  a  fiUse 
alarm,  during  which,  it  has  been  said,  the 
National  Guards  betrayed  such  a  degree  of 
irresolution  as  had  considerable  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  events  of  the  following  day. 

On  the  approach  of  morning,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  intended  attack ;  but  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  flag  ci 
truce  from  General  de  Caen,  offering  to  capita- 
late  upon  conditions.  Three  of  the  conditions 
were,  that  the  troops  and  seamen  should  be 
sent  to  France ;  that  the  four  frigates  and  two 
corvettes  in  the  harbour  should  Im  retained  by 
the  French ;  and  that  inventories  should  be 
taken  of  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
French  emperor,  and  such  articles  restored  to 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  articles  which  stipuhited  for  the  restora- 
tion d  the  shipping  and  the  property  of  the 
French  emperor  were  rejected;  that  which 
claimed  for  the  enemy's  troops  and  seamen 
immunity  from  the  ordinary  fote  of  the 
vanquished,  was  assented  to  —  a  foot  which 
couki  not  foil  to  create  surprise  in  all 
acquainted  with  the  relatiye  situations  of  the 
invading  and  defending  forces;  while  it  was 
equaUy  calculated  to  excite  regret,  not 
unmixed  with  indignation,  in  all  who  valued 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms. 
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The  prixe  was  gained  at  a  oomparatiTely 
small  cost.  Our  loss  amounted  to  only 
twenty-nine  killed,  ninety-nine  wounded,  and 
forty-five  misaing.  The  conquest  placed  in 
our  poasession  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance 
and  shipping — some  of  the  latter  of  mat 
value,  the  island  having  long  been  the  dep6t 
for  the  prizes  made  by  the  French  privateers 
in  the  Indian  sees.  At  home,  the  island  was 
instly  regarded  as  a  meet  valuable  acquisition, 
but  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  obtained 
excited  general  diwist^and  became  the  subject 
both  of  private  and  public  reprobation. 

The  Mauritius  is  still  ours,  but  the  island 
of  Bourbon  was,  at  the  peace  of  1814,  restored 
to  the  French.  This  has  been  the  usual  course 
of  events  —  what  we  have  ffained  by  our 
aimsy  we  have  lost  by  our  uplomacy;  our 
soldiers  and  seamen  havinff  pourei  out  their 
blood  in  the  purchase  of  conquests  to  be 
calmly  yielded  up  by  the  liberality  or  the 
incompetence  of  our  statesmen.  The  island 
of  Bourbon  is,  from  its  position,  of  less 
importance  than  the  Mauritius,  but  the 
possession  of  both  is  necessary  to  the  seouri^ 
of  our  eastern  possessions  and  commerce ;  and, 
by  surrendering  one,  we  have  compromised 
our  power  of  retaining  the  other.  In  the 
event  of  a  war,  it  will  be  a  question  whether 
the  French  shall  recover  the  Mauritius,  or  the 
Eoglish  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  The  dominion 
of  the  Indian  seas  we  ought  never  to  have 
surrendered ;  it  is  an  essential  appendage  to 
our  oommerdal  greatness  and  to  the  safety  of 
our  Asiatic  empire.  Never  was  a  more  mis- 
taken policy,  than  to  settle  a  probable  enemy 
upon  the  road  to  our  most  valuable  posses- 
sions, and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  colony  which  is  the  key,  as  itwere,  to  them. 

It  is  creditable  to  Lord  Minto  that,  while 
he  held  the  office  of  govemor-genenl,  his 
attention  was  directed,  with  lau&ble  perse- 
verance, to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the 
enemy  in  the  east.  He  understood  the  value 
of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  securing  them.  But  before  re- 
cording other  instances  of  his  wise  and  vigor- 
ous policy  with  regard  to  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  the  European  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  brief 
reference  to  some  minor  incidents  of  hia  ad- 
ministration. 

The  pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf  had,  iWim 
time  immemorial,  pursued  their  avocations 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  countiy  trade. 
An  outrage  committed  on  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers of  an  English  ship,  named  the  Minerva^ 
at  length  roused  the  attention  of  the  British 
government  to  the  evil,  and  called  forth 
measures  for  ito  suppression.  In  the  case  of 
the  Minerva,  the  piratical  captors,  not  content 
with  plundering  the  ship  and  crew,  had  com> 
palled  their  male  prisoners  to  submit  to  be 
initiated  into  the  Mahometan  religion,  while 
some  females  who  were  on  board  were  sub- 
jected to  the  last  extremity  of  brutal  outrage. 
To  chastise  the  ruffianly  perpetrators  of  these 


enormities  a  small  eocpedition  was  despatched 
from  Bombay.  The  first  object  of  attack  waa 
the  fort  of  Mallia,  situate  within  the  tribu- 
tary dependencies  of  the  Gruioowar,  an  ally  of 
the  British  government,  but  who  was  unable 
to  restrain  the  predatory  propensities  of  those 
who  found  refuge  and  protection  within  its 
walls.  Mallia,  in  common  with  a  multiplicity 
of  forts  in  India,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  impregnate.  Here,  as  in  numerous 
other  instances,  the  charm  was  broken  by  the 
success  of  a  small  English  foroe,  who,  after 
carrying  the  outer  fort  by  storm,  were  ad- 
mitted to  possesrion  of  the  inner  fort  by  the 
flight  of  the  enemy.  Subsequently,  Rus-ul« 
kima,  the  port  and  arsenal  of  the  pirates,  was 
attacked,  the  enemy  driven  from  the  town, 
and  kept  out  of  possession  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  allow  the  assailants  to  spike  the 
guns,  blow  up  the  magasines,  and  set  fire  to 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  great  and  small, 
amounting  to  about  seventy  in  number. 
After  visiting  some  of  the  inferior  stations 
of  the  pirates,  the  British,  in  conjunction 
with  a  force  despatched  by  the  Iinaum  of 
Muscat,  attacked  the  fort  of  Boheenaas, 
and,  after  overcoming  a  desperate  resistaaos^ 
carried  it  by  storm.  The  labours  of  the  exp^* 
dition  were  now  at  ao  end,  fi>r  at  the  remainimr 
stations  the  pirates  saved  their  chastisers  aU 
trouble  by  burning  their  craft  and  taking 
flidit. 

In  the  interior  of  India  some  alarm  was  ex* 
cited  by  the  movements  of  Ameer  Khan. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Holkar  had  no 
further  occasion  for  the  services  of  thia  adven- 
turer ;  but  the  desire  for  separation  was  not 
reciprocal.  Ameer  Khan,  whether  employed 
or  not,  reauired  the  means  of  subnstiog  his 
troops,  and,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  bni> 
then,  Holkar  permitted  the  Patan  chief  to 
levy  contributions  in  his  name  upon  such 
states  as  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  demand. 
Holkar  became  insane,  and  this  increased  the 
power  and  audacity  of  Ameer  Khan,  who 
advanced  to  the  frontier  of  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
under  pretence  of  an  old  daim  to^  jeweli^ 
alleaed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  rajah  from 
Holkar.  The  British  government  deemed  it 
necessary  to  despatch  troops,  under  Colonel 
Close  and  Colonel  Martindeli,  to  repel  probable 
danger,  and  Ameer  Khan  retreated.  Hie 
movements  of  the  British  forces  were  marked 
by  much  military  judgment^  but  no  striking 
incident ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  had  marched  deprived  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  action.  Notwithstanding  the 
course  which  events  had  taken,  it  was,  how- 
ever deemed  advisable  to  station  a  force  per- 
manently on  the  Nerbudda. 

We  now  turn  to  a£birs  of  greater  diffmty 
than  the  suppression  of  pirates  or  the  horaing 
ireebooters  in  check.  The  subjection  of  the 
republic  of  the^  United  Provinces  to  the  do- 
minion of  France  kad  placed  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  Dutch  in  the  hands  of  England's 
most  inveterate  foe.  Among  the  more  import 
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tent  of  these  were  the  Molaooa  lalaade  and 
the  settlements  in  Java.  The  British  cabinet 
suggested  the  blockading  of  thoee  places ;  the 
more  vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Minto  phuined 
and  directed  their  conquest  Tbej  were  in 
succession  attacked  with  the  same  sinrit  that 
was  displayed  in  the  movements  against  the 
French  islands,  and  with  similar  results. 

The  first  attack  was  on  the  island  of  Am- 
bovna,  a  place  which  has  attained  an  infiunous 
celebrity,  from  the  atrodties  of  which  it  was 
once  the  scene.  The  island  had  been  teken 
by  the  British  during  the  first  war  with  revo- 
lutionary France,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens:  oince  that  period,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  means  of  defence  had  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  that  several  additional 
works  had  been  raised  at  considerable  labour 
and  cost.  The  principal  fortress  had,  how- 
ever, the  radical  defect  of  being  overlooked 
and  commanded  by  eminences  of  superior 
height.  The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  de- 
signed for  the  reduction  of  Amboyna  consisted 
of  the  IknfT,  Captain  Tucker,  the  CowmaXHU^ 
Captain  Montague,  and  a  sloop  commanded  by 
Captain  Spencer:  the  chief  command  was  en- 
trusted to  the  fint-named  officer.  The  mili- 
tery  force,  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Company's 
Madras  European  regiment  and  a  smali  body 
of  artillery,  was  plaMd  under  the  command  ol 
Oaptain  Court 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Februaiy,  1810, 
the  plan  of  attack  was  arranged  by  the  com- 
manders,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the 
expedition  was  in  motion.  By  a  series  of  very 
skilful  and  well-executed  mancsuvres  the  at- 
tack was  kept  concealed  from  the  enemy  tilf  it 
was  too  late  to  offer  any  successful  resistance 
to  the  landing  of  the  British  force.  When  the 
▼essels  got  under  weigh,  they  stood  across  the 
bay,  as  if  intending  to  work  out  to  sea ;  but» 
by  a  dexterous  management  of  the  sails,  they 
were  kept  drifting  towards  the  landing-place : 
the  boats  in  the  mean  time  were  all  out,  with 
the  men  in  them,  but  were  kept  on  that  side 
of  the  ships  wldch  was  out  of  the  enemy's 
■iffht.  On  approaching  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore,  the  ships,  according  to  signal, 
bore  up  together;  and  when  within  about  a 
cable's  lengtii  of  the  landing-place,  the  boats 
were  all  Sipped  at  the  same  moment:  the 
ships  immediately  opened  their  fire  upon  the 
batteries,  and  the  party  in  the  boats  proceeded 
to  land  without  opposition.  The  entire  force 
of  the  British  did  sot  miMh  exceed  four  hun- 
dred men.  It  was  immediately  on  its  landing 
formed  into  two  divisions;  the  first,  under 
Captain  Phillips,  proceeded  to  attack  one  of 
the  batteries,  which,  though  defended  with 
obstinate  bravery,  was  finally  carried,  and 
three  of  the  guns  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat 

With  the  other  division  of  the  British  force. 
Captain  Court  had  advanced  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  the  principal  fort  It  being  inex- 
pedient to  make  the  attack  in  front,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  circuitous  and  most  fotiga- 


ing  line  of  march.  Vast  steeps  had  to  bo 
ascended  and  descended  successively,  for  ^y^ 
hours,  and  it  was  frequentiy  necessaiy  for  the 
men  to  use  their  hands  to  assist  their  progress^ 
and  to  trust  for  safety  to  the  hold  which  they 
were  able  to  gain  upon  the  slight  and  thinly 
scattered  shrubs.  These  difficulties  bdng  sar- 
mounted,  the  British  reached  an  eminence 
which  commanded  the  enemy's  position.  The 
perseverance  which  had  been  displayed  seems 
to  have  struck  the  garrison  with  panic,  for 
they  immediately  spiked  their  euns  and  re- 
treated. On  the  following  day  the  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  Briti^  force,  the  number 
of  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  Thai 
of  the  enemy  amounted  to  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  was  supported  bytwo  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  ordance.  The  surrender 
of  Ambo^  was  followed  by  that  of  the  rab- 
ordinate  islands,  five  in  number. 

Another  brilliant  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
Banda  Neira,  the  principal  of  the  spice  udands : 
this  took  place  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
The  service  was  performed  by  Captain  Cole, 
who  had  been  despatched  from  India  with  tiia 
Cainiimitf  PiedmoiUam,  and  Saraocmta,  to  the 
support  of  the  division  off  Amboyna.  Oi4>talii 
Cole  had  requested  from  Admiral  Drury  per- 
mission to  attack  some  of  the  enemy's  settle- 
ments which  lay  in  his  way,  and  it  was  granted ; 
but  not  without  a  cautionary  intimation  of  the 
disproportionate  strength  of  Banda  Neira  to 
the  means  at  his  dispMal  Not  dismayed  by 
this  warning.  Captain  Cole  departed  on  hia 
course,  and,  having  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Penang  twenty  artillery-men,  two 
field-pieces,  and  some  soaling-ladders^  he  pro- 
ceeded into  the  Java  sea,  against  the  south- 
east monsoon.  During  the  passage,  whidi  oo^ 
cupied  six  weeks,  the  ship's  company  were 
daily  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  pike,  sword, 
and  small  arms,  and  in  mounting  the  scaling- 
huiders  pkced  against  the  masts,  as  a  prepara- 
tory exercise  for  any  attempt  at  escalade.  On 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  August  the  Banda 
Islands  became  visible,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  an  attack.  It  was  intended  to  run 
the  ships  into  the  harbour  before  daylight  in 
the  morning,  but,  about  ten  o'dodk,  they  were 
suddenly  fired  upon  from  the  isbmd  of  Rosi- 
gen;  an  occurrence  perfectly  unexpected,  as 
tiie  British  commander  was  not  aware  that  the 
island  wa«  fortified.  The  attempt  to  take 
Banda  Neira  by  aurprise  wa«  thus  for  the  time 
firustrated;  bu^  on  the  following  night,  it  was 
renewed  with  signal  courage  and  good  fortune. 

The  parbr  destined  for  the  service  was  about 
three  hun<u«d  and  ninety  strong,  but  thoee 
actually  engaged  did  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
While  the  ships  were  standing  towards  the 
land,  the  men  rested  with  their  arms  by  their 
sides.  At  eleven  o'clock  thev  were  ordered 
into  their  bcats^  and  directed  to  rendeivous 
dose  under  the  lee  of  the  point  of  Great  Banda. 
The  nighty  however,  was  daric  and  stormy,  and 
at  three  o'dock  only  a  few  boats  had  reached 
the  place  appointed,  the  rest  having  been 
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driTen  to  leewftrd.  As  the  suooeas  of  the  at- 
tack depended  upon  its  taking  place  under 
coTer  of  darkness,  Captain  Cole  determined 
not  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of 
the  boats,  bnt  to  make  the  attempt  without 
delay.  Thej  accordingly  puUed  for  the  shore, 
but  within  a  short  distance  of  it  the  boats 
grounded  on  a  coral  reef;  and,  after  labouring 
through  a  boisterous  night,  the  men  had  to 
wade  up  to  their  waists  in  water.  The  landing 
was  effected  close  to  a  battery  of  ten  guns. 
This  was  immediately  attacked  and  carrieid  by 
the  pikemen,  the  officer  and  his  guard  being 
made  prisoners,  without  the  firing  of  a  single 
sbot^  although  the  enemy  were  at  their  guns 
with  matches  lighted. 

lliough  success  had  crowned 'their  daring, 
the  situation  of  the  British  force  was  now  most 
critical.  Daylight  was  approaching,  and  the 
bugles  of  the  enemy  were  spreading  alarm 
throughout  the  island.  A  rapid  movement 
was  imide  towards  Fort  Belgica,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  scaling-ladders  were  placed  against 
the  walls.  So  silent  was  the  march  of  the 
British,  that  the  garrison  were  not  aware  of 
their  approach  till  they  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them.  The  outworks  were  speedily 
carried,  and  the  ladders  hauled  up,  under  a 
sharp  fire  from  the  garrison;  but  Uiey  were 
found  too  short  for  the  escalade  of  the  inner 
walls.  A  rush  was  then  made  for  the  gate- 
way, which,  at  that  instant^  was  opened  to  ad- 
mit the  colonel-commandant  and  three  other 
officers,  who  lived  in  houses  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  enemy  fired  a  few  guns  and  kept 
up  a  discharge  of  musketry  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes;  they  then  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  few  were  killed^  and  among  them 
the  colonel-commandant,  who  refttsed  to  re- 
ceive quarter,  and  fell  in  the  gatewav,  swoid 
in  hand:  some  threw  themMlves  from  the 
walls,  but  the  greater  part  escaped. 

A  flsg  of  truce  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
Fort  Nassau,  denumding  its  surrender.  It 
was  answered  by  the  verbal  submission  of  the 

governor;  but  the  Dutch  colours  continuing 
oisted.  Captain  Cole  despatched  a  second  flag, 
announcing  his  determination  to  lay  the  plaos 
in  ashes  if  they  were  not  immediately  struck. 
This  threat,  aided  by  a  well-placed  shot  from 
Fort  Belgicay  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  handful  of  Englishmen  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  this  gallant  enterprise  were  then  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  island,  with  its  two 
forts  and  various  batteries,  mounting  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
which  had  been  defended  by  seven  hundred 
disciplined  troops,  besides  the  militia. 

The  only  possessions  now  remaining  to  the 
enemy,  in  uie  east^  were  the  Island  of  Java 
and  its  dependencies.  An  extraordinary  value 
had  been  placed  upon  these  settlements  by  the 
Dutch,  who  used  to  call  Java  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  Company,  and  its 
capital,  Batavia,  the  queen  of  the  east.  Un- 
fortunately, like  most  other  eastern  poten- 
tates, Batavia  was  regardless  of  the  lives  of 


her  people;  for  though,  soon  after  its  founda- 
tion, this  settlement  had  been  pronounced  as 
healthy  as  any  part  of  the  Indies,  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is,  beyond  all  pkoes  in  the 
world,  destructive  to  the  lives  of  Europeans. 
This  droumstanoe  was  regarded  by  the  Dutch 
as  an  advantage,  the  terror  of  the  climate  af- 
fording, as  they  supposed,  a  sufficient  defence 
against  any  hostile  attempt.  But  such  a  de- 
fence was  no  longer  relieii  on  when  its  sove- 
reigatv  was  tnmsferred  from  the  Dutch  to  the 
French.  The  skill  which  the  latter  people  so 
eminently  possessed  in'  the  art  of  war  was 
called  into  operation  at  Batavia ;  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  French  troops,  officers,  and 
en^neersy  was  sent  out  for  its  defenoe. 

The  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlements  was 
first  suggested  to  Lord  Minto  by  Mr.  Baffies, 
Slid  his  lordship  was  induced,  by  the  informa- 
tion brought  to  hit  notice^  to  determine  on  the 
attempt  upon  his  own  responsibility.  This 
was  previous  to  Aie  capture  of  the  French 
islands.  In  the  mean  time  the  governor- 
general  received  from  home  aqualifiedapproval 
of  his  meditated  operations  against  Batavia. 
The  views  of  the  home  authorities,  however, 
extended  no  further  than  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch,  the  destruction  of  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  distribution  of  their  arms  and 
stores ;  after  which  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  evacuate  the  island,  resigning  posses- 
sion to  the  natives.  Such  a  termination  of 
the  expedition  would  have  been  singularly  ill- 
judged  and  mischievous.  There  is  not,  per^ 
haps,  a  more  dissolute  place  in  the  world  than 
Batavia,  nor  -one  which  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  elements  of  crime  and  disorder. 
The  Malays  are  sufficiently  notorious  for  per- 
fidy and  cruelty.  The  Chinese,  forming  an- 
other laige  proportion  of  the  population,  less 
ferocious  and  blood-thirsty,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  dishonesty  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple, and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have 
forgotten  the  atrocious  murder  of  their  country- 
men by  the  Dutch,  in  1740.  The  number  of 
slaves,  too,  was  enormous;  many  of  them 
having  been  reduced  to  captivity  by  violence 
and  fraud,  and  almost  all  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  These,  maddened  by  their  wrongs 
and  Buflferings,  would  eagerly  have  embraced 
any  opportunity  that  might  have  offered  for 
revenge.  To  withdraw  from  such  a  popula- 
tion the  European  control  by  which  they  had 
been  so  long  coerced,  without  substituting  in 
its  place  any  other,  would  have  beem  to  aban- 
don the  colony  to  aU  the  horrors  of  insurrec- 
tion and  massacre ;  to  invite,  in  another  quarter 
of  the  world,  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which 
had  been  acted  at  St.  Domingo,  or,  if  possible, 
something  still  more  frightfm  and  appalling. 
Lord  Minto^  therefore^  declined  acting  upon 
these  instructions,  and  determined,  in  the 
event  of  success,  upon  establishing  such  a  go- 
vernment as  shoula  be  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order. 

The  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  this 
last  relic  of  the  colonial  dominion  of  the  Hoi- 
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Uaden  were  iipoD  a  scale  commenBorate  with 
the  object  to  be  attained.  The  arauunent 
sailed  from  Malacca,  and  the  governor-general 
liimaeif  accompanied  it.  It  had  been  oqected, 
that  so  much  time  bad  been  oonsnmed  in  pre- 
paration, that  the  &vourable  season  for  its 
departnre  had  been  soflEsred  to  pass,  and  that 
it  would  have  to  contend  against  the  adverse 
monsoon.  This  danger  was  obviated  by  the 
route  chosen  for  the  expedition.  On  leaving 
the  straits  of  Sinsapore  it  stood  across  to  the 
western  coast  of  Borneo ;  then,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  land,  and  witii  the  assistance  of 
the  land  wind,  made  good  its  course  to  Pulo- 
amfoer,  and  from  thence  striking  across  to 
Java,  made  the  ooaet  of  Point  Indermago. 
The  merit  of  ascertaining  the  practicability 
of  this  passage  is  attributable  to  Captain 
Greig.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1811,  the  expe- 
dition arrived  in  the  &tavia  roads.  The 
army,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Samuel  Anchmuty,  was  divided  into  ibur 
brigades^  one  forming  the  advance,  two  the 
Une,  and  one  the  reserve.  Nominally,  the 
force  employed  on  this  expedition  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand,  of  which  numb^  nearly  one 
half  were  Europeans;  but  so  many  of  the 
troops  were  disabled  l»y  sickness,  that  the  num- 
ber capable  of  service  was  reduced  in  a  very 
unusual  proportion  to  the  apparent  strength. 

The  phoe  of  landing  was  a  spot  shnilar,  in 
some  reflects,  to  that  selected  for  the  purpose 
at  Mauritius ;  the  natural  obstacles  which  it 
presented  having  been  considered  sufficient  to 
deter  an  invading  army.  In  consequence  of 
this  belief  it  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  de- 
barkation of  the  troops  took  phice  wiUiout 
resistance.  The  different  corps  had  ground 
allotted  to  them,  as  they  landed,  on  which  to 
form,  and  as  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  each 
battalion  was  on  shore  it  proceeded  to  the 
position  which  it  was  to  occupy.  The  advanced 
posts  were  pushed  on,  and  the  troops  were 
formed  in  two  linear  one  fronting  Batavia,  and 
the  other  Meester  Cors^.  In  the  course  of 
the  night,  a  patrol  of  the  enemy's  cavaliy, 
accompanied  by  an  aido<le-camp  of  General 
Janssens,  the  governor,  galloped  into  the  ad- 
vanced posts  on  the  Batavia  road,  where  they 
received  the  fire  of  two  six-pounders,  and  that 
of  a  picquet  of  infantry,  and  retired  with  the 
loss  of  an  officer  and  two  or  tluree  men. 

On  the  following  day,  the  5th  August,  the 
horse-artillery  and  cavalry  were  landed,  and 
the  position  of  the  army  was  advanced  towards 
Batavia.  On  the  6th,  the  roads  to  the  city, 
and  the  country  aU  along  the  coast,  were  recon- 
noitered.  From  some  symptoms  manifested  in 
Batavia^  the  general  judged  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  city.  On 
the  7th  the  infimtry  attached  to  tiie  advance 
pushed  forward,  the  only  serious  impediment 
to  their  progrress  arising  from  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anjol.  A  bridge 
of  boats  was  constructed,  by  which  a  passage 
was  effected  late  at  night ;  but,  as  the  troops 
could  only  pass  over  in  single  file,  considerable  { 


delay  took  place.  On  the  following  day  the 
burghers  of  Batavia  surrendered  the  city  with- 
out opposition,  the  garrison  having  retreated 
to  Weltevreden.  Though  the  enemy  had  de- 
clined an  engagement)  he  had  made  ample 
preparations  for  what  may  be  called  passive 
resistance.  The  houses  were  deserted,  the 
bridffes  broken  down,  and  the  conduits  which 
supplied  the  city  with  water  destroyed.  The 
public  storehouses  had  been  burned,  and 
considerable  effi>rts  had  been  made  to  destroy 
every  species  of  public  property.  Happily, 
some  public  granaries  were  preserved,  and 
provisions  were  abundant. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  British  force  entered 
the  town  in  the  first  instance.  Their  arrival 
afforded  a  timely  check  to  the  system  of  drore- 
dation  and  destruction  which  the  Malays  nad 
oonmiencedy  and  they  succeeded  in  rescuing 
several  large  stores  of  colonial  goods  from 
plunder. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  British  authorites  a  suspicion 
that  the  enemy  meditated  an  attack,  and  thia 
was  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Captain  W. 
Robinson,  of  the  24th  foot,  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Minto,  who  had  been  despatched  with  a 
summons  to  Greneral  Janssens  to  surrender 
the  island.  He  was  conducted  blindfolded 
through  the  lines,  but,  as  he  passed  along,  he 
heard  a  considerable  movement  of  men,  horsesi, 
and  artillery-carriages.  The  answer  which  he 
brought  back  was  in  the  style  of  gasconade 
which  characterised  the  military  school  of  revo- 
lutionary France.  It  was  to  the  effect,  that 
the  governor  was  a  French  general,  and  would 
defend  his  charge  to  the  last  extremity.  Soon 
after  the  receipt  of  the  French  governor's 
answer  the  troops  were  silently  call^  out,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  their  arms  in  the  great  square 
in  front  of  the  town-house.  They  had  sovoely 
reached  it  when  the  bead  of  the  enemy's  column 
appeared  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry. 
Colonel  Gillespie  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  firom  a  eateway  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  with  the  intention  of  charging  the  assail- 
ants in  flank.  The  firing  immediMely  ceased, 
and  no  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  enemy 
during  the  night.  It  appears  that  they  had 
calculated  upon  the  British  force  in  the  dty 
being  leas  numerous  than  it  really  was^  and 
ihey  had  also  relied  on  the  expectation  of 
disabling  our  men  by  means  not  reopgnisc»d 
among  the  ordinary  instruments  of  warfitf«. 
A  la^e  quantity  of  deleterious  spirit  was 
stored  up  in  the  town,  and  this  the  Cnineae^  in 
compliance,  it  was  understood,  with  instmo- 
tioDS  from  the  enemy,  pressed  upon  our  soldiers 


instead  of  water,  which  was  extremely  i 
— a  proclamation  having  been  issued  by  the 
French  general,  forbidding  any  familv  to  pos- 
sess more  than  one  jar  of  water  for  their  own 
use.  By  the  judicious  and  decisive  measnrss 
of  Colonel  Gillespie  their  designs  were  frus- 
trated, and  the  British  force  was  preserved 
from  surprise  and  destruction. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Augvs^ 
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the  troops,  together  with  the  inhabitaiits,  had  a 
narrow  escape.  A  Malay  was  discovered  with 
a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  in  the  act  of  setting 
light  to  some  wooden  magazines  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ^npowder.  He  was 
taken,  and,  on  the  following  day,  in  a  spirit  of 
sammary  justice,  handed.  These  were  not  the 
only  acts  of  similar  character  which  occurred. 
The  commanding  officer's  quarters  were  kept 
by  a  Frenchman ;  and,  as  an  honourable  way  of 
serving  his  country,  this  man  poisoned  the 
coffee  prepared  for  the  break&st  of  Colonel 
Gillespie  and  bis  staff:  the  atrocious  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  the  effects  of  the  poison 
having  manifested  themselves  before  sufficient 
of  the  adulterated  beverage  had  been  taken  to 
produce  the  intended  effect.  In  the  hurry  of 
the  moment,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
author  of  this  abominable  act  escaped. 

On  the  10th,  Colonel  Gillespie  advanced  with 
his  corps  towards  the  enemy's  cantonment  at 
Weltevreden,  supported  by  two  flank  bat- 
talions of  in&ntry.  They  found  the  canton- 
ment abandoned,  but  the  endnoy  was  in  force 
at  a  short  distance  bevond.  Their  position 
was  strongly  defended  by  ao  abatUf  occupied 
by  three  thousand  of  their  best  troops  and 
four  guns,  horse  artillery.  It  was  promptly 
attacked  by  Colonel  Gillespie,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  the  enemy's  force  driven  to  the 
shelter  of  their  batteries,  and  their  guns  taken. 

But^  though  vanquished,  the  enemy  were 
not  entirely  subdued.  They  were  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  ini^ng  force,  and 
they  entrenched  themselves  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion  between  a  large  river  and  a  broaid  and 
deep  canal,  neither  of  which  was  fordable. 
Their  position  was  further  defended  by  a  deep 
trench  strongly  palisadoed,  seven  redoubts, 
and  many  batteries.  The  fort  of  Meester 
Corselis  was  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of 
the  works  were  defended  hv  a  numerous  and 
well-organixed  artilleiy.  The  season  waslsr 
advanoed  and  the  heat  violent;  and  these 
reasons,  combined  with  the  insufficient  number 
of  the  British  troops,  determined  the  general 
to  decline  attempting  the  reduction  of  the 
position  by  regular  approaches^  and  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  the  works  by  assault.  Some 
batteries  were  erected,  with  a  view  of  disabling 
the  principal  redoubts :  from  these  a  heatr  fire 
was  kept  up  for  two  days  with  great  effect ; 
and,  thouffh  answered  by  a  fiur  more  numerous 
artillery,  it  succeeded  in  silencing  the  nearer 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  considerably  dis- 
turbing their  entire  position. 

At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  26th,  the  assault 
was  made.  It  was  proposed  to  surprise 
one  of  the  redoubts  constructed  by  the  enemy 
beyond  the  canal,  to  endeavour  to  cross  the 
bridge  over  that  water  with  the  fugitives,  and 
then  to  assault  the  redoubts  within  the  lines. 
The  enemy  was  under  arms,  and  prepared  for 
the  combat,  and  General  Jansaens  was  in  the 
advanced  redoubt  when  the  attack  commenced. 

Colonel  Gillespie,  afteral^ng  c^four  through 


a  dose  and  intricate  country,  came  on  their 
advance,  which  he  routed  almost  instant^, 
and  with  extraordinary-  rapidity  proceeded^ 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  to 
the  advanced  redoubt,  of  which  he  was  soon 
in  possession.  He  then,  in  accordance  with 
the  proposed  plan,  passed  the  bridge,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  carried  with  the 
bayonet  a  second  redoubt.  The  operations 
of  other  columns,  were  directed  with  equal 
success  against  different  parts  of  the  worlcs ; 
but  the  explosion,  either  by  accident  or  deriffn, 
of  the  magazine  of  one  of  the  redoubts,  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  brave  officers  and  men, 
who  were  crowded  on  its  ramparts,  whioh  the 
enemy  had  just  abandoned.  The  park  of 
artillery  was  attacked  and  carried  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had 
formed  to  defend  it,  speedily  put  to  fliffht.  A 
strong  body  of  the  enemy,  which  had  taken 
their  position  in  the  lines  in  front  of  Fort  Cor- 
selis, were  attacked  and  driven  from  them, 
and  the  fort  taken.  The  enemy  was  now  com- 
pletely put  to  flight ;  a  vigorous  pursuit  Ibl- 
lowed,  and  the  whole  of  the  flying  army  wa« 
either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  So  close 
was  the  combat,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
almost  eveiT  officer  was  engaged  hand  to  hiuia. 
Colonel  Gillespie,  in  person,  took  prisoners  two 
generals  and  a  oolonel,  and  another  colonel  fisU 
by  his  hand.  General  Janssens  snooeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  Buitenzorg,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  with  a  Ibw  cavalry, 
the  sole  remains  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  wa« 
severe;  that  of  the  enemy  still  more  so. 
About  a  thousand  bodies  were  buried  in  the 
works,  many  perished  in  the  river,  and  many 
in  the  flight.  Nearly  five  thousand  were  made 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  three  general 
officers,  thirty-four  field  officers,  seventy  cap- 
tains, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  subalterns. 
In  the  Britidi  army,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  European  and  native,  were  killed 
or  missing,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
wounded. 

The  oonquest  of  the  island  might  now  be 
considered  as  achieved :  but  as  Greneral  Jans- 
sens showed  no  intention  of  giving  up  the 
contest,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  prepared  to 
push  his  success  with  vigour.  Captain  Beaver, 
of  the  Nitus  Mgate,  was  despatched  with  a 
detachment  to  Cheribon,  and,  on  arriving 
there,  prooeeded  in  the  exercise  of  his  duly 
with  great  spirit,  by  summoning  the  French 
commander  to  surrender,  allowing  him  five 
minutes  for  decision.  The  terms  he  proposed 
were,  that  the  garrison  should  be  prisoners  of 
war,  all  public  property  surrendered,  but  all 
private  property  respected.  Immediatelv 
after  the  flag  of  truce  had  been  despatched. 
Captain  Beaver  stood  in  with  the  frigate 
towards  the  fort.  The  result  was,  that  the 
terms  were  submitted  to,  the  French  colours 
hauled  down,  the  British  marines  landed,  and 
placed  in  possession  of  the  iort. 
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At  thiB  moment  the  Frenoh  geoerml, 
Jomelle,  and  two  other  offioen,  one  of  them 
•n  aidende-oemp  of  the  oommmnder-tn-€hie( 
nnrived  with  tidings  that  detadunents  to  rao- 
oonrCheribon  were  on  their  waj,  and  that 
three  hundred  infimtry  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry  might  be  hourly  expected.  Bat 
it  was  too  late— the  ofBceri  were  made 
prisoners,  and  Captain  Beaver,  who  had  not 
waited  for  the  ship  which  had  the  troops  on 
board,  landed  one  hundred  and  fif^  seamen  to 
garrison  the  fort>  leaving  the  marines  to  act 
offensively  in  the  field  if  requisite.  The 
prisoners  being  all  natives  except  one  or  two 
officers,  were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with 
an  intimation  that  if  afterwsrds  found  acting 
against  the  British,  they  would  be  hanged.  It 
was  said  that  this  caution  did  not  appear  at 
all  to  diminish  their  gratitude  for  tiieir  de- 
liverance. 

The  msrines  were  then  marched  to  Garong 
Sambar,  thirty-five  miles  inland,  where  nine 
waggon-loads  of  silver  and  copper  money, 
wiUi  stores  to  a  great  amount,  were  deposited. 
Seven  hundred  prisoners,  including  a  very 
large  proportion  of  officers,  were  taken,  with- 
out the  loss  of  asingle  man,  killed  or  wounded, 
during  these  operations. 

Sir  Sunuel  Auchmuty  having  proceeded  to 
Samarang,  and  being  joined  there  by  Admiral 
Stopford  and  a  few  of  the  troop  ships,  called 
upon  General  Janssens  to  surrender  the  ishuid 
on  terms  of  capitulation.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  French  general  succeeded  in  making 
such  a  show  of  strength  as  led  ^  Samuel 
Auchmuty  to  oonclude  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  assault  the  fort  until  further  rein- 
forced. Some  fishermen,  however,  having 
leported  that  Jsnssens  was  withdrawing  his 
troops  into  the  interior,  and  had  fortified  a 
position  a  fow  miles  on  the  road  towards 
karta  Soors>  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  prepared 
to  attack  the  town,  when  it  was  immediately 
surrendered. 

Janssens  had  retired  to  the  position  which 
be  had  chosen  at  Serondel,  three  miles  from 
Samarang;  where  he  was  completing  batteries 
and  entrenchmenti;  and  where  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  asristanoe  of  the  native 
princes,  in  drawing  together  a  large  force. 
The  British  commander,  having  waited  in 
vain  for  reinforcements,  determined  upon 
hazarding  an  attack,  which  he  entrusted  to 
Colonel  Qibbs.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
one  ship  arrived,  which  enabled  the  European 
garrison  from  the  fort  to  ioin  the  field  force, 
which  was  further  strengthened  by  a  company 
of  sepoys.  But  with  these  additions  it  only 
amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred  infiftutry, 
was  totally  deficient  in  cavalry,  and  almost 
without  artillery. 

At  two  in  the  mominff,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  troops  mardied  from  Samarang ; 
and,  after  advancing  about  six  miles,  dis- 
covered the  enemy's  force.  They  were  at- 
tacked without  delay,  their  flank  soon  turned, 
and  they  took  to  flight  in  the  utmost  disorder. 


sonersoi  war. 

The  naval  operations  were  oonduotec 
equal  success.  Captains  George  Harri 
Fleetwood  Pellew,  in  the  Sir  Fruneit  . 


the  British  foroe  to  Onorsn^  » 

seven  or  eight  milsSp    Here  it  was 

found  that  the  enemy  had  halted,  and  oollected 
in  irreffular  mawes.  Some  cannon  from  tiie 
fort  and  village  opened  on  the  British  line  as 
it  advanced ;  but  on  the  advance  of  Colonel 
Gibbs  to  assault  the  fort,  it  was  evsonated, 
and  the  enemy  again  fled  in  confusion.  General 
Janssens  retired  to  Saltiaga,  twelve  miles  south 
of  Onorang,  where,  abandoned  by  his  native 
allies,  no  course  was  left  for  bun  but  sub- 
mission. The  negotiation  was  conducted  ctk 
the  part  of  Sir  Sunuel  Auchmuty  with  much 
firmness^  and  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French  general, 
with  all  that  remained  of  his  army,  as  pri- 
soners of  war. 

oonduoted  with 
Harris  and 
Drmk9 
and  Phaetom  frigates,  suooeeded  in  redueiiig 
the  French  fortress  in  the  island  of  Madura^ 
and  detftehingthe  sultan  from  the  interests  of 
the  enemy.  This  service  was  performed  witli 
extraordinary  brilliancy.  Leaving  their  ships 
at  anchor  under  the  isle  of  Pondok,  these 
officers  landed  about  two  miles  from  Fort 
Sumanap,  and  forming  their  men  into  columns 
of  sixtv  bayonets  and  thirty  pikemen  each, 
flanked  by  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  with  a  body  of  marines  tor  their  reserve^ 
they  marched  with  such  perfect  silence  towards 
the  fort,  that,  though  the  boats  had  been  seen 
standing  in  fixr  shore,  the  men  were  not  dis- 
covered till  they  were  through  the  outer  gate. 
In  ten  minutes  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm,  and 
several  hundred  Biadura  pikemen  were  made 
prisoners.  At  daybreak  the  nativea  began 
to  assemble  in  great  number^  when  Ceptain 
Harris  called  on  the  governor  to  surrenoer  in 
ten  minutes.  In  reply,  he  was  required  to 
evacuate  the  fort  within  three  houre^  on  peril 
of  having  it  stormed. 

The  governor  commanded  three  thousand 
musket^  sixty  artillerymen,  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  armed  with  pike  and  pistol,  and  he 
had  four  field-pieces  planted  on  a  bridge,  oom- 
mandinff  a  strught  road  d  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  lengui,  alone  which  the  British  must  pass 
before  they  oomd  resch  the  bridge.  Captain 
Harris,  however,  determined  to  attack  tnem. 
Leaving  about  fifty  men  in  the  fort,  he  led  a 
body  of  ninety  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  fovour  of 
Captain  Pellew's  party,  which  was  to  advance 
as  soon  as  this  column  should  fire  the  first  gun. 
This  bold  attempt  was  entirelv  successfuL 
Some  sharp  firing  took  place  while  the  British 
columns  were  advancing,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  near  enough  to  charge,  the  contest  was 
at  an  end.  The  governor  was  made  prisoner, 
and  the  colours  and  guns  taken.  Friendship 
always  follows  success :  the  Sultan  of  Madura 
forthwith  joined  the  conquerors,  and  offered 
four  thousand  men  to  assist  in  attacking  Soura- 
baya ;  bat  this  aid  was  not  needed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  surrender  of  the  whole  island. 
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The  appointment  of  lientenant-governor  was 
oonferred  by  Lord  Minto  npon  Mr.  Baffles, 
who  had  preceded  the  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  information,  and  to  wnoee 
jadicioas  advice  its  snooess  may  in  a  great 
degree  be  attribated. 

The  &U  of  BataTia  was  followed  by  an  e^ent 
so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  notioe. 

The  saltan  of  Palimbang;  a  chief  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Sumatra,  no  sooner  xe- 
oeiTcd  intellig^noe  of  the  success  of  the  British 
arms,  than  he  formed  the  atrocious  resolution 
of  destroying  the  Dutch  resident,  and  every 
male  person  belonging  to  the  footory  at  Palim- 
bang,  not  excepting  even  children,  and  of 
razing  the  fort  to  the  ground.  This  horrible 
scheme  he  executed,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  some  Malay  sgents  of  the  British 
government,  who  represented  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort  would  be  an  act  of  hostility 
against  those  to  whom  the  Dutch  establish- 
ments had  been  transferred  by  right  of  con- 
quest. The  number  of  persons  thus  wantonly 
massacred  was  nearly  a  hundred,  thirty  of 
whom  were  European-bom. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  barbarous 
policy  were  probably  twofold.  The  Dutch  are 
regarded  throughout  the  Malay  states  with 
inveterate  hatred,  and  the  feeling  is  not  alto- 
gether without  cauBC.  The  sultan  perhaps 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  taking  signal 
revenge  upon  a  people  towards  whom  the 
feeling  of  hostility  was  universal  and  long 
cheri^ed.  He  might  further  think  that  the 
droumstances  whidi  had  occurred  presented 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  diasolving  all  con- 
nections with  European  powers.  The  entire 
proceeding  appears  to  have  been  marked  by 
that  sinister  policy  unfortunately  so  common 
among  the  chieftains  of  the  East.  The  Malay 
agents  alleged  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
saltan  compelled  them  to  sign  a  false  report 
of  the  tranaactions,  and  afterwards,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  a  diaolosure  of  the  real 
&cts,  endeavoured  to  add  them  to  the  number 
of  his  victims. 

Previously  to  these  facts  becoming  known 
to  the  government  of  Java,  a  mission  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
of  the  fiiotory  at  Palimbang,  and  of  making 
arraoffements  for  the  preservation  to  the 
Britieh  of  a  monopoly  of  tin  produced  in  the 
island  of  Banca,  but  on  terms  far  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  sultan  than  those  existing 
under  the  Dutch  government.  The  mission 
was  received  in  the  most  contemptuous  man- 
ner ;  the  claims  of  the  English  to  succeed  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Dutch  were 
denied,  and  the  sultan  even  ventured  to  assert 
that  he  had  completed  his  hostile  proceedings 
against  the  Dutch  before  the  conquest  of  Java 
had  been  achieved.  The  real  character  of 
those  proceedings  he  did  not  avow ;  but  re- 
presented them  to  be  confined  to  the  destruo- 
tioo  of  the  fort  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
garrison.  This  mission,  therefore,  returned 
without  accomplishing  its  object.    Its  arrival 


was  soon  followed  by  that  of  ambassadors  fh>m 
the  sultan,  who  repeated  the  statements  of 
their  master  ;  but  by  this  time  the  truth  was 
known,  and  vigorous  measures  were  deter- 
mined on,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  British 
government  and  punish  the  fidthlessness  and 
cruelties  of  the  sultan. 

For  this  purpose,  a  force,  consisting  of  nearly 
a  thousand  men,  was  put  in  motion,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Gillespie :  it  sailed 
from  Batavia  on  the  20th  March,  1812,  but 
its  progress  was  considerably  retarded  by  con« 
trary  winds  and  currents.  On  the  Srd  of 
April  the  fleet  reached  Hawk's  Island,  and 
continued  a  week  at  anchor.  Tents  were 
pitched  on  shore,  and  a  number  of  artificers 
employed  in  the  completion  of  the  boats  in- 
tended for  the  passage  of  the  Palimbang  river, 
in  oonstructing  platforms  for  the  field-pieces, 
and  in  providing  shelter  for  the  troops  from 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day  and  the  noxious 
air  of  the  night.  On  the  10th  of  April  the 
fleet  got  under  weigh,  and  came  to  anchor  on 
the  15th,  opposite  the  west  channel  of  the 
Palimbang  nver.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British 
force  the  sultan  attempted  to  negotiate,  trans* 
mitting  messages  to  the  commander,  filled 
with  expressions  of  the  most  profound  respect 
and  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  English 
nation ;  but  his  treacherous  character  was  too 
well  known  to  allow  of  any  one  being  deceived 
by  such  professions.  Colonel  Gillespie  refused 
to  treat  except  with  the  sultan  in  person  at 
Palimbang.  The  expedition  accordingly  ad- 
vanced  and  took  possession  of  the  works  at 
Borang  ;  on  learning  which  the  sultan  fled, 
leaving  the  fort,  palace,  and  citv  in  a  state  of 
inconceivable  disorder.  He  had  previously  re- 
moved his  treasures  and  his  women  into  the 
interior. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  works  at  Borang^ 
the  troops  had  been  re-embarked;  but,  on 
learning  the  state  of  the  capital,  Colonel 
Gillespie  deteroiined  to  push  on  with  the 
light  beats,  and  endeavour  to  stop  the  scenes 
of  confiision  and  carnage  which  were  taking 
place  tiiere.  The  city,  which  stretched  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  upwards  of  seven 
miles,  presented  to  the  view  of  the  British  an 
awful  scene  ot  murder  and  pillage.  The  most 
dreadful  shrieks  and  yells  were  heard  in  all 
directions,  and  oonflagrations  appeared  in 
various  places.  An  eye-witness  declares,  that 
"  romance  never  described  anything  half  so 
hideous,  nor  has  the  invention  of  the  imagi- 
nation ever  given  representations  equally  ap- 
palling." Amid  these  horrors.  Colonel  Gilles- 
pie stepped  on  shore,  accompanied  by  only 
seven  grenadiers,  and  proceeded  into  the  city, 
surrounded  by  the  glittering  weapons  of 
ferocious  Arabs  and  treacherous  Malays. 
One  of  the  latter  nation  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  approached  the  colonel,  and  was  walk- 
ing by  his  side,  when  a  large  double-edged 
knife  was  silently  put  into  his  hands  by  one 
of  his  countrymen.  He  received  the  instru- 
ment, and  was  in  the  act  of  concealing  it  in 
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his  long  looie  Bleeye,  when  a  sadden  flash  of 
lightning  discovered  it.  The  man  waa  in- 
Btantlj  disarmed,  and  his  murderous  design 
thus  frustrated  ;  but»  amid  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  at  the  moment,  he  found  means  to 
mix  in  the  crowd  and  escape. 

On  approaching  the  palace,  the  horrors  of 
the  spectacle  were  aggravated.  The  apart- 
ments had  been  ransacked ;  the  pavements 
and  floors  were  flowing  with  blood  ;  the  flames 
were  rapidly  consuming  all  that  plunder  had 
spared,  and  while  thev  were  pursuing  their 
devastating  career,  the  crackling  of  the 
bamboos  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  dis- 
charge of  musketry.  At  intervals,  the  roofs 
of  the  various  bnildings  fell  with  tremendous 
crash,  and  notwithstanding  the  descent  of 
torrents  of  rain,  the  fire  continued  to  spread, 
and  threatened  even  that  part  of  the  palace 
where  the  British  forces  were  compelled  to 
take  up  their  temporary  abode.  Inis  foioe 
consisted  only  of  a  few  grenadiers  and  seamen, 
and  they  were  sunounded  on  all  sides  by 
hordes  of  assassins.  The  best  means  of 
defence  were  adopted  by  the  little  band.  At 
midnight  they  were  joined  bv  a  small  rein- 
forcement, under  Major  French,  of  the  king's 
89th  foot,  and  in  the  morning  by  another, 
under  Colonel  Alexander  H'Leod,  of  the 
king's  59th.  Resistance  was  now  no  longer 
thought  of,  and  the  resolution  of  Colonel 
Gillespie  had  thus,  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
placed  in  the  possession  of  the  British  the 
city,  fort,  and  batteries,  defended  by  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon. 

Notwithstanding  the  subjugation  of  the 
Dutch  and  French  power,  parts  of  Java 
remained  in  a  disturbed  state.  The  sultan  of 
IDjoejocarta,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and 
intriguing  of  the  native  rainces,  manifested  a 
hostue  disposition  to  the  British  government ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.  Baffles,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  had  prooeeded  in  person 
to  his  court,  soon  alter  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  with  the  hope  of  definitively  fixing  by 
treaty  the  relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  sultan  received  Mr.  Baffles 
surrounded  by  several  thousands  of  his  armed 
followers,  whose  deportment  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  violence.  Creeses  were  un- 
sheathed, and  it  was  plain  that  those  who 
brandished  them  only  waited  for  the  command 
to  use  them  against  their  English  visitors. 
The  command  did  not  issue,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  his  retinue  retired  in 
safety. 

A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  over  the  island  of 
Java  was  acknowledged  by  the  sultan^  and 
the  English  East-India  Company  were  con- 
firmed in  all  the  privileges,  advantagfes^  and 
prerogatives  which  had  been  possessed  by 
the  Dutch  and  French  governments.  To  the 
Company  also  were  tramferred  the  sole  regu- 
lation of  the  duties  and  the  collection  of 
tribute  within  the  dominions  of  the  sultan,  as 
well  as  the  general  adminuitratioa  of  justice 


in  all  cases  where  the  British  interests  were 
concerned. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  before  the  expe- 
dition against  Palimbang.  The  oocapation  of 
the  troops  which  had  been  despatched  Uiither 
seemed  to  afford  the  saltan  of  Djoejocarta  a 
favourable  onportunity  of  evading  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  recently  entered,  ud 
this,  in  the  true  spirit  of  native  policy,  he 
eagerly  embraced.  By  his  agency,  a  oonie- 
deracy  was  formed  of  all  the  native  courts, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  expel  all  European 
settlers,  of  every  country,  and  to  sweep  from 
the  island  every  vestige  of  European  power. 
As  soon  as  the  design  became  appareat^ 
preparations  were  made  for  resisting  it  by 
such  means  as  were  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment; and  in  the  emergency  Colond  Gil- 
lespie opportunely  arrived  from  Palimbuig. 
The  lieutenant-governor  and  the  oommander 
of  the  forces  immediately  prooeeded  to  Djoe- 
jocarta with  such  military  foroe  as  could  be 
collected,  and  hostilities  were  prsdintated  by 
Colonel  Gillespie,  arriving  with  »  reoonnoi- 
tring  party,  unexpectedly  fidling  in  with  a 
large  body  of  the  raltan's  horse. 

As  offensive  measures  had  not  been  deUr- 
mined  on.  Colonel  Gillespie  refrained  from 
attacking  them,  and  endeavoured,  thioogh 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  resident^  to  prevail  npon 
them  to  return  to  the  palaee.  Thej  lor  a 
while  refused,  and  some  stones  were  thrown 
at  the  English  party.  This  outrage  was  not 
repelled,  and  at  length  the  sultan's  troops 
consented  to  retire ;  but^  taking  advantage 
of  the  growing  darkness,  they  again  threw 
stones  at  our  men,  and  a  sergeant  and  four 
dragoons  were  wounded.  This  attack  was 
followed  by  several  others,  and  the  British 
dragoons  were  ultimately  obliged  to  out  their 
way  out  sword  in  hand. 

On  the  following  day  an  attempt  was  msde 
to  negotiate^  but  without  success,  and  it  was 
dear  that  nothing  was  left  but  an  appeal  to 
force.  The  residence  of  the  sultan  was  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  surronnded  by 
a  broad  ditch  with  drawbridges^  possessiitf 
a  strong  high  rampart  with  bastions^  and 
defended  ^y  nearly  one  hundred  |neses  of 
cannon,  in  the  interior  were  numerous 
squares  and  courtyards,  indosed  with  high 
walls,  and  all  defensible.  The  priasipal 
entrance  or  •4tu»e,  in  front,  had  a  doable 
row  of  cannon  noing  the  gate^  and  was  flanked 
with  newly-erected  batteries,  right  and  left. 
Seventeen  thousand  regular  troops  manned 
the  works,  and  an  armed  population  of  mors 
than  a  hundred  thousand  surrounded  the 
palace  for  miles,  and  oooupied  the  walls  and 
fastnesses  along  the  sides  of  the  various  roads. 
The  Dutch  had  erected  a  fort  dose  to  the 
milace,  and  this  was  now  oooupied  by  the 
Britud).  Their  foroe  was  amall^  not  exoeediog 
a  thousand  firdooks ;  but  what  was  wanting 
in  number  was  made  up  by  intrepidi^.  They 
forthwith  oommenced  cannonsding  the  palace ; 
the  fire  was  immediatdy  retumedt  ami  in  the 
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ereaing  th«  sultan  lent  a 
an  nnconditional  suirender. 

In  the  ooane  of  the  night>  Major  Dalton» 
who,  with  a  party  ot  the  Bengal  light  in&ntiy, 
ocenpied  part  of  the  Datoh  town,  between  the 
fort  and  the  palaee^  waa  attacked  four  tiines 
in  aacoeaaion,  but  on  every  oooaaion  repnlaed 
"neaa.     va " 


the  enemy  with  great  ateadin< 
akirmishing  took  place  between  partiea  of  the 
enemy  and  othera  of  our  dragoons^  in  which 
the  latter  diaplayed  remarkable  gallantry. 
The  day  after,  a  detachment  nnder  Colonel 
Alexander  M'Leod,  whoae  arrival  had  been 
anzionaly  expected,  reached  head^qnartera, 
but  their  long  march  and  exposure  to  a 
burning  aan  rendered  aome  lepoae  neoeaaary. 
In  the  efening,  Colonel  Gilleapie  ordered  all 
the  troopa,  both  cavahry  and  infantry,  into  the 
fort,  and  thia  measure  fully  perauaded  the 
aaltan  that  he  had  atruck  the  British  com- 
mander with  terror. 

He  waa  miataken.  No  ajrmptom  of  oon- 
oeaaion  having  been  evinced  by  the  enemy, 
Colonel  Gilleapie  had  determined  on  an  aaaault. 
Two  houra  before  day  the  leadera  of  columns 
received  their  ordera,  and  inatantly  proceeded 
to  execute  them.  The  aaaault  waa  made  by 
eaealade^  and  was  completely  aucceaaful.  Hie 
Britiah  force  quickly  occupied  the  ramparta, 
and  turned  the  euna  of  the  enemy  upon  them- 
aelvea.  The  amtan  waa  taken  in  his  atrong- 
hold.  He  waa  aubsequently  deposed,  and  the 
hereditary  prince  raised  to  the  throne.  The 
other  confbderated  princes  readily  acceded  to 
the  terma  propoeed  to  them.  The  conquest 
of  Java  waa  thua  complete,  and  the  Britiah 
power  was  mramount  tnroughout  the  island. 

The  establishment  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East  without  a  European  rival,  waa  the 
crowning  act  of  Lord  Minto'a  administration, 
and  it  waa  one  of  which  he  had  reason  to  be 
proud.  To  the  inddenta  which  have  been 
already  related  little  need  be  added,  beyond  a 
very  brief  notice  of  aome  of  the  varioua  diplo- 
matic affiftirs  in  which  Lord  Minto  engaged. 
Hia  attention,  aa  Ikr  aa  hia  situation  would 
admit,  waa  sealously  directed  towarda  the 
wise  policy  of  keeping  all  enemies  at  a  dis- 
tance. He  effected  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  ameers  of  Sdnde,  by  which  those 
chiefs  bound  themselvea  not  to  "allow  the 
eatabliahment  of  the  tribe  of  the  French  in" 
their  country.  He  opened  a  communication 
with  Caubul;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  India,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  reigning  sovereign,  by  which 
the  latter  undertook  to  reaiat  any  attempt  of 
the  French  and  Persians  to  pass  through  his 
dominions  into  those  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  government  engaged,  in  return, 
to  provide,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  for  the 
expense  of  such  reristance.  The  king  of  Cau- 
bul was  also  restrained  from  permitting  any 
Frenchman  to  enter  his  territories.  With  the 
same  object  which  suggested  the  mission  to 
Caubul,  Lord  Minto  despatched  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  Peieia»  where  the  French  were 


endeavouring  to  establish  their  influence  with 
great  probability  of  anoceaa^  Almoat  aimul- 
taneouflly  with  the  arrival  of  the  governor- 
general'a  envoy.  Sir  Harford  Jonea  reached 
Persia,  in  the  character  of  a  plenipotentiary 
of  the  British  crown.  By  him  a  treaty  waa 
concluded  binding  the  aovereign  of  Persia  to 
reaiat  the  paaaage  of  any  European  force 
through  hia  country  towarda  Indiia,  and  hia 
Britannic  majeaty  to  furnish  aid  in  caae  Peraia 
should  be  invaded  from  Europe.    In  conse- 

auenoe  of  this  arrangement^  the  emissaries  of 
le  French  in  Peraia  were  dismissed.  With 
some  minor  atatea  engagementa  were  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Minto,  greatly  at  variance 
with  the  then  iaahionable  doctrine  of  non- 
interference, but  the  expediency  of  which  waa 
forced  on  the  mind  of  the  governor-general  by 
the  reaulta  of  his  personal  experience. 

Having  concluded  the  usual  period  of  resi- 
dence, I^rd  Minto  resigned  his  office,  and  late 
in  the  year  1818  proceeded  to  England.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  a  long  enjoyment  of 
that  repose  to  which  men  look  as  the  termina- 
tion and  reward  of  public  services,  his  death 
having  taken  place  within  a  few  weeks  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country.  Before  his  depar- 
ture firom  India,  his  serrices  had  been  honour- 
ably acknowledged  by  hia  elevation  to  an  earl- 
dom. 

The  administration  of  the  eari  of  Minto  waa 
diatinguished  by  great  moderation,  but  it  waa 
mark«l  alao  by  very  considerable  ability  and 
energy.  The  une  of  policy  inceasantly  pressed 
upon  him  from  home  was  that  of  peaces  and 
he  laboured  assiduously  to  preserve  it.  But 
he  waa  not  insensible  to  the  peculiarities  of 
our  situation  in  India,  surrounded  by  those 
who  regarded  us  as  hostile  intruders:  he  per* 
ceived  that  adherence  to  neutrality  might  be 
carried  too  &r  for  national  interest,  no  leaa 
than  for  national  honour;  and  hia  viewa  on 
subjecta  which,  soon  after  his  retirement,  be- 
came of  vital  importance,  were  apparently  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  of  hia  successor.  In 
England  he  had  been  deeply  impreaaed  with 
the  viewa  and  principles  of  those  who  trembled 
lest  their  country  should  be  too  powerful  in 
the  East,  and  its  beneficial  influence  be  too 
widely  extended  there.  The  solid  good  aenae, 
of  which  he  poaseased  ao  large  a  portion,  en- 
abled him  suDsequently  to  perceive  the  im- 
practicability of  maintaining  these  views  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  British  empire.  He  became  fully  con- 
scious of  the  inapplicability  to  our  situation  in 
India  of  that  timid  and  indecisive  policy  which 
was  prevalent  in  England;  he  had  the  candour 
to  avow  his  convictions,  and  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  was  not  without  effect  in  the  most 
influential  Quarters.  His  mistakes  and  failures 
may  fiurly  be  attributed  less  to  himself  than 
to  public  opinion  in  England,  which  overawed 
and  controlled  him.  The  outrages  of  the  Pin- 
darries,  the  encroachments  of  the  Ghoorkaa, 
and  the  insolence  of  the  Burmese,  attracted 
hia  attention;  but  he  waited  for  encourage- 
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tnent  from  borne  to  detennine  him  to  grapple 
with  them.  IjbiB,  the  most  ezoeptiooable 
part  of  his  policy,  moit  be  attributed  to  oon- 
BtitutionaJ  caution.  The  most  brilliant^  as 
well  as  yaluable,  acts  of  his  goyernment  were 
the  well-planned  and  sucoeesful  ezneditions 
afltinst  the  enemy's  poseessions  in  the  East. 
He  here  showed  that  be  understood  his 
country's  ioteresta^  and  he  acted  upon  his  oon- 


yictions  with  yigonr  and  dedsion.  Upon  the 
whole,  though  one  or  two  of  those  who  baye 
occupied  the  same  high  station  with  bimaelf 
haye  left  behind  them  a  reputation  more  bril- 
liant and  daszling,  that  of  the  earl  of  Minto 
rests  on  a  basis  of  substantial  seryioe,  and  ho 
well  deseryes  to  be  held  in  remembrance  as 
one  of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  India. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

ACTS  BXLATING  TO  VHB  lASI-nnDIA  OOMFANT— MIimnBS  DBTBBXDni  TO  TBBOW  ORH  THI 
INDIA  TRADS— OOMXITTn  OF  fiOUSB  OF  OOIOCONB  ON  THB  AFFAIB8  OF  TBI  OOMPANT — 
IVIDSNCB  CALLBD— DIBCUSfilON  IN  HOUBB  OF  L0BD8— DKBATI8  IN  THB  COXXOKS— BB80- 
LUTIONB  XOVBD  BT  LOBD  0A8TLBBBAOH—BILL  XVBNTUALLT  PABBBD. 


It  has  been  seen  that,  from  a  feeble  and  ob- 
scure association  of  traders,  the  East-India 
Company  had,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
come the  lords  of  a  yast  territory,  and  the 
dominant  power  in  the  field  of  Indian  politics. 
They  had  attained  this  high  position  under 
the  license  of  the  British  Crown ;  but  beyond 
this  their  obligations  to  the  goyernment  of 
their  country  were  few.  It  was  to  the  talents 
and  intrepidity  of  their  own  servants  that  they 
were  indebted  for  the  commanding  situation 
which  they  held ;  and  the  extraordinary  ability 
displayed  by  men  educated  upon  ordinary  prin- 
ciples and  taken  from  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  may  be  reoeiyed  as  eyidence,  that  the 
natiye  yigour  of  the  English  character  will 
manifest  itself  under  any  circumstances  which 
afford  room  for  its  display. 

The  struggles  of  the  Company  in  Parliament 
and  by  priyats  negotiation,  to  preserye  a  por- 
tion of  the  power  and  influence  which  they  had 
achieyed,  and  to  counteract  the  growing  appe- 
tite of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  appro- 
priate them,  have  been  detailed  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  to  the  year  1784,  when 
that  peculiar  form  of  carrying  on  the  goyern- 
ment of  India,  which  has  ever  since  prevailed, 
was  first  established.  In  1798  the  aoproach- 
ing  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Company's  government  and  exclusive 
trade  rendered  necessary  some  legislative  pro- 
vision to  meet  the  event;  and  an  act  was 
accordingly  passed,  continuing  both  the  go- 
vernment and  trade  to  the  Company  for  a  rar- 
ther  term  of  twenty  years,  commencing  from 
the  1st  of  March,  1794.  The  pUn  of  govern- 
ment adopted  in  1784  was  substantially  re- 
enacted;  but  the  ministry,  which  nine  years 
before  hod  ostentatiously  professed  to  renounce 
patronage  in  connection  with  the  government 
of  India,  now  evinced  an  inclination  to  abate 
somewhat  of  the  sternness  of  their  resolve. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
had  previously  been  unsalaried.  A  portion  of 
them,  on  whom  it  may  be  presumed  the  main 
weight  of  business  was  to  deyolve,  were  no 
longer  to  remain  in  so  unsatisfMstoiy  a  posi- 


tion. Some  additional  restraint  was  laid  on 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  make 
pecuniary  grants,  and  the  Company  were  re- 
quired to  reserve  a  specified  amount  of  ton- 
nage, at  regulated  rates  of  freight^  for  the  use 
of  private  merchants,  to  whom  the  right  of 
trading  with  India  was  now  for  the  first  time 
conceded ;  the  amount  to  be  increased,  if  ne- 
cessary, under  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. The  trade  with  China  was  cod- 
tinued  to  the  Company  without  invasion. 
This  state  of  things  continued  undisturbed  till 
the  session  of  1818,  when  the  battle  for  the 
retention  of  the  government  of  India  and  of 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  had  again  to  be 
fought 

On  eveiy  occasion  when  the  East-India 
Company  had  sought  a  renewal  of  their  privi- 
leges, their  claims  had  been  resisted ;  but  the 
grounds  of  resistance  were  not  always  the  same 
with  those  taken  in  1818.  Men  will  always 
be  anxious  to  participate  in  a  trade  which  they 
believe  to  be  profitable,  and  they  will  never 
be  unable  to  suggest  plausible  reasons  for  ac- 
ceding to  their  wishes.  But  the  principle!  of 
which  Adam  Smith,  though  not  the  author, 
was  the  great  disseminator,  furnished  new 
weapons  for  combating  all  exclusive  privileges 
of  tnde,  and  afforded  the  means  of  concealing 
the  interested  motives  of  the  opponents  under 
the  guise  of  soienoe. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  government  and 
trade  of  India  were  to  be  oontinned  in  the 
Company  gave  rise  to  inquiiy  and  discussion 
for  sevend  years  before  the  expiration  of  tbe 
old  act.  In  1808  some  correspondence  took 
place  on  the  subject  between  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors;  and  very 
early  in  the  following  year  it  was  intimated 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  not  prepared 
to  concur  in  an  application  to  Pariiameot  fior 
a  renewal  of  those  restrictions  by  which  the 
trade  with  India  had  been  hitherto  limited. 
This  intimation  was,  of  oourse,  little  agreeable 
to  the  Company.  A  variety  of  arguments 
were  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
innoTation;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  "the  loss 
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of  the  lodian  monopoly,  snch  u  it  wu  left  by 
the  act  of  1793,  would  lead,  hj  no  slow  pro- 
oesa^  to  the  entire  subyenion  or  the  Company 
both  in  their  oommeroial  and  political  capacity, 
and  of  that  ayatem  which  the  legislature  had 
appointed  for  the  goyemment  of  India:  of 
which  system  the  Company  formed  an  integral 
and  essential  part.** 

During  these  discussions,  a  parliamentaiy 
committee  was  engaged  in  an  elaborate  inyesti- 
gation  of  all  the  great  branchesof  the  Company's 
affairs;  and  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  reports  of  the  committee 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  before  the 
question  of  renewal  was  brought  forward,  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  was  suspended 
for  a  considerable  period.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1811  it  was  resumed.  The  opening  of 
the  trade  with  India,  generally,  to  British 
merchants  and  British  ships,  was  again  laid 
down  by  ministers,  as  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  negotiation  for  continuing  to  the 
Company  any  portion  of  its  powers  could  be 
conducted.  Tne  clamour  from  without  ex- 
cused, in  the  judffment  of  trading  politicians, 
the  pertinacity  of  ministers ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  mercantile  and  manu£M$turing 
world  appeared  to  look  upon  the  East  in  the 
light  in  which  it  had  been  represented  by  the 
writers  of  &ble,  and  to  regard  an  introduction 
to  it  as  a  passport  to  the  possession  of  un- 
measured wealth.  Though  the  sober  habits 
of  men  of  business  would  lead  us  to  a  different 
belief,  experience  shows  that  no  class  of  men 
are  more  open  to  the  influence  of  such  delu- 
sions. 

The  denunciation  of  monopoly  formed  the 
principal  ground  of  attack  upon  the  commer- 
cial pviTileffes  of  the  Company ;  and  on  this 
point  no  defence  was  offered.  Monopolies 
generally  were  given  up ;  but  some  attempts 
were  made  to  show  that  they  might  be  tole- 
rated under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  de- 
finite periods  of  time ;  and  further,  that»  as 
the  trade  with  India  was  then  carried  on,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Company  was  not  a  very 
dose  one.  On  the  part  of  the  assailants,  the 
principlo  that  all  monopolies  are  injurious  was 
fortified  by  ikUegations  of  particular  evils,  sup- 
posed to  result  from  that  of  the  East-India 
Company.  Manu&cturers  of  various  articles 
declared  themselves,  as  well  as  the  country 
wronged,  by  beins  restrained  from  pouring 
an  unlimited  supply  of  their  various  commo- 
dities into  India;  and  such  restraint  being 
S renounced  "humiliating  to  individuals,  and 
egrading  to  the  national  character,"  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  ''a  national  griev 
ance." 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  not  to  say 
one  of  the  most  amusing,  charjees  against  the 
monopoly  was,  that  "  it  cooled  the  ardour  of 
generous  and  liberal  competition."  The  gene- 
rosity and  liberality  of  commercial  competition 
gave  rise  to  those  sanguinary  scenes  in  the 


such  distinguished  actors.  The  generosity 
and  liberality  of  commercial  competition,  as 
manifested  in  the  slave-trade,  deluged  Africa 
with  blood  and  covered  Europe  with  guilt. 
And  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  commer- 
cial competition  are  now  strikingly  set  forth 
in  the  factory  system  of  England,  under  which 
the  happiness  of  myriads  of  human  beings, 
through  time  and  eternity,  is  sacrificed  to  the 
Moloch  of  manu£&ctures ;  the  wages  doled 
out  to  the  wretched  victims,  during  their  brief 
career  of  life,  being,  in  hict,  not  the  reward  of 
labour,  but  the  price  of  blood.  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  triumphs  of  a  generous  and  liberal  com- 
mercial competition. 

The  Company  replied  by  affirming,  that  the 
paramount  object  of  any  new  arrangement 
for  India  ought  not  to  be  commercial,  but 
political ;  and  that  the  commercial  monopoly 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  for  the  government 
of  India ;  that  the  Company's  territorial  rights 
could  only  be  enjoyed  through  the  medium  of 
coDunercial  privileges ;  and  that  no  provision 
made  for  securing  them  could  be  compatible 
with  the  entire  opening  of  the  Eastern  trade. 
These  assertions  were  clearly  erroneous :  the 
territorial  claims  of  the  Company  were  quite 
distinct  from  their  commeroiM  privileges ;  and 
there  could  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  reten- 
tion of  the  one  after  the  other  had  been 
relinquished.  Experience,  too,  has  shown, 
that  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company 
are  not  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  at 
its  authority  in  India. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  Company 
pressed  the  necessity  of  retaining  theur  trade 
as  an  instrument  for  exercising  their  functions 
of  government,  was  the  result  of  a  conviction 
long  cherished,  though  proved  by  the  test  of 
experiment  to  be  unwarranted.  The  trade  of 
the  Company  was  regarded  by  them  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  support  of  the  financial  ope- 
rations required  by  tne  relative  circumstances 
of  Great  Britain  and  India.  They  viewed  it 
not  only  as  the  best,  but  the  only  practicable 
channel  of  remittance,  and  without  it  they 
apprehended  that  the  means  of  conveying 
from  India  the  funds  required  to  be  provided 
in  this  country  would  fail. 

They  were  more  fortunate  in  referring  to 
their  own  exertions  to  effsct  the  introduction 
and  consumption  of  European  commoditiea— 
exertions  made  through  a  long  series  of  vears, 
with  great  perseverance  and  extraordinary 
seal ;  to  their  labours  in  upholding  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  in  India,  against 
European  rivalship  and  native  jealousy ;  to 
the  magnificent  empire  which  they  had  added 
to  the  British  dominions ;  and  to  the  great 
wealth  which  flowed  into  this  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  spirited  and  judicious  policy. 
Alter  enumerating  some  of  these  advantages 
in  one  of  their  official  papers,  they  emphaticMly 
and  justly  added,  with  reference  to  the  chaigea 
of  their  opponents — "  Such  are  the  injuries. 


East  in  which  the  Portuguese  and  Dutdbi  were  the  grievanoes^  the  eiilft— «aoh  the  degnula- 
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tion,  wMob  the  East -India  Companj  have 
brought  on  the  oonntry." 

Hie  debts  and  embamssments  of  the  Com- 
pany afforded  a  ground  of  accusation  peculiarly 
calculated  to  render  them  unpopulMr,  and  of 
course  they  were  not  forgotten.  The  answer 
of  the  Company  was  to  the  effect,  that  they 
bad  never  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  aid  to  sapport  their  own  establishments ; 
but  that  their  applications  had  been  in  con- 
sequence of  levies  made  by  goTemment,  on 
the  score  of  a  right  to  participate  in  the  terri- 
torial revenues ;  or  for  the  pu]^>ose  of  obtuning 
reimbursement  of  immense  sums  disbursed  for 
the  state  in  military  expeditions — sums  yery 
tardily  acknowledged^  and  not  then  fhlly  paid ; 
OP  to  enable  the  Company  to  meet  the  trans- 
fsr  to  this  country  of  Indian  territorial  debt, 
the  increase  of  which  was  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Company,  but  to  bis  Majesty*s  govern 
ment  and  to  Parliament.  There  was  much  in 
these  statements  that  deserved  consideration  ; 
but  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  truth,  that  when 
either  individuals  or  societies  expend  their 
fbnds  for  the  public  benefit,  they  rarely  meet 
with  much  gratitude  in  return. 

PoUtioal  economy  did  not  furnish  the  whole 
of  the  arguments  by  which  the  privileges  of 
the  Company  were  assailed  :  the  higher  science 
of  natural  law  was  invoked  to  the  same  end. 
A  full  and  free  right  to  trade  with  all  coun< 
tries  and  people  in  amity  with  the  British 
crown  was  asserted  to  be  "  the  natural  birth- 
right and  inheritance  of  the  people  of  this 
empire,  of  eveiy  subject  of  it,  and  of  every 
port  in  it."  What  may  be  "the  natural 
birthright  and  inheritance  **  of  a  "  port,"  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  determine  ;  and  if 
the  assertion  be  tiJ^en  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  probably  meant,  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  a  position  so  wild  merited 
any  answer  at  all.  If  it  did,  the  Company 
gave  it  a  very  proper  one  by  observing,  that 
men  living  in  society  must  submit  to  the  laws 
of  society,  and  to  restraints  upon  what  is  called 
their  natural  liberty,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  legislature,  the  public  interest  demands  it ; 
that  the  Indian  monopoly  was  established 
because  it  was  thought  beneficial ;  that  it  had 
been  continued  on  the  same  principle,  and  that 
its  abolition,  or  further  retention,  must  be  a 
question  purely  prudential.  In  urging  their 
plea  of  natural  right,  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Company  endeavoured  to  make  a  special 
case.  Their  principle,  it  was  alleged,  became 
strengthened  by  its  application  to  countries 
acquired  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  and 
valour  of  the  forces  of  his  Majesty.  The 
countries,  however,  with  which  they  wished 
to  trade,  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  acquired 
and  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  the  Company 
and  the  valour  of  their  servants,  and  altogether 
under  the  exclusive  powers  and  privilege 
which  it  was  now  desired  to  abrogate. 

A  plausible,  and  not  altogether  an  unreason- 
able, objection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Company's  privileges  was  founded  on  the  fact, 


that  the  existing  system  gave  advantages  to 
foreigners  which  were  denied  to  British  mer- 
chants, and  that  the  Americans  especially  had 
availed  themselves  of  these  advantages  to 
secure  the  markets  of  Europe,  South  America^ 
and  the  West  Indies.  From  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, also,'  an  inference  vras  drawn  in 
favour  of  general  freedom  of  trade.  The  Com- 
pany answered,  that  the  connection  of  the 
Americans  with  the  Indian  seas  was  formed 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  their 
success  in  the  market  of  Europe  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  political  state  of  that  part  of 
the  world. 

The  necessity  for  the  dumants  finding  new 
channels  of  enterprise ;  the  misery  of  the 
manufiicturers,  occasioned  by  their  exclusion 
from  the  continent  of  Europe ;  the  certainty 
of  finding  a  remedy  in  the  unbounded  field 
which  the  trade  to  the  East  would  open  to 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industiy — theaei, 
and  similar  topics,  furnished  another  class  of 
arguments,  which  were  pressed  with  extra- 
ordinary pertinacity  by  those  who  conceived 
they  had  interests  hostUe  to  those  of  the  Com- 
pany. It  was  answered,  with  much  cahnness 
and  moderation,  that  any  great  extension  of 
the  trade  with  India  must  take  phu»  very 
gradually ;  that,  consequently,  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it  must  be  very  distant ;  and 
that,  though  it  might  be  very  easy  to  send  out 
to  India  Urge  quantities  of  goods,  it  might 
not  be  equally  easy  to  obtain  returns. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  opinions 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  correct.  The  trade 
which  succeeded  the  act  of  181S  has  been  little 
beneficisJ  to  England,  while  to  India  it  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  positively  injurious. 
The  petitioners  for  an  open  trade  had,  how- 
ever, made  up  their  minds  to  its  advantages^ 
and,  further,  that  they  were  destined  to  enjoy 
them ;  for  it  was  urged,  as  a  reason  for  ex- 
tending the  trade  to  the  outports,  that  at 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  the  docks  had  been  en- 
larged in  anticipation  of  the  concession.  This 
specimen  of  commercial  confidence  is  per- 
haps without  paralleL 

buch  were  the  principal  arguments  bv  which 
the  advocates  of  free  and  of  regulated  trade, 
respectively,  supported  their  opinions.  But 
the  question  was  virtually  decided  before  the 
discussion  commenced.  The  principles  of  free 
trade  had  made  too  great  progress  for  minis- 
ters to  venture  to  resist  them  without  exer- 
cising a  degree  of  magnanimity  seldom  ac- 
quired or  retained  amid  the  haunts  of  ofiBce. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1818,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  to  consider  of  the  a&irs  of 
the  East-India  Company;  and  the  various 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  having 
been  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to  expound  the 
plan  which  he  had  to  propose  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  term  for 
which  the  charter  vnis  to  be  renewed  was 
twenty  years.    The  Company  were  to  retain 
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for  that  term  the  ezdnrive  trade  to  China,  but 
the  trade  with  India  was  to  be  thrown  open 
on  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  be  confined 
to  ships  of  a  certain  amonnt  of  tonnage ;  the 
trade  ontward  was  to  be  open  to  all  the  ports  of 
the  empire,  bat  the  homeward-boond  trade  to 
be  restricted  to  certain  ports,  to  be  hereafter 
named.  The  Company  were  to  be  left  in  fnll 
possession  of  the  power  of  deportation,  to 
enable  them  to  remove  from  India  individnals 
whose  condnot  or  intentions  thej  might  find 
or  suspect  to  be  dangerous ;  and  this  power 
his  lordship  held  to  be  sufficient  to  calm  anj 
apprehension  that  might  be  excited  by  the 
noility  of  commercial  intercourse  about  to  be 
^staUlisbed.  It  was  also  proposed  to  continue 
to  them  the  command  of  the  natiye  army,  as, 
after  mature  consideration,  ministers  were  of 
opinion,  that  to  separate  the  command  of 
the  army  from  the  ciyil  administration  of 
India  would  be  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
flovemment.  The  question,  it  might  have 
been  thought^  oould  scarcely  require  mature 
oonsideration,  or,  indeed,  any  consideration 
•tall. 

At  eyeiy  suocessiTe  airangement,  the  Com- 
pany had  been  caUed  upon  to  sacrifice  some 
portion  of  their  authority  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  of  course  the  present  could  not 
be  suffered  to  form  an  exception.  Tlie  Crown 
previously  possessed  the  power  of  recall ;  but, 
under  the  pretence  that  this  was  an  invidious 
exercise  of  prerogative,  it  was  proposed  to 
render  the  sign  manual  of  the  Crown  necessary 
to  the  validi^  of  certain  appointments.  One 
of  the  most  important  and  most  beneficial 
of  the  contemplated  changes  applied  to  the 
defiBOta  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  in 
India  had  hitherto  been  deprived  of  those 
rites  of  the  church,  the  aaministration  of 
which  appertains  exclusively  to  the  episcopai 
function,  and  the  clergy  had  been  left  without 
superintendence  or  control.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  bishop  for 
India>  and  three  archdeacons  to  superintend 
the  chaplains  of  the  different  settlements. 
Lord  Castlereagh  embodied  the  principal  points 
of  his  speech  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  and 
concluded  by  moving  them. 

The  ministry,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  all  ministries  who  feel  or  think  them- 
selves strong,  was  disposed  to  carry  the  ques- 
tion with  a  high  hand.  Some  members  sug- 
gested that,  in  so  important  a  matter,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  hear  the  evidence  of  persons 
whose  opinions,  on  the  grounds  of  acknow- 
ledged ability  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
IncSa,  were  entitled  to  Attention.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh objected,  and  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
leal  for  the  success  of  the  ministerial  measure 
was  quickened  "by  the  fiiot  of  his  holding  a 
brief  for  the  great  commercial  town  of  Liver- 
pool, which  he  represented,  was  surprised  that 
any  one  should  think  it  necessary  to  hear  evi- 
dence, when  the  question  was  one  of  free 
trade.    The  sense  of  the  House,  however,  was 


strongly  in  &vour  of  hearing  evidence,  and 
the  ministers  acqaieseed,  fearing  that  they 
were  unable  BuocessfuUy  to  oppose. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  committee  was 
resumed  and  evidence  called.  The  first  wit- 
ness  was  a  man  rendered  eminent  by  his  career 
in  India,  and  no  less  so  by  the  long  and 
harassing  judicial  proceedings  which  awaited 
him  at  home.  It  was  Warren  Hastings,  then 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  examina- 
tion was  of  some  length,  and  related  to  varioaa 
subjects — the  settlement  of  Europeans,  the 
demand  for  British  commodities,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  religion.  To  the 
first  he  expressed  himself  strongly  opposed : 
he  apprehended  great  injury  and  oppression 
to  the  natives,  and  regarded  the  indiscrimi- 
nate admission  of  Europeans  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
safety  of  the  Company.  This  opinion,  he 
averred,  he  had  lonff  maintained,  and  he  ex* 
pressed  himself  anxious  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  biassed  by  his 
obligations  to  the  Company.  With  this  view, 
he  stated  that,  twenty  years  before,  when  the 
privileges  of  the  East-India  Company  were 
under  discussion,  he  spontaneously  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  churman  of  the  Court  of  Direc* 
tors,  in  which  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  the  irruption  of  British 
adventurers  into  India.  A  clause  having  been 
inserted  in  the  act,  permitting  strangers  to 
reside  by  license,  he  addressed  a  second  letter 
to  the  chairs,  remonstrating  against  it»  as 
likely  to  produce  greater  misohiefe  than  even 
the  permission  of  indiscriminate  residence; 
because  the  favoured  parties  would  appear  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  Company,  and  would 
thereby  possess  an  influence  which  no  man 
would  dare  to  resist ;  while  a  body  of  adven- 
turers without  privilege  would  be  under  the 
jealous  eye  of  government,  and  naturally  ex- 
cite its  attention.  In  a  still  more  recent  letter, 
he  had  repeated  these  opinions. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  probable  demand 
for  British  commodities,  Mr.  Hastings  was 
less  decided,  but  he  thought  it  woold  be  incon- 
siderable. It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  trade 
between  India  and  EnffUmd,  as  then  regulated, 
was  far  more  beneficial  to  both  countries  than 
if  perfbctiy  free.  Being  reminded  that,  in  a 
review  of  the  state  of  Bengal,  which  he  had 
written  some  years  before,  he  had  said,  "that 
although  we  had  been  so  long  in  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  yet  we  had  not 
been  able  so  far  to  change  our  ideas  with  our 
situation  as  to  quit  the  contracted  views  of 
monopolists,"  and  that  in  the  same  work  he 
had  insisted  upon  it,  as  a  fixed  and  incontro- 
vertible principle,  that  commerce  could  only 
flourish  when  free  and  equal,  he  professed  not 
to  reooUect  the  words  alluded  to,  but  to  have 
no  doubt  of  their  being  correotiy  quoted ;  and 
added,  that  he  did  not  come  tiiere  to  defend 
his  own  inconsistencies — ^that  if  he  had  ever 
expressed  such  opinions  he  then  abjured  them 
^-that  his  present  sentimentB  were  widely  dif- 
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fereni — and  tbui  he  oonld  not  say  when  he 
changed  them. 

Od  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity in  India,  the  opinions  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hastings  were  singularly  yagueand  undecided. 
On  the  proposed  episcopal  establishment  he 
expressed  himself  with  an  equal  degree  of 
oracular  darkness ;  and,  for  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  a  clergyman,  he  certainly  evinced  a 
most  philosophic  indifference,  both  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  Christianity  and  the  welfiire 
of  the  Protestant  episcopal  church.  On  the 
whole,  he  did  little  for  the  elaoidation  of  the 
various  questions  before  the  House,  and  his 
answers  were  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much 
as  the  pompons  and  inflated  language  in 
which  they  were  conveyed.  Age  had  probably 
clouded  his  faculties,  and  the  failings  of  a  man 
of  fourscore  years  claim  indulgence.  But  in 
the  -vigour  of  his  mental  strength,  Warren 
Hastinffs  was  a  man  of  expedients,  not  of 
priociplet.  His  last  public  exhibition,  though 
leeble,  was  not  uncharacteristic.  To  himself,  at 
least)  the  occasion  must  have  been  gratifying, 
from  its  having  called  forth  a  spontaneous  and 
almost  unanimouA  indication  of  respect  from 
the  House. 

Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  other  witnesses  of  dis- 
tinguished chmcter,  were  examined;  and 
their  evidence,  on  the  whole,  tended  rather 
to  support  the  views  of  the  Company  than 
those  of  the  ministers.  After  being  pei> 
severed  in  for  some  days,  the  mode  of  in- 
vestigation originally  adopted  was  suddenly 
abandoned.  Ministers  either  found,  as  they 
alleged,  that  the  time  of  the  House  was  too 
much  occupied,  or  the  affiiir  was  taking  a 
tendency  opposed  to  that  which  they  desired. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  Lord  Castlereagh,  after 
complaining  of  delay  and  inconvenience,  and 
referring  to  a  precedent  to  authoruse  the  course 
he  was  about  to  recommend,  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  examine 
witnesses,  and  report  the  minutes  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Robert  Thornton  opposed  the  motion,  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  as  did  also  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Astell,  the  last-named  gentleman  de- 
nouncing the  proposal  as  an  attempt  to  smother 
the  remainder  of  the  Company's  case.  Mr. 
Canning,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
towns  most  interested  in  destroying  the  Com- 
pany's privileges,  supported  the  motion.  It 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Tiemey  and  Mr.  Pon- 
Bonby,  leading  members  of  the  opposition ; 
the  former  of  wh^m  insinuated  a  charge  of 
unfiumess  against  the  ministry.  On  a  division, 
the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  select  com- 
mittee met  on  the  15th,  and  continued  to  sit, 
notwithstanding  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  holidays. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  question  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Company  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Upper  House.  On  the  80th  of  March, 
the  eail  of  Buckinghamshire,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  announced,  that 
though  a  difierent  oonxse  had  formerly  been 


adopted,  it  had  been  deemed  advisable,  in  the 

E resent  instance,  that  the  resolutions  which 
ad  been  laid  before  the  Commons  should  also 
be  presented  to  their  lordships,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  should,  with  all  the 
documents  before  it,  proceed  to  the  hearing 
of  any  evidence  which  might  be  oflfered. 
Lord  Grenville  having  suggested  a  select 
committee  as  more  advisable,  Lord  Liverpool, 
the  premier,  immediately  assented,  and  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  suoh  committee 
having  been  made,  it  v^as  carried  without  a 
division.  On  the  5th,  the  select  committee  of 
the  Lords  met,  and  proceeded  to  hear  evi- 
dence. As  in  the  Commons,  the  first  witneas 
called  was  Warren  Hastings.  His  answers  t^ 
the  questions  pnt  to  him  were  of  extraordi- 
nary length,  but  added  little  or  nothing  in 
substanoe  to  the  evidence  which  he  had  given 
before  the  Lower  House.  Some  further  oti- 
dence  was  heard,  and  on  the  9th,  an  animated 
debate  took  place,  on  a  motion  made  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  for  the  production  of 
certain  papers  connected  with  the  inquiry  in 
which  the  House  was  engaged.  The  noble 
marquis  introduced  the  motion  by  a  very  long 
and  elaborate  speech,  decidedly  in  favour  of 
re-establishing  the  power  of  the  Company, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  grovemment  d 
India,  but  to  the  exclusive  privueges  of  trade 
which  they  enjoyed.  He  supported  his  opinion 
by  appealing  to  what  the  Company  haa  done 
— to  their  banishment  of  foreign  influence  and 
intrigue — ^to  the  consolidation  of  institutions 
and  authorities — to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  and  especially  to  the 
state  of  tranquillity  in  which  those  oountriea 
had  been  placed — the  Deccan,  for  instance^ 
and  the  provinces  north  of  Mysore — ^which, 
in  all  previous  times,  had  been  oonstantlj^ 
exposed  to  war  and  devastation.  This  testi- 
mony was  important,  because  it  could  not  be 
but  the  result  of  oool  and  deliberate  convic- 
tion. Personally,  the  marquis  of  Welledey 
had  at  that  time  little  cause  £or  bestowing 
panegyric  on  the  Company. 

After  Lord  Buckinehamshire  had  spoken 
in  defence  of  ^e  conduct  of  ministen,  Lord 
Grenville  deUvered  his  opinions  at  great 
length.  He  considered  all  former  arrange- 
ments relating  to  the  government  and  com- 
merce of  India  only  as  experiments,  and  not 
always  successful  ones ;  at  beet  only  calculated 
for  a  limited  duration,  never  permanent,  nor 
even  meant  for  permanence.  He  wished  not 
to  perpetuate  these  anomalons  and  imperfeei 
arrangements,  but  he  believed  the  time  had 
not  arrived  when  any  final  regulation  oould 
be  safely  established.  Whatever  was  now 
done  should  be  temporaiy,  and  he  objected  to 
the  part  of  the  ministerial  plan  which  pro- 
posed that  the  arrangements  now  entered  into 
should  be  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  yean. 
He  regarded  the  claims  of  the  East-India 
Company  as  nothing,  and  argued  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  British  parliament  was  to  oonsnlt 
the  welfiue  of  the  oonntiy  fi>r  which  it  waa 
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called  upon  to  leglaUte.  Kezt  to  this  object 
in  importance  wiis  the  interest  of  our  own 
country  which  was  deeply  implicated  in  the 
diflcuBsion.  Taking  his  stand  npon  these  prin- 
ciples, he  considered  both  the  plan  or  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  for  reinvesting  the  Com- 
pany with  all  their  privileges,  and  that  of 
ministers  for  divesting  them  of  a  portion,  as 
highly  questionable.  He  was  friendly  to  a 
frM  trade,  but  he  could  not  hope  that  a  com- 
petition, in  which  the  whole  influence  of  the 
government^  territory^  and  revenue  of  India 
would  be  arrayed  against  the  unprotected 
enterprise  of  individual  adventurers,  could 
either  deserve  the  name  of  free  trade  or 
insure  its  advantages. 

His  lordship  reprobated  the  union  of  the 
characters  of  merchant  and  sovereign,  which 
he  alleged  to  be  opposed  to  all  authority  and 
condemned  bv  all  experience.  He  would  not 
admit  that  the  improved  condition  of  India 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  Company,  but 
claimed  the  praise  for  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  public  councils  of  the  state.  For 
twenty  years  after  the  Company  acquired  the 
dewannee,  India^  he  said,  was  so  constantly 
ill-governed  as  to  compel  the  forcible  inter- 
position of  Parliament ;  and  good  government 
commenced  only  in  the  year  1784,  when  the 
power  of  controlling  the  Company  was  vested 
in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown.  It 
is  observable^  that  this  was  the  precise  period 
at  which  Lord  Grenville  and  the  party  with 
which  he  then  acted  commenced  a  long  official 
career. 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  was 
for  transferring  the  government  to  the  Crown 
altogether.  He  thought  that  arrangements 
might  easily  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
patronage,  by  which  all  danger  of  unduly  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  ministers  might  be 
avoided;  but  he  did  not  state  that  he  had 
not  thought  so  in  1784,  when  he  opposed  and, 
with  his  colleagues,  succeeded  in  throwing 
out  the  £ftr-fiunea  India  Bill  of  the  Coalition 
ministry,  because  it  deprived  the  Company  of 
its  patronage.  The  plan  of  which  his  lordship 
was  the  advocate  went  to  put  up  the  civil 
appointments  for  competition  among  certain 
public  schools,  and  to  appropriate  the  military 
appointments  to  the  sons  of  deceased  officers. 
Lord  Grenville,  adverting  to  the  China  trade, 
condemned  the  intention  of  ministers  to  con- 
tinue the  monopoly  to  the  Company.  He 
apprehended  that  when  the  India  trade  was 
thrown  open  it  would  be,  in  hat,  impracticable 
to  preserve  the  Chinese  monopoly,  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  China  would  be  brought  down  in 
country  vessels  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
Eastern  ArchipeUgo  that  our  merchants  might 
choose. 

Lord  Grenville  made  some  observations  on 
minor  topics  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  and  the  debate  was  closed  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  briefly  defended  the  line  taken 
by  ministers.  The  motion  for  papers  not  being 
resisted  was^   of  coune,  carried  without  a 


division ;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  only  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  the 
Peers  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  principal 
question. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Grenville  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  remarkable  that  was  made. 
The  sweeping  doctrines  which  he  avowed 
were,  perhaps^  at  that  time,  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers  ;  but)  of  ail  men,  they  were  least  to  be 
expected  from  the  noble  baron  who  gave  them 
the  weight  of  his  authority.  Lord  Grenville 
had  been  long  on  the  political  stage,  and  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  must  alike  have  as- 
tonished bis  friends  and  his  foes.  His  political 
course  had  hitherto  been  guided  by  expediency, 
not  by  abstract  principle.  No  one  had  ever 
suspected  him  of  oeing  a  theorist,  and  the  robe 
of  tne  philosopher  was  assumed  too  late  in  life 
to  be  worn  with  either  ease  or  grace.  It  was 
an  incongruous  covering  for  a  man  who  had 
become  grey  in  habits  of  official  intrigue^  and 
whose  political  life  and  liberal  doctrines  were 
bitter  satires  on  each  other. 

Independently  of  his  general  character,  there 
were  some  particular  incidents  in  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  career  which  certunly  did  not  lend  any 
weight  to  his  advocacy  of  the  destruction  of 
the  East-India  Company.  He  had,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  zealous  of  that  party  which,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  at  their  head,  had  succeeded,  in  1784^ 
in  displacing  the  Coalition  ministry,  solely  on 
the  ground  of  their  contemplated  violation  of 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. Some  years  afterwards  he  had,  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  given  his  consent  to  an  act 
which  continued  to  the  Company  that  mono- 
poly and  that  power  which  he  now  professed 
to  regard  as  so  dangerous.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  political  philosophy  should  have  deferred 
her  visit  to  this  statesman  until  a  period  when 
both  his  mind  and  bodv  were  enfeebled  by  age^ 
and  his  moral  vision  clouded  by  those  feelings 
which  must  attend  a  man  who,  after  passing  a 
Jong  life  in  office,  finds  himself  doomed  to 
linger  out  his  dedining  years  in  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  the  opposition  benches. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  select  com- 
mittee continued  the  examination  of  witnesses 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  house.  This  labour  lasted  much 
longer  than  had  been  expected  ;  but,  having 
been  at  length  concludeo,  the  Commons,  on 
the  81st  of  May,  once  more  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  in 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to  subnut 
an  amended  series  of  resolutions.  The  firsts 
declaring  that  the  privileges  of  the  East-India 
Company  should  continue  for  a  limited  period, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  miffht  be  subse- 
quently modified  or  repealed,  having  been 
moved,  Mr.  Bruo«^  historiographer  of  the 
Company,  entered  into  a  long  and  laboured 
review  of  its  proffress  from  its  inoorooration 
by  Elizabeth,  and  condemned  any  deviation 
firom  the  existing  system  as  replete  with  danger 
2  0 
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He  was  followed,  on  the  same  side,  by  a  far 
more  brilliant  speaker— Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
jnnior,  afterwanla  created  Lord  Glenelg. 
That  goDtleman  glanced  at  the  speech  of  Lord 
GrenyiUe  in  the  Upper  Honse,  and  argned 
that  the  improyement,  which  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  have  taken  place  in  India,  was 
attributable  to  the  Company.  He  denied  that 
the  year  1784  constituted  the  epoch  of  the 
oommencement  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
foundations  of  improvement  were  laid  earlier ; 
and  it  was  not  until  mnch  had  been  done  that 
the  legislature  interfered.  Tlie  king's  govern- 
ment had,  indeed,  subsequently  cooperated 
with  the  Company ;  but  it  did  not  follow,  that, 
because  certain  results  were  produced  by  the 
operation  of  a  complex  system,  the  same  results 
would  follow  if  one  part  of  the  system  were 
removed.  Mr.  Grant's  opinion  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  patronage 
of  Lima  was  delivered  with  much  freedom. 
He  viewed  it  as  altogether  inefficient ;  and 
contended  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  ultimately 
be  the  means  of  effecting  that  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  guard  against,  by  placing  the  patron- 
age at  the  di8p<Mal  of  the  minister  of  the 
C^wn.  He  maintained,  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  existing  system  for  the  government  of 
India  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  in  its  pub- 
lidty — eveiy  man  engaged  in  it  acted  on  a 
conspicuous  theatre.  He  could  hardly  hope 
that  the  rules  of  the  service  would  survive  the 
existence  of  the  Company ;  and  if  they  did, 
their  vigour  and  efficiency  miffht  be  entirely 
superseded.  He  objected,  rarther,  to  the 
suggested  plan  of  patronage,  on  the  ground  of 
its  exdusiveness  ;  and  thought  it  remarkable 
that  a  plan  professing  to  proceed  upon  hostility 
to  all  exclusion,  should  in  itself  involve  a  system 
of  exclusion  the  most  cruel  and  unjust.  To 
confine  the  civil  services  of  India  to  the 
highest  dassee  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
muitary  service  to  the  sons  of  officers  who  had 
follen  in  battle,  was  cutting  off  the  larger 
portion  of  the  British  community  from  a  wide 
and  honourable  field  of  exertion. 

Proceeding  to  the  question  of  the  union  of 
the  political  and  oommerdal  Amctions,  Mr. 
Grant  said,  the  objection  to  the  union  rested 
upon  the  authority  of  a  great  master  of  poli- 
tical economy,  Adam  Smith.  But  it  was  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  the  chaige  had  shifted  its 
ground  sinoe  it  was  first  nu^de.  Dr.  Smith 
objected  to  the  union,  because  he  thought  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  as  merchants,  would 
interfere  with  their  duty  as  sovereigns;  his 
disciples  took  precisely  the  opposite  ground. 
The  merits  of  the  Company,  as  rulers,  were 
admitted ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  they  sacri- 
ficed their  interests,  as  merdiants,  to  their 
duties,  as  sovereigns.  After  all,  the  charge 
rested  upon  assumption.  It  pronounced  the 
junction  of  the  sovereign  and  mercantile  capa- 
cities to  be  ruinous;  but  the  only  instance 
upou  record  of  such  a  junction  was  tiiat  of  the 
East-India  Company,  and  it  seemed  like  beg- 
ging the  question  to  begin  with  laying  down  a 


theory,  and  then  to  reason  firom  this  theory, 
and  pronounce  d  priori  upon  the  only  hct  in 
history  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  To  argue 
that  such  a  mixture  of  fnncUons  most  upon 
theory  be  bad — that  the  system  of  the  East- 
India  Company  is  an  example  of  such  a  mix- 
ture, and  therefore  is  a  pemidous  system — 
such  a  mode  of  arguing  was  assuming  the  very 
point  to  be  ascertain^.  "Political  sdence,** 
said  Mr.  Griant,  **  depends  upon  an  induction 
of  fects.  In  no  case,  therefore,  can  it  be  al- 
lowed to  dose  the  series  of  experiments,  and 
to  declare  definitively  that  for  the  future  no 
practical  results  whatever  shall  shake  an  esta- 
blished doctrine.  Least  of  all  is  this  allow- 
able when  the  doctrine  can  by  possibility  refer 
only  to  a  single  fad,  and  when  that  single  feet 
is  at  war  with  the  doctrine." 

The  expectation  of  a  great  increase  of  com- 
merce, flowing  from  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  India,  Mr.  Grant  considered  a 
delusion — a  delusion,  however,  which  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  heard  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  dissipate.  The  manu&cturers  had 
been  duped  by  misrepresentations  which  had 
been  industriously  circulated  among  them,  in 
some  degree,  he  bdieved,  from  ignorance,  but 
in  some  degree  also,  he  feared,  from  motives 
lees  excusable.  To  t)ie  happiness  of  the  people 
of  India  Mr.  Grant  apprebendedgreat  oanger 
from  the  influx  of  Europeans.  With  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  Asia,  British  adventure  had 
not  been  fevourable  to  the  happiness  of  the 
countries  vidted.  He  appealed  to  our  inter- 
course with  the  native  tribes  of  North  America^ 
and  especially  to  the  effects  of  free  trade  in 
Africa.  In  speaking  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Grant  expressed  himself  with  great 
severity  respecting  those  who,  having  partid- 
pated  faigely  in  the  slave  trade  as  long  as  it 
existed,  were  now  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
in  India.  These  remarks  were  espedally  di- 
rected against  Liverpool. 

The  peroration  of  Mr.  Grant's  speech  was 
remarkably  bold  and  striking.  Having  an- 
nounced himself  the  advocate  of  the  natives  of 
India,  he  thus  continued: — "On  their  behalf, 
in  their  name,  I  venture  to  intrude  myself 
upon  the  House.  Through  me  they  give  utter- 
ance to  their  prayers.  It  is  not  my  voice 
which  you  hear,  it  is  the  voice  of  sixtv  millions 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  abandoned  to  your 
disposal  and  imploring  your  commiseration. 
They  conjure  you  by  every  sacred  conddera- 
tion  to  oompasdonate  thdr  condition ;  to  pay 
due  regard  to  their  dtuation  and  your  own ; 
to  remember  what  contingendes  are  su^ended 
on  the  issue  of  your  vote.  They  conjure  you 
not  to  make  them  the  objects  of  perilous  spe- 
culation, nor  to  barter  away  their  happiness 
for  the  sake  of  some  insignificant  local  interests. 
It  is  a  noble  podtion  in  which  this  House  is 
now  placed.  There  is  something  irresistibly 
impodng  in  the  idea,  that,  at  so  vast  a  distance, 
and  across  a  waste  of  ocean,  we  are  assembled 
to  dedde  upon  the  fete  of  so  many  millions  of 
human  bdngs;  that  we  are  to  them  as  another 
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Proyidenoe;  that  our  sentenoe  is  to  stamp  the 
colour  of  their  futore  years,  and  spread  over 
the  &ce  of  ages  to  come  either  misery  or  hap- 
piness. This  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  destiny  for 
this  oountiy ;  but  it  is  one  of  overwhelming 
responsibility.  I  trust  that  the  question  will 
be  decided,  not  upon  party  principles,  not  upon 
trust,  not  upon  vague  theories,  but  upon  sound 
practical  policy,  and  with  a  view  to  the  pros- 
perity and  preservation  of  our  Indian  empire." 
After  some  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  system 
of  speculation  and  experiment^  and  the  im- 
policy of  breaking  down  ramparts  which  could 
never  be  reconstructed,  Mr.  Grant  concluded 
with  the  following  sentence: — "In  maintain- 
ing the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  of 
so  many  blessings  to  India^  we  shall  find  our 
recompense  in  the  gratitude  of  the  people; 
and  if  that  recompense  should  be  denied  us, 
yet,  when  we  look  on  the  moral  cultivation 
and  progressive  felicity  of  those  regions,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  our 
wise  and  disinterested  policy,  we  shall  enjoy  a 
triumph  still  more  glorious  and  elevated,  a 
delight  infinitely  surpassing  the  golden  dreams 
of  commercial  nroflt,  or  the  wildest  elysium 
ever  struck  out  by  the  ravings  of  distempered 
avarice.''  Snch  were  the  views  of  free  trade, 
of  experimental  legislation,  and  of  the  interests 
of  India^  then  avowed  by  this  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  tJie  East-India  Company. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  matter  was  again 
resumed  in  committee.  The  third  resolution 
was  in  &vour  of  free  trade  to  India,  subject  to 
certain  regolations.  This  provoked  a  discus- 
sion, in  which  various  members  took  part; 
among  them  Mr.  Tiemey,  some  of  whose  ob- 
servations evinced  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  objects  of  those  seeking  the  abolition  of 
the  Company's  privileges.  He  had  not  heard, 
he  said,  that  the  persons  who  talked  so  much 
of  the  happiness  of  India  had  ever  proposed  to 
allow  its  manufactures  to  be  freelv  imported 
into  this  country.  The  general  principle  was 
to  be,  that  Eneland  was  to  force  all  her  manu- 
factures upon  India,  and  not  to  take  a  single 
manufacture  of  India  in  return.  It  was  true, 
they  would  allow  cotton  to  be  brought;  but 
then,  having  found  out  that  they  could  weave, 
by  means  of  machinery,  cheaper  than  the 
people  of  India,  they  would  say,  "  Leave  off 
weaving— supply  us  with  the  raw  material, 
and  we  will  weave  for  you."  This  might  be  a 
very  natural  principle  for  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  go  upon;  but  it  was  rather  too 
much  to  talk  of  the  philosophy  of  i%,  or  to  rank 
the  supporters  of  it  as  In  a  peculiar  degree  the 
friends  of  India.  If,  instead  of  calling  them- 
selves the  friends  of  India,  they  had  professed 
themselves  its  enemies,  what  more  could  they 
do  than  advise  the  destruction  of  all  In<tian 
manufactures  t  It  appeared  that  these  altera- 
tions had  been  proposed  for  no  other  purpose 
bat  to  appease  the  clamour  of  the  merchants; 
and  no  man  could  point  out  anything  like  the 
good  of  India  as  being  the  ol^ect  of  any  of 
the  resolutions. 


On  the  following  day  the  proceedings  in 
committee  were  continued,  and  the  sp^kers 
were  numerous;  but  the  arguments  were  for 
the  most  part  the  same  that  had  been  pre- 
viously urged.  The  House  then  resumed,  and 
the  chairman  reported  the  resolutions.  On 
the  11th  of  June  they  were  taken  into  consi- 
deration. On  this  occasion  Sir  John  Newport 
recommended  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing a  more  comprehensive  measure  of  freedom, 
and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  consideration 
of  the  report  be  postponed  to  that  day  three 
months.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  a 
nuyoritv  of  above  eight  to  one,  and  the  report 
was  oraered  to  be  again  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  the  14th.  Qd.  that  day  a  declaratory 
resolution,  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown,  and  affirming  that  the  first  duty  of 
Parliament  in  legislating  for  India  was  to  pro- 
mote its  happiness,  was  proposed  and  lost. 
The  next  point  of  discussion  was  raised  with 
regard  to  the  term  for  which  the  arrangement 
with  the  Company  should  be  renewed.  Lord 
Castlereagh  proposed  twenty  yean;  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  term 
should  be  only  ten.  Two  divisions  followed — 
one  on  the  amendment,  and  a  second  on  the 
original  resolution,  which  gave  a  vast  majority 
in  favour  of  the  longer  term.  Another  amend- 
ment was  proposed,  limitioff  the  China  mono- 
poly to  ten  yean ;  on  this  use  a  division  took 
plaoe,  when  it  was  lost  On  the  16th,  the 
House  having  again  resumed  the  committee, 
Mr.  Baring  moved  an  amendment^  confining 
the  return  of  vessels  from  India  to  the  port  of 
London  for  a  limited  period.  This  motion  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  members  for  the  out- 
ports.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Grant  and 
Sir  William  Curtis.  Mr.  Astell,  in  taking  the 
same  side,  remarked  with  much  acuteness, 
that,  however  those  who  opposed  the  Company 
might  exclaim  affainst  monopoly,  the  question 
was  only  as  to  we  extent  to  which  monopoly 
should  be  carried.  The  plan  supported  by 
ministers  recognised  the  principle  of  mono- 
poly, as  the  trade  was  to  be  thrown  open  only 
to  a  fow  favoured  ports.  On  a  division,  the 
amendment  shared  the  fate  of  previous  ones, 
being  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Another 
amendment,  moved  by  Sir  John  Newport^  to 
the  effect  that  the  outports  to  be  hereaiier 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  trade  should 
be  determined  by  Parliament,  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Lord  QMstlereagh  then 
proposed  that»  with  respect  to  places  not 
immediately  within  the  Companv's  charter, 
applications  should  be  made  for  hcenses  oiily 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  who  might  consult 
the  Court  of  Directors  if  ihey  thought  proper. 
This  motion,  after  some  discussion  and  a  divi- 
sion, was  carried.  An  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baring,  taking  from  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol the  power  of  obliging  the  Company  to 
grant  licenses  to  persons  going  to  India,  was 
negatived  without  a  division ;  and,  after  a  de- 
sultory conversation,  the  whole  of  the  resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to^  except  one,  asserting  the 
2  o  2 
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duty  of  this  country  to  extend  to  India  oaeftil 
knowledge,  and  moral  and  religious  improye- 
ment,  and  recommending  facilities  to  be  given 
to  persone  desirous  of  going  to  or  remaining 
in  India  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
such  objects.  This  it  was  determined  to  post- 
pone, and  transmit  the  other  resolutions  to 
the  Lords. 
On  the  18th  of  June  some  conversation  took 

1>lace  on  the  resolutions ;  and  on  the  21st  their 
ordships  went  into  committee  on  them.  They 
were  agreed  to  almost  unanimously;  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  alone  saying  "  not  content  **  to 
the  firsts  and  stating  generally  that  he  objected 
to  them  all,  but  declined  at  that  time  discuss- 
ing them.  On  the  motion  that  the  report 
should  be  received  on  the  following  day,  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  that  it  be  re- 
ceived that  day  three  months.  The  amend- 
ment gave  rise  to  some  debate.  Lord  Melville 
supported  the  views  of  ministers.  The  earl 
of  ijauderdale  made  a  violent  speech  on  the 
other  side.  He  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  the  severest  terms,  and 
declared  them  unfit  for  the  civil  and  military 
control  of  India.  He  alleged,  that  to  say  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  afforded  the  best  form 
of  government  for  India  was  to  give  the  lie  to 
all  experience.  If  the  position  were  just»  the 
British  constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  C<nn- 
mons  ought  to  give  way  to  a  similarly  oonsti- 
tuted  body ;  for  if  twentv-fonr  directors  re- 
siding in  £^gland  formed  the  best  government 
for  India»  twenty-four  directors  residing  in 
India  would  be  the  best  government  for  Great 
Britain.  This  position  of  the  noble  lord's  it 
is,  periiaps,  unnecessaiy  to  discuss;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  Lord  Lauderdale  was,  a  few 
years  earlier,  very  desirous  of  becoming  the 
instrument  throuffh  which  the  twenty-four 
directors,  whom  he  now  denounced,  were  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  government.  Lord 
Grenville  repeated  some  of  his  former  argu- 
ments as  reasons  for  delay;  and  two  or  ituree 
of  the  ministerial  peers  having  spoken  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  amendment  was  lost 
on  a  division,  by  a  minority  of  thir^-five. 
The  bringing  up  the  report,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  gave  rise  to  scarcely  any  observa- 
tion. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  an  important  discus- 
sion took  place  in  the  Commons  on  the  re- 
solution wnioh  had  been  postponed.  Lord 
Gastlereagh  delivered  a  guarded  speech  in 
favour  of  a  regulated  toleration  of  mission- 
ary exertions.  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  op- 
posed it.  He  was  answered  hj  Mr.  Wilber- 
lorce,  in  a  speech  which  was  throughout  able, 
eloquent,  and  convincing.  It  must  be  hoped 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  be  unneoeseary.  The  resolution  was 
carried. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  upon  the  bill.  An  ex- 
tended disoossion  took  place,  but  littie  ad- 
ditional light  was  thrown  upon  the  various 
questions.    Finally,  the  report  was  received, 


and  ordered  to  be  taken  Into  fbrtfaer  considera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  July.  On  that  day  varioiu 
amendments  were  proposed  and  lost.  Amoo^ 
them  was  one  asainst  the  clause  respecting 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India.  Mr. 
Marsh  mi^e  a  violent  speech  against  the  mis- 
sionaries,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe.  On  the  following  day  the  committee 
was  resumed,  and  some  discussion  took  place, 
but  proceeded  languidly.  A  motion  for  an 
establishment  of  the  Scottish  church  in  India 
was  lost.  On  the  12th  the  report  was  brought 
up,  when  Mr.  Howarth  opposed  its  reception 
in  a  speech  of  much  power.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  said  : — "The  monopoly  of  the  Company 
was  originaUy  granted  them  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  it  is  but  foir  to  ask  whetoer  It 
has  produced  it.  Through  all  the  varied  vicss- 
ntuaes  of  two  centuries,  they  were,  un- 
doabtedly,  monopolists ;  nobody  was  found  to 
claim  a  participation  with  them  in  the  dreneh- 
ings  at  Amboyna ;  they  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Cal- 
cutta; they  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
fiffhting,  single-handed,  against  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  who  had  got  a  footing  on  the  penin- 
sula of  India.  But  now  that  wey  have,  with 
a  valour  almost  unexampled,  driven  evecy  boe> 
tile  European  from  the  continent  of  India  ; 
now  that  they  have  acquired  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory of  nearly  four  thousand  square  miles  ; 
brought  under  the  government  and  oontrol  of 
this  country  a  population  of  sixty  millions ; 
realised  a  revenue  of  sixteen  millions ;  raised 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ; 
erected  fortresses ;  established  fiustories ;  swept 
the  Indian  seas  of  every  hostile  flag,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  a  sea-coast  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  in  extent,  with  all  the  facilities  of 
commerce ;  now  it  is  that  the  liberality  of  the 
British  merchant  claims  an  unqualified  partici- 

Sation  of  a  free  trade  to  India ;  now  the  wis- 
om  of  the  legislature  interferes,  to  render 
inefiicient  that  instrument  by  whidi  these 
acquisitions  have  been  attained  ;  and  its  equity 
is  now  about  to  reftise  to  secure  even  the  divi* 
dends  of  that  capital  stock  which  has  been 
sunk  in  the  public  service.  Now  it  is  dis- 
covered that  twenty-four  merchants  are  very 
unfit  persons — not  to  manage  the  government 
for  that  they  are  admitted  to  be  eminentiy  quali- 
fied— but  to  manage  the  commerce  of  their 
dominions.** 

There  was  certainly  much  truth  in  this ;  hut 
it  was  of  little  avail  to  press  the  fiitmer  ser> 
vices  of  the  Company  against  the  claims  of 
numbers,  urged  on  by  an  impetuous  desire 
to  jpartidpate  in  the  presumed  advantages 
of  Oriental  commerce,  and  fortified,  as  they 
now  were,  by  the  doctrines  of  modem  political 
economy. 

On  the  ISth  of  July  the  bill  was  raad  athird 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed. 
In  the  House  of  Lends  it  passsd  almostt  tmb 
nletUia,  it  being  opposed  only  by  the  earl  dT 
Lauderdale,  beoanse  it  did  not  go  for  enough  ; 
and  the  hostility  of  that  disappMnted  asfMiant 
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to  the  office  of  gOTernor-genend  evaporated 
in  an  angiy  protest. 

ThoB  was  inserted  the  narrow  end  of  the 
wedge  whioh  was  to  shatter  the  fkhric  of  oom- 
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meroial  grandenr  reared  by  the 

OompaDy  bj  the  labours  of  more  than  two 

hundred  years. 


CHAPTBB  XXIV. 

LORD  MOIBA  AFPOINTBD  QOVBBKOR-OBKIRAL— DISPUTS8  WITH  NEPAUL— MIUTABT  0PIBATI0R8 
— BBPUL8E  AT  KALUNOA,  AKD  AT  JTBTUOK^fiUOOIBSBS  OF  OOLONIL  OOHTIBLONT— ILL 
8U00S88  OF  THB  BBITIBH  F0B0B8 — ^BEDUOTIOK  OF  ALMO&AH— ABBUBD  TREATY —BENBWAL 
OF  H0STILITIB8— PBACOB— AFFAIBS  IN  JAVA  AND  OBTLON-— DIBTUBBAN0B8  AT  BABKLLT. 


Thb  person  selected  as  the  saooessor  of  the  earl 
of  Minto  was  the  earl  of  Moira.  This  nobleman 
possessed  considerable  military  reputation,  in 
addition  to  which  he  had  acquired  the  dia- 
racter  of  an  aocompliahed  statesman.  He  was 
a  man  of  mature  affo  and  great  ezp|erience: 
he  moreover  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship 
of  the  prince  regent,  and  was  universally 
regarded  as  under  the  gruidance  of  the  best  and 
most  honourable  feelings.  A  wise  and  high- 
minded  course  of  policy  was,  therefore,  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  India  was  esteemed 
fortunate  in  having  received  from  Britun  such 
a  ruler.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  October, 
1814. 

According  to  his  own  statement,  the 
prospect  of  affiurs,  on  Lord  Moira's  arrival  in 
Calcutta,  was  iar  from  gratifying.  He  repre- 
sented the  finances  as  in  a  duapidated  con- 
dition, and  the  military  force  inefficient  and 
discontented,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  and 
unremitting  duty,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
reductions  which  financial  embarrassment  had 
pressed  upon  the  government.  He  found 
also  the  external  relations  of  the  country  in  an 
unsettled  and  precarious  condition.  The  new 
governor-geneial  succeeded  to  not  less  than 
six  hostile  discusmons  with  different  native 
powers,  and  to  the  necessity  of  devisinff 
measures  for  curbing  the  Pindarees,  who  had 
long  committed  the  most  horrible  ravages  with 
impunity.  Among  the  more  important  and 
urgent  of  the  disputes  on  hand  was  that 
with  the  state  of  Nepaul,  where  the  Goorkha 
tribe  had,  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
established  a  very  formidable  power. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  tribe 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this 
histoiy :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  tiiat,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  Goorkhas  had  pursued  an 
aggressive  course  of  policy,  ana  with  no 
inconsiderable  success.  The  dissensions  of  the 
rajahs  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  its 
prosecution,  and  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
promptitude  in  embracing  them.  In  every 
quan^  the  Goorkha  prince  appeared  as 
umpire  and  mediator,  and  these  functions 
he  mvariably  rendered  subsidiary  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  house  of  which  he  was 
chief.  The  Goorkhas  thus  acquired  an  extent 
of  dominion  and  a  degree  of  power  which, 
combined  with  the  disposition  they  had  mani- 


fested, rendered  them  dangerous  neishbours 
to  the  British  government,  whose  frontier 
they  bordered  for  about  eight  hundred  miles. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish 
relations  of  amity  with  Nepaul ;  but  the  over- 
tures for  this  purpose  were  not  met,  by  the 
ruling  party  in  that  state,  in  the  spirit  which 
bad  led  the  British  authorities  to  make  them. 
A  treaty  was  indeed  concluded,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  Nepauleee  government,  after 
a  very  short  period,  compeUed  the  governor- 
general  in  council  to  declare  the  traity  dis- 
solved. This  occurred  during  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley ;  and,  from  that 
period,  no  intercourse  took  place  between  the 
two  governments,  until  the  encroachments 
of  the  Nepaulese  compelled  the  British  to 
renew  it. 

These  encroachments  were  extended  into 
almost  eveiT  district  of  the  Company's  do- 
minions which  abutted  on  the  frontier,  as 
well  as  into  the  territories  of  native  rulers 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Among  their  victims  was  Perthee 
Saul  Sing,  the  hereditary  rajah  of  Palpa  and 
zemindar  of  Bootwul.  Driven  from  the  hills, 
he  retained  possession  of  the  zemindary,  for 
whioh  he  engaged  to  pay  to  the  British  the 
same  annual  assessment  he  had  formerly  paid 
to  the  Oude  government,  to  whom  they  had 
sucoeeded.  He  had  thus  become  entitled  to 
the  special  protection  of  the  Company :  this 
arrangement,  however,  conduced  nothing  to 
his  si2fotY;  for  the  Goorkhas,  shortly  aner- 
wards,  found  means  to  entice  him  to  Kat- 
mandoo,  where  they  first  imprisoned,  and 
finally  put  him  to  death.  The  fomily  of  the 
murderod  rajah,  despairing  of  preserving  their 
remaining  possessions  from  the  grasp  of  the 
enemy,  surrendered  the  lands  to  the  Companv, 
and  retired  into  Groruckpore,  where  they  sub- 
sisted on  a  provision  allowed  them  by  the 
British  government.  But  this  did  not  deter 
the  Nepaulese  sovereign  from  prosecuting 
his  course  of  aggression.  He  subsequently 
claimed  the  management  of  Bootwul,  as  the 
representative  of  the  rajah  of  Palpa:  the 
establishment  of  his  authority  was  formally 
prodaimed,  and  his  pretenaons  were  sup- 
ported by  the  assembiJAge  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  on  the  frontier.  The  proper 
mode  of  noticing  these  acts  would  have  been 
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by  the  despatob  of  a  Britisb  force  stifficient  to 
OMDpel  the  retirement  of  the  invadera;  but 
negotiation  was  preferred  to  arms,  and  the 
result  of  the  prefei*ence  was,  that  the  Gurkhas 
Bucoeeded  in  occupying  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Bootwnl,  west  of  the  Terraie,  the 
revenues  of  which  they  collected  and  appro- 
priated. 

On  the  accession  of  Sir  George  Barlow  to 
the  govemmenty  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
rescue  the  question  from  the  obtivion  into 
which  it  had  fallen;  but  the  temporizing 
oourse  which  he  adopted  was  little  calculated 
to  sustain  either  the  honour  or  interests  of  the 
British,  in  a  dispute  with  antagonists,  bold, 
acute,  and  enterprisinff  as  the  Goorkhas.  He 
required  them,  indeed,  to  evacuate  Bootwul ; 
but  the  demand  was  coupled  with  an  offer  of 
relinquishing,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
authorities,  all  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Sheoraj.  SheorM  was  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  Oude  to  the  Company,  but  it 
had  previously  to  the  cession  been  subjugated 
by  the  Goorkhas.  This  was  assumed  as  the 
justification  of  the  concession,  but  very  un- 
reasoDablv  so.  The  right  set  up,  on  the  part 
of  Nepaul,  was  founded  In  usurpation,  and, 
though  exercised  for  a  somewhat  longer  period 
of  time,  was  in  no  respect  better  than  that 
which  they  asserted  to  BootwuL  The  pro- 
posed surrender  was,  however,  without  effect. 
The  Goorkha  prince  rejected  the  offer,  and 
refused  any  concession  beyond  that  of  Arming 
Bootwul  as  a  semindary.  Sir  Greorge  Barlow 
shortly  afterwards  went  to  Madras,  and,  after 
bis  departure,  the  matter  for  a  time  rested 
in  such  perfect  tranquillity  as  might  almost 
warrant  a  suspicion  that  it  was  forgotten. 

At  length  Lord  Minto  directed  the  ma- 
gistrate of  Groruckpore  to  report  on  the 
Nepaulese  encroachments;  and,  soon  after- 
wards, he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  ngah, 
requiring  him  to  withdraw  from  Bootwul, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
British  authority.  So  far  from  complying, 
the  rajah  asserted  his  right  to  a  further  exten- 
sion of  territory,  and  alleged  his  respect  for 
the  British  government  as  the  cause  of  his 
forbearing  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  pro- 
posed, however,  an  investigation  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  two  governments,  with  a 
view  to  the  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  them.  Here  the  negotiation  again 
rested  for  a  considerable  period,  till  the  rajah's 
respect  for  the  British  became  so  weakened, 
as  to  prove  insufficient  to  restrain  him  any 
longer  from  the  occupation  of  the  districts  on 
which  he  had  previously  set  his  desire.  The 
Nepaulese  crossed  the  Terraie,  which  had 
hitherto  been  their  limit,  into  the  districts  of 
Falee,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  their 
inroads  from  Sheoraj  into  the  adjoining  tuppsJi 
of  Debrooah. 

These  new  aggressions  it  was  impossible  to 
bear  with  the  philosophical  indifference  which 
the  British  authorities  had  hitherto  displayed 
with  regard   to   the    encroachments  of  the 


Nepaulese.  They  were  roused,  not  indeed  to 
action,  but  to  threats,  qualified,  as  usual,  by 
the  display  of  a  spirit  of  concession.  It  was 
intimated  that  the  rajah's  proposal  of  an 
inquiry  by  commissioners  would  be  aooepted  ; 
Colon^  Bradshaw  was  accordingly  appointed 
by  the  British  government^  and  proomed  to 
Bootwul,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Nepaulese 
commissioners.  The  appointment  of  a  com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  rights  which  were 
perfectiy  dear  cannot  be  regarded  as  either 
a  wise  or  a  dignified  proceeding.  Lord  Minto, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  felt  that  to  such  a 
course  of  policy  it  was  necessary  to  fib^  a  limit ; 
and  although  he  had  previously  been  willing  to 
adhere  to  the  proposal  of  Sir  Greoige  Barlow, 
and  sacrifice  Sheoraj  to  gain  possession  of 
Bootwul,  he  determined,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioner,  to  insist  on  the  resti- 
tution of  both,  if  the  right  to  them  should 
be  established  by  the  investigation.  It  was 
established;  and  then,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  Nepaulese  commiaaioners 
turned  their  minds  to  the  discovery  of  expe- 
dients for  procrastination.  An  offer  of  oom- 
promise  was  made,  and  referred  by  Colonel 
Bradshaw  to  the  governor-general,  by  whom 
it  was  very  properly  rejected,  and  the  rajah 
of  Nepaul  was  otllea  upon  to  surrender  that 
which  he  had  clearly  no  right  to  retain.  l%is 
was  the  state  of  things  when  the  earl  of 
Minto  resigned  the  government  to  the  earl 
of  Moira. 

The  encroachments  already  related,  though 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  important^ 
were  by  no  means  the  only  acts  of  agjfression 
perpetrated  by  the  Nepaulese  against  the 
British  and  the  chiefs  under  their  protection. 
In  Sarun,  some  serious  disturbances  had  taken 
place  from  the  same  cause.  A  Nepaulese 
soubahdar,  having  passed  the  frontier,  aeiiEed, 
plundered,  and  burnt  some  villages.  At  the 
veiT  time  when  an  inquiry  into  the  trans- 
action was  pending,  under  the  sanction  of 
both  governments,  the  Nepaulese  took  pos- 
session of  the  remaining  villages  of  the 
tuppah  ;  the  total  number  seized  being  twenty- 
two.  These  villages  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  attack  was  made  without  any  previous 
demand  or  notice.  When  Colonel  Bradshaw 
had  concluded  the  Bootwul  investigation,  he 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Stiran 
frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
differences  existing  there.  This  appears  to 
have  been  both  unnecessary  and  injudicious: 
the  Nepaulese  had  not  the  shadow  of  right, 
and  there  was  consequentiy  nothing  to 
discuss. 

The  government  appears  to  have  subse- 
quently found  itself  embarrassed  by  the  dbar 
racter  in  which  it  had  permitted  Colonel 
Bradshaw  to  proceed  to  the  Sarun  frontier. 
The  villages  had  been  restored,  subject  to  the 
result  of  the  investigation :  with  this  investi- 
gation the  British  TOvemment  declined  to 
proceed.     They  would  have  been  perfectly 
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JQstifiod  in  this  had  they  taken  the  determhia- 
tioa  earlier ;  but,  having  permitted  the  Ne- 
paulese  diplomatists  to  lead  them  thus  far,  it 
18  not  easy  to  defend  their  sudden  departure 
from  a  course  to  which  the  other  party  must 
haye  considered  them  pledged.  It  is  true 
that  the  proceedings  at  Bootwal  were  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  British  with  much  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  of  their  opponents : 
this,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  the  impression 
of  the  gOTcmment;  and  Colonel  Bradshaw 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  invite  the  Ne* 
paulese  commissioners  to  meet  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  proceedings  already 
taken,  and,  nothing  appearing  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  the  transactional  to 
demand  a  renunciation  of  all  pretensions  to 
the  twenty-two  villages,  and  a  surrender  of 
the  lands  on  the  Ssrun  frontier  which  were 
stiU  withheld. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  Ck>lonel 
Bradshaw  addressed  a  note  to  the  commis- 
doners,  proposing  a  meeting.  To  this  the 
commissioners  replied  by  a  very  long  letter, 
declaring  that  thev  would  not  meet  Colonel 
Bradshaw,  nor  hold  anv  communication  with 
him,  revoking  the  conditional  transfer  of  the 
twenty-two  villages,  and  requiring  the  British 
commissioner  instantly  to  quit  the  frontier. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  pretext  was 
afforded  to  the  Nepaulese  for  thus  abruptly 
terminating  the  negotiations ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  communications  of  Colonel 
Bradshaw  with  the  oommiBsioners  had  coun- 
tenanced the  belief  that  an  investigation  simUar 
to  that  in  Bootwul  was  to  be  instituted  in 
Sarun.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  Colonel 
Bradshaw  was  not  authorized  to  give  any 
positive  assurances  to  that  efEect.  A  faithless 
government  may  always  aviul  itself  of  this 
excuse  to  disavow  the  acts  of  its  agents ;  and 
it  is  unfortunate  when  an  upright  and  honour- 
able one  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  it. 
But  while  the  position  in  which  the.  British 
government  was  thus  placed  was  somewhat 
embarrassing,  and  its  decision,  perhaps,  rather 
hasty,  two  points  are  perfectly  dear— that  its 
claims  were  founded  on  substantial  justice,  and 
that  the  objects  of  the  Nepaulese  were  only 
evasion  and  delay. 

The  earl  of  Moira  now  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  threatening  immediate 
resort  to  hostile  measures,  unless  the  rights  of 
the  British  were  conceded ;  and,  not  resting 
on  idle  threats.  Colonel  Bradshaw  was  in- 
structed, in  the  event  of  refusal  or  evasion 
on  the  part  of  the  rajah,  to  resume  pos- 
session of  the  usurped  lands.  The  answer 
of  the  ngah  beins  unsatis£sctory.  Colonel 
Bradshaw  proceeded  to  execute  the  orders 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  resumption  of 
the  disputed  lands  was  effected  without  oppo- 
sition. 

A  similar  course  was  adopted  with  regard 
to  Bootwul  and  Sheonj.  Their  restitution 
was  demanded  within  a  given  time,  and  on 
failure,  the   magistrate   of  Qoruckpare  was 


ordered  to  take  possession  of  them.  The 
period  having  expired  without  any  intimation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Nepaulese,  of  a  dispositioa 
to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  justice,  the 
magistrate  directed  his  police  officers  to  ad- 
vance and  establish  stations  at  certain  fixed 
places.  Being  resisted  by  the  Nepaulese  offi- 
cers, they  retired,  when  a  body  of  troops 
marched  m,  and  occupied  the  diluted  lands 
without  impediment. 

But  the  course  of  events  was  not  to  con- 
tinue thus  smooth.  In  consequence  of  the 
approach  of  the  sickly  season,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the 
Terraie,  and  their  departure  was  tne  signal  for 
the  revival  of  agsreesion  on  the  part  of  the 
Nepaulese,  attended,  too,  by  droumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  May,  1814,  three  of  the  police  stations  in 
Bootwul  were  attacked  by  a  large  foroe^  the 
officers  driven  ont^  and  eighteen  of  them 
killed.  Among  the  slain  was  the  tannahdar 
of  Chilwan,  who,  after  having  surrendered 
himself  prisoner,  was  murdered,  in  cold  blood, 
by  the  Nepaulese  commander.  The  whole  of 
the  lands  at  Bootwul  were  forthwith  reocoa- 
pied  l^  the  usurping  power;  and  Sheoraj, 
nrom  the  want  of  regular  troops  to  defend  it^ 
was  abandoned.  The  insalubrity  of  the  season^ 
which  had  dictated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  precluded  their  return,  except  at  great 
risk.  The  government,  therefor^  confined 
its  measures  to  the  defence  of  the  existing 
frontier,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  commerdM 
intercourse  between  the  British  provinces  and 
NepauL 

The  last  outnge  committed  by  the  Nepaulese 
government  mi^t  have  been  expected  to  pat 
an  end  to  negotiation  ;  but  the  earl  of  Moira 
made  one  further  attempt  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  the  existing  differences  without  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.  A  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  complaining  espe- 
cially of  the  treacherous  attack  upon  Bootwul 
and  the  murder  of  the  police  officers,  was 
answered  by  one  in  which  no  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  those  subjects^  but  which  was 
filled  with  reiterations  of  refuted  clairas, 
groundless  accusations  of  the  agents  of  the 
British  government,  and  menaces  of  hostility,  if 
events  should  render  it  necessaiy.  With  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  the  system  of  firuitiev 
communication  came  to  an  end,  the  governor- 
general  very  properly  suffering  it  to  pass  with- 
out reply. 

War  being  inevitable,  the  earl  of  Moira 
took  immediate  measures  for  commencinflr  it 
with  activity  and  vigour ;  and  a  plan  was  laid 
down  for  invading  Uie  Nepaulese  territoiT  at 
four  different  points.  For  this  purpose,  four 
separate  divisions  of  troops  were  assembled  ; 
one  to  act  directly  against  the  enemy's  capital, 
by  the  route  of  Mucwanpore ;  a  second,  in- 
tended to  resume  the  usurped  lands  of  Bootwul 
and  Sheoraj,  and  afterwards  menace  the  pro- 
vince of  Palpa ;  a  third,  with  the  design  of 
penetrating  the  passes  of  the  DeyraDhoon, 
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oocapyiDg  ibat  Tslley  aod  other  pontions  in 
Gurhwal,  and  aeuing  the  passes  of  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges  ;  and  a  fourth,  to  act  against 
the  western  provinces  and  the  western  annj 
of  the  Goorkhas,  which  was  understood  to  be 
composed  of  the  flower  of  their  ti-oops.  The 
last  division,  which  was  pUw^  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Ochterlony,  consisted 
originally  of  about  six  thousand  men,  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  ordnance.  Its  strength  was 
BubsequeDtlv  increased  to  seven  thousand 
men,  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance 
to  twenty-two.  Attached  to  this  division  was 
a  body  of  irregular  troops,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand  five  mindred  men.  Part  of  these 
were  auxiliaries  fumiBhed  bythe  Seikh  chie& 
and  the  expelled  rajah  of  Hindore.  In  the 
progress  of  the  operations  a  corps  was  also 
formed  of  deserters  firom  the  Goorkha  army. 

Tlie  earl  of  Moira  proposed,  in  aid  of  his 
miHiary  operations,  a  series  of  political  ar- 
rangements, the  object  of  which  was  to  engage 
in  the  BritLsh  cause  the  chieftains  of  the 
ancient  hill  priooipalities,  who  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Goorkbas;  and  through 
them  to  draw  over  their  former  subjects,  who 
were  represented  as  retaining  a  stronff  attach- 
ment to  the  families  of  their  exiled  rulers,  and 
holding  their  conquerors  in  the  greatest  de- 
testation. The  expediency  of  this  plan  seems 
to  have  been  doubted  by  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
who  urged  that  embarrassment,  inconvenience, 
and  expense  were  likely  to  result  from  the 
restoration  of  the  hill  chieftains  under  the 
protection  and  guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  especially  pointed  out  the  necessity 
which  would  constantly  arise  for  its  interpo- 
sition to  settle  the  differences  which,  it  might 
be  foreseen,  would  occur  among  them.  This 
obligation,  however.  Lord  Moira  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  contemplate  as  necessarily  fidling  within 
the  province  of  the  protecting  power,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  military  and  political  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  remained  unshaken.  Colo- 
nel Ochterlony  was,  therefore,  furnished  with 
a  draft  of  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  government  to  expel  the 
Goorkbas  and  restore  the  ancient  chien ;  dis- 
claiming all  pecuniary  indemnification,  and 
requiring  only  a  zealous  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion against  the  Goorkbas,  then,  or  at  any 
future  period  when  it  might  ag«n  be  neces- 
sary.  The  time  for  issuing  this  proclamation 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony ;  and  that  officer,  having  completed  his 
preparations,  proceeded  to  Roopoor,  where  he 
was  to  commence  his  march  into  the  hills. 

The  third  division,  destined  for  Gurhwal, 
was  plaoed  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Gillespie,  who  had  quitted  Java  in 
consequence  of  disputes  with  the  lientenant- 
governor  of  that  settlement.  Its  original 
strength,  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
and  fourteen  pieces  of  ordnance,  was  after- 
wards augmented  to  about  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance. 


Attached  to  tUa  dividon  wen  betwan 
and  seven  thousand  irregnlarsi,  of 
descriptions,  raised  by  Mr.  William  Fs 
first  assistant  to  the  resident  at  Delhi,  and, 
when  embodied,  placed  under  the  command  <k 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Young,  to  whose  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  charge  the  govemor^eoenJ 
afforded  his  personal  testimony.  To  Mijor 
Stevenson  was  allotted  the  duty  of  obtaining 
intelligence  and  guides.  The  force  under  the 
command  of  Major-Greneral  Gillespie  was 
assembled  at  Seharunpore  by  die  middle  oi 
October,  and  marched  towards  the  Bhocii 
shortlv  after.  The  movements  of  this  divisioo, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  last,  were  intended  to 
be  assisted  by  a  course  of  negotiations,  whidi 
were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Fraser,  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  Honourable  Edward  Gardner. 

The  second  division,  which  was  deetined  to 
clear  the  Terraie  and  re-establish  the  Britidi 
authority  in  the  usurped  Unds,  conasted  of 
nearly  nve  thousand  troops,  with  a  body  of 
irregulars  amounting  to  nine  hundred.  Twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  originally  allotted  to 
ity  but,  by  after-arrangements,  some  of  them 
were  replaced  by  others  of  superior  power,  and 
the  number  was  increased  to  fifteen,  lliis 
division  was  placed  under  the  conunand  of 
Major-Grenerai  John  Sulivan  Wood,  to  whom 
was  also  committed  the  management  of  the 
political  negotiations  that  were  to  be  combined 
with  the  operations  of  his  division.  He  arrived 
at  Goruckpore  on  the  16th  of  November,  the 
climate  of  the  Terrue,  antecedently  to  that 
period,  being  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  the 
health  of  the  troops. 

The  division  which  was  intended  to  advance 
directly  against  Katmandoo  remains  to  be 
noticeo.  Of  the  operations  of  this  division 
the  highest  expectations  were  formed,  and  the 
commandei>in-chief  was  anxious  to  place  it  in 
the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency.  It  com* 
prehended  eight  thousand  troops  and  twenty- 
six  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Biarley.  The 
political  arrangements  connected  with  this 
division  were  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradshaw. 

Subsidiary,  in  some  degree,  to  the  duties 
assigned  to  this  division  of  the  invading  army, 
was  a  force  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Barr^  Latter,  designed  to  act  prind- 
pally,  though  not  exclusiveW,  on  the  defensive. 
To  that  officer  was  intrusted  the  defence  of  the 
British  frontier,  from  the  river Koosi,  eastward, 
to  Juggigobath,  on  the  Burhampooter ;  and 
his  attention  was  more  especially  called  to  that 
part  comprehended  between  the  Koosi  and 
the  Seistah,  which  latter  river  formed  the 
eastern  limit  to  the  Nepaulese  territories.  The 
force,  regular  and  irregular,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Captain  Barr^  Latter,  amonnted  to 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  prcgress^ 
the  Nepaulese  continued  to  repeat  those  mook 
overtures  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
pending  diffiarenoas  in  which  they  had  so  long 
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penevereJ.  Freqaeot  commnnioatioiup  were 
made  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  by  Ummer  Sing 
Thappa,  who  oommanded  the  western  foroe  of 
the  Goorkhas ;  bat  these  appear  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  motives  less  honourable  to  that 
officer  than  those  which  he  avowed.  Some 
information  which  had  reached  the  British 
government  induced  a  belief  that  Ummer  Sing 
lliappa,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  attach- 
ment to  the  Goorkha  cause,  was  secretly  dis- 
affected to  the  Nepaulese  government,  and 
might  be  induced  to  betray  uie  army  he  com- 
manded and  the  country  he  occupied  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  in  consideration  of  his 
personal  interests  being  adequately  provided 
for.  Acting  upon  this  information,  the  British 
government  gave  secret  instructions  to  Colonel 
Ochterlony  and  to  the  resident  at  Delhi  to 
meet  with  encouragement  any  advance  which 
Ummer  Sing  Thappa  might  make  towards 
effecting  such  a  bai^n. 

Before  the  result  of  these  instructions  could 
be  known,  the  governor-general's  agent  at 
Benares  announ(^  that  a  brahmin,  who  de- 
clared himself  authorized  by  Runjore  Sing 
Thappa^  son  of  Ummer  Sing  Thappa,  had 
proposed,  on  behalf  of  that  fixnctionary  and  his 
nther,  to  put  the  British  troops  in  possession 
of  Nepaul,  on  conditions,  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  confirm  the  rajah  in  the  government, 
and  secure  to  the  negotiators  certain  advan- 
tages as  the  reward  of  their  services.  A 
favourable  answer  was  returned,  and  Runjore 
Sing  Thappa  was  recommended  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Colonel  Biadshaw,  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  notice 
of  the  proposal,  and  instructions  as  to  their 
own  course,  were  forthwith  transmitted.  The 
brahmin  returned  to  Elatmandoo,  avowedly  to 
communicate  to  his  employers  the  result  of  his 
mission,  and  not  long  afterwards  reappeared 
at  Benares,  with  anouier  person  of  the  same 
order  with  himself.  But  the  new  mission  pro- 
fessed different  objects  from  the  old  one.  The 
two  brahmins  were  the  bearers  of  letters  from 
the  rajah  and  his  ministers,  intimating  a  de- 
sire to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace ;  and  the 
prospect  of  overcoming  the  Nepaulese  by 
mtrigue,  instead  of  force,  was  in  this  quarter 
at  an  end. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  overture 
was  only  a  piece  of  that  tortuous  policy  which 
characterizes  all  the  proceedings  of  Eastern 
statesmen.  That  policy  appears,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  attracted  the  &vour  and 
excited  the  imitation  of  their  rivals,  who  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  shake  the  integrity 
of  Ummer  Sing  Thappa.  But  the  coyness  of 
the  Nepaulese  general  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed them,  and  Colonel  Ochterlony  was 
instructed  to  spare  him  the  confusion  of 
an  unsolicited  confession  of  attachment,  by 
hinting  that  his  advances  would  be  entirely 
agreeable.  The  British  commander  accord- 
ingly took  advantage  of  some  partial  successes 
on  his  own  part  to  address  a  letter  to  Ummer 
Sing  Thappa,  intimating  that  he  had  received 


the  authority  of  the  governor-general  to  com- 
municate wtth  him  on  any  proposal  that  he 
might  have  to  offer.  But  though  thus  assidu- 
ously wooed,  the  Goorkha  chief  was  not  won. 
His  answer  was  a  decided  and  somewhat 
scornful  rejection  of  the  suit.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  its  renewal.  Fresh  commnni- 
cations  with  Ummer  Sing  were  subsequently 
opened,  and  kept  on  foot  through  his  son,  in 
the  hope  that  the  private  interests  of  the 
minister  and  the  general  might  be  made  the 
instruments  of  overcoming  their  publio  duty ; 
but  they  ended  like  the  former.  Either  the 
honesty  of  these  officers  was  impregnable,  or 
their  expectations  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  British  arms  were  not  high. 

The  progress  of  events  has  been  somewhat 
anticipated,  in  order  to  throw  together  all  the 
incidents  connected  with  this  process  of  Ma- 
chiavellian policy.  It  will  now  be  necessaiy 
to  take  up  the  detail  of  the  military  operations. 
The  campaign  commenced  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Tinley  pass,  in  the  Deyra  Dhoon,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gboi|{e 
Carpenter,  of  the  17th  native  in&ntry,  who 
had  been  detached  for  that  purpose  by  Major- 
General  Gillespie.  The  latter  officer  entered 
the  Dhoon  on  the  24th,  by  the  Kerree  pasB^ 
and  immediately  marched  upon  Kalunga^ 
while  detachments  occupied  the  passes  and 
ferries  of  the  Jumna.  On  the  29tb2prepam- 
tions  were  made  for  an  attack  upon  Elalunga : 
the  army  under  General  Gillespie  being  formed 
into  four  columns,  commandea  respectively  bv 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Carpenter,  Captain  J.  W. 
Fast,  of  the  17th  native  infentrv.  Major 
Bartlet  Kelly,  of  the  light  in&ntry  battalion, 
and  Captain  William  Campbell,  of  the  6th 
native  infantry,  with  a  column  of  reserve 
under  Major  John  Ludlow,  of  the  6th.  At 
half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
80th,  the  columns  under  Colonel  Carpenter 
and  Major  Ludlow  marched  from  their  en- 
campment, without  any  resistance  from  the 
enemy,  and  took  possession  of  the  table-land, 
where  they  estaUished  themselves  so  as  to 
cover  the  working  party  which  was  to  be  em- 
ploved  during  the  night  in  constructing  bat- 
teries. Hie  three  remaining  columns  moved  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  attack  simultaneously  with  that  from 
the  table-land ;  Major  Kelly,  on  Kursnlle,  by 
the  Jagherkeena  road  ;  Captain  Fast>  towards 
the  stockade,  by  the  village  of  Lu(^hound ; 
and  Captun  Campbell,  by  the  village  of  Ustall. 
Shortly  after  daylight  the  batteries  opened  on 
the  fort  with  ten  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  signal  for  the  columns  moving  to  the 
assault  was  to  be  given  from  the  batteries  two 
hours  previously  to  the  moment  of  attack,  and 
repeated  from  the  camp  below ;  but  the  ar- 
rangements appear  to  have  been  ill  concerted ; 
at  all  events  they  were  inefficient.  The  signal 
was  fired  about  eight  o'clock,  but  it  was  not 
heard  by  Major  Kelly,  Captain  Fast,  or  Captain 
Campbell ;  and,  consequently,  only  the  columns 
under  Colonel  Carpenter  and  Miyor  Ludlow 
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moved.  Thaie  advanced  and  carried  the  stock- 
ade ^rown  across  the  road  leading  to  the  fort ; 
they  then  pushed  on  close  under  the  walls, 
which  were  stockaded  all  round.  Here  their 
progress  waa  stopped.  The  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries had  been  ineffective ;  a  small  opening 
only  was  visible,  and  that  was  defended  by 
stockades  within  stockades.  The  British  force 
was  consequently  obliged  to  retire,  after  sus- 
taining a  frightful  loss  in  officers  and  men. 

Soon  after  the  columns  moved,  three  addi- 
tional companies  had  been  ordered  from  the 
camp ;  but,  by  the  time  they  arrived  on  the 
table-land,  the  columns  in  advance  had  been 
forced  to  fiedl  back.  An  attack  by  so  small  a 
force  had  obviously  little  chance  of  success ; 
but  General  Gillespie  was,  no  doubt^  appre- 
hendve  of  the  unhappy  effects  likely  to  f oUow 
a  repulse  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  war,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  the  mipulses  of  his  personal 
bravery,  probably  induced  him  to  head  an 
assault  made  by  this  little  band,  assisted  by 
two  six-pounders.  The  assault  was  made  and 
failed ;  a  second  met  with  no  better  success  ; 
a  third  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  its  results, 
for,  when  within  thirty  yards  of  the  gateway, 
the  gallant  general  was  mortally  wounded 
while  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his  men.  Thus 
terminated  the  proceedings  of  this  ill-fated  day, 
with  the  loss  of  an  officer  who  had  rendered 
good  service  to  his  country  in  the  East^  and 
whose  career  had  been  marked  by  a  courage 
which  deserves  the  epithet  of  heroic.  The 
memory  of  General  Gillespie  received  from  the 

Sublic  authorities  the  honoun  which  it  so  well 
eserved. 

Kalunga  was  yet  to  be  the  scene  of  fresh 
misfortune  and  discomfiture  to  the  British 
force.  The  fiulure  of  the  former  attack  had 
suggested  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  batter- 
ing-train. It  arrived,  and  was  forthwith 
brought  into  operation.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  24  th  of  November,  the  breach 
was  reported  to  be  completely  practicable,  and 
the  command  having,  by  the  death  of  General 
Gillespie,  devolved  on  Colonel  Sebright  Maw- 
bey,  of  his  Majesty's  58rd  foot,  ihaX  officer 
ordered  a  storming  party  to  advance.  But 
this  renewed  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the 
fort  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  preceding 
one.  The  enemy  defended  the  place  with 
desperate  valour,  and,  after  a  contest  of  two 
hours,  Colonel  Mawbey  withdrew  his  troops 
with  severe  loss.  The  storming  party  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  top  of  the  breach, 
when  a  momentary  hesitation  proved  fatal  to 
them,  and  a  laige  proportion  was  swept  away. 
The  failure  was  ascribed  by  Colonel  Mawbey 
partijr  to  the  bold  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
who,  in  spite  of  repeated  discharges  from  all 
the  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  of  the  bat- 
tery covering  the  advance,  persisted  in  manning 
the  breach  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  assail- 
ants; and  partly  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
service  which  the  British  troopawere  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  descent  from  the  top 
of  the  breach  is  represented  as  having  been  so 


deep  and  rapid  that  the  most  daring  of  the  as- 
sailants would  not  venture  to  leap  down  ;  and 
it  is  added,  that,  had  they  done  so,  the  attempt 
would  have  involved  the  certain  destruction  of 
those  who  made  it,  from  a  number  of  pointed 
stakes  and  bamboos  which  had  been  placed  at 
the  bottom,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  avoid.  Such  was  the  repreaeat- 
ation  of  the  officer  in  command.  But  the 
explanation  was  by  no  means  satisfiictoiy  to 
the  earl  of  Moira,  who  expressed  some  dis- 
content and  surprise  at  this  second  Cailure  to 
carry  a  place  (to  use  his  own  words)  **  certainly 
of  no  great  strength  or  extent^  destitute  of  a 
ditch,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  whoee  only 
means  of  resistance  consisted  in  their  persoBal 
gallantry."  While  some  weight  must  be 
allowed  to  the  circumstances  enumerated  by 
Lord  Moira,  candour  must  attribute  a  portioo 
of  his  implied  censure  to  the  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  repeated  reverses  which  thus 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  campaign  on 
the  plan  of  which  he  had  bestowed  so  mneh 
thought,  and  in  the  success  of  which  his  own 
reputation  was  essentially  committed. 

But  the  repeated  assaults  upon  Kalunga, 
though  unsuccessful  when  maide,  were  not 
without  effect.  Though  retaining  possession 
of  the  fort)  the  garrison  had  suffered  dread- 
fully from  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery; 
and,  greaUy  reduced  in  numbers,  deprived  of 
their  officers,  in  want  of  provisions  and  water, 
and  in  danger  of  pestilence  from  the  aocoma- 
lation  of  the  dead,  they,  on  the  morning  of 
the  80th  of  November,  evacuated  the  plaosj, 
which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by 
Colonel  Mawbey.  The  scene  within  the  fort 
was  of  the  most  appalling  description,  and  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  desperate  spirit  whidi 
had  animated  its  defenders,  llieir  fortune 
without  the  walls  was  not  happier  than  it  had 
been  within,  their  flight  being  interoqited  bj 
detachments  of  the  British  force,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  fugitives  either  killed* 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  In  this  service 
Major  Ludlow  greatly  distinguished  himself 
especially  by  attacking  and  dislodging  frt>m  a 
very  advantageous  position  a  force  compoaed 
of  the  few  followers  who  had  accompanied 
the  kiUadar,  Bulbudder  Sing,  in  his  escape, 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  about  three  hundred 
Ghoorkas  who  had  been  despatched  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  of  Kalunga,  but  had  vainly 
hovered  about  the  hills,  waiting  an  oppor> 
tunity  to  enter  the  place.  The  fort  was 
orderad  to  be  destroyea. 

The  foil  of  Kalunga  was  followed  W  some 
other  advantages,  which,  though  trimng  in 
themselves,  were  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  general  plan  of  operations.  A  strongly 
stocluuied  position  which  the  enemy  occupied 
on  the  heights  above  the  town  of  Calaie  was 
abandoned  after  a  feeble  resistance;  and  the 
strong  fort  of  Baraut,  rituated  in  the  moun- 
tains forming  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  Deyra,  was  evacuated  by  the 
garrison  and  forthwith  occupied  by  the  British. 
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The  precipitate  abandonment  of  this  place  was 
occasioned  by  the  defection  of  the  chief  zemin- 
dara  and  inbabitantB,  whose  zeal  for  the  Bri- 
tish cause  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
Btimnlated  by  the  promise  of  a  native  officer, 
that  their  servicee  should  be  requited  by  a 
small  gratuity.  In  addition  to  these  acquisi- 
tions, the  post  of  Luekergant,  on  the  Ganges, 
where  it  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Dhoon, 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  British  detachment ; 
thus  completing  the  oeonpation  of  the  valley 
and  of  the  principal  passes  leading  to  it.  But 
Gurhwal,  to  the  east  of  the  Bagemttee,  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  and 
this  tract  included  several  strong  and  com- 
manding positions. 

A  force  deemed  sufficient  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Dhoon  having  been  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Carpenter,  the  rest  of  the 
division  marched  for  Nahun ;  and,  during  its 
progress,  the  command  was  assumed  by  Major- 
General  Martindell,  who  bad  been  appointed 
to  snoceed  General  Gillespie.  Nahun  fell 
without  an  effort,  the  enemy  abandoning  it 
on  the  approach  of  the  invading  force,  and 
withdrawing  to  Jyetuok,  a  fort  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  of  grreat  elevation,  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  Upon  this  point  a  force 
was  concentrated,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Bunjore  Sing. 

The  operations  for  the  reduction  of  Jyetuok 
were  multiform  and  long-protracted,  and  their 
commencement  was  marked  by  misfortune  and 
defeat.  With  the  double  view  of  dispoeseasing 
the  enemy  of  a  strong  position  and  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  water,  a  combined  attack  was 
planned  upon  a  stockade,  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  fort,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  December  was  put  into  execution.  One 
column,  a  thousana  strong,  was  commanded 
by  Major  Ludlow,  who  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  left  of  the  fort  of  Jumpta,  while 
Major  William  Richards,  with  another  column 
comprising  about  seven  hundred  men,  was  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  right,  and  take  up  a 
position  on  the  other  side.  It  was  calculated 
that  both  columns  would  reach  the  respective 
points  of  attack  before  daybreak ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, Major  Ludlow  did  not  arrive  till 
long  after.  He  was  of  course  perceived,  and 
the  anticipated  advantage  was  lost.  Notwith- 
standing this  unfavourable  drcumstance,  the 
first  encounter  was  encouraging  to  the  hopes 
of  the  assailants,  the  enemy  being  driven  from 
his  advanced  position,  and  compelled  to  retire 
into  his  stockade.  But  here  the  tide  of  suc- 
cess turned.  A  gallant,  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  inconsiderate  and  imprudent 
charge,  made  by  a  part  of  the  king's  58rd,  in 
opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  commander, 
was  repulsed,  and  the  assailants  were  driven 
back  in  conftision.  The  ground,  thus  rashly 
lost,  might,  perhaps,  yet  lu^e  been  recovered, 
had  the  rest  of  the  detachment  performed  its 
duty;  but  the  native  infantry  appeared  panic- 
struck,  and  all  efforts  to  form  them  proved 


ineffectual.  The  column  under  Major  Richards 
displayed  a  better  spirit  and  met  with  better 
fortune.  They  carried  the  position  which 
they  had  been  despatched  to  occupy,  and 
maintained  it  against  repeated  and  vigorous 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  Major  Lud- 
low's defeat,  were  enai>led  to  turn  their  whole 
force  against  them. 

Their  mode  of  attack  was  peculiarly  harass- 
,ng:  intrenching  themselves  behind  jutting 
points  of  rock  and  other  situations  affording 
shelter,  they  kept  up  an  irregular  fire,  charg- 
ing occasionally  and  then  retiring  to  their 
coverts.    From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it 

m  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  retreats,  and  the  British  troops  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  sustain  their  attacks 
without  the  advantage  of  shelter  enjoyed  by 
their  opponents;  they,  however,  nobly  main- 
tained their  post  through  the  whole  day,  and 
with  but  small  loss,  until  they  were  withdrawn 
from  their  arduous  duty  by  orders  from 
Greneral  Martindell  to  return  to  camp.  These 
orders  did  not  arrive  until  the  whole  of  the 
ammunition  was  expended,  and  the  troops 
had  been  compelled  to  employ  stones  in  their 
defence.  The  retreat  was  far  more  disastrous 
than  the  oonffiot.  It  was  effected  under  cover 
of  a  veiy  gallant  charge  made  by  Lieutenant 
Thackeray,  with  the  light  company  of  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  26th  native  inf^tiy,  in  which 
that  officer  and  nearly  his  whole  company  fell. 
The  sacrifice  of  these  brave  men  probably 
saved  the  entire  detachment  from  destruction. 
Still  a  retreat  by  night  through  a  country 
beset  by  difficulties,  and  in  the  possession  of 
an  enemy,  active  by  nature  and  habit,  and 
elated  by  success,  was  not  to  be  effected  with- 
out conromon  and  serious  loss. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  this  attack  seems 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  operation  of 
various  errors  on  the  part  of  the  British,  idi 
combining  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enemy. 
The  delay,  which  deprived  Major  Ludlow's 
division  of  the  advantage  of  approaching  the 
enemy  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  the  unfor^ 
tunate  impetuosity  of  a  part  of  the  troops^ 
have  been  already  mentioned.  In  addition. 
Major  Ludlow  was  embarrassed  by  the  non- 
amval  of  his  artillery.  He  was  instructed, 
on  attaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  fire  shot 
and  shells  into  the  stockade,  and,  haTing  suc- 
ceeded in  drivine  the  enemy  out,  to  make  a 
lodgment  there ;  but  he  was  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  acting  upon  these  instructions^ 
the  guns  having  been  left  much  in  the  rear; 
and  it  appears  that  neither  they  nor  the  spare 
ammunition  were  ready  to  move  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  Of  this  circumstance  General 
Martindell  was  not  apprized,  and  he  subse- 
quently alleged  that  the  knowledge  of  it  would 
have  led  him  to  oountermaud  the  maroh  of 
the  troops.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  no 
report  of  so  serious  an  impediment  to  the 
success  of  his  plan  should  have  reached  him, 
and  there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  neglect 
somewhere. 
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The  coDtiniied  fllHrooceas  of  the  operations 
of  this  divitton  was  a  soarae  of  great  disap- 
pointment  to  the  governor-general,  and  he 
rc^garded  the  condnot  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand with  much  dissatis&ction.  ApproTing 
the  project  of  seising  two  points,  each  im- 
portant to  the  oondaot  of  a  siege,  he  condemned 
the  withdrawal  of  Major  Richards^  who  had 
sacceeded,  for  no  better  reason  than  becanse 
the  attack  under  Major  Ludlow  had  &iled. 
He  argued  that  the  un&Tourable  issue  of  the 
enterprise  in  the  one  quarter  furnished  addi- 
tional cause  for  improving  our  success  in  the 
other;  and  that  the  despatch  of  a  reinforoe- 
ment»  with  due  supplies  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  would  have  been  a  ikr  more  judi- 
cious proceeding  than  that  which  was  adopted, 
of  ordering  the  detachment  to  retreat,  without 
knowing  Uie  extent  of  peril  to  which  such  an 
operation  might  expose  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
ffovemor-eeneral  appears  sound;  but  General 
MartindelLmust  not  be  blamed  with  too  great 
severity,  for  his  situation  was  &r  from  being 
easv  or  enviable.  The  necessity  of  caution 
had  been  impressed  upon  him  from  the  highest 
quarter,  and  the  oommander-in*chief  had  ex- 
pressed an  especial  desire^  upon  the  general 
assuming  the  command,  that,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  troops  was  depressed  by  their  recent 
misfortunes,  an  assault  upon  Nahun  should  be 
avoided,  and  more  patient  measures  adopted 
for  its  reduction.  Nahun  fell  into  our  hands 
without  an  effort;  as  far,  therefore^  as  that 
place  was  concerned,  the  advice  was  not 
needed,  and  the  diflbrent  circumstances  of 
Jyetudc  rendered  it  there  in  a  great  degree 
inapplicable.  This  was  felt  by  Major-General 
Martindell,  and  he  consequently  resorted  to  a 
more  daring  course  than  that  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  him  at  Nahun.  The  partial 
iulure  of  his  attempt  led  him,  somewhat  too 
bastilv,  to  despair  of  it  altogether,  and  to 
abandon  the  success  which  was  within  his 
map.  The  &tal  consequences  which  before 
Kalunga  had  resulted  frx^m  indiscreet  daring 
probably  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  led  him 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  overmuch  caution. 
This  effect  would  be  aided  by  the  instruc- 
tions  which  he  had  received,  and  the  oonse- 
quentapprehension  thatunsuocessful  enterprise 
would  be  reffarded  as  a  violation  of  them.  It 
is  possible  uso  that,  looking  at  the  unhappy 
and  unexpected  failure  of  a  part  of  the  native 
troops  in  Major  Ludlow's  division,  he  might 
have  been  apprehensive  of  similar  occurrences 
in  that  of  Major  Richards.  It  is  true  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  took  place,  the  whole  of 
that  division  bavins  manifested  the  most  per- 
fect steadiness  and  intrepidity;  but  of  this 
General  Martindell  could  not  have  been  aware 
when  he  despatched  the  orders  for  retreating, 
nor  perhaps  was  he  veiy  accurately  informed 
of  all  the  ciroumstances  under  which  the  failure 
had  occurred.  The  orders  were  certainly 
injudicious;  but  sufficient  allowance  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  made  for  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  were  dictated. 


It  will  now  be  proper  to  advert  to  tnei 
ments  of  the  otner  divisions  of  the  army 
destined  for  the  invauon  of  the  Nepanlcae 
territories. 

lliat  under  Golonel  Ochterlony  penetrated 
the  hills,  in  the  direction  of  Nalagorh,  within 
a  few  days  after  General  Gillespie  entered  the 
Dhoon ;  and  the  commencement  of  its  opera- 
tions was  not  inauspioioas.  Batteries  ware 
opened  against  Nalagurh,  and,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1814,  the  fort  surrendered.  The 
capture  of  Taragnrh,  a  small  hill-fort  in  the 
neighbourhood,  followed.  The  two  places 
were  garrisoned  by  small  parties  of  troops^  and 
a  de^t  was  estabhshed  at  Nalagurh,  which 
thus  afforded  the  means  of  an  undiaturiwd 
oommunication  with  the  plains. 

An  apprehension  appears  to  have  existed, 
in  certain  quarters,  of  a  design,  on  the  part  id 
Ummer  Sing,  to  retreat  with  his  anny  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  necessity  of  precantionaiy 
measures  for  frustrating  such  an  attempt  was 
impressed  upon  thecommanders  within  the  field 
of  whose  operations  the  movement^  if  made^ 
would  have  fellen.  Golonel  Ochterlony  main- 
tained that  the  expectation  was  utterlv  on- 
warranted  by  probability,  and,  further,  that  if 
Ummer  Sing  did  retreat,  as  he  would  with* 
out  a  contest  relinquish  the  oountry  he  had 
occupied  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flo> 
vemment,  that  alone  would  be  an  hononraUe 
issue  of  the  war  in  one  quarter,  while  his 
great  distanoe  from  the  eastern  districts,  com* 
pared  with  that  of  our  attaokinff  forces,  ren- 
dered the  chance  but  small  of  his  coming  in 
sufficient  time  to  have  much  influence  there. 
The  result  proved  that  the  judgment  of 
Colonel  Ochterlony  was  correct;  and  it  fur- 
ther attested  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
entertained  and  expressed  by  that  officer,  at  a 
very  early  period  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities^  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  war  in  which  the  British  had  become  in- 
volved. He  predicted  that  the  Goorkhas 
would  defend  to  the  utmost  every  place  which 
they  thought  defensible,  and  resist  as  long  as 
possible  in  those  they  thought  the  weakest. 
This  opinion,  however,  was  not  that  which 
prevailed  at  head-quarters,  where  a  very  in- 
sufficient estimate  appears  to  have  been  formed 
of  the  courage  and  aetermination  of  the  troops 
by  whom  the  British  force  was  to  be  oppoeed. 
iWr  warlike  qualities  were  greatly  under^ 
rated,  and  the  victory  was  anticipated  upon 
terms  as  easy  as  those  on  which  it  had  been 
attained  over  tribes  of  less  hardihood  and 
activity.  The  stockades  of  the  Goorkhas  had 
been  universally  regarded  with  contempt. 
Colonel  Ochterlony  viewed  them  with  very 
diffisrent  feelings.  He  pronounced  them  ex- 
tremely formidable,  and  the  experience  of  Bri- 
tiidi  troops  on  sevend  occasions  afforded  but  too 
convincing  evidence  that  he  was  right.  We 
learned,  at  length,  that  we  were  contending 
with  an  enemy  who  was  not  to  be  despised ; 
but  the  lesson  was  not  acquired  without  severe 
suffering  and  loss. 
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iDBtead  of  retiriDg  on  the  EMtern  ProTiooM, 
Ummer  Siog,  leaving  gamsons  in  Irkee,  Sub- 
batoo,  and  other  forts  in  the  interior,  ooncen- 
trated  his  force  on  the  heights  of  Ramgurh, 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand.  The  ridge 
on  which  he  was  posted  was  defended  by 
Bevenl  forts  of  considerable  strength.  In 
the  rear  of  it»  and  ninning  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel,  was  another  range  of  lofty  and  rugged 
hills,  defended,  like  the  former,  by  forts.  Be- 
tween the  two  ridges  flowed  the  river  Gumber, 
in  its  progress  to  the  Sutlej.  Here  Ummer 
Sing  was  enabled  to  draw  supplies  from  the 
rajui  of  Belaspore,  a  prince  devotedly  at- 
tached to  him,  who  had  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sutlej ;  and  this  advantage  was  pecu- 
liarly valuable  at  a  time  when  his  communica- 
tiou  with  other  quarters  was  out  off. 

Colonel  Oohterlony,  having  established  his 
dep6ts  in  Nalagurii,  advanc^  on  the  enemy, 
and  from  the  heights  of  Qolah  gained  a  full 
▼iew  of  his  stockade.  The  position  which 
Ummer  Sing  had  taken  up  was  of  extraordi- 
nary strenrai.  His  right  was  covered  and 
commanded  by  the  fort  of  Bamgurh,  his  left 

Sr  a  high  and  nearly  inaccessible  hill,  called 
ote,  on  which  a  strong  party  was  posted. 
On  a  first  view,  however,  the  left  stockade 
appeared  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  be  assail- 
able, and  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  it, 
and  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  an  attack.  Bettor  information 
induced  him  to  hesitate,  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  reoonnoitre  more  particularly. 
This  dn^  was  committed  to  Lieutenant  Peter 
Lawtie,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  by  whom 
it  was  performed  vriui  eztraordinaiy  seal  and 
ability ;  and  the  result  was  a  conviction  that  a 
sncoessful  attack  on  the  enemy's  front  was 
almost  impossible,  and  that  the  attemnt  would 
involve  a  loss  of  men  both  certain  ana  severe. 
The  reports  of  the  country  people  induced  a 
belief  that  the  hills  were  more  accessible  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  these  were  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  Lieutenant  Law- 
tie  ;  but  the  road,  by  which  alone  the  rear 
could  be  gained,  was  declared  impassable  for 
the  guns.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
efforto  to  which  no  war&re  but  that  carried 
on  by  Europeans  in  the  East  can  furnish  a 
paraUel.  Tne  docility  of  the  elephant  was 
relied  upon  for  effecting  a  passage  impractica- 
ble by  other  means,  and  six  of  these  animals 
becune  the  bearers  of  as  many  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, while  seven  hundred  coolies  or  por- 
ters were  put  in  requisition  to  carry  the 
necessary  ammunition  and  equipmento.  In 
this  manner  a  road  charactonxea  by  Colonel 
Ochterlony  as  "  indescribably  bad  "  was  suc- 
cessfhlly  traversed,  the  wild  and  rugged  hills 
passed  in  safety,  and  a  descent  eff^ed  into 
the  plain  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

A  battery  was  immediately  erected,  and 
began  to  play  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  November ;  but  it  wss 
found  to  be  too  distant,  and  that  the  elevation 
of  the  work  against  which  it  was  directed  was 


too  great  to  admit  of  its  producing  any  mate- 
rial effect.  The  firing  was  in  consequence 
discontinued,  and  Lieutenant  Lawtie  was  in- 
structed to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  with  a 
view  to  the  choice  of  a  more  favourable  posi- 
tion. While  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
the  officer  and  his  escort  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  drove  back  towards  his  stockade, 
and,  pushing  their  advantage,  took  up  a  post 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  work.  As 
soon  as  their  situation  was  perceived  at  the 
battery,  the  whole  of  the  men  there  were  dis- 
patohed  to  their  assistance;  but  the  enemy 
threw  out  from  the  dififorent  stockades  and 
from  Bamgurh  such  numbers,  that  the  party 
was  compeUed  to  relinquish  the  ground  they 
had  gained  before  the  reinforcement  could 
arrive.  The  afikir  was  altogether  a  trifling 
one,  but  it  was  injurious  to  we  British  cause^ 
by  sustaining  the  hope  of  the  Goorkhas  and 
dispiriting  those  who  were  opposed  to  them. 
No  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  party  in  the 
transaction ;  but  it  cast  oyer  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  by  this  division  of  the 
army  a  portion  of  the  gloom  in  which  the 
unfortunate  evento  before  Ealunga  had  in- 
yolved  those  intrusted  to  General  GUlespie. 

The  establishment  of  a  battery  at  a  mora 
advanced  point  was  still  the  object  to  which 
the  commander  of  the  division  directed  his 
attention.  One  position  only  presented  itself 
where  the  artilleiy  could  be  used  with  an^ 
prospect  of  success ;  and  to  gain  this  a  consi- 
derable space  of  g^und  was  to  be  trayersed 
by  the  colnmn  of  attack,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  from  the  other  stockades,  as 
well  as  from  that  against  which  thear  opera- 
tions were  directed.  On  the  expediency  of 
risking  this,  Colonel  Ochterlony  consulted  the 
field-officers  with  the  detachment.  The  se- 
neral  impression  appeared  to  be  un&vourable^ 
and  it  was  observea,  that  it  was  an  acknow- 
ledged principle,  that  all  attacks  of  such  a 
nature  shoula  be  sustained  by  great  supe- 
riority of  numbers ;  whereas,  in  the  instance 
under  discusfdon,  the  force  of  the  enemy  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  whole  detachment  op- 
posed to  Uiem.  The  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  the  second  attack  upon  Ka- 
luDga  seems  to  haye  determined  Colonel 
Ochterlony  not  to  make  an  attempt  attended 
by  so  many  chances  of  £ulure ;  and  he  forth- 
with avowed  his  conviction  that  the  enemy's 
rear  was  unassailable  with  his  present  means. 
In  fiict,  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel 
Ochterlony  was  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  destined ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  not  to 
risk  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  the  amw  at 
his  disposal  by  precipitate  and  ill-judged 
moyemento.  This  determination  could  scarcely 
be  acceptable  to  his  superiors,  but  it  in- 
curred no  reproach.  The  experience  and 
character  of  Colonel  Oohterlony  probably 
averted  the  censure  which  would  have  been 
bestowed  upon  an  officer  who  had  numbered 
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fewer  jeuB,  uid  whoee  reputation  wm  leas 
firmly  establiahed.  CoDscioiu  that  he  did  all 
that  De  ought,  Golmiel  Ocbterlony  appears  at 
the  aame  time  to  have  been  aware  that  he 
did  not  attempt  all  that  was  expected  from 
him.  In  a  letter  to  the  adjataot-general, 
dated  the  2nd  December,  he  wrote  that  he 
"did  not  blnah  to  acknowledge  that  he  felt 
his  mind  inadequate  to  a  command  requiring 
great  powers  of  genius,  and  so  novel  in  its 
nature  and  in  all  its  circumstances.'* 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  btrge  irre- 
gular force  in  aid  of  Colonel  Oehteriony's 
division  was  raised  and  embodied.  The  divi- 
aion  was  also  strengthened  by  the  aocession 
of  an  additional  bi^talion  of  native  infantry 
and  some  artillery.  These  arrived  on  the 
27th  December;  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  reserve,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  A.  Thompson,  of  the 
8rd  native  in&ntiy,  moved  to  atteck  a  cfaoeen 
point  of  the  enemy,  with  the  Tiew  of  cutting 
off  his  communication  with  Bebspore,  the 
principal  source  of  his  supplies.  The  march 
was  one  of  great  fittigne  and  difficulty ;  but 
Colonel  lliompson  succeeded  in  readiing  the 
point  of  attack  in  the  morning.  The  field- 
pieces  were  forthwith  brought  into  operation 
against  the  enemy's  position,  and  continued 
firing  through  the  day,  but  with  little  effect 
A  very  bold  and  spirited  attack  upon  the 
British  podtioQ,  made  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, was  repulsed  with  c^eat  gaJlantey,  and 
the  enemy  driven  to  a  distance.  Perceiving 
the  purpose  with  which  the  movements  of  the 
reserve  had  been  made,  the  enemy  now  sud- 
denly abandoned  all  his  positions  on  the  left  of 
Bamgurh,  and  took  up  a  new  one  on  the  oppo- 
rite  side  of  the  fort^  which,  by  a  change  of  his 
front,  he  still  kept  on  his  right.  The  object 
of  the  movement  was  thus  defeated,  yet  the 
attempt  was  not  unattended  by  beoeficaal  con- 
sequences. The  enemy  was  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  limits.  By  the  establishment  of  the 
reserve  on  the  ridge,  some  advantage  was 
secured  for  further  operations ;  and  what  was, 
perhaps,  of  not  less  importance,  the  repulse  of 
the  enemy  was  calculated  alike  to  rfiminiah 
the  confidence  of  the  Goorkha  troops,  and  to 
remove  the  despondency  which  repeated  re- 
verses had  diffused  among  our  own. 

Disappointed  in  the  immediate  attainment 
of  his  objec^  Colonel  Ocbterlony  continued  to 
pursue  it  with  exemplarv  perseverance,  and  a 
series  of  operations  followed,  distinguished 
alike  for  the  judgment  with  which  they  were 
planned  and  the  energy  and  precision  with 
which  they  were  executed.  Their  object  was 
to  compel  Ummer  Sing  either  to  quit  his 
position  or  to  risk  an  engagement.  A  oonsi- 
aerable  body  of  irregulan,  under  Lieutenant 
Boss,  was  de^tched  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
take  up  a  position  on  the  heights  above  Belas- 
pore;  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  181£, 
Colonel  Ochterlooy  passed  the  river  Cumber 
to  a  position  on  the  road  to  Irkee,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Malown  range  of 


moantains,  leaving  lieuienant-Colonel  George 
Cooper,  of  the  1st  native  infiuitry,  with  a 
battalion  and  the  battering  guns,  at  the  former 
position  at  Nehr,  strongly  stockaded.  It  bad 
been  anticipated  that  this  movement  wtvnld 
cause  Ununer  Sing  to  quit  his  position  and 
move  in  a  direction  to  cover  his  supplies,  and 
the  result  corresponded  with  the  expectation. 
Ummer  Sing  marched  to  Halown,  leaving 
small  garrisons  in  Bamgurh  and  the  other 
forts  in  that  range.  The  principal  stockades 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  were  immediatelj 
occupied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Arnold^ 
of  the  19th  native  infantry,  who  was  ordered, 
after  peiforming  this  duty,  to  follow  the  march 
of  the  enemy,  and  take  up  a  position  in  the 
vidnity  of  Bdaspore.  lliis  was  not  effected 
without  some  delay  and  considerable  difficulty, 
occasioned  by  the  indemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  counlxy. 
It  was,  however,  at  length  successfully  accom- 
plished. Colonel  Arnold  took  up  a  very 
advantageous  position  at  Buttengurh,  directly 
between  Malown  and  BeUspore,  and  com- 
manding the  principal  line  of  communication. 
The  irregulars,  under  Lieutenant  Boas,  had 
previously  gained  poswssion  of  the  heights 
above  BeU^re,  after  defiaating  a  consideraUe 
body  of  Kuhloora  troops,  wl^  attempted  to 
maintain  them.  These  movements  being  com- 
pleted. Colonel  Ocbterlony,  with  the  reserve^ 
took  up  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gumrora^  which  at  once  afforded  means  liar 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
fiualities  for  cutting  off  his  communications. 

The  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  this 
quarter  was  now  steady  and  satis&ctory.  On 
the  11th  of  Febuary  the  heights  of  Bamgurh 
were  taken  possession  of  without  opposition. 
The  surrender  of  the  fort  of  Bamgurh  followed, 
after  a  resistance  rendered  brief  by  the  open- 
ing upon  the  place  of  some  eighteen-ponnden^ 
which  had  been  carried  up  to  the  ridge  with 
almost  incredible  labour.  The  garrison  of 
Jhoo-jooroo  surrendered  to  a  detachment  of 
irregnUrs.  Taragurh  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  fort  of 
Chumbnll  subsequently  surrendered,  and  the 
garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  These 
services  were  performed  by  Colonel  Cooper 
and  the  force  left  at  Nehr.  They  occupied  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks  of  unremitted 
exertion.  When  completed,  Bamgurh  was 
converted  into  a  principal  dep6t,  and  Colonel 
Cooper's  detachment  became  at  liberty  to  aid 
in  investing  the  enemy's  position. 

In  the  mean  time  a  negotiation  had  been 
opened  with  the  rajah  of  Belaspore,  whose 
territory  had  been  left  entirely  at  our  meroy 
by  the  retirement  of  Ummer  Sing,  whidb 
ended  in  the  transfer  of  the  n^ah's  all^riance 
from  the  Goorkha  to  the  British  government ; 
and  on  this  condition  his  possessions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  were  guaranteed  to 
him  without  tribute  or  pecuniary  payment  of 
any  kind. 

The  proceedings  of  the  diviskm  of  the  in- 
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Tading  army  under  General  Wood  now  require 
to  be  noticed.  Ita  march  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  retarded  by  the  want  of  means  for 
transporting  the  stores  and  supplies.  This 
<Ufficulty  was  removed  by  obtaining  bearers 
from  Lucknow,  as  well  as  a  number  of  ele- 
phants famished  by  the  nabob  vizier ;  bat,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  thus  occasioned, 
Genend  Wood  was  not  prepared  to  move  till 
the  middle  of  December.  He  at  length  ad- 
vanced, and  occupied  the  Teiraie ;  but  his 
operations  were  still  impeded  by  delays  in  the 
commissariat  department.  As  the  obstacles 
arising  from  this  cause  were  removed,  the 
hesitation  of  the  general  in  the  choice  of  a 
route  interposed  fresh  ones.  His  information 
as  to  the  country,  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
every  other  point  by  which  his  determination 
was  to  be  influenced,  appears  to  have  been 
miserably  defective  ;  and,  narassed  by  a  multi- 
plioitr  of  discordant  reports,  the  movements  of 
this  division  were,  from  the  firsts  charaoterijBed 
by  feebleness  and  indedsion. 

The  first  intention  appears  to  have  been  to 
leave  Bootwul  on  the  right,  and  attack  Nya- 
cote,  a  fort  situated  on  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  Various  plans  of  operation  were  in 
Bucoaflsion  adopted  and  abanaoned.  At  last, 
the  general  was  led  by  the  advice  of  a  brah- 
min, named  Knuckunuddee  Sewaree,  into  a 
course  singularly  imprudent  and  unfortunate. 
This  man  was  a  native  of  the  hills,  but  for 
many  years  resident  in  Gonickpore,  attached 
to  the  rajah.  Having  obtained  the  confidence 
of  Grenenl  Wood,  he  proceeded  to  insist  upon 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Mahapore 
hills,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  pass,  and 
suggested  that  the  detachment  should  cross 
the  Tenavee,  occupy  Bnssuntpore,  about  ten 
miles  from  Simla,  and  leaving  there  the  sup- 
plies and  baggage,  push  on  to  Palpa>  where  an 
abundance  of  provisions  might  be  secured,  and 
from  whence  xiyaoote  might  be  attacked  on 
the  side  where  the  well  that  supplied  the 
garrison  was  situated;  but,  preparatory  to 
tills  movement,  he  recommended  that  a  re- 
doubt at  Jeetgurh,  which  had  been  thrown  up 
across  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mujoote,  one  mile 
west  of  Bootwul,  should  be  carried,  and  the 
deserted  town  of  Bootwul  burnt.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  scheme  was  represented  as  certain, 
and  the  advantages  of  possessing  the  fort  to 
be  first  attacked,  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  brahmin  professed  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  country :  in  recommending  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  operations,  he  felt,  or  counter^ 
feited,  the  greatest  enthusiasm — a  feeling 
which  he  succeeded  in  communicating  to  the 
general,  who,  at  once  captivated  by  its  appa- 
rent practicability  and  advantage,  resolved  to 
carry  it  into  effect  without  delay. 

The  morning  of  January  the  8rd  was  fixed 
for  the  attack  upon  Jeetg^h,  in  front  of 
which,  according  to  the  brahmin's  report,  was 
an  open  plain.  The  morning  came,  and  the 
movement  to  attack  took  place.  Between  the 
British  camp  and  the  redoubt  lay  the  Sal 


forest ;  but,  instead  of  debouching  upon  an 
open  plain,  as  was  expected.  General  Wood, 
with  his  sta£f  and  the  foremost  of  the  advanced 
guard,  on  approaching  to  reconnoitre,  found 
themselves,  greatly  to  their  astonishment^ 
within  fiftv  paces  of  the  work.  A  heavy  fire 
was  immediately  commenced  from  the  redoubt^ 
which  for  some  time  could  be  returned  only 
by  the  few  men  who  had  accompanied  the 
general  and  his  sta£f.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  forming  the  head  of  the  column,  they 
advanced,  under  Colonel  Hardyman,  to  attack 
the  work,  while  a  par^  led  by  Captain  Croker, 
of  his  Majesty's  17th  root,  driving  the  enemy 
before  them  up  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the 
redoubt,  succeeded  in  gaining  its  summit. 
The  post  seemed  now  in  the  power  of  the 
British  troops  ;  but,  deterred  by  the  apparent 
force  of  the  enemy  on  the  hill  behind  it,  the 
possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  the  re- 
tention of  Jeetgurh,  General  Wood  refrained 
from  pushing  his  advantage,  and  ordered  a 
retreat.  Considerable  loss  was  sustained  on 
both  sides,  but  that  of  the  enemy  was  the  more 
severe.  The  brahmin  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  fort 
was  in  sight.  General  Wood  closed  his  des- 
patch, giving  an  account  of  this  a&ir,  by 
observing  with  great  fuOveti  of  his  deoeitfol 
guide,  "If  he  is  with  the  enemy,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  of  his  treachery:"  a  conclusion  from 
which  few  will  be  found  to  dissent. 

The  proceedings  before  Jeetgurh  seem  to 
have  been  marked  throughout  by  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  levitv, — to  have  been 
undertaken  and  abandoned  alike  inconsider- 
ately. The  information  upon  which  the  general 
acted  was  not  merely  imperfect,  but  h&e,  and 
it  is  strange  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  test 
the  correctness  of  the  brahmin's  report  before 
advancing.  Undertaken,  as  circumstances 
showed,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  ground, 
the  attack  was  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  the  apprehensions  alone 
of  the  commander  that  kept  the  fort  out  of  his 
hands.  But  bis  astonishment  and  distrust  at 
finding  the  height  covered  with  troops  was  a 
dear  indication  that  he  was  not  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  than  he 
had  been  as  to  the  natnro  of  their  position. 
He  advanced  upon  the  foe,  ignorant  whither 
he  was  going — this  was  a  great  error ;  but  his 
good  forttme  saved  him  from  its  probable  con- 
sequence, and  he  was  on  the  point  of  achieving 
the  very  object  so  imprudently  sought.  He 
then  first  began  to  doubt  his  power  of  retain- 
ing that  for  which  he  had  incurred  such  risk, 
and,  deterred  by  cireumstances  which  he  ought 
previously  to  have  known  and  weighed,  he 
retired,  consigning  the  men  under  nis  com- 
mand to  the  dispiriting  consequences  of  defeat, 
after  paying,  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  price 
of  victory.  Measures  more  ill-judged  and 
dangerous  have  rarely  occurred  in  any  course 
of  warfiftre. 

Little  more  was  attempted  by  this  division, 
and  nothing  important  effected.    After  dis- 
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pofliDg  of  hU  wounded,  and  making  some 
proviaion  for  the  defence  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  district.  General  Wood  proceeded  in  a 
westerly  direction,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
one  of  the  objects  assigned  to  his  division, 
that  of  creating  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's 
force,  as  well  as  with  the  intention  of  pene- 
trating, if  possible,  into  the  hills,  by  the  passes 
of  Toolsepore.  Bat  his  progress  was  arrested 
by  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who,  en- 
oooraged  by  the  iailnre  at  Jeetgurh,  and  being, 
it  was  alleged,  reinforced  from  Katmandoo, 
advanced  into  the  conntiy,  burning  the  villages 
and  committing  horrible  devastations  in  their 
route.  On  the  24th  of  January  (General  Wood, 
in  communicating  these  &cta^  avowed  his 
utter  inability,  with  the  small  force  at  his 
disposal,  to  carry  on  any  offensive  operations, 
and  solicited  instructions  for  his  guidance. 
The  answer,  dated  the  80th  of  uie  same 
month,  attributes  the  embarrassed  situation  of 
General  Wood  to  the  delavs  which  occurred 
in  the  advance  of  his  detachment,  and  to  his 
havmg  pursued  a  system  purely  defensive. 
The  impracticability  of  furnishing  precise  in- 
structions for  the  guidance  of  an  officer  holding 
a  distant  command,  under  circumstances  liable 
to  daily  change,  was  pointed  out ;  but  some 
suggestions  were  ofiforad,  and  a  more  active 
system  of  operation  strongly  urged. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  season  General 
Wood  again  marched  upon  Bootwul,  but 
without  producing  any  effect.  The  approach 
of  the  rainy  season  now  indicated  the  necessity 
of  suspending  all  offensive  operations,  and 
General  Wood  retired  towards  Gomckpore, 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  These 
measures  were  in  accordance  with  the  views 
entertained  at  head-quarters ;  but  the  division 
being  attacked  by  sicknees  to  an  alarming  extent 
(twelve  hundred  men  being  at  one  time  in  the 
hospital),  it  became  expedient'  to  break  up 
before  the  final  orders  for  that  purpose  arrived. 
The  division  separated  without  attaining  a 
single  object  for  which  it  had  been  brought 
together,  and  the  corps  not  destined  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  returned  to  their  ordi- 
nary cantonments. 

Ireviously  to  this  it  was  deemed  neoessary 
to  incapacitate  the  Terraie  of  Bootwul  and 
Shiraz  from  furnishing  supplies  to  the  enemy 
in  a  future  campaign,  by  destroying  the  crops 
on  the  grround,  and  preventing  the  cultivation 
of  the  country  for  the  following  season.  Lord 
Moira  declared  that  he  adored  this  politnr 
with  reluctance ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add^ 
that  nothing  was  n^ected  that  could  soften 
such  an  infliction.  The  inhabitants  were  not 
abandoned  to  famine:  they  were  invited  to 
remove  to  a  more  southern  tract,  where  lands 
were  assigned  to  those  who  accepted  the 
ofier. 

The  operations  of  the  division  of  the  army 
destined  to  march  through  Muckwanporo, 
direct  upon  the  Nepaulese  capital,  yet  remain 
to  be  noticed.    It  was  that  upon  which  the 


governor-general  had  fixed  his  strongest  hopes^ 
and  on  the  equipment  of  which  the  ffreatest 
care  and  expense  had  been  bestowed.  The 
corps  had  assembled  at  Dinapore,  and  had 
crossed  the  Ganges  before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. Six  companies  had  previously  been 
despatched,  under  Major  Edward  Bough- 
sedge,  to  reinforce  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bnd- 
shaw.  The  former  officer  moved  forward  ^th 
his  detachment  to  occupy  the  Terraie  of  Tir- 
hoot^  while  the  latter  proceeded,  with  the 
troops  under  his  immediate  command,  to 
attack  a  position  at  Burhurwa,  occupied  by 
Pursaram  Thappa,  the  Nepaulese  soobahdso' 
of  the  Terraie,  with  about  four  hundred  men. 
This  enterprise  was  sucoessfoUy  executed. 
The  enemy  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  after 
a  short  conflict,  put  to  the  rout.  Being  cat 
off  fiN>m  a  retreat  to  the  north,  the  fugitives 
fled  southward  to  Kumirbunna  Gurhee,  three 
miles  from  the  scene  of  attack.  Being  pursued 
to  that  place,  they  abandoned  it,  and  were 
chased  across  the  Baugmutty,  where  many 
were  drowned,  and  those  who  escaped  death 
threw  down  their  arms.  Two  standards  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  Pumram 
Thappa  himself  was  killed  in  a  personal  en- 
oounter  with  Lieutenant  Boileau,  of  the  native 
in&ntiy.  This  brilliant  affiur,  which  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  November,  secured  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  Terraie  of  Ssjun. 
About  the  same  time  Major  Boughsedge,  com- 
manding the  Bamffurh  local  battiuion,  occupied 
the  Terraie  of  Tiraoot  without  opposition,  the 
enemy  withdrawing  as  he  advanced. 

General  Marley,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  division,  did  not  arrive 
on  the  firontier  until  the  11th  of  December, 
and  by  this  delay  the  opportunity  of  depressing 
the  spirits  of  the  enempr  and  sustaining  those 
of  his  own  troops,  by  mkmediately  and  vigor- 
ously following  up  the  suooess  of  dolonel  Ba- 
shaw, was  lost.  This  loss  was  not  repaired  by 
any  subsequent  activity.  General  Marl^ 
deemed  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  batterings 
train,  which  could  not  arrive  for  a  oonsidenU>ie 
time ;  and  this  postponement  of  all  offensive 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  British  seems  to 
have  emboldened  the  Goorkhasj,  and  led  to 
the  assumption  bv  them  of  the  course  which 
their  adversaries  declined.  The  torpor  of  this 
division  of  the  British  foroe  was,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  very  inauspiciously  disturbed  by  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  two  of  their  advanced 
poets  situated  at  Pursah  and  Summundpoie. 
These  posts  were  about  forty  miles  asunder, 
and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  position 
which  General  Marley  had  taken  up  at  Low- 
tun.  They  had  been  established  by  Colonel 
Bradshaw,  together  vrith  a  third,  at  Barra 
Gurry,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two,  but 
somewhat  more  retired.  The  Goorkhas  were 
so  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  that  the 
British  force  was  oompelled,  in  each  instance, 
to  retire  with  severe  loss,  including  that  of 
the  two  commanding  officers,  Captains  SiUey 
and  Blaokney,  both  of  the  native  infantry. 
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The  pomtioDB,  however,  were  not  yielded  with- 
oat  hard  fighting.  At  Pursah,  Lieutenant 
MathesoD,  of  the  artilloTy,  remained  at  his 
poet,  and  oontinued  to  work  a  gun  after  every 
man  under  his  command  waa  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

But)  thouffh  relieved  by  this  and  other 
instanoee  of  mdividual  bravery,  the  tendeuoy 
of  these  events  was  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
prospects  of  the  campaign.  They  occasioned 
mat  anxiety  in  the  highest  quarters,  and 
drew  from  the  earl  of  Moira  expressions  of 
marked  displeasure.  The  governor-general 
condemned  the  disposition  of  these  posts ;  but 
the  disposition  waa  that  of  Colonel  Bradshaw, 
not  of  Greneral  Marley.  A  charge,  bearing 
more  directly  against  the  latter  odfficer,  was 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  although  reports  of 
the  intended  attacks  had  been  prevaient>  no 
effectual  means  had  been  taken  to  strengtiien 
the  poets  against  which  they  were  directed. 
These  reports  do  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
called  forth  all  the  vigilance  that  was  to  be 
expected;  but  a  party  of  two  hundred  men 
had  been  despatcked  to  Pursah,  and  might 
have  arrived  in  time  to  change  the  for^ 
tune  of  the  day  at  that  post ;  unfortu- 
nately, they  halted  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  their  advance,  and  so  little  was 
this  felt  by  Captain  Sibley,  who  commanded  at 
Pursah,  that,  though  informed,  the  day  before, 
of  the  approach  of  the  party,  he  took  no  steps 
to  hasten  their  movement,  and  did  not  even 
think  it  requisite  to  reply  to  the  communi- 
cation. These  circumstances  show  that  the 
feeling  of  security  was  not  confined  to  General 
Marley,  but  extended  to  other  officers  of  his 
division. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  urged  by  the  governor- 
general,  an  obvious  and  indispensable  precau- 
tion, not  to  continue  the  posts  advanced  and 
exposed  during  a  period  of  inactivity,  which 
allowed  the  enemy  ample  leisure  to  contrive 
and  mature  plans  of  atfakck.  General  Marley 
was  persuaded  that  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  advance  with  safety,  and  in  this 
belief  a  concentration  of  his  force  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  more  judicious  than  the 
continuance  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
his  predecessor.  But  he  was  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  a  man  must  possess  extra- 
ordinary firmness  to  act  resolutelv  upon  his 
own  convictions.  He  knew  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  advance,  and  he  lialt  that  this  expecta- 
tion could  not  be  fulfilled  ;  he  knew  also,  that, 
by  withdrawing  the  parties  in  advance,  he 
should  occasion  great  disappointment  to  tiie 
distinguished  projector  of  the  campaign,  and 
draw  down  no  ordinary  degree  of  censure 
upon  himself.  A  lover  of  reckless  enterprise 
would  have  executed  his  orders,  or  at  least 
would  have  tried  to  execute  them  ;  a  man  of 
high  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  would 
have  shaped  his  course  according  to  its  sug- 
gestion.   General  Marley  did  neither;  hesi- 


tating between  his  instructions  and  the  con* 
dusions  of  his  own  mind,  he  followed  neither 
completely  or  vigorously,  and  his  proceedings 
exhibited  the  usual  characteristic  of  mid^e 
courses — uniting  the  disadvantages  and  ex- 
cluding the  probable  benefits  of  both  extremes. 

With  regard  to  the  advanced  posts,  further 
blame  was  cast  upon  General  Marlev  for  not 
protecting  them  by  stockades.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, however,  was  altogether  new  in  In- 
dian warfiire.  It  was  adopted  by  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  much  to  the  credit  of  his  sagacity 
and  discrimination.  That  able  commander 
saw  that  the  war  with  Nepaul  was  alto- 
gether different  from  anv  in  which  the  British 
had  previouslv  engaged,  and  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country  and  the  character 
of  the  enemy  called  for  important  changes  in 
our  modes  of  operation.  But  it  would  be  un- 
fiur  to  pass  sentence  of  reprehension  upon  any 
commander  upon  grounds  merely  comparative, 
and  to  condemn  him,  not  for  absolute  defi^ 
cienoy,  but  because  he  manifested  less  skill 
than  another  officer. 

But  whether  attributable,  according  to  the 
view  of  Greneral  Marley,  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  at  his  disposal,  or,  according  to  that 
of  the  governor-general,  to  the  incompetence 
of  the  commander,  it  is  certain  that  the  course 
of  events  was  productive  of  the  most  lament- 
able consequences  to  the  interests  of  the  Bri&h 
government.  Greneral  Marley,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  made  a  forward  movement  towards 
Pursah,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  south  of  that  place.  But  this  position 
he  almost  immediately  abandoned^  alarmed  by 
the  reports  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  some  very  unpleasant  symptoms  manifested 
by  a  part  of  the  native  troops.  The  dissatis- 
fiiction  displayed  itself  only  in  words  and  in  a 
number  of  desertions  ;  but  these  were  indi- 
cations that  could  not  with  safety  be  disre- 
garded. General  Marley,  under  the  circum- 
stances, deeemed  it  advisable  to  retrograde, 
for  the  purpose  of  oovering  the  de^t  at 
Betteah,  and  favouring  the  junction  of  the 
long-expected  battering-train.  This  being  ac- 
complished, some  other  movements  were  nude, 
but  without  effecting  anything  for  the  British 
cause. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  ravaged  the 
Terraie,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  country  immediately  protected  by 
our  posts,  again  fell  into  their  hands ;  their 
incursions  were  extended  even  beyond  it. 
Their  confidence  attained  a  most  extravagant 
height,  and  they  threatened  to  attack  Barra 
Gurry,  thongh  a  thousand  men  were  there  in 
garrison.  They  actually  threw  up  a  stockade 
at  Sooffre,  a  short  distance  from  that  post.  The 
prudence  of  the  Nepaulese  oommander,  Bha> 
gut  Singh,  withheld  him,  however,  from 
attacking  it;  but  his  caution  did  not  find 
grreater  mvour  in  the  eyes  of  his  government 
than  that  of  some  of  the  British  commanders 
had  met  from  theirs.  Being  the  subject  of 
a  semi-barbarous  state,  his  fate  was  even 
2  D 
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worse.  He  was  not  odIj  recalled,  bat  dis- 
graced by  being  publicly  exhibited  in  woman's 
attire,  as  one  unworthy  to  wear  the  habili- 
ments of  man. 

Some  attempts  were  made,  by  hasty  levies 
of  irregulars,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontier,  ana  restrain  the  aggressions  of 
the  Goorkhas ;  but  they  were  attended  with 
little  BUCoesB.  The  despondency  of  General 
Marley  appeared  to  increase,  as  did  also  the 
dissatisfiustion  of  the  commander-in-chief  at 
his  inactivity.  The  conviction  of  the  general, 
that  his  means  were  inadequate  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  instructions,  not  only  renuuDcd 
undiminished,  but  seemed  to  gather  strength, 
and  that  oonviction  was  sanctioned  by  the 
judgment  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Greoige  Didk, 
of  Sie  9th  native  infimtiy,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  William  GhamberUun,  of  his  Majesty's 
24th.  The  opinions  of  those  officers,  together 
with  his  own,  having  been  transmitted  by 
General  Marley  to  uie  commander-in-chief, 
the  representation  was  answered  by  his  recall, 
and  the  appointment  of  Major-general  George 
Wood  to  succeed  him. 

The  embarrassments  of  his  situation,  acting 
upon  a  mind  perhaps  Uttle  adapted  to  en- 
oounter  them,  led  at  length  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary prooeedinff  on  the  part  of  the  general. 
On^  the  10th  of  Abruary  (his  successor  not 
having  arrived)  he  quitted  the  camp,  before 
dayli^t  in  the  morning,  without  any  previous 
intimation  of  his  intention,  and  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  command  after 
his  departure.  Such  a  step  is  of  a  nature  to 
Ibrbid  comment.  It  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  nervous  excitement  under  which  the 
]ll-&ted  officer  was  not  master  of  his  own 
actions,  and  which  consequently  shields  them 
from  remark. 

The  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  de- 
parture of  General  Martev  and  the  arrival  of 
his  successor  was  distinguished  bv  an  affidr  of 
some  brilliancy,  which  tended,  m  no  inoon- 
riderable  degree,  to  abate  the  presumptuous 
confidence  of  the  Gk>orkhas  and  revive  the 
exhausted  hopes  of  the  British  force.  Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill,  while  reconnoitring,  dis- 
covered, at  no  great  distance  from  the  camp,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  about  five  hundred  strong. 
The  discovery  was  immediately  conununicated 
to  Colonel  iHck,  who,  as  the  officer  next  in 
seniority,  had,  on  the  departure  of  General 
Marley,  assumed  the  command.  A  party 
of  irreffular  horse  was^  in  consequence,  des- 
patched to  strengthen  Lieutenant  Pickersgill, 
and  Cokmel  Dick  followed  with  all  the 
pioquets.  The  Goorkhas,  encouraged  by  the 
small  number  of  Lieutenant  Pickersgill's  force, 
tesolved  to  attack  him;  but,  on  emerging 
from  a  hollow  where  they  were  posted,  they 
perceived  the  force  that  was  advandng  to  his 
assistance.  This  discovery  appears  to  have 
struck  them  with  panic,  and  they  made  an 
hnmediate  and  precipitate  retreat,  pursued  by 
Lieutenant  Pickersgill,  who  had  waited  only 
for  the  junction  of  the  cavalry.    The  entire 


detachment  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  so  great 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  this  encounter,  that 
the  Goorkhas  hastily  retreated  into  the  hills, 
abandoning  every  position  which  they  had 
established  in  the  forest  and  Terraie. 

Major-general  George  Wood  joined  the 
division  to  the  command  of  which  he  bad 
been  appointed,  on  the  20th  of  February,  ten 
days  after  the  departure  of  his  predeoeseor. 
The  force  at  his  disposal  had  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  he  foundhimself  at  tbehead 
of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  regular  troope. 
He  had,  in  eveiy  respect,  the  advantage  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  command :  his  force  was  not 
only  considerably  larger,  but  the  tone  of  their 
spirits  was  greatlv  raised  by  the  successful 
affidr  which  took  place  only  the  day  before  his 
arrival.  Nevertheless,  the  new  oommander 
determined  that  he  could  do  nothing  to 
redeem  the  alleged  errora  of  General  Marley  : 
he  apprehended  that  the  effidency  of  his  army 
might  be  impaired  by  sickness,  if  he  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  the  forest,  and,  after  a  long 
march  eastward  to  Goru<^pore  and  back  again, 
which  was  performed  without  seing  an  enemy, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  not  voir  clear,  all 
operations  were  suspended  for  the  season. 
The  change  of  generals  thus  fiuled  of  aooom- 
plishing  the  object  which  the  oommander-in- 
chief  most  ardently  desired.  The  division 
did  not  march  to  Elatmandoo,  nor  make  an 
attempt  to  do  so. 

The  occupation  of  Kumaon  was  an  object 
highly  desirable,  but,  owing  to  the  unpro- 
pitious  progress  of  the  campaign,  apparently 
little  likely  to  be  attained  by  any  portion  of 
the  regular  force.  A  correspondence  had, 
however,  been  opened  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  country,  and  their  wishes  were  asoer< 
tained  to  be  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
British,  whose  success  they  promised  to  pro- 
mote bv  all  the  means  in  their  power,  if  they 
would  mvade  the  territory  and  rescue  it  from 
the  rule  of  the  Goorkhas ;  but  they  expressly 
stipulated,  that  their  ancient  rajahs  should 
not  be  restored,  and  desired  that  the  country 
should  be  placed  under  the  direct  government 
of  the  Company.  The  way  was  Uius  prepared 
for  a  successfid  irruption  into  Kumaon,  bot 
the  means  of  effecting  it  were  wanting.  The 
army  under  Greneru  Martindell  remained 
before  Jyetuck,  and  no  portion  of  it  could  be 
spared  for  any  other  service.  Hie  season  of 
operation  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the 
British  party  in  Kumaon  becoming  alarmed 
lest  their  correspondence  should  be  discovered, 
were  pressing  in  their  representations  of  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action.  In  thb  emer- 
gency it  was  determined  to  try  what  could  be 
effected  by  a  body  of  irregulars,  accompanied 
bv  a  few  guns  and  aided  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  inlukbitants.  Hie  duty  of  rusing  this 
force  was  assigned  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Gardner,  to  whom  also  was  intrusted  its 
subsequent  command.  It  amounted,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  about  three  thousand  men : 
it  was  increased  by  a  0017s  raised  and  formed 
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by  Captain  Hearsey.  Four  aix-ponnders  were 
placed  at  the  duposal  of  Colonel  Gardner, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  act  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  relative^  the  Honourable  Edward 
Gardner,  who  was  to  proceed  to  Kumaon  in  a 
political  character. 

The  levying  of  this  force  was,  however,  a 
work  of  time,  and  after  it  was  ready,  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  weather  prevented  its  being  put 
in  motion.  By  these  causes  its  advance  into 
the  hill  country  was  delayed  until  the  17th  of 
February.  Having  occupied  the  Chilkeeah 
pass.  Colonel  Gar£ier  proceeded  by  a  route 
lying  chiefly  along  the  bed  of  the  Cosillas 
river.  This  route,  not  the  most  direct  one  to 
Almorah,  was  chosen  as  offering  the  fewest 
impediments  to  an  invading  force,  as  being 
in  a  great  degree  unguarded,  and  likely  to 
afford  opportunities  for  turning  the  positions 
of  the  enemy.  The  Goorkhas  withdrew  as 
the  British  force  approached,  and  Colonel 
Gardner's  movements  were  characterized  by 
an  energy  and  rapidity  which  suffered  no 
advantage  to  be  lost.  Having  anticipated  the 
Goorkhas  in  the  occupation  of  an  important 
post,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  collect  his 
force  and  bring  up  his  guns  and  baggage, 
which,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  had 
been  left  in  the  rear.  He  then  pursued  his 
march,  and  took  up  a  commanding  position 
on  a  hill  called  Kompore,  in  front  of  which  the 
enemy's  force,  reinforced  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  garrison  from  Almorah,  was  strongly 
stockaded.  In  the  course  of  the  march 
several  skirmishes  took  place,  the  results 
of  which  were  invariably  favourable  to  the 
British. 

The  success  which  had  marked  the  progress 
of  Colonel  Gardner  was  most  encouraging, 
but  it  did  not  seduce  him  into  attempts 
which  might  not  only  have  thrown  away 
the  advantages  already  gained,  but  have 
frustrated  the  objects  of  the  enterprise 
altogether.  The  enemy  were  too  strongly 
posted  to  justify  an  attack  in  front  by  a  force 
composed  entirely  of  hastily-levied  and  irre- 
gular troops,  and  Colonel  Gardner,  therefore, 
judiciously  determined  to  turn  his  position, 
and  by  the  sudden  movement  of  a  part  of  his 
corps,  combined  with  a  demonstration  of 
attack,  either  to  place  himself  between  the 
enemy  and  his  capital,  or  compel  him  to  retire 
to  prevent  it.  But  even  for  the  performance 
of  this  manoeuvre  Colonel  Gardner  felt  that 
he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  strong.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, waited  the  junction  of  an  additional 
body  of  irregulars,  amounting  to  one  thousand, 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  Dooab,  and  were 
proceeding  to  Knmaon.  On  the  arrival  of 
this  reinforcement  he  executed  his  intention 
almost  without  opposition.  The  enemy  with- 
drew with  so  much  precipitation  as  to  leave 
part  of  his  arms  and  b&grgage  behind  him, 
and,  being  closely  followed  by  the  force  under 
Colonel  Gardner,  he  abandoned  the  position 
in  front  of  Almorah,  to  which  he  had  retired 
and  posted  himself  on  the  ridge  on  which  the 


town  stands.  On  the  28th  of  March  the 
British  force  occupied  the  position  which  the 
enemy  had  deserted. 

While  Colonel  Gardner  was  thus  triumph- 
antly advancing,  Captain  Hearsey  with  his 
followers  was  endeavouring  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in  another  quarter,  but  with  very 
different  success.  Having  secured  the  Timley 
pass  and  the  forts  which  commanded  it^  he 
had  advanced  and  occupied  Chumpawut,  the 
capital  of  Kali  Kumaon,  and  laid  siege  to  a 
strong  fortress  near  it  called  Kutoolgurh. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  Groorkha  force  crossed 
the  Sardah  and  attacked  one  of  his  posts,  but 
it  was  forced  to  recross  the  river  with  some 
loss.  The  attack  was  speedily  succeeded  by 
another.  On  this  occasion  the  enemy  ap- 
peared with  increased  strength,  and  crossMl 
the  river  at  a  point  somewhat  above  Captain 
HearseVs  division.  On  learning  this  move- 
ment the  British  commander  advanced  to 
attack  the  enemy,  with  all  the  force  that  could 
be  collected,  leaving  his  adjutant  to  prosecute 
the  siege  of  Kutoolgurh.  The  issue  was  dis- 
astrous. The  troops  under  Captain  Hearsey 
shrunk  from  theu*  duty,  and  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  Goorkha  commander 
then  attacked  the  party  left  before  Kutool- 
gurh, which  he  quickly  dispersed.  The  re- 
mainder of  Captain  Hearsey's  battalion  un- 
ceremoniously abandoned  their  posts  and  fled 
into  the  plains. 

Thougn  Colonel  Gardner's  success  was  very 
flattering,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether,  with  a  force  altogether  irregular,  he 
would  be  able  to  reduce  Almorah.  Some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  tamper  with  the 
Nepaulese  commander  who  held  possession  of 
it,  by  suggesting  to  him  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  his  benefit  if  he  would 
retire  with  his  troops  across  the  Kali.  This 
mode  of  crippling  an  enemy,  by  corrupting  his 
officers,  appears,  from  its  nrequent  recurrence, 
to  have  been  a  favourite  engine  in  the  policy 
of  Lord  Moira.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
others,  however,  it  failed ;  the  Nepaulese  com- 
mander giving  no  encouragement  to  a  pro- 
posal which  implied  a  belief  that  he  was  a 
miscreant  of  the  lowest  description.  As, 
therefore,  his  fidelity  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and 
it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  rely  entirely  upon 
an  irregular  force,  a  detachment  of  regular 
troops,  two  thousand  strong,  was  devoted  to 
the  operations  in  Kumaon,  and  the  entire 
force  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  NicoUs.  That  officer  arrived  at 
Kattar  Mull  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  as  soon 
as  his  regular  force  was  assembled,  sent  a  de- 
tachment, under  Major  Robert  Fatten,  of  the 
5th  native  infitntiy,  to  a  position  to  the 
north-west  of  Almorah,  in  which  direction  a 
body  of  the  enemy  had  proceeded.  They 
were  attacked  by  Major  Fatten  and  com- 
letely  routed.  The  Goorkha  commander  was 
lilled,  as  were  also  the  second  in  command^ 
and  several  other  officers.  This  success  was 
gained  on  the  28rd  of  April.  On  the  25th, 
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Colonel  Nioolls  proceeded  to  attack  the 
heights  and  town  of  Almorah  with  a  sacoeaB 
more  r^id,  if  not  more  decinYe,  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Two  of  the  enemy's  breastworks 
on  the  SitU^ee  ridge  were  carried  by  a  part  of 
the  regnUu-  in&ntiy,  led  by  Gaptain  W.  C. 
Faithfol,  of  the  4th  natiTe  infimtrf,  while  the 
irrcffoJar  troops,  ever  the  devont  worBhippers 
of  fortune,  were  worked  upon,  by  the  ans- 
pidons  appearance  of  events  and  the  energy 
of  Colond  Gardner,  to  attack  and  carry 
the  remaining  three.  Tlie  enemy  retreated 
by  five  roads,  on  each  of  which  they  were 
panned ;  some  important  positions  were  taken, 
and  the  British  gained  possession  of  about 
one-third  of  the  town. 

Daring  the  night  an  attempt  was  made  to 
disposKss  the  victors  of  their  advantage  ;  bat 
it  was  met  with  judgment  and  gallantry,  and 
defeated.  In  the  morning  measures  were 
token  for  attacking  the  fort,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  a  flagx>f  truce  arrived, 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  Goorkha  commander 
requesting  a  suspension  of  arms,  preparatory 
to  a  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  province. 
Another  letter  to  the  same  effect  was  written 
by  Captain  Hearsey,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
fort.  On  the  following  dav  a  convention  was 
framed,  by  virtue  of  whidi  all  the  forte  were 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Kumaon  evacuated  in  their 
ikvour,  the  €roorkhas  being  permitted  to  retire 
unmcJested  across  the  Kah  with  their  public 
and  private  property  and  arms.  A  procla- 
mation was  forthwith  issued,  declaring  Uie 
province  to  be  permanently  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions. 

During  the  progress  of  evento  in  Kumaon 
Major-General  Ochteriony  was  proeecuting  a 
career  of  success  at  once  substantial 
brilliant.  His  operations  against  Ummer 
Sing  sustained,  indeed,  a  momentary  inter- 
ruption in  the  resalt  of  a  sally  made  by  the 
enemy  upon  a  party  of  irregulars  occupying 
a  stockaded  poet.  This  pv^,  being  taken 
off  ito  guard,  suffered  severely,  bat  no  per- 
manent advantage  was  secared,  or  apparentiy 
sought^  l^  the  enemy,  as,  after  destroying 
the  stockade,  they  returned  to  their  posi- 
tion. 

The  wary  progress  of  General  Ochteriony 
had  enabled  him,  by  the  middle  of  April,  to 
obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  to  ascertain  the 
pointe  at  which  their  positions  oould  be 
more  easily  penetrated.  Of  this  information 
he  avuled  himself,  by  forming  and  carrying 
into  effect  a  plan  of  combined  attack,  distin- 
guished not  less  by  ite  masterly  contrivance 
than  by  ite  fortunate  results. 

The  movemente  of  the  British  force  com- 
menced on  the  night  of  the  14th.  A  detach- 
ment, destined  to  occupy  a  post  between 
Dooab  and  the  first  Deonthul,  pined  it  with- 
out opposition.  Columns,  under  Lieutenant- 
oolonel  W.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  3rd  native 
infimtry,  and  Hajor  Thomas  Lawrie,  of  the 


7th,  attained  the  heighte  of  the  seoond  Deon- 
thul almost  at  the  same  moment^  and  were 
proceeding  along  the  ridge  to  posse db  tbem- 
'  selves  of  an  advanced  post,  when  the  head  of 
the  column,  consisting  of  light  infantry,  re- 
ceived a  check  by  a  charge  firom  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand,  whidi  compiled  them  to  &Il 
back  on  the  main  body,  by  this  time  posted  in 
the  second  DeonthnL    Here  thej  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  their  opponents,  from   the  cover 
afiforded  by  the  jungle  and  the  rodu.     In  the 
course  of  the  ni^t  they  were  farther  haiaswd 
by  fidse  alarms  ;  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day 
a  daring  attack  was  made  bj   neaiiy  two 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  almost  sorrDunded 
the  post.    A  desperate  conflict  ensaed,  and 
continued  for  above  two  hours.     Tlie  Nepnir 
ese  fought  with  a  courage  at  onoe  steady  and 
impetuoos ;  but  they  were  encountered  with 
at  least  equal  courage  and  with  better  fortnoe. 
They  were  finally  repulsed  and  totally  de- 
feated with  very  severe  loss,  Bugfatee  Tli^ypSi 
who  led  the  attack,   being  left  among  tiie 
dead.    This  action  was  distinguished  by  some 
splendid  instances  of  individual  exertion  and 
bravery,   as  well  as  by  the  intrepidity  die- 
played  generally  by  the  troops  engaged.    The 
result  waa^  that  the  enemy's  continuous  chain 
of  poste  was  broken,  and  the  Nepauleee  eom- 
mander  was  compelled  to  withdraw^  conees- 
trating  his  force  in  Malown  and  ito  immediate 
outworks ;  and  from  this  time  General  Odi- 
terlony  pushed  his  success  vigorously^  seeing 
now  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  oould 
be  pursued  with  effect    A  series  of  positioBS 
were  taken  up  lor  the  puipose  of  oompletely 
investing  the  enemy,  anda  battor  vraa  erected 
against  one  of  his  redoubts.    Tlkb  sptrite  ol 
the  enemy  fell  with  their  fortunes  ;  their  dis- 
tress for  want  of  provisions  became  extreme ; 
desertions^  both  of  individuals  and  of  ssaaO 
parties,  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  these 
were  laciliteted  by  the  fondness  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed  throu^kont  the  Indian  ansy 
for  advancing  the  operations  of  war  by  tlM 
refinemente  of  diplomatic  intrigue.    It  is  no 
pleasing  task  to  relate  the  adoption  of  such  a 
mode  Si  warfare  by  British  offioer%  but  the 
first  duty  of  an  historical  writer  is  to  vesk 
the  truth,  regardless  of  consequenoea.    Lien- 
tenant  Bosi^  who  had  taken  up  a  post  with 
special  reference  to  this  amongst  other  oljeet^ 
made  proposals  to  three  sirdars  oommsAdiog 
m  and  near  the  battored  redoubt.     Other 
communications  followed,  and  when  Ueute* 
nant  Boas  determined  to  ascend  the  hdghti^ 
it  vras  in  the  conviction  that  he  should  meet 
with  no  reststance.    The  event  justified  hii 
confidence  ;  be  attained  the  summit  without 
opposition,  the  enemy  retiring  and  remaining 
on  a  ^>ot  to  their  rearward.    Hie  redoubt 
being  occupied^  Lieutenant  Boas  invited  the 
enemy's  troops  to  pass  into  his  rear,  intiinst- 
ing  that  they  would  be  unmolerted.    After 
a  littie  hesitetion,  the  movement  reoonomeoded 
by  the  English  commander  was  performed; 
other  parties  of  the  enemy  followed  Uiis  esom- 
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pie,  sod  tlie  fleoond  redoubt  was  gained  with 
as  little  difficulty  as  the  first. 

It  appears  tliat  the  sirdars  in  a  body  bad 
waited  upon  the  Goorkha  commander,  insisting 
that  he  shonld  either  give  them  and  their  men 
food  from  the  fort,  or  adopt  some  decisive 
line  of  conduct.  It  is  said  that  he  refused 
either,  but  urged  them  to  endure  a  short  time 
longer  and  wait  the  progress  of  events.  Such 
advice  was  calcuUited  to  have  little  effect  upon 
men  not  influenced  by  any  rigid  principles  of 
duty  or  any  refined  sense  of  honour,  and  who, 
pressed  by  famine  on  the  one  hand,  and  allured 
by  promises  on  the  other,  were  already  more 
than  wavering  in  their  fidelity.  The  result 
was,  that  the  whole  of  the  outworks  were 
abandoned  to  the  British  troops,  and  those  of 
the  enemy  came  over  almost  univermlly  to 
General  Ochterlony's  camp,  leaving  Ummer 
Sing  shut  up  in  the  body  of  the  rort  wiUi  a 
garrison  reduced  to  about  two  hundred  men. 
llscape  and  the  receipt  of  succour  were  alike 
impossible,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  the  Gk>orkha 
conmiander  wrote  to  General  Oohterlony,  de- 
siring to  be  informed  of  his  wishes.  The 
general's  reply  was,  that,  agreeably  to  usaee, 
proposals  must  come  from  we  other  side.  Up 
to  the  10  th  no  farther  communication  was 
made«  The  interval  was  employed  by  the 
British  commander  in  forming  batteries 
and  making  other  preparations  for  attack; 
these  being  completed,  firing  commenced, 
and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  10th.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
Bam  Dos,  son  of  the  Groorkha  general,  came 
out  and  intimated  bjs  other's  desire  to  ne- 
gotiate: the  firing  was  consequently  dis- 
oontinued,  but  the  blockade  was  rigidly 
kept  up. 

From  the  11th  to  the  15th  was  occupied  in 
negotiations,  which  were  protracted  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  extended  to  other 
objects,  as  well  as  the  surrender  of  Malown. 
A  convention  was  finally  signed,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  forts  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  British;  that  all  the  troops,  except 
those  granted  to  the  personal  honour  of  Um- 
mer Sing  and  Bunjore  Sing,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  British  service,  and  that 
those  not  employed  should  be  maintained  by 
the  British  government,  on  a  specific  allow- 
ance, till  the  conclusion  of  peace  :  that  Gurh- 
wal  should  be  forthwith  evacuated,  the  garrison 
having  permission  to  return  to  Nepaul  by  the 
Kumaon  route,  carrying  with  them  lUl  public 
and  private  property,  including  warlike  stores ; 
Ummer  Sing  was  to  be  permitted  to  retire 
across  the  Kali  with  the  remaining  garrison  of 
Malown,  retaining  their  arms,  accoutrements, 
haggage,  and  waggons ;  Bunjore  Sing,  the 
commander  of  Jyetuok,  in  the  same  manner, 
with  two  hundred  men  of  that  garrison,  three 
hundred  unarmed  followers,  and  one  gun.  All 
private  property  was  to  be  respected,  and 
eighty-three  persons  in  the  various  garrisons, 
who  were  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to 


Ummer  Sing,  were  to  retain  their  arms  and 
accoutrements. 

Of  these  arrangements  neither  party  had 
much  reason  to  feel  proud.  The  Goorkhas 
made  great  sacrifices,  and  they  received  great 
indulgence.  General  Oohterlony  spoke  of  the 
terms  granted  with  the  modesty  which  usually 
marked  his  official  communications  ;  regarding 
the  arrangement  not  as  positively  good,  but 
as  the  best  that  could  be  made  under  the  cir- 
cnmstances  existing.  The  rainy  season  was 
approaching,  and  the  campaign  could  not  have 
been  protracted  much  longer.  During  the 
period  of  inaction  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  maintain  expensive  establishments,  a 
burden  which  was  averted  by  the  convention  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  suf- 
ficed to  attest  its  expediency.  In  concluding 
it,  as  well  as  in  all  his  military  operation^ 
G^eral  Oohterlony  displayed  sound  judgment. 

It  will  now  be  necessaiy  to  return  to  the 
division  under  General  Martindell.  After  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  the  double  attack 
upon  Jyetuck,  that  officer  determined  to 
attempt  nothing  farther  until  the  arrival  dT 
reinforcements.  These  were  not  granted  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  and  the  communi- 
cations addressed  at  this  period  to  General 
Martindell,  from  the  department  of  the  oom- 
mander-in-chie^  were  couched  in  the  language 
of  blame  and  reproach.  On  General  l&rtin- 
dell  instituting  a  comparison  between  his  force 
and  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  told  that 
"hitherto  it  had  not  been  the  habit  of  the 
Company's  officers  to  calculate  whether  they 
had  a  numerical  superiority  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  introduction  of  such  a  principle  was 
pronounced  to  be  "  novel,  and  infallibly  de- 
structive to  our  empire."  This  lofty  language 
ia^  no  doubt,  very  imposing ;  but  the  numlMr 
of  an  enemy's  force  is,  after  all,  an  element 
that  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  calculations 
of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  war  with  the 
Nepaulese  certainly  did  not  form  an  exception 
to  &e  general  rule.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
Genenu  Martindell  was  somewhat  over  anxious 
with  regard  to  numbers,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  British  officers  had  been  accustomed  to 
gain  easy  victories  over  vastly  superior  num- 
bers of  the  feeble  troops  by  whom  they  had 
heretofore  been  opposed;  but  in  the  Goorkhas 
the^  had  an  enemy  surpassing  in  energy,  as  well 
as  m  military  skill,  any  wi&  whom  they  had 
previously  contended  in  India,  and  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  caution  was  called  for; 
the  want  oi  it  had  been  severely  felt  in  more 
instances  than  one.  The  irregular  troops,  to 
whom  so  much  importance  was  attached, 
proved  very  generally  worthless.  It  has  been 
seen  how  Captain  Hearsey's  irregulars  behaved 
in  Kumaon,  and  those  attache  to  General 
Martindell's  divirion  appear  to  have  been  little 
better.  Intelligence  having  been  received 
that  a  reinforcement  was  on  its  way  to  join 
the  earrison  of  Jyetuck,  Lieutenant  Toung 
mardied  with  one   thousand    fuur   hundred 
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trregalan  to  intercept  them.  He  was  joined 
by  several  hnndieds  more,  forming  altogether 
a  very  oonBiderable  force ;  it  is  stated,  in  one 
report,  to  have  amonnted  to  nearly  three 
thousand  men,  and  it  certainly  very  consider- 
ably exceeded  two  thousand.  A  party  of 
these  being  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  by 
the  enemy,  the  whole  body  fell  under  the 
operation  of  panic,  and  were  completely  routed 
by  a  force  which  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
fightiug  men.  Buch  was  the  value  of  the 
irregular  troops,  though  commanded  by  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  whose  personal  exertions  were 
strenuously  but  vainly  used  to  induce  them  to 
keep  their  grround  against  an  enemy  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers. 

The  defeat  materially  abated  the  taste  of 
the  irregulars  for  a  military  life.  Many  de- 
serted ;  many  applied  for  their  discharge ;  and 
the  strength  of  the  corps  was  reduo^  from 
between  two  and  three  thousand  to  about 
twelve  hundred,  exclusive  of  those  on  detached 
duty.  This  defection  increased  the  difficulties 
of  General  Martindell.  He  had  to  contend, 
also,  with  weather  of  extreme  inclemency, 
which  his  troops  were  ill  calculated  to  sup- 
port. He  compUtined  heavily  of  the  want  of 
correct  intelligence,  and,  oppressed  by  all 
these  difficulties,  he  significKi  a  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  a  command  which  he  could  no 
longer  exercise  with  pleasure  to  himself  or  satis- 
faction to  bis  superiors.  This  need  excite  little 
surprise ;  General  Marley  had  been  unable  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
and  General  Ochterlony  had  expressed  a  diffi- 
dence of  the  adequacy  of  his  own  powers  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  mountain  warfare. 
But  the  commander-in-chief  was  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  Jyetuck  might  be  reduced, 
and  with  the  force  under  General  Martindeirs 
command.  After  a  long-continued  and  some- 
what angry  communication  of  opinion.  General 
Ochterlony  was  ordered,  immediately  on  the 
fiill  of  Malown,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
division  before  Jyetuck ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  con- 
vention concluded  with  Ummer  Sing,  Jyetuck 
being  one  of  the  fortresses  which  were  by  that 
instrument  surrendered  to  the  British. 

On  the  reduction  of  Almorah  the  Goorkha 
commander,  Bum  Sah,  expressed  a  wish  to 
become  an  agent  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  proposed  to  address  letters  to  Ummer 
Sing  Thappa  and  Runjore  Sing,  recommending 
them  to  withdraw  their  troops  across  the 
Kali,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of 
negotiations.  The  proposal  was  assented  to 
by  Colonel  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Gardner;  the 
letters  were  written  and  forwarded  ;  the  suc- 
cess of  General  Ochterlony  had,  however,  pre- 
cluded their  necessity.  That  addressed  to 
Ummer  Sing  Thappa  was  received  by  him  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  executing  the  capitu- 
lation ;  and  though  too  late  to  have  any  effect 
on  his  decision,  it  was  in  time  to  afford  him  an 
apology  for  the  course  which  he  had  previously 
deteniiined  to  pursue.    With  true  Oriental 


fimttte,  he  availed  himself  of  its  arrival  to 
insert  an  article  stating  that  he  had  rar- 
rendered  at  the  instance  of  Bum  Sah  and  tlie 
other  chiefs  of  Kumaon  ;  thus  throwing  ok 
them  the  odium  and  the  danger  which  lie 
apprehended  to  himself. 

Bum  Sah  and  Ummer  Sing  belonged  to 
opposite  (iutions,  and  the  former  had  no  aooner 
transmitted  his  recommendation  of  retreat 
than  he  became  alarmed  at  tiie  probable  oon- 
sequenoes  of  what  he  had  done.  Tbongh 
nearly  related  to  the  rajah,  who  was  also  much 
attached  to  him,  the  influence  of  his  enemies 
preponderated  at  court.  The  situation  of  Bam 
Sah  was,  therefore,  extremely  critical ;  his 
character  was  timid  and  vacillating,  and  being 
apprehensive  that  his  head  would  pay  the  for- 
feit of  the  discretion  which  he  had  exercised, 
he  solicited  from  Colonel  Gardner,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  march  homeward, 
permission  to  remain  in  Kumaon  till  the 
arrival  of  the  communication  from  NepaoL 
This  could  not  be  permitted ;  but  Bum  Sah 
throwing  himself  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
British  officer,  declaring  that  his  sole  depend^ 
ence  was  upon  the  government  to  which  that 
gentleman  belonged,  and  imploring  at  his 
hands  counsel  and  instruction.  Colonel  Gard- 
ner, after  apprizing  him  that,  as  a  servant  of 
the  British  government,  his  authority  ex* 
tended  no  further  than  to  see  the  terms  of  the 
convention  fulfilled,  suggested,  as  a  private 
individual,  that  he  should  forthwith  take  pos- 
session of  the  province  of  Dootee,  garrison  the 
forts  and  places  of  strength  with  troops  npon 
whom  he  could  rely,  dismissing  all  the  rest, 
and,  having  established  himself  there  in 
independence,  assume  a  high  tone,  and  insist 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  measures  which 
he  thought  necessary  for  the  g^ood  of  his 
country. 

After  some  deliberation  Bum  Sah  acquiesced, 
and  an  astrologer  having  been  consulted,  a  for- 
tunate day  was  chosen  for  crossing  the  river. 
It  was  clearly  for  the  interest  of  Bum  Sah  to 
procure,  if  possible,  the  power  of  negotiating 
with  the  British  government,  and  it  was 
equally  to  be  desired  by  the  Utter.  The 
general  views  of  Bum  Sah  and  his  party  were 
far  more  fiivourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  good  understanding  than  those  of 
their  opponents ;  their  hopes  of  escaping  the 
probable  consequences  of  their  recent  conduct 
depended  upon  their  obtaining  an  ascendancy 
in  the  state;  that  ascendancy,  again,  being 
dependent  upon  their  pursuing  a  course  of 
policy  different  from  that  of  the  party  by 
which  they  were  opposed.  The  governor- 
general,  therefore,  was  particularly  desirous 
that  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Bum  Sah  ;  but  as  an 
indiscreet  publication  of  such  a  wish  would 
have  frustrated  its  fulfilment,  and  probably 
have  involved  Bum  Sah  and  his  partisans  in 
serious  difficulties,  the  expression  of  it  was 
confided  to  him  alone,  accompanied  by  an 
intimation,  that  he  might  use  it  in  any  man- 
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ner  likely  to  promote  the  object  songlit  in 
common  by  himself  and  the  British  govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  seizure  of  Dootee, 
Bam  Sah  was  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
Biitiah  government,  if,  en  mature  considera- 
tion, he  would  be  satisfied  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  tend  to  the  promotion  of  his  interest. 

The  earl  of  Moira»  in  his  narrative  of  the 
negotiations,  seems  to  have  argued  the  ques- 
tions of  the  justice  and  policy  of  this  arrange- 
ment somewhat  unnecessarily;  there  can  be 
BO  doubt  as  to  either  with  relation  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  circumstances.  As  the 
eourse  of  the  negotiations  took  another  turn, 
the  perseverance  of  Bum  Sah  in  the  project  of 
occupying  Dootee  might,  however,  have  occa- 
sioned some  inconvenience,  which  Lord  Moira 
very  properly  avowed  himself  ready  to  incur 
rather  than  commit  a  breach  of  &ith.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by  Bum  Sah 
subsequently  declining  the  occupation  of  Doo- 
tee, from  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his 
family  in  Nepaul. 

Whilst  these  matters  were  in  progress,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  open  a  negotiation 
through  Gooroo  Gujraj  Misser.  This  person 
had  already  been  concerned  in  negotiations 
with  the  British  government.  He  had  resided 
some  time  at  Benares,  and  was  believed  to  be 
friendly  to  the  British  interests ;  he  was  also 
understood  to  entertain  a  strong  personal 
attachment  to  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  and  to  be 
anxious  to  save  him  from  the  evils  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  protraction  of 
the  war.  Having  solicited  permission  to  go 
to  the  frontier,  he  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  rajah ;  and  the  result  was  an 
earnest  invitation  to  proceed  to  Katmandoo. 
On  the  point  of  his  departure  the  overtures  of 
Bam  Sah  became  known  to  the  governor- 
general  ;  but  it  not  being  deemed  advisable,  on 
that  account,  to  discourage  this  mission  of 
Gajraj  Misser,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed 
without  interraption. 

He  returned  with  a  paper  under  the  rajah's 
red  seal,  empowering  him  to  bring  to  an 
adjustment  all  matters  in  difference  between 
the  two  stateflf,  and  declaring  that  whatever 
he  engagedfor  should  be  confirmed ;  he  brought, 
also,  letters  from  the  rajah  to  the  governor- 
general  and  to  Colonel  Bradshaw.  The  powers 
with  which  Gajraj  Misser  was  invested  ap- 
peared sufficiently  ample,  but  his  language,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  letters,  was  vaeue  and 
indefinite.  He  declared  that  be  had  no  in- 
structions to  propose  anything,  but  that  the 
rajah  relied  on  the  generosity  of  the  British 
government.  The  wisdom  of  negotiating  with 
a  person  whose  commission  appeared  thus  un- 
satisfactory may,  perhaps,  be  doubted ;  but 
the  governor-general  determined  upon  the 
attempt,  and  instructions  were  forwarded  to 
Colonel  Bradshaw  for  his  guidance.  On 
receiving  them.  Colonel  Bradshaw  proceeded 
to  open  the  subject  of  compensation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  :  and  having  intimated  in 
general  terms  the  extent  of  the  demand  on 


this  ground,  he  was  informed  by  Gujraj  Misser 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  such  sacri- 
fices, and  that  they  were  not  contemplated 
by  any  party  at  luttmandoo.  The  attempt 
to  treat  was  consequently  suspended ;  but 
Gujraj  Misser  remained  in  Colonel  Brad^w's 
camp. 

Negotiations  were  now  resumed  with  Bum 
Sah  and  his  brother,  Boodber  Beer  Sah,  but 
with  the  same  success  which  had  attended  the 
proceedings  with  Gajraj  Misser.  The  result 
of  these  endeayours  was  little  calculated  to 
invite  a  perseverance  in  them.  In  eveiy  in- 
stance the  conduct  of  the  enemy  was  marked 
by  that  evasion  and  duplicity  which  so  end- 
nently  distinguish  Nepaulese  diplomacy.  The 
governor-general,  however,  was  weazy  of  the 
war,  and  not  without  cause ;  another  effort  to 
restore  the  relations  of  peace  was,  therefore, 
resolved  on.  Availing  hmiself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  communicating  with  the 
rajah,  by  addressing  a  letter  in  reply  to  that 
transmitted  from  lum  to  the  governor-general 
by  Gujraj  Misser,  the  earl  of  Moira  deter<« 
mined  to  honour  it  with  an  answer.  This 
communication  differed  little  in  substance 
from  those  made  to  the  rajah  at  an  earlier 
period.  Its  transmission  to  Elatmandoo  was 
intrusted  to  Gujraj  Misser,  who  was  apprised 
of  its  contents,  and  upon  whose  mind  Colonel 
Bradshaw  was  instructed  to  impress  the  fear- 
ful consequences  which  mast  ensue  to  the 
Goorkfaa  state  if  the  communication  were  dis- 
regarded. The  result  was  an  enlargement  of 
the  Gooroo's  powers  and  a  renewal  of  the 
negotiation  with  him;  which,  after  several 
fruitless  conferences,  ended,  like  the  former, 
in  an  avowal,  on  the  part  of  the  Goorkha 
agent,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  such 
sacrifices  of  territory  as  the  British  minister 
required. 

The  goyemor-general's  disappointment  at 
the  miscarriage  of  this  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  extreme,  and  to  have  rendered 
him  inaccessible  to  every  other  feeling.  He 
ascribed  the  failure,  in  a  great  degree,  to  a 
deficiency  of  address  on  the  part  of  the  British 
agent,  and  an  inattention  to  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  his  instructions.  There  seems, 
however,  little  ffround  for  such  an  imputation. 
The  universal  character  of  Goorkha  diplomacy 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  negotiation,  and  may  supersede 
the  necessity  of  seeking  for  any  other  cause ; 
nor  is  the  £ulure  of  Colonel  Bradshaw  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  others,  who  also 
failed  under  similar  circumstances. 

His  lordship  was,  in  truth,  at  this  time 
suffering  great  mortification.  On  arriving  in 
India,  he  appears  to  have  pictured  to  himself 
a  career  of  extraordinary  brilliancy.  Its  com* 
mencement  was  shadowed  by  clouds  which  he 
had  not  anticipated.  Disappointed,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  the  result  of  the  Nepaulese  cam- 
paign, fresh  disappointment  awaited  him  in 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations ;  and  this  seema 
to  have  given  rise  to  ebullitions  of  ill-temper 
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not  wnnmoted  by  aay  thing  thftl  bad  oootimd. 
Lord  Mofzm,  boweTer,  bsTing  oonvinoed  bim- 
self  tb»t  a  want  of  fraokneai  was  the  great 
impedimeDt  to  peaoe^  determined  to  remoTe 
it  by  a  distinct  and  explicit  oonunnmcation 
of  the  tenne  to  wliich  be  was  ready  to  agree. 
A  project  of  a  treaty  waa  prepared,  and 
transmitted  to  Colonel  Bradsnaw,  together 
with  tiie  draft  of  a  note,  to  be  signed  by  the 
British  agent,  and  deliTered,  with  the  fbrmer 
document,  to  Gajraj  Misser.  To  aid  the  effect 
of  these  proceedings.  Lord  Moiia,  who  appears 
to  have  thought  extremely  well  of  bis  own 
powers  of  penmasion  and  conciliation,  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  the  Kajah  of  Nepanl. 
Tbe  tone  of  the  letter  was  somewhat  snbdaed 
from  that  of  former  ones,  and  the  conditions 
oi  the  proposed  treaty  somewhat  rebuced  in 
UTOor  of  the  Nepatuese.  Altogether,  the 
confidence  of  the  eoTemor-geneiu  seems  to 
baTe  been  greatly  shaken  ;  and  the  experience 
of  one  campaign  bad  disposed  him  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  avoid  another. 

The  proceedings  which  baye  jnst  been  re- 
lated were  widely  different  from  those  which 
might  bsnre  been  expected,  and  indicate 


narkahle  change  of  purpose  in  the  coarse  of 
a  few  weeks.  On  ue  5th  of  Ansns^  the 
govemor^neral,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to 
tiie  SecretCoromittee  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
declared  bis  intention  not  to  make  any  attempt 
to  renew  negotiationi^  and  bis  determination 
that  any  fraah  overtures  for  that  purpose 
should  come  firom  the  enemy.  On  the  28rd 
of  September  we  find  him  instmoting  ] 
agent  to  re-open  a  negotiation,  which  was 
suspended,  though  not  iSisolutely  terminated ; 
for  Gujny  Misser  bad  proposed  to  refer  the 
question  of  territorial  cession  to  Katmandoo, 
and  promised  an  answer  in  twenty-K>ne  days ; 
but  so  impatient  had  the  goyemor-general 
become  for  a  conclusion  of  bostiUties,  that  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  wait  the 
result  of  tne  reference  to  Katmandoo,  but 
voluntarily  made  an  offer  of  concessions,  which 
his  previous  tone  bad  given  the  enemy  no 
reason  to  expect  The  answer  did  not  arrive 
within  the  stipulated  time,  and  when  the 
new  prcjeot  was  communicated  to  the  Goorkha 
negotiaton^  th^  deoUred,  as  they  bad  pre- 
viously dedared  with  regard  to  former  pro- 
posals^ that  to  assent  to  such  terms  was  beyond 
their  power.  Tkub  frankness  of  the  governor^ 
general  succeeded  no  better  than  the  reserve 
of  Colonel  Bradahaw:  the  Qoorkha  agents 
again  made  their  fiivourite  offer  of  a  reference 
to  their  conrt,  promising,  on  this  occasion, 
an  answer  in  fifteen  days,  and  apologizing  for 
the  deUy  in  answering  the  former  reference. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days  an 
answer  to  the  first  reference  arrived,  coudied 
in  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  language  (the 
unvarying  style  of  Nepaulese  state  papers), 
and  referring  to  more  detailed  advices  to 
follow.  The  period  fixed  for  an  answer  to  the 
second  reference  expired,  and  none  was  re- 
ceived.   At  the  solicitation  of  Giiyraj  Misser, 


Colonel  Bndshaw  ooownted  to  wait  a  lev 
days  longer.  An  answer  at  length  airiwd, 
but  it  was  neither  lavoniable  nor  explicit:  the 
Goorkha  negotiators  were  not  empowered  to 
sign  a  treaty  on  the  tenns  proposed.  A 
fiuther  dday  requested  by  them  was  rafoaed 
by  the  British  agent,  and  the  Goorkha  diplo- 
matists then  departed,  expressing  a  btfief 
that  they  should  return  in  a  few  days  antiio- 
rized  to  execute  the  treaty. 

The  anxiety  for  peace  felt  by  the  governor- 
general  amounted  almost  to  weakness,  and 
permission  was  conveyed  to  Colonel  Bradahaw 
to  make  still  further  reboations  in  his  terass^ 
if  the  Goorkha  negotiators  should  return. 
But  the  permission  was  unnecessary:  at  the 
expiration  of  a  month  Gnjiaj  Misser  re- 
ired,  alleging  that  he  had  been  detained 
at  Katmandoo  by  illness.  This  might  be  true ; 
but  a  far  more  probable  cause  tm  his  deten- 
tion may  be  foiind  in  the  strugj^es  of  eon* 
tending  parties  at  the  Goorkha  court.  Hie 
negotiation  was  forthwith  resamed,  and,  after 
some  delay,  a  treaty  was  signed,  oorieiswnding 
entirely  with  the  project  ddivered  on  the  part 
of  the  british  govemmenl 

By  this  trea^  it  was  stipnbtted  that  the 
Biyah  of  Nepanl  should  renounce  all  ekin  to 
the  lands  which  had  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute, and  should  ftuther  cede  the  whole  of 
the  low-lands  between  the  rivers  Slali  and 
RaptI,  those  between  the  Rapti  and  the 
Gundudc,  with  the  exception  of  Bootwnl 
Khaas,  those  between  the  Gundnck  and  the 
Koosi,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  BritsBb 
government  had  been  introdnoed  or  was  in 
the  course  of  introdnction,  and  those  between 
the  Mitdiie  and  the  Teistah,  together  with 
all  the  territories  within  the  bilk  eastward 
of  the  Mitchie^  including  the  fort  and  lands 
at  Naggree,  the  Pass  of  Naggaroote,  leading 
from  Morung  into  the  bills,  and  the  territory 
lying  between  that  pass  and  Naggree.  The 
chieffcains  whose  interests  would  suflfer  by 
these  cessions  were  to  be  remunerated  fay 
pensions  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  two  laos 
of  rupees ;  the  chiefe  to  be  named  and  the 
proportions  fixed  by  the  Nepanlese  govern- 
ment.  By  other  articles  the  R^ah  ol  Nepanl 
was  bound  not  to  interfere  with  the  oountiies 
west  of  the  KaU  ;  nol  to  disturb  the  Bi^ah 
of  Sikhim  in  his  possessions,  but,  in  the 
event  of  any  differences  arising  with  that 
prince,  to  submit  them  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  British  government,  and  abide  by  its 
award ;  and  not  to  take  into  his  service  any 
subject  of  any  European  or  American  state 
without  Uie  consent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment To  secnra  and  improve  the  rdations 
of  amity,  accredited  ministers  from  eadi  state 
wero  to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  other. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  as  soon  as  received 
at  Fort  William,  and  this  event  was  distin« 
guished  by  some  very  remarkable  dronm- 
stances.  At  the  very  moment  of  ratificatioo, 
the  British  authorities  prepared  to  make  the 
oonoessions  whidi  they  had  pnvionsly  oon- 
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iempUted,  bat  which  the  unlooked-for  fiu$ility 
of  the  Nepauleae  minister  had  rendered  appa- 
rently nnnecessary.  So  extraordinary  a  cir 
cnmstanoe  as  that  of  a  goTemmentdeliberating 
how  mnch  of  territoiy  shall  be  surrendered  to 
a  hostile  state  which  asks  nothing;  is,  perhaps, 
without  parallel. 

If  the  ftot  of  any  concession  beinff  meditated 
nnder  snoh  circumstances  be  calculated  to 
excite  surprise,  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  concession  which  the  British  goTern- 
ment  resoWed  upon  making  must  raise  that 
feeling  almost  to  bewilderment.  The  most 
romantic  imagination  could  not  have  con- 
oeived  that>  among  the  points  to  be  conceded, 
was  the  possession  of  those  very  portions  of 
territoiy  which  had  given  rise  to  the  war ;  yet 
so  it  was  :  the  British  government  expressed 
itself  willing  to  vield  a  part,  or  even  the 
whole,  of  the  lands  of  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj 
which  before  the  war  had  been  usurped  by  the 
Kepaulese. 

The  extraordinaiy  spectade  of  a  state,  after 
engaging  in  an  expensive  war  for  the  defence 
of  certain  possessions^  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ing those  possessions  to  the  enemy,  was,  how- 
ever, lost  to  the  worid  by  a  fresh  instance  of 
obstinacy  and  bad  faith  of  the  court  of  Kat- 
mandoo,  in  revising  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 
its  agent  had  been  empowered  to  conclude. 
The  usual  exhibition  of  delay  and  chicaneiv 
took  place ;  restitutions  were  required  whid^ 
could  not  be  granted,  and,  finally,  negotiations 
gave  place  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  new  campaign  commenced  by  the 
advance  of  a  portion  of  the  force  under 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  whose  services  had 
been  rewarded  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  Colonel  Bradsbaw,  who 
appears  to  have  been  little  in  fitvour  with  his 
superiors,  was  divested  of  his  diplomatic 
functions,  which  were  transferred  to  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  and  that  officer  thus  united 
with  his  military  command  the  entire  political 
authority.  In  the  exercise  of  the  latter  func- 
tion he  held  some  communication  with  Gujraj 
Misser,  but  it  led  to  no  satisfiictory  result. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1816,  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  advanced  through  the  sreat  Sal 
forest  towards  the  passes  leading  mto  the 
valley  of  Muckwanpore.  The  road  was  a 
mere  pathway  through  an  excessively  thick 
jungle;  but  though  the  eneiny  possessed 
ample  means  of  annoying  the  British  force 
and  disputing  its  progress,  it  was  permitted 
to  advance  unmolested.  On  the  14th  the 
general  was  informed  that  there  was  a  pass 
over  the  Gheereah  Oautie  range  of  mountains, 
unguarded  and  practicable ;  and  on  the  17th, 
after  a  harassing  march  and  very  severe 
labour,  the  passage  was  effected. 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  continued  to  advance, 
and  encamped  near  Muckwanpore.  The 
enemy  occupied  two  positions  on  a  ridge  near 
that  place,  one  of  wnich  they  abandoned  on 
the  approach  of  the  British  force,  who  Imme- 
diately took  possession  of  it.     They  shortly, 


however,  returned  in  great  numbers,  and  a 
severe  conflict  ensued.  The  positions  of  the 
British  force  were  repeatedlv  assaulted ;  but 
they  were  gallantly  defended,  and  the  enemy 
finally  retired  in  confusion,  abandoning  a  gun 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Colonel  Kelly  dis- 
possessed the  enemy  of  a  position  on  the 
Uurryhurpore  hills.  Two  days  after  the 
latter  event  negotiation  was  renewed,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  by  a  Groorkha  vakeel  named  Bur- 
tawar  Sing,  stating  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  formerly  con- 
cluded, and  intended  to  depute  a  person, 
whom  he  named,  to  oonvev  it  to  the  British 
government.  Tliis  individual  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  British  camp  with  the  treaty 
duly  ratified,  and  after  some  discussion.  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  agreed  to  accept  it,  on  the 
execution,  by  the  vakeel,  of  a  declaration  that 
the  Bajah  of  Nepsul  relinquished  all  expecta- 
tion of  that  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  which  Colonel  Bradsbaw  had  been 
instructed  to  hold  out  to  him.  This  stipula- 
tion was  readily  agreed  to;  the  required 
declaration  was  given  bv  the  vakeel,  and 
afterwards  explicitly  confirmed  by  the  rajah 
himselfl 

After  so  prosperous  a  commencement  of  the 
second  campaign,  better  terms  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  insist^  on ;  but  the  sickly  season 
was  approaching — the  British  commissariat 
was  in  an  impaired  state,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  supplies  would  have  been  considerable. 
These  considerations  suj^gested  the  inex- 
pediency of  perseverance  in  hostilities,  and  if 
the  treaty,  as  originaUy  ratified  by  the  British 
authorities,  satisfied  the  claims  of  jnstioe  and 
secured  the  safety  of  the  British  dominions,  it 
would  have  been  neither  right  nor  reputable 
to  demand  more.  It  may  be  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  Sir  David  Ochterlony  made  a  right 
choice  in  determining  in  &vonr  of  peace  upon 
the  original  basis. 

During  the  discussions  which  preceded  the 
Nepaul  war,  and  the  progress  of  the  war  itself, 
events  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  East 
connected  with  Great  Britiun,  which,  thoueh 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  tbe 
interruption  of  the  narrative,  must  not  be 
nuned  over  without  notice.  In  Java,  the 
British  authorities  inherited  from  their  Dutch 
and  French  predecessors  a  series  of  quarrels 
with  the  surrounding  princes,  which  afforded 
them  abundant  employment,  in  addition  to 
that  furnished  by  the  necessity  of  taking 
active  and  efficient  steps  for  the  suppression 
of  the  standing  opprobrium  of  Eiastem  com- 
merce— ^piracy.  A  detail  of  the  occurrences 
which  sprung  from  these  causes  would  exhibit 
most  interesting  evidence  of  patient  and  per- 
severing determination  on  the  part  of  those 
on  whom  the  maintenance  of  the  authoritv  and 
interests  of  the  British  government  devolved ; 
and  in  a  history  devoteid  exclusively  to  Java 
and  the  adjacent  islands  such  detail  would 
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properly  find  pkoe :  in  a  work  of  a  more 
general  cbaraoter,  only  the  more  prominent 
events  can  be  noticed. 

The  Bajah  of  Bieliing,  in  the  island  of 
Balli,  and  the  Bajah  of  Boni,  in  that  of 
Celebes,  having  manifested  hostile  dispositions 
towardi  the  British  goTemment,  an  expe- 
dition for  their  correction  was  despatched 
from  Java^  nnder  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Nightingall,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Gillespie.  At  Balli  the  troops  occu- 
pied, without  difficulty,  the  capital  of  the 
offending  rajaii,  and  this  step  was  followed 
by  his  immediate  submission,  as  well  as  that 
of  several  of  his  neis^bours.  At  Boni  severer 
labours  awaited  the  British  force.  On  arriving 
before  the  place,  early  in  June,  1814,  General 
Nightingall  addressed  a  letter  to  the  rajah, 
reciting  the  wrongs  of  the  British  government 
and  demanding  reparation.  An  answer  was 
required  within  a  specified  time,  and  none 
being  returned,  the  column  which  had  been 
previonsly  formed  for  attack  was  put  in  motion. 
The  town  and  paUoe  were  assailed,  and  within 
an  hour  carried  in  the  most  gallant  style, 
though  not  without  loss.  The  rajah  with 
difficulty  effected  his  escape,  attended  by  a 
few  followers.  His  paUce  was  destroyed, 
being  deliberately  set  on  fire  after  the  capture 
of  the  place— an  act  of  violence  which,  not 
being  dictated  by  necessity  nor  calculated  to 
advance  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, it  seems  not  easy  to  defend.  Ulti- 
mately the  rajah  was  deposed.  Though  the 
attack  on  Boni  was  the  most  striking  and 
important  event  that  occurred  in  Celebes 
during  the  time  that  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  Java,  and  has,  for  that  reason, 
been  selected  for  especial  notice,  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that,  with  this  exception,  the 
bland  remained  in  a  state  of  peace :  it  was 
fur  otherwise.  To  Captain  Phillips,  of  the 
Madras  native  infimtry,  and  Major  D.  H. 
Dalton,  of  the  Bengal  light  infantry  rolun- 
teers,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  British 
interest  in  the  island  was  successively  allotted, 
and  to  the  few  troops  placed  under  their  com- 
mand, the  period  was  one  of  almost  unre- 
mitting anxiety,  labour,  and  privation.  All 
these,  together  with  the  blood  and  treasure 
expended  in  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments, were  ultimately  thrown  away.  By  the 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  general  paci- 
fication of  Europe  these  settlements  were 
restored — an  additional  illustration  of  that 
levity  and  disregard  to  consequences  which 
seem  to  be  inherent  in  British  diplomacy. 
The  maintenance -of  Java  and  its  dependencies 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  and  integrity  of 
our  eastern  empire,  and  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  surrendered. 

In  another  settlement  acquired  from  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  in  1815,  became  involved 
in  hostilities.  I*or  about  ten  years  the  king's 
government  in  Ceylon  had  permitted  the 
crimes  of  the  usurping  ruler  of  Candy  to 
remain  unrequited  and  even  unnoticed.  Some 


new  outrages,  peipeUaiad  h 
British  subjects,  at  IsDgtk ' 
slumbering  feeling  of  i 
happily  the  disooBteBt  of  tke 
of  the  Candian  prince  ai 
attained  a  height^  wfai^ 
reliance  upon  their  aeqaieseeBoe  m  ^km  i 
saiy  measures  for  divesting  tke  tjmat  oi  tke 
power  which  he  ought  never  to  haw  ] 
The  feeling  was  not  misplaoed. 
force  enterad  the  Oswiian 
proceeded,  almost  without  rcHBtaaeew  t» 
occupy  them.  Hie  king  ' 
and  deposed,  and  in  the  pafawe  d  Cauidj^  am. 
the  2nd  of  March,  1815,  Sir  C  '  "^ 
rigg,  the  British  governor  and  < 
chief,  met  in  solemn 

dessanves,  and  powerful  men  of  the  aemmttj, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  them  tbe 
pbm  upon  which  it  was  proponed  to  nettle  the 
government.  "Bj  this  it  wan  declared  tknt 
ihe  dominion  of  the  Candian  proviaeea  warn 
vested  in  the  sovereign  of  the  Bntisk  > 
to  be  exercised  through  the  governor  orl 
tenant-governor  of  Ceylon  for  the  time  being. 
The  race  of  the  deposed  king  were  far  ever 
excluded  from  the  throne,  and  their  dan  and 
title  pronounced  to  be  abolidied  and  extin- 
guished. All  males  belonging  to  the  fiunily, 
or  pretending  to  belong  to  it,  were  dednied 
enemies  of  the  new  government,  and  were 
prohibited,  under  the  penalties  of  martial  law, 
from  entering  the  Candian  provinces  withooi 
written  permission.  Thus  the  British  antho- 
rity  became  established  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Late  in  the  same  veer  a  oooBderafale  fofoe, 
nnder  the  command  of  Colonel  East,  was 
despatched  from  Bombav  into  Cntdi.  ma 
movement  vras  occasionea  bv  the  depredatJoM 
committed  by  the  Foujdar  of  Wagur,  a  district 
subject  to  the  Bao  of  Cutoh,  on  the  snbjeela  d 
some  of  the  allies  of  the  Companv*s  govern- 
ment. An  atrocious  attempt  to  destooj  the 
British  force  by  poisoning  the  wells  was  hap- 
pily detected  and  defeated.  CcAaatA  East  had 
intended  to  advance  directly  npon  Bhoo},  hoi 
thu  discovery  induced  him  to  change  his 
course  and  attack  the  fort  of  Anjar,  wmoh  he 
captured.  This  success  led  to  the  conduaioo 
of  a  treaty,  by  which  the  fort  ci  Anjar,  to- 
gether with  certain  villages,  was  snrrsn- 
dered  to  the  British  govemment,  and  the 
Bao  agreed  to  a  series  of  necessary  measorns 
for  the  suppression  of  the  depredations 
which  had  called  the  Britidi  troops  into  his 
dominions. 

There  were  other  occurrences  contemporary 
with  the  Kepaul  war  which  deserve,  and 
must  receive,  ample  notice  ;  but  t^ey  were  so 
intimately  connected  with  an  important  series 
of  events,  hereafter  to  be  related,  that  their 
proper  place  will  be  in  a  subsequent  chapter : 
the  present  may  close  with  a  narrative  of  a 
serious  insurrection  at  Bareilly,  in  the  north- 
western provinces,  which,  from  reasons  which 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  relation,  do- 
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BerveB  more  attention  than  is  ordinarily  dne  to 
events  of  a  similar  character. 

The  part  of  India  in  which  Bareilly  is  situ- 
ated had  been  once  occupied  excluaively  by  a 
Hindoo  population.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  country  was  reduced  to  subjeo- 
tion  by  an  immigration  of  A^han  adven- 
turers. Some  years  afterwards,  during  the 
administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  vizier  by  a  British  force.  At 
a  still  later  period,  its  cession  to  the  British 
government  took  place,  under  the  arrangement 
concluded  with  the  vizier  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley.  Though  divested  of  political  power, 
the  descendants  of  the  AfPghans  continued 
numerous,  and  the  proportion  of  Mahometans 
to  Hindooe  was  greater  than  that  found  exist- 
ing in  most  parts  of  India.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten their  recently  lost  power  and  distinc- 
tion ;  they  were  hish-spirited,  sanguinary,  and 
revengeful — strongly  attached  to  a  military 
life,  but  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  Eu- 
ropean discipline.  Great  numbers  of  them 
had  served  under  Holkar,  and,  at  the  period 
under  consideration,  many  found  a  refuge  in 
the  service  of  their  countryman  Ameer  £han. 
A  numerous  body,  however,  remained  unem- 
ployed and  in  distress;  they  consequently 
were  ready  to  embrace  any  chance  that  ap- 
peared to  promise  subsistence  and  distinction, 
and  even  to  accelerate  the  tardy  career  of  for- 
tune by  fomenting  discontent  and  disturb- 
ance. 

Some  curious  particulars  of  the  state  of 
society  existing  in  Bohilcund  are  related  in 
two  papers  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Nizamut 
Adawlut  by  Mr.  Strachey,  a  distinguished 
civil  servant  of  the  Company.  These  papers 
were  drawn  up  eleven  years  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  transactions  about  to  be  related, 
but  the  changes  wrought  in  the  intermediate 
period  were  not  sufficient  to  render  Mr.  Stra- 
chey's  statements  inapplicable.  It  appears 
that  robberies  were  much  less  frequent 
throughout  the  ceded  provinces  than  in  the 
lower  provinces,  and  the  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  Strachey  for  this  fact  is,  not  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  but  the  reliance  of  the 
natives  upon  their  own  prowess,  and  their 
habit  of  standing  by  each  other  in  the  event  of 
being  attacked.  "The  grand  object  of  law 
and  police,"  says  the  writer — "secmity  of 
person  and  property — is  better  accomplished 
nere  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  than  in  Bengal 
by  the  regulations."  The  number  of  crimes 
reported,  it  appears,  was  small,  and  the 
number  of  oflenders  taken  and  brought  to 
justice,  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
cases  reported,  was  larger  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

One  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature 
in  the  criminal  statistics  of  Bohilcund  was, 
that^  while  offences  against  property  were  few, 
cases  of  homicide,  in  all  its  gradations  of  guilt, 
were  comparatively  of  frequent  occurrence. 
They  were  mostly  the  acts  of  individualB  pro- 
ceeding  upon   their  own  impulses,   without 


concert  or  confederacy  with  others.  They 
rarely  originated  in  a  desire  for  plunder ;  they 
generally  had  their  rise  in  revenge,  jealousy, 
wounded  pride,  or  the  sudden  impulse  of 
anger ;  but  there  was  an  exception  of  an  ex- 
traordinary  character,  and  which  was  not  less 
detestable  than  anomalous.  The  murder  of 
children,  for  the  sake  of  the  ornaments  which 
they  wore,  was  one  of  the  most  common 
crimes,  and  this  horrible  fiMst  tends  very  much 
to  lower  our  estimation  of  a  people  who,  with 
many  of  the  vices  of  half-civilized  nations,  were 
supposed  to  possess  many  of  the  sterner  and 
ruder  virtues.  That  the  really  brave  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  imbue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  childhood,  seems  almost  impossible : 
the  fact  that  this  cowardly  crime  was  per- 
petrated in  furtherance  of  petty  robbery,  is 
calcuhkted  to  increase  the  disgust  with  which 
it  must  be  regarded  by  all  who  retain  the 
slightest  tinge  of  humanity ;  and  the  alleged 
security  of  property  in  Bohilcund  loses  half  its 
value  in  the  well-oonstitnted  mind,  when  it 
thus  appears  to  have  arisen  from  no  better 
motive  than  fear.  Property  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  the  strength  to  protect 
it ;  but  weakness  afforded  lawful  prey :  the 
property  which  had  no  better  guanlian  than 
in&nt  innocence  was  seized  without  scruple, 
and  the  blood  of  its  bearer  shed  without  re- 
morse. It  is  the  disclosure  of  facts  like  these 
which  reduces  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized 
life  to  their  true  dimensions ;  and  it  is  the 
concealment  of  them  which  has  led,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  the  absurd  belief  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  savage  and  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  man  by  civilization. 

The  crimes  by  which  Bohilcund  was  dis- 
tinguished found  a  ready  excuse  in  the  pre- 
valence among  the  Mahometans  of  the  doctrine 
of  fatalism ;  and  the  same  convenient  belief 
afforded  consolation  under  the  consequent 
punishment.  Mr.  Strachey  represents  the 
following  confession  as  a  fair  sample  of  those 
which  were  usually  made  :  "  I  was  provoked 
— I  was  impelled  by  fete  to  kill  the  deceased 
— all  must  die  at  the  hour  appointed — no  one 
can  struggle  against  destiny — it  was  written, 
his  time  was  come."  Thus  the  assassin  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  was  but  a  cog  in  the 
wheel  of  fate,  performing  his  appointed  part 
in  the  revolution  of  humau  events ;  and  in  the 
sentiments  he  avowed,  he  spoke  those  of  his 
countrymen  generally.  Exertions,  they  said, 
were  ineffectual  to  contend  with  a  power  in 
whose  hands  man  is  but  a  mere  instrument — it 
was  the  part  of  mortals  to  resign  themselves, 
and  abstain  from  useless  attempts  to  alter  the 
established  course  of  things.  It  is  plain  that^ 
where  the  doctrines  of  fetalism  are  received,  a 
door  is  opened  for  the  wildest  indulgence  of 
the  passions.  The  restraints  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  those  of  principle,  are  removed,  the 
fettdist  arguing,  **  If  it  is  decreed  that  I  am  to 
suffer,  suffer  I  must;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
fate  has  awarded  me  impunity,  nothing  can 
assail  me,  or  endanger  my  safety."    It  is  a 
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common  and  a  dan^rous  error  to  snppoee  that 
men*8  religioas  opinions  ezerciBe  little  iniSu- 
ence  over  their  aotions.  If,  unfortunately, 
thej  are  too  often  UDavailing  for  good,  it  is 
biN^ond  doubt  that  they  are  found  powerfully 
effldent  for  eviL 

Among  such  a  people,  neither  the  British 
goTeroment  nor  any  regular  goyemment  could 
be  ponular.  A  few  years  only  had  elapsed 
since  the  country  had  oeen  separated  from  the 
dominion  of  Oude,  one  of  the  worst  governed 
states  in  the  world.  Its  zemindars  hj»d  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  a  degree  of  power 
which,  under  the  British  goyemment,  it  was 
found  necessaiy  to  control  by  subjecting  all 
classes  to  the  operation  of  fixed  law.  This 
was  regarded  as  an  insufferable  grievance  by 
the  semindars,  and  though  the  condition  A 
the  nrots  was  decidedly  improved,  the  feeling 
of  habitual  dependence  upon  their  chief  was  so 
strong,  that  it  was  difficult  either  to  shake  it, 
or  to  excite  a  counteracting  feeling  among  the 
people  in  &vour  of  their  own  rights.  This 
state  of  things  is  depicted  by  Mr.  Strachey 
with  some  force.  He  says,  "Deprive  the 
ryots  of  a  necessary  of  life,  and  they  sit  silent ; 
nobody  cares  for  them,  and  they  cannot  help 
themselves.  But  take  from  their  chief  the 
management  of  the  police,  which  he  exercised 
only  to  oppress  them ;  restrain  him  from  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  country,  and  he  will 
prevail  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
cause,  and  contend  in  a  hopelesB,  desperate 
enterprise  against  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment,  civil  and  military.  Sach  are  our  sub- 
jects :  they  resist  authority  without  pretence 
of  right  or  hope  of  success." 

The  upper  classes  disliked  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  law,  and  when  the  cause  of 
their  dislike  is  traced,  it  will  increase  the  sur- 
prise felt  at  their  having  been  able  to  induce 
the  inferior  classes  to  support  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Strachey,  when  a  native  of  rank 
was  asked  what  part  of  the  established  system 
was  obnoxious  to  him,  he  would  answer, 
**  That  which  reduces  me  to  a  level  with  my 
domestics  and  labourers."  By  the  same  au- 
thority it  is  stated,  that  "a  man  of  high  caste 
and  wealth,  conceiving  that  he  possesses  su- 
perior rights  and  privileges,  thinks  himself 
disgraced  by  being  called  into  court  on  any  occa- 
sion." Such  a  man  was  averse  to  being  exa- 
mined publicly  as  a  witness.  **  Is  my  testi- 
mony," said  he,  "rated  no  higher  than  that  of 
my  servants  and  coolies,  and  am  I  to  stand  on  an 
equality  with  them,  and  reply  as  a  criminal  to 
their  petty  complaints  for  an  assault  or  abusive 
language  f"  The  dissatisfaction,  therefore, 
originated  in  that  which  has  generally  been 
esteemed  the  perfection  and  glory  of  law — ^its 
impartiality  and  non-respect  for  persons. 

Some  auxiliary  grounds  of  complaint  were 
resorted  to,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  the 
never-failing  ones  of  the  expense  and  delay  of 
judicial  proceedings  were  not  forgotten.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Strachey  appear  very  just.     "Supposing 


it»"  he  says,  "to  be  true  that  theee  evils  exist 
to  a  great  degree,  such  evils  should  not  be 
chargeid  to  the  introduction  of  our  system  as 
its  most  characteristic  marks.  Let  not  the 
present  be  compared  to  a  state  of  things  never 
known  here,  when  justice  was  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious, but  with  that  which  certiunly  did 
heretofore  exists  viz.,  one  in  whidi  there  was  no 
justice  at  all  to  be  got ;  where  the  important, 
sacred  duty  of  redressing  injuries  and  punish- 
ing crimes  depended  upon  the  tyranny  and  ca- 
prices of  a  revenue  officer,  who  either  entirely 
disregarded  the  duty,  or  by  corruption  and 
abuse  made  it  a  source  of  profit." 

The  views  of  Mr.  Strachey  are,  to  a  certain 
extent^  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  dis- 
turbances at  Bareilly,  in  1816.  They  repre- 
sent our  courts  of  justice  to  be  viewed  as  a 
erievance  by  the  upper  classes,  and  not  as  a 
blesdng  by  the  lower.  With  regard  to  the 
majority  of  the  latter,  the  commissioners  add, 
that  the  expense  of  our  courts  rendered  them 
scarcely  accessible,  and  their  delay  nearly 
useless.  This  charge,  however,  had  been  an- 
swered by  anticipation  by  Mr.  Strachey. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  will  be  found  to 
be,  that  there  was  some  small  share  of  griev- 
ance and  a  veiy  large  amount  of  discontent 
— ^that  discontent  arising  from  the  lawless 
propensities  of  the  people  generally,  from  the 
mortified  ambition  of  uie  upper  classes,  and 
the  miserable  poverty  of  the  lower.  Previously 
to  its  cession  to  the  British,  the  country  had^ 
by  misgovemment,  been  reduced  to  a  state 
almost  of  desolation ;  and  though  it  had  sub- 
sequently improved,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  fourteen  years  is  but  a  short  period 
for  raising  a  country  from  ruin.  The  misery 
of  the  people  and  the  turbulence  of  their 
leaders  were  elements  fearfully  adapted  to 
coalesce  in  the  production  of  an  explosion. 
The  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  lower 
classes  were  borne  by  them  with  sullen  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  patience,  and  little  daneer 
to  the  state  might  have  arisen  from  una 
source;  but  the  people  of  Bohilcund  were 
actuated  by  a  fiuiatical  attachment  to  their 
ohie&,  which  induced  them  to  follow  wherever 
their  superior  would  lead  them.  Their  fidelity 
was  the  effSact  of  mere  habit ;  but  it  afforded  the 
chiefs  a  powerful  instrument  for  thwarting  and 
annoying  the  government,  whenever  their 
caprice  or  calculation  led  them  to  employ  it. 
The  country  was  prepared  for  change  of  any 
sort,  and  by  applying  a  very  small  portion  A 
the  principle  of  fermentation,  the  entire  mass 
might  be  put  in  motion. 

In  the  district  of  Bareilly  this  was  found  in 
the  attempt  to  introduce  some  police  regu- 
lations, which  had  been  carried  into  effect 
without  difficulty  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  subject  to  the  presidency  of 
Bengal.  These  arrangements,  however,  in- 
volved certain  fiscal  changes,  which  were 
eagerly  seized  at  Bareilly  as  a  ground  for  dis- 
satisfaction and  resistance.    A  new  tax  is  not 
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a  Teiy  popular  tbing  anvwhere :  in  India  the 
amount  of  relnctance  which  most  men  feel  at 
parting  with  their  money  is  increaaed  by  the 
rooted  aversion  to  change.  In  the  East  the 
land  has  been  regarded  as  the  legitimate  object 
of  taxation,  but  any  thing  resemMing  a  personal 
tax  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  people 
of  India' with  great  dislike,  and  the  attempt 
to  levy  an  impost  of  such  a  nature  has 
generally  been  unsuccessful,  often  dangerous. 
There  was,  in  the  present  instance,  some  en 
oouragement  to  resistance  afforded  by  the 
success  which  had  attended  earlier  experi- 
ments in  the  art  of  agitation :  a  police  tax 
and  a  house  tax,  previously  imposed,  had  both 
been  surrendered  to  popular  disapprobation, 
and  the  peo|>le  were,  it  appears,  sufficiently 
versed  in  philosophy  to  expect  the  recnrrence 
of  similar  effects  from  the  operation  of  similar 
causes. 

A  sort  of  police  establishment  bad  previously 
existed,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  persons  re- 
tained on  this  service  received  generally  the 
allowance  of  one  rupee  per  month,  and  in  no 
case  more  than  two.  The  number  of  these 
well-paid  supporters  of  the  social  system  was 
determined  by  the  amount  of  contributions 
which  could  be  obtained  £rom  any  particular 
street  or  portion  of  a  street ;  and  in  making 
the  new  arrangements,  the  government  con- 
sulted the  Indian  love  of  unchanging  con- 
tinuity, by  making  the  assessment  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  chokeedars  formerly 
retained  by  voluntary  contributions.  As, 
however,  the  new  chokeedars  were  to  have  a 
salary  of  three  rupees  per  month,  the  amount 
of  contribution  was  increased,  as  well  as  its 
character  changed  from  a  voluntary  to  a  com- 
pulsory payment. 

The  wish  of  government,  of  course,  was  to 
cany  its  object  quietly  and  securely,  and  the 
magistrate  appears  to  have  been  desirous,  in 
this  respect,  of  forwarding  the  views  of  his 
superiors ;  but  no  one  acquainted  with  Indian 
affihirs  can  be  ignorant  how  frequently  the 
good  intentions  of  the  European  authorities 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  perverseness  or 
treachery  of  native  servants;  and  a  fresh 
example  was  here  afforded. 

A  native  officer,  called  the  kotwal,  to  whom 
fell  the  duty  of  collecting  the  assessment,  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  a  manner  the  most  over- 
bearing and  offensive.  The  official  insolence 
of  a  functionary  of  humble  rank,  and  of  very 
low  origin,  could  not  &il  to  provoke  the 
higher  classes  of  a  people  like  those  of 
Rohilcund.  It  was  said,  moreover,  that  the 
kotwal  had  demanded  in  some  instances  rates 
far  exceeding  those  which  his  authority  war- 
ranted him  to  receive.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported, also,  that  he  connived  at  the  first 
indications  of  tumult,  and  even  assisted  in  the 
councils  which  led  to  them  ;  that,  like  many 
patriots  everywhere,  and  all  disturbers  in  the 
East,  he  bad  a  nice  perception  of  the  propriety 
of  an  alliance  between  the  public  good  and  his 


own  private  interest ;  that  he  caused  a  com- 
munication  to  be  made  to  the  shopkeepers, 
that  if  they  would  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  his 
benefit,  the  tax  should  be  relinquished ;  that, 
in  consequence,  a  douceur  of  four  thousand 
rupees  was  tendered,  and  that  the  con- 
sideration for  this  fee  afforded  by  the  kotwal 
was,  his  advice  to  the  subscribers  to  pursue  a 
plan  which  had  been  tried  in  other  places, 
that  of  deserting  their  houses  and  encamping 
round  the  magistrate's  residence. 

What  effect  might  have  been  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  the  Com- 
pany's European  servants,  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  ;  but  it  happened,  at  the  period  of 
the  insurrection,  that  few  were  in  the  town. 
The  senior  and  third  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeal  were  absent  on  circuit;  the  fourth 
judge  had  proceeded  to  Benares,  and  the 
collector  of  the  revenue  was  engaged  in  the 
interior  of  the  district ;  the  entire  weight  of 
responsibility,  therefore,  rested  on  the  magis- 
trateu 

Among  those  who  played  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  in  the  drama  acted  at  Bareilly 
was  Mooftee  Mahomed  Ewery,  a  person  of 
great  influence  among  the  Mahometans.  His 
first  public  appearance  on  the  scene  was  on 
the  27th  of  March,  when  he  became  the  chan- 
nel of  transmitting  to  the  magistrate  a  petition 
alleged  to  emanate  from  the  inhabitants  at 
large.  The  petition  was  confined  to  generali- 
ties. The  exactions  and  extortions  which  were 
believed  to  have  been  committed  in  carrying 
the  new  measure  into  operation  were  not  even 
noticed.  The  tax  was  simply  denounced  as 
a  pnblic  grievance,  and  the  same  tone  was 
preserved  in  numerous  placards  published  in 
the  town.  The  resistance  to  the  tax  was  one 
of  those  movements  not  altogether  unknown 
in  more  western  countries,  but  little  expected 
in  the  East.  A  common  spirit  pervaded  the 
whole  people.  As  in  similar  movements  in 
countries  boasting  a  higher  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  civilization,  the  larger  portion  of 
those  engaged  knew  not  why  they  resisted ;  it 
was  sufficient  for  them  that  their  neighbours 
set  the  example.  Every  man  was  ready  to 
submit,  if  submission  became  general ;  but 
every  man  was  determined  to  resist  so  long  as 
resistance  was  the  fashion.  They  were  em- 
barked in  a  common  struggle,  for  a  common 
object ;  and  though  the  sense  of  individual 
grievance  might  refresh  the  energy  of  some,  it 
was  Uie  force  of  habit  and  association  which 
gave  to  their  oppodtion  coherence  and  steadi- 

iss. 

The  period  of  the  presentation  of  the  peti-^ 
tion  was  marked  by  a  tumultuous  assemblage 
of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  which  some 
of  the  parties  engaffed  in  it  were  apprehended ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  16ih  of  April  that  the 
insurrection  assumed  the  formidable  character 
which  it  ultimately  bore.  On  that  day  the 
kotwalee  peons  were  actively  engaged  in  en- 
forcing the  levy  of  the  chokeedaree  assessment, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  progress  they  broke 
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forcibly  iato  the  house  of  a  woman,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  distraining  property,  to  realize 
er  proportion  of  the  assessment.  A  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  the  owner  of  the  house  was 
wounded :  tiiis  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  the  cause  of  the  opposers  of  the  tax.  The 
suffering  female  was  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
the  people,  and  was  treated  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  such  a  character.  She  was 
placed  upon  a  bed,  and  carried  to  the  mooftee  ; 
the  mooftee  advised  the  bearers  to  take  her  to 
the  magistrate,  which  they  did,  and  the  magis- 
trate referred  the  woman  for  redress  to  the 
Adawlut.  This  advice  was  as  little  acceptable 
to  the  people  as  might  be  expected.  Dis- 
appointed in  obtaining  summary  justice,  the 
procession  returned  to  the  mooftee  and  de- 
dared  the  result  of  their  application.  If  the 
oonduct  of  the  magistrate  was  marked  by 
indifference,  that  of  the  mooftee  was  certainly 
characterized  by  an  ample  degree  of  waimth. 
The  story  of  the  populace  not  only  roused  his 
indignation  and  awoke  all  the  energy  of  his 
patriotism,  but,  according  to  his  own  repre- 
sentation, excited  his  personal  fears.  On  hear- 
ing the  relation  of  what  had  passed  before  the 
magistrate,  he  exclaimed  that,  if  such  were 
that  functionary's  justice,  no  person's  life  or 
honour  was  safe  within  the  town,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  leave  it. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  mooftee  then  felt  any 
apprehension  for  his  personal  safety ;  but  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  immediately  after- 
wards might  perhaps  give  rise  to  a  feeling 
which  previously  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
simulate.  The  continuance  of  the  tumult 
necessarily  called  for  the  interposition  of  the 
magistrate.  He  proceeded  in  person,  with  a 
lieutenant  and  a  party  of  sepoys,    for  the 

Surpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  tumult  and 
ispersing  the  mob.  The  mooftee  had  quitted 
his  house,  either  under  the  influence  of  the 
impressions  which  he  had  avowed  or  from 
some  other  cause,  and  the  fact  of  his  meeting 
the  magistrate  with  an  armed  force  was  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  any  fears  he  might 
previously  have  entertained,  or  to  excite  ap- 
prehension if  it  had  not  before  existed. 
Conscious  of  the  part  he  had  acted,  he  might 
not  unnaturally  suppose  that  the  magistrate 
meditated  bis  arrest.  It  is  true  that  the  force 
was  small,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
and  consequently  not  to  be  despised. 

In  cases  of  petty  riot  the  sight  of  troops 
generally  operates  as  a  complete  sedative  ;  in 
the  instance  before  us  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  government  force,  being  assailed  by  the 
^ob  and  by  the  servants  of  the  mooftee,  was 
compelled  to  act  in  its  own  defence.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  attacks  were 
made  in  a  serious  spirit  of  resistance,  or  whether 
they  were  only  intended  to  £M}ilitate  the  escape 
of  the  mooftee.  Whatever  the  motive,  the 
result  was  lamentable,  for  several  of  the 
rioters  were  killed.  Among  those  who  fell 
were  two  persons  connected  with  the  moof- 
tee.    This  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  ren- 


dered unavoidable  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
insurgents,  and  neither  the  magistrate  nor 
the  military  can  be  blamed  for  it.  It  was, 
however,  little  calculated  to  calm  the  irrita- 
tion which  existed,  or  to  render  the  new  levy 
popular.  The  life  of  man,  indeed,  is  not  highly 
estimated  in  the  East,  and  the  people  of 
Rohilcund  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
tenderness  with  regard  to  it.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  two  of  the  slain  were 
adherents  of  the  mooftee — this  was  a  heinous 
scandal ;  but  what  was  still  worse,  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that,  in  the  confusion,  the 
eyebrow  of  the  mooftee  himself  received  the 
indignity  of  a  scratch.  This  outrage  was 
more  than  Mahometan  patience  could  bear. 
Sacrilege  appeared  to  be  added  to  exaction, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  votaries  of  the 
prophet  was  raised  to  boiling  heat.  The  old 
tale — threadbare  and  ridiculous  as  it  was — of 
the  intention  of  the  British  to  force  Christianity 
on  India,  was  revived ;  and  since  fanaticism 
sees  all  that  it  chooses  to  see,  and  nothing 
besides,  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  the 
charge  was  believed.  The  never  extinguished 
hope  of  once  more  beholding  the  standard  of 
the  prophet  wave  in  triumph  over  every  spot 
formerly  subjected  to  Mahometan  rule,  re- 
vived, as  it  never  fails  to  revive,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances present  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
encouragement.  The  object  was  no  longer 
resistance  to  an  unpopular  tax,  nor  conten- 
tion for  a  civil  right ;  the  dispute  had  assumed 
the  lofty  character  and  the  deadly  hue  of  a 
religious  quarrel.  The  fiuth  was  in  danger, 
and  all  good  Mussulmans  were  bound  to  de- 
fend it. 

The  mooftee,  notwithstanding  the  accident 
to  his  eyebrow,  effected  his  escape ;  and  hiB 
subseauent  conduct  was  well  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  people.  He 
repaired  to  a  mosque  on  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  and  hoisted  the  green  or  holy  flag,  with 
the  declared  view  of  assembling  his  fi-iends 
and  followers  to  protect  him  from  the  pre- 
sumed violence  of  the  magistate.  This  was 
obviously  a  course  which  the  European  authori- 
ties could  not  view  without  apprehension, 
nor  pass  over  without  precaution  ;  and  on  the 
morning  after  the  mooftee  had  taken  his  post 
at  the  mosque,  a  detachment  of  two  com- 
panies of  sepoys,  with  a  brigade  of  six- 
pounders,  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
him. 

The  mooftee  was  not  idle  in  his  retirement, 
and  he  showed  himself  no  unworthy  follower 
of  the  prophet,  who  claimed  the  right  to  pro- 
pagate his  religion  by  the  sword.  He  appears 
to  have  forwarded  communications  to  the  prin- 
cipal Mussulman  towns  in  Rohilcund,  calling 
on  the  followers  of  Mahomet  to  stand  forth  in 
defence  of  their  insulted  religion.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  like  the  actors  in  another  reli- 
gious tumult,  "  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 
brought  together ; "  but  as  the  craftsmen  were 
not  the  less  ready  on  that  account  to  cry 
**  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ! "  so  the 
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Mussalmans  of  Rohilound,  knowing  nothing 
but  that  the  mooftee  had  raised  the  holy  flag, 
were  fully  prepared  to  shout,  **  Blessed  be  the 
prophet!"  and  to  second  their  exclamations 
by  the  sword. 

Reluctant  to  proceed  to  extremities,  the 
magistrate  attempted  to  negotiate,  and  Major 
Hearaey  and  Lieutenant  Roberts  were  de- 
spatched to  oonferwith  the  mooftee  ;  the  nazir 
of  the  collector  was  also  commanded  by  that 
officer  to  perform  the  same  duty.  The  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  people  was  strongly  manifested 
during  these  oonferenoes.  They  were  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  persons  who  declared 
that  they  had  come  in  express  search  of  mar- 

S^rdom,  and  as  negotiation,  if  successful,  would 
eprive  them  of  the  anticipated  pleasure,  they 
viewed  the  process  which  was  going  forward 
with  great  fear  and  the  most  unrestnuned  dis- 
approbation. 

ouch  were  the  feelings  of  a  portion  of  the 
people.  Their  leader  had  evidently  no  appe- 
tite for  martyrdom,  and  he  had  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  avert  such  a  fate  from  him- 
self. In  the  conferences  with  him  religion 
seems  to  have  occupied  a  very  small  share  of 
attention  ;  it  was  well  to  parade  it  before  the 
people,  but  in  meetings  of  business  the  mooftee 
was  willing  to  let  it  sleep,  and  confine  the  dis- 
cussion to  temporalities.  The  chief  complaint 
related  to  the  conduct  of  the  kotwal,  which, 
without  doubt,  had  been  bad  enough.  His 
dismissal  from  office,  and  the  surrender  of  his 

Serson  to  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  were 
eolared  the  first  conditions  of  their  returning 
obedience  to  the  law.  The  further  points 
contended  for  were,  the  abolition  of  the  tax, 
the  pardon  of  the  mooftee — a  matter  too  in- 
teresting to  the  chief  negotiator  to  be  over- 
looked— and  a  provision  for  the  families  of 
thepersons  killed  in  the  previous  affray. 

The  negotiations  did  not,  however,  advance 
satisfactorily.  The  mooftee  probably  thought 
that  resistance  had  gone  iar  enough,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  the  belief  of  his  adherents. 
The  interruptions  which  the  negotiations 
received  from  the  burning  zeal  of  the  people 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  houria  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  invitations  to  arms 
which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  mooftee  now 
too  began  to  manifest  their  full  effect.    Hordes 


of  fanatical  and  armed  Mussulmans,  anxious 
for  the  blood  of  the  infidel,  flocked  in  from 
other  towns  of  Rohilcund.  A  more  temperate 
zeal  would  have  better  suited  the  purposes 
of  the  mooftee ;  but  he  had  now  no  power  of 
controlling  the  monster  he  had  called  into 
existence.  If  he  declined  extreme  measures, 
there  were  others  prepared  to  undertake  them. 
The  timidity  of  age  might  paralyze  his  reso- 
lution, but  in  a  person  named  Mahomed  Esa 
the  mob  found  an  unscrupulous  and  vigorous 
leader.  He  was  young  and  reckless ;  he  had 
obtained  great  influence  over  the  insurgents, 
and  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the  state 
of  circumstances  to  inflame  the  popular 
phrenzy. 

The  anxiety  of  the  malcontents  for  action 
became  almost  uncontrollable  :  one  party  pro- 
posed an  attack  by  nis^ht  upon  the  small  force 
which  the  magistrate  nad  placed  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  mooftee.  Happily,  this 
was  opposed,  or  its  destruction  would  have 
been  almost  inevitable.  The  intention,  how- 
ever, was  only  postponed ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25  th  of  April,  after  murdering  an 
English  gentleman  under  circumstances  of 
wanton  atrocity,  the  attack  was  made.  The 
insurgents  were  met  by  the  British  detach- 
ment, which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Bos- 
cawen,  with  firmness.  Its  number  was  small, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed 
difficult ;  but  its  spirit  was  good.  The  insure 
gents  were  delbated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  this  result  led  necessarily  to  their  disper- 
sion, and  to  the  re-establishment  of  order. 

The  tax  imposed  at  BareiUy  was  of  small 
amount,  and  it  had  been  introduced  without 
much  difficulty  throughout  a  considerable  por> 
tion  of  India ;  but  it  was  at  variance  with  the 
habits  of  the  people  upon  whom  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  levied,  and  it  offended  many 
prejudices.  The  unpopularity  of  the  impost 
was  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  ill  conduct 
of  those  engaged  in  the  collection  of  it ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  greatly  dis- 
liked, independently  of  all  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  a  change — this  in  Imlia 
is  always  regarded  as  an  evil.  It  might  be  a 
beneficial  change,  but  it  is  useless  and  dan- 
gerous to  insist  upon  benefiting  men  against 
their  will. 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

D1BW7WB  BPWIUm  THB  REBHWA  AXD  IHK  OUIOOWAB — MUUIUI  OV  GmraJkUUUft  ^ 
TBDCBUCKJZB  DAIVGLIA.  SUBSIBPKBID  TO  THB  WEITIfffl  QOY 
CAPrUBB  OF  HATTBAflS  AJTO  MOOBflAUM — ^AICACK  OV  tHB  miUBH  BCttlDIHCI  AX  POOSA — 
lOAflUSSS  rOB  THB  SCFFBB8SIOV  OF  THB  FIBIIABBEBB — TBBATT  WITH  flCOnilA — BAXIXB 
OF  8BBTABULDBB — BIBB  OF  TOOLBXB  BHTB — ^BAITU  OF  MAHDBPOBB — TBBATT  WISH  HO&KAB 
— ^DBFBAT  OF  THB  FBIBHWA — ^FALL  OF  TALBBIB — ^FBBFEDT  ABD  ABBBST  OF  AFPA  SAHIB — 
GAFTUBB  OF  CHABDA  ABD  MALUOAUM — FBIBHWA  0CBBBB1IBB8 — FAIX  OF  ABBBBtfiSCBr— 
AFFAIE8  nr  CMJhOn — PALMBB  ABD  OOMPAHT — BBBiaBATIOH  OF  THB  XABQVIB  HABSIVQS. 

Thb  oomplicatad  dnniB  which  is  sbont  to  open  the  power  of  arhitrmtioD,  it  wu  dmowify 
feqiiiras  that  attention  sbonld  be  cMiied  back  deainble  that  this  anthority  shonld  not  be 
to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  oocnrtence.of  exerdaed except  in  case  of  afaaohite  i 
acme  of  the  events  which  formed  the  sabject 
of  tfie  kst  chapter.  When  Lord  Moira  under- 
took the  reins  of  goremment  in  India^  the 
elements  ot  commotion  were  almost  erery- 
where  prepared,  and  some  fiiTonrable  oppor- 
tunity, or  casual  act  of  provocation,  was  only 
wanting  to  call  them  into  operation.  Among 
the  causes  which  were  likely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country  were  certain  differences 
between  the  peishwa  and  the  guicowar,  for 
the  setUement  of  which  the  former  prince 
manifested  a  most  extraordinary  anxiety. 
Thisy  howerer,  was  in  perfect  correspondence 
with  the  usual  pnctices  of  native  courts,  of 
taking  advantage  of  any  change  in  the  Britjsh 
government  to  presi^  with  unwonted  earnest- 
ness and  pertinacity,  every  daim  which  they 
possess,  or  pretend  to  possess,  either  upon 
that  government  or  upon  the  states  under  its 
protection. 

The  discussions  between  the  peishwa  and 
the  guicowar  arose  partiy  out  oi  the  former 
connection  between  those  princes;  and  the 
British  government^  by  the  treaties  concluded 
with  both,  was  bound  to  arbitrate  upon  their 
claims.  A  further  ground  of  diipute  was 
furnished  by  the  drcumstances  of  Ahmedabad. 
lliis  district  was  divided  between  the  peishwa 
and  the  guicowar;  the  former  prince  had 
granted  a  lease  of  his  share  to  the  latter,  and 
arrangements  had  been  made,  under  the 
sanction  and  influence  of  the  British  govem- 
menty  calculated  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  the  country  in  prosperity  and  happiness. 
The  success  of  those  arrangements  was,  how- 
ever, endangered  by  a  desire  expressed  by 
the  peishwa  to  resume  his  portion  of  the 
territory.  This  was  a  result  alike  to  be  de- 
precated by  the  guicowar,  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
question ;  and  it  became  necessary  that  endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  avert  it.  With  these 
questions  were  mixed  up  others,  connected 
with  the  peishwa's  interest  in  Katty war ;  and 
altogether,  the  dtsputes  were  involved  in  much 
intricacy,  while  the  objects  to  which  they 
rehkted  were  of  great  delicacy  and  importance. 

Although  the  British  government  possessed 


and  that,  before  calling  it  into  opecatkm, 
every  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the 
native  powers  of  settling  their  differeDoes  by 
negotiation  between  themselves.  Some  at- 
tempts to  eflfect  this  object  were  made  by  the 
gnicowar's  vakeel  at  Poona,  but  they  were 
counteracted  by  the  intrigues  of  a  petaon 
named  Trimbuckiee  BaingUa^  who  ^joyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Peishwa,  and  bad  a 
personal  interest  in  the  determination  of  one 
of  the  questions  at  issue, — the  resumptioii  of 
the  peishwa's  direct  authority  in  Ahmedabad. 
Trimbuckiee  Dainglia  was  one  of  those  in- 
triguing and  fortunate  adventurers  natoraDy 
generated  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  de^wtic 
court  His  origin  was  low,  and  his  eariiest 
employment  under  the  peishwa  was  that  of  a 
menial  servant.  His  disposition,  however, 
led  him  to  watch  for  opportunities  of  caisin^ 
his  fortune^  and  he  found  them.  On  some 
occasions  the  means  fell  in  his  way  of  render- 
ing services  desired  by  his  master,  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  improve  the  advantages  he  thus 

g lined.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  sovereign's 
vour,  and  so  succes^ully  advanced  his  own 
influence,  that  at  length,  though  the  oflioe  of 
first  miniBter  was  nominally  held  by  another, 
all  substantial  power  was  actually  in  the 
hands  of  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia.  The  British 
resident  at  Poona  at  this  time  was  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  He 
formed  and  expressed  a  most  un&vourable 
opinion  of  this  man,  and  the  progress  of 
events  proved  that  it  was  just. 

The  efforts  of  the  gnicowar's  agent  at 
Poona  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement 
being  oonstantiy  frustrated  by  the  inadiina- 
tions  of  the  peishwa's  unprincipled  fovourite^ 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  change  in 
the  person  by  whom  the  negotiation  was  to 
be  conducted.  Gungadhur  Shastry,  the  gnico- 
war's principal  minister,  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talent  and  judgment.  The  seivioes 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  guicowar  state 
were  pre-eminent.  He  had  law>ured  strenu- 
ously to  eradicate  abuse  from  every  part  of 
the  government^  and  to  his  exertions  the 
rescue  of  the  state  from  bankruptcy  ai^  ruin 
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WAS  mainly  attributable.  The  talents,  rank, 
and  character  of  this  individual  seemed  to 
point  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  with  the  peishwa,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Captain  Gamao,  who  discerned 
and  duly  appreciated  his  merits,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

His  appointment  was  regarded  by  the  pre- 
vailing party  at  Poena  with  dislike  and  appre- 
hension, and,  previously  to  his  arrival,  some 
frivolous  objections  were  raised  by  the  peishwa 
to  receiving  him.  These  were  removed  by 
the  British  resident,  and  Gungadhur  Shastry 
proceeded  to  the  seat  of  his  mission.  Here 
intrigue  and  counteraction  awaited  his  pro- 
ceedings. A  servant  of  a  former  dewan  of 
the  Guioowar  government,  named  Bundojee, 
was  engaged  in  active  attempts  to  frustrate 
the  shastry's  endeavours:  he  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  minister,  and  even  went 
BO  iar  as  to  produce  a  letter,  purporting  to  be 
from  Futteh  Sing,  the  ruler  of  the  Guicowar 
state^  disavowing  the  mission.  These  pro- 
ceedings, being  communicated  to  Captain 
Camac,  were  by  him  laid  before  Fulteh  Sing. 
The  Guicowar  prince  explicitly  and  entirely 
disavowed  them,  and,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
intreated  that  an  application  might  be  made 
by  the  readent  at  Poena  for  the  surrender  of 
the  person  of  the  individual  who  had  thus 
abused  his  name.  The  application,  however, 
was  not  made;  the  principal  reason  for  re- 
fraining being  the  difficulty  of  adducing  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  such  a  demand. 

Another  active  agent  of  intrigue  was  Bhug- 
wunt  Row  Guicowar,  a  relation  of  the  sove- 
reign whom  Gungadhur  Shastry  represented. 
He  had  visited  the  peishwa's  territories  under 
pretence  of  a  pilgrimage,  and,  being  there, 
sought  an  interview  with  the  sovereign,  on  the 
ground  of  being  the  bearer  of  letters  to  him. 
Against  this  the  British  resident  remonstrated, 
and  at  length  obtained  a  promise  from  the 

gsishwa^  that  he  would  not  see  Bhugwunt 
ow  without  a  previous  communication  of  hi& 
intention. 

The  designs  of  this  promoter  of  intrigue 
and  division  had  been  penetrated  by  Captain 
Carnac,  who  forthwith  was  oommiBsioned  by 
Futteh  Sing  Guicowar  to  request  that  the 
British  government  would  take  effectual 
means  of  averting  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  be  apprehended.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  peishwa  had  violated  the 
promise  which  he  had  given  to  the  British 
resident,  by  receiving  Bhugwunt  Row  at  a 
very  ftill  durbar,  in  the  presence  of  the  accre- 
dited ministers  of  the  Guicowar.  This  breach 
of  his  word  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  by 
alleging  that  the  appearance  of  Bhugwunt 
Row  at  durbar  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
him  ;  the  habitual  conduct  and  feelings  of  the 
peishwa,  however,  render  it  almost  certain 
that  this  statement  was  &lse. 

With  the  view  of  testing  the  sincerity  of 
the  Guioowar  prince,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  enabling  the  British  resident  at  Poena 


to  encounter  with  better  effect  the  mass  of 
intrigue  vrith  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Captain  Camac  had  been  instructed  to  com- 
municate to  Futteh  Sine  the  facts  reported 
from  Poena  by  the  resident,  and  to  submit 
to  his  highness  the  propriety  of  meeting  the 
proceedings,  in  which  his  name  had  been 
surreptitiously  used,  by  a  disclaimer,  framed 
in  such  a  formal  and  authoritative  manner 
that  it  could  be  officially  used  at  the  durbar 
of  Poena.  Some  reluctance  was  at  first 
manifested  to  this ;  but  the  objections  of  the 
prince  were  ultimately  overcome  by  the 
address  of  the  resident :  the  required  docu- 
ment was  given,  and  forwarded  by  the  Bombay 
government  to  Poena. 

Gungadhur  Shastry  had  hitherto  received 
few  marks  of  fiivour  from  the  peishwa  or  his 
minister,  and  his  endeavours  to  arrange  the 
matters  in  dispute  had  been  abortive.  The 
peishwa  refused  to  renew  the  lease  of  Ahmed- 
abad — on  this  point  he  was  explicit :  on  others, 
every  sort  of  evasion,  chicaneiy,  and  delay 
was  employed  to  postpone  the  conclusion  of 
the  negotiation.  Gungadhur  Shastry  was  at 
length  about  to  take  his  departure  from  Poena, 
relinquishing  to  the  British  government  the 
task  which  ne  had  laboured  assiduously,  but 
vainly,  to  perform,  when  a  sudden  change 
took  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  peishwa  and 
his  minister,  which  induced  him  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  his  intention.  Both  the 
master  and  the  servant  began  to  make  an 
ostentatious  display  of  kindly  feelings  towards 
the  shastry,  and  to  appear  anxious  to  atone 
for  their  former  hostility  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
Prospects  of  a  settlement  of  the  disputed 
questions,  upon  terms  consistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  Guicowar,  were  held  out,  and 
the  greatestappi^nt  cordiality  was  established 
between  the  shastry  and  his  former  enemy, 
Trimbuckjee.  As  a  crowning  mark  of  the 
peishwa*s  fiivour,  he  actually  proposed  a  mar- 
riage between  a  female  of  his  own  &mily  and 
the  shastry*s  son,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  its  celebration. 

The  peishwa  and  his  minister  proceeded  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Nassuck,  and  the  shastry 
accompanied  them.  Durine  the  journey,  re- 
ports that  the  shastry  had  been  seized  by 
Trimbuclriee  were  extensively  circulated  at 
Poena.  They  were  disbelieved  by  the  British 
resident;  but  so  much  pains  were  taken  to 
convince  him  that  they  had  no  foundation,  as 
to  excite  in  his  mind  considerable  surprise. 
It  has  been  stated  that,  at  the  period  when 
Gungadhur  Shastry  and  Trimbuckjee  were 
associated  on  friendly  terms,  the  latter  avowed 
to  the  former  that,  before  their  reconciliation, 
he  had  been  engaged  in  plans  for  his  as8a.«i  na- 
tion. This  avowal  seems  scarcely  credible, 
and  if  made,  it  is  not  easily  to  be  traced  to 
any  rational  motive.  If  intended  as  a  parade 
of  entire  confidence,  it  was  certainly  a  clumsy 
expedient,  and  would  seem  quite  as  likely  to 
put  the  shastry  on  his  guard  as  to  command 
2  ■ 
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b's  (Jependenoe  on  the  good  &ith  of  one  who 
did  uot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  haying  enter- 
tained 8uch  abominable  deaigns. 

The  sbastry,  though  he  had  formerly  felt 
some  apprehensions  of  treachery  and  yiolence, 
appears  to  haye  been  diyested,  oy  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  minister,  of  eyery  relic  of  such 
feelings :  they  were  again,  indeed,  ronsed,  but 
it  was  when  too  late.  Another  deyotional 
journey  was  proposed,  and  the  shastiy  inyited 
to  accompany  the  peishwa  and  the  minister  to 
Punderpore.  On  this  oocasion,  the  shastry's 
colleague,  Bappoo  Mryaul,  a  man  of  wary  and 
circumspect  character,  was  not  permitted  to 
accompany  him,  and  his  exclumon  was  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  Trimbnckjee.  At 
his  desire,  also,  the  shastry  consented  to  leaye 
most  of  his  attendants  at  Poena. 

The  yisit  to  Punderpore  took  place  in  July, 
1815.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  the  shastry 
went  to  an  entertainment;  on  his  return  he 
compbuned  of  feyer,  and  desired  that  if  any 
persons  came  to  request  his  presence  at  the 
temple,  they  miffht  be  told  Uiat  he  was  ill. 
In  about  half  an  hour  after  his  return,  a  mes- 
senger from  Trimbnckjee  came  to  request  him 
to  join  that  person  in  his  deyotions ;  but  was 
told  that  the  shastry  was  unwell,  and  wonld 
not  ffo  out.  A  second  messenger  arriyed, 
shortly  after,  to  acquaint  the  shastry  that  the 
peishwa  was  to  go  to  the  temple  the  next 
morning,  and  that  he  ought  to  take  adyantage 
of  the  interyal  and  attend  prayers ;  but  not  to 
bring  many  attendants  with  him.  He  still 
declined.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  second 
message,  two  of  his  friends  left  him  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  great  temple.  Here  tiiey  met 
Trimbnckjee,  who  lamented  the  refusal  of  the 
shastry  to  come  to  prayers,  and  entreated 
them  to  use  their  influence  to  change  his 
determination.  One  of  them  returned,  and 
told  the  shastry  what  had  occurred;  but  he 
still  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  non-com- 
pliance. Reflecting,  howeyer,  that  his  refusal 
to  join  in  the  deyotions  of  the  temple,  after 
these  yarious  messages,  might  appear  strange 
in  the  eyes  of  Trimbuckjee,  he  at  length 
agreed  to  go. 

As  he  passed  along,  one  of  his  attendants 
heard  a  man  in  the  crowd  ask,  "Which  is  the 
shastry  t"  and  another  reply,  *'  He  who  wears 
the  necklace ; "  but  not  thinking  the  inquiry 
of  any  importance,  he  paid  no  attention  either 
to  the  person  asking  the  question  or  to  him 
who  made  the  answer.  The  shastry  entered 
the  temple,  performed  his  deyotions,  and  after 
remaining  a  few  minutes  in  conyersation  with 
Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  returned  towards  the 
house  which  he  occupied.  He  adyanced  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  temple,  when  three 
men  came  running  behind  him,  and,  as  if  clear- 
ing the  road  for  some  person  of  distinction, 
calling  out,  *' Make  way  t  make  way  1"  Their 
left  hands  were  folded  up  in  cloths,  and  each 
of  them,  in  his  right  hand,  bore  what  seemed 
to  be  a  twisted  cloth,  such  as  appears  to  be 
commonly  used  for  striking  persons  in  a  crowd 


!  to  make  them  stand  aside.  One  of  them  sirock 
I  the  shastry  a  yiolent  blow  with  the  doth,  and 
I  it  was  then  discovered  that  he  bad  a  sword  io 
;  his  hand ;  another  seized  him  by  the  hair  sad 
threw  him  down ;  and,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
falling,  a  third  ru£San  cut  him  on  tbebesd. 
Three  of  the  shastry's  attendants  ransined 
with  their  master;  but  two  more  assusiDS 
rushing  from  the  front,  the  yehde  of  them  weie 
wounded  and  disabled.  The  rest  of  tba 
shastry's  friends  and  followers,  who  do  not 
appear  to  haye  been  blest  with  any  large  shsie 
of  personal  intrepidity,  ran  away,  leaving  him 
in  the  hands  of  his  murderers.  Being  thus 
at  liberty  to  complete  their  bloody  work,  they 
mangled  the  unhappy  man  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, and  then  departed;  one  of  them  ezcUim- 
ing,  in  the  Mahratta  language,  "We  hav6 
now  finished  him." 

Three  of  the  shastry's  people  had  remained 
at  the  temple,  in  attendance  upon  one  of  his 
suite.  As  they  approached  the  spot  where 
the  murder  had  been  conunitted,  they  saw  five 
men,  with  naked  swords,  running  towards  the 
temple.  This  alarmed  them,  but  not  being 
aware  of  what  had  happened,  they  made  tbelr 
way  as  quietly  as  possible  to  uxe  shastrj's 
house;  not  finding  him  there,  they  returned 
to  the  road,  where  they  discoyered  his  body 
cut  to  pieces. 

The  British  resident  had  accompanied  the 
peishwa  to  Nassuck,  but,  understanding  that 
his  attendance  at  Punderpore  would  not  be 
acceptable,  he  had,  on  the  departure  of  the 
devotees  for  that  place,  proceeded  to  Ellora. 
There  he  learned  the  horrible  events  which 
had  marked  the  devotional  expedition  of  the 
peishwa,  to  whom  he  forthwith  communicated 
his  intention  of  immediately  returning  to 
Poena,  calling  on  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  measures  for  discoyering  and  bringing  to 
justice  the  murderers  of  the  shastry.  Captain 
Pottinger,  the  assistant,  who  had  been  left  at 
Poena,  was  instructed  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  surviving  parties  connected  with  the 
Baroda  mission ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
was  to  invite  them  to  encamp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  British  residency. 

The  demands  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  were  un- 
heeded ;  and  the  representations  of  liie  shastry'^ 
followers,  of  course,  met  with  no  better  sooces* 
The  day  after  the  murder  some  of  the  shastiy's 
attendiuits  waited  on  Trimbuckjee,  and  urg^ 
that  it  behoved  him,  alike  as  the  friend  of  the 
deceased  and  minister  of  the  peishwa,  to  in^* 
tute  an  active  inquiry.  He  received  them 
with  great  civility,  but  said  that  he  hi^  ^^ 
clue  to  guide  him  in  tracing  the  oriininals, 
and  that  the  shastry  was  wrong  to  yeotore 
abroad  without  fifty  or  a  hundred  attendants. 
It  was  answered,  that  the  shastiy  considered 
himself  among  friends;  that  it  was  notnenal 
to  bring  many  people  on  such  oooasions;  and, 
with  rec;ard  to  the  want  of  marks  by  which  to 
trace  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  they 
observed,  that  the  assassins  wore  the  dreai  « 
the  Gamatio,  and  that  Trimbuckjee  well  knew 
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who  were  the  shnstry's  enemies.  To  this  the 
minister  replied  by  an  appeal  to  that  power 
whose  agen^  is  so  uniTersallj  recognized  in 
the  east.  He  asked,  "How  could  I  avert 
what  fate  has  decreed  f  And,  having  thus 
remoTcd  the  transaction  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  responribility,  he  consoled  the  snastry's 
followers  by  assuring  them  that,  now  their 
protector  was  gone,  they  must  depend  upon 
themselTCs;  grscionsly  adding,  however,  tnat 
he  would  do  what  he  could  for  them.  On  the 
following  day  the  shastiy's  followers  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  Poena;  but  it  was 
intimated  to  them,  that  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves  to  attend  any  more,  either  upon 
Trimbuckjee  or  the  peishwa^ 

Although  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
resident  did  not  produce  any  serious  investiga- 
tion into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder, 
they  were  sufficient  to  induce  Trimbuckjee  and 
his  sovereign  to  take  extraordinary  measures 
for  their  own  safety.  Before  the  murder, 
indeed,  the  peishwa  had  adopted  some  unusual 
precautions.  New  troops  were  raised,  addi- 
tional guards  were  posted  round  his  house, 
and,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  his  pro- 
gress was  attended  by  a  lai^e  body  of  armed 
men.  After  the  murder  these  precautions 
were  redoubled. 

The  peishwa  returned  to  Poena,  but  his 
entry  was  marked  by  symptoms  of  anxiety  and 
fear.  His  approach  was  not  preceded  by  any 
notice:  he  arrived  in  a  close  palanquin,  and 
was  not  met  by  any  of  his  chiefs.  The  day  6f 
his  arrival  was  a  great  festival,  on  which  thou- 
sands of  Brahmins  were  accustomed  to  attend, 
to  receive  his  alms.  He  never  before  failed  to 
be  present  at  the  dispensation;  bat,  on  this 
occasion,  he  did  not  appear.  At  niglit  slrong 
guards  were  posted,  not  only  at  the  palace, 
but  at  the  house  of  Trimbuckjee.  Subse- 
quently, the  levies  of  new  troops,  and  the 
concentration  of  military  foroe  in  the  vicinity 
of  Poena,  continued;  and  every  movement 
manifested  distrust  and  aUrm. 

Soon  after  the  peishwa's  return,  the  British 
resident  requested  an  audience  ;  this,  on  va- 
rious pretexts,  was  evaded.  After  much  dif- 
ficulty, Mr.  Elphinstone  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  the  peishwa  a  paper,  containing  a 
direct  charge  against  Trimbuckjee,  and  de- 
manding his  arrest,  as  well  as  that  of  Bhug- 
wunt  Row  and  Bundojee,  the  two  persons  who 
had  so  anxiously  endearoured  to  undermine 
and  counteract  the  labours  of  Gungadhur 
Shastry.  In  this  paper,  the  resident,  after 
stating  the  anxiety  he  had  felt  for  an  inter- 
view, expressed  his  surprise  that  no  inquiry 
had  been  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
shastry's  assassination.  The  peishwa's  pride 
and  feelings  wero,  however,  respected,  by 
averting  the  imputation  of  neglect  and  guilt 
from  him,  and  casting  it  upon  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  informed  his  highness  of 
the  facts  ;  a  duty  which,  it  was  assumed,  they 
had  omitted  to  perform  ;  and  to  this  omission 
was  attributed  the  forbearance  of  the  prince 


fix>m  those  measures  which  were  necessary  to 
uphold  the  character  of  his  government^  and 
which,  the  resident  took  for  granted,  were  in 
accordance  not  less  with  his  inclinations  than 
with  his  duty.  The  peishwa  was  informed 
that  the  public  voice  lutd  been  unanimous  in 
accusing  Trimbuckjee  as  the  instigator  of  the 
crime ;  the  &cts  of  the  murder,  and  of  the 
minister's  conduct  after  its  perpetration,  were 
recapitulated ;  the  necessity  of  the  arrest  of 
Trimbuckjee,  in  order  that  witnesses  might 
not  be  deterred  from  coming  forward  by  the 
terror  of  his  power  and  influence,  was  urged ; 
and  the  paper  terminated  by  distinctly  ap- 
prizing the  peishwa,  that  all  communication 
with  the  British  government  must  be  sus- 
pended until  its  demand  upon  this  point 
should  be  satisfied. 

The  peishwa  now  felt  that,  to  preserve  ap- 
pearances, it  was  necessary  to  do  something ; 
but  appearance  being  his  only  object,  he  ro- 
solved  that  it  should  be  as  little  as  possible.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  the 
resident  received  a  message,  assuring  him  that 
it  had  been  perused  with  the  fullest  attention, 
and  that  the  peishwa  had  taken  certain  pro- 
ceedings in  consequence.  These  steps  were, 
however,  very  unsatisfactory.  The  two  minor 
agents,  Bhugwunt  Row  and  Bundojee,  had 
been  placed  under  restraint,  but  the  ffrand 
conspirator,  Trimbuckjee,  remained  at  large, 
and  had  actually  the  custody  of  his  allied 
coadjutors  in  cnme  ;  the  guards  placed  over 
,their  houses  belonged  to  Trimbuckjee.  Fur- 
ther evidence  was  afforded  of  the  insincere  and 
deceptive  character  of  these  proceedings,  by 
the  fact  of  an  interview  having  taken  place 
between  Trimbuckjee  and  Bundojee  on  the 
preceding  night. 

The  charge  against  Trimbuckjee  could  not 
be  altogether  passed  over  in  the  pelthwa's 
message :  but  nothing  explicit  was  stated  with 
regard  to  it ;  an  explanation  being  promised 
through  a  certain  native  agent  of  the  British 
residency,  whom  the  minister  requested  to  be 
sent  to  him.  This  agent  was  incapacitated  by 
age  and  infirmities,  and  another  was  con- 
sequentlv  sent.  To  him  a  long  message  was 
delivered,  compounded  of  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  the  British  government,  and  a 
denial  of  the  guilt  of  Trimbuckjee  ;  the  latter 
being  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  arrest  him 
immediately,  if  his  gmlt  were  proved  (which, 
while  he  remained  at  large,  was  obviously 
next  to  impossible)  ;  and  a  promise  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  his  having 
sent  invitations  to  the  shastiy  to  come  to  the 
temple  with  a  few  attendants,  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  guilt.  To  this  Mr.  Elphinstone 
replied,  by  repeating  that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  good  his  charges  ;  by  reiterating  his  call 
for  the  arrest  of  IVimbuckjee  ;  and  by  warn- 
ing the  peishwa  of  the  danger  in  which  he 
placed  his  alliance  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  a  perseverance  in  the  course  which 
he  had  hitherto  adopted. 

The  grounds  of  suspicion  ngaiust  Trim- 
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buckjee  were,  indeed,  too  strong  to  be  over- 
looked.  His  anxiety  for  the  shastry's  Attend- 
ance in  the  temple  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  induce  him  to  over- 
come the  reluctiince  which  he  felt  to  leaving 
his  house — ^his  express  desire  that  the  shastry 
should  be  accompanied  by  few  attendants,  and 
the  blame  which,  after  the  murder,  he  cast 
upon  him,  for  not  being  provided  with  a 
greater  number — the  impunity  of  the  mur- 
derers, in  a  place  surrounded  by  the  peishwa's 
guards,  and  the  omission  of  all  endeavours  to 
trace  them,  or  to  ascertain  their  persons  and 
niotives-^the  fact  of  no  measure  being  taken 
to  arrest  Bhugwunt  Bow  and  Buodojee,  on 
whom  strong  suspicion  alighted,  till  pressed  by 
the  British  resident — these,  with  many  other 
minor  circumstances,  combined  with  the  pro- 
fligate character  of  Trimbuckjee,  and  his 
former  notorious  hostility  to  the  shastry, 
tended  to  fix  upon  the  minister  the  guilt  of 
the  atrocious  crime  by  which  the  peishwa's 
territories  had  been  disgraced  and  the  British 
government  insulted.  The  suspicion,  indeed, 
extended  further  and  higher;  it  ascended 
through  the  servant  to  the  sovereign  :  but  as 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  latter  without 
measures  of  positive  hostility,  the  efifect  of 
which  might  not  be  confined  to  Poona,  but 
might  possibly  light  np  the  flames  of  war 
through  a  large  portion  of  India,  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  on  the  principles  of  expe- 
diency, to  sufier  the  guilty  sovereign  to  escape 
the  doom  he  merited,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  surrender  of  his  instrument. 

The  peishwa,  however,  continued  to  refuse 
this  act  of  justice.  He  required  the  arrest  of 
Trimbnckjee  to  be  preceded  by  an  investiga- 
tion into  the-  charges  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding 
nowhere  adopted,  where  the  grounds  of  sus- 
picion are  so  strong  and  the  imputed  crime  of 
so  deep  a  dye,  and  one  which  he  knew  must 
be  ineffectusl,  from  the  ample  means  which 
the  minister  of  a  despotic  sovereign  must  pos- 
sess, while  he  continues  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  power,  to  silence  the  voices  of  all 
who  may  be  disposed  to  accuse  him.  The 
arrest  of  TrimbudLJae  was,  therefore,  an  indb- 
pensable  preliminary  to  a  fair  or  effectual  in- 
vestigation ;  and  by  consenting  to  enter  on  an 
inquiry  without  it,  the  resident  would  only 
have  insured  to  an  atrocious  criminal  the 
benefit  of  a  public  exeulpation.  The  peishwa 
would  not  admit  this;  be  appeared  determined 
to  make  common  cause  with  his  &vourite,  and 
to  stand  or  fall  with  him. 

Trimbuckjee  had  not  only  been  a  supple 
agent  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  peishwa, 
but  also  the  active  and  ready  promoter  of  the 
licentious  and  degrading  pleasures  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  that  prince's  life  was  spent. 
He  had  been  found  a  useful  instrument  for 
effecting  any  purpose,  however  base  or  wicked, 
to  which  his  master  called  him.  Nothing  dis- 
gusted him  by  its  vileness ;  nothing  deterred 
hint  by  its  atrocity.  Whether  as  the  expe- 
lienced  purveyor  to  sensual  indulgence ;  the 


adept  in  intrigue  and  chicanery  ;  or,  lastly, 
the  unscrupulous  villain,  to  whom  murder  was 
but  one  among  various  meana  of  acoompluJi- 
ing  a  desired  end,  he  could  not  be  spared; 
and  the  peishwa  might,  moreoyer,  apprehend 
danger  to  himself,  from  the  disooveries  which 
hope  or  fear  might  induce  Trimbadgee  to 
make.  The  wildest  and  most  dangerous 
schemes  were,  therefore,  soug-bt  to  secure  im- 
punity to  the  favourite.  It  was  even  proposed 
that  he  should  quit  Poona  and  excite  a  feigned 
rebellion,  in  which,  while  ostensibly  assaillo; 
the  authority  of  the  peishwa^  he  was  to  receive 
his  secret  support.  Insane  as  was  this  scheme, 
some  preparations  were  made  for  oarrying  it 
into  effect.  At  other  times,  yarioos  modea  of 
compromise  were  offered ;  but  all  these  the 
resiaent,  with  proper  finnness  and  a  just  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  his  country,  rejected. 

Some  commotions  at  Hyderabad  inspired 
the  authorities  at  Poona  with  still  greater  con- 
fidence. Subterfuge  and  compromise  then 
gave  way  to  language  and  conduct  approach- 
ing to  defiance.  It  was  determined  that  no 
concession  should  be  made  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  British  resident ;  that  Trimbuckjee 
should  remain  at  liberty,  at  courts  and  in 
office,  and  that  all  denumds  for  his  punishment 
should  be  resisted.  The  tone  aasomed  was 
that  of  menace  and  hostility,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  corresponded  with  its  lan- 


6  resident  had  some  time  previously  re- 
monstrated against  the  concentration  of  the 
troops  at  Poona ;  but  the  sole  eflTect  was,  to 
remove  the  rendezvous  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  city.  Becruiting  still  went 
on,  and  the  assemblage  of  troops^  combined 
with  the  altered  tone  of  the  durbar,  at  length 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  resident  to  take 
corresponding  measures.  The  sanction  of  the 
governor-general  to  the  course  to  which  his 
own  conviction  led,  enabled  him  to  pursue  it 
with  the  greater  confidence.  He  once  more 
warned  the  peishwa  of  the  precipice  on  which 
he  stood,  and,  pointing  out  the  ineyitable 
consequences  of  the  continuance  of  his  blind 
protection  of  his  guilty  minister,  assured  him 
that  the  British  government  would  not  desist 
from  demanding  his  surrender.  The  firm  and 
decisive  conduct  of  the  resident  diffused  some 
alarm  among  those  opposed  to  him.  Along 
consultation  ensued  between  the  peishwa  voA 
some  of  his  more  powerful  followers,  and  tba 
result  was  communicated  in  a  message  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone.  The  proposal  which  emanated 
from  the  deliberations  of  this  conclave  ws^ 
that  Trimbuckjee  should  be  imprisoned,  on  oer 
tain  conditions.  These  conditions  were  three 
in  number : — the  British  government  was  no^ 
to  demand  the  capital  punishment  of  Trim- 
buckjee, nor  his  surrender  to  its  own  officer^ 
nor  any  further  inquiry  into  the  transactioo. 
In  the  mean  time,  Trimbuckjee,  after  an  in- 
terview with  the  peishwa,  said  to  be  of  a  very 
friendly  chairacter,  was  sent  off  to  Wassant^ 
ghur,  a  hill-fort  near  Sattara. 
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Hie  oonditions  attempted  to  be  forced  on 
the  remdent  were  of  ooane  rejected,  and  an 
unqualified  sarrender  of  Trimbuckjee  to  the 
British  government  insisted  on  ;  bat  a  private 
intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  acting  minister 
of  the  peishwa  thaty  after  the  prisoner  was  in 
British  custody,  no  further  inquiry  would 
take  place.  The  propriety  of  this  promise 
seems  open  to  question.  It  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  relaaoition  in  the  terms  which  the 
British  resident  had  laid  down,  and  to  which  he 
professed  tenaciously  to  adhere.  If  the  British 
government,  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
the  person  of  Trimbuckjee,  were  willing  to 
forego  inquinr ;  still  it  could  scarcely  be  pru- 
dent to  bind  itself  to  this  course  by  a  promise. 

Passing  over  this  error,  the  conduct  of  the 
resident  was  most  firm  and  judicious.  He 
oontinued  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  British 
government  to  the  custody  of  Trimbuckjee, 
and  the  fears  of  the  peishwa  at  length  yielded 
what  the  sense  of  justice  would  never  have  ex- 
torted from  him.  The  prisoner  was  removed 
from  Waasunighur  to  Poena,  and  there  deli- 
vered over  to  a  detachment  of  British  troops ; 
from  thence  he  was  conducted  to  Bombay, 
with  Bhugwunt  Bow  and  Bundojee,  who  were 
to  be  given  up  to  the  Guicowar  government. 
On  his  arrival,  Trimbuckjee  was  placed  in 
strict  confinement  in  the  fort  of  Tannah. 

Mention  has  been  incidentally  made  of  per- 
sons called  Pindarriesi,  occasionally  found  in 
the  service  of  belligerent  chiefs  ;  and,  as  they 
are  now  about  to  occupy  a  more  important 
place  in  the  field  of  Indian  politics  than  has 
nitherto  been  assigned  to  them,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  some  reference  to  their 
character  and  origin.  In  every  country,  at 
whatever  point  of  civilization  it  may  have 
arrived,  some  are  found  who,  impelled  either 
by  want  or  depravity,  seek  a  subsistence  from 
sources  less  painful  and  less  honourable  than 
labour.  In  every  countiy,  at  some  period  iof 
its  history,  a  vast  number  of  persons  have 
supported  themselves  by  open  plunder — ^have 
followed  no  other  occupation,  and  have  not 
even  pretended  to  follow  anv  other.  The  time 
during  which  this  state  of  tbinffs  prevails  may 
be  longer  or  shorter,  and  its  duration  will  be 
determined  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances ; 
but^  in  a  certain  stage  of  society,  it  will  as  in- 
evitably occur  as  storms  or  earthquakes  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  natural  elements.  A 
great  deal  of  wonder  has  been  spent  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Pindarries :  there 
seems,  however,  little  ground  for  any  very 
copious  display  of  such  a  feeling,  and  a  larve 
portion  of  it  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unusual  name  by  which  these  adventurers  are 
described. 

They  were  in  truth,  except  on  account  of 
their  numbers,  a  very  contemptible  set  of 
miscreants.  Active  and  enterprising  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  wicked  to  the  full  measure 
which  the  most  ardent  lover  of  horror  can 
desire,  their  adventures  and  their  crimes  were 
undignified  by  any  of  those  nobler  characte- 


ristics of  our  nature,  which  have  sometimes 
shed  a  deceptive  glory  over  actions  of  great 
atrocity,  and  averted  from  their  perpetrators 
the  penalty  of  unmitigated  disgust.  No 
redeeming  virtue  marked  the  character  of 
the  Pindarrie.  Even  animal  courage,  often 
the  sole  eimobling  quality  of  his  profession, 
he  possessed  not.  The  Pindarrie  marched, 
or  rather  darted,  upon  his  victims  with  a 
rapidity  certainly  never  equalled  by  any 
regular  force ;  but,  unfortuoately  for  the 
romantic  colouring  of  his  character,  he  mani- 
fested equal  or  even  greater  aUcrity  in  flight. 
No  troops  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever 
displayed  such  proficiency  in  the  art  of  run- 
ning away ;  and  to  this,  their  strong  point, 
they  invariably  resorted  if  attacked.  "They 
avoid  fighting,"  said  one  who  had  carefully 
studied  their  character  and  habits,  "  for  they 
come  to  plunder,  not  to  fight"  Other  com- 
batants seek  to  overcome  their  adversary; 
the  Pindarries  were  only  anxious  to  get  out 
of  his  way.  Call  these  persons  freebooters, 
banditti,  or  by  anv  name  to  which  the  ear  is 
accustomed,  and  the  mystery  which  has  been 
attached  to  them  vanishes.  They  were  mean 
and  cowardly  thieves,  engendered  by  a  vicious 
and  diseased  state  of  society.  To  repress 
them  was  a  duty  imperative  upon  the  British 
government,  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  take 
effectual  measures  to  guard  against  a  new 
race  of  robbers  being  called  forth  in  their 
place. 
The  etymology  of  the  term  Pindarrie  has 

S'ven  rise  to  much  and  fruitless  discussion, 
y  some  it  has  been  traced  to  an  ancient 
Hindee  word,  meaning  '  plunder ;'  and  if  this 
be  not  a  just  derivation,  it  is  at  least  a  very 
appropriate  one.  The  first  mention  of  these 
persons  in  history  has  been  sometimes  said  to 
occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  at  others,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth ;  a  point  of  little  moment,  since  it 
relates  merely  to  a  name,  as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  India  contained  within  its  ample 
boundaries  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  robbers, 
even  at  periods  much  earlier  than  either  of  the 
dates  which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  native  princes  of  India  have  never  been 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  purposes,  and  though  not  only 
hiffh  feeling,  but  efen  sound  policy,  would  have 
lea  to  the  rejection  of  the  services  of  the 
Pindarries,  they  were,  in  various  instances, 
retained  by  what  were  regarded  as  regular 

Sovemments.  The  services  which  they  ren- 
ered  were  all  of  one  description — they 
consisted  in  crippling  the  enemy  of  their 
employers  bv  plundering  his  baggage  or  his 
convoys — driving  off  cattle  fix>m  the  vicinity 
of  his  camp,  and  desolating  the  country  from 
which  his  supplies  were  to  be  drawn.  The 
terms  upon  which  their  assistance  was  afforded 
are  not  so  easily  ascertainable.  It  is  probtible 
that  they  varied ;  perhaps  they  were  rarely 
fixed  wilh  much  precision,  and  it  may  be 
safely  believed  that  the  measure  of  Pindarrie 
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raamiMnfcioii  was  decided  by  the  degree  of; 
abilitj  to  aoqnire  and  to  retain.    In 


a  trifling  snm  might  be  allowed  by  the 
at  iinder  which  they  Kired  for  each 
but  pfamdcr  invariably 
ianned  the  tidei,  if  not  the  aole^  aoDroe  of 
their  reward.  But  whaterer  the  engagementa 
between  the  PiDdanriee  and  the  goYemmenta 
by  whom  they  were  retained,  it  ia  stated,  on 
competent  anthority,  that  they  were  obaerred 
with  just  sndi  a  measure  of  good  £uth  as 
might  have  been  expected.  It  was  not  nn- 
common,  according  to  Obtain  Sydenham,  for 
the  Pindarries  to  rob  the  gOTcmment  which 
they  serred ;  "  and,  on  the  other  hand,"  he 
adds,  "the  gOTemment  seldom  loses  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  extoriingfrom  them  money  under 
fidae  pretences.**  Tliis  is  precisely  the  state 
of  things  which  those  af>qnaint.f>d  with  the 
<diaracter  of  the  Pindarries  and  their  mastos 
would  have  anticipated. 

Tliese  marauders  reoeiTed  especial  marks  of 
fovonr  and  encouragement  from  Holkar  and 
Scindia.  Holkar  bestowed  upon  one  of  their 
ehiefii  a  golden  flag.  This  gave  the  Pindarries 
a  sort  of  rank  among  the  Mahrattaa,  but 
effected  no  change  in  their  habits  or  character. 
Gurdee  Khan,  &e  fortunate  receiver  of  this 
distinction,  remained  daring  his  life  attached 
to  the  armies  of  his  patron :  and  notwith- 
standing the  command  subsequently  passed 
fa-om  his  fomily,  that  body  of  Pindarries 
continued  fiiiihfol  to  Holkar.  But>  though 
entertained  and  encouraged,  they  were  re- 
garded with  contempt.  Community  of  feeling 
and  of  purpose  did  not  secure  the  respect  of 
the  Mabrattas  for  those  who  were  but  one 
grade  below  themselves  in  the  moral  scale. 
The  Pindarries  always  encamped  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  their  chiefs  were 
never  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince. 

A  younger  brother  of  Gurdee  Khan,  named 
Shah  Bay  Khan,  attached  himself  to  the 
service  <tf  Scindia.  He  left  two  sons,  Hera 
and  BurruD,  each  of  whom  attained  as  much 
celebrity  as  can  be  supposed  to  surround  the 
character  of  a  robber  chieftain.  Quitting  the 
serrioe  of  Scindia,  these  adventurous  persons 
proceeded  to  Malwa,  and,  having  encamped 
at  Bemiah,  with  about  five  thousand  fol- 
lowers, they  made  an  overture  to  the  .govern- 
ment of  Bhopal  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the 
territories  of  Nagpore,  with  which  state  it 
was  at  war.  The  offer  was  declined,  an  act  of 
forbearance  which  has  been  ascribed  to  fisar. 
Nothing  disheartened  by  the  refusal,  the 
Pindarrie  leaders  proceeded  to  Nagpore,  where 
they  were  graciously  received.  Their  visit 
was  a  matter  of  busbess.  Their  offer,  to 
accommodate  the  state  of  Bhopal  by  the 
plunder  of  Nagpore,  having  been  rejected, 
tbe^  now  made  to  Nagpore  a  like  tender  of 
their  serrices  for  ravaging  BhopaL  They 
found  the  ruler  of  Nagpore  nothing  luath; 
and,  being  able  and  experienced  workmen, 
they  executed  his  order  so  effectually,  that. 


'at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  years.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  represents  Bhopal  as  not  then  re- 


covered from  the  effects  oi  tfaor  v 
Their  seal  and  eflldeocy,  however,  met  with  a 
most  nngratefnl  return.  The  nyah  of  "Nrng- 
pore,  tlwngh  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  a  vital  injury  upon  an  enemy,  wms 
too  conscientious  to  aUow  such  unprincipled 
persons  as  the  Pindarries  to  retain  the  fiiiits 
of  their  lahonrs.  On  the  return  of  these 
faithful  instruments  of  his  will  to  his  capital, 
he  very  unceremoniously  surrounded  their 
camp,  plundered  them  of  all  the  movables  of 
which  thflj  had  plundered  the  unhappy  inha- 
bitants of  Bbopal,  and  seised  Burnm,  ofoe 
of  their  chiefs :  Hera,  the  other  cnmmMider, 
fled. 

A  noted  leader  among  the  Puidarries  was 
Kurreem  Khan.  He  was,  at  one  period,  an 
humble  follower  of  Bnirun  and  Hera,  with  a 
force  of  five  or  six  hundred  men.  On  the 
apprehension  of  Bumin,  he  fled  from  Nagpore 
and  joined  Dowlut  Bow  Scindia,  who  was  then 
preparing  to  attack  the  nizam.  In  the  cam- 
paign which  followed  he  gained  an  imm^w— i 
booty,  and  his  experience  at  Nagpore  warned 
him  to  take  care  of  it.  To  secure  this  end,  a 
retreat  appeared  to  him  advisable:  he,  ae- 
oordingly,  abandoned  Scindia's  army  in  the 
Decean,  and  went  to  central  India,  to  offer 
his  services  to  Jeswunt  Bow  Holkar.  This 
prince  showed  no  reluctance  to  receive  and 
employ  the  fugitive:  but  the  mind  of  the 
latter  was  still  uneasy  on  aocoont  of  his  modi- 
valued  wealth ;  and  not  feeling  it  quite  safe 
in  the  custody  of  Jeswunt  Bow,  he  at  once 
tritbdrew  his  followers  and  himself  and 
opened  a  double  negotiation  with  his  former 
master  Scindia,  and  with  Ameer  Khan,  whose 
character  was  about  on  a  level  with  his  own 
in  point  of  respectability,  while  his  place  in 
socieU^  was  little  less  questionable.  Both 
negotiations  succeeded.  Ameer  Khan  offered 
him  an  asylum,  and  when  that  adventurer 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Sdndia,  Kurreem  Khan  repaid  the  kindness 
by  making  himself  master  of  certain  districts 
at  the  expense  of  his  benefiwtor,  and  obtaining 
a  confirmation  of  his  possession  of  them  from 
Scindia.  By  that  prince  Kurreem  Khan  was 
created  a  nawab,  and  his  ambition  was 
further  gratified  by  a  marriage  with  a  lady 
of  rank. 

The  contemporaneous  absenoe  of  £ioindia  and 
Holkar  tempted  this  inde&tigable  person  to 
make  further  additions  to  his  territory.  He 
now  evidently  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  state,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Scindia  was  excited.  Scindia  advanced  fhmi 
his  capital,  with  the  fall  determination  of 
destroying  a  man  who  was  becoming  for  too 
formidable  for  a  dependant^  but  he  was  with- 
held by  policy  from  resorting  to  force. 
Kurreem  ^lan,  being  invited  to  attend  him, 
proceeded  with  a  degree  of  ostsntatious 
splendour  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
chief  to  whom  he  professed  allegiance.    On 
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occMion  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Scindia, 
Xurreem  Khan  prepared  a  mnsnud  of  exira- 
ordinaiy  materialfl.  It  was  oompoeed  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  rapees, 
covered  with  a  rich  cloth.  On  this  Scindia 
was  seated,  and  the  whole  formed  a  present 
from  the  vassal  to  his  liege  lord. 

The  success  of  Knrreem  Khan  seemed 
worthy  of  his  munificence.  Scindia  appeared 
enchanted  by  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
Kurreem,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
His  compliments  far  exceeded  the  usual 
extent  of  eastern  hyperbole,  and  Kurreem  had 
reason  to  rejoice  in  having  secured  the  £svour 
of  a  chief  whose  enmity  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend.  He  had  still  farther  reason  to  be 
pleased,  that  the  flattering  attentions  of  his 
patron  promised  some  better  results  than 
empty  praise;  The  Pindarrie  chief  was  em- 
boldened to  solicit  the  transfer  of  several 
valuable  districts,  and  tendered  security  for 
making  an  advance  of  four  lacs  and  a  half  of 
rupees,  if  his  desire  were  granted.  The 
superior  ssemed  as  ready  to  bestow  as  the 
dependant  was  bold  to  ask.  Every  boon  was 
graciously  MMK)rded.  Ko  prince  ever  appeared 
more  sensible  of  the  merits  of  a  servant ;  no 
servant  more  enthusiastically  attached  to  his 
prince.  Tke  transfer  of  the  districts  was 
ordered  to  take  place  forthwith,  and  a  rich 
dress  of  investiture  to  be  prepared. 

In  the  midst  of  this  seeming  cordiality,  some 
of  the  elder  and  more  wary  of  the  Pindarrie 
followers  entertained  doubts.  They  had  be- 
fore witnessed  scenes  somewhat  resembling 
that  which  they  now  beheld,  and  th^  recol- 
lected how  they  had  terminated.  fLurreem 
himself  was  not  a  novice  in  these  matters,  and 
heretofore  he  had  rather  exceeded  than  fitllen 
short  of  a  due  measure  of  caution.  His 
temper,  his  esperience,  and  the  warnings  of 
his  followers,  might  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  excite  some  degree  of  saspioion  as  to 
the  probable  termination  of  the  superabundant 
grace  and  condescension  of  Scindia  :  but  such 
was  not  the  case  ;  Kurreem  saw  nothing  but 
his  own  good  fortune,  and  already  in  idea  pos- 
sessed all  that  was  promised. 

The  interchange  of  compliments  and  presents 
having  continued  as  long  as  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, the  day  arrived  for  making  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  ot  the  coveted 
districts,  and  formally  installing  Knrreem  in 
the  possession  of  them.  He  was  then,  after 
taking  leave  of  his  chieftain  and  beneuhctor, 
to  proceed  inmiediately  to  the  exercise  of  his 
new  authority. 

Everything  bore  the  most  auspicious  ap^ 
pearance.  furreem  advanced  to  receive  his 
expected  donation,  with  but  a  slender  train  of 
attendants,  probably  from  a  desire  to  show 
respect  to  his  superior,  and  in  the  belief  that» 
now  his  ends  were  gained,  it  was  more  politic 
to  flatter  the  pride  of  his  chief  than  to  appeal 
to  his  fears.  Scindia  received  his  visitor 
with  the  same  benignity  which  he  had  mani- 
fested throughout — to  exhibit  more  was  im- 


possible. The  sunnuds  were  called  for — ^tbe 
dreeses  were  produced,  and  Kurreem  could 
see  nothing  between  himself  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  h<mes.  Scindia,  however,  made 
some  pretest  for  retiring,  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  give  his  personal  countenance  to 
the  scene  which  was  to  follow.    This  was  an 


act  of  decorum  veir  creditable  to  the  taste  of 
the  Mahratta  chie{  for  his  continued  presence 
could  hardly  have  been  reconciled  with  his  pre- 
vious bearing,  and  his  departure  rendered  ex- 
planation impracticable,  though  probably  in 
the  opinion  of  Kurreem  not  unnecessary. 

The  expectant  Pindarrie  was  not  kept  long 
in  the  pangs  of  anxious  hope.  Scindia  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  tent,  when  armed  men 
rushed  from  the  sides,  and  seized  Kurreem, 
with  some  of  his  principal  adherents.  A 
cannon  was  now  fired  as  a  signal  that  this 
feat  had  been  accomplished ;  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  drawn  out  to  do  honour  to 
Kurreem  carried  the  compliment  so  far  as  to 
extend  their  care  to  all  his  followers,  by  ad- 
vancing upon  the  Pindarrie  camp.  Suspicion 
is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the 
Pindarrie  ;  this  was  soon  excited  in  the  camp, 
and  as  many  as  were  able  bastilv  declined  the 
proffered  attentions  of  Scindia  s  troops.  A 
few  only  were  killed,  but^  though  the  loss  of 
life  was  small,  the  loss  of  that  which,  in 
Oriental  estimation,  is  scarcely  df  less  vaJue, 
was  considerable.  The  army  of  Scindia  ob- 
tained an  immense  booty,  a  conclusion  in 
itself  sufficiently  gratifying.  But  the  value  of 
the  triumph  was  greatly  enhanced  in  the  eyes 
of  the  soldiery  by  the  means  which  had  led 
to  it.  It  was  the  result  neither  of  valour,  nor 
of  military  talent,  nor  of  far-seeing  wisdom ; 
but  solely  of  that  sinister  art^  in  which  the 
natives  of  the  East  are  generally  such  adepts^ 
and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Mahratta  espe- 
cially, is  the  first  and  most  venerated  of  all 
human  accomplishments. 

Kurreem  was  four  years  a  captive.  The 
treasure  which  he  had  lost  through  the  pru- 
dent arrangements  of  Scindia,  though  not  in- 
considerable, formed  but  a  small  part  of  what 
he  could  command,  the  mass  of  which  was 
deposited  at  Shujahalpoor.  On  the  news  of 
his  arrest  reaching  that  place,  his  mother 
packed  up  all  that  was  portable,  and  fled 
towards  uie  jungles  of  Baglee,  from  which 
place  the  fear  of  Scindia  subsequently  drove 
her  further  to  the  westward. 

In  the  mean  time  Kurreem  was  not  idle. 
He  found  opportunities  of  corresponding  with 
his  followers,  and  he  enjoined  them,  with 
paternal  authority,  to  plunder  everywhere, 
but  especially  the  territories  of  Scindia. 
These  commands  were  too  agreeable  to  their 
feelings  to  be  neglected,  and  Kurreem  had 
the  high  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  he  was 
implicitly  obeyed. 

While  the  professional  duties  of  the  Pin* 
darries  were  thus  discharged,  without  sus- 
pension or  impediment,  some  attempts  were 
made  to  effect  a  negotiation  for  the  release  of 
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Karreem.  These  were  long  resisted  by  Scin- 
dia ;  bat  a  door  was  at  last  opened  for  the 
exercise  of  his  clemeDcy,  by  an  appeal  to  one 
of  the  passions  most  predominant  in  the  heart 
of  an  Eastern  potentate.  Six  laos  of  mpees 
to  the  sovereign  was  regarded  as  a  tempting 
offer,  and  the  proposed  distribntion  of  one  lac 
more  among  the  officers  of  the  oonrt,  by  whom 
the  treaty  was  negotiated,  had  a  vast  effect  in 
fikcilitating  their  perception,  both  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  plan  to  the  interests  of  their 
master,  and  of  tne  claims  of  Knrreem  to  the 
indulgence  which  he  soueht.  Security  was 
given  for  the  pavment  of  these  sums,  and  the 
prisoner  was  released.  His  former  keepers 
were,  however,  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  safety 
of  the  experiment,  and  endeavours  were  made 
to  conciliate  him  by  the  accumulation  of 
presents  and  marks  of  honour.  But  Kurreem 
had  bitter  experience  of  the  value  of  such 
blandishments.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  trust  to  his  own  resources,  and  assembling 
his  Pindarries  from  every  quarter,  he  was  soon 
in  possession  of  territories  more  extensive  than 
he  nad  enjoyed  before  his  misfortune. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  was  joined  by 
another  Pindarrie  chief,  named  Cheetoo,  who, 
it  is  said,  had  in  early  life  been  much  indebted 
to  him.  This  man  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Pindarrie  leaders,  and  his  junction 
with  Kurreem  was  therefore  regarded  with 
apprehension.  It  was,  however,  of  brief 
duration.  The  excesses  which  revenge  led 
Kurreem  to  perpetrate  in  the  territories  of 
Scindia  caused  that  prince  bitterly  to  repent 
the  bargain  which  his  avarice  had  led  him  to 
conclude ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  every  effort 
to  annihilate  the  power  of  Kurreem.  In  this 
labour  he  found  a  willing  ally  in  the  faithfol 
Cheetoo,  whose  obligations  to  Kurreem  offered 
no  obstacle  to  his  engaging  in  the  destruction 
of  his  friend  and  patron.  The  result  was,  that 
Kurreem's  camp  was  attacked  and  dispersed, 
and  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

He  now  sought  the  protection  of  Ameer 
Khan,  and  this  worthy  person,  under  pre- 
tence of  recommending  him  to  the  good  graces 
of  Toolsee  Bhye,  the  profligate  favourite  of 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  traniferred  him  to  the 
care  of  Ghuffi>or  Khan,  a  near  relation  of 
Ameer  Khan,  and  his  representative  and 
creature  at  the  court  of  Holkar.  By  him 
Kurreem  was  placed  under  restraint.  This 
dui-ance  lasted  three  vears,  during  which  his 
followers  were  actively  and  vigorously  occu- 
pied. At  last  he  effected  his  escape,  and  joined 
his  adherents  at  Beniiah,  encouraged  to  take 
this  step,  it  has  been  said,  by  the  overtures  of 
Scindia  to  forgive  the  past  and  provide  for 
the  future.  A  man  rarely  needs  much  encou- 
ragement to  escape  from  captivity,  if  he 
thinks  the  object  can  be  effected ;  and  Kurreem 
could  hardly  attach  much  value  to  the  pro- 
mises of  Scindia.  He  did,  however,  escape, 
and  prepared  to  act  under  Scindia's  orders. 

Cheetoo,  who  has  already  been  honourably 
mentioned,  first  as  the  friend,  and,  secondly. 


as  the  betrayer  of  Kurreem,  profited  bj  tbe 
captivity  of  the  latter  so  far  as  to  gmin  tJbe 
rank  of  chief  leader  among  the  Pindarries. 
The  value  of  this  distinction  may  be  diffiereiit}/ 
estimated  by  different  minds ;  but  wluiteTier 
it  might  be,  Cheetoo  sought  and  obtamed  it. 
He  fixed  his  abode  amid  the  hills  and  fivesfs 
situated  between  the  north  bank  of  the  Ker^ 
budda  and  the  Vindhya  mountains  His 
cantonments  were  near  the  village  of  Nlmar, 
and  he  resided  either  there  or  at  SOtnaa. 
Dunne  the  latter  part  of  his  career  ha  eeldom 
made  long  excursions,  but  his  troops  wen 
dispersed  on  duty  at  various  pdnts^  and 
patrolled  the  country  in  every  direeUon«  He 
acknowledge  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  Scindia; 
but  this  did  not  restrain  his  fo]}ower8  from 
occasional  inroads  upon  the  territoriea  of  that 
prince,  as  evidences  of  their  independence  and 
impartiality. 

Movements  were  sometimes  nade^  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  putting  t!ie  maiaaden 
down,  but  nothing  was  eff^te4.  A  treaty 
was  at  length  entered  into,  by  which  the 
Pindarries  agreed  to  exempt  the  tenitoriea  of 
Scindia  from  plunder,  on  conditbn  of  his 
bestowing  on  them  certain  lazds.  lliere 
were,  however,  some  difficulties  h  the  way 
of  carrying  this  treaty  into  effect  Some  of 
the  lands  conveyed  belonged  not  to  Scindisiy 
but  to  other  states,  and  though  he  bad  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  bestowing  on  the  I^* 
darries  the  property  of  HoULar  and  the 
peishwa,  it  was  not  perfectly  coivenient  to 
assume  the  power  of  making  such  donations. 
The  alleged  necesaitv,  however,  ot*  protecting 
his  territories  finally  led  him  to  eomply. 
Sunnuds  were  granted  to  differeit  ohiefii,  and 
Cheetoo  received  five  districts.  Here  again 
was  a  foundation  laid  for  the  conversion  of  a 
robber  confederacy  into  a  regiUir  state. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  some  of  tbe 
leaders  of  the  Pindarrie  hordes;  and  though 
it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  they  were 
much  worae  than  those  of  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  unsettled  and  predatory  habits  of 
their  followers  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  recognized  by  an^  European  go^wn- 
ment  which  had  the  slightest  value  for  its 
reputation. 

Tbe  settlements  of  these  persons  being  to 
the  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  Uieir  practice  was 
to  cross  the  river  as  soon  as  it  was  fbrdable, 
generally  in  November,  and  indiscriminately 
plunder  friends  and  foes.  Before  the  year 
1812,  though  they  continually  visited  tbe 
company's  allies,  they  respected  the  BriUsh 
dominions.  Subsequently,  the  latter  partook 
of  their  visitations,  and  shared  in  all  the 
horrors  with  which  their  progress  was  attended. 

The  Pindarries  were  not  composed  of  any 
peculiar  people  or  tribe,  but  of  a  variety — of 
the  refuse  of  all  tribes,  denominations,  and 
creeds.  The  ancestors  of  their  chiefs  are  re- 
garded as  of  Patan  extraction ;  their  followen 
were  a  motley  multitude,  brought  together  by 
the  common  impulse  of  necessity.      '*  Every 
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honeman,"  said  Oaptfun  Sydenham,  "who' 
is  discharged  from  the  service  of  a  reguUr 
goveromeot)  or  who  wants  employment  and 
subsistence,  joins  one  of  the  dnrrabs  or  prin" 
nipal  divisions,  of  the  Pindarries ;  so  that  no 
Tagabond  who  has  a  horse  and  a  sword  at  his 
command  can  be  at  a  loss  for  employment. 
Thus  the  Pindarries  are  continually  receiving 
an  accession  of  associates  from  the  most 
desperate  and  profligate  of  mankind.  Every 
villain  who  escapes  from  his  creditors,  who 
is  expelled  from  the  community  for  some 
flagrant  crime,  who  has  been  discarded  Irom 
employment,  or  who  is  disgusted  with  an 
honest  and  peaceable  life,  flies  to  Hindostan, 
and  enrols  himself  among  the  Pindarries." 

The  Pindarries  were  generally  armed  with 
spears,  in  the  nse  of  which  they  were  very 
expert ;  a  proportion  of  them  were  provided 
with  matchlocks,  and  all  were  mounted.  The 
mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  these  bandits,  if 
war£ure  it  may  be  called,  was  distinguished  by 
the  precision  with  which  it  was  directed  to 
one  object — plunder ;  they  brought  little  with 
them,  and  their  only  object  was  to  carry  as 
much  as  possible  away.  A  party  consisted  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  thousand.  Each 
man  provided  himself  with  a  few  cakes  for 
his  subsistence  and  a  few  feeds  of  grain  for  his 
horse,  trusting  much  to  the  chance  of  plunder 
for  the  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
both.  They  frequently  marched  thirty  or  forty 
miles  a  day,  and,  in  eases  of  extraordinary 
emergency,  Uiey  were  capable  of  accomplishing 
fifty  miles  in  that  period.  To  effect  these 
extraordinary  exertions,  they  were  accustomed 
to  sustain  the  vigour  of  their  horses  by  spices 
and  stimulants. 

The  celeritv  of  their  marches  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  their  secrecy.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  gain  information  of  their 
movements  till  they  had  completed  them. 
They  proceeded  at  once  to  the  place  of  their 
destination,  and,  unencumbered  with  tents 
and  baggage,  they  soon  reached  it.  Here  they 
divided  into  smaller  parties,  and  commenced 
their  career  of  plun4er  and  devastation. 
Articles  of  the  greatest  value  were  disposed 
about  their  persons;  cattle  afforded  the 
means  of  their  own  transport.  But  the 
atrocious  propensities  of  these  ruffians  were 
not  to  be  satisfied  by  what  they  could  carry 
away.  What  was  not  removed  they  destroyed, 
and  wherever  they  marched,  villages  were 
seen  in  flames,  with  the  houseless  and  often 
wounded  inhabitants  flying  in  dismay  to  seek 
a  shelter  which  not  unfrequently  they  were 
unable  to  attain.  When  the  ruffian  visitors 
had  laid  the  countiy  completely  waste,  they 
approached  a  point  of  the  frontier  distant  from 
that  by  which  they  had  entered,  and,  uniting 
again  into  a  compact  body,  returned  home. 

The  horrors  attending  these  visitations 
were  such  as  could  not  be  credited,  were 
the  evidence  less  complete  and  conclusive. 
Despatch  being  indispensable,  every  variety 
of  torture  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 


extracting  from  the  unhappy  victima  informa- 
tion of  IJie  treasures  they  were  supposed  to 
have  concealed.  Bed-hot  irons  were  applied 
to  the  soles  of  their  feet ;  a  bag  fiUecf  with 
hot  ashes  was  tied  over  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  the  victim,  who  was  then  beaten  on 
the  back,  to  make  him  inhale  the  ingredients ; 
large  stones  were  placed  on  the  head  or  chest, 
or  the  sufferer  being  laid  on  his  back,  a  plank 
or  beam  was  placed  across  his  chest,  on  which 
two  men  pressed  with  their  whole  weight ; 
oil  was  thrown  on  the  clothes,  which  were 
then  set  on  fire  —  these,  with  many  other 
modes  of  torture  equally  frightful,  were 
resorted  to.  Neither  sex  nor  age  affi)rded 
immunity.  The  hands  of  children  would 
frequently  be  cut  off,  as  the  shortest  way  of 
obtaining  the  bracelets  which  adorned  them ; 
while  women  were  subjected  to  outrages 
compared  with  which  torture  and  death  were 
mercy.  To  escape  these,  numbers  rushed 
upon  self-destruction.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
least  revolting  features  in  the  economy  of  these 
murderous  ^venturers,  that  their  women 
frequently  accompanied  their  male  associates 
in  their  excursions.  They  were  mounted  on 
small  horses  or  camels,  and  are  said  to  have 
exceeded  the  other  sex  in  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
This  may  readily  be  believea,  for  when  woman 
has  once  overcome  the  restraints  which  nature 
and  universal  feeling  have  imposed  upon  her, 
her  progress  downward  is  made  with  fearful 
rapidity. 

When  the  work  of  ruin  was  completed,  the 
Pindarries  withdrew  like  wild  beasts  to  their 
lairs.  Then  a  change  of  scene  took  place ; 
the  operation  of  plunder  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  huckstering.  The  claim  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  served  had  first  to  be 
satisfied,  or,  if  they  were  pursuing  their 
vocation  independently,  that  of  their  chief; 
but  it  is  not  veiy  clear  how  fiur  either  claim 
extended.  By  some,  the  share  of  each  has 
been  fixed  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  booty. 
By  others,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  mode 
of  apportionment  was  uncertain,  but  that 
elephants,  palanquins,  and  some  other  articles, 
were  heriots  appertaining  to  the  highest 
authority  recognized  by  the  captors.  After 
the  claim  of  the  government  or  the  chief,  came 
that  of  the  actual  leader  of  the  expedition ; 
then  the  payment  of  advances  made  by 
merchants;  for,  like  more  civilised  nations, 
these  people  occasionally  contracted  public 
debts.  The  fact  of  such  a  confederacy  being 
able  to  borrow  money  would  be  regarded  as 
remarkable  anywhere  but  in  India. 

These  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  the 
scene  that  followed  resembled  a  fair.  Every 
man's  share  of  the  plunder  was  exposed  for 
sale;  purchasers  flocked  firom  all  qoartera, 
proximate  and  remote,  the  business  of  sale 
being  principally  conducted  by  the  women. 
Whether  this  arose  from  the  indolence  of  the 
men,  or  that  the  women  had  the  reputation 
of  making  better  bargains,  does  not  appear, 
but  such  wins  the  oustom.    In  the  mean  time. 
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the  men  gave  themselves  up  to  amusement,  of 
which  intoxication  constituted  a  considerable 
portion.  The  remainder  was  worthy  of  the 
association  in  which  it  was  found.  This  lasted 
until  the  produce  of  the  expedition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  it  became  necessary  to  seek  in 
fresh  outrages  renewed  means  of  gratification. 
Thus  passed  the  life  of  the  Pindanie  robber, 
in  an  alternation  of  brutiU  exertion  and  sensual 
abandonment. 

The  marquis  of  Hastings,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  government,  manifested  a  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  the  ravages  of  these  marauders ;  but 
it  was  deemed  fitting  to  refrain  firam  any 
offensive  operations  until  the  receipt  of  orders 
from  home.  During  the  season  of  1816-17, 
however,  the  ravages  of  the  Pindarries  ex- 
tended over  a  wider  expanse  of  territory  than 
had  ever  before  been  attempted.  But  these 
enlarged  operations  were  not  carried  on 
without  considerable  checks.  On  the  25th  of 
December,  1816,  Major  Lushington,  who  was 
at  Preputwarree,  with  the  4th  Madras  native 
cavalry,  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of 
these  plunderers  had  entered  the  peishwa's 
territories  by  the  Wauklee  pass,  and  were 
engaged  in  plundering  to  the  south-east  of 
Poena.  The  news  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  three  hours  afterwards,  the  regi- 
ment, with  two  galloper  guns,  moved  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  plunderers  were 
reputed  to  be  employed.  The  carnages  of 
both  guns  broke  down,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently left  on  the  road,  the  regiment  pur- 
suing its  way  to  Sogaum,  where  they  arrived 
at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
having  marched  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles.  Here  they  learned  that  a  large  body 
of  Pindarries  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
attacked  the  place,  but,  being  beaten  off,  had 
moved  in  an  easterly  direction.  Leaving  at 
Sogaum  the  sick,  recruits,  heavy  baggage, 
and  camp-followers.  Major  Lushington,  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  again  marched, 
after  a  pause  of  only  half  an  hour,  and  at 
noon,  having  perfonned  a  further  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  arrived  at  Kame.  At  this  place 
he  found  that  the  Pindarries  had  halted  on 
the  previous  night :  they  had  departed  at  day- 
break ;  had  occupied  the  morning  in  firing 
and  plundering  several  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
then  at  no  great  distance.  The  short  space 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  allotted  for 
refreshment,  on  the  expiration  of  which  the 
indefatigable  band  resumed  its  march  in  the 
direction  which  it  was  understood  the  Pin- 
darries had  taken.  At  Pepree^  seven  miles 
from  Kame,  Major  Lushington  learned  with 
much  satisfiiotion,  that  his  labours  and  those 
of  hts  men  were  likely  to  be  soon  rewarded  by 
a  sight  of  the  enemy;  it  being  stated  that 
their  whole  bodv  were  halted  at  Cowah,  about 
three  miles  further,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  meal.  He  immediately  pushed  forward  at 
a  brisk  pace,  and  on  ascending  a  rising  ground 
beheld  those  of  whom  he  was  in  search  busily 


occupied  in  cooking  and  eating.  The  surprise 
was  complete,  and  the  success  proportionate. 
The  Pindarries  were  mounted  and  in  flight 
with  their  usual  celerity;  but  it  happened 
that  the  ground  was  favourable  for  pursuit, 
which  was  kept  up  b^  various  parties  for 
several  miles.  The  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  enemy  were  estimated  at  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred,  and  many  who  escaped 
without  personal  injury  were  incapacitated 
from  further  pursuing  their  avocation  by  the 
loss  of  their  horses.  Captain  Thomas  Darke, 
a  valaable  officer  of  the  regiment  engaged  in 
this  gallant  service,  fell  by  the  thrust  of  a 
spear  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
pursuit,  and  this  was  the  only  casualty  whic^ 
the  English  had  to  lament.  Not  a  man 
besides  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
distance  traversed  by  Major  Lushington  and 
his  regiment,  including  the  march,  the  pursuit, 
and  the  return  to  Cowah,  was  about  seventy 
miles,  and  this  was  performed  in  seventeen 
hours,  the  whole  amir  being  over  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  troops  had  taken  their  departure  frt>m 
Preputwarree. 

About  the  same  time  a  party  which  had 
proceeded  to  ravage  Oanjam,  was  dispersed 
with  heavy  loss  by  Lieutenant  Borthwick. 
The  fugitives  subsequently  suffered  severely 
from  &lling  in  with  a  parfy  of  British  troopa 
under  Captain  J.  Caulfield,  by  whom  about 
four  hundred  were  killed ;  the  English  losing 
only  one  man.  The  discomfiture  would  have 
been  more  complete  had  not  the  progress  <rf 
the  British  par^  been  impeded  by  two  deep 
nullahs,  and  the  pursuit  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  arrival  of  night.  Anotiier  large  body 
of  Pindarries  was  surprised  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  Bidur,  by  a  light  force  detached  ttom 
Hyderabad  under  Major  M'Dowall,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  was  so  sudden  that  the  infim> 
try  were  dose  upon  the  tents  of  the  chie& 
before  they  were  discovered,  and  scarcely  a 
man  of  the  party  was  mounted  when  the  first 
volley  was  fired.  The  surprised  party  of 
course  fled,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
horses  and  booty  was  a^ndoned. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1816,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  governor-general 
and  members  of  council  that  the  adoption  of 
vigorous  measures  for  the  early  suppression  of 
the  Pindarries  had  become  an  indispensable 
obligation  of  public  duty.  But  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  attempt  should  be  made 
during  the  current  season  or  suspended  till  the 
ensuing  year,  the  interval  being  devoted  to 
making  such  arrangements  as  mi^t  enable  the 
government  to  act  with  greater  effect  The 
preparations  which  were  to  be  made  during 
the  period  of  postponement  it  was  necessary  to 
conduct  with  as  much  privacy  as  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  alarm  to  those  against 
whom  they  were  directed,  or  to  other  powers, 
who,  from  various  motives,  might  be  expected 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Pindarrieei, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  offer  obstructions  to  any 
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meamirefl  designed  for  their  supprearion. 
Before  the  preparations  were  complete,  the 
determiDaiion  <k  the  ffovernment  was  fortified 
by  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  conTey- 
ing  a  qualified  approval  of  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  for  pursuing  and  chastis- 
ing the  Pindarries,  in  case  of  actual  inyasion 
of  the  British  territories.  ''  Such  an  inva- 
sion," it  was  observed,  "  obviously  constitutes 
a  case  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  call  for  the 
co-operation  of  our  allies."  This  admission 
was  something  gained,  for  previously  the 
home  authorities  had  "discouraged  plans  of 
general  confederacy  and  offensive  operations 
against  the  Pindarries,  with  aview  to  their  utter 
extinction,  in  anticipation  of  an  apprehended 
daneer ;"  although  it  was  now  thought  fit  to 
expfiiin  these  intimations,  as  not  intended  to 
restrain  the  governor-general  in  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment  and  discretion,  upon  any  oc- 
casion where  actual  war  upon  the  British  ter- 
ritories ''  might  be  commenced  by  any  body 
of  marauders,  and  where  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  British  subjects  might  call  for  efficient 
protection." 

But  the  interval  devoted  to  preparation  for 
suppressing  the  ruffian  force  which  had  so  long, 
with  comparative  impunity,  desolated  and 
disgraced  India,  was  not  in  other  respects  a 
period  of  repose.  Among  other  sources  of 
disquiet  was  that  arising  horn  the  conduct  of 
some  turbulent  chiefs  in  the  north,  who,  hav- 
ing possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Hattrass 
and  Moorsaum,  defied  the  British  authority 
and  committed  innumerable  acts  of  disorder 
and  violence.  A  force  under  MajorGeneral 
D.  Marshal  was  employed  to  reduce  the  offend- 
ing parties  to  subordination  ;  and  succeeded, 
though  not  without  subjecting  Hattrass  to  a 
regular  siege.  The  progress  of  the  siege  was 
interrupted  by  some  attempts  at  negotiation ; 
but  it  being  ascertained  that  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  no  sincere  desire  for  a  peaceable 
adjustment  existed,  the  operations  of  the 
siege  were  renewed  with  vigour,  and  prose- 
cuted to  a  successful  issue.  Possession  of 
Moorsaum  was  obtained  without  difficulty, 
and  the  place  was  dismantled.  These  events 
took  place  early  in  the  year  1817. 

It  was  not,  however,  exclusively  in  contests 
with  petty  chieftains  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  occupied  during  that  eventful  year. 
In  that  which  preceded  it,  the  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  a  long  and  frightful  series  of 
warfare  and  bloodshed.  Twelve  months  after 
Trimbuckjee  Dainglia  had  been  committed  to 
the  fortress  of  Tannah,  he  found  means  to 
escape  from  it,  to  become  again  an  engine  of 
disorder  and  mischief.  There  appears  to  have 
been  some  deficiency  of  vigilance  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  prisoner.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  his  personal  movements,  and  in  fact 
little  was  known  of  them.  A  habit,  which  it 
was  subsequently  ascertained  he  had  for  some 
time  practised,  of  resorting  every  evening  after 
duMk  to  a  particular  part  of  the  fort,  excited 


neither  suspicion  nor  increased  watohfiilnesBy 
and  natives  were  suffered  to  pass  the  gate 
without  examination  at  hours  when  peculiar 
circumspection  was  called  for.  As  soon  as  the 
escape  was  discovered,  the  different  ferries 
were  secured,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  per- 
son quitting  the  island:  but  the  precaution 
was  too  late ;  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

The  escape  of  the  miscreant  was  believed 
to  have  been  contrived  and  carried  into  effect 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  peishwa,  but 
no  substantial  proof  of  this  existed.  That 
the  prince,  after  the  escape  of  his  unworthy 
favourite,  concealed  and  protected  him,  was 
also  a  belief  sanctioned  by  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption, although  the  sovereign  gave  the 
most  solemn  assurances  to  the  contrary.  In 
the  absence  of  proof,  there  was  no  course  for 
the  British  government  to  pursue,  but  to 
yield  apparent  credence  to  the  protestations 
of  the  peishwa,  and  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on 
his  future  proceedings. 

There  was,  indeed,  abundant  reason  to  be 
convinced  that  the  peishwa  was  exercising,  and 
had  long  been  employing,  all  his  influence  to 
undermine  the  British  power  in  India.  His 
intrigues  extended  &,r  and  wide,  and  the 
malignity  of  his  hostile  faeliiigs  was  attested 
by  his  activity  in  diffusing  them.  From 
Baroda,  the  government  were  apprised  by 
Captain  Carnac  of  some  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  peishwa  and  his  agents,  sufficiently 
indicative  of  that  prince's  insincerity  and 
hostility.  Similar  information  was  commu- 
nicated from  other  quarters :  every  circum- 
stance was  calculated  to  inspire  the  British 
government  with  distrust,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  their  feeling. 

There  was  reason  for  concluding  that 
Trimbuckjee  was  concealed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Poena ;  and  suspicion  was  excited 
by  intelligence  of  the  assembUge  of  small 
parties  of  armed  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mahadeo,  about  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  former  place.  It  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  considerable  bodies  of  horse  and 
foot  were  collecting  in  the  same  direction; 
that  recruiting  was  actively  going  on  through- 
out the  peisbwa's  dominions,  and  that  even 
in  the  city  of  Poena,  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  sovereign,  the  process  was  in  full  opera- 
tion .  Pubuc  opinion  unanimously  pointed  out 
Trimbuckjee  as  the  prime  agent  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  there  was  scarcely  more  hesi- 
tation in  attributing  to  him  the  direct  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  the  peishwa. 

The  resident,  of  course,  remonstrated.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  adopting  vigorous 
measures  for  dispersing  the  armed  parties,  and 
thus  crushing  the  insurrection  in  its  com- 
mencement :  a  contrarv  line  of  conduct,  it 
was  pointed  out,  would  lead  to  the  most  un- 
fiivourable  impressions  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  peishwa ;  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  and 
active  measures,  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
imputation  ol  participating  in  the  designs  of 
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Trimbuckjee  was  enforced  by  the  fact,  that  it 
was  commonly  believed  and  reported  through- 
out the  country,  that  the  peishwa  approved 
and  sanctioned  them.  The  suppresBion  of  the 
rebel  movementa,  and  the  capture  and  sur- 
render of  their  guilty  contriver,  were  repre- 
sented as  being  &e  only  means  by  which  the 
British  government  could  be  convinced  of  the 
£dsehood  of  such  reports,  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  peishwa  to  his  engagements. 

The  peishwa,  however,  was  not  to  be 
roused;  and,  in  addition  to  this  apathy  to 
military  preparations,  which,  if  not  sanctioned 
by  his  authority,  were  calcuUted  to  place  that 
authority  in  danger,  there  were  circumstances 
in  his  conduct  still  more  suspicious.  It  was 
indeed  reported  that  he  was  m  constant  com- 
munication with  Trimbuckjee ;  that  he  had 
even  had  more  than  cue  secret  interview  with 
the  arch-conspirator  himself ;  and  that  he  had 
provided  considei-aUe  sums  in  gold,  as  if  for 
some  expected  emergency.  These  were  but 
rumours ;  but  there  were  facts  beyond  all 
doubt,  which  placed  the  peishwa*s  character 
for  sincerity  in  a  most  unifavourable  position. 
He  affected  ignorance  of  proceedings  to  which 
no  one  in  the  country  was  or  could  be  a 
stranger.  Trimbuckjee's  friends  and  family 
remained  in  high  favour,  and  constantly  made 
excursions  into  the  country,  said  (and  probably 
with  truth)  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting with  their  chief;  one  of  Trimbuckjee's 
principal  officers,  after  repeated  visits  of  this 
kind,  finally  disappeared,  and  the  peishwa 
declared  himself  unable  to  account  for  him. 
8ome  changes  took  place  in  the  prince's  habits 
so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  general  surprise. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Joonere,  while  Trim- 
buckjee was  supposed  to  be  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  alleged  to  be  in  dis- 
charge of  an  obligation  of  piety.  He  stated 
that,  when  in  prison,  he  had  made  a  vow  of 
an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Joonere ;  but  it  was 
remarkable  that  for  twenty  years  he  had 
neglected  to  perform  it — a  fact  exceedingly 
discreditable  either  to  the  activity  of  his 
memory  or  the  stead&stness  of  his  devotion. 
He  chose  also  to  seclude  himself  from  obser- 
vation at  Phoolesehr,  taking  great  pains  to 


assumed  a  higher  tone,  and  resolved  upon 
more  decisive  measures.  The  British  troops 
at  Poena  were  put  in  motion,  and  by  them 
the  insurgents  were  driven  from  their  haunts^ 
near  Mahadeo,  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
peishwa's  territories.  This  being  performed, 
and  the  peishwa's  preparations  continuing, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  determined  on  drawing  the 
light  division  of  the  troops  at  his  disposal  to 
Poena,  to  be  there  ready  for  any  emergency 
that  miffht  arise.  The  impressions  which  the 
peishwa^  conduct  bad  made  on  the  resident 
were  distinctly  announced,  and  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  latter  abstained  from  measures 
even  more  active,  only  till  he  received  the 
instructions  of  his  own  government.  But  by 
the  time  the  purposed  disposition  of  the 
British  troops  was  completed,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone received  such  an  intimation  of  the  views 
of  the  Bengal  government  as  enabled  him  to 
go  on  without  hesitation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  insurgents  continued 
their  progress,  began  to  unite  their  forces 
from  distant  places,  and  took  possession  of 
one  of  the  peishwa's  forts.  They  were  re- 
presented as  having  obtained  entrance  by 
personating  countrymen  carrying  bundles  of 
grass,  in  which  they  had  concealed  arms. 
This  stratagem  had  been  sometimes  practised 
in  towns  where  there  was  a  considerable 
influx  of  country  people  carrying  their  goods 
to  the  market,  and  under  such  circumstances 
the  disguised  persons  might  pass  unsuspected ; 
but  it  was  little  adapted  to  a  hill  fort,  where 
there  was  only  a  small  garrison,  no  market, 
and  no  great  consumption  of  grass.  The  gross 
improbability  of  the  story  was  pointed  out  to 
the  person  who  related  it  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
and  he  was  very  clearly  given  to  understand 
that  the  resident  was  not  imposed  upon  by  the 
idle  tale  with  which  it  had  been  attempted  to 
abuse  bis  judgment. 

The  stoppage  of  the  post  by  the  insurgents 
in  Cuttack,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1817, 
rendered  the  receipt  of  the  further  instruc- 
tions from  his  government,  for  which  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  looking,  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  He  was  thus  left  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  his  own 


induce  the  British  resident  to  believe  that  he  judgment.  Everything  seemed  to  call  for 
was  detained  there  much  against  his  desire  by '  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  It  was  impossible 
an  injury  to  his  arm,  the  injury  being  only  a  |  to  suppose  that  the  British  government  would 
slight  bruise,  and  the  distance  which  he  had  '  be  satisfied  vrithout  the  surrender  of  Trim- 
to  travel  but  sixteen  miles.  He  had  been '  buckjee ;  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
accustomed,  from  the  time  of  bis  restoration, '  tliat  the  peishwa  would  not  give  him  up :  in 
to  make  annual  journeys  to  Goagur  and  an  extreme  emergency,  the  probability  was 
Copergaum  ;  but  these  pjaces  not  possessing '  that  the  peishwa  would  fly  to  Ryeghur,  in 
the  attraction  of  Joonere,  were  now  neglected, '  the  Concan,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
even  when  the  state  of  his  arm  no  longer !  carry  on  operations  after  the  setting  in  of 
afforded  an  excuse.  the  monsoon,  which  might  be  expected  to  take 

The  suspicious  conduct  of  the  peishwa,  in  place  early  in  June.  A  lengthened  contest  was 
other  respects,  was  corroborated  by  the  war- 1  above  all  things  to  be  avoided ;  the  position 
like  preparations  which  were  evidentlv  in  pro-  of  the  peishwa,  as  the  nominal  head  of  the 
gress.  Troops  were  raised,  forts  repaired,  and  Mahrattas,  rendering  a  iunction  of  all  theMah- 
evei7thing  seemed  to  announce  impending  ratta  states  against  the  British  highly  probable, 
hostility.  Finding  it  useless  to  persevere  in  Feeling  the  pressure  of  these  circumstances, 
his  former  course,  Mr.  Elphinstone  at  length  Mr.  Elphinstone  sent  a  message  to  the  minia- 
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ter,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  a  oommnnication 
to  make  which  must  bring  the  qoestion  of 
peace  or  war  to  a  deciciion,  and  that  he  should 
forward  it  on  the  following  morning.  The 
actual  transmission  of  the  communication 
referred  to  was  delayed  by  a  message  from  the 
peishwa,  inviting  the  resident  to  a  conference, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  then  demanded  the  surrender  of  Trim- 
buckjee,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  ad- 
justment. The  peishwa,  though  informed  that 
the  consequence  would  be  immediate  war,  still 
sought  to  evade  compliance,  and  refused  to  be 
bound  by  any  engagement.  On  the  following 
day  the  threatened  conmiunication  was  made 
to  the  peishwa's  minister.  Its  purport  was, 
to  demand  that  the  peishwa  shoulo,  within 
twen^-four  hours,  engiune  to  deliver  up  Trim- 
buckjee  within  a  month  from  that  day,  and 
should  give  up  his  forts  of  Singhur,  Pooran- 
dur,  and  Ryeghur,  as  pledges  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  engagement. 

The  minister  received  the  paper  with  extra- 
ordinary indi^renoe.  Before  Uie  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  time,  however,  some  attempts 
were  made  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  the 
terms.  This  was  refused,  and  the  city  was 
ultimately  surrounded  by  the  British  forces. 
The  people  now  manifested  some  alarm,  but 
it  was  speedily  allayed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
to  the  resident,  accepting  the  proffered  condi- 
tions. The  forts  were  forthwith  placed  in 
possession  of  the  British. 

But,  though  the  peishwa  yielded  to  difficul- 
ties which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  over- 
come, he  was  still  anxious  to  find  some  means 
of  escaping  the  consequences  of  his  engage- 
ment. He  appears  to  have  courted  the  advice 
of  counsellors  of  the  most  opposite  sentiments, 
and  to  have  vacillated  between  their  conflict, 
ing  opinions,  as  his  inclinations  or  his  fears 
preponderated.  Terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
the  precipice  upon  which  he  stood,  and  swayed 
in  some  degree  by  the  judgment  of  the  more 
moderate  part  of  his  advisers,  he  at  length 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  large  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  Trimbuckjee,  dead  or 
alive,  ana  smaller  rewards  for  any  information 
concerning  his  adherents ;  a  pardon  was  at 
the  same  time  promised  to  all  who  should 
desert  him,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  in- 
dividuals, and  those  who  should  still  refuse 
to  come  in,  against  whom  severe  penalties 
were  denounced :  the  property  of  the  twelve 
excepted  persons,  as  well  as  that  of  Trimbuck- 
jee, was  confiscated.  Negotiations  then  com- 
menced for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  future 
rdations  of  the  peishwa  with  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  a  treaty  was  finally  oonduded 
on  the  18th  of  June,  containing  some  provi- 
sions of  great  importance. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  guilt  of 
Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  and  the  obligation  to 
punish  him,  were  admitted ;  the  peishwa  en- 
zed  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  seiae  and 
Sver  him  up  to  the  East-India  Company; 


the  fiunily  of  the  criminal  were  to  remain  as 
hostages  with  the  British  government,  and  all 
who  sided  in  his  rebellion,  and  who  had  not 
surrendered  to  the  procUmation,  were  to  be 
punished.  The  second  article  confirmed  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  in  all  points  not  varied  by 
the  new  treaty.  The  thinl  article  extended  one 
in  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  by  which  the  peishwa 
engaged  to  dismiss  all  Europeans,  natives  of 
states  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was 
now  bound  never  to  admit  into  his  territories 
any  subject  of  either  European  or  American 
powers,  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
government.  By  the  fourth,  the  peishwa 
bound  himself  not  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
any  other  power,  except  in  concert  with  the 
Company's  government,  nor  to  admit  the  resi- 
dence of  vakeels  or  agents  at  his  court.  The 
great  Mahratta  confederacy  was  by  this  article 
dissolved,  the  peishwa  renouncing  all  connec- 
tion with  the  other  Mahratta  powers,  and 
consequently  his  station,  as  their  head,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

The  fifth  article  related  to  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  peishwa  and  the  gnico- 
war ;  the  former  renouncing  all  right  of  su- 
premacy over  the  latter,  but  with  a  reserve 
for  his  existing  pecuniary  claims,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  were 
to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Com* 
pany,  unless  the  guicowar  should  consent  to 
the  annual  payment  of  four  lacs  of  rupees,  in 
which  case  the  reference  was  not  to  take 
place.  The  sixth  article  annulled  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  by  which  the 
peishwa  consented  to  furnish  to  the  British 
government,  in  time  of  war,  a  certain  number 
of  troops,  with  a  due  proportion  of  ordnance 
and  military  stores,  and  substituted  in  its 
place  one  by  which  he  was  required  to  provide 
funds  for  the  payment  of  a  force  of  similar 
strength,  to  place  the  British  government  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  providing  this  contingent. 

The  seventh  article  transferred  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  in  perpetuity,  certain  territo- 
ries and  rights,  which  were  enumerated  in  an 
accompanying  schedule.  The  eighth  article 
provided  for  the  convenient  execution  of  the 
seventh;  and  the  ninth,  tent^,  and  eleventh 
had  the  same  object.  By  the  twelfth,  the  fort 
of  Ahmednugger  was  surrendered  to  the  Com- 
pany. The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  extin- 
guished the  peishwa's  rights  in  Bundleound 
and  Hindostan.  The  fifteenth  provided  for 
an  object  very  desirable  to  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  Guicowar  state,  the  renewal 
of  the  lease  of  the  farm  of  Ahmedabad.  The 
sixteenth  article  related  to  the  settlement  of  the 
southern  jagfaeerdars,  and  the  seventeenth  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  fort  and  territory  of 
Mailghaut.  The  eighteenth  related  to  the 
authentication  and  confirmation  of  the  treaty. 
With  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  con- 
ducting the  negotiation  to  such  a  conclusion, 
the  British  autiiorities  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied;  and  the  treaty,  while  it  provided 
for  the  just  expectations  of  the  more  pow0rfol 
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party,  WM  not  inequitable  nor  nnneoetHuily 
narah  as  ooncemed  the  vanquished. 

The  peishwa,  however,  was  dissatasfied,  and 
though  unreasonably,  not  unnaturally.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  oould  forbear  contrasting 
his  present  humiliated  condition  with  his  for- 
mer I0A7  pretensions,  as  the  head  of  a  people 
who  had  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  over  a 
large  portion  of  India.  It  had  now  been 
shown  to  him  that  he  held  his  dominions  at 
the  mercy  of  the  British  government — ^the 
disooveiy  was  unavoidable,  but  it  was  neces- 
sarily  iar  from  pleasing.  The  obstinacy  of 
the  peishwa  had  accelerated  a  crisis  which 
the  prudence  of  the  Company's  government 
would  have  postponed  indefinitely;  and  not- 
withstanding they  were  blameless,  he  was 
indignant. 

A  few  months  only  elapsed  before  it  became 
evident  that  the  peishwa  was  again  preparing 
for  some  hostile  proceedings.  Levies  of  troops 
took  place  unremittingly  throughout  his  do- 
minions, and  by  the  Ist  of  October  (the  treaty 
having  been  concluded  on  the  13th  of  June 
previously),  there  was  not  a  single  horseman 
m  the  country  out  of  employ.  The  quality 
neither  of  the  horses  nor  men  was  regarded  ; 
number -seemed  the  only  thing  kept  in  view. 
The  ostensible  motive  for  these  preparations 
was,  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
British  government  for  co-operation  against 
the  Pindarries.  This  disguise  was,  however, 
worn  too  loosely  to  deceive.  In  an  interview 
with  the  Briii^  resident,  in  which  the  in- 
tended movements  of  the  armies  against  the 
Pindarries  were  explained,  the  peishwa  did 
not  think  it  necessary  even  to  affect  any  in- 
terest in  the  suppression  of  the  marauders ; 
bis  conversation  being  entirely  confined  to 
complaints  of  his  own  degradation.  fVom 
various  circumstances  it  was  inferred  that  he 
was  about  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  British  power, 
and  though  an  appearance  of  confidence  was 
maintained  on  both  sides,  it  was  formal  and 
hollow. 

Among  other  indications  of  the  spirit  by 
which  the  government  of  the  peishwa  was 
actuated,  were  numerous  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  native  troops  in  the  British  service.  It 
was  in  consequence  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
move them  from  the  town  to  a  new  position. 
The  peishwa  then,  as  if  in  defiance,  pushed 
forward  his  own  troops,  and  it  was  announced 
that  he  intended  to  form  a  camp  between  the 
old  cantonments  of  the  British  army  and  the 
new.  At  last,  on  the  5th  November,  hostili- 
ties actually  commenced,  by  the  peishwa's 
troops  moving  so  as  to  cut  off  the  residency 
from  the  British  camp.  The  residency  was 
forthwith  plundered  and  burned,  but  by  the 
prompt  advance  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burr, 
the  enemy,  after  a  severe  action,  was  repulsed, 
and  retired.  The  resident  was  on  the  field 
throughout  the  action,  animating  the  seal  of 
the  troops,  and  aiding  the  commanding  officer 
by  the  suggestions  which  his  local  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  offer.     The  strength  of  the 


British  force  was  about  two  thousand  eigbt 
hundred ;  the  peiahwa's  army  was  compoeed 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thonsaod  men. 

It  now  became  neceasaiy  to  obtain  po— ea 
don  of  Poona ;  but  this  oould  not  be  effected 
by  the  snudl  force  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ob 
the  indication  of  approaching  hosttliUes^  Bri- 
gadier<j[«neral  Lionel  Smith,  with  thefiofoe 
under  his  command,  had  been  summoned  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone  from  the  south  bank  ot  the 
Grodavery.  That  officer  arrived  at  Poena  od 
Uie  evening  of  the  13th  of  November.  On  the 
14th,  arrangements  were  made  for  attacking 
the  enemy,  who  were  encamped  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river ;  but  the  design  was  aban- 
doned,  in  consequence  of  the  ocearrenoe  of 
unexpected  difficulties.  On  the  Ifiih,  all  the 
disposable  corps,  after  providing  for  the  camp 
and  for  the  position  of  Elirting,  were  formed 
in  divisions  of  attack.  The  passage  of  one  of 
the  divisions  over  the  ford  was  obstinately 
resisted  by  the  peishwa*s  troops,  but  the  iU 
success  of  this  resistance  seems  to  have  per* 
fected  the  panic  to  which  the  previous  deiiaat 
received  from  Colonel  Burr  had  given  rise.  At 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
peishwa  fied,  and  the  enemy  having  thus  dis- 
appeared, the  British  force  recrossed  the  river 
to  take  the  most  favourable  ground  for  bom- 
barding the  city ;  but  this  dreadful  measure 
was  happily  unnecessary,  the  defence  of  the 
place  having  been  left  to  a  few  hundred 
Arabs,  who  were  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw. 

The  state  of  affiiirs  at  Poona  had  rendered 
it  necessary  to  combine  with  the  measnres  in 
preparation  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindar- 
ries, such  other  movements  as  might  be  reqai* 
site  to  counteract  the  treacherous  hostility  of 
the  peishwa.  The  arrangements  of  the  go- 
vernor-general were  accordingly  framed  with 
reference  to  both  these  objects,  and  they  were 
conceived  upon  a  large  scale.  The  foroe  on 
which  he  relied  was  partly  to  be  famished 
from  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  and  partly  from 
that  of  Bengal.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army  of  Madras,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  military 
foroe,  as  well  as  with  a  controlling  authority 
over  all  political  afEurs  in  the  Deocan.  An 
illness  by  which  he  was  attacked,  and  which 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Hyderabad, 
together  with  the  unusual  violence  of  the 
monsoon,  delayed  the  advance  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  British  force,  and  consequently 
of  that  proceeding  from  Bengal,  it  being 
inexpedient  to  place  the  latter  in  drcum- 
stances  which  would  deprive  it  of  those  ad- 
vantages of  combined  operation  and  support, 
which  it  had  been  a  chief  object  of  the  go- 
vernor-general to  secure.  The  Bengal  army 
consisted  of  three  principal  divisions  and 
a  reserve.  On  the  1 6th  of  October,  1817, 
the  governor-general  commenced  his  march 
from  Cawnpore,  and  having  joined  the  central 
division  of  the  Bengal  army  at  Secundra, 
crossed  the  Jumna  on  the  26th,  and  reached 
his  destined  position,  on  the  Scind,  on  the 
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6th  November.  The  left  division  had  pre- 
▼ioudy  asflembled  in  Bondlecund,  and  was 
prepared  to  advance  towards  Sanger,  with  a 
view  to  co-operate  with  the  right  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hielop's  army  against  the  Pindarrie 
posts.  The  right  division  assembled  at  the 
same  period,  ready  to  advance  to  Dhoipore, 
on  the  Chnmboly  as  soon  as  circumstances 
should  render  it  necessary  ;  while  the  reserve, 
commanded  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  was 
assembled  near  Rewaree.  This  part  of  the 
British  force  was  destined  to  cover  Delhi,  to 
support  our  negotiations  with  the  Rajpoot 
states  (for  in  the  East  a  negotiator  never  suc- 
ceeds so  well  as  when  he  has  an  army  at  his 
bock),  to  perform  the  same  office  with  regard 
to  Ameer  Khan,  and  eventually  to  attack  the 
latter,  or  interpose  between  him  and  Holkar, 
if  they  should  manifest  any  perverse  or  hostile 
feeling. 

Besides  these  principal  divisions  of  the 
Bengal  force  destined  for  active  operations, 
two  detachments  were  formed,  designed  prin- 
cipally for  purposes  of  defence,  but  capable  of 
acting  offensively  if  necessary.  One  of  these, 
under  Brigadier-General  Toone,  was  posted 
near  Ooutaree,  on  the  frontier  of  Behar.  The 
other,  under  Brigadier-General  Haidyman, 
was  formed  at  Mirsapore,  and  thence  ad- 
vanced to  Rewah,  for  the  parpose  of  securing 
the  passes  in  that  oountrv,  and  the  adjacent 
districts,  in  order  to  defoat  any  attempt  of 
the  Pindarries  to  penetrate  into  the  British 
territories  in  that  direction,  while  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  force  was  in  advance.  A 
force  was  also  stationed  in  Cuttack,  sufficient 
to  guard  that  frontier  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Pindarries  through  Nagpore. 

The  troops  from  the  Deccan  were  dis- 
tributed in  five  chief  divisions  and  a  reserve. 
The  first  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  in  person,  and  this  was  to  have  crossed 
the  Nerbudda  in  the  direction  of  Hindia,  in 
conjunction  with  the  third  division  under 
Sir  John  Malcolm.  But  this  arrangement 
was  frustrated  by  the  detention  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  at  Hyderabad.  The  division  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  consecmently  crossed  alone, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  at  a  later  date.  The  fifth 
division,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  J.  W. 
Adams,  was  to  cross  the  river  at  Hoosingabad, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  divisions 
destined  to  act  in  advance.  Two  divisions, 
the  second  and  fourth,  still  remain  to  be 
accounted  for.  Of  these,  the  former,  under 
Brigadier-General  Doveton,  had  a  position 
assigned  to  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akolee, 
on  the  Nizam's  frontier,  to  protect  that 
line  from  attack,  to  support,  if  required, 
the  troops  in  advance,  and  to  sustain  the 
British  interests  at  Nagpore ;  the  latter,  under 
Brigadier-General  Lionel  Smith,  was  intended 
to  perform  the  like  service  vrith  regard  to  the 
peishwa's  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  Holkar  in  check.  Considerable  bodies 
of  troops  were  also  naaintained  at  Hyderabad, 


at  Poena,  and  at  Nagpore,  as  at  none  of  those 
places  could  tranquillity  be  relied  upon.  The 
corps  of  reserve  was  assembled  on  the  frontier 
of  the  ceded  districts,  and  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  a  position  on  the  Krishna,  from 
which  point  it  could  support  the  troops 
either  at  Hyderabad  or  at  Poena :  a  separate 
detachment  occupied  the  southern  country 
recently  ceded  by  the  peishwa.  The  Guzerat 
field  force,  under  Sir  William  Keir,  was  idso 
assembled  in  advance  of  Baroda,  ready  to 
move  into  Malwa. 

The  advance  of  the  troops  firom  the  Deocan 
of  course  excited  some  attention,  but  in  a 
degree  quite  disproportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  movement.  Scindia  was  especially 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  the  passage  of  a 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  through 
his  territories  rendered  it  necessary  to  inform 
him  of  the  purpose  of  its  being  put  in  motion. 
The  requisite  communication  was  made  by  the 
resident,  Captain  Close,  and  was  met,  as  every- 
thing is  met  at  a  native  durbar,  by  an  attempt 
to  gain  time.  This  being  resisted,  a  tardy, 
and  without  doubt  a  reluctant,  assent  was 
given  to  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  either  Scindia's  active  co- 
operation against  the  Pindarries,  or  at  least 
his  neutralitv,  and  the  exertions  of  the  resi- 
dent were  directed  accordingly.  While  the 
negotiations  were  pending,  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  occurred,  illustrative  of  the 
feeling  entertained  by  Scindia.  This  was  the 
arrest  of  two  messengers  conveying  letters 
from  Scindia's  court  to  Catmandoo.  As  there 
was  no  customary  intercourse  between  the 
two  courts,  its  occurrence  could  not  fail  to 
excite  strong  suspicion.  A  part  of  the  letters 
were  open  and  part  sealed.  The  former  were 
read,  and  though  the  language  was  obscure, 
they  evidently  related  to  some  project  for  a 
combination  against  the  British  government. 
The  sealed  letters  were  delivered  to  Scindia 
by  the  resident  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
found.  Scindia  made  no  attempt  to  explain 
his  conduct,  but  the  discovery  was  not  without 
effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  negotiation. 

A  treaty,  comprising  twelve  articles,  was 
forthwith  concluded  with  Scindia ;  by  the  first 
of  which,  the  contracting  parties  engaged  to 
employ  the  forces  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, and  of  their  allies  and  dependents,  in 
prosecuting  operations  against  the  Pindarries 
and  other  hordes  of  associated  freebooters,  to 
expel  them  from  their  haunts,  and  to  adopt 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  disperse  and 
prevent  them  from  re-assembling.  The  forces 
of  the  two  governments  and  their  allies  were 
immediately  to  attack  the  robbers  and  their 
associates,  according  to  a  coifcerted  plan  of 
operations,  and  not  to  desist  until  the  objects 
of  their  engagement  were  entirely  accom- 
plished ;  and  Scindia,  on  his  part,  promised 
his  utmost  efforts  to  seize  the  persons  of  the 
Pindarrie  leaders  and  their  families,  and  to 
deliver  them  up  to  the  British  government. 
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The  second  article  referred  to  the  settle- 
ments which  the  Piadarries  had  gained  in  the 
territories  of  Scindia,  and  in  those  of  other 
states.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  lands 
were  to  be  immeidiatelj  secured  by  the  maha- 
rajahy  who  engaged  never  again  to  admit  the 
planderers  to  possession.  The  other  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  respective  owners, 
provided  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  re- 
quired extent  in  expelling  the  Pindarries,  and 
entered  into  similar  engagements  never  to  re- 
admit them,  or  to  become  concerned  with  them 
in  any  way  whatever.  In  de&ult  of  these 
conditions  being  complied  with,  the  lands  were 
to  be  delivered  to  Scindia,  and  held  by  him  on 
the  stipulated  terms. 

The  third  article  extended  and  completed 
the  first,  and  the  former  part  of  the  second. 
By  it  Scindia  engaged  never  to  admit  the  Pin- 
darries,  or  any  o^er  predatory  bodies,  into 
his  territories,  to  give  them  the  smallest  coun- 
tenance or  support,  or  to  permit  his  officers  to 
do  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  promised  to  issue 
the  most  positive  orders  to  all  his  officers, 
civil  and  military,  enforced  by  the  severest 
penalties,  to  employ  their  utmost  e£Pbrts  to 
expel  or  destroy  any  body  of  plunderers  who 
might  attempt  to  take  reftige  in  his  territories ; 
and  all  officers  disregarding  these  orders  were 
to  be  dealt  with  as  rebels  to  the  maharajah, 
and  enemies  to  the  British  government. 

The  fourth  article  commenced  by  formally 
announcing,  that  the  Maharajah  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia  was  the  undisputed  master  of  his  own 
troops  and  resources.  This  sounding  overture 
was  precursory  to  a  stipulation  for  placing  the 
troops  and  resources,  of  which  he  was  the  un- 
doubted master,  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
government,  for  which  he  certainly  entertained 
no  warm  affection.  The  article  proceeds  to 
declare,  that  for  the  more  effectual  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  the 
divisions  of  the  maharajah's  troops  (amounting 
to  five  thousand  horse),  employed  in  active 
operations  against  the  Pindarries  or  other 
freebooters,  should  act  in  concert  with  the 
British  troops,  and  in  conformity  to  the  plan 
that  might  be  counselled  by  the  officer  com- 
manding the  British  divisions  with  which  they 
might  be  appointed  to  act;  that  a  British 
officer  should  be  stationed  with  each  division 
of  the  maharajah*8  troops,  to  be  the  channel  of 
communication  between  them  and  the  British 
commanding  officer :  and  in  order  Airther  to 
forward  the  purposes  of  their  conjoint  opera- 
tions, the  maharajah  engaged  that  idl  his 
officers,  civil  and  militaiy,  should  afford  every 
degree  of  support  and  assistance  in  their 
power  to  the  British,  in  procuring  supplies  or 
otherwise  to  the  British  troops  operating  in 
his  territories;  and  all  who  should  neglect 
this  duty  were  subject  to  the  same  appaJUng 
denunciation  with  which  the  third  article 
dosed. 

The  fifth  article  commenced  with  a  very 
important  stipulation — that  the  divisions  of 
bcindia's   army  appointed    to   act  witii  the 


British  troops  should  be  marched  in  a 
state  of  complete  equipment,  both  men  and 
horses,  and  regularly  paid.  To  make  pro- 
vision for  these  vital  objects,  and  as  the 
framers  of  the  treaty  considerately  express  it^ 
to  "prevent  all  future  discussions  or  dis- 
putes," Scindia  consented  to  renounce  for 
three  years  the  payments  made  by  the  British 
government  to  him,  to  certain  members  of  his 
&mily,  and  to  ministers  of  his  government. 
These  sums  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  throagh  the  British 
officers  stationed  with  them,  tiie  British  go- 
vernment engaging  that,  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  after  the  satisfiiction  of  the 
claims  of  the  troops,  any  balance  that  might 
remain  due  should  be  paid  to  the  maharajah. 
For  the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which  the 
above  payments  were  relinquished,  Scindia 
agreed  to  surrender  for  two  years  the  tribute 
to  which  he  was  entitled  from  the  states  of 
Joudpore,  Bhoondee,  and  Kotah.  These  two 
articles,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  one,  were 
directed  to  the  removal  of  a  difficulty  which 
the  marquis  of  Hastings  had  foreseen,  and 
was  anxious  to  guard  against.  "  It  was  ma- 
nifest^" he  observes,  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
"that  no  active  or  useful  aid  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Scindia's  troops,  if  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  his  own  officers." 

By  the  sixth  article  it  was  agreed  that  the 
troops  of  Scindia,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery, should  during  the  war  occupy  such  posi- 
tions as  might  be  assigned  by  the  British 
government)  and  should  not  change  them 
without  the  express  concurrence  of  that  go- 
vernment. The  necessity  of  giving  a  reason 
for  this  stipulation,  rather  thim  for  any  other 
in  the  treats,  is  not  apparent;  but  one  is 
given,  namely,  that  unconnected  movements 
are  calculated  to  derange  the  joint  operations 
of  the  two  states,  and  to  give  undue  advantage 
to  the  enemy.  For  the  due  execution  of  the 
stipulation  in  this  article,  the  British  govern- 
ment was  to  be  at  liberty  to  station  an  officer 
in  each  division  of  the  maharajah's  army. 

The  seventh  article  assumes  that  the  force 
to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, combined  with  that  actually  in  the 
service  of  Scindia,  would  be  fully  sumdent  to 
chastise  the  Pindarries,  and  effect  the  objects 
of  the  treaty ;  and,  in  consequence,  proceeds 
to  provide  that,  to  prevent  tiie  possibility  of 
collasion  between  the  maharajah's  officers  and 
the  Pindarries,  the  forces  of  the  former  should 
not  be  increased  during  the  war  without  the 
approval  of  the  British  government.  His 
officers  were  also  prohibited  firom  admitting 
into  the  ranks  of  his  army,  or  otherwise  har- 
bouring or  protecting,  any  of  the  Pindarries, 
or  other  freebootera.  This  article,  like  two 
former  ones,  concludes  by  denouncing  those 
who  may  break  it,  as  rebels  te  Scindia  and 
enemies  of  the  British  government. 

The  eighth  article  was  not  an  unimportant 
one.  It  decbres  that,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  prosecution  of  the  joint  operations  of 
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the  two  goverDments,  aod  to  the  facility  and 
security  of  the  oommunicatioQ  of  the  British 
troops  with  their  supplies,  the  maharajah,  re- 
posing CDtire  confidence  in  the  friendship  and 
good  faith  of  the  British  government  (which 
was  assuredly  &r  more  tluin  the  British  go- 
vernment could  repose  in  his),  agrees  that 
British  garrisons  should  he  admitt^  into  the 
forts  of  Hindia  and  Asseergurh,  and  should  be 
charged  with  the  care  and  defence  of  them 
during  the  war,  with  the  liberty  of  establish- 
ing depdts  in  them.  The  flag  of  Scindia  was, 
however,  to  continue  to  fly  at  Asseeigurh,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  station  a  kiUadar,  with  a 
personal  guard  of  fifty  men,  there;  but  the 
actual  command  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of 
Hindia,  and  the  disposal  of  the  warlike  stores 
in  both,  were  to  be  exclusively  in  the  British. 
Some  minor  regulations  followed  with  respect 
to  stores  and  the  movements  of  the  garrisons  ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  territories  de- 
pendent on  the  forts  should  continue  to  be 
managed  by  the  officers  of  the  maharajah,  who 
were  to  receive  every  support  from  the  British 
government  and  its  officers.  The  whole  of  the 
resources,  or  such  part  as  might  be  necessary, 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  as  stipulated  in  the  fifth  article ;  an 
account  to  be  rendered  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  At  the  same  period  the  forts  were  to  be 
restored  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had 
been  received — all  private  property  was  to  be 
respected,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
pendent towns  and  villages  were  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  British  government^  and  to 
be  permitted  to  depart  with  their  property,  if 
they  should  think  proper. 

The  ninth  article  provided  for  an  object 
which  the  marquis  of  Hastings  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  attainment  of  the  purposes 
which  he  had  in  view.  By  a  former  treaty 
the  British  government  was  restrained  from 
entering  into  anv  treaty  with  the  nyahs  of 
Oudeypore,  Joudpore,  and  Kotah,  or  other 
chief  tributaries  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  situ- 
ated in  Malwar,  Mewar,  or  Marwar.  Of  this 
proviaion  the  governor-general  was  desirous  to 
procure  the  abrogation,  an  alliance  with  those 
states  being  indispensable  to  the  contemplated 
arrangements  for  preventing  the  renewal  of 
the  predatory  system.  It  was  accordingly  abro- 
gated by  the  ninth  article  of  the  new  treaty, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  main  object  of  the 
contracting  parties  was  to  prevent  for  ever  the 
revival  of  the  predatory  system  in  any  form ; 
and  that  both  governments  were  satisfied  that 
to  accomplish  this  wise  and  just  end,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  the  British  government  to 
form  engagements  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  the  several  states  of  Hindostan.  Full 
liberty  was  therefore  given  to  form  engage- 
ments with  the  states  of  Oudeypore,  Joudpore, 
and  Kotah,  with  the  state  of  Bhoondee,  and 
with  other  substantive  states  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ghumbul.  But  the  article  was  not 
to  be  construed  as  giving  that  government 
any  right  to  interfere  with  states  or  chiefs  in 


Malwa  or  Guzerat,  clearly  and  indisputably 
dependent  on  or  tributary  to  the  maharajah, 
whose  authority  over  those  states  or  chiefs  was 
to  continue  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  The 
British  government  bound  itself,  in  the  event 
of  concluding  any  engagements  with  the  states 
of  Oudeypore,  Joudpore,  Kotah,  Bhoondee,  or 
any  others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chumbul,  to 
secure  to  Scindia  his  ascertained  tribute,  and 
to  guarantee  its  payment  in  perpetuity; 
Scindia  engaging  on  no  account  or  pretence  to 
interfere,  in  any  shape,  in  the  afiairs  of  those 
states,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
government. 

The  tenth  article  referred  to  a  contingency 
not  very  improbable,  the  occurrence  of  which 
is  deprecated  with  a  degree  of  solemnity  which 
charity  must  hope  to  have  been  sincere.  This 
article  is  too  edifying  to  be  abstracted  or 
abridged  ;  it  must  be  given  at  length,  and  in 
its  original  energy,  without  alteration  or  dilu- 
tion. It  runs  thus  : — "  If  (which  God  for- 
bid!) the  British  government  and  the  maha- 
rajah shall  be  compelled  to  wage  war  with  any 
other  state,  on  account  of  such  state  attacking 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  aiding  or 
protecting  the  Pindarries,  or  other  freebooters, 
the  British  government,  having  at  heart  the 
welfitre  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  will,  in  the 
event  of  success,  and  of  his  highness's  zealous 
performance  of  his  engagements,  make  the 
most  liberal  arrangements  for  the  consolidation 
and  increase  of  his  territories."  This  display 
of  piety  and  moderation  is  very  remarkable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  Dowlut  Row  Scindia. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  without  doubt, 
dictated  by  the  British  government,  and 
neither  Scindia  nor  his  servants  were  account- 
able for  this  effusion  of  virtuous  feeling ;  but 
to  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  most 
unhappily  out  of  place  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  Mahratta  chie^  as  well  as  to 
the  total  want  of  community  of  religious  be- 
lief between  the  parties  who  joined  in  it. 

After  so  rich  a  display  of  pious  elevation, 
the  descent  to  ordinary  language  is  somewhat 
pidnful.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention, 
that  the  eleventh  article  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  objects  of  the  treaty  of  1805 
as  were  not  affected  by  the  new  one,  and  the 
twelfth  engages  for  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. 

Such  was  the  treaty  concluded  with  Scindia 
by  Captain  Close,  and  which  provided  for  all 
the  objects  which  the  governor-general  had  in 
view.  It  was  ratified  early  in  November, 
1817f  and  shortly  afterwards  the  ninth  article 
was  rendered  operative  by  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  states.  A  treaty 
with  Ameer  Khan  was  also  concluded.  This 
person,  who  has  been  characterized,  and,  it  is 
believed,  not  unjustly,  as  "one  of  the  most 
atrocious  villains  that  India  ever  produced," 
was,  on  the  whole,  fortunate.  The  British 
government  agreed  to  protect  him  in  his  pos- 
sessions, on  condition  of  his  disbanding  hi^ 
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army,  sarrendering  bis  gnns,  relinquishing  his 
Pindanie  habitSi  dissolving  his  conneetion 
with  those  planderers,  and  keeping  better 
company.  Seeing  that  he  had  no  better  claims 
to  indulgence  than  those  whom  the  English 
souffht  to  extii-pate,  Ameer  Khan  had  cer- 
tainly reason  to  felicitate  himself  upon  his 
good  luck.  The  treaty  with  Ameer  Khan  was 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

While  new  engagements  of  amity  were  in 
course  of  formation,  the  relations  of  peace  pre- 
viously subsisting  betweeu  the  British  eovem- 
ment  and  one  of  its  native  allies  were  about  to 
receive  a  shook.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  Bughoo- 
jee  Bhonslah,  had  invariably  resisted  the  at- 
tempts that  had  been  made  by  the  British 
government  to  establish  with  that  state  a  sub- 
sidiary alliance.  On  his  death  his  only  son, 
Pursajee  Bhonslah,  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
but  he  being  of  weak  mind,  a  cousin,  known 
as  Appa  Sahib,  exercised  the  functions  of 
sovereignty  under  the  title  of  regent.  To 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  maintaining  him  in  the  power  which 
he  had  thus  obtuned,  and  in  promoting  his 
ultimate  advance  to  the  higher  rank  and  au- 
thoritv  to  which  he  aspired,  the  regent  con- 
sented to  form  the  long-denied  engagement. 
Early  in  the  year  1817  the  imbecile  occupant 
of  the  throne  died,  and  Appa  Sahib  attained 
the  final  object  of  his  ambitious  hopes. 

Although  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded, tiie  arrangements  had  not  been 
brought  into  a  condition  to  work  properly. 
There  had  been  considerable  irregularity  as  to 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  stipu- 
lated oontingent,  by  which  the  British  go- 
vernment had  been  subjected  to  expense 
which  it  was  not  obliged  to  bear.  Discussion 
of  course  arose,  but  native  evasion  continued 
for  a  while  to  postpone  the  fulfilment  of  en- 
gagements which  could  not  be  denied.  IPro- 
ci-astination  is  of  too  common  occurrence  in 
Oriental  courts  to  excite  much  surprise,  and 
the  disposition  of  Appa  Sahib  was  regarded 
as  not  unfriendly  to  the  English.  Ciroum- 
stances,  however,  soon  occurred,  and  espe- 
cially a  change  with  regard  to  his  ministers, 
which  convinced  the  British  authorities  that 
his  professions  of  friendship  were  hollow  and 
insincere. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  seeds  of  hatred 
to  British  mfluence  were  scattered  throughout 
India  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  the  peishwa 
was  the  prime  instigator  and  fomenter  of  the 
hostile  feeling.  Habits  of  ancient  standing 
gave  him  considerable  influence  with  the 
native  princes.  The  Mahratta  states  might 
also  be  supposed  to  feel  their  pride  in  some 
degree  wounded  by  the  humiliation  of  their 
ohie^  and  some  suspicion  may  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  as  to  the  probable  aim  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  propped  to  carry  its  acquisitions.  There 
might  be  an  apprenension  that  England  was 
looking  to  the  entire  dominion  of  India  ;  and 
though  this  consummation  would  be  devoutly 


wished  by  the  people,  if  they  understood  their 
own  wel&re,  the  prospect  of  it  could,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  very  acceptable  to  those 
whose  thrones  were  to  &11  before  the  noarch  of 
the  victors. 

It  is  certain  that  the  plans  of  the  governor- 
general  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindarries 
were  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  This 
must,  in  most  instances,  have  arisen  from 
the  apprehension  of  ulterior  measures;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Scindiaand  Holkar,  who 
entertained  bodies  of  the  Pindarries  in  a  sort 
of  feudal  dependence,  no  prince  would  appear 
to  have  had  any  interest  in  supporting  them. 
The  interest  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  indeed, 
lay  quite  the  other  way;  for  his  dominions 
had  suffered  most  severely  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  these  marauding  auiventurers ;  and  by 
an  express  article  of  the  subadiary  treaty,  the 
British  government  was  required  to  defend 
the  state  of  Nagpore  against  their  incursions. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  a  subsidiary  alliance 
renders  imperative  the  greatest  circumspection 
in  selecting  the  representatives  of  tiie  British 
government  at  the  courts  of  princes  thus  con- 
nected with  it.  The  resident  at  Nagpore,  at 
this  time,  was  fortimately  a  gentieman  whose 
sagacity  and  prudence  were  not  to  be  over- 
come even  b^  Mahratta  dissunulation.  Mr. 
Jenkins  distinctly  perceived  the  tendency 
which  events  were  taking,  and  if  the  British 
connection  could  have  been  preserved  by 
judgment,  firmness,  and  caution,  combined 
with  suavity,  that  connection  would  not  have 
been  severed. 

The  resident  was  apprized  that  the  rajah 
was  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  peishwa. 
Conferences  were  held  with  an  agent  of  that 
sovereign,  who  received  letters  fdmost  daily 
from  Poena,  which  he  immediately  carried  to 
the  rajah.  Such  proceedings,  especially  at 
such  a  period,  were  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion  and  alarm.  Mr.  Jenkins  accordingly 
remonstrated  against  them,  reminding  the 
rajah  that  all  communications  similar  to  those 
with  the  peishwa  ought,  in  conformity  with 
the  treaty,  to  be  immediately  communicated 
to  the  British  government,  and  that  the 
observance  of  this  provision,  at  all  times 
incumbent,  was  of  peculiar  importance  at  a 
time  when  it  was  notorious  that  measures  of 
hostility  were  in  progress  at  the  court  of 
Poena.  The  reply  of  the  rajah  was  unsatis- 
fiujtory.  He  a<unitted  that  he  had  received 
overtures  from  Poena,  but  observed,  that  it 
did  not  consist  with  his  dignity  to  repeat 
them;  and  this,  with  general  expressions  of 
unceasing  attachment  to  his  English  connec- 
tion, constituted  his  answer.  The  objection- 
able communications  continued,  and  the  re- 
newed representations  of  the  resident  on  the 
subject  produced  no  change  of  conduct. 

The  period  was  evidentiy  approaching  when 
the  rajah  was  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship :  in  anticipation  of  it,  Mr.  Jenkins 
apprized  the  military  authorities  of  the  pro- 
spect of  their  being  speedily  called  into  action, 
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and  urged  the  march  of  troops  towHrds  Nag- 
pore,  to  uphold  the  British  interests.  The 
rajah  had  dismissed  the  peishwa's  vakeel,  bat 
he  still  retained  at  his  court  the  brother  of 
that  fdnctionary,  and  through  him,  as  well  as 
other  channels,  the  intercourse  with  Poena 
continued  to  be  carried  on.  The  assemblage 
of  troops  at  Poena  was  accompanied  by  a 
nmnltaneous  collection  of  force  at  Nagpore. 
The  completion  of  the  contingent  was  delayed, 
and  when  troops  were  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  consisted  mostly  of  new  levies, 
evidencing  that  the  rajah  had  no  mind  to  part 
with  his  good  troops.  In  addition  to  their 
being  raw  and  uncusciplined,  the  fidelity  of 
the  recruits  to  the  British  cause  was  more  than 
suspected.    The  levies  extended  beyond  Nag- 

Sore,  and  were  conducted  with  great  secrecy, 
his  infatuated  prince  even  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Pindarries,  who  were  invited 
to  bring  down  a  force  to  attack  the  British. 
The  Pindarries  were  also  made  useful  in 
another  way,  by  assigning  the  &ct  of  their 
ravages  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  up  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  troops. 

In  the  midst  of  these  warning  droumstances 
a  khdaut  arrived  from  the  peishwa,  and  the 
rajah  sent  to  inform  the  resident  of  his  inten- 
tion to  receive  it  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies 
indicative  of  his  being  invested  with  the 
character  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  armies.  The  principal  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  going  out  to  his  camp,  and  remaining 
three  days  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The 
communication  was  accompanied  by  a  request 
that  the  resident,  or  some  gentleman  in  the 
British  service,  would  attend  the  ceremony, 
and  that  a  salute  might  be  ordered.  As  the 
British  government  was  then  in  a  state  of 
actual  warfare  with  the  peishwa,  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  such  a  request  could  not  be  com- 
plied with;  and  this  public  acknowledgment 
by  Appa  Sahib  of  a  community  of  interest 
with  the  declared  enemy  of  his  protectors 
would  seem  to  amount  almost  to  insanity. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  of  course,  refused  any  participa- 
tion in  the  oeremony.  On  the  following  day 
all  communication  between  the  residency  and 
the  city  was  interdicted.  The  palaces  were 
stripped  of  everything  of  value,  and  the 
fiuniUes  of  the  rajah  and  of  his  principal 
ministers  left  the  city.  These  movements 
were  followed  by  an  order  for  the  contingent 
to  remove  to  the  city,  the  old  cry  of  the  Pin- 
darries being  set  up  as  a  pretext.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Jenkins  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  the 
troops  from  their  cantonments. 

A  pretence  was  now  made,  on  the  part  of 
the  rajah,  to  open  a  negotiation ;  but  the 
hostile  manifestations  which  were  contempo- 
raneous showed  it  to  be  altogether  delusive. 
The  26th  of  Noyember  placed  the  matter 
beyond  question,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
treacheries  of  Poena.  An  interview  between 
the  British  resident  and  two  of  the  rajah's 
ministers  was  interrupted  by  the  commence- 
ment of  firing.    The  strife  of  words  was  now 


to  give  way  to  tlie  combat  of  more  deadly 
weapons.  The  conference  was  dissolved 
abruptly,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

Beinforcements  had  been  sent  for,  but  they 
had  not  arrived;  the  duty  of  repelling  the 
attack  consequently  devolved  upon  a  very 
small  body  of  troops.  The  whole  British  force 
at  Nagpore  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  two  bat- 
talions of  Madras  native  in&ntiy,  the  first  of 
the  20th  regiment,  and  the  first  of  the  24th, 
both  considerably  reduced  by  sickness;  the 
resident's  escort  of  two  companies  of  native 
infantry,  three  troops  of  the  6th  regiment  of 
Bengal  native  cavalry,  and  four  six-pounders, 
manned  by  Europeans  of  the  Madras  artillery. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hopetoun  Scott  was  the 
senior  officer,  and  with  this  force,  which  did 
not  comprise  fourteen  hundred  men  fit  for 
duty,  had  to  resist  an  army  of  about  eight 
thousand  infantry  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry, 
supported  by  thirty-five  guns. 

When  these  troops  had,  at  the  request  of 
the  resident,  marched  from  their  cantonments^ 
they  took  post  on  the  hill  of  Seetabuldee, 
overlooking  the  residency  and  the  city;  at 
the  same  time  taking  possession  of  another 
hill,  about  three  hundred  yards  distant,  the 
occupation  of  which  was  necessary  to  their 
retention  of  the  former.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  lai^  bodies  of  Arabs,  with  five  guns, 
were  observed  to  enter  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  a  strong  body  of  the  rajah's 
infantry  had  previously  been  posted ;  and  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  Colonel  Scott 
was  engaged  with  Captain  Bavley  in  posting 
sentries  on  the  fiice  of  the  hill,  the  ^abe  in 
the  village  opened  fire.  This  was  entirely 
unexpected,  as  no  overt  act  of  hostility  had 
yet  taken  place  on  either  side,  and  the  rajah's 
troops  were  aware  that  the  posting  of  the 
sentries  by  the  British  was  only  a  customary 
act  of  military  precaution,  and  that  no  inten- 
tion existed  of  attacking  them.  The  small 
party  of  British  troops,  who  found  themselves 
thus  suddenly  engaged  in  action,  returned  a 
volley  upon  their  assailants,  and  then  re- 
treated to  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  the  fire  of 
all  the  troops  in  the  village. 

The  action  now  became  general,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  for  eighteen  hours. 
A  part  of  the  troops  being  entirely  exhausted, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  confine  the  defence 
of  the  inferior  hill  to  its  summit  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  a  body  of 
Arabs,  by  charging  up  the  fiioe  of  the  hill  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  British  post.  The  vast  dis- 
proportion between  the  numbers  of  the  con- 
tending bodies  now  appeared  to  give  a  fearful 
preponderance  to  the  rajah's  party,  when  the 
current  of  fortune  wm  turned  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  romantic  valour,  which  have  so  often 
changed  the  face  of  the  battle-field,  struck 
panic  into  the  hearts  of  a  powerful  enemy, 
and  secured  the  victory  to  the  weaker  side. 
At  the  moment  when  there  seemed  most  cause 
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for  despoDdency,  Captain  Fitzgerald,  com- 
manding a  detachment  of  Bengal  cavalry, 
reinforced  by  a  native  officer  and  abont  twen- 
ty-five troopers  of  the  Madras  body-guard, 
charged  an  immense  body  of  the  enemy  s  best 
horse,  and  having  taken  their  guns  and  turned 
them  against  their  late  possessors,  stood 
master  of  the  plain,  which  was  covered  in 
every  direction  by  the  flying  foe.  Accident 
aided  the  advantage  which  daring  courage  had 
secured.  While  preparations  were  making  for 
an  attack  upon  the  Arabs,  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  smaller  hill,  an  explosion 
was  observed  to  take  place  in  the  midst  of 
them.  No  sooner  was  this  perceived  than  the 
British  troops  made  a  rush  towards  the  spot, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Colonel 
Scott  could  prevent  the  hill  which  he  occupied 
from  being  deserted,  or  even  prevail  upon  the 
infantiy  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry 
who  were  to  support  them.  Their  impatience 
for  action  would  doubtlessly  have  been  justified 
by  their  bearing  through  its  dangers  ;  but  the 
tnal  was  not  afforded :  on  their  approach  the 
enemy  abandoned  their  guns  and  fled.  Shortly 
after,  the  Arabs  beginniog  to  collect  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  front  of  the  hill,  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  led  by  Comet  Smith,  charged  round 
its  base,  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  out 
to  pieces.  All  hope  now  seemed  to  be  extinct 
with  the  defeated  party ;  the  attack  slackened 
in  every  quarter,  and  by  noon  it  had  entirely 
ceased. 

Courage  and  military  conduct,  like  other 
meritorious  qualities,  are  not  always  appre- 
ciated according  to  their  deserts,  lie  magni- 
tude of  the  stake  contended  for,  the  proximity 
or  distance  of  the  scene  of  action,  the  num- 
bers engaged,  and  various  other  accidents, 
influence  ^e  judgment  of  mankind  with  re- 
gard to  tiiem.  liittle  is  recollected  of  the 
heroic  band  who,  on  this  occasion,  illustrated 
the  triumphant  supremacy  of  living  burning 
courage  over  the  dead  force  of  mere  numbers. 
Yet  the  prodigies  of  valour  which  they  per- 
formed have  rarely  been  equalled,  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  If  glory  were  to  be 
proportioned  to  difficulty  and  danger,  the 
memorv  of  such  men  would  be  imperishable. 
The  noble  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated 
extended  to  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  was  present 
throughout  the  action,  and  on  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Scott  it  is  established  that  his 
animated  conduct  tended,  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  to  excite  the  troops  to  their  duty. 
His  first  assistant,  Mr.  Sotheby,  eodiibited  tJie 
same  contempt  of  danger,  and  the  same 
generous  ardour,  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  duty,  but  to  surpass  them.  The 
latter  centleman  met  an  honourable  death  on 
the  field  which  he  contributed  to  win.  Such 
are  the  men  whom  the  Company's  service  has 
from  its  commencement  never  ceased  to  pro- 
duce, and  their  best  eulogium  is  to  be  found 
in  the  magnificent  empire  acquired  by  their 
exertions. 


Dismayed  by  the  result  of  his  first  attempt 
in  hostility,  Appa  Sahib  sought  refuge  in 
negotiation,  and  the  resident  consented  to  a 
suspension  of  arms,  on  condition  of  the  rajah's 
troops  being  withdrawn  from  the  poeitiona 
which  they  then  held  to  those  which  they  had 
formerly  occupied.  Any  final  arrangements 
he  professed  himself  unable  to  make  until  he 
received  further  instructions  firom  his  govern- 
ment. Appa  Sahib,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
mained still,  but  continued  to  increase  his 
army  and  render  his  artillery  more  efficient ; 
and  as  no  instructions  arrived  for  the  guidance 
of  the  resident,  that  gentleman  determined, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  to  offer  tenns  for  the 
rajah's  aoceptance.  Terms  were  accordingly 
tendered,  and  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  fixed  as  the  latest  period  far 
accepting  them.  If  the  rajah  then  consented 
to  the  proposal  made  by  the  British  resident, 
the  troops  of  the  former  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  their  positions,  and  the  city  occupied  by 
British  troops,  not  later  than  seven  o'clock  on 
the  same  morning.  The  rajah  was  to  repair 
to  the  British  camp,  and  to  remain  there  until 
everything  was  settied. 

On  these  terms  being  submitted,  the  rajah 
at  first  required  further  time  to  consider  of 
them,  and  to  suggest  some  modification. 
This  being  refused,  he  sent  a  message  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  signifying  his  assent  to 
the  terms,  but  requesting  their  execution  to 
be  deferred  till  noon  on  the  following  day. 
Subsequently  he  sent  another  message,  inti* 
mating  that  he  would  proceed  to  the  residency 
either  that  night  or  early  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  brought  to  the  residency,  not 
the  rajah,  but  a  message  announcing  that  the 
Arabs  would  not  allow  him  to  come  in.  The 
resident)  however,  was  prepared  for  this; 
reinforcements  having  a  few  da^s  before 
arrived,  and  among  them  the  division  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Doveton. 
The  troops  were  now  drawn  out>  and  three 
hours  allowed  to  the  rajah  to  come  in ;  his 
refusal  or  neglect  involving  an  immediate 
attack  by  the  British  foroe.  This  demon- 
stration was  successful,  and  the  rajah  proceeded 
to  the  residency. 

The  British  authorities  were  thus  relieved 
from  further  anxiety  on  that  head ;  but  the 
surrender  of  the  guns,  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  by  the  rajah's  troops,  which  were 
also  among  the  stipulated  conditions,  still 
remained  to  be  carried  into  effect.  An  agent 
from  tiie  r^jah,  with  instructions  for  the 
surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  pro- 
ceeded according  to  promise  to  General 
Doveton's  camp,  and,  accompanied  by  him, 
the  whole  force  moved  forward  to  take  pos- 
session of  it. 

On  reaching  the  first  battery  symptoms  of 
resistance  were  manifested ;  but  the  approach 
of  the  British  force  being  rather  unexpected, 
the  enemy  quitted  the  guns  and  retired. 
Having  taken  possession  of  them,  and  left 
them  in  charge  of  a  division,  General  Doveton 
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advanced,  when  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon 
him  from  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  was 
followed  by  a  ffeneral  discharge  from  the 
batteries.  The  iniSemtry,  however,  continued 
to  advance  until  the  ground  admitted  of  for- 
mation in  line,  when  the  batteries  in  front 
were  carried  in  a  gallant  manner  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry,  supported  by  a  reserve,  having  made 
a  ditoWf  charged  and  carried  the  remainder 
of  the  batteries  with  equal  gallantry,  driving 
at  the  same  time  before  them  an  immense 
mass  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  having 
routed  they  pursued  as  long  as  a  chance  re- 
mained of  doing  them  any  mischief.  A  few  of 
the  enemy's  guUs  which  had  been  charged 
by  the  British  cavalry,  but  had  re-opened 
upon  that  body  when  it  advanced  in  pursuit 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  were  again 
charged  and  again  carried  j  and  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  artillery  and  camp  equipage  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  together  with 
upwards  of  forty  elephants. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  fixed  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs;  but 
difficulty  attended  every  step  taken  towards 
carrying  the  terms  of  the  surrender  into  exe- 
cution. Though  all  arrears  had  been  paid, 
these  troops  reused  to  depart,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  part  of  the  ci^  which  they  occupied 
became  unavoidable.  It  was  conducted  by 
General  Doveton,  who  having  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  erected 
a  battery,  which  was  opened  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  December,  with  the  view  of 
effecting  a  breach  in  the  old  pahioe  wall.  This, 
however,  being  found  unattainable,  the  firing 
was  directed  to  another  point;  and  on  the 
28rd  it  was  reported  that  such  an  effect  had 
been  produced  as  would  render  an  advance 
practicable  with  little  or  no  Iosb.  An  attack 
upon  three  different  points  was  determined  on ; 
and  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  troops,  on  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  rushed  to  their  various  des- 
tinations. The  principal  attack  was  conducted 
by  General  Doveton,  but  the  breach  not  being 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  a  section  entering 
at  once,  and  the  troops  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  Arabs  sheltered  within  the  houses, 
it  fiuled.  The  other  attacks,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  and  Major 
Pittman,  were  more  fortunate ;  but  the  failure 
of  the  main  attack  rendered  it  necessary,  in 
the  opinion  of  General  Doveton,  that  both 
officers  should  resume  their  original  positions. 
These  attempts,  though  unsuccessful,  were  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  Arabs  from  offering  a  pro- 
tracted resistance,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  signified  their  desire  to  surrender  on  con- 
ditions. Among  the  conditions  demanded  were 
personal  immunity,  and  the  protection  of  a 
British  officer,  with  a  small  escort,  to  give 
them  and  their  families  safe  conduct  to  Mul- 
kapore.  Immediate  possession  being  highly 
desirable,  and,  if  possible,  without  injury  to 
the  city,  the  request  was  granted,  and  on  the 


morning  of  the  80th  of  December  the  Arabs 
marched  out. 

The  evacuation  of  the  city  was  followed  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  provisional  engagement, 
under  which  the  rajah  returned  to  the  palace. 
The  oouditions  were,  that  certain  territory 
should  be  ceded  to  the  British  government  in 
place  of  the  former  subsidiary  and  contingent 
aid  ;  that  the  civil  and  militarv  afihirs  of  the 
government  of  Nagpore  should  be  conducted 
by  ministers  in  the  confidence  of  the  British 
authorities,  and  according  to  the  advice  of 
the  resident;  that  the  rajah  and  his  family 
should  reside  in  the  palace  of  Nagpore,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  troops ;  that  the 
arrears  of  subsidy  should  be  paid  up,  and  the 
subsidy  itself  continue  to  be  paid  until  the 
final  transfer  of  the  territory  stipulated  to  be 
surrendered;  that  any  forts  in  the  territory 
which  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  British  to 
occupy  shoidd  immediately  be  given  up  ;  that 
the  persons  alleged  to  have  been  concerned  in 
originating  the  recent  disturbances  should  be 
discountenanced,  and,  if  possible,  delivered 
up  ;  and  that  the  two  hills  of  Seetabuldee, 
with  the  bazaars,  and  an  adequate  portion  of 
land  adjoining,  should  be  ceded  to  the  British 
government,  which  should  be  at  liberty  to 
erect  upon  them  such  military  works  as  might 
be  requisite. 

Brigadier-General  Hardyman,  commanding 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Deocan  army 
destined  to  act  against  the  Pindarries,  was 
in  the  Bewah  territory  when  the  outbreak 
at  Nagpore  took  place.  On  the  menacing 
posture  of  affiiirs  there  becoming  known  to 
the  governor-general.  General  Hardyman  was 
ordwed  to  move  dowu  to  the  Nerbudda,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  act  in  any  way  that  might  be 
required  by  the  resident  at  Nagpore  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  his  learning  that  hostilities  had 
actually  commenced,  he  was  directed  to  push 
on  with  his  reinforcement  with  all  expedition. 
He  accordingly  pressed  forward  with  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  his  Majesty's  17th  foot 
and  four  guns  to  Jubbulpore,  from  which 
place  a  small  British  force  had  previously 
been  compelled  to  withdraw,  in  consequence 
of  hostile  demonstrations  with  which  it  waa 
thought  unable  to  cope.  At  Jubbulpore 
Brigadier-General  Hardyman  found  the  enemy 
drawn  up  and  strongly  posted  to  oppose  his 
possession  of  the  place.  They  were  in  number 
about  three  thousand,  of  whom  one  thousand 
were  horse,  stationed  on  their  left:  their 
right  was  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  they  had 
four  brass  gxms.  General  Hardyman  placed 
bui  guns  in  the  centre,  with  three  companies 
of  the  17th  foot  on  each  side  of  them  and  two 
companies  in  the  rear.  Two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  under  Major  O'Brien  were  sent  round 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  another  squadron 
masked  the  British  guns,  and  a  squadron  in 
the  rear  waa  held  as  a  reserve.  On  arriving 
near  enough  to  the  enemy's  centre,  the  guna 
being  unmasked,  opened  with  shrapnel  shells, 
and  were  immediately  answered.     After  about 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour's  firing  tbe  enemy's 
infantry  evinced  symptoms  of  indecision,  on 
which  the  reserve  squadron  was  ordered  to 
charge  the  battery.  This  service  was  gallantly 
and  sucoessfuUv  performed.  By  this  time 
the  enemy's  inmntry  had  descended  from  an 
eminence  which  they  had  occupied  into  the 
plain  ;  but  on  an  attempt  being  made  by  the 
advance  squadron  to  charge  them,  they  re- 
ascended  the  eminence,  and  compelled  the 
assailants  to  retire  under  a  heavy  fire.  One 
wing  of  the  17th  foot  was  then  brought  up  to 
storm  the  height,  from  which  the  enemy  were 
bravely  driven  with  severe  loss,  those  who 
fled  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  being 
partially  intercepted  by  the  advance  squadron, 
which  had  made  a  ditour  round  their  right, 
as  the  British  infantry  ascended.  In  this 
affidr  the  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  only 
twelve  men. 

Great  difficulties  attended  the  formation  of 
the  contingent  to  be  produced  by  Scindia  in 
aid  of  the  common  cause.  These  difficulties 
the  governor-general  attributed  "  to  the  dila- 
tory habits  of  the  durbar  and  the  bad  quality 
of  the  force,  combined  with  a  desire  to  turn 
this  arrangement  to  the  personal  benefit  of 
individuals."  He  might  have  added,  that 
while  all  these  causes  might  be  in  operation, 
there  was  another,  far  more  potent  and  influ- 
ential than  any  of  them — the  reluctance  enter- 
tained by  the  chief  for  the  service  which  his 
situation  compelled  him  to  undertake.  It  at 
length  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  numbers 
to  be  furnished  by  Scindia  himself  to  less  than 
one-half  of  the  stipulated  quota,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  troops  raised  directly  for  the 
British  government,  but  to  be  paid  by  Scindia. 
In  this  manner  the  number  was  at  length 
completed.  Such  indirect  indications  of  hos- 
tile feeling  were  not  all.  Scindia  was  in  col- 
lusion with  several  of  the  Pindarrie  leaders ; 
he  warned  them  of  his  inability  longer  to 
afford  them  any  open  assistance,  and  pointed 
out  the  best  modes  of  effecting  their  escape 
from  the  British  forces  assembled  for  their 
destruction.  In  this  occupation  he  was  but 
too  successful-— the  attempts  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  British  army  to  overtake  the 
retreating  freebooters  being  thus  for  the  most 
part  rendered  fruitless. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  advert  to  a  power 
once  of  some  importance,  but  at  this  period 
sunk  almost  beneath  contempt.  This  vras  the 
government  of  Holkar.  The  chief  of  that 
!!!^?\r  T  ^?^^'^y  to  the  British  govern- 
ment  ha«  already  formed  the  subject  of  narra- 
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was  possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  * 
Mahratta  adventurer,  named  Shamrow  Madik, 
conceived  tbe  design  of  advancing  his  own 
fortunes  by  bringing  her  to  the  notice  of  Jee- 
wunt  Rao  Holkar.  It  is  true  that  the  lady 
was  already  married,  but  this  was  regarded  as 
a  very  slight  impediment  to  the  plan.  Toolaee 
Bhye  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  Holkar,  who 
was  instantly  captivated ;  in  a  few  days  she 
was  conducted  to  his  zenana,  and  her  liege 
lord  to  a  prison.  The  lingering  tendemoBs  of 
the  wife,  however,  was  exercised  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  husband,  and  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  horse,  a  dress,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  to  console  him  for  his  loos.  Toolaee 
Bhye  henceforward  ruled  the  fate  of  Holkar, 
and  on  that  chief  becoming  insane,  she  suc- 
ceed to  the  regency.  On  his  death,  Toolaee 
Bhye,  having  no  child,  adopted  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar,  the  son  of  Jeswunt  Rao  by  another 
woman.  An  infant  prince  and  an  unpopular 
regent  required  some  powerful  support,  and 
the  latter  by  a  secret  message  expressed  a 
desire  to  place  the  young  Holkar,  his  fiunily 
and  courts  under  British  protection.  In  oon- 
sequence.  Captain  Tod,  under  instructioDs 
from  Mr.  Metcalfe,  took  measures  for  opening 
a  negotiation.     But  a  great  change  bad  taken 

Slace  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Holkai's 
urbar,  in  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  nnos 
the  overture  was  forwarded.  Durii^^  that  in- 
terval the  position  of  the  British  government 
towards  the  peishwa  had  changed  &om  one 
of  outward  firiendliness  to  that  of  open  hos- 
tility. The  influence  of  the  name  and  authority 
of  that  potentate  was  sufficient  to  rouse  Uie 
spirit  of  Mahratta  partisanship  to  avenge  his 
wrongs  and  retrieve  his  power,  while  the 
Patans,  who  formed  the  larger  portion  of 
Holkar's  army,  though  not  open  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  feeling,  were  eager  for  war  and 
its  expected  advantages,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  grounds  of  quarrel.  The 
army  of  Holkar  had  been  in  a  state  of  great 
disorganization,  arising  chiefly  from  their 
pay  being  in  arrear.  The  peishwa  promised 
the  means  of  removing  this  difficulty,  and 
a  large  force  was  rapidly  assembled  near 
Oojein.  Thither,  too,  Sir  Thomas  Hialop^ 
with  the  first  division  of  the  Deocan  army, 
directed  his  march.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  with  the 
third  division,  had  been  engaged  in  a  series  of 
operations,  principally  directedagainstCheetoo, 
whose  name  and  character  have  been  already 
brought  to  notice.  But  Cheetoo  had  no  desire 
to  encounter  a  British  force,  and  he  fled  with 
Pindarrie  precipitation.  The  English  oom- 
niander  was  prepared  for  battle,  but  in  run- 
ning he  was  no  match  for  the  agile  freebooters, 
who  consequently  escaped.  The  active  and 
persevering  efforts  of  Colonel  Adams  and  other 
officers  met  with  similar  success. 

In  almost  every  instance,  indeed,  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Pia- 
darries,  they  were  able  to  defeat  it  by  ih» 
promptitude  of  their  movements  in  retreat ; 
their  aptitude  for  flying  rendered  conflict  im- 
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poMible  and  parsnit  ineffBotnal.  The  adopted 
son  of  Gheetoo  was,  however,  taken  with  the 
garrison  of  a  fort  named  Talyne,  which  was 
attacked  and  captured  by  a  body  of  cavalry 
under  Captain  James  Grant,  after  a  march  of 
thirty-two  miles  performed  with  such  rapidity 
as  enabled  the  assailants  to  take  the  foe  by 
surprise ;  and  tfaongh  attempts  to  overtake 
the  enemy  usually  ended  in  disappointment^ 
one  important  object  was  attained  in  clearing 
the  oountiy.  This  operation  having  been 
eflfectually  performed  in  Southern  Malwa,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  recalled,  and  ordered,  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  affiun  in  Holkar's 
court  and  camp,  to  proceed  towards  Oojein. 
Near  that  place  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  army  of 
the  Deccan  having  marched  past  the  dty, 
crossed  the  Seepra  at  a  ford  opposite  to  its 
north-west  angle,  and  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  14th  the  anny 
marched  by  the  high  road  towards  Mahidpore, 
and  re-crossing  the  Seepra,  took  up  a  position 
at  a  place  about  four  miles  distant  from  a  town 
called  Paun-Bahar.  The  approach  of  the 
British  troops  gave  rise  to  some  apprehension 
at  Holkar^s  durbar,  and  negotiations,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  broken  off,  were  re- 
sumed. Five  days  were  thus  occupied,  during 
which  Sir  John  Malcolm,  by  whom  the  nego- 
tiation was  conducted  on  the  part  of  Uie 
British  government,  uiged  the  various  grounds 
of  complaint  which  that  government  had  to 
allege ;  more  especially  the  negotiations  carried 
on  with  the  peishwa  subsequently  to  his 
treacherous  conduct  towards  his  European 
ally,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  large  army  to 
proceed  towards  Poena  at  a  time  when  Holkar 
was  not  professedly  at  war  with  any  state. 
Articles  were  submitted  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  vakeels  oonducting  the  negotiation  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahratta  chief.  These  were  dis- 
cussed with  seeming  interest^  and  with  an 
apparent  desire  to  bring  afihirs  to  a  satisfoctory 
conclusion.  Many  references  were  made  to 
camp,  distant  about  twenty  miles;  but  it  is 
probable  that  all  their  proceedings  were  but 
foints  designed  to  lull  the  British  authorities 
into  security  and  to  gain  time,  procrastination 
being  always  a  fibvourite  object  with  diplo- 
matists of  this  cast.  The  English  negotiator 
in  some  degree  yielded  to  the  Mahratta  affents 
the  enjoyment  of  this  precious  privuege. 
The  period  at  which  the  discussion  was  either 
to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  or  regarded 
as  at  an  end  was  repeatedly  fixed  and  postponed. 
At  last  it  was  wisely  determined  to  close  the 
door  on  indulgence  ;  a  decision  the  propriety 
of  which  was  enforced  by  the  systematic  plun- 
der carried  on  during  the  negotiation  by 
flying  parties  of  Holkar's  horse.  It  was  also 
to  be  apprehended,  as  a  writer  on  the  subject 
judiciously  observes,  "  that  any  further  tole- 
rance of  the  delays  artfully  brought  forward 
would  be  construed  into  doubts  on  the  side 
of  the  British  commander  of  his  own  strength, 


This  could  not  foil  to  embolden  the  parfr  of 
Holkar,  and  to  encourage  the  re-assembling 
in  Malwa  of  all  those  elements  of  disorder 
which  had  been  already  dispersed  or  deterred. 
A  native  power  can  never  account  for  the 
forbearance  of  another,  except  on  the  sup- 
position of  weakness."  On  the  l9Ui  of  Decern- 
oer,  the  vakeels  were  dismissed  from  the 
British  camp,  and  on  the  same  day  that  of 
the  Mahrattas  witnessed  the  opening  of  a 
fearful  scene,  which  on  the  following  was 
consummated.  Toolsee  Bhye  had  given 
offence  to  the  party  clamorous  for  war  by  her 
desire  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  English. 
This  desire  she  haa  subsequently  sacrificed, 
partly  to  the  violence  of  her  opponents  and 
partly  to  the  influence  of  a  fovourite  paramoTir, 
named  Gunput  Bao,  who,  though  originally 
friendly  to  the  English,  had  been  gain«i  over 
to  the  cause  of  the  peishwa.  The  sincerity  of 
her  conversion  was,  however,  doubted,  and  he 
who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  effecting 
it  did  not  escap«  suspicion.  The  youthful 
Holkar  was  enticed  trom  a  tent  where  he 
was  engaged  in  amusement^  and  possession  of 
his  person  secured  by  the  party  hostile  to  the 
regency.  Toolsee  Byhe  and  Gunput  Bao 
were  at  the  same  time  arrested,  and  all  access 
to  the  former  strictly  prohibited.  The  un- 
happy woman  was  not  destined  long  to  endure 
the  torment  of  suspense  as  to  her  fote.  The 
dawn  of  the  following  day  was  the  last  she  was 
permitted  to  witness.  As  the  light  broke  she 
was  brought  from  her  prison  to  be  conducted 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  she  was  be- 
headed, and  her  body  thrown  into  the  water. 
Her  piercing  cries  awakened  many  from  their 
sleep,  but  none  moved  a  hand  or  raised  a 
voice  to  save  her.  Her  career  of  power  had 
been  marked  not  leas  by  vindictive  cruelty 
than  by  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness ; 
and  the  beauty  which  had  held  captive  the 
chieftain  of  tne  people  among  whom  she 
perished  foiled  at  her  latest  moments  to  call 
forth  any  sign  of  commiseration  for  her  fote. 
When  thus  violently  deprived  of  life  Toolsee 
Bhye  had  not  numbered  thirty  years. 

So  great  was  the  gratification  folt  by  the 
war  party  at  the  revolution  which  had  taken 
place,  that  it  is  said  the  battalions  proposed  to 
sign  an  aoquittance-roU  for  the  whole  of  the 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  them.  So  extraordinary 
a  manifestation  of  delight  is  scarcely  credible, 
but  all  prospect  of  keeping  down  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  more  powerful  fiction  in 
Holkar's  camp  was  now  at  an  end.  On  the 
20th  of  December  the  British  army  moved  a 
short  distance  in  advance,  and  on  the  21st  was 
again  in  motion  at  break  of  day.  Its  march 
was  pursued  for  about  eight  miles  without 
sight  of  an  enemy.  The  tameness  of  this  un- 
disputed progress  was  then  slightly  relieved 
by  ihe  appearance  of  a  courier  bearing  a 
letter  couched  in  the  vague  and  ambiguous 
language  usual  in  Oriental  diplomacy.  An 
answer  was  returned,  inviting  the  young 
Holkar  to  join  the  British  army,  as  the  only 
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means  of  saving  and  establishing  his  goyem- 
ment.  Another  communication  from  the 
enemy  followed,  intimating  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adyance  of  the  British,  the 
Birdar  had  resolved  on  war,  and  significantly 
adding,  that  the  troops  which  the  British 
would  have  to  encounter  were  those  of  Holkar. 
To  this  no  answer  was  sent.  This  interchange 
of  communication  had  not  been  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  advance  of  the  British  force. 
The  march  continued,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
an  eminence  was  gained,  whence  was  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  valley  in  which  was 
situate  the  town  of  Mahidpore;  the  fore- 
ground filled  with  the  enemy's  horse,  some  in 
uirge  bodies,  some  in  detached  parties  for 
skirmishing.  The  main  position  of  the  enemy 
was  masked  by  a  plantation.  From  an  adja- 
cent hiU  a  more  complete  view  was  obtained 
of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  troops.  They 
appeared  behind  the  river  in  two  lines,  of 
which  the  infimtry  and  heavy  batteries  formed 
the  first,  and  the  cavalry  the  second.  The 
first  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
British  general  was  how  to  pass  the  river. 
There  were  fords  both  above  and  below  the 
enemy's  position;  but  that  below  was  un- 
approachable for  guns.  To  render  it  passable 
would  have  been  a  work  of  time,  could  it  have 
teen  effected,  which  was  matter  of  doubt,  tm 
those  engaged  in  it  must  have  been  exposed 
to  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy's 
batteries.  The  ford  above  was  difficult  of 
access  on  both  banks.  It  was  approachable 
only  by  by-paths,  through  a  rugged  country  ; 
and  to  reach  the  enemy  in  this  way  would 
have  required  a  ditour  of  many  miles.  This 
objection  applied  also  to  the  ford  previously 
noticed.  With  reference  to  these  difficulties, 
it  was  resolved  to  abstain  from  any  attempt 
to  turn  either  flank  of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  the 
bed  of  the  river  afforded  considerable  cover 
for  the  troops  during  their  formation,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  attack  should  be  on  the 
enemy's  front,  and  that  the  passage  should 
be  made  by  a  single  ford.  Some  light  troops 
first  passed,  followed  by  the  horse  artillery, 
which  opened  their  guns ;  a  battery  of  foot 
artillery  playingfrom  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  enfilading  some  cannon  on  the  enemy's 
left  which  had  opened  a  heavy  and  well* 
directed  fire  on  the  ford.  The  troops,  as  they 
crossed,  were  successively  formed  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  took  up  their  respective 
positions,  the  cavalry  ascending  the  bank  to 
the  left,  where  they  were  partially  screened 
from  the  enemy  by  some  rising  ground,  the 
horse  artillery  forming  batteries  in  front  of 
the  ford.  The  light  brigade  had  taken  pos- 
session of  two  ravines  which  opened  into  the 
river,  the  object  being  to  keep  it  clear  for  the 
passsjge  of  the  remaining  brigades,  who,  on 
crossing,  were  directed  by  a  counter-march  to 
bring  their  right  in  front  As  soon  tm  this 
manoeuvre  was  performed  by  the  first  brigade, 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  gave  orders  for  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  along  the  whole  front  by 


the  troops  that  had  croosed,  leaving  the 
second  brigade  of  infimtry  to  follow  aa  *  re- 
serve. 

The  first  brigade  accordingly  ascended  the 
bank,  leaving  sufficient  ground  to  the  right 
for  its  formation  into  line,  while  the  light 
brigade  rose  from  the  ravines  and  formed  bat- 
talion companies  on  its  left.  This  operation 
was  performed  under  a  galling  fire  of  round 
shot  and  grape  from  several  batteries.  Ilie 
fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  was  likewise  very 
destructive  to  the  British  horse  artillery, 
whose  guns  were  all  silenced  or  dismounted. 
The  light  pieces  of  the  latter,  though  admirably 
served,  were  quite  unequal  to  the  htsavy  g^uns 
in  their  fix>nt.  The  British  cavalry  also  suffered 
from  the  same  source  of  annoyance,  as  well 
as  from  a  party  of  the  enemy  which  came 
down  a  ravine.  The  two  brigades  of  infiuktiy 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  lefi^ 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Joha 
Malcolm.  Their  ranks  were  foarfolly  thinned 
by  the  grape  of  the  enemy  ;  but  pushing  for- 
ward, they  suooeeded  in  carrying  a  mined 
village  which  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  in  gaining  the  battericB 
finom  which  they  had  suffered  so  severely. 
The  latter  were  defended  with  great  deter^ 
mination,  the  men  standing  to  their  guns  till 
killed  or  disabled  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
British  infiintry.  The  two  brigades  of  cavaliy, 
commanded  respectively  by  Lieutenant-Colon^ 
Russell,  of  the  Srd  regiment,  and  Mi^or  Lush- 
ington  of  the  4th,  were  to  assail  the  enemy's 
right  simultaneously  with  the  attack  of  the 
infantry  on  his  left.  This  service  was  per- 
formed by  the  two  brigades,  accompanied 
by  the  Mysore  horse,  with  eztraoitiinaiy 
brilliancy,  the  assailants  pushing  to  the  rear 
of  the  batteries  opposed  to  them  with  a  de- 
cisive rapidity  which  overcame  every  obstacle 
and  spread  dismay  through  the  enemy's  ranks. 

The  enemy's  camp  was  standing,  and  the 
attention  of  the  cavalxy  and  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  almost  simultaneously  directed  to 
it.  It  was,  however,  found  deserted.  Some 
feeble  attempts  at  a  stand  were  made  by  par> 
ties  of  the  foe,  but  they  were  only  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided. 
The  British  were  masters  of  the  field,  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  amoimting 
to  above  sixty  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  men  was  estimated  at  three  thousand ; 
that  of  the  English,  though  considerably  less, 
was  still  lamentably  heavy.  The  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  indading  thirty-eight  European 
and  twenty-seven  native  officers. 

As soonas practicable,  alight  detachment  was 
formed  for  pursuit,  but  thero  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  its  employment.  The  prostrate 
enemy  sued  for  peace,  and  after  a  discussion, 
not  undistinguished  by  the  usual  characteris- 
tics of  oriental  diplomacy,  but  of  unusual 
brevity,  a  treaty  was  concluded.  By  this  in- 
strument, the  Company's  government  engaged 
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not  to  allow  impunity  to  any  state  or  free- 
booter that  sboald  commit  anyontrage  or  hoa- 
tility  against  the  territory  of  Molkar,  he  lend- 
ing his  utmost  assistance  in  any  manner  that 
might  be  requisite;  and  his  dominions  were 
to  receive  at  all  tnnes  the  same  protection  as 
those  of  the  British  goyernment.  Holkar  con- 
firmed the  engagements  made  with  Ameer 
Khan,  and  ceded  in  perpetuity  certain  per- 
gnnnahs  to  the  rajah  of  Kotah  ;  to  the  Bri- 
tish goyernment  he  ceded  all  his  daims  for 
tribute  or  revenue  upon  the  Rajpoot  prioces ; 
he  renounced  all  right  and  title  to  places 
within  the  Bhoondee  hills,  or  lying  to  the 
northward  of  them,  and  ceded  to  the  Com- 
pany all  his  territories  and  claims  within  the 
Bautpoorah  hills,  or  to  the  southward  of  them, 
including  the  fort  of  Snndewah,  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  province  of  CSandeish,  and  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  intermixed 
with  the  territories  of  the  nicam  aud  the 
peishwa.  In  consideration  of  these  cessions, 
the  British  government  was  bound  to  support 
a  field  force  of  adequate  strength  to  maintain 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  Holkar*s  territo- 
ries, and  to  defend  them  from  foreign  ene- 
mies, the  station  of  such  force  to  be  determined 
by  the  power  by  whom  it  was  raised  and 
maiotained.  The  purchase  of  articles  for  the 
use  of  any  force  actiog  iu  defence  of  Holkar's 
territories  was  to  be  made  exempt  from  duties. 
The  stipulation  which  followed  the  last  was 
of  a  very  comprehensive  character :  Holkar 
engaged  never  to  commit  any  act  of  hosti- 
li^  or  aggression  against  any  of  the  Com- 
pany's allies  or  dependents,  ''  or  against  any 
other  power  or  state  whatever," — a  hard  con- 
dition for  a  Mahratta.  The  Company  were 
to  adjust  whatever  difibrences  might  arise, 
and  Holkar  was  not  to  receive  vakeels  from 
any  other  state,  nor  to  have  communication 
with  any  other  state  except  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  British  resident. 
The  absolute  authority  of  the  chief  over  his 
children,  relatives,  dependents,  subjects,  and 
servants  was  acknowledged  by  a  subsequent 
article,  in  which  his  new  ally  renounced  all 
concern  with  them.  By  another  article,  Hol- 
kar agreed  to  dismiss  his  superfluous  troops, 
and  "  not  to  keep  a  larger  force  than  hie 
revenues  would  afford  '* — a  prudent  provision, 
regard  to  which  would  have  saved  many  a 
native  prince  from  embarrassment  and  ruin. 
Holkar  was,  however,  to  retain  in  reserve, 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops, 
a  body  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  horse,  for 
whose  reguUr  payment  it  was  somewhat  em- 
phatically stated,  a  ''suitable  arrangement 
must  be  made."  A  provision  followed  for 
securing  a  jaghire  to  Ghuftoor  Khan,  a  Patau 
adventurer,  who  had  attained  great  influence 
in  the  camp  of  Holkar,  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  stipulations  restricting  the  Mahratta  chief- 
tain from  employing  Europeans  or  Americans 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
British  government ;  providing  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  minister  of  that  government  with 


Holkar,  and  permitting  the  latter  to  send  a 
vakeel  to  the  governor-general.  All  cessions 
made  under  the  treaty  to  the  British  govern- 
ment or  its  allies  were  to  take  effect  from 
the  date  of  the  treaty,  and  the  possessions 
recently  conquered  from  Holkar  were  to  be 
restored.  Finally,  the  English  government 
engaged  never  to  permit  the  peishwa,  nor 
any  of  his  heirs  and  descendants,  to  claim 
and  exercise  any  sovereignty  over  Holkar, 
or  his  heirs  and  descendants.  Such  a  treaty 
forms  a  remarkable  supplement  to  the  warlike 
demonstrations  which  had  so  recently  pre- 
vailed in  Holkar's  camp.  Comment  would  be 
superfluous :  the  articles  speak  for  themselves, 
and  show  how  fully  those  who  assumed  the 
management  of  Holkar's  interests  and  their 
own  must  have  been  convinced  that  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  con- 
querors, and  had  no  resource  but  iu  entire 
submission. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Holkar  had  been 
compelled  to  cede  to  the  British  government 
all  claims  upon  the  Rajpoot  princes.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  it  may  here  be  con- 
venient to  state  that,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  treaty  with  Holkar  was  signed  (the 
6th  of  January,  1818),  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  rajah  of  Joudpore,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  a  similar  engagement  was  made 
with  the  rajah  of  Gudeypore.  By  these  trea- 
ties the  British  government  took  the  two  states 
under  its  protection,  while  their  chie&  en- 
gaged to  act  in  "sabordinate  co-operation" 
with  it — ^to  acknowledge  its  supremacy,  and 
to  have  no  connection  with  other  chie&  or 
states.  Several  succeeding  articles  were  of 
the  description  common  in  similar  compacts ; 
others  were  framed  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  states  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Treaties  of  like  character  had 
previously  been  concluded  with  the  rajahs  of 
Kerrowlie  and  Kotah,  and  at  later  periods,  trea- 
ties nearly  corresponding  in  their  terms,  were 
formed  with  the  rajahs  of  Bhoondee,  Jyepoor, 
and  other  petty  states.  Thus  was  the  non- 
interference system  abandoned  as  completely 
as  had  been  the  unhappy  allies  of  the  British 
government  at  a  former  period  ;  but  here  the 
abandonment  was  consistent  with  justice, 
while  it  was  dictated  by  reason  and  sound 
policy.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  governor-general  was  duly 
appreciated  by  the  authorities  at  home,  for  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  advanced  a 
step  in  the  peerage,  and  created  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  movements 
of  the  discomfited  peishwa.  After  his  defeat 
at  Poena,  his  flight  was  in  the  first  instance 
directed  to  the  southward.  The  advance  of 
the  force  under  Brieadier-General  Pritzler 
obliged  him  to  change  his  course,  and  he  took 
an  easterly  direction  to  Punderpore,  whence 
he  struck  off  to  the  north-west,  followed  by 
General  Smith,  who  had  by  this  time  been 
able  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
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pursuit.  Passing  between  Poona  and  Seroor, 
the  peishwa  then  advanced  as  Bar  as  Wuttoor, 
having  been  joined  on  his  route  by  Trimbuck- 
jee  Dainglia  with  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment. Finding  that  General  Smith,  who  had 
moved  to  the  northward,  on  a  line  east  of  that 
taken  by  the  peishwa,  was  in  a  position  to 
intercept  his  retreat  in  that  direction,  he  sud- 
denly turned  again  to  the  south,  taking  the 
straight  route  for  Poona,  and  still  pursued. 

On  new-year's  day,  1818,  he  encountered  a 
British  detachment,  consisting  of  about  six 
hundred  in&ntry,  with  about  three  hundred 
auxiliary  horse,  and  a  detail  of  artillery,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Staunton.  The  detach- 
ment had  marched  on  the  previous  day  from 
Seroor,  and  were  proceeding  to  Poona.  On 
reaohing  the  heights  overlooking  Corygaum, 
they  discovered  in  the  plain  the  whole  of  the 
peishwa's  army,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand 
horse  and  eight  thousand  foot.  Captain  Staun- 
ton immediately  moved  upon  the  village  of 
Corygaum,  and  on  reaching  it  was  attacked 
by  three  divisions  of  the  peishwa*8  choicest 
infantry^  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  men 
each,  supported  by  immense  bodies  of  horse 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy  ob- 
tained immediate  possession  of  the  strongest 
poet  of  the  village;  the  possession  of  the  re- 
maining part  was  most  obstinately  contested 
from  noon  till  nine  at  night.  During  this 
period  almost  every  building  in  the  plaoe  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken;  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  British  artillerymen  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
iniantry  and  auxiliary  horse.  Nearly  all  the 
officers  were  killed  or  disabled;  those  who 
survived  suffered  dreadfully  from  want  of 
water,  amidst  the  unparalleled  exertions  which 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  make  after  a 
&tiguing  march  of  twenty-eight  miles.  The 
result,  however,  was  most  honourable  to  the 
British  arms,  the  enemy  being  compelled  to 
abandon  the  village  after  sustaining  an  im- 
mense loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  following  day,  the  enemy,  thoueh 
Sn  sight,  did  not  renew  the  attack,  and  in  the 
evening  Captain  Staunton  returned  to  Seroor, 
carrying  away  his  numerous  wounded;  and 
the  noble  band  entered  that  place  as  became 
them,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 
The  detachment  had  then  suffered  under  an 
almost  total  privation  of  refreshment  for  two 
days.  In  this  brilliant  affair  the  medical 
officers,  having  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  their  proper  duties,  aided  their  brother 
officers  in  leading  on  the  sepoys  to  charges 
with  the  bayonet,  and  one  of  them  was  killed. 
In  such  a  struggle  the  example  of  even  one 
European  was  of  almost  incalculable  import- 
ance, from  the  confidence  with  which  it  in- 
spired the  native  soldiers.  The  loss  sustained 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  severe.  Of  twenty- 
six  artillerymen,  twelve  were  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  Of  the  native  in&ntry  there  were 
fifty  killed  and  a  hundred  and  five  wounded. 
Of    the    auxiliary    horse,    ninety-six    killed. 


wounded,  and  missing.  Among  the  killed 
was  Lieutenant  Chii^olm,  of  the  Madras 
artillery ;  Lieutenant  Patterson,  of  the  Bozd- 
bay  native  infantry,  was  carried  mortally 
wounded  to  Seroor,  where  he  died.  Two 
other  officers,  Lieutenant  Connellan  and  Liea- 
tenant  Swainston,  were  badly  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  from  nx  to 
seven  hundred.  Its  extent  may  be  attributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  situation  in  which 
most  of  their  attacks  were  made — ^in  avenues 
raked  by  the  guns  of  the  British  party. 

The  peishwa  continued  to  vary  his  conrse 
as  the  approach  of  his  pursuers  warned  him  to 
escape  them.  After  many  changes  of  route 
he  arrived  at  Sholapore;  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing him  in  that  direction,  General  Smith 
resolved  upon  reducing  Sattara,  and  effecting 
a  junction  with  General  Pritzler.  These 
objects  were  accomplished.  Sattara  Barren- 
dered  on  the  opening  of  the  mortar  batteries, 
and  the  desired  junction  of  the  forces  under 
Greneral  Smith  and  General  Pritxler  was 
effected.  Its  object  was  to  enable  the  entire 
force  at  disposal  for  field  service  to  be  formed 
into  two  divisions:  one  to  be  composed  wholly 
of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  to  keep  np  an 
active  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  the  other  of 
in&ntry,  with  an  ample  battering-train,  to 
reduce  forts,  and  gradually  occupy  the  oountiy. 
These  arrangements  being  made,  Goneral 
Smith  resumed  the  pursuit  of  the  peishwa,  and 
Greneral  Pritzler  proceeded  to  reduce  the  forts 
and  strongholds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poona.  On  the  19th  of  February,  the  former 
officer  surprised  the  peishwa's  army  at  Ashtee^ 
and  completely  defea^ted  it.  The  rajah  of  Sat- 
tara and  part  of  his  family,  who  were  in  the 
peishwa's  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors ;  and  Gokla,  the  peishwa's  ablest 
general,  as  well  as  his  chief  counsellor,  was 
kiUed. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Pritder  proceeded 
with  the  reduction  of  the  forts  south  of  Poona. 
Singhur  alone  offered  very  strong  resistanoe^ 
and  there  it  was  not  protracted.  Lieutenant^ 
Colonel  Deacon  was  equally  successful  in  the 
same  species  of  service  in  the  north.  Other 
detachments  were  employed  in  the  Conoan, 
and  Brigadier-General  Munro  was  occupied  in 
the  reduction  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Kistna. 

The  Pindarries  continued  to  follow  their 
invariable  practice  of  flying  when  a  Briti^ 
force  approached  them.  "  Were  it  possible," 
says  Colonel  BUcker,  "to  trace  the  several 
routes  of  the  Pindarries  during  the  time  of 
their  flight,  such  particulars  would,  perhaps, 
give  but  little  additional  interest  to  this 
account  of  the  operations  against  them .  When 
pressed,  they  fled  collectively,  if  possible; 
otherwise  they  broke  into  parts  again  to  unite. 
In  some  instances,  from  inability  to  proceed, 
or  under  the  apprehension  of  suddenly  fidling 
in  with  British  troops  from  an  opposite  quarter, 
parties  of  them  lurked  in  small  numbers  about 
remote  villages,  or  lay  in  the  thickest  jungles, 
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ezpoaed  to  the  moat  seyere  hardships,  till 
their  enemies  had  passed  by."  On  the  12th 
of  January  Colonel  Adams  detached  the  3rd 
Bengal  cavalry,  under  Major  Clarke,  with 
instructions  to  march  on  the  village  of  Ambee, 
where  it  was  understood  a  party  of  Pindarries 
were  about  to  plunder.  Major  Clarke  was 
met  on  his  way  by  a  report  of  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  continuing  his  march 
till  night,  halted  within  a  few  miles  of  them. 
At  five  o'clock  he  moved,  and  came  upon  them 
with  his  force  in  two  divisions,  just  as  they 
were  preparing  to  march.  One  division  im- 
mediately cut  in  among  the  enemy,  and  a  large 
body,  flying  from  the  attack,  encountered  the 
other  division,  from  which  they  suffered 
severely.  The  number  of  the  Pindarries  was 
estimated  at  fifteen  hundred.  Accounts  vary 
as  to  the  number  of  the  slain,  but  by  Major 
Clarke,  whose  estimate  was  formed  on  a  com* 
parison  of  the  reports  of  the  pursuers,  it  was 
computed  at  a  thousand. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
Scindia,  British  officers,  in  conformity  with 
one  of  its  provisions,  were  despatched  to  reside 
with  those  of  Scindia  at  his  principal  station. 
Two  of  them,  Jeswunt  Bao  Bhow  and  Bappo- 
jee  Scindia,  were  known  to  be  ill-affected  to 
the  English  and  friendly  to  the  Pindarries. 
The  former  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Captain  Caulfield,  the  latter  under  that  of 
Major  Ludlow.  Nothing  very  remarkable 
occurred  at  Ajmere^  where  Bappojee  Scindia 
managed  Scindia's  interests;  but  at  Jadud, 
the  seat  of  the  head-quarters  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
Bhow,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  duties 
of  the  British  resident  would  not  be  light.  In 
the  face  of  Captain  Caulfield's  constant  and 
urgent  remonstrances,  Jeswunt  Bao  Bhow 
continued  to  maintain  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Pindarries,  and  refused  to  move  a 
man  against  them.  At  Jadud,  Cheetoo  met  a 
friendly  reception,  and  obtained  such  advice 
and  information  as  was  calculated  to  £ficilitate 
his  objects;  and  there  Kurreen  found  an 
asylum  when  flying  from  the  British  detach- 
ments employed  against  him.  Much  of  this 
treacherous  conduct  of  Scindia's  officers  was 
concealed  at  the  time  from  the  representative 
of  the  British  government ;  but  Captain  Caul- 
field  saw  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  some  stronger  means  of 
effecting  the  objects  of  his  mission  than  remon- 
strances. In  consequence,  Greneral  Brown 
moved,  in  order  to  support  Captain  Caulfield's 
representations  by  the  presence  of  an  over^ 
awing  force,  and  arrived  at  Jadud  on  the  28rd 
of  January. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  two  of  the  Bhow's  officers,  who  had 
been  most  actively  instrumental  in  executing 
his  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  Pindarries. 
Some  days  having  been  spent  in  fruitless  com- 
munications, the  British  authorities  learned  on 
the  29th,  that  one  of  the  offending  officers 
was,  with  his  followers,  preparing  for  flight 
Jeswunt  Rao  Bhow  had  been  previously  in- 


formed that  the  movement,  without  theoonsent 
of  the  British  commander,  of  any  part  of  his 
forces,  previously  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
points  of  difference,  could  not  be  permitted ; 
and  on  the  projected  flight  becoming  known, 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  was  sent  down  to 
prevent  it.  On  the  approach  of  the  squadron 
it  was  fired  upon,  (reneral  Brown  thereupon 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  dispo- 
sitions for  attack.  He  sent  two  guns  to  rein- 
force the  pickets,  and  ordered  two  squadrons 
of  regular  cavalry  and  some  Eohilla  horse 
round  the  town  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  de- 
tached camp  of  the  officer  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  movement.  Before  the  line  could 
be  formed  for  attack,  the  fire  of  two  twelve- 
pounders  with  shrapnell  shells  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  position  which  they  had 
taken,  the  infftutry  flyiog  into  the  town  and 
the  horse  galloping  off.  The  latter  were 
pursued  by  the  British  cavalry;  but  these 
having  just  returned  from  a  forced  march  of 
considerable  length,  in  fruitless  search  of  a 
party  of  Pindarries,  were  exhausted,  and  the 
pursuit  was  soon  relinquished:  the  cavalry 
returned  to  destroy  a  remnant  of  the  enemy 
which  still  lingered  behind.  In  the  mean  time 
Greneral  Brown  had  proceeded  to  the  gate  of 
the  town  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
messenger  was  fired  on ;  whereupon  a  twelve- 
pounder  was  run  up  to  the  gate,  while  the 
remaining  ordnance  swept  away  the  defences 
about  it.  Jeswunt  Rao  Bhow  now  thought  it 
time  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  fled 
with  a  few  followers  at  the  gate  opposite  to 
that  attacked,  through  which  the  British 
triumphantly  entered,  bearing  down  all  at- 
tempts at  opposition.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  great;  it  was  computed  at  a  thousand. 
The  British  lost  only  thirty-six  men. 

The  servants  of  Holkar,  like  those  of  Scindia, 
did  not  in  all  cases  yield  implicit  respect  to 
the  treaties  concluded  by  their  superiors. 
The  killadar  of  Talneir,  a  fort  on  the  Taptee, 
determined  to  disobey  the  summons  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  to  surrender,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  became  necessary  to  reduce  it  by 
force.  On  Uie  27th  of  February,  some  guns 
were  opened  against  the  fort,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  storming.  Thenceforward  the 
circumstances  of  the  affiur  are  involyed  in 
ambiguity  and  confusion.  In  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop's  report  to  the  governor-general  it  is 
stated,  that  though  preparations  were  made 
for  blowing  open  the  outer  gate,  they  were 
found  unneoessai7,  as  the  troops  were  able 
to  enter  at  the  side  by  single  files.  Similar 
testimony  is  ffiven  by  Colonel  BUcker.  The 
words  of  Colonel  Conway,  adjutant-general, 
however,  when  subsequently  called  upon  to 
state  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are,  "  We 
had  forced  the  outer  gate.'*  According  to  all 
authorities,  the  second  gate  was  forced  open. 
At  a  third,  a  number  of  persons,  apparently 
not  military,  came  out  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  party,  and  were  made  prisoners: 
among  these  was  the  killadar.    Sir  Thomas 
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Hislop,  in  his  despatch,  stated  that  the 
killadar  here  surrendered  himself  to  Colonel- 
Conway.  According  to  Colonel  Conway,  how- 
ever, no  communication  took  place  between 
them,  and  the  presence  of  the  killadar  among 
the  prisoners  was  not  known.  According  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  Colonel  Blacker,  the 
party  passed  through  a  fourth  gate  without 
opposition,  but  were  stopped  at  a  fifth,  which 
was  also  the  last  Colonel  Conway  makes  no 
mention  of  a  fourth  gate,  but  his  statement 
coincides  with  theirs  as  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
party  at  the  last  gate  of  the  series.  Here  a 
parley  took  place,  but  after  a  time  the  wicket 
was  opened.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  says,  it 
''was  opened  from  within  ;**  Colonel  Conway, 
"  at  last  they  consented  to  open  the  wicket, 
but  in  doing  so  there  was  much  opposition, 
and  evidentfy  two  opinions  prevailed  in  the 
fort."  Colonel  Macgregor  Murray,  who  was 
present  (and  whose  name  will  shortly  appear 
in  a  more  distinguished  character  than  that  of 
a  witness),  after  quoting,  apparently  with 
approval,  the  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
thus  continues :  *'  The  Arabs  still  insisted 
upon  terms.  It  remained  doubtful  whether 
the  storming  party,  on  reaching  the  last  gate, 
were  to  receive  the  submission  or  to  encounter 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  resulting  firom  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  the  garrison,  it  became  obviously 
requisite  that  the  assailants  should  prepare  for 
the  latter  alternative  by  efifecting  a  lodgment 
within  the  gateway,  as  their  position  in  the 
passage  leading  to  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely untenable  under  fire." 

Whatever  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  whatever  the  expectations  of  the  assail- 
ants or  the  intentions  of  those  within,  the 
wicket  was  opened.  *'  On  our  entrance,"  says 
the  witness  last  quoted,  "the  garrison  re- 
ceived us  with  the  most  furious  gesticulations^ 
raising  their  matchlocks  and  calling  out 
'  mar  1'  or  kill !  Colonel  Macgregor  Murray, 
Major  Gordon,  and  one  or  two  privates  had 
passed  through  the  wicket  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  close  it.  This  was  resisted  by 
Colonel  Mcintosh  and  Captain  M'Crarth,  who 
succeeded  in  keeping  it  open  till  a  grenadier 
of  the  Royal  Scots  thrust  his  firelock  through 
the  aperture.  The  remainder  of  the  storming 
party  were  thus  enabled  to  force  their  way. 
All  those  who  had  previously  entered  were 
killed,  excepting  Colonel  Macgregor  Murray, 
who  was  rescued  covered  with  wounds.  Cap- 
tain Macgregor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  those 
who  entered  after  the  attempt  to  close  the 
gate  upon  those  who  had  first  passed,  also  fell, 
but  the  fort  was  carried.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  three  hundred  Arabs,  sheltered 
themselves  for  a  time  in  the  houses,  but  were 
ultimately  all  put  to  the  sword,  a  proceeding 
manifesting  a  degree  of  ferocity  not  usual  with 
British  victors.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
just  to  scrutinize  too  nicely  the  conduct  of 
men  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  infiamed  by 
the  belief  that  treachery  has  been  employed 


against  them.  The  worst  part  of  tbe  transac- 
tion remains  to  be  told.  Immediately  after 
the  place  fell,  the  killadar  was  hanged  by 
order  of  the  general  in  command,  who,  in  tbe 
despatch  in  which  he  reported  the  oocurrenoes 
at  Talneir,  uses  language  which  imp^es  a 
doubt  as  to  the  participation  of  the  officer  in 
the  alleged  treachery  of  part  of  the  garrison. 
The  general,  indeed,  drew  consolation  fh>m  the 
conclusion  that,  if  innocent  of  the  treacheiy, 
the  killadar  nevertheless  deserved  to  be 
hanged  for  his  resistance  in  the  first  instance^ 
more  especially  as  he  had  been  warned,  that  if 
he  persisted,  severe  punishment  would  await 
him.  <*  Whether,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
**  he  was  accessory  or  not  to  the  subsequent 
treachery  of  his  men,  his  execution  was  a 
punishment  justly  due  to  his  rebellion  in  tiie 
first  instance,  particularly  after  the  warning 
he  had  received  in  the  morning."  This  posi- 
tion requires  some  examination,  and  the  trans- 
action to  which  it  relates  is  altogether  so 
extraordinary  as  to  invite  a  pause,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  more  accurately  to 
estimate  its  diaracter  and  merits.  It  excited 
a  great  sensation  in  England  at  the  time  when 
it  first  became  known  there,  and  the  general 
impression  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  general 
was  far  from  favourable.  The  Secret  Com- 
mittee, the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  General 
Court  of  the  East-India  Company,  were  alike 
of  opinion  that  it  required  explanation  ;  and 
in  a  similar  spirit  the  subject  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  parliament.  l%e  marquis  of 
Hastings  volunteered  a  minute  in  defence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop, — a  course  to  which  he  was, 
in  fact,  pledged,  having  long  previously  ex- 
pressed his  approbation,  not  only  of  the  means 
taken  for  the  reduction  of  Talneir,  but  also 
of  the  severity  with  which  the  conquest  was 
followed.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  called  upon 
various  officers  present  at  the  capture  to  af- 
ford such  information  as  they  possessed,  and 
in  transmitting  their  communications,  he 
addressed  to  the  government  a  long  and 
laboured  defence  of  his  conduct — a  defence 
distinguished  not  less  by  its  weakness,  than 
by  its  wordiness. 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  such  a  scene  as 
that  at  Talneir;  and  the  narrative  of  the 
progress  of  events  at  Nagpore  must  now  be 
resumed.  The  engagement  provisionally  con- 
cluded with  Appa  Sahib,  after  the  evacuation 
of  his  capital,  was  confirmed  by  the  governor- 
general,  and  the  resident  was  authorised  to 
frame  a  definitive  treaty  on  its  basis.  This 
was  suspended  by  a  proposal  from  Appa  Sahib 
to  transfer  to  the  British  government  the 
whole  of  the  possessions  of  the  state  of  Nag- 
pore, he  retaining  only  the  name  and  form  of 
sovereignty,  and  receiving  a  certain  share  of 
the  revenues.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  govemor-genenil,  and  the  original  plan 
orderad  to  be  carried  into  effect.  But  before 
the  despatch  conveying  the  final  instructions 
of  the  government  was  received  by  the  resident, 
the  state  of  circttmstanoes  again  forced  him  to 
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act  upon  the  dictates  of  his  own  sound  and 
vigorous  judgment. 

The  deliTery  of  certain  fortresses  stipulated 
to  be  surrendered  was  refused  or  evaded. 
Mundela  was  one  of  these.  When  the  order 
for  its  surrender  arrived  from  Nagpore,  the 
rajah's  ministers  requested  that  a  little  time 
might  be  allowed  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
fort,  in  order  that  persons  might  be  sent  to 
settle  with  the  garrison,  and  thus  prevent  any 
demur  to  the  deliveiy  of  the  fort»  under  the 
pretence  of  arrears  being  dae.  A  person 
deputed  from  Nagpore  ostensibly  for  this  pur- 
pose arrived  at  Mundela ;  but  the  surrender 
was  still  deferred,  under  the  plea  that  an  order 
had  been  reoeived  to  make  the  collections  for 
the  year  from  the  pergunnahs  dependent  upon 
Mundela,  and  to  pay  the  garrison  with  the 
produce.  The  resident  having  brought  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  rajah's  ministers, 
they  stated  the  order  in  question  to  be,  that 
payment  should  be  made  from  the  revenue 
already  collected,  and  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  a  part  of  the  territory  from  which 
the  revenue  was  to  be  drawn  wa«  actually 
occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  the  remainder  but  by 
gross  extortion  and  oppression,  the  resident 
authorized  the  payment  of  the  garrison  from 
the  British  treasury,  and  Major  O'Brien  pro- 
ceeded with  a  small  escort  to  Mundela  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  officer,  various  communications  passed 
between  him,  the  kiUadar  of  the  ibrt,  and  the 
penon  deputed  from  Nagpore,  professecUy  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  arrears.  These 
communications  appeared  to  promise  a  satis- 
lEtctory  adjustment  and  Major  O'Brien  was  in 
expectation  of  being  put  in  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  fort.  Instead  of  this  result,  the 
British  commander,  on  the  third  morning  after 
his  arrival,  while  riding  near  the  place,  found 
that  the  garrison  during  the  night  had  sent 
over  the  Nerbudda  about  four  hundred  cavalry, 
with  four  thousand  infimtry,  and  four  guns. 
The  cavalry  advanced  upon  Um,  and  the  guns 
opened ;  but  he  was  enabled,  with  his  small 
escort^  to  reach  his  camp  in  safety  ;  the  enemv, 
whenever  they  approached,  being  successfully 
repelled. 

In  consequence  of  this  treacherous  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  killadar  of  the  fort, 
Major-General  Marshall,  with  a  considerable 
force,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Mundela ; 
but  before  this  could  be  effected  Nagpore 
became  the  scene  of  a  bloodleas  revolution. 
-  The  retention  of  the  fortresses  in  defiance  of 
the  provisions  under  which  they  were  to  be 
surrendered,  and  notwithstanding  public  orders 
had  been  given  for  their  delivery,  was  traced 
to  secret  orders  of  a  contrary  purport — a  fact 
suspected  at  an  early  period  by  the  resident, 
and  ultimately  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  In  addition  to  these  circumstances^ 
Mr.  Jenkins  received  information  that  an 
intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  peishwa,  and 
that  the  rajiUi  held  secret  ofm&nooea  with 


persons  hostile  to  the  influence  of  the  British 
ffovemment,  while  those  who  entertained 
friendly  feelings  towards  it  were  regarded  with 
aversion.  Rumours  of  the  rajah  meditating 
an  escape  were  general;  it  was  understood 
that  one  of  the  disaffected  chiefe  had  received 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  levy  of  troops ;  and 
attempts  were  made  to  intercept  the  progress 
of  supplies  intended  for  the  British  force. 
Everything  conspired  to  show  that  Appa 
Sahib  was  irretrievably  leagued  with  the 
enemies  of  the  British  power.  New  and  in- 
contestable proofs  of  the  rajah's  treachery 
continually  occurred,  and  were  multiplied,  tiU 
it  became  evident  that  extreme  measures  could 
no  longer  be  postponed  without  compromising 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  resident  now  acted  with  his  usual 
vigour,  and  arrested  both  the  rajah  and  his 
confidential  ministers.  This  bold  step  was 
accelerated  by  the  discovery  of  facts  which 
impressed  Mr.  Jenkins  with  a  conviction  that 
Appa  Sahib  had  been  the  murderer  of  his 
kinsman  and  sovereign,  Pursagee  BhonsU^. 
formerly  rajah  of  Nagpore.  At  the  time  of 
Pursagee's  death  Mr.  Jenkins  had  been  led  to 
suspect  this ;  but  circumstances  having  in> 
duoed  him  in  some  degree  to  moderate  his 
suspicions,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
satis&ctory  proof  of  the  suspected  fiiot  being 
apparently  insurmountable,  no  measures  were 
taken  in  consequence.  Such  additional  infor- 
mation was  now  acquired  as  led  to  a  conviction 
of  Appa  Sahib's  guilt.  His  arrest  took  plaoe 
on  the  15th  of  March.  Subsequently  he  was 
declared  to  be  dethroned,  and  this  step  was 
followed  by  the  elevation  to  the  musnud  of  a 
descendant  of  a  former  rajah  by  the  female 
line.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  escort  could  be 
obtained,  Appa  Sahib  was  sent  off  to  the 
British  provinces,  and  provision  was  made  at 
AlUhabad  for  his  reception  and  custody. 

General  Marshall  having  arrived  before 
Mundela,  proceeded  to  erect  batteries,  which 
being  completed  were  opened  by  daylight  on 
the  26th  of  April  They  were  answer^  by  a 
spirited  fire  from  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
works.  After  several  hours'  battering,  Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill,  with  great  gallantry,  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  the 
effisct  produced,  mounting,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  hircairahs,  to  the  top  of  the  breach ; 
from  which,  after  making  his  observations, 
he  returned  with  so  &vonrable  a  report,  as 
induced  General  Marshall  to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  storming  the  works.  The 
necessary  dispositions  lubving  been  made, 
Captain  Tickell,  field  engineer,  examined  the 
breach,  and  at  half-past  five  o'clock  the  signal 
was  given  to  advance.  The  storming  and 
supporting  columns,  both  under  the  diraction 
of  firigadier-Grenend  Watson,  moved  forward, 
the  breach  was  instantly  mounted  and  carried, 
and  in  a  veir  short  time  the  town  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  assailants.  The  troops  were 
immediately  pushed  forward  to  the  fort,  and 
at  daybreak  on  the  27th  the  garrison  camo 
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oat  unarmed,  and  quietly  sarrendered  them- 
selyes.  At  midnight  a  small  boat  bad  been 
observed  crossing  the  river,  with  four  persons  : 
by  good  management  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
advanced  posts  they  were  secured  on  landing, 
and  one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  the  killadm* 
of  the  fort.  The  governor-general  had  given 
orders  that,  if  taken,  the  killadar  and  other 
principal  officers  should  be  immediately  brought 
to  a  drum-head  court-martial,  and  that  any 
punishment  that  migbt  be  awarded  by  such 
tribunal,  whether  death  or  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,  might  immediately  be  carried 
intoefiPect. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  these 
orders  were  consistent  either  with  discretion 
or  with  a  regard  to  the  usages  of  war.  They 
appear  to  have  been  an  ebullition  of  that  in- 
firmity of  temper  which  shadowed  the  high 
character  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings.  The 
orders  were  so  fiir  followed,  that  the  killadar 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  charged  with 
rebellion  and  treachery.  He  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  rebellion,  on  the  proper  ground 
of  his  having  acted  under  the  oraers  of  the 
Nagpore  government.  The  charge  of  trea- 
chery arose  out  of  the  attack  on  Major 
O'Brien.  Of  this  the  killadar  was  also  ac- 
quitted, the  major  declaring  his  belief  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  concerned  in  the  attack  upon 
him.  This  appears  a  somewhat  refined  view 
of  the  matter.  If  the  attack  were  an  offence 
against  military  law,  it  could  be  of  little  im- 
portance whether  the  killadar  were  personally 
engaged  in  it  or  not,  as  it  must  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  movement  of  the  garrison  must 
have  taken  place  with  his  cognizance  and 
sanction ;  but  the  court  must  have  been  aware 
that  they  bad  no  proper  jurisdiction  in  the 
case,  and  that  conviction  and  punishment 
under  such  circumstances  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. Another  officer  was  put  on  trial,  charged 
with  abetting  his  superior ;  but  be,  of  course, 
shared  the  impupity  of  his  principal. 

The  surrender  of  Chouragurh,  another  for- 
tress which  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  British 
government,  was  postponed  by  the  same  bad 
fiiith  which  had  delayed  the  delivery  of  Mun- 
dela,  and  the  pretence  was  the  same — ^time  vms 
asked  to  settle  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
garrison  ;  but  the  killadar  soon  assumed  a 
posture  of  direct  hostility.  A  body  of  men 
armed  with  matchlocks  sallied  from  the  fort  to 
attack  a  British  foi-ce  under  Colonel  Mac- 
Morine,  and  the  garrison  systematically  plun- 
dered the  villages  which  had  been  placed  under 
the  British  government.  A  body  of  about 
five  hundred,  employed  in  the  latter  occupa- 
tion, were  attacked  and  put  to  flight  by  a 
small  detachment  under  Major  Richards. 
After  the  redaction  of  Mundela,  the  division 
under  General  Watson  was  ordered  to  march 
to  Chouragurh,  but  before  their  arrival  the 
fort  and  adjoining  town  were  evacuated,  and 
possession  taken  by  Colonel  MacMorine. 

The  continued  disturbances  in  Nagpore  had 
induced  the  resident  to  call  for  the  f^vanoe  of 


Colonel  Adams's  force  firom  Hooaingafaad, 
where  it  had  arrived  in  the  b^innin?  of 
March,  after  being  employed  beyond  the  Ner- 
budda.  He  accordingly  marched  for  the  dty 
of  Nagpore,  which  he  reached  on  the  5th  of 
April ;  and  having  halted  there  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  resumed  his  march  on  the  7th  fiir 
Hinghunghut,  where  be  arrived  on  the  9th. 
There  he  was  joined  on  the  14th  by  a  party 
which  he  had  detached  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Scott,  to  intercept  an  apprehended 
attempt  of  Bajee  Rao  to  enter  Chanda.  Little 
has  been  said  of  the  movements  of  Bajea  Rao, 
for  it  would  have  been  alike  tedious  and  un- 
profitable to  follow  minutely  his  tortuous 
flight.  After  the  battle  of  Ashtee  he  wan- 
dered in  almost  every  direction,  in  continual 
dread  of  some  portion  of  the  British  force.  On 
the  18th  of  April  he  became  aware  of  the 
position  of  Colonel  Adams's  force,  and  to  avoid 
him  moved  to  Soondee.  On  the  16th  be  was 
alarmed  by  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
General  Doveton,  and  made  preparations  for 
flying.  On  the  17th  Colonel  Adams  came 
suddenly  upon  him,  after  a  fatiguing  mardi 
over  a  most  difficult  country.  An  action  en> 
sued,  in  which  the  peishwa  was  completely 
routed,  vrith  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men, 
four  brass  guns,  three  elephants,  nearly  two 
hundred  camels,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  pro- 
perty. The  peishwa  himself  had  a  narrow 
escape,  the  }Alanquin  in  which  he  had  been 
borne  having  been  taken  immediately  after  be 
had  left  it  to  seek  safety  by  flight  on  hone- 
back.  Hotly  pursued  by  General  Doveton, 
the  peishwa  fled  to  Ormekaii,  where,  overcome 
by  fiitigue,  privation,  and  terror,  his  army 
broke  up,  and  the  fugitive  prince  was  aban- 
doned by  most  of  his  sirdars. 

After  dispersing  the  army  of  the  peishwa  at 
Soondee,  Colonel  Adams  returned  to  Hinghun- 
ghut,  to  prepare  for  laying  siege  to  Chanda,  a 
strongly  fortified  city  in  the  Nagpore  territory, 
said  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  capitaL  He 
appeared  before  it  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  a 
thousand  native  cavalry,  a  troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery, one-half  being  Europeans  of  the  Madras 
establishment^  the  remainder  natives,  of  the 
Bengal  establishment,  a  oomplete  company  of 
European  foot  artillery,  partly  provided  by 
Bengal,  partly  by  Madras,  three  thousand 
native  in&ntry,  two  companies  of  pioneers, 
one  from  the  Bengal,  one  from  the  Madras 
establishment,  and  two  thousand  irregular 
horse,  with  three  eigh teen-pounders,  four  brass 
twelve-pounders,  six  howitzers,  and  twelve 
six-pounders. 

Chanda  is  situate  between  two  small  rivers, 
which  unite  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  southern  extremity.  On  the  north  is 
a  deep  and  extensive  tank,  beyond  which  are 
some  hills,  commanding  the  place,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  hundred  yards.  Between  them 
and  the  fort  are  thick  groves  of  trees.  On  the 
east  face  are  suburbs  interspersed  with  trees 
and  separated  fi-om  the  town  by  one  of  the 
rivers,  and  opposite  to  the  south-east  angle, 
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distaot  aboat  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yardfl, 
are  other  hills,  beyond  wbioh  the  British  en- 
campment was  fixed.  Within  the  place  equi> 
distant  from  the  north  and  south  faces,  but 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western  wall,  is 
situated  a  citadel :  the  rest  of  the  interior 
consists  of  straggling  streets,  detached  houses, 
and  gardens.  The  walls  are  of  cut  stone,  well 
cemented,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
and  BIX  miles  round.  They  are  flanked  by 
round  towers,  capacious  enough  for  the  largest 
guns ;  and  as  the  direction  of  the  walls  is  fre- 
quently broken,  and  they  are  surmounted  by  a 
high  parapet,  an  effectual  enfilade  of  them  is 
not  practicable.  Eighty  gnns  of  large  calibre 
were  mounted,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of 
two  thousand  men. 

At  night,  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  first 
battery  was  completed.  It  was  erected  on 
the  southern  hill,  and  admitted  one  eighteen- 
pounder,  two  howitzers,  and  one  six-pounder. 
The  chief  point  of  attack  had  not  at  this  time 
been  selected,  and  this  battery  was  intended, 
says  Colonel  Blacker,  "  to  amuse  the  enemy, 
while  the  necessary  collection  of  materials  for 
the  siege  was  in  progress."  Shells  and  red-hot 
shot  were  thenoaforth  thrown  into  the  town, 
but  with  little  effect,  while  the  fire  was  re- 
turned  by  the  garrison  with  no  greater. 
Coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  battery,  a 
force,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  Bengal  light 
infitntry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  under 
Captain  Doveton,  was  established  in  a  suburb 
lying  south-east  of  the  city.  Four  days  were 
spent  in  reconnoitring,  and  the  south-east 
angle  being  finally  selected  for  breaching,  on 
the  night  of  the  17th  of  April  a  battery  of 
four  twelve-pounders  was  constructed  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  that  point.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  howitzer  battery  was  erected  on  the 
capital  of  the  south-east  angle,  at  a  distance  of 
m  hundred  yards,  and  a  lottery  of  three  six- 
pounders  on  the  prolongation  of  the  eastern 
&ee,  distant  four  hundred  yards.  Three  of 
the  enemy's  g^uns  were  dismounted,  but  beyond 
this  the  effect  of  these  batteries  seems  to  have 
been  unimportant.  During  the  night  of  the 
18th  the  breaching  battery  of  three  eighteen- 
ponnders  was  completed,  within  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  angle  attacked,  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning  it  opened. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  breach  was  prac- 
ticable, but  the  assault  was  delayed  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  During  the  night,  however, 
an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  in  order  to  de- 
feat any  attempt  made  by  the  garrison  to  form 
a  retrenchment.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  was 
appointed  to  command  the  storming  party, 
which  consisted  of  two  columns.  The  right 
column  was  composed  of  four  companies  of 
Bengal  grenadiers,  followed  by  pioneers  with 
ladders,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  19th 
regiment  of  Bengal  native  in&ntry.  It  was 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Popham.  The  left  column,  under  Captain 
Brook,  consisted  of  four  flank  companies,  fol- 
lowed by  pioneers  with  h^ders,  and  the  first 


battalion  of  the  Ist  regiment  of  Madras  na- 
tive infantry.  The  first  battalion  of  the  23rd 
Bengal,  and  the  first  of  the  11th  Madras 
native  infantry  followed  ;  while  with  the 
advanced  sections  was  a  detail  of  artillerymen, 
provided  with  materials  for  either  turning  the 
enemy's  guns  or  spiking  them.  A  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  Bengal  light  infantry  bat- 
talion, four  troops  of  the  5th  cavalry  dis> 
mounted,  and  two  horse-artillery  guns,  was 
commanded  by  Major  Clarke. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  20th  of  April,  the 
storming  party  marohed  from  camp,  the  heads 
of  the  two  columns  being  equally  advanced. 
They  arrived  at  the  breach  without  much  an- 
noyance, a  tremendous  fire  from  all  the  g^uus 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  breach 
and  defences  having  been  previously  poured  in 
for  half  an  hour.  The  garrison,  however,  were 
found  prepared,  and  the  heads  of  the  columns 
were  assailed  by  a  warm  discharge  of  small 
arms.    The  columns  separated,  according  to  a 

Sreconcerted  arrangement^  and  took  different 
irections.  The  right  met  with  considerable 
resistance  firom  bodies  of  the  garruion,  who 
being  driven  back,  appeared  to  cross  over  and 
fall  into  the  route  of^  the  left  column.  That 
column,  however,  pursued  its  way,  driving 
the  enemy  back  as  it  advanced,  and  within  an 
hour  from  the  breach  being  passed  the  place 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  English.  The  kil- 
ladar,  with  about  two  hundred  of  his  men,  was 
killed,  and  about  a  hundred  were  made  pri- 
soners. The  rest  escaped  without  the  walls ; 
some  of  them  were  intercepted  and  destroyed 
by  the  British  cavalry,  but  firom  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  place,  and  the  cover  afforded  by  a 
thick  jungle  to  the  northward,  most  of  the 
fugitives  succeeded  in  eluding  pursuit.  The 
loss  of  the  English  was  small,  amounting  only 
to  twelve  killed  and  something  more  than  fifty 
wounded. 

The  droumstances  attending  the  capture  of 
Chanda  exhibit  nothing  very  remarkable  or 
striking.  But  the  occupation  of  the  place 
was  of  vast  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  great  citadel  of  the  principality  in  which  it 
was  situated,  and  its  possession  was  associated 
in  public  opinion  with  the  existence  of  the 
Nagpore  state.  On  this  account,  its  fitU  to  the 
force  under  Colonel  Adams  was  an  event 
highly  favourable  to  British  interests  in  Nag- 
pore. A  large  amount  of  property  was  found 
in  the  city,  having  been  deposited  there 
for  safety.  Nine  1ms  of  rupees,  which  had 
been  buried  in  the  purlieus  of  a  single  palace, 
were  discovered  and  dug  out,  a  few  days  after 
the  storm.  The  taste  of  the  natives  of  India 
for  articles  of  European  luxury  was  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  many  such  in  the  captured 
city,  and  among  them  some  of  the  elegancies 
and  embellishments  which,  however  highly 
valued  in  a  more  cultivated  state  of  society, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  but  few  attrac- 
tions for  Asiatic  taste.  Some  pictures,  of 
European  production,  formed  part  of  the  spoil 
of  Chanda. 
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The  operationB  of  the  British  arms  id  other 

Suartera  were  marked  by  much  that  woald 
eaenre  recital,  did  space  permit.  A  few  only 
can  be  noticed  without  extending  this  part  of 
the  narrative  to  a  disproportionate  length.  A 
detachment  under  Liieutenant-Golonel  Mao- 
dowell,  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  various 
refractory  garrisons  in  Ganddsb,  after  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Trimbuck  and  various  other 
places,  partly  by  force  and  partly  through  the 
influence  of  the  terror  imposed  by  their  success, 
arrived,  on  the  16th  of  May,  before  Malligaum, 
the  stroneest  place  in  the  valley  of  Candeish. 

The  following  professional  description  of  this 
fort  will  convey  a  lively  impression  of  it. 
'*  The  plan  of  the  fort  is  quadrangular,  having 
on  one  face  and  on  half  of  the  two  adjoining, 
the  river  Moassum,  which  at  this  place  forms 
a  convenient  curve.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
the  town,  which  nearly  encompasses  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fort,  by  approaching  the  river 
at  its  two  extremities.  Tlie  fort  consists  of 
two  lines  of  works,  the  interior  of  which,  a 
square  of  about  tli^  hundred  feet,  is  built 
of  superior  masonry,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fanaae-braie  seven  feet  high,  and  a  dry  ditch 
twenty-five  feet  deep  by  sixteen  wide.  The 
outer  line  is  built  of  mud  and  stone,  having 
flanking  towers,  and  it  approaches  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  town  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  river  on  the  other.  It  is  only  of  mode- 
rate elevation ;  but  the  inner  fort  is  sixty 
feet  high,  with  a  terre-pUme  sixteen  feet  wide, 
to  which  there  are  no  means  of  ascent  except 
through  narrow  covered  staircases  of  di£Eicnit 
access."  In  this  place  a  lai^  body  of  Arabs 
had  established  themselves,  actuated  by  a 
determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  British. 
Their  means  of  inflicting  injury  on  t^e  force  op- 
posed to  them  were  not  equal  to  the  advantages 
of  their  position.  Their  guns  were  not  nume- 
rous, and  those  they  had  were  badly  mounted ; 
but  they  had  matchlocks,  and  these,  says 
Colonel  BUcker,  "  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs, 
were  sure  of  hitting  their  mark." 

The  British  army  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
formed  at  an  angle  of  the  town,  with  its  left 
on  the  junction  of  the  river  Moassum  with 
another  river  named  the  Gheema,  the  point 
of  junction  being  distant  something  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest  parts 
of  the  town  and  of  the  citadel ;  but  was  on  the 
following  day  moved  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moassum,  that  river,  then  low  in  water, 
being  thus  interposed  between  the  British 
encampment  and  the  fort.  As  soon  as  the 
materials  were  collected,  an  enfilading  battery 
of  two  eighteen-pounders,  one  eight-inch  mor- 
tar, and  two  eight-inch  howitzers,  was  con- 
structed for  the  south  face,  and  another  of  two 
twelve-pounders  for  the  west  foce.  Each  of 
these  batteries  was  distant  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  works,  and  at  the  same  distanoe  was 
marked  out  a  place  of  arms  in  the  centre  of  a 
grove  of  trees,  situate  between  the  camp  and 
the  river.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th  of  May  the  garrison  made  a  sally  on 
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the  covering  party  at  the  place  of  arms^  and 
directed  their  guns  against  the  two  batieriesu 
A  reinforcement  arriving  from  the  camp,  the 
attack  was  repelled  and  the  assailants  driven 
back ;  but  the  British  had  to  lament  the  less 
of  Lieutenant  Davis,  the  commanding  engi- 
neer. On  the  19  th  Uie  two  batteries  opened, 
and  were  immediately  answered  from  the  fort 
by  seven  guns.  A  corps  of  infontry  from 
Colonel  Maodoweirs  camp  on  that  day  took 
possession  of  a  breastwork  in  the  rear  of  a 
village  lying  a  littie  higher  up  the  river,  and  at 
night  repulsed  a  second  sortie  of  the  gatriaon. 
On  the  following  day  another  attempt  was  made 
to  dislodge  the  British  party  posted  in  the  rear 
of  the  village  already  mentioned,  the  village 
itself  having  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants 
and  ooeupied  by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  post  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  two  field- 
pieces,  and  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  foiled. 
The  fire  fit>m  the  enfilading  batteries  conti- 
nued, but  with  littie  vigour,  frx>m  the  scarcity 
of  shot ;  and  some  snuller  guns  were  brought 
forward  to  make  up,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
slackening  fire  fiK>m  the  larger,  previously  in 
battery.  Hie  approaches  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  advanced,  and  on  the  2l8t  a  parallel  was 
completed  along  the  bank  of  the  Moassum, 
containing  a  battery  at  each  extremity  ;  that 
on  the  left  for  three  guns,  raking  the  bed  of 
the  river;  the  other  designed  for  breaching 
the  opposed  angle  of  the  fort.  On  the  22nd  the 
breacning  battery  opened  against  the  towen^ 
but  with  littie  effect ;  it  was  therefore  after- 
wards directed  against  the  intermediate  cur- 
tain. One  of  the  enfilading  batteries  first 
erected  was  converted  into  a  mortar  battery, 
and  the  other  dismantied.  An  additional  pciiBt 
was  established  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to 
confine  the  garrison,  and  some  field-pieoea 
were  attach^l  to  it^  with  a  view  to  their 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  gate  on  that  side 
of  the  fort.  On  the  same  day  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  withdraw  the  British  camp  four 
hundred  yards,  in  consequence  of  the  guns  of 
the  fort  hiaving  found  its  range. 

For  several  successive  days  littie  occurred 
worthy  of  note,  except  repeated  sallies  by  the 
garrison,  which  were  invariably  repulsed  with 
spirit,  an  explosion  within  the  fort  caused  by 
the  fire  of  the  howitsers,  and  the  arrival  at 
the  British  camp  of  some  seasonable  reinforce- 
ments. But  though  an  aooession  of  troops 
was  very  desirable,  the  besieging  force  were 
even  in  greater  want  of  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition. On  the  26th  of  May  the  breach  was 
carried  through  the  wall  of  the  inner  fort ;  but 
by  this  time  the  twelve-pounder  shots  were  all 
expended,  and  every  heavy  gun  was  run  at 
the  vent.  The  advancement  of  the  breach  con- 
sequently depended  on  the  eighteen-pounders, 
and  for  the  supply  of  them  a  veiy  small  share 
of  ammunition  remained.  Every  endeavour 
was  now  used  to  effect  a  slope  on  the  flanks 
of  the  breach,  to  focilitate  the  ascent  of  the 
teire-pleinef  and  shells  were  thrown  at  intervals 
to  prevent  the  enemy  oonstmoting  a  retrench- 
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ment.  These  objects  having  been  pursued 
through  two  days,  it  was  thought  that  an  at- 
tempt to  storm  might  be  made  on  the  29th 
with  a  probability  of  suooess. 

The  parties  for  the  attack  having  been  told 
off  on  the  preoeding  evening,  took  up  in  the 
morning  the  positions  assigned  to  them.  The 
column  for  the  attack  of  the  breach  was  com- 
manded by  Major  Greenhill,  of  the  17th 
Madras  native  infantry.  It  consisted  of  one 
hundred  Europeans  and  eight  hundred  sepoys, 
who  remained  in  the  parallel  on  the  bfuik  of 
the  river.  The  column  destined  to  storm  the 
pettah  was  composed  of  five  hundred  sepoys 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mathew  Stuart^  of 
the  Madras  native  in&ntry.  This  column 
crossed  the  river  lower  down  to  a  point  on 
the  left  bank,  eight  hundred  yards  m>m  the 
walls.  The  thinl  column,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Major  Macbean,  of  the  Madras 
native  in£uitry,  had  for  its  object  the  escalade 
of  the  outer  wall  near  the  river  gate.  This 
column  took  post  near  the  six-pounder 
battenrup  the  right  bank.  It  consisted  of 
fifty  Europeans  and  three  hundred  sepoys. 
"Eaih  column  was  headed  by  a  party  of 
pioneers,  with  tools  and  ladders,  and  led  by 
an  engineer  officer ;  and  that  of  M^jor  Green- 
hill  was  provided  with  bundles  of  long  grass, 
to  be  applied  as  might  be  necessary  in  filling 
up  trenches.  These  preparations,  however, 
proved  unavailing,  .^oter  a  warm  fire  of  two 
hours  from  the  breaching  and  mortar  batteries 
against  the  point  of  attack,  Major  Greenhill*s 
column  moved  forward.  As  it  approached 
the  outer  wall,  Lieutenant  Nattes,  the  senior 
engineer  since  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Davis,  ascended  the  breach  in  fix>nt,  and  had 
no  sooner  attained  its  summit  thaii  he  dis- 
covered insuperable  obstacles,  the  existence 
of  which  was  previously  unsuspected.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  pronouncmg  the  word  "  im- 
practicable," and  warning  back  those  behind 
him,  when  he  fell,  pier^  by  several  balls : 
the  storming  party,  not  having  noticed  his 
signal,  continued  to  advance  under  a  fire  of 
small  arms  by  which  their  oommiuider,  Major 
Greenhill,  was  wounded.  All  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  attack  was  soon  removed  by  the 
unwelcome  discovery  that  the  ladders  of  the 
assailants  were  too  short  to  be  of  use.  Colonel 
Maodowell  consequentlv  ordered  the  party 
to  retire,  which  they  did  in  exemplary  order 
under  a  harassing  fire  from  the  enemy.  The 
attack  under  Colonel  Stuart  was  more 
fortunate.  He  had  gained  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pettah  when  he  was  joined  by 
Major  Macbean,  the  object  of  that  officer's 
attack  having  been  found  unattainable ;  and  the 
united  force  quickljf  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  entire  town. 

After  the  Inilure  of  the  attack  on  the  29th 
of  May,  it  was  resolved  to  direct  the  next 
npon  a  new  point.  On  the  Ist  of  June  the 
camp  was  removed  across  the  Moassum  to 
the  vicinity  of  Gheema,  which  was  dose  to 
its  rear.    In  addition  to  other  reaeons,  the 


expediency  of  this  measure  was  urged  by 
regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
probable  filling  up  of  the  Moassum  by  the 
approaching  rams,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  separate  the  besiegers  from  the  fort. 
Various  preparations,  unnecessary  to  be  re- 
lated in  detail,  were  carried  on  while  the 
British  commander  awaited  the  arrival  of  a 
battering-train  from  Ahmednuggur,  which 
arrived  on  the  10th  of  June.  On  that  night 
the  mortars  were  brought  into  battery,  and 
on  the  following  morning  they  opened  a  dis- 
charge, one  effect  of  which  was  to  fire  a  store 
of  powder  within  the  fort.  The  explosion 
threw  down  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  of 
the  curtain  of  the  inner  line.  A  breaching 
battery  was  soon  ready  to  follow  up  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  was  forthwith  put  into 
operaUon.  The  enemy  were  now  alarmed, 
and  tendered  submission  upon  terms.  They 
were  answered  that  nothing  but  unconditional 
surrender  could  be  accepted.  The  Arabs^ 
however,  were  fiK»m  some  cause  apprehensive 
for  their  personal  safety  after  surrender,  and 
hesitated  to  trust  the  £uth  of  those  in  whose 
power  they  were  required  to  place  them- 
selves. **  Finding,"  says  Colonel  Macdowell, 
"  that  treachery  on  our  part  was  suspected, 
and  wishing  to  do  away  a  report  all  over 
Candeish  so  prejudicial  to  our  character,  I  did 
not  hesitate  in  signing  a  paper,  declaring,  in 
the  name  of  my  government,  that  the  garrison 
should  not  be  put  to  death  after  they  surren- 
dered." Nothing,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  be  more  judicious  than  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Maodowell ;  but  the  conceiBion  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  distrust  of  the  garrison  led 
to  subsequent  dispute.  The  native  scribe 
who  drew  up  the  paper  employed  words, 
either  by  mistake,  inadvertence,  or  design, 
which  promised  indulgences  never  intended. 
These,  of  course,  were  claimed;  and  the 
question  of  yielding  or  refusing  them  being 
referred  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  he,  in  a  spirit 
as  wise  as  it  was  liberal  and  honnurable, 
decided  that  the  Arabs  must  be  admitted  to 
the  advantages  which  they  had  been  led  to 
expect. 

Before  the  ML  of  Malliffaum,  the  once 
haughty,  but  now  humble^  peishwa,  had 
ceaMd  even  to  pretend  to  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  power.  He  had  wandered  in  every 
direction,  and  in  every  direction  had  met  with 
disappointment  and  defeat.  "  His  flight," 
says  Colonel  Blacker,  "seemed  restricted 
within  a  magic  circle,  from  which  he  appeared 
destined  never  to  be  emancipated.  He  fled 
twice  to  the  northward  and  twice  to  the 
southward.  To  the  westward  was  the  ocean, 
and  to  the  eastward,  where  the  land  was  wide 
and  contained  weU-wishers  to  his  cause,  he 
had  met  with  one  of  his  severest  defeats. 
Again  he  sought  the  nor^  ;  and  after  a  flight 
of  several  hundred  miles,  he  found  himself  on 
the  borders  of  Candeish,  not  far  distant  from 
the  extreme  point  of  a  previous  visit,  but 
more  closely  beset  by  enemies  than  on  the 
2  a 
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former  occasion."  The  sudden  dispersion  of 
tbe  several  nrdars  and  iheir  followers  in  various 
directions,   after   the   signal   defeat   of  the 

Seishwa  by  Colonel  Adams,  had  rendered  it 
ifficult  to  ascertain  the  coarse  of  the  peishwa 
himself,  and  boUi  Greneral  Smitii  and  General 
Doveton  were  led  into  wrong  tracks.  Bat 
the  meshes  were  closely  drawn  around  the 
fugitive,  and  escape  being  impossible,  he  olti- 
mately  made  overtures  of  submission  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  That  officer,  having  asked 
the  vakeel  by  whom  the  message  was  con- 
veyed whether  he  thought  the  peishwa  was 
oncere  in  the  proceeding,  received  an  answer 
highly  ezpreasive  of  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  fidlen  prince  bv  one  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  enjoyed  opportunitieB  of  know- 
ing him  well.  '*  I  should  imagine,"  said  the 
discreet  officer,  "  that  he  must  oe  sincere,  for 
I  cannot  gneas  what  possible  illosive  project 
he  can  now  have  left."  His  situation  was 
indeed  desperate,  and  was  so  felt  by  himsell 
In  an  interview  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which 
followed,  tbe  peishwa  exclaimed,  ''  How  can 
I  resist  now!  I  am  surrounded!  General 
Doveton  is  at  Borhampore ;  you  are  at 
Metowla ;  Colonel  RusseU  at  Boorgham.  I 
am  enclosed."  After  some  ineffisctual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  delay,  in  the  hope  of  making 
better  terms,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
surrendered  to  the  British  government. 

Long  before  this  event  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  deprive  him  of  all  sovereignty,  and 
of  this  he  was  apprized  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
previously  to  his  surrender.  The  determina- 
tion was  just  and  wise.  The  perfidy  which 
had  marked  his  conduct,  and  the  inveterate 
hatred  which  he  had  displayed  towards  tiie 
British  power,  rendered  this  course  the  onlv 
one  consistent  with  prudence.  If,  indeed; 
additional  grounds  of  justification  were  re- 
quired, they  would  be  found  in  the  atrocious 
proceedings  in  which  he  had  been  implicated 
subsequently  to  his  attack  upon  the  British 
residency.  His  flight  had  been  a  career  of 
crime,  as  well  as  of  misfortune  and  snflPer- 
inff.  He  had  put  to  death  two  British  tra- 
▼cSlers  in  cold  blood,  and  comnutted  other  acts 
at  variance  with  the  usages  of  even  semi- 
civilized  nations.  None  but  himself  and  his 
coadjutors  in  crime  could  lament  his  fitlL 

The  governor-general  had  resolved  upon 
restoring  the  house  of  Sattara  to  sovereignty. 
The  motive  to  this  proceeding  was,  Uiat  the 
Sattara  lajah  was  tne  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  of  which  Sattara  was  re- 
garded as  the  capital.  The  peishwa  was  no- 
minally but  the  vicegerent  oi  the  rajah  of 
Sattara ;  he  received  the  dress  of  investiture 
from  his  hands,  and  rendered  some  other 
acknowledgments  of  dependency;  though 
practically  the  superior  had  been  the  slave 
and  prisoner  of  his  lieutenant.  A  portion  of 
territory  was  assigned  for  the  new,  or  rather 
revived,  state  of    Sattam,  and  prior  to  the 


surrender  of  the  peishwa  the  prince  had 
been  publicly  enthroned  with  much  cere- 
mony. With  the  exception  of  the  tract  of 
land  thus  appropriated,  the  peishwa's  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  British  territories, 
and  he  became  a  pensioner  upon  the  British 
government.  In  these  few  words  is  reoouited 
tiie  end  of  a  state  and  dynasty  which  had 
been  regarded  as  the  key-stone  ot  Mahratta 
power. 

The  life  of  Bmee  Rao,  its  last  head,  liad 
been  eventfuL  On  the  death  of  his  &tlier, 
his  brother  and  himself  were  alternately 
raised  to  the  musnud  and  dethroned,  as  rivi^ 

erties  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency.  Bajee 
M>  was  at  last  apparently  fixed  on  ihe  throne 
by  the  assistance  of  Sdndia;  but,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  and  his  ally  were  ddeated  bv 
Holkar,  and  Bajee  Bao  arrived  at  Bassein  &  fugi- 
tive and  a  wanderer.  Here  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  British  government,  by  whose  as- 
sistance he  was  restored  to  a  throne  of  some- 
what diminished  splendour  but  of  increased 
security.  The  magnitude  of  the  fevour  nught 
have  been  expected  to  attach  him  to  the 
interests  of  the  power  by  whom  it  was 
bestowed.  The  general  characteristic  of 
Oriental  potentates  is,  however,  intense  and 
unalloyed  selfishness,  and  the  peishwa's  con- 
duct afforded  an  instance,  not  an  exoepUon. 
His  character  was  marked  by  timidity,  his 
habits  were  those  of  the  grossest  sensuality, 
and  he  manifested  an  utter  destitution  of  all 
honourable  principle.  His  oowardioe  pro- 
bably led  him  to  suspect  the  intentions  of 
the  British  government  to  be  less  friendly 
towards  him  than  they  originally  were;  his 
debasinff  sensuality  led  to  the  encouragement 
of  despicable  parasites,  who  at  once  flattered 
and  ministered  to  his  vices;  «id  hia  total 
insensibility  to  those  principles  which  impose 
restraint  on  better  natures,  made  him  unsora- 
pulous  as  to  the  means  employed  for  aooom> 
plishing  his  ends.  From  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Gungadhur  Shastry,  his  coarse 
was  that  of  a  man  rushing  headlong  to  de- 
struction. In  addition  to  the  qualities  already 
mentioned  he  possessed  an  unusual  portion  cf 
blind  obstinacy,  which  was  eminently  dis- 
played in  the  tenadtv  with  which  he  dung 
to  his  wretched  fevourite,  Trimbuckjee 
Dunglia,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  him  as 
serriceable  a  minister  to  his  ambition  and 
revenge,  as  he  had  already  been  to  vices  of  a 
different  character.  By  this  mad  adhesion 
to  a  connection  as  dishonourable  as  its  object 
was  hopeless,  he  involved  himself  in  a  dispute 
with  the  British  government,  from  whicn  he 
escaped,  not  indeed  unharmed,  but  still  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  had  rsason  to  ex- 
pect  Although  the  result  of  this  attempt 
might  have  shown  him  the  felly  of  his  course;, 
he  repeated  the  error  which  had  deprived  his 
throne  of  a  portion  both  of  solidity  and 
splendour,  and  he  lost  alL  He  descended 
from  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  to  that  of  a 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  fereignen. 
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Two  points  in  the  arrangement  connected 
with  the  &11  of  the  peishwa  and  hie  territory 
appear  open  to  aerions  blame.  The  proyinon 
made  for  his  rapport  was  exorbitant ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  example  afforded  by  the  sons 
of  Tippoo  Sultan  most  unwise.  This  was  the 
error  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  goyemor- 
general's  views  on  the  subject  of  proTision  for 
the  deposed  prince  were  far  more  moderate. 
On  learning  that  overtures  had  been  received 
from  Bajee  Rao,  he  addressed  a  series  of  in- 
structions to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  one  of  which 
prescribed  that  the  amount  of  stipend  for  the 
peishwa's  maintenance  should  either  be  left 
open  for  the  decision  of  government,  or  fixed 
at  the  lowest  sum  adequate  to  support  him  in 
comfort  and  respectability.  These  instruo- 
tions  did  not  amve  till  uter  Bajee  Rao  had 
surrendered,  when  Sir  John  Malcohn,  having 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  was  no  longer 
able  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  governor-general, 
and  when  the  latter  could  not,  with  a  regard 
to  good  faith,  refuse  to  confirm  the  promises 
of  his  officer.  Sir  John  Malcolm  warmly  de- 
fended his  own  arrangement,  urging  that 
Bajee  Rao's  rabmiasion,  and  the  consequent 
termination  of  the  war,  might  be  regarded  as 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacrifices  which  he 
had  consented  to  make;  that  the  peishwa 
might  still  have  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
British  detachments  by  which  he  was  hemmed 
in,  maintaining  a  desultory  contest,  and  keep- 
ing alive  the  fiames  of  war ;  that  the  rarrender 
of  the  prince  in  the  manner  in  which  it  took 
place,  and  his  public  renunciation  of  sove- 
^igl^ty,  followed  by  his  march  through  the 
country  in  the  apparent  condition  of  a  prisoner, 
was  a  more  demrable  result  of  the  war,  and 
more  calculated  to  make  a  useful  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  and  on  the  peishwa's  late 
subjects,  than  his  capture  or  fitll  in  the  field, 
supposing  either  of  those  israes  probable.  In 
regard  to  the  large  pecuniaiy  provision,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  referred  to  precedent,  repre- 
sented the  improbability  of  a  smaller  sum 
being  accepted,  and  contended  that  it  was  not 
more  than  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the 
p^hwa,  nor  likely  to  be  employed  in  creating 
combinations  against  British  interests.  The 
governor-general,  however,  was  not  convinced. 
Recurring  to  the  subject  after  a  lapse  of  four 
years,  he  said,  "To  none  of  these  propositions 
could  I  give  my  assent ;  but,  as  already  stated, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  ratify  the  terms  actually 
made,  however  unaccordant  to  my  own  expec- 
tations." 

The  governor-general  was  not  answerable 
for  the  error  committed  in  this  respect,  and  he 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  honour  and  good  fiuth,  in 
surrendering  his  own  views,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  had  taken  place  without  his 
knowledge  or  concurrence.  For  the  error 
remaining  to  be  noticed  he  must  be  held 
accountable.  He  was  fiilly  aware  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  so  long 
as  a  nllying  point  remained  round  which 
association  threw  its  mystic  interest.    He  saw 


that  there  must  be  no  peishwa^  either  in  name 
or  in  feet;  for  if  there  were,  there  would  be 
no  peace  for  India.  He  wisely  determined, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  none;  but 
while  thus  depriving  Mahratta  intrigue  of  one 
nucleus,  he  raised  from  oblivion  and  neglect 
another.  All  the  reasons  which  counselled 
that  there  should  be  no  peishwa  pressed  with 
equal  cogency  against  the  revival  of  the  claims 
of  the  rajah  of  £ttara.  To  sever  the  usurping 
arm,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  long 
drooping  head  of  the  Mahratta  body,  was  not 
a  consistent  course  of  policy,  the  object  being 
to  destroy.  The  master  was  now  freed  frY>m 
the  domination  of  his  ambitious  servant*  and 
restored,  in  imagination  at  least*  to  the  place 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Mahratta 
league,  was  his  right.  It  is  not  desirable,  on 
general  principles,  to  disregard  the  claims  of 
rank  in  India,  even  in  cases  where  they  might 
be  annihilated  without  injustice.  For  the  s^e 
of  preserving  some  useful  gradations  in  society, 
as  well  as  to  cast  over  its  fhunework  a  cover- 
inff  of  grace  and  dignity,  it  is  expedient  to 
uphold  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth, 
where  the;^  can  be  upheld  without  producing 
private  injury  or  puolic  mischiefl  But  the 
re-organization  of  tne  sovereignty  of  the  rajah 
of  Sattara,  the  investment  of  that  personage 
with  territorial  dominion  andpower,  was  not 
of  this  harmless  character.  The  extent  of  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  him  was  indeed  small,  and 
the  political  power  very  strictly  limited;  but 
there  was  enough  to  afford  stimulus  to  the 
wild  visions  of  SUhratta  fencj.  The  throne 
of  Sevajee  was  restored,  and  though  it  could 
boast  little  of  either  power  or  splendour,  it 
was  to  the  Mahratta  what  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mussulman — a  source  of  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

The  wretched  person  whose  guilty  subser> 
vience  to  a  profligate  master  had  reduced  that 
master  from  a  sovereign  to  a  captive  was 
rendered  too  important*  by  the  extensive  mis- 
chief which  he  caused,  for  his  fete  to  be  a 
matter  of  indiffbrence.  When  the  army  of  the 
peishwa  broke  up,  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia  re- 
tired to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nassick,  where 
he  for  some  time  remained  concealed.  After 
an  attempt  to  make  terms  through  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  which  ended  in  nothing,  a  body  of 
horse  under  Captain  Swanston  was  detached 
from  a  distant  station,  the  selection  being 
made  with  a  view  to  avert  suspicion.  The 
detachment  marched  with  so  much  rapidity 
that  no  intelligence  of  their  approach  preceded 
them,  and  they  were,  consequently,  enabled  to 
surround  the  village  where  the  fugitive  lay. 
Trimbuckjee  was  reclining  on  a  cot  when  the 
gates  of  the  house  were  forced,  and  the  British 
troops  entered.  He  had  just  time  to  flv  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  and  conceal  him- 
self among  some  straw.  From  this  covert  he 
was  taken  without  any  resistance,  and  sent  to 
Tannah,  the  place  of  his  former  confinement. 
He  was  shortty  afterwards  sent  round  to  Ben- 
gal, and  lodged  in  the  fort  of  Chunar. 

The  peishwa  subdued  and  under  restraint^ 
2  o  2 
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Ilia  anny  dispened,  ftod  his  minion  and  evil 
genius,  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  once  more  a 
prisoner  to  the  Bntish  government*  the  fearful 
course  of  events,  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
treachery  of  the  court  of  Poona,  might  be 
regarded  as  brought  to  a  happy  termination. 
At  Nagpore  there  still  remained  much  to  be 
eflfected.  On  the  25th  of  June  the  new  rajah, 
a  child  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  solemnly 
placed  on  the  musnud.  But  his  place  was 
not  uncontested ;  for  Appa  Sahib  nad  some 
time  before  effected  his  escape.  As  in  most 
instances  of  the  like  nature,  there  appears  to 
have  been  considerable  deficiency  of  vigilance 
in  Uiose  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  prisoner 
in  security.  Apna  Sahib  soon  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  oand  of  adherents,  who  had 
anticipated  his  escape.  Flying  to  the  Mahadeo 
hills  till  fresh  numDera  continued  to  flock  to 
his  standard,  and  relying,  not  without  reason, 
upon  finding  a  puty  in  Nagpore  wutinff  to 
support  him,  he,  aner  a  time,  proceeded  to 
Chouragurh,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort 
without  resistance.  He  had  at  this  time  an 
agent  at  Borhampore  engaged  in  obtaining 
Arab  soldiers^  an  employment  at  which  Scin- 
dia*s  governor  in  that  city,  as  might  be 
expected,  connived.  Hie  desire  of  Appa 
Sahib  to  collect  an  army  was  opportunely 
favoured  by  the  dissolution  of  that  of  the 
peishwa.  In  addition  to  his  exertions  to  this 
end  in  other  places  he  maintained  a  oorre- 
spondenoe  with  his  connections  in  the  capital 
of  his  former  dominions.  These  laboured 
indefatigably  to  enrol  and  oiganise  bodies  of 
armed  adherents  in  the  interior,  wlule  they 
supplied  Appa  Sahib  with  money  for  the  col- 
lection and  payment  of  troops  on  the  frontier. 
Their  endeavours  were  further  directed  to 
undermine  the  fidelity  of  the  British  troops, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  they  were  suooessnil. 
So  alarming  were  the  various  indications  of 
active  hostility,  that  the  resident  felt  it  to  be 
necessary  to  apply  to  General  Doveton  and 
Colonel  Adams  for  reinforcements.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  October  a  combined  irruption 
of  different  columns  into  the  Mahadeo  hills, 
for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  Appa  Sahib, 
was  projected,  and  they  mov«l  accordingly. 
Appa  Sahib  then  fled,  escorted  bv  a  body  of 
horse  under  Cheetoo,  the  Pindame  chie(  but 
closely  pursued.  He  was  overtaken  near 
Asseeiigurh,  a  fortress  belonging  to  Scindia, 
and  would  probably  have  been  captured,  had 
not  a  part  of  the  garrison  sallied  out  to  his 
assistance. 

Asseeigurh  was  one  of  the  fortreeses  of 
which,  as  a  preoautionaxy  measure^,  tempo- 
nuy  possession  was  to  be  given  to  the  British 
government^  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Scindia  in  1817.  The  troops, 
however,  destined  for  its  occupation,  were 
wanted  in  another  quarter,  and  subsequently 
the  course  of  events  rendering  it,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  govemor-geneni,  unnecessary  to 
enforce  the  claim,  he  determined  to  relinquidi 
it.    Before  this  determination  was  communi- 


cated to  Scindia,  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar,  the  officer 
commanding  at  Asseergurh,  had  committed 
a  direct  act  of  hostility  by  firing  on  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Company's  troops  which  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  the  fort  in  moving  to  intercept 
the  peishwa.  This  was  not  afiowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  fulfilment  of  the  governor- 
general's  intention.  The  marquis  of  Hastings 
was  magnanimously  disposed,  and  he  caused 
an  intimation  to  be  given  to  Scindia,  that 
if  another  commandant  were  appointed  to 
Asseergurh,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar  should 
refuse  to  deliver  the  fortress,  the  place  should 
then  be  reduced  by  the  Company's  troops  and 
restored  to  Scindia  without  any  chaiige  for 
the  expense  of  the  siege.  At  Uiis  time  the 
^vemor-general  was  aware  that  Scindia  was 
m  friendly  correspondence  with  the  peiahw% 
and  that  such  correspondence  was  not  even 
denied.  But,  in  his  own  language,  "  no  more 
austere  tone  "  was  adopted  than  had  nreviously 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  British  govern- 
ment with  its  perfidious  all^.  "  Mj  soli- 
citude," said  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  '*  to 
bring  into  confidential  reliance  upon  us  a 
prince  whose  sovereignty  I  meant  to  uphold 
stood  upon  its  original  principle  of  policy.  Con- 
formably to  those  sentiments,  the  punishment 
of  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar  was  left  to  Sdndia's 
own  discretion."  The  ''discretion"  of  the 
treacherous  chief  was  exercised  in  forwarding 
orders  for  the  recall  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar  from 
his  command,  which  orders  even  the  governor- 
general  qualifies  by  the  word  "ostensible.'* 
Jeswunt  Rao  Lar  well  knew  the  precise  de- 
gree of  obedience  that  was  expected  to  these 
orders^  and  he  was  prepared  with  a  never- 
fitiling  supply  of  excuses  for  disregarding 
them.  The  commandant  was  aware  that  he 
was  wanted  at  his  post  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection which  he  had  constantly  afiordea  to 
the  Pindarries  when  harassed  by  the  British 
forces^  and  to  gratify  his  master  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  other  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
British  government  as  might  be  practicable. 
His  sally  for  the  benefit  of  Appa  Sahib  was  one 
of  those  acts  of  apparent  insubordination  but 
real  obedience.  His  conduct  in  this  instance 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Scindia,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  issue  out  such  orders  as  his 
connection  with  the  Company's  government 
required.  He  directed  that  Appa  Sahib  should 
be  given  up,  and  he  repeated  his  command 
for  the  immediate  appearance  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
Lar  at  Gwalior  to  account  for  his  contumacy. 
But  the  commandant  did  not  obey,  and  the 
govemor-ffeneral's  good  opinion  of  Scindia 
besan  at  length  to  give  way  before  the  invin- 
cible perverseness  of  that  chieftain's  servant. 
'  His  shuffling,"  says  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
combined  with  other  endeavours  of  Scindia 
at  this  juncture,  awakened  the  surmise  that 
there  was  more  of  active  duplicity  on  the  part 
of  the  Mahanyah  than  we  had  been  willing  to 
believe."  Under  the  influence  of  a  light  uiat 
had  just  broken  in  upon  the  govemar«eneral, 
or  at  least  had  but  just  been  acknowledged^ 
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different  corps  of  Britiali  troops  were  ordered 
to  close  upon  Aaaeergnrli  for  tlie  purpose  of 
reducing  it.  Scindia  pressed  strongly  that 
means  should  be  taken  for  the  punishment 
of  the  commandant  without  reducing  the 
fortress;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect 
tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  now  enter- 
tained bythe  governor-general  as  to  his  sin- 
cerity, llie  course  proposed  was,  in  the  view 
of  his  lordship),  and  it  may  be  added  must 
have  been  regarded  by  all  other  men,  as  so 
obviously  impracticable,  "  that  it  betrayed  an 
interest  in  whst  was  going  forward  beyond 
what  could  be  accounted  lor  by  the  simple 
repugnance  to  have  the  notion  of  the  fort's 
impregfnability  exploded."  This  experiment 
upon  the  credulity  or  the  moderation  of  the 
British  government  was  unsuccessful.  The 
siege  of  Asseergurh  was  determined  on,  and 
Scindia  was  required  to  iumish  a  body  of 
troops  to  aid  in  the  work.  This  he  could  not 
refuse  without  an  open  breach  of  his  engage- 
ments, and  the  required  aid  was  consequently 
furnished.  The  Mahratta,  however,  had  the 
satisfinotion  of  knowing  that  his  troops,  being 
cavalry,  could  be  of  little  service  in  the 
oondact  of  a  siege. 

The  force  assembled  against  Asseergurh  was 
under  the  command  of  Brigadieivgeneral 
Doveton,  who  arrived  in  the  vicinity  about 
the  middle  of  February,  1819.  He  was  re- 
inforced from  various  quarters,  and  on  the 
17th  of  March,  was  prepai^ed  to  undertake 
an  attack  upon  the  pettah.  Towards  a  just 
understanding  of  the  movements  for  the  re- 
daction of  the  place,  the  following  description 
of  it  by  Colonel  Blacker  will  be  found  service- 
able : — "  The  upper  fort»  in  its  matest  length 
from  west  to  east,  is  about  eleven  hundred 
yards,  and  in  its  extreme  breadth  from  north 
to  south  about  six  hundred ;  but  owing  to  the 
irr^:ularity  of  its  shape,  the  area  wiU  not  be 
found  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
square  yards.  It  crowns  the  top  of  a  detached 
hill  seven  hundred  and  fifty  foet  in  height, 
and  round  the  foot  of  the  wall  enclosing  the 
area  is  a  bluff  precipice,  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  so  well  scarped  as  to  leave  no  avenues 
of  ascent  except  at  two  places.  To  fortify 
these  has  therefore  been  the  principal  care  in 
constructing  the  upper  fort,  for  the  wall  which 
skirts  the  precipice  is  no  more  than  a  low 
curtain,  except  where  the  guns  are  placed  in 
battery.  This  is  one  of  the  few  hill  forts  pos- 
sessing an  abundant  supply  of  water  which  is 
not  commanded  within  common  range  ;  but  it 
folly  participates  in  the  common  disadvantage 
attending  similar  places  of  strength,  by  afford- 
ing cover  in  every  direction  to  the  approaches 
of  an  enemy,  through  the  numerous  ravines  bv 
which  its  inferior  ramifications  are  separated. 
In  one  of  these,  which  terminates  within  the 
upper  fort,  is  the  northern  avenue,  where 
the  hill  is  highest ;  and  to  bar  the  access  to 
the  place  at  that  point,  an  outer  rampart, 
containing  four  casemates  with  embrasures, 


eighteen  feet  high,  as  many  thick,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  crosses  it  fivm 
one  part  of  the  interior  wall  to  another, 
where  a  re-entering  angle  is  formed  by  the 
works.  A  sallyport  of  extraordinary  con- 
struction descends  through  the  rock  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity,  and  is  easily  blocked 
on  necessity  by  dropping  down  materials  at 
certain  stages  which  are  open  to  the  top.  The 
principal  avenue  to  the  fort  is  on  the  south- 
west side,  where  there  is  consequently  a 
double  line  of  works  above;  the  lower  of 
which,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  runs  along 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  precipice,  and  the  en- 
trance passes  through  five  gateways  by  a  steep 
ascent  of  stone  steps.  The  masonry  here  is 
uncommonly  fine,  as  the  natural  impediments 
are  on  this  side  least  difficult;  and  on  this 
account  a  third  line  of  works,  called  the  lower 
fort,  embraces  an  inferior  branch  of  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  pettah.  The  wall  is 
about  thirtv  feet  in  height,  with  towers ;  and 
at  its  northern  and  southern  extremities  it 
ascends,  to  connect  itself  with  the  upper 
works.'  The  pettah,  which  is  by  no  means 
large,  has  a  partial  wall  on  the  southern  side, 
where  there  is  a  gate  :  but  in  other  quarters 
it  is  open,  and  surrounded  by  ravines  and  deep 
hollows  extending  for  in  every  direction." 

The  force  assigned  to  the  attack  on  the 
pettah  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  midnight 
on  the  17th  of  March,  and  to  move  a  short 
time  afterwards.  The  column  of  attack,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fraser,  of  the 
Royal  Scots,  consisted  of  five  companies  of 
that  regiment,  the  flank  companies  of  his 
Majesty's  80th  and  67th  foot  and  of  the 
Madras  European  regiment,  five  companies  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  12th  Madras  native 
infantry,  and  a  detail  of  sappers  and  miners. 
The  reserve,  under  Major  Daliymple,  of  his 
Majesty's  80th,  was  composed  of  the  com- 
panies of  that  regiment  not  employed  in  the 
column  of  attack,  one  company  of  the  King's 
67th,  one  of  the  Madras  European  regiment, 
and  nine  companies  of  native  infantry  from  the 
first  battalion  of  the  7th  regiment,  the  first 
battalion  of  tiie  twelfth  and  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  17th,  with  detachments  from  the 
2nd  and  7th  Madras  native  cavalry,  and  four 
horse-artillery  guns.  The  attacking  column 
advanced  along  a  nullah  running  paridlel  to  the 
works  on  the  southern  side,  tilC  arriving  with- 
in a  convenient  distance  of  the  pettah,  they 
made  a  rush  for  the  gate,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  it.  The  reserve,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
two  parties,  occupied  points  in  the  nullah  by 
which  the  column  of  attack  advanced,  and  in 
another  running  parallel  sufficiently  near  to 
allow  of  them  rendering  eventual  support.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  had  been  directed  to  distract 
the  enemy's  attention  by  operations  on  the 
northern  side,  and  the  duty  was  performed  by 
a  force  composed  of  the  3rd  cavalnr,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  6th  regiment  Madras  native 
infantry,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  14fcfa, 
the  first  battalion  of  the  8th  regiment  of  Bom- 
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bay  native  in&otry,  nx  liowitsan,  and  two 
hone-artillery  guns.  The  town  was  carried 
yery  expeditiously,  and  with  small  loss,  the 
troops  Binding  immediate  cover  in  the  streets. 

In  course  of  the  day  a  battery  for  six  light 
howitsers  was  completed  on  the  pettah,  and 
directed  against  the  lower  fort.  On  the  niffht 
of  the  19th  of  March,  the  enemy  made  a  sally 
upon  one  of  the  British  po8t%  which  was  con- 
siderably advanced,  bnt  were  soon  repulsed. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  night  a  battery  for 
eight  heavy  guns  was  completed.  On  the  20th 
at  daybresJL  its  fire  opened,  and  by  the  even- 
ing had  effected  a  formidable  breach  in  the 
lower  fort»  besides  inflicting  serious  injury  on 
some  of  ihe  upper  works.  On  that  evening 
the  enemy  made  another  sally  into  the  pettah, 
and  gained  the  main  street.  They  were  re- 
pnlsM,  but  the  success  was  accompanied  by 
the  loss  of  Colonel  Fiaser,  who  fell  in  the  act 
of  rallying  his  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  an  accidental  explosion  in  the  rear  of  the 
breaching-battery  proved  &tal  to  two  native 
officers  and  about  a  hundred  men.  The  dis- 
aster did  not  extend  to  the  battery,  ^hioh 
continued  firing  with  good  effect.  In  the 
afternoon  a  mortar-battery  was  completed,  and 
some  shells  thrown  finom  it.  For  several  days 
little  occurred  deservinff  report,  except  the 
erection,  on  the  night  or  the  24tii,  of  another 
battery,  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the 
left  of  the  breaching-battery.  Two  other  bat- 
teries were  subsequently  erected,  one  on  the 
south  side,  to  breach  in  a  second  place  the 
lower  fort;  the  other  designed  to  silence  a 
large  gun  on  the  north-east  bastion  of  the 
upper  fort.  On  the  29th  two  batteries  were 
constructed  for  an  attack  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  fort. 

On  the  following  mominff  the  enemy  aban- 
doned the  lower  fort,  which  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  British  troops.  The  batteries 
whicn  had  been  solely  directed  against  the 
lower  fort  were  now  msanped,  and  the  suns 
removed  from  the  pettah  into  the  place  v^ch 
their  fire  had  reduced.  In  the  situation  which 
had  been  gained,  the  firing  against  the  upper 
fort  was  speedily  resumed  from  various  bat- 
teries, aided  by  others  below.  This  continued 
for  several  days^  and  so  many  shot  had  been 
fired  that  a  deficiency  began  to  be  feared,  and 
a  reward  was  offered  by  the  besiegers,  for 
bringing  back  to  the  camp  the  shot  previously 
expended.  This  expedient  stimulatinff  the 
activity  of  the  hordes  of  followers  which  hover 
about  an  eastern  camp,  succeeded  in  producing 
an  abundant  and  seasonable  supply.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  siege  were  vigorously  pursued 
till  the  5th  of  April,  when  Jeswnnt  Bao  Lar 
expressed  a  wish  to  negotiate.  Some  inter- 
course took  place,  but  Sie  efforts  of  the  be- 
siegers, so  nr  from  being  slackened,  were 
increased.  On  the  8th  Jeswunt  Bao  Lar 
repaired  to  General  Boveton's  head-quarters, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  terms,  but  in  vain ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  British  party 
took  possession  of  the  upper  fort,  the  garrison 


into  the  pettah,  and  ponding 
their  matchlocks  in  a  square  of  British  troops 
fonned  for  their  reception. 

Thus  terminated  a  siege,  occupying  much 
time,  occasioning  a  vast  expenditure  of  mate- 
rials^ attended  with  severe  loss  to  the  besi^gers^ 
and  which,  when  conquered,  was  not  to  be 
retained  by  the  government  under  which  they 
fought,  but  to  be  given  up  to  Scindia.  Hie 
deceitful  chieftain  was  not,  however,  destined 
to  enjoy  the  prize.  It  was  known  that  Biyee 
Bao  had  deposited  in  Asseeigurh  jewels  of 
(pneat  value,  and  the  commandant  was  required 
to  produce  them.  He  averred  that  they  had 
beoi  returned  to  the  depositor;  but  this  oeing 
disbelieved,  he  was  compelled,  by  a  threat  of 
sequestrating  his  own  property  till  the  jewels 
were  produced,  to  exhibit  the  peishwa's  receipt 
acknowledging  their  return.  This  document 
was  contamed  in  a  casket,  in  which  an  officer 
who  stood  by  discerned  a  paper  in  Scindia's 
handwriting.  The  recognition  of  it  excited 
such  visible  confusion  in  the  commandant,  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  seise  the  casket 
and  examine  its  contents.  From  the  examina- 
tion, and  from  the  subsequent  admission  of 
Jeswunt  Bao  Lar,  it  appeared  that  Scindia 
had  not  only  directed  the  commandant  to 
afford  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  Bijee 
Bao,  but  had  also  instructed  him  not  to  sur- 
render the  fortress  in  accordance  with  the 
public  orders  issued,  but  to  maintain  posses 
sion  of  it  as  long  as  practicable.  Upon  ihia 
discovery,  the  governor-general  determined 
most  properly  to  punish  Scindia's  duplicity  by 
retaining  Asseergurh.  This  was  notified  to 
the  chief  by  the  British  resident,  who  placed 
in  his  highness's  hands  the  documentary  evi- 
dence obtained  in  Asseergurh  of  his  perfidy. 
The  communication  was  accompaniea  by  an 
assurance  that,  in  consideration  of  more  up- 
right conduct  in  future,  the  past  would  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  This  assurance  was  pro- 
perly given,  seeing  that  no  hostile  measures 
were  meditated.  But  on  this,  as  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  the  unbounded  confidence  in 
men's  good  intentions  which  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain, 
broke  forth.  <' Since  that  period,"  said  his 
lordship,  "he  has  experienced  a  continued 
series  of  benefits  and  services,  which  I  believe 
him  to  have  appreciated  justly  ! " 

With  the  foil  of  Asse^gurh  ends  the  Mah- 
ratta  war.  The  elements  of  combustion  had 
been  long  in  preparation,  but  they  exploded 
to  the  total  ruin  of  some  of  those  who  had 
aided  in  ooUecting  the  materials  or  in  firing 
the  trains,  and  to  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
comfiture of  all.  The  Mahratta  confedeiaoy 
was  dissolved,  and  while  some  of  its  members 
were  permitted  to  retain  a  contracted  power, 
two  main  limbs  had  been  mthlesdy  lopped 
away ;  the  peishwa  was  a  prisoner,  and  the 
rajiJ^  of  Nagpore  a  homeless  fogitive.  The 
latter  escaped  from  Asseeigorh,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  fiftkeer,  to  Berhampore.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Lahore,  where  he  took  up  his 
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reddenoe,  receiviDg  a  trifling  allowuioe  from 
Rnnjeet  Singh. 

The  PincUrries,  whote  iwmges  were  the 
origiiuJ  cftoee  of  the  military  preparations 
uadertaken  by  the  marqiiiB  of  HaebngSi  and 
vho,  with  the  Tariona  members  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  oonfederaoy,  had  divided  the  attention  of 
the  gOTemment  and  its  army,  have  made  little 
figure  in  the  narrative  of  the  war.  They  were, 
in  tmth,  despicable  enemies,  and  afforded  little 
rotm  to  their  oonqaerors  for  exhibiting  the 
higher  qoalifications  of  the  military  art.  Ra- 
pidity of  movement  was  all  that  was  required 
in  the  oontest  with  them.  Wherever  the 
British  arms  were  turned  they  were  suooess- 
liil ;  and  the  miserable  adventurer^  who  had 
reodved  protection  prinoipally  from  Sdndia 
and  Holkar,  were  left  without  resource. 
Driven  from  the  lands  which  they  had  ac- 
quired, either  by  Ibroe  or  concession,  they 
sought  in  vain  for  a  place  of  security  lor  their 
families  and  effects.  JPressed  on  every  quarter 
by  the  British  detachments,  a  large  portion 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair;  numbers 
reUoauished  their  homes^  fled  into  the  juuffle^ 
and  there  perished  nuserably.  Many  died  by 
the  hands  of  the  village  population,  whose 
vengeance  was  everywhere  roused  by  the  re- 
membrance of  their  former  cruelties.  Others 
fell  in  rencontres  with  regular  troops.  Some 
of  the  leaders  sought  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
querors, and  among  them  Kurreem  Khan. 
Uheetoo's  horde  survived  rather  longer  than 
the  rest,  but  it  suflbred  severely  in  several 
abortive  attempts  to  enter  Guzerat,  and  was 
completely  broken  up  in  trying  to  gain  its  old 
lodgment  on  the  NerbuddsL  Cheetoo  and  his 
son  then  went  te  Bhopal,  with  the  intention 
of  submitting ;  but,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  abandoned  tiieir  design,  and,  as  has 
been  seen,  fled  to  the  Mahadeo  hills,  where 
theyjoinedAppa  Sahib.  At  Asseergurh  they 
parted,  and,  soon  after  separating,  Cheetoo 
met  a  most  appropriate  end,  being  slain  in  the 
junffles  by  a  tiger.  His  son  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  government,  and  was  indebted 
to  its  bounty  for  the  means  of  life.  The  anni- 
hilation of  these  miscreants,  as  a  distinct  and 
recognised  body,  was  complete.  A  large  por- 
tion perished,  and  those  who  preserved  life 
settied  down  into  more  lawful  occupations. 
The  sound  policy  of  their  suppression  is  un- 
questionable, and  the  marquis  of  Hastings 
deserves  eminent  pnuse  for  having  performed  a 
dui^  which  had  been  neglected  bv  former  rulers. 

The  termination  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pin- 
darrie  war  dosed  the  more  glorious  and  more 
brilliant  portion  of  the  administration  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings.  A  few  events^  however, 
some  of  them  occurring  anterior  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  and  some  of  them  at  a 
subsequent  period,  call  for  brief  notice.  With 
Oude  the  marquis  of  Hastings  had  various 
transactions^  principally  financial.  He  bor- 
rowed huge  sums  of  the  vixier,  and  extin- 
guished part  of  the  debt  by  a  transfer  of  some 
of  the  territories  acquired  by  the  results  of 


the  war  with  Nepaul.  On  the  death  of  Saadut 
Ali,  which  occurred  while  the  marquis  of 
Hastiuffs  administered  the  British  government^ 
his  lordship  advised  the  new  vixier  to  assume 
the  titie  without  reference  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Mogul  emperor ;  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  ruler  of  Oude  completed  his  renun- 
ciation of  dependence,  by  assuming,  on  the 
like  advice,  the  tiUe  of  king. 

Ceylon  was  not  at  this  time  under  the 
government  of  the  East-India  Company,  but 
its  history  cannot  with  propriety  be  separated 
from  that  of  British  India.  Whilst  the  go- 
vernment of  the  oontinental  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  East  were  engaged  in  the 
wars  which  have  occupied  so  laige  a  part  of 
the  present  chapter,  the  goveror  of  Ceylon 
had  to  contend  with  disaffection  in  the  eon- 

auered  kingdom  of  Candy.  The  disturbances 
lere  possess  no  features  of  interest  to  warrant 
a  detailed  relation.  It  is  enough  to  notice 
their  occurrence^  and  to  state  tlmt  they  were 


•turning  to  the  government  of  the  marquis 
of  Hastings,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  affitir 
of  veiy  questionable  character  cannot,  wi^- 
out  a  violation  of  fidelity,  be  passed  over.  A 
mercantile  house,  trading  under  the  firm  of 
William  Palmer  and  Co.,  had  engaged  in 
transactions  with  the  government 
of  the  Kixam.  A  large  part  of  the  alleged 
transaotions  were  invMved  in  mysteiy,  and 
the  claims  of  the  house  were  distributed  in  a 
variety  of  accounts  which  no  human  ingenuity 
could  render  intelligible.  Unfortunately,  an 
intimate  connection  of  the  governor-general 
became  a  partner  in  this  finn,  and  wough 
his  influence  the  sanction  of  government  was 
obtained  to  the  establishment,  by  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Co.,  of  a  commerdal  house  at 
Hyderabad,  and  to  its  engaging  in  transaotions 
which  without  such  sanction  would  have  been 
contraiy  to  law.  The  transactions  which  took 
place  under  the  authority  of  government  were 
mixed  up  with  others,  which  if  thev  ever  had 
any  real  existence,  were  undoubtedly  illegal ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  mercantile  charges^  and 
charges  for  interest  at  enormous  ratM^  a  vast 
balance  was  shown  to  be  due  to  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Co.  This,  upon  the  strength  of 
the  permission  granted  tnem,  thejr  expected 
to  recover  through  the  interposition  of  the 
British  government,  notwithstanding  a  part  of 
the  transactions  out  of  which  the  alleged 
balance  arose  took  place  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  grant  of  such  permission. 

The  marquis  of  Hastings  was  not  personally 
interested  in  this  attack  upon  the  treasurv  of 
the  nizam.  No  human  power  could  possibly 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  countenance  such 
transactions  for  his  own  benefit.  In  his 
character  the  sordid  vices  had  no  place.  No 
man  could  be  more  free  from  the  desire  of 
employing  the  imfiuence  of  his  high  station  in 
advandng  his  own  fortune.  Unhappily  there 
were  persons  around  him  whose  appetite  for 
wealth  was  greater,  and  their  morsl  taste  lew 
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scrupiiloiu.  Orer  the  marquis  of  HastiDga 
the  feelings  of  domestic  and  social  attachment 
exercised  an  influence  unbounded  even  by  a 
regard  to  his  own  honour ;  and,  to  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  others,  he  lent  himself  to  schemes 
of  acquisition  which  he  would  have  spumed 
¥dth  indignant  contempt  if  proposed  for  his 
own  advantage.  He  defended  the  transactions 
of  the  house  of  Pahner  and  Co.  when  suo- 
oessful  defence  was  obviously  impracticable, 
and  so  zealously,  that  he  even  forgot  his  own 
dignity  by  descending  to  insult  the  authorities 
ftt  home,  who  expressed  a  decided  and  becom- 
ing disapprobation  of  his  conduct  in  this  re- 
Bj^d,  Greedy  of  distinction,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  measure  of  desire,  the  marquis  of 
Hailtings,  in  this  unhappy  affiur,  sacrificed  his 
reputation,  which  he  valued  beyond  all  things, 
to  the  passion  of  others  for  amassing  wealth — 
a  passion  in  which  he  did  not  participate,  and 
by  the  indulgence  of  which  he  was  to  gain 
nothing.  "The  transaction,"  says  a  writer 
by  whom  it  has  been  recorded,  "  recalls  the 
early  crusades  which  had  been  made  against 
the  coffers  of  Asiatic  princes,  and  tarnishes 
the  administration  of  a  distinguished  noble- 
man, who  appears  to  have  been  made  the 
dupe  of  designing  men,  in  the  prosecution 
of  unsanctioned,  if  not  unlawful,  specula- 
tions." 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  ought  not  to  dose  with 
such  a  transaction  as  this.  Happily,  by  once 
more  recurring  to  the  early  part  of  it,  an 
event  is  presented  for  notice  on  which  the 
mind  may  dwell  with  unmixed  gratification. 
The  marquis  of  Hastings  was  not  its  author 
or  mover,  but  its  occurrence  sheds  grace  and 
splendour  on  the  period  of  his  government. 
Immediately  after  the  extension  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  by  the  Prince  Regent,  it  was  au- 
thoritatively announced  that  £s  Royal  High- 
ness, "having  taken  into  consideration  the 
eminent  services  which  have  been  rendered  to 
the  empire  by  the  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East-India  Company,  had  been 
pleased  to  order  that  fifteen  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  said  service,  holding 
commissions  from  his  Majesty  not  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel^  may  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Knights  Commanders,"  in 
addition  to  the  number  belonging  to  his 
Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces  previously  no- 
minated. In  the  event  of  future  wars,  the 
number  of  fifteen  was  to  be  subject  to  increase. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  declared,  that  certain 
officers  of  the  East-India  Company  should  be 
eligible  to  be  appointed  Knights  Companions, 
in  consideration  of  eminent  services. 

The  measure  of  royal  fiivour  announced  in 
the  ordinance  was  subseqnentiy  exceeded  by 
the  elevation  of  Sir  David  Ochteriony  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross,  the  first 
class  of  the  order.  He  was  invested  by  the 
marquis  of  Hastings  at  Terwah,  during  the 


Mahratta  war,  with  great  pomp^  sod  hia  lord* 
ship's  words  on  the  occasion  well  deserve  to 
be  remembered: — *'Toa  have  obHteratad  a 
distinction  painfbl  lor  the  officers  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  and  you  have  opened 
the  door  for  your  brotiieia  in  anns  to  a  reward 
which  their  recent  display  d  exalted  spirit 
and  invindblo  intrepioity  proves  could  not 
be  more  deservedly  extended  to  the  offioen 
of  any  army  on  earth."  Many  inatanoes  haw 
since  oconned  of  the  attainment  of  the  like 
honour  by  efflcers  of  the  East-India  OompaD/a 
service. 

The  marquis  of  Hastings  quitted  the  goven- 
ment  of  India  on  the  9tii  of  January,  1828, 
after  an  administration  distinguished  hj  its 
unusual  length,  but  far  more  by  the  briuimt 
success  of  the  extensive  military  operatims 
which  had  been  undertaken,  and  brought  to 
a  prosperous  conclusion, — by  the  additxnia 
made  to  the  strength  and  soliditv  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  East, — ^the  moreaMd 
respect  secured  to  its  anthority,--Huid  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  people  ci  India>  in 
dispersing  the  hordes  of  marauders  and  mnr^ 
derers  by  whom  the  oountry  was  oveiTun,  and 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace,  order,  and 
good  government.  Notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplied and  difficult  military  aflairs  wbith 
engaged  his  mind,  his  lordship  had  directed 
his  attention  with  success  to  various  questiens 
connected  with  the  civil  administration  of  the 
empire,  more  especially  the  oomplioated  sub- 
ject of  revenue. 

In  narrating  the  more  prominent  acts  d  the 
marquis  of  Hastings,  his  errors  have  neither 
been  concealed  nor  palliated ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  great  and  momentous  ques- 
tions of  state  policy  which  circumstanoee 
pressed  upon  him,  he  well  understood  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  was  not  slow  to 
pursue  them.  He  followed  the  P^icv  of  his 
great  predeoessor,  the  Bfarquis  Wellealey — 
higher  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  an  oocii* 
pant  of  the  same  elevated  station ;  and  it 
may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation,  that,  ex- 
cepting the  BCarquis  Wellesley,  no  governor* 
general  of  India  ever  did  so  much  fi>r  the  con- 
solidation of  the  British  empire,  or  for  the 
glory  of  the  British  name  there.  His  greatest 
filling  was  excessive  vanity,  and  to  this  he 
too  firequentiv  sacrificed  re«l  dignity  of  cha- 
racter. In  the  private  relations  of  life  he  was 
generous  and  confiding,  and  from  this  cause 
sprang  some  of  his  ffreatest  emnrs.  But 
lamentable  as  were  the  &lings  and  weaknesses 
which  in  him  marred  a  noble  nature— painful 
as  it  is  to  witness  their  constant  recurrence  to 
darken  the  brightest  moments  of  his  career, 
the  desire  at  its  dose  is  to  ibi^  them,  and 
to  fix  the  mind  exclusively  on  the  ffreat  and 

florious  recollections  which  surround  his  name, 
lis  services  must  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude— his  achievements  recorded  with 
pride. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

MB.  OAHimra  APPOINTID  OOyBRVOB-OnrXBAL,  but  BBPLAOBD  BT  LOBD  11CRBB8T— THBBATIV'' 

nre  abfiot  ov  atvaibb  in  burmah— histobioal  bkbtoh  ov  that  xmpibb— disputbs 

BBTWKXN  OOXPANT  AND  BUBICBSB— MISSIOIT  OV  OOLONBL  8TMI8— INSOLSNT  DBlfAlTDB  OF 
TBI  BUBKK8B— AVFAIB  OF  THB  IBLAim  OF  SHAPOOBBK — OOXMEKOBmNT  OF  H0STILITTE8— 
DBOLABATIOK  OF  WAB— OAFTUBB  OF  BANOOON— AOTION  AT  KBUfRNDIVB— FB0OBBS8  OF 
THB  WAB — BUO0BSBB8  AND  BBVBB8BS— NBOOTIATIONS  FOB  FBAOB— BBSUIfFTION  OF  H08TI- 
LrmS— FB00BEDIN08  IN  PBOU— TBBMINATION  OF  THB  WAB— ^RKATT  WITH  BIAM— MDTIHT 
AT  BABBAOKPOBB— 8IB0B  AND  OAPTUBE  OF  BHUBTPOBB— TRBATT  WITH  KINO  OF  OUDB— 
ABBANOBXBNTB  WITH  NAOPOBB— LOBD  AMHBBST  BBTUBNS  TO  BUBOPB. 


Whbn  the  marquis  of  Hastings  detemuned 
to  retire  from  the  government  of  India,  Mr. 
Oanning^  then  at  the  height  of  his  sparkling 
reputation,  was  appointed  tosuooeed  him.  He 
aooepted  the  appointment ;  bat,  great  as  were 
both  the  dignity  and  the  emolument,  it  was  not 
entirely  accordant  with  Mr.  Canning's  wishes. 
An  unexpected  event  made  a  sudden  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  political  world  at  home. 
The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry 
opened  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  newly-appointed  goTemor-general,  and  he 
dedlned  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently be«i  callM.  Lord  Amherst  was  there- 
upon selected  as  the  suooessor  of  the  marquis 
of  Hastings.  His  lordship  arrived  at  Gal- 
outtaon  thelst  of  August,  1828,  some  months 
after  his  predecessor  had  quitted  the  seat  of 
government;  the  office  of  governor-general 
having,  in  the  intermediate  period,  been  exer- 
cised by  Mr.  Adam,  the  second  member  of 
oounoil. 

Like  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  Lord  Am- 
herst found  himself  the  inheritor  of  disputes 
of  oonrnderable  standing,  which  time  had 
ripened  to  a  fulness,  just  bursting  into  war. 
The  Bnrman  empire  was  the  quarter  where 
the  coming  storm  was  gathering.  That  em- 
pire had  iMen  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
states,  which  at  no  distant  period  had  a  dis- 
tinct political  existence.  One  of  them,  Ava, 
appears  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  Peffu.  This  relation 
was  after  a  time  inverted.  The  Burmans, 
who  inhabited  Ava,  revolted,  and  subsequently 
subjected  Pegu  to  their  dominion.  This  state 
of  thinffs,  however,  was  not  permanent.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  scale 
was  again  turned.  After  a  war  attended  by 
much  bloodshed,  and  marked  by  acts  of  (pneat 
ferocity,  the  Peguers  followed  up  a  series  of 
successes  by  obtaining  possession  of  Ava,  the 
Burman  capital,  with  its  sovereign  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  &mily.  The  entire  subju- 
gation of  the  country  succeeded. 

The  duration  of  the  Peguer  dominion  was 
short  A  man,  named  Alompra^  of  obscure 
birth,  and  who  commenced  warfare,  it  is  said, 
at  the  head  of  only  one  hundred  followers, 
roused  his  countrymen  to  resist  the  invaders, 


and,  after  defeating  bodies  of  the  Pegu  force  in 
several  actions,  marched  suddenly  upon  the 
capital,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  upon  his  ap- 
proach^ rose  and  expelled  the  strangers.  This 
happened  towards  tne  dose  of  the  year  1758. 
In  the  following  year,  an  army  and  a  fleet  of 
boats  sent  by  Sie  Peguers  against  Ava  were 
totally  defeated  by  ^ompra.  The  war  oon- 
tinned  for  some  years,  and  the  Peguers  were 
assisted  by  the  French  from  Pondiofaerry; 
but  victory  continued  to  follow  the  standm 
of  Alompra.  Hie  capital  of  Pegu  surrendered 
to  his  arms,  and  though,  in  a  revolt  which 
followed,  the  Burman  viceroy  was  expelled, 
the  presence  of  Alompra  speedily  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection,  and  gave  increased  stabi- 
lity  to  his  rule.  Alompra  reigned  but  eight 
years,  but  in  that  time  he  laid  the  basis  of  a 
great  power,  enlarged  at  later  p«riods  by  tbe 
acquisition  of  considerable  territory  on  tho 
Tenasserim  coast  at  the  expense  of  Siam,  bjrthe 
subjugation  of  Arracan,  previously  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  annexation  of  Manipur,  and 
the  transfer  of  Assam  to  a  Burman  chiet 

Although  the  British  government  had  given 
the  rising  power  of  the  Burmese  no  cause  for 
offence,  it  was  invariably  treated  by  them  with 
great  haughtiness  and  injustice.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Alompra^  acts  of  violence  were 
perpetrated  on  the  Company's  servants,  and 
appear  to  have  passed  nnresented.  In  1794, 
some  robbers  nom  Arracan  having  taken 
refuge  in  the  British  district  of  Chittagong, 
the  Burman  prince,  without  any  demand  <^ 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitives,  or  any  previous 
notice,  marched  a  body  of  five  thousand  men 
into  the  Company's  territories^  supported  by 
a  reserve  of  twenty  thousand  on  the  border. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Burman  general  sent  a 
letter  to  the  British  judge  sod  magistrate, 
declaring  that  he  should  not  withdraw  until 
the  delinouents,  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  had 
entered  the  British  territorities,  were  given 
up  to  him ;  and  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his 
position  by  stockades.  A  military  force,  under 
General  Brskine,  being  despatched  from  Cal- 
cutta^  some  communication  took  place  between 
the  commanders  of  the  two  armies;  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Burmese  with- 
drew, upon  an  understanding  that  the  subject 
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of  complmiot  ahoald  bo  sabaequently  investi- 
gated. The  alleged  robbers  were  siven  over 
to  the  Barmese  for  punishment^— a  »te  whioh 
they  probably  deserved ;  bnt  the  oonoession, 
after  so  atrodons  a  violation  of  national  rights, 
was  neither  dignified  nor  wise ;  it  served  only 
to  feed  the  arroganoe  of  the  Barmese  autho- 
rities, and  to  induoe  a  belief  that  the  surrender 
of  the  criminals  was  to  be  attributed  to  fear  of 
the  oonsequenoes  of  a  refusaL  A  mission  to 
Ava,  under  Colonel  Svmee,  followed,  but  it  did 
Dot  assist  the  Britian  government  in  making 
any  progress  in  the  &vour  or  confidence  of  the 
Burmese. 

The  ill  feeling  which  existed  was  kept  alive 
by  the  excursions  of  a  oonaderable  body  of 
refiigees  from  Arracan,  who,  on  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  country  by  the  Barman  power, 
had  fled  into  Chittagong.  These  persons  made 
occasional  sallies  into  the  Burmese  territories 
fer  purposes  of  plunder  or  revenge.  In  1811, 
a  more  regular  and  formidable  movement  was 
directed  against  the  usurping  authority  in 
Arracan,  but  it  ended  in  tne  defeat  of  uiose 
by  whom  it  was  undertaken,  and  their  return 
to  their  retreat  in  the  British  dominions.  To 
exonerate  the  British  government  from  the 
suspicion  of  participating  in  these  attempts, 
or  of  affording  them  any  degree  of  encourage- 
ment, another  mission  was  determined  on,  and 
Captain  Canning  was  despatched  to  Ava  to 
afford  explanatioiL  The  British  envov,  how- 
ever, did  not  reach  the  place  of  his  destined 
duties.  He  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond 
Bangoon,  and,  after  being  exposed  to  much 
both  of  insult  and  danger,  returned  to  Bengal. 
The  Company's  government  then  took  active 
measures  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  any 
hostile  excursions  from  its  territories  into 
those  occupied  by  the  Burmese;  but  the  re- 
fusal to  give  up  the  parties  who  had  been 
engaged  in  those  which  had  previously  taken 
place  was  regarded  by  the  court  of  Ava  as  an 
unpardonable  offence.  After  an  interval  of 
two  years'  tranquillity  on  the  frontier,  the 
surrender  of  these  persons  was  formally  de- 
manded in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  rajah  of 
Ramree  to  the  magistrate  of  Chittagong.  The 
marquis  of  Hastings  thereupon  addresaed  a 
letter  to  the  Burmese  sovereign,  explaining 
that  the  British  government  could  not,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
deliver  up  those  who  had  sought  its  protec- 
tion; that  the  existing  tranquillity,  and  the 
improbaUlity  of  the  renewal  of  disturbances, 
rendered  the  demand  particularly  unseason- 
able; and  that  whilst  the  vigihince  of  the 
British  officers  should  be  directed  to  prevent 
and  punish  any  enterprise  against  the  province 
of  Arracan,  it  could  lead  to  no  advantageous 
result  to  either  state  to  agitate  the  question 
of  the  delivery  of  the  insurgents  any  further. 
The  Burmese  government  not  returning  to 
the  agitation  of  the  question,  the  governor- 
general  was  led  somewhat  injudiciously,  but 
in  perfect  accordance  with  lus  character,  to 
conclude  that  there  was  no  reason  for  saspeot- 


ing  the  existence  or  oontemplation  of  any 
hostile  design  on  the  part  of  that  government; 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  oondosion  he 
countermanded  some  orders  for  extended 
preparations  of  defence  issued  under  the 
influence  of  the  apprehension  excited  by  the 
demand. 

A  few  months  dissolved  the  illnsioB.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war  a  seoond 
letter  was  received  from  the  rajah  of  BamrBe^ 
demanding  from  the  British  government^  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Burmese  soverdgn,  the  oesaion 
of  Kamoo,  Chittagong,  Moorshedabad,  and 
Dacca,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  ancie&t 
dependencies  of  Arracan,  then  part  of  the 
Burmese  dominions,  and  threatening  hoBtalides 
in  case  of  refdsaL  The  answer  of  the  gover- 
nor-general was  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  letter 
were  written  by  order  of  the  king,  it  waa  to 
be  lamented  that  persons  utterly  incompetent 
to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  British  power  in 
India  had  ventured  to  practise  on  tne  jodg- 
ment  of  so  dignified  a  sovereign;  but  that  the 
governor-general's  respect  for  his  Majee^  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  the  belief  that  the  rajah 
of  Bamree  had,  for  some  unworthy  purpose  of 
his  own,  assumed  the  tone  of  insoloice  and 
menace  adopted  in  the  letter  without  autho- 
rity firom  the  king,  and  that  the  proceeding 
would  experience  luis  Majesty's  just  displeaeare. 
Here  the  matter  rested.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  the  answer  of  the  governor-general,  and 
whether  the  letter  was  a  mere  idle  menace 
not  intended  to  be  followed  up,  or  that  the 
splendid  successes  of  the  British  arms  in 
central  India  was  thought  to  render  silenoe 
the  most  expedient  course,  or  that  the  Bur- 
mese government  found  sufficient  employment 
in  the  reduction  of  Assam,  and  in  the  oonfliet 
of  domestic  politics,  must  be  matter  for  con- 
jecture. 

In  Assam  the  Burmese  had  originally  ap- 
peared as  supporters  of  one  of  the  parties  in  a 
civil  war.  They  subsequently  abandoned  this 
position,  and  succeeded  in  conquering  the  pro- 
vince for  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  The 
Burmese  frontier  in  this  quarter  was  thus 
advanced  to  that  of  the  British.  Though 
ceasing  to  threaten  the  British  Kovemment 
with  war,  the  emissaries  of  the  Burmese  did 
not  abstain  from  acts  calculated  to  provoke  it. 
In  1821,  and  again  in  1822,  they  seised  and 
carried  off  parties  of  elephant-hunters  in  the 
Companys  employ,  under  the  pretext  that 
ihej  were  witnin  the  Burmese  territories. 
An  outrage  committed  on  a  boat  laden  with 
rice,  entering  the  nullah  on  the  British  side 
of  the  Na^  led  to  more  vigoroos  measures  of 
resistance  than  had  previously  been  reoorted 
to.  The  militarv  guard  was  increased,  and  a 
few  men  were  {Maoed  upon  an  island  called 
Shapooree.  These  an  agent  of  the  iriceroy  of 
Arracan  required  to  be  withdrawn,  on  the 
plea  that  the  island  belonged  to  the  Burmese 
sovereign  ;  the  requisition  being  accompanied 
by  an  intimation  that  war  would  be  the  con- 
sequence  of  refhsal.     This   took   place   in 
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Jannary,  1828,  the  month  in  which  the  mftr- 
quis  of  Hastings  quitted  India. 

The  rajah  of  Airacan  being  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispute,  reiterated  the  demand 
fur  the  surrender  of  the  island ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  September  a  body  of  Burmese,  under  the 
rajah  of  Bamree,  landed  there,  killed  three  of 
the  British  sepoys,  wounded  four,  and  drove 
off  the  rest.  This  feat  was  not  veiy  remark- 
able, seeinff  that  the  British  guard  on  the 
island  consisted  of  only  thirteen  men,  while 
the  Burmese  force  comprised  a  thousand. 
Haying  accomplished  the  object  which  they 
had  proposed  they  returned  to  the  main  land. 
The  nuah  of  Arracan  was  so  proud  of  what 
he  had  done,  that  he  reported  it  himself  to 
the  British  goyemment,  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  iha,i  in  the  eyent  of  the  resump- 
tion of  the  island,  he  would  take  by  force  of 
arms  the  cities  of  Dacca  and  Moorahedabad, 
which,  it  was  repeated,  originally  belonged  to 
Arracan. 

The  island  of  Shapooree  was  of  small  ex- 
tent and  yalue ;  it  was,  indeed,  little  more 
than  a  sand-bank,  affording  pasturage  for  a 
few  cattle.  With  regard  to  the  title  to  its 
possession,  the  pretensions  of  either  party  do 
not  appear  to  naye  been  yery  clearly  made 
out,  but  the  weight  of  probability  inclined 
to  the  claim  of  the  English.  The  records  of 
the  Chittagongcolleotorate  showed  that  it  had 
been  long  induded  within  the  British  pro- 
yiuoe,  had  been  at  various  periods  surveyed 
and  measured  by  British  officers,  and  during 
the  preceding  thirty  years  had  been  repeated! 
held  by  persons  under  deeds  from  the  Britisl 
collectors  office.  It  lay  on  the  British  side 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  Naf  river,  the  ac- 
knowledged boundaiy  of  the  two  states ;  was 
separated  from  the  main  land  of  the  district  of 
Chittagonff  only  by  a  narrow  and  shallow 
channel,  fordable  at  low  water,  and  might 
not  improperly  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  that  luid.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  the 
British  ^vemment  was  willing  to  accede  to 
an  inquiry,  and  even  proposed  that  commis- 
sioaers  should  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
each  government  to  make  an  investigation. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  re-occupy  the  island,  and  a  force 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  was  landed  and 
stockaded.  To  give  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment room  for  repentance  and  explanation, 
a  despatch  was  forwarded,  in  which  it  was 
assumed  that  the  occupation  of  Shapooree 
was  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, which  would  be  disavowed  by  the 
Burmese  monarch,  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  perpetrators.  Had 
it  suited  the  Burmese  prince  to  have  acted 
upon  this  suggestion,  the  sacrifice  of  his 
agents  would  have  proved  no  impediment  to 
its  adoption;  but  the  overweening  pride  of 
the  court  of  Ava  interpreted  the  despatch 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  conscious  weak- 
ness, and  ascribed  its  transmission  to  fear. 

Manipur  has  been  mentioned  as  a  recent 


acquisition  of  the  Burmese.  Here,  as  in 
Assam,  they  first  appeared  to  aid  one  can- 
didate for  the  throne  in  dispossessing  another. 
Their  arms  were  snccessfid,  and  the  sovereign 
whom  they  had  elevated  no  sooner  found  him- 
self tolerably  secure  in  Manipur,  than  he  be- 
came desirous  of  annexing  to  his  dominions  the 
neighbouring  principality  of  Gaohar,  which 
he  invaded.  The  rajah  of  Gachar  fled  to 
Sylhet,  and  solicited  the  asristanoe  <^  the 
British  government^  offering,  if  thereby  rein- 
stated in  possession  of  his  territory,  to  hold  it 
under  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence. 
The  offer  being  refuwd,  he  had  recourse  to 
two  brothers  of  the  reieningprinceof  Manipur, 
one  of  them  being  the  dispossessed  rajah  (who, 
it  must  be  observed,  had  obtained  the  throne 
by  murdering  an  elder  brother),  the  other  the 
youngest  of  the  reigning  &mily,  who,  not 
deeming  a  prolonged  residence  in  Manipur 
entirely  safe,  had  some  time  before  fled  to 
Cachar,  where  he  had  found  the  protection 
which  he  by  whom  it  was  afforded  now  needed 
for  himself.  The  price  of  their  services  was 
to  be  an  equal  share  of  the  territory  of  Gachar 
with  the  rajah,  and  on  these  terms  their  oo- 
operation  was  secured.  The  efforts  of  the 
coalition  were  snocessful,  and  the  rajsii  of 
Manipur  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  more 
recent  conquest.  But  the  rajah  of  Gachar 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  reduced  dominion  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  his  allies.  To  the  latter  the 
possession  of  two-thirds  only  of  the  country 
was  unsatisfihctoiy — ^they  desired  the  whole, 
and  were  not  slow  in  obtaining  it.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  rajah  of  Manipur  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  Burmese  masters,  by 
whom  he  was  expelled,  and  his  territories  in- 
corporated vrith  the  Burman  empire.  The 
deposed  rajah  fled  in  the  direction  which  it 
might  have  been  supposed  he  would  have  been 
most  anxious  to  avoid.  He  sought  refuge  in 
Gachar,  and,  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  he 
found  it.  His  brothers  received  him  gra- 
ciously, and  even  assigned  to  him  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  which  they  had  become  pos- 
sessed, partly  by  bargain  and  partly  by  usur- 
pation. But  the  friendship  thus  re-established 
was  not  more  lasting  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  two  brothers,  who  had 
formerly  in  succession  occupied  the  throne  of 
Manipur,  quarrelled,  and  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  each  other.  The  elder  was 
defeated,  escaped  to  the  Gompany's  dominioiu^ 
and,  like  the  prince  whom  he  liad  assisted  in 
expelling,  sought  the  aid  of  the  British  go- 
yemment. The  disordered  state  of  Gachar 
invited  the  exercise  of  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  Burmese^  who  preparM  to  inysde  it; 
whereupon  the  two  brothers  still  remaining 
there  followed  the  example  of  their  senior  by 
seeking  British  support.  That  support 
which  had  formerly  been  refused  to  the 
rightful  prince  of  Gachar  not  less  than  to  one 
of  his  supplanters,  it  was  now  not  thought 
prudent  to  withhold.    The  right  of  the  parties 
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from  whom  the  invitation  came  waa  indeed 
▼eiy  disputable^  bnt  the  power  of  the  legi- 
timate prinoe  was  nomuuuly  extinct^  and  it 
was  oertain  that  hia  inten^tB  oonld  not  be 
promoted  by  allowing  the  BnrmeBe  to  add  his 
dominions  to  the  list  of  their  oonqnests,  while 
by  the  British  goTemment  snch  a  result  was 
to  be  deorecateid.  There  was  no  time  for 
protracted  negotiation.  It  was  neoeesaiy  to 
determine  at  onoe^  either  to  interfero  in  de- 
fence of  Cachar,  or  to  see  it  transferred  to  the 
Bamiese,  with  all  the  attendant  facilities  for 
attacking  the  Britidi  dominions.  If  the 
former  coarse  were  to  be  adopted,  it  required 
to  be  followed  without  hesitation  or  delay ;  and 
in  the  emergency  the  British  government  took 
the  step  which  was  almost  forced  upon  them 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  declared 
Ciushar  to  be  under  its  protection.  To  sup- 
nort  this  declaration  a  force  was  advanced 
nom  Dacca  to  Sylhet»  divisions  of  which  were 
posted  at  various  stations  in  advance  of  the 
Sylhet  frontier. 

The  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  In 
January,  1824,  about  four  thousand  Burmese 
troops  advanced  from  Asram  into  Cachar,  and 
having  taken  up  a  position,  proceeded  to 
fortify  it  by  stockades.  Another  body,  enter- 
ing from  Manipur,  engaged  and  defeated  the 
troops  of  Cumber  Singh,  the  youngest  of  the 
fraternal  partitionen  of  the  province;  and  a 
third  division  was  approaching  by  a  different 
route.  Major  Thomas  Newton,  the  officer 
oommandine  on  the  Sylhet  frontier,  deter- 
mined, on  becoming  acquainted  with  tiieir 
movements,  to  advance  without  delay  acainst 
the  pMty  from  Assam,  before  they  £ould 
have  time  to  complete  their  intrenchments. 
He  accordingly  marched  on  the  17th  of 
January,  and  at  davbreak  came  in  sight  of  the 
stockade  of  the  adverse  troops.  An  attack 
was  instantiy  commenced  in  two  divisions ; 
one,  commanded  by  Captain  Johnstone,  upon 
the  stockade;  the  other,  under  Captain 
Bowe,  upon  an  adjoining  village.  The  troops 
in  the  viUage  fled  almost  immediately ;  those 
in  the  stockade  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
but  at  length  yielded. 

Some  conununications  between  the  Buimese 
ffenerals  and  the  Englidi  local  authorities 
followed ;  but^  as  they  shared  the  ordinary  lot 
of  Burmese  diplomacy,  by  ending  in  nothing, 
it  is  unnecessarv  to  dwell  upon  them.  Major 
Newton  deemed  it  reouisite  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Cachar,  and  the  Burmese  advanced 
to  Jatrapore,  where  the  party  frt>m  Assam 
effected  a  junction  with  that  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  Manipur,  and  erected  stockades 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Soonna.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  push  those  on  the  north  side  to 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  British  post  at 
Bhudderpoor,  when,  being  attacked  by  Captain 
Johnstone,  they  were  driven  from  their  un- 
finished works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Assam  division  fell  back  upon  the  Bhui^ 
tekee  pass,  the  other  stockaded  itself  at  Dood- 
patiee.    The  former  were  disludged  with  some 


difficulty  by  Lieatenaat^solonel  Boweo,  who 
had  arrived  to  take  the  command;  the  latter 
were  attacked  by  the  same  offioer,  but  unsae- 
cessfully;  the  party,  however,  sabsequentlj 
withdrew  into  Manipur. 

The  British  detachment  whidi  ooeinned 
Shapooree  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  isuuid 
in  oonsequenoe  of  its  extreme  unheahhineaa; 
but,  in  oonformitv  with  previous  advances 
towards  an  amicable  arrangement^  two  officers 
were  deputed  by  the  British  government  to 
meet  any  persons  idmilarly  acCTedited  by  the 
Burman  authorities.  The  overture  was  met 
to  the  extent  of  sending  four  persons  bearing 
a  letter  to  the  British  commissioners ;  but  the 
communication,  in  which  the  rajah  of  Arracan 
announoed  their  approach,  stated  also  that  a 
fbroe  had  been  assembled  under  fresh  ordera 
from  the  Court  of  Ava,  for  the  express  puipose 
of  disnosseesing  the  Brglish,  at  all  hasar^  of 
the  island  of  Shapooree.  This  was  an  un- 
promising commencement,  and  the  progress  off 
the  negv^tion  was  not  at  variance  with  iL 
The  right  of  the  Burmese  sovereign  to  the 
island  was  asserted,  but  his  agents  professed 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  witii  an  admission 
of  its  being  neutral  ground,  and  a  dedaration 
that  it  should  be  occupied  by  neither  partv. 
The  sincerity  of  this  profession  is  scarcery 
matter  for  doubt.  The  Burmese  were  bent  on 
aggresdon,  and  though  it  is  barely  possible 
that  compliance  with  the  proposal  might  have 
postponed  hostilities  for  a  short  time,  it  is  for 
more  likely  that,  had  it  been  accented,  the 
Burmese  government  would  have  disavowed 
the  act  of  their  agent ;  and  however  this  might 
have  been,  the  entire  tenor  of  Burmese  policy 
for  years  past  rendered  it  (dear  that  war  oould 
not  ultimately  be  avoided,  nor  could  its  com- 
mencement M  lonff  deferred. 

Waiving,  too,  all  reference  to  the  future^  the 
outrages  which  the  Burmese  had  perpetrated 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Such  a  course  was 
not  only  forbidden  by  a  regard  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation,  but  its  direct  tendency 
would  have  been  to  invite  fresh  and,  without 
doubt,  more  important  aggressions.  Sach.  was 
the  view  taken  by  the  government^  who,  in 
replying  to  the  letter  communicating  the  pro- 
posal of  the  vakeels  with  regard  to  Shapooree; 
observed,  "that  worthless  lund  insignificant  as 
the  place  must  be  to  either  party,  and  wiUlng 
as  the  ffovernor-genersl  in  council  misfat  have 
felt  to  listen  to  anv  such  proposal,  had  it  been 
brouffht  forward  by  the  government  of  Ava 
itself  at  an  earlier  staffe  of  the  discussion,  and 
previously  to  the  assault  on  "  the  British  "poet^ 
and  the  slau^ter  of"  the  British  "sepoys, 
the  just  indignation  excited  by  that  act  of 
ontntfe,  and  the  declarations  and  resolutions 
it  had  necessarily  induced,  must  utteriy  pre- 
clude any  compromise  of  the  above  nature^ 
even  if  not  proffered  in  the  tone  of  insolent 
menace  whidi  the  rajah  of  Airacan  had  invari- 
ably assumed."  The  British  agents  were  then 
instructed,  that  no  overture  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  absolute  and  unqualified  right  of 
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the  Company  to  Shapooree  was  to  be  for  a 
moment  entertained ;  and  that  if  the  Bnrmeee 
deputies  should  recur  to  the  intimation  already 
given,  of  the  determination  of  the  Bunnese 

fovemment  to  preyent  the  British  authorities 
eeping  a  enard  on  the  island,  it  was  to  be 
met  by  a  distinct  statement  of  the  positive 
orders  of  the  British  government  to  maintain 
the  fullest  right  of  possession,  and  to  visit  with 
instant  chastisement  those  who  might  engage 
in  any  attempt  to  disturb  that  possession. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  catalogue  of  Bur- 
mese offences  against  the  British  government 
was  swelled  by  the  perpetration  of  an  act  of 
gross  and  wanton  treachery.  When  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  withdrawn  from  Shapooree,  a 
pilot  schooner,  named  the  Sophia,  was  stationed 
off  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,  with 
some  gun-boats,  to  supply,  in  a  degree,  the 
absence  of  the  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th  January,  1824,  some  armed  Burmese  in 
a  boat  pulled  alongside  the  vessel  and  asked 
a  number  of  questions  of  a  very  suspicious 
character.  In  the  afternoon  a  second  boat 
approached,  bearinff  an  invitation  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Engush  schooner  to  proceed  on 
the  following  morning  to  Mungdoo,  where 
some  officers  of  high  rank  had  just  arrived 
from  the  court  of  Ava.  The  commander,  Mr. 
Chew,  was,  at  the  time,  absent,  but  on  his 
return  he  ventured,  somewhat  imprudently, 
to  accept  the  invitation.  He  was  accompanied 
by  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  row-boats,  and  a 
crew  of  eight  lascars,  the  whole  of  whom,  on 
landinff,  were,  with  Mr.  Chew,  seized  and 
carried  off  into  the  interior,  where  they  were 
detained  until  the  13th  of  February.  They 
were  then  released  without  apology  or  explana- 
tion. The  capture  of  Mr.  Chew  and  his  atten- 
dants was  not  the  onlv  exploit  performed  by 
the  deputies  at  Mungdoo.  They  proceed^  in 
solemn  state  to  the  island,  with  four  large 
boats  of  armed  men,  and  on  their  arrival 
planted  the  Bunnese  flag  there.  This  cere- 
mony concluded,  they  burnt  a  hut,  the  only 
work  of  human  labour  existing  on  the  desolate 
spot,  and  returned. 

The  two  governments  were  now  to  become 
avowedly  at  war — a  state  in  which  they  had 
actually  been  for  some  time  past.  The  British 
government  explained  its  motives  in  a  declara- 
tion dated  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  addressed  to 
the  government  of  Ava,  and  in  a  public  pro- 
clamation dated  the  5th  of  March  following. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government  received  from 
the  viceroy  of  Pegu  an  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  enemy,  couched  in  terms  of  sing^ar 
arrogance.  It  re-asserted  the  daim  formerly 
made  by  the  rajah  of  Arracan  to  parts  of  the 
British  territories,  repeated  the  aUeged  griev- 
ances of  the  Burmese  sovereign,  and  indicated 
the  pleasure  of  "the  fortunate  king  of  the 
white  elephants,  lord  of  the  seas  and  earth," 
that  as  the  governors  on  the  Burmese  frontier 
had  full  authority  to  act,  no  further  communi- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  "golden  feet" 
till  everything  should  be   "settled."     Full 


political  and  military  powers  were  declared  to 
have  been  conferred  on  an  officer  called  Mea- 
jee  Maha  Bundoola,  and  in  allusion  to  a 
reference  made  in  a  communication  from  the 
governor-general  to  the  recent  date  of  his  own 
appointment)  that  functionary  was  admonished 
to  "ascertain  the  truth,  consider  duly  every- 
thing, investigate  and  judge  properly,  and  by 
petition  represent  his  case  to  the  general  by 
wsy  of  Arraoan." 

In  actine  on  the  declaration  of  war  issued 
by  the  British  government^  it  was  determined 
that,  on  the  frontier,  operations  should  be  in 
a  great  measure  defensive,  but  not  so  ex- 
clusively as  to  preclude  the  expulsion  of  the 
Burmese  from  territories  in  which  they  had 
recently  established  themselves  by  usurpation. 
Among  these  territories  Assam  was  the  first 
object  of  attention,  and  a  force  destined  for  its 
reduction  was  assembled  at  Goolpur,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-Gkneral  AfMorine. 
It  consisted  of  seven  companies  of  native 
infiintry,  portions  of  various  local  corps,  a 
small  body  of  irregular  horse;,  some  artillery, 
and  a  gun-boat  flotilla  on  the  Bramapooter. 
This  force  moved  on  the  18th  of  March,  the 
troops  pursuing  their  route  along  both  banks 
of  the  river  with  vast  labour,  l£rough  thick 
junffle  and  lofty  grass,  in  which  the  men  were 
at  mtervals  completely  buried;  a  number  of 
small  rivulets  and  ravines  also  intersected  the 
road,  the  difficulties  of  which  were  further 
increased  by  the  recurrence  sometimes  of 
heavy  sands,  sometimes  of  marshy  swamps. 
But  no  enemy  was  seen  until  the  27th,  when 
a  small  party  of  Burmese  appeared,  only  to 
escape  with  a  rapiditv  which  defied  pursuit. 
On  the  18th  the  British  force  arrived  at  Gowa- 
hatlnr.  Here  the  Bunnese  had  erected  strong 
stockades,  but  they  were  abandoned.  The 
enemy  in  retreating  had,  it  appeared,  infficted 
dreadful  cruelties  on  their  fellow-subjects  the 
Assamese^  a  fact  attested  by  the  dkcoveiy  of 
some  bodies  frightftdly  mutilated.  To  assure 
the  people  of  protection,  and  to  obtain  their 
assistance,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  by 
the  British  authorities  immediately  on  their 
entering  Assam. 

But  the  main  blow  was  intended  to  be 
struck  at  such  part  of  the  maritime  possessions 
of  the  Burmese  as  should  appear  to  offer  the 
best  prospects  of  success ;  and  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  purpose  it  is  now  necessary  to 
turn.  A  part  of  tbe  force  required  was  pro- 
vided in  bengal;  the  remainder,  forming  by 
far  the  larger  portion,  was  furnished  chiefly 
from  Madras.  From  Bengal  embarked  his 
Majesty's  18th  and  88th  regiments,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  20th  native  infiintry,  and  two 
companies  of  European  artillery,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  fighting  men.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  four  ei^teen-pounders,  four  five- 
and-a-half-inch  howitzers^  four  eiffht-inch  mor- 
tars, and  four  six-pounders.  Attached  to  the  ex- 
pedition were  twenty  gun-brigs  and  schooners, 
each  manned  by  fifteen  lascars,  commanded  by 
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a  Europe  an,  and  armed  wiUi  two  twelve- 
pjunder  carronades  and  four  swivels,  mounted 
on  their  bows  and  quarters;  twenty  row- 
boats,  carrying  one  eighteen-pounder  each, 
manned  ezclusiyely  by  natives;  two  king's 
sloops,  the  Lame,  Captain  Manrrat,  and  the 
Sophie,  Captain  Byres;  several  Company's 
oruisers ;  and  the  Dtona  steam-vessel,  the  first 
ever  employed  in  war. 

The  roroe  from  Madras  was  distributed  in 
two  divisions.  The  first  consisted  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 4lBt  regiment,  the  Madras  European 
regiment)  five  battalions  of  native  infantry, 
and  four  companies  of  artillery,  making  a  total 
of  siz  thousand  and  twenty-six  fighting  mezi, 
with  two  eight-inch,  and  two  five-and-a-hal^ 
inch,  and  two  four-and-a-half-inch  howitzers, 
two  eight-inch  and  two  five-and-a-half-inch 
mortars,  four  iron  eighteen-pounders,  six  iron 
twelve-pounders,  six  six-pounders,  and  two 
three-pounders.  The  second  division  of  the 
Madras  force  was  composed  of  his  Majestv's 
89th  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  native  m- 
fiemtry,  the  total  number  of  fighting  men  being 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one. 
The  military  force,  when  united,  thus  amount- 
ing to  something  more  than  eleven  thousand. 
Major-General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command;  Colonel 
Macbean  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Ma- 
dras force  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ; 
and  Major  Canning  aooompanied  the  expedition 
as  political  agent  and  joint  commissioner  with 
the  commander-in-chief. 

The  place  of  rendesvous  was  Port  Com- 
wallis,  in  the  Great  Andamans,  for  which  place 
the  Bengal  expedition  sailed  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  reached  it  at  the  latter  end  of 
that  month.  There  it  was  joined,  early  in 
May,  by  the  first  division  of  the  Madras  force ; 
the  seoond,  which  sailed  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
arriving  in  June.  Two  additional  king's  ships, 
one  of  them,  the  Liffey,  bearing  the  broad 
pendant  of  Commodore  Grant,  joined  the  ex- 
pedition at  Port  Comwidlis.  On  the  9th  of 
May  the  expedition  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Bangoon  river,  on  the  10th  came  to  anchor 
within  Sie  bar,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
stood  up  the  river,  and  about  one  o'clock  on 
that  day  brought  to  off  Bangoon,  opponte  a 
landing-place  called  the  King's  Wluut,  the  seat 
of  a  battery.  A  fire  was  opened  on  the  fleet» 
but  was  returned  from  the  Liffisy  with  such 
offset,  that  several  of  the  enemy's  guns  were 
split  or  dismounted,  and,  at  the  third  broad- 
side, the  Burmese  authorities  left  tiie  town. 
At  three  o'clock  the  troops  proceeded  to  land 
in  three  divisions,  above,  below,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Opposition  had  been 
anticipated,  but  none  was  offsred  :  the  town 
was  found  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  at 
four  the  British  colours  were  flying  on  the 
Burman  staff. 

As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given  of  the 
approach  of  the  invading  force,  all  foreigners 
in  the  town  were  seirad  and  imprisoned, 
heavily  fettered.    The  number  of  these  per- 


sons was  eleven,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
British  subjects.  When  the  British  foroe  wer« 
in  actual  possession  of  the  town,  one  of  the 
imprisoned  party,  an  American  missionaiy, 
was  released  from  his  fetters,  and  deputed 
with  a  native  to  inquire,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  civic  government^  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  jungle,  what  terms  would 
be  ipruited,  the  inquiry  being  aooompanied  bj 
an  intimation  that  the  applicants  had  several 
Englishmen  in  their  power,  and  that  the  &te 
of  tiiose  persons  would  probably  depend  on  the 
answer  of  the  British  commander.  They  were 
told  that  it  was  too  late  to  ask  terms  when  the 
place  was  in  possession  of  the  English  ;  that 
protection  to  persons  and  property  was  all  that 
could  be  expected,  and  that  the  promise  of  this 
would  not  be  confirmed  until  the  prisoners 
were  deliveFed  up  uninjured.  Any  outrage 
committed  upon  liiem,  it  was  added,  would  be 
si^ally  avenged.  The  messeuffers  left,  pro- 
mising to  return  after  oonsnltmg  their  em- 
ployers ;  but  these  could  not  be  found,  their 
tear  having  driven  them  still  fturther  up  the 
country.  Three  of  the  prisoners  had,  in  the 
haste  of  fiight,  been  left  behind  in  Bangoon ; 
the  remidnder  the  fugitives  had  carried  away 
with  them,  and  great  fears  were  consequently 
entertained  for  their  safety.  Those  fean  were 
happily  relieved  on  the  morning  after  the 
occupation  of  the  town,  the  missing  persons 
being  discovered  by  some  reconnoitring  par- 
ties, before  whom  the  guards  plaoed  over  them 
had  fled. 

In  making  the  requisite  disposition  of  the 
troops  on  shore,  and  in  excursions  by  the  boats 
to  scour  the  river  and  destroy  the  armed  boats 
and  fire-rafts  of  the  enemy,  several  brilliant 
instances  of  valour  and  enterprise  oocurred. 
A  stockade  having  been  observed  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  village  of  Kemmendine,  only  four 
miles  from  the  shipping,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
grenadier  company  of  tiie  88th  regiment  and 
the  boats  of  the  ^ffley,  stormed  with  great 
intrepidity,  and,  though  defended  with  much 
obstinacy  hj  four  hundred  men,  carried. 
Lieutenant  Kerr,  of  the  38th,  was  killed,  and 
Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  of  the  .^(^,  dangerously 
wounded ;  but  the  enemy  suffered  still  more 
severely,  and  left  sixty  of  tiieir  number  dead. 
In  this  a£hir  the  seamen  of  the  Liffhf  oom- 
menoed  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
soldien^  who  were  delayed  bv  some  mis- 
management of  the  boats  which  conveyed 
them.  At  first,  the  enemy  was  inclined  to 
treat  the  rusty  bluejackets  of  the  sailors  with 
contempt ;  but  an  encounter  with  them  hand 
to  hand  induced  a  very  difj^rent  foeling. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Captain  Snodgraas,  of 
the  King's  S8th,  having  observed  a  party  of 
the  enemy  apparently  employed  in  makiitf 
observations  on  the  British  fine,  advanced  wi£ 
a  small  patrol  for  the  purpeee  of  ascertaininff 
their  strength  and  intentions.  They  found 
sentries  and  posts  regularly  established^  which 
having  driven  before  them  for  some  distanoe, 
they  were  suddenly  fired  on  fitMn  a  stockade  ; 
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but  an  eninuice  being  obflenred  in  an  angl0  of 
the  work,  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to 
shot,  an  immediate  charge  was  ordered,  and 
the  British  party,  oonsisting  of  only  eighteen 
men,  drove  from  the  stockade  at  least  two 
hnadred,  with  the  loss  of  only  three  wounded. 

The  stockade  thus  gallantly  carried  was 
situated  at  the  Junction  of  a  pathway  with  a 
main  road,  and  from  the  precautions  taken  for 
its  defence,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  conceived 
that  the  road  must  lead  to  some  place  from 
which  it  was  important  to  keep  the  invading 
force.  On  the  Allowing  monung,  therefore, 
he  proceeded  with  four  companies  of  Eu- 
ropeans, from  the  King's  18th  and  88  th  regi- 
ments, commanded  by  Captains  Macphane, 
Piper,  and  Birch,  a  body  of  native  infimtiy,  a 
gun,  and  a  howitser,  towards  the  stockade, 
which  was  found  reoccupied,  but  only  a 
few  shots  were  fired  from  it.  Advancing, 
they  found  other  stockades,  which  they  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  &tigue  incident  upon  traversing  it,  it 
became  necessary  to  send  back  the  guns, 
escorted  by  the  native  infiintiy.  After  pro- 
ceeding some  distance,  the  general  with  the 
European  companies  arrived  in  an  extensive 
▼allev  of  paddy-fields,  whence  the  enemy 
oould  be  perceived  drawn  out  in  a  long  line, 
with  an  impenetrable  jungle  in  the  rear. 
Suddenly  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
British  troops  from  two  stockades^  so  well 
masked  as,  at  nxty  yards'  distance,  not  to  be 
distinguishable  from  a  garden-fence.  Colonel 
Maobean  kept  the  plain  with  a  Ught  company, 
while  an  assault  was  made  on  the  stockades  by 
the  rest  of  the  force  under  Major  Evans,  of  the 
King's  88th,  and  Major  Dennie,  of  the  18th. 
The  first  stockade  was  carried  in  ten  minutes ; 
the  second  in  a  very  short  time  after,  the  gar- 
rison within,  fighting  man  to  man,  being  put 
to  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  suffered  severely ; 
and  the  victors  did  not  escape,  the  loss  on 
their  part  including  some  valuable  and  merito- 
rious officers. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  Burmese 
to  gain  time  by  mock  negotiation,  but  without 
effect.  At  the  end  of  May,  Commodore  Grant 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  withdraw  to 
Penang,  leaving  Captain  Manyat  the  senior 
naval  officer. 

An  attack,  made  on  the  8rd  of  June, 
upon  a  strong  position  of  the  Burmese  at 
Kemmendine,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
post  whence  the  enemy  had  a  few  days  pre- 
viously been  driven,  partially  fiuled,  m  con- 
sequence, it  is  siud,  of  some  British  columns 
having  been  fired  on  from  the  river,  either 
from  their  being  mistaken  for  Burmese,  or 
from  the  shot  having  too  great  a  range.  This 
mischance  was  repaired  a  few  days  a&rwards. 
On  the  10th,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  moved 
upon  the  fortified  camp  and  stockades  at 
Kemmendine,  with  about  three  thousand  men, 
four  eighteen-pounders,  four  mortars,  and 
seven  field-pieces,  at  the  same  time  sending 
two  divisions  of  vessels  up  the  river.    About 


two  miles  from  the  town  the  head  of  the 
column  was  stopped  by  a  stockade,  apparently 
of  great  strength  and  filled  with  men.  Two 
heavy  guns  and  some  field-pieces  having  been 
opened  on  it,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  a  con- 
siderable ffap  became  apparent  in  the  outer 
works.  A  part  of  the  Madras  European 
regiment)  supported  by  a  part  of  the  King's 
41  st,  then  moved  on  to  assault.  At  Ihe  same 
time,  an  attack  by  escalade  was  made  on  the 
other  side  by  a  party  formed  from  his 
Majesty's  18th  and  88th  regiments,  who,  by 
helping  each  other  up  the  mce  of  the  stockade, 
which  was  at  least  ten  foet  high,  succeeded 
in  entering  about  the  same  time  as  the  party 
at  the  breach.  The  first  man  who  appeared 
on  the  top  of  the  work  was  Major  R.  H.  Sale, 
of  the  ISth.  The  enemy  left  above  a  htmdred 
and  fifty  dead — among  them  the  Burmese 
commander.  This  pomt  being  gained,  the 
British  force  moved  on  to  invest  the  chief 
stockade.  Batteries  were  erected  during  the 
night  and  opened  on  the  following  morning. 
After  a  cannonade  of  two  hours,  a  party 
advancing  to  observe  the  breach  found  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  the  stockade,  carrying 
with  them  their  dead  and  wounded. 

A  pause  in  the  progress  of  these  operations 
affords  opportunity  for  adverting  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  expedition  was 
placed.  It  was  unfortunately  undertaken 
with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, and  without  any  adequate  provision  for 
securing  supplies.  These,  it  had  been  calcu- 
lated, would  be  found  on  the  spot;  but  the 
care  with  which  the  enemy  removed  every 
article  of  sustenance  frustrated  the  expecta- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  difficulties  others 
existed,  seriously  affocting  the  efficiency  of 
the  force  and  threatening  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  With  a  tropical  sun  above,  thick 
jungle  around,  and  swamp  beneath  the  feet, 
these  sources  of  pestilence  were  aided  by 
frequent  delusee  of  rain.  Almost  every  cause 
of  disease  and  debility  being  thus  actively  at 
work,  the  health  of  the  men  rapidly  declined, 
and  fever  and  dysentery  beran  foarfblly  to 
thin  their  ranks.  Such  was  the  cheerless  and 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  British  force 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Burmese  war. 
Advance  was  impossible  and  even  to  maintain 
the  position  which  they  had  gained  appeared 
almost  hopeless. 

While  the  invaders  had  everything  but  defeat 
to  dispirit  and  discourage  them,  the  Burmese 
appeared  to  have  lost  nothing  of  that  con- 
solatory self-confidence,  which  had  led  them 
to  brave  the  vengeance  of  the  British  power. 
Reinforcements  and  supplies  of  warlike  stores 
were  provided,  and  Thakia  Woongyee,  one  of 
the  chief  ministers  of  state,  was  despatched  to 
take  the  chief  command,  with  distinct  orders 
from  his  master  to  attack  the  British,  and 
drive  them  at  once  out  of  the  country ;  a 
result  which,  looking  at  their  condition,  might 
have  seemed  practicable,  even  to  persons 
whose  powers  of  judgment  were  not  distorted 
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by  Bonnese  arrogance.  The  haYoc  which 
disease  and  death  had  worked,  waa,  however, 
in  Bome  degree  repaired  by  the  arrival,  daring 
the  month  of  June,  of  the  second  division 
from  Madras,  and  by  the  letorn  of  two  de- 
tachments which  had  been  despatched  to 
Negrais  and  Chednba.  The  former,  under 
Major  Wahab^  had  destroyed  a  stockade, 
and  brought  away  the  guns  and  ammunition 
found  in  it.  The  island,  being  found  utterly 
worthless  in  every  respect,  was  summarily 
abandoned,  though  not  without  an  excursion 
to  the  mainland,  in  which  a  party  under 
Lieutenant  J.  O.  Stedman  gallantly  drove  from 
a  stockade  a  much  larger  body  of  the  enemy, 
carrying  off  their  guns  to  the  boats.  The  ex- 
pedition against  Cheduba  was  conducted  by 
BrigadierGenenJ  McCreagh,  who,  having 
efibcted  a  landing  in  the  fikoe  of  considerable 
opposiUon,  found  a  body  of  the  enemy  stock- 
aded. A  battery  was  erected  and  the  stockade 
carried.  The  idand  was  defended  by  six  hun- 
dred Burmese,  of  whom  about  three  hundred 
felly  and  the  remainder  escaped  to  the  main- 
land. The  rajah  of  Cheduba  was  taken  in  a 
jungle.  Leavinff  a  small  force  in  possession 
of  uie  island,  the  commander  with  the  rest 
joined  the  main  body  of  the  British  army. 

The  time  approached  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Burmese  general  to  begin  to  act 
upon  the  orders  of  his  sovereign;  and  the 
bustle  of  preparation  which  nuudked  the  con- 
cluding days  of  the  month  of  June  showed 
that  he  was  about  to  make  the  trial.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  Ist  of  July  was  selected  for  the  first 
attempt.  Three  columns  of  the  enemy,  esti- 
mated at  a  thousand  men  each,  were  observed 
marching  to  the  right  of  the  British  position  ; 
a  Uu^  force  also  occupied  the  left  The 
attack  commenced  on  the  rights  a  large 
number  of  the  enemy  having  penetrated 
between  two  of  the  British  pickets  formed  on 
a  hill,  and  begun  firing  from  some  swivels. 
The  firiog  having  been  returned  from  two 
field'piecesi,  Captain  Jones,  of  the  22ad  native 
infantry,  advanced  at  the  head  of  three  com- 
panies, and  drove  the  enemy,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  from  the  hill  into  the  jangle, 
"their  fiivourite  haunt  and  only  place  of 
safety,"  as  justly  described  by  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell.  Their  loss  in  killed  amounted  to  at 
least  one  hundred,  while  the  English  had  not 
a  single  man  either  killed  or  wounded.  Thus 
ended  the  first  exploit  of  the  new  Burmese 
general ;  and  his  immediate  supersession  de- 
prived him  of  all  opportunity  for  attemptinff 
a  second.  The  result  seems  to  have  inauced 
his  successor  to  conclude  that  the  military 
cenins  of  the  Burmese  lay  rather  for  the  de- 
fensive, and  he  stockaded  his  army  in  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  forest,  whence  desultory 
attacks  were  made  almost  nightly  upon  some 
part  of  the  British  lines. 

The  British  commander,  however,  deter- 
niined  upon  affording  him  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  talents  in  a  general  action,  and 
on  the  8th  of  July  two  columns  of  attack  were 


formed.  One  proceeded  by  land  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Macbean  ;  the 
other  advanced  oy  the  river,  and  with  it  the 
commander-in-chief  embarked.  The  enemy's 
principal  stockade  was  erected  on  a  broad 
and  projecting  point  of  land,  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  branches.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  both  branches  stockades  and  other 
works  wore  erected,  enfilading  the  approadi 
to  the  principal  work,  and  thus  all  protecting 
each  other.  Fourteen  pieces  of  artillary  were 
silenced  by  the  fire  from  the  shipping  con- 
ducted by  Captain  Marryat,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  the  signal  of  "  breach  practicable  " 
being  made  from  the  mainmast-head,  the 
troops  destined  for  the  assault  entered  the 
boats.  They  consisted  of  a  detail  of  the  Srd, 
10th,  and  17th  native  infiwtry,  commanded 
by  Major  Wahab,  under  whom  ihey  made  im- 
mediately for  the  breach.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Godwin,  of  the  King's  4l8t,  with  two  hundred 
and  sixty  men  of  ms  own  regiment  and  one 
company  of  the  Madras  European  regiment, 
pushed  ashore  at  a  little  oistance  above 
and  entered  the  work  by  escalade.  The 
first  stodude  was  carried  with  comparatively 
small  loss.  Colonel  Gedwin  then  re-embarked 
to  attack  the  second  stockade,  which  was 
carried,  and  the  third  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy. 

The  operations  of  the  land  column  were 
equally  snoceesfuL  On  arriving;  Gieneral 
Macbean  found  himself  surrounded  by  ato^- 
ades,  the  extent  or  strength  of  which  he  had 
very  imperfect  means  of  ascertaining,  deatitnte 
of  guns,  and  with  a  force  which  as  to  mere 
numbers  was  contemptible,  when  compared 
with  that  opposed  to  him.  Nothing  daunted 
by  his  perilous  situation,  he  determined  to 
trust  to  the  courage  of  his  men  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  meana  at  his  disposal.  Hie 
scaling-ladders  were  ordered  to  the  fronts  and 
preparations  made  for  stormiag  the  enemy^ 
works  by  parties  taken  fix>m  his  Majesty's 
13th,  88th,  and  89th  regiments.  The  princi- 
pal  work,  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line, 
was  composed  of  three  distinct  stodLsdes;  one 
within  another.  In  the  main  one  Soomba 
Wouffee,  the  new  commander-inH^ie^  had 
established  his  head-quarters,  as  he  imagined, 
in  perfect  security.  He  was  prooeeding  to 
dinner  when  the  approach  of  the  Britidi 
troops  was  announced  to  him,  and  merely 
ordering  his  chiefs  to  their  posts,  to  drive  the 
audacious  strangers  away,  he  entered  unmoved 
upon  the  work  of  refreshment.  But  the  con- 
tinued firing  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  repasL 
and  he  jud^^  it  expedient  to  leave  his  meal 
unfinished  and  repair  to  the  scene  of  action. 
He  found  that  the  capture  of  his  first  stockade 
had  been  the  woric  or  only  ten  minutes ;  that 
the  second,  after  a  stron^r  resistanoe,  had 
yielded  to  the  overwhelnung  courage  of  the 
assailants ;  that  the  third  was  now  attacked 
by  men  whose  energy  would  not  suffinr  them 
to  wait  for  the  ordinary  aasistanoe  of  ladden^ 
but  who  were  raised  to  the  work  on  the 
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■honlderB  of  tbeir  comradeB.  The  contest  now 
was  hand  to  hand.  Ma^jor  Sale  singled  oat  a 
chief  of  high  rank  for  his  opponent,  and  the 
haughty  Burman  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of 
his  English  adversary.  Four  other  stockades 
were  captured  in  succession,  making  seven 
within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  without 
the  firing  of  a  gun  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
all  having  been  taken  by  escalade.  Thus,  in 
one  day,  the  British  army  captured  ten  stock- 
ades, provided  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  garrisoned  by  numbers  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  those  by  which  they  were  assailed. 
The  enemy  lost  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand men,  their  commander-in-chief,  and  three 
other  men  of  distinction. 

Shortly  after  this  gallant  achievement^  the 
prospects  of  the  British  force  were  clouded  by 
disappointment.  An  expedition,  combining 
operations  both  by  land  and  water,  against  a 
force  stationed  at  Kyloo,  was  compelled  to 
return  without  efiecting,  or  indeed  attempting 
to  effect,  its  object.  The  land  column  was 
unable  to  advance  from  the  inundated  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  sea  column  was  unable 
to  act  from  the  want  of  co-operation  on  land. 
Other  movements  were  more  fortunate.  At 
Syriam  a  body  of  troops  were  dislodged  from 
an  old  fort  with  little  difficulty  beyond  that 
arising  from  access  to  the  place  being  impeded 
by  a  deep  and  impassable  creek.  This  was 
overcome  bv  a  party  of  sailors  under  Gaptain 
Marryat,  who  in  a  very  short  time  constructed 
a  bridge,  which  enabled  the  attacking  column 
to  pass  over.  A  party  of  the  enemy  were 
with  equal  facility  driven  from  a  pagoda, 
which,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness  in 
those  within,  might  have  been  maintained  for 
a. long  time.  A  successful  attack  was  also 
made  by  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kelly,  of  the  Madras  European  regi- 
ment, upon  two  stockades  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  creek  near  Balla;  great  spirit  and  perse- 
verance were  displayed  in  this  attack.  The 
officers  being  less  encumbered  than  the  men, 
formed  line  breast-deep  in  mud  and  water, 
and  thus  passed  from  one  to  another  the 
scaling-ladders  to  be  placed  against  the  walls 
of  the  stockade  first  attacked.  It  was  imme- 
diately carried.  Part  of  the  troops  being 
then  re-embarked,  took  possession  of  the  op- 
posite stockade. 

The  stockades  were  not  destroyed,  and  as 
the  enemy  raised  several  additiontU  works, 
and  thence  sallied  on  predatory  excursions,  it 
became  necessary  aorain  to  expel  them.  Tliis 
was  effected,  and  in  performing  the  service 
the  gun-boats,  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
Marryat,  were  eminently  useful. 

During  the  month  of  September  little  of 
importance  occurred,  but  early  in  October 
misfortune  again  awaited  the  British  arms. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  marched  with  a 
detachment  of  native  infantry  to  attack  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  force,  which  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  the  neigh Iwurhood  of  Aunauben, 
and  the  pagodiv  of  Kyloo,  about  fourteen  miles 


from  the  British  head-quarters.  After  suc- 
ceeding in  some  minor  affairs,  the  pagoda  was 
attacked,  but  a  tremendous  fire  from  within 
knocked  down  the  principal  officers,  and  spread 
such  panic  through  the  troops  that  retreat  was 
the  only  course  left ;  this  disastrous  result  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aided  by  the  treachery  of 
the  guides,  whose  instructions  were  followed. 
Panic,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  confined  to 
the  assailants  ;  for  on  General  M^Creagh  ad- 
vancing a  few  days  afterwards,  he  found  tlie 
stockades  deserted,  and  the  enemy  in  dis- 
orderly flight;  all  efforts  to  overtake  them 
were  unavailing.  About  the  same  time,  an 
expedition  directed  against  a  post  at  Thanta- 
bain  was  completely  successful ;  the  works, 
though  of  great  strength,  were  carried  almost 
without  resistance,  and  the  British  did  not 
lose  a  single  man. 

An  expedition  under  Colonel  Godwin,  des- 
patched against  Martaban,  arrived  there  on 
the  29th  of  October ;  but  the  state  of  the  tide 
being  unfavourable  for  immediate  landing, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  requisite  delay 
to  examine  the  place  with  considerable  care. 
The  town  was  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
lofty  hill,  washed  by  a  beantif ul  and  extensive 
sheet  of  water.  On  its  right  was  a  rocky 
mound,  on  which  was  placed  a  two-gun  bat- 
tery, with  a  deep  nullah  under  it.  The  battery 
was  found  to  communicate  with  a  timber  stock- 
ade, and  behind  this  was  a  work  of  masonry, 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, with  small  embrasures  for  either  cannon 
or  musketry.  The  stockade  ran  along  the 
margin  of  the  water  for  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  joining  at  the  extremity  a  large 
pagoda,  which  projected  into  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a  bastion.  The  defences  thence  were 
continued  for  a  short  distance  further,  termi- 
nating in  a  nullah,  beyond  which  all  was  thick 
jungle.  The  town  continued  to  run  in  an 
angle  from  the  pagoda  for  above  a  mile,  and 
terminated  at  the  house  of  the  chief,  close  to  a 
stockade  up  the  hill.  The  rear  of  the  town 
and  works  was  protected  by  thick  jungle  and 
large  trees.  During  the  night  of  the  29  th  a 
cannonade  was  kept  up.  At  five  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  a  party  proceeded  to 
land.  It  consisted  of  ninety-eight  men  of  the 
King's  41st  regiment,  seventy-five  of  the  Srd 
Madras  native  infiuitry,  eight  of  the  Bengal 
artillery,  and  thirty-eight  seamen — in  all  two 
hundred  and  nineteen.  Some  little  difficulty 
occurred  from  a  mistake  as  to  the  point  of 
landing,  but  it  was  overcome ;  and  nrom  the 
time  that  the  feet  of  the  assailants  pressed  the 
shore,  there  was  no  halt  till  the  place  was  in 
their  possession.  The  number  of  the  gar- 
rison was  in  a  great  degree  matter  for  conjec- 
ture only,  but  it  was  estimated  by  Colonel 
Godwin  at  between  three  and  four  thousand  ; 
and  in  thus  calculating  he  assumed  its  strength 
at  only  two-thirds  of  that  assigned  to  it  by 
common  report.  A  great  number  of  guns 
were  taken,  and  the  magazines  and  arsenals 
furnished  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition  ;  one 
2  H 
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i  rooad  iron  ahoi,  one  thonauid  five  1 
Imndred  gimpe-flhot^  ten  thooaMid  mosket  cnr- 
tridge%  liz  tnoiunnd  cartridges  fiw  wmll-pieoea» 
twenty-eix  tbounnd  eight  handled  ponnds  of 
gnnpowder,  twenty  thonwnd  flinta*  one  han> 
drea  thooaftnd  mnaket-balla,  ten  thooannd 
poands  of  rndtpetre,  five  tbotmnd  pounds  of 
solphnr,  nine  thonssnd  poands  of  leid,  Tliere 
was  a  regular  manufiwtoty  of  gunpowder, 
which  Colonel  Godwin  blew  up. 

A  period  of  comparatnre  rq>oae  whidi  Ibl- , 
lowed  allows  space  for  turning  to  the  piogiess  | 
of  the  British  arms  in  quarters  remote  from 
the  principal  scene  of  operations.  In  August^ 
a  small  expedition,  under  lientenaoi-CoIonel 
MileSy  was  despatched  by  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell to  the  coast  of  Tenaaserim.  It  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  September  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
leading  to  Trvoj,  but  from  some  impediments 
to  its  progiess  did  not  reach  the  fort  until 
the  8th.  The  capture  of  this  fort  was  not  a 
woik  <xf  difficulty;  for  the  Burmese  officer 
second  in  command  sent  a  message  to  Colonel 
Miles,  oflbring  to  s«ze  or  destroy  his  superior, 
or  to  obey  any  orders  that  the  British  com- 
mander might  dictate.  Hie  answer  of  Colonel 
Miles  was,  that  the  British  force  was  on  the 
point  of  advandng,  and  that  the  governor 
must  be  arrested  and  confined  till  its  arrival. 
This  was  done,  and  Colonel  Miles  on  arriving 
had  only  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions 
for  occupying  the  fort,  pettah,  and  all  the 
defences.  Colonel  Miles  then  moved  forward 
to  attack  Mergui.  Here,  after  about  an  hour's 
firing,  the  batteries  were  silenced  by  the  Com- 
pany's cruisers^  and  the  troops  proceeded  to 
Und.  A  party  of  the  King's  89th  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  stockade  through  deep  mud  and 
water,  under  a  torrent  of  rain  and  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  ladders  coiud  be 
brouffht  up,  an  escalade  was  undertaken,  and 
the  ^ace  immediately  carried,  lliese  services 
bdng  performed.  Colonel  Miles  leaving  suf- 
ficient garrisons,  with  part  of  the  flotilla  to 
protect  the  conquests  on  the  coast,  returned 
to  join  the  main  force  at  Rangoon. 

The  operations  on  the  frontier,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  undertaken  principally  with 
a  view  to  defence.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
were  successful,  and  the  British  authority  was 
established  over  a  considerable  portion  of  As- 
sam. In  Arraoan  its  interests  were  less  pro- 
sperous. A  detachment,  under  Captain  ^oton, 
had  been  left  at  Ramoo  to  watch  the  enemy 
in  that  quarter.  It  being  reported  that  the 
enemy  were  threatening  a  British  stockade  at 
Rutnapulluing,  Captain  Noton,  on  the  11th 
of  May,  made  a  movement  to  support  that 
position ;  but  his  progress  being  attended  with 
a  variel^  of  disasters,  and  the  conduct  of  some 
provincial  troops  evincing  that  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  them,  he  retired  to  Ramoo. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May  the  enemy 
appeared  in  great  force  on  the  hills  to  the  east 
of  that  place.  Their  precise  number  could 
not  be  ascertained ;  but  from  the  extent  of 
ground  which  their  encampment  covered,  it 


WM  computed  that  llMy  aaaoonted  to  ten 
thousand  fighting  men,  bendes  an  equal  num- 
ber of  eoolies  tsoA  eamp-foOowers.  The  fciee 
under  Captain  Noton  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifly  regular  native  iafontiy,  and 
six  hundred  and  liflj  provincial  and  irrqgnlar 
troopsL  The  latter  eouhl  in  no  respect  be 
depoided  on;  and  with  three  hundrad  and 
fifl^men  to  reaist  aueeessfoliya  force  of  the 
estimated  strength  of  the  Bunnese,  waa  obvi- 
ously not  to  be  hoped  lor.  Captain  Noton, 
however,  expected  retuforcementa  from  Chit- 
tagong^  and  in  the  belief  that  they  would  im- 
mediately arrive^  he  detennined,  with  the 
coocnnent  oninioQ  of  hia  officers,  to  defend 
the  post  whidi  he  occupied  at  Rasaoo. 

A  river  flowed  between  the  enemy  and  the 
British  detadmient.  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th  the  entire  foioe  of  the  former  was  ob- 
aerved  to  be  concentrated  on  the  bank,  with 
the  apparent  intention  of  croering.  To  frua- 
trate  their  purpooei,  a  party  with  two  aix- 
pounden  waa  detached.  On  the  moriung  of 
the  15th,  however,  the  enemy  contrived  to 
paaa  the  river  unobaerved,  and  commenced 
intrenching  themaelvea  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  British  position.  The 
right  flank  of  that  position  was  protected 
by  the  river  and  by  a  tank  about  sixty  yards 
in  advance ;  its  rear  waa  defended  by  another 
tank.  These  tanks  were  smrounded  by  em- 
bankments about  three  feet  high;  that  on 
the  light  waa  occupied  by  the  picket,  who 
opened  a  fire  on  the  enemy,  which  waa  kept 
up  without  intermiaBion  durmg  the  day  and 
throughout  the  ancceeding  night  But  their 
fire  appeara  to  have  done  littk  damage,  and 
the  effect  of  the  two  nx-pounden^  which  were 
directed  against  the  enemy  as  they  crosned  the 
phun,  was  but  smslL  Early  on  the  16th  it 
was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  opened 
trenches  on  the  left  flank  of  the  British,  and 
had  considerably  advanced  those  which  they 
had  previously  opened  in  front.  On  this  day 
the  provincial  troops,  in  addition  to  the 
cowardice  which  they  had  previously  dis- 
plaved,  manifested  symptoms  of  disaffiBctioo, 
and  it  being  discovered  that  an  intention 
existed  of  deserting  to  the  enemy.  Captain 
Noton  arrested  the  ringleaders  in  the  mutinous 
movement,  and  took  measures  to  prevent 
the  remainder  acting  on  their  suggestions. 
Under  all  these  disheartening  drcumstancei^ 
Captain  Noton  determined  to  maintain  his 
post,  he  having  on  the  preceding  day  re- 
ceived information  that  tne  expMted  rein- 
forcement from  Cbittagong  was  to  leave  that 
place  on  the  13th,  and  consequently  its 
arrival  might  be  hourly  lo<dced  for.  But  by 
daybreak  on  the  17th  the  enemy  had  carried 
their  trenches  to  within  twelve  paces  of  the 
picket,  and  had  also  very  nearly  approached 
the  tank  which  sheltered  the  Bntish  position 
in  the  rear.  By  ten  o'clock  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  tank,  and  consternation  diffusing 
itself  throughout  the  provincial  and  irregular 
troops,   the    whole   fled  with    precipitation. 
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There  wm  no  course  bat  retreat,  and  even 
orderly  and  Buooeflsful  retreat  must  have  ap- 
peared almost  hopelese.  The  picket  was 
recalled,  but  from  the  coiifiuion  and  noise 
that  prevailed,  the  notice  for  its  return  was 
not  heard,  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment 
proceeded,  leaving  their  more  advanced  com- 
rades to  their  fate.  By  accident  the  ofBcer 
commanding  the  picket  perceived  the  retro- 
grade movement,  but  not  till  those  making  it 
were  at  a  considerable  distance.  He  then 
withdrew  his  men,  and  made  an  effort  to  join 
the  main  body,  in  which  he  succeeded  ;  and 
for  about  half  a  mile  the  whole  proceeded  in 
tolerable  order.  The  enemy's  cavalry  then 
pressing  on  the  retreating  troops  with  over- 
whelming force,  a  square  was  ordered  to  be 
formed  ;  but  the  men,  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  privation,  and  appalled  by  the  fearful 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
responded  not  to  the  command.  Order  and 
discipline  were  at  an  end,  and  no  exertions  of 
the  officers  could  restore  them.  The  attention 
of  evezy  sepoy  was  directed  to  his  own  safety, 
and  none  thought  of  anything  besides.  Hastily 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
the  troops  dispersed  in  evety  direction,  leaving 
to  their  officers  no  choice  but  that  of  pro- 
viding, if  it  might  be  practicable,  for  their 
own  escape.  Three  only.  Lieutenant  Scott, 
Lieutenant  Codrington,  and  Ensign  Campbell, 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  and  the  two  former 
were  severely  wounded ;  Gaptain  Noton  and 
the  remainder  were  killed. 

The  success  of  the  Burmese  in  this  instance 
might  have  been  expected  to  enconrsge  them 
to  push  their  fortune  in  a  quarter  where  vic- 
tory had  crowned  their  first  attempt,  and 
some  apprehensions  of  their  advance  were 
entertained  atChittagong  and  Dacca,  and  even 
at  Calcutta.    This  apparently  natural  conse- 

Suence  did  not  follow ;  but  the  withdrawal  of 
le  British  force  from  Sylhet  to  protect  Chit- 
tagong,  after  the  defeat  at  Ramoo,  emboldened 
the  Burmese  again  to  enter  Cachar.  The 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  British  possessions 
subsiding,  the  movement  of  the  force  from 
Sylhet  was  countermanded,  and  on  its  return 
its  commander,  Colonel  lones,  after  a  short 
interval  of  rest,  proceeded  into  Cachar.  The 
e?ents  which  followed  were  of  indeoisive  cha- 
racter, and  would  possess  no  interest  in  the 
recital  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
little  advantage  was  gained  by  either  party, 
and  that  sickness,  caused  by  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  country,  ultimately  compelled 
the  Britiah  commander  to  suspena  active  ope- 
rations. 

The  prowess  of  the  army  of  Arracan,  and  of 
Mengee  Maha  Bundoola,  who  commanded  it, 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  court  of 
Ava,  that  it  was  thought  their  warlike  capa- 
bilities miffht  be  advantageously  employed  in 
repelliuff  the  invading  force,  which,  under  Sir 
Arohibud  Campbell,  had  entered  the  Burmese 
territories.  Hhey  were  consequently  with- 
drawn from  Arracan,  and  the  general,  after 


visiting  Ava  to  receive  congratulations  on  the 
past  and  instructions  for  the  future,  proceeded 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  formidable  in  point  d 
numbers  at  least,  to  attack  the  invaders. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  after  various  indica- 
tions of  its  approach,  the  Burmese  army  pre- 
sented itself  in  front  of  the  British  position, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  surrounding  it. 
Intrenchments  were  thrown  up  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  In  the  afternoon  thia 
labour  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  a  de- 
tachment of  the  British  army  under  Major 
Sale,  which  was  so  totally  unexpected,  that 
the  approach  of  the  party  was  not  perceived 
till  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  effectual 
towards  repelling  them.  Having  burst  through 
the  intrenchments  and  slain*  great  numbers, 
the  detachment  returned,  IcMided  with  the 
enemy's  arms,  standards,  and  tools.  In  the 
evening  a  mass  of  skirmishers,  who  had  been 
pushed  forward  by  the  enemy,  were  driven 
back  by  two  companies  of  the  88th  regiment, 
under  Captain  Piper.  Various  attacks  were 
made  during  the  day  upon  the  British  post  at 
Kemmendine,  and  attempts  to  drive  the  Bri- 
tish vessels  from  their  stations  by  the  despatch 
of  fire-rafts,  but  these  were  met  and  frustrated 
with  signal  gallantry  and  admirable  effect 
by  the  British  force  under  Major  Tates  and 
Captain  Ryves. 

Between  the  Ist  and  the  4th  of  December 
the  enemy  continued  their  approaches,  and 
the  Briti^  posts  were  annoyea  by  frequent 
attacks.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  determined 
to  become  the  assailant  on  the  5th.  The  left 
wing  of  the  enemy  was  chosen  for  the  intended 
attack ;  and,  in  aid  of  it.  Captain  Chads  was 
requested  to  move  up  the  Puzendoor  creek 
during  the  night  with  the  flotilla,  and  com« 
menoe  a  cannonade  on  the  enemy's  rear  at 
daylight.  These  orders  were  executed  with 
great  precision  and  efiect.  The  enemy  were 
thus  kept  employed  by  the  naval  force,  until 
two  columns  of  attack  which  had  been  formed 
advanced  upon  them.  One,  consisting  ol 
eleven  hundred  men,  under  Major  Sale,  waa 
directed  to  penetrate  their  centre ;  the  other, 
consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  under  Major 
Walker,  of  the  8rd  Madras  native  in&ntry, 
was  directed  against  their  left,  which  had 
approached  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Rangoon.  Both  attacks  were  successful ;  the 
enemy  fled  in  great  confusion  and  suffered 
dreadful  loss.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
not  great ;  but  amonff  the  killed  was  Major 
Walker,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  victorious 
columns. 

On  the  7th  the  contest  was  renewed.  Four 
columns  of  attack  were  formed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Miles,  and  under 
the  immediate  command  respectively  of  Lieu- 
tenant -  Colonel  Mallet,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Parlby,  of  the  Madras  army,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brodie,  also  of  the  Madras  army,  and 
Captain  Wilson,  of  the  King's  38th.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  troops  was  preceded  by  a  heavy 
cannonade,  after  which  the  columns  advanced 
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in  the  directions  aniigned  to  them — Colonel 
Mallet's  OD  the  enemy's  right,  Colonel  Brodie's 
on  their  left,  Colonel  Parlby's  and  Captain 
Wilson's  on  their  centre.  An  attack  npon  so 
many  points  at  once  gave  a  momentary  shock 
to  the  enemy,  which  for  a  brief  period  seemed 
to  paralyze  them ;  but  they  soon  recovered, 
and  made  a  brave  though  unsnccessf al  defence. 
They  were  totally  put  to  the  rout»  and  flying 
into  the  jungle,  left  the  British  masters  of  their 
intrenchments.  A  body  of  the  enemy,  which 
lingered  on  the  Dalla  side  of  the  river,  was 
subsequently  dispersed  with  little  either  of 
trouble  or  loss. 

The  scattered  army  of  the  Barmese  being 
re-assembled  and  strengthened  by  considerable 
reinforcements,  it  was  resolved  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  fortune, 
and  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  defeat.  It  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Kokeen,  formerly  occu- 
pied, and  which  was  now  rendered  formidable 
by  numerous  intrenchments  and  stockades. 
The  first  exploit  of  the  Burmese  after  their 
return  was  to  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Ran- 
goon. Such  an  occurrence  had  been  appre- 
hended. The  population  of  the  town,  which 
had  fled  on  the  arrival  of  the  invading  force, 
had  begun  to  return,  and  all  who  came  un- 
armed were  freely  admitted.  Among  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  were 
many  emissaries  of  the  Burmese  general,  whose 
only  object  was  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  perpetrating  mischief.  "Our  situation," 
says  Major  Snodgrass,  the  military  secretary 
to  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  "  became 
critical  in  the  extreme ;  spies,  assassins,  and 
incendiaries  lurked  in  every  comer  of  Ran- 
goon ;  every  native  within  our  lines  became 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance of  the  troops,  combined  with  the  energy 
and  decision  of  their  commander,  could  alone 
have  prevented  our  losing  every  advantage  of 
our  late  successes  by  the  destruction  of  our 
stores  and  magazines,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  our  following  up  the  blow  that 
had  been  given,  even  if  greater  disasters  did  not 
befall  us."  He  adds,  '*  the  inflammable  ma- 
terials of  which  the  town  was  composed  re- 
quired but  a  single  firebrand  to  envelop  our 
cantonments  and  everything  they  contained  in 
a  general  conflagration ;  while  the  unseen 
enemy,  lurking  in  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle, 
were  held  in  constant  readiness  to  rush  in 
upon  our  lines  during  the  confusion  which 
so  dreaded  an  occurrence  could  not  fail  to 
produce."  The  wishes  of  the  enemy  were, 
however,  not  gratified  to  their  full  extent. 
On  the  14th  of  December  the  town  was  fired 
in  several  places  simultaneously ;  happily  the 
exertions  of  the  garrison  succeeded,  after  two 
hours,,  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration, though  not  until  half  the  place 
had  been  destroyed.  The  enemy  contented 
themselves  with  this  extent  of  mischief,  and 
did  not  venture  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  make  an  attack.  Bat  they  were 
not  therefore  permitted  to  enjoy  repose.     On 


the  following  day  the  Burmese  army  was 
attacked  by  the  British  general.  The  attempt 
was  marked  by  a  degree  of  daring  alm<Kt 
amounting  to  temerity,  and,  perhaps,  had  any 
other  course  been  open.  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell would  not  have  resorted  to  this.  The 
position  of  the  enemy  was  so  formidable  that 
the  British  commander  declared  that,  but  for 
the  confidence  which  he  felt  in  his  troops,  he 
should  have  hesitated  to  attack  it  with  less 
than  ten  thousand  men.  Hie  Burmese  force 
consisted  of  at  least  twenty  thousand ;  that 
which  could  be  spared  for  attacking  them 
amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred,  the  re- 
mainder being  necessarily  left  to  guard  the 
lines. 

A  column  under  Brigadier-General  Wil- 
loughby  Cotton  was  ordered  to  make  a  detour 
round  the  enemy's  left,  for  the  purpose  of  gun- 
ing  his  rear.  This  column  consisted  of  two 
hundred  of  his  Majesty's  13th  regiment  and 
three  hundred  of  the  18th  and  34th  Madras 
native  in&ntry,  with  one  field-piece  and  a 
detachment  from  the  governor-general's  body- 
guard  which  had  joined  the  army  at  Rangoon 
some  time  previously.  Another  column,  which 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  accompanied,  was 
destined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front :  it 
comprised  five  hundred  men  from  the  King's 
38th,  41st,  and  89th  regiments,  and  the  Ma- 
dras European  regiment,  three  hundred  from 
the  9th,  12th,  28th,  and  30th  regiments  of 
Madras  native  infiintry,  five  field-pieces,  and  a 
detachment  from  the  governor-general'a  body- 
guard. Of  this  column  two  divisions  were 
formed,  one  commanded  by  Colonel  Miles,  the 
other  by  Major  Evans.  The  order  to  General 
Cotton  was  to  wait  at  the  position  assigned  to 
him  till  a  signal  was  made  fromi  the  other  column. 
The  disposition  of  the  latter  being  completed, 
the  prescribed  signal  was  given  and  immediately 
answered.  The  artiUeiy  then  opened,  and 
the  troops  with  their  scaling-ladders,  moved 
forwards.  Their  advance  was  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  Burmese,  who  looked  on  their 
apparent  presumption  as  little  short  of  nuul- 
ness.  They  persevered,  however,  and  enter- 
ing by  escslade,  drove  the  Burmese  from  the 
ramparts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Fifteen 
minutes  sufiBced  to  put  the  British  in  posses- 
sion of  that  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
pronounced  "  the  most  formidable  intrenched 
and  stockaded  works"  which  he  had  ever 
seen;  those  works  being  defended  by  men 
whose  thousands  outnumbered  the  hundreds 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  attacked  and 
beaten.  The  Maha  Bundoola  did  not  com> 
mand  in  person  on  this  occasion,  having  retired 
to  some  distance,  and  left  the  conmiand  to 
another  chief. 

On  the  same  day  a*part  of  the  naval  force, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kellett,  of 
the  Arachne,  succeeded  in  an  attack  upon  a 
number  of  war-boats,  more  than  forty  of 
which  were  captured  :  about  thirty  were  re- 
tained, the  remainder  destroyed.  The  expe- 
dition was  placed  in  circumstances  of  great 
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danger  from  the  fire-rafts  of  the  enemy,  but 
the  peril  was  escaped,  and  several  of  these 
instruments  of  mischief,  with  a  great  mass  of 
materials  for  their  construction,  were  destroyed. 
This  was  but  one  among  many  brilliant  ex- 
ploits performed  by  the  naval  force,  the 
majority  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
notice,  excepting  in  a  narrative  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  events  of  the  Burmese  war. 

The  enemy,  after  their  signal  defeat  on  the 
15th  of  December,  retired  upon  Donobew, 
and  the  British  force  returned  to  its  canton- 
ments. Reinforcements,  consisting  of  his 
Majesty's  47th  regiment,  some  cavalry  and 
artillery,  arriving,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
determmed  to  advance  upon  Prome,  the 
second  city  of  the  Burman  empire.  Before 
taking  this  step  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge 
an  advanced  division  of  the  Burmese  force, 
stockaded  at  Tbantabain,  on  the  Lyne  river. 
This  task,  which  was  allotted  to  a  detachment 
under  Colonel  Godwin,  assisted  by  a  naval 
force  under  Captain  Chads,  was  performed 
effectively,  and  almost  without  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  assailants. 

The  force  which  the  general  was  enabled  to 
equip  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  upon 
Prome  was  of  very  moderate  amount.  One 
column  to  proceed  by  land,  was  composed  of 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty  European  iniantrv, 
six  hundred  sepoys,  the  governor-genenu's 
body-guai-d,  amounting  to  something  more 
than  five  hundred,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery, 
and  a  rocket  troop,  with  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pioneers.  This,  which  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  was  to  proceed  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  Lyne  river,  and  to  join  the 
Irawaddy  at  the  nearest  practicable  point,  to 
co-operate  with  the  water  column.  Thai 
column  consisted  of  eight  hundred  European 
infantry,  two  hundred  and  fifty  sepoys,  a 
rocket  tj'oop,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery. 
It  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Cotton.  The  men  were  embarked  in  the 
flotilla^  which  comprised  sixty  boats,  com- 
manded by  Cautain  Alexander,  and  escorted 
by  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war  lying  at  Ban- 
goon,  containing  upwards  of  a  hundred  sea- 
men. Another  force,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  European  and  five  hundred 
native  infantry,  conmianded  by  Major  Sale, 
was  embarked  in  transports  for  the  purpose 
of  occupying  Bassein.  It  may  be  here 
noticed  that  this  duty  was  performed  without 
much  difficulty,  and  Major  Sale,  with  the 
chief  part  of  his  force,  rejoined  the  main 
army.  After  the  departure  of  the  bodies  of 
troops  commanded  respectively  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Brigadier-General  Cotton,  and 
Major  Side,  nearly  four  thousand  effective 
men  were  left  in  Rangoon,  under  Brieadier- 
General  M'Creagh,  to  abide  further  orders. 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  commenced  his  march  on 
the  13  th  of  February,  which  he  continued  till 
the  11th  of  March,  when  intelligence,  which 


met  him  at  U-au-deet,  induced  him  to  sus- 
pend bis  advance. 

The  water  column  for  a  time  proceeded 
not  unprosperously,  attacking  and  destroying 
a  number  of  stockades  on  its  progress.  On 
the  8th  of  March  it  took  up  a  position  about 
two  miles  below  Donobew,  and  a  flag  of  truce 
was  despatched  with  a  summons  to  surrender. 
This  being  refused,  an  attack  by  two  columns, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Do- 
noghue,  of  the  King's  47th  regiment,  and 
Major  Basden,  of  the  89th,  was  commenced 
on  the  pagoda  stockade,  which  was  carried, 
the  enemy  sustaining  dreadful  loss.  The 
second  defence,  about  five  hundred  yards 
distant,  was  then  attacked  ;  but  the  attempt 
fiiiled,  apparently  from  some  deficiency  of 
steadiness  in  the  assaulting  party;  and 
General  Cotton  felt  it  advisable  to  re-embark 
his  troops.  On  receiving  the  news  of  this 
faUure,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  resolved  to 
return  with  his  column  to  assist  in  the  re- 
duction of  Donobew,  and,  after  a  most 
fatiguing  march,  he  arrived  before  that  place 
on  the  25  th.  He  found  the  fort  much  too 
extensive  to  be  surrounded  by  the  force  at 
his  disposal ;  and  although  anxious  for  the 
immediate  lall  of  the  place,  he  preferred 
(using  his  own  words)  "  loss  of  time  to  loss  of 
lives,"  and  took  his  measures  with  great 
caution  and  deliberation.  The  naval  com- 
mander was  required  to  move  up  the  river,  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  force  under  the 
commauder-in-chie^  and  on  the  27th  the 
flotilla  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  no  sooner 
observed  than  the  garrison  made  a  sortie 
with  a  considerable  force  and  seventeen  war 
elephants,  fully  caparisoned,  bearing  on  their 
capacious  bodies  armed  men.  The  governor- 
general's  body-guard,  imder  Captain  Sneyd, 
was  ordered  to  charge,  which  they  did  with 
great  spirit,  dashing  in  among  the  elephants, 
and  shooting  the  riders  off  their  backs.  The 
animals  stood  the  charge  with  far  more  cool- 
ness than  might  have  been  expected,  mani- 
festing little  fear,  and  when  released  by  the 
shots  of  the  British  troops  from  the  control  of 
their  masters,  retiring  very  calmly  to  the  fort. 
The  sortie  failed  to  accomplish  any  object  for 
which  it  could  have  been  designed,  and  the 
flotilla  guned  the  fort  with  small  lods,  though 
exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade.  While  the 
troops  on  land  were  engaged  in  making  ap- 
proaches and  erecting  batteries,  the  naval 
force  found  occupation  in  pushing  up  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  war-boats, 
several  of  which  were  captured.  On  the  1st 
of  April  the  mortar  and  enfilading  batteries 
commenced  firing,  and  on  that  day  Bundoola 
was  killed  by  a  rocket,  after  wmch  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the 
other  chiefs  could  prevail  upon  the  garrison  to 
remain  :  they  aU  fled  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  The  breaching  batteries  commenced 
their  fire  in  the  morning  at  daylight^  but 
simultaneously  with  their  opening  the  enemy's 
small  rear  guard  was  discerned  in  ioU  retreat 
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towards  the  jangle,  and  two  laacara,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners,  came  mnning  out  of  the 
fort  to  announce  the  state  of  a£fairs  there  to 
the  Britiiih  camp.  The  line  was  immediately 
underarms,  and  the  deserted  place  speedily 
occupied  by  a  new  garrison.  The  flight  of 
the  enemy  had  been  so  hurried  that  no  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  for  the  destruction  of 
that  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  one  of 
the  most  welcome  prises  secured  by  the  Eng- 
lish was  a  store  of  grain  equal  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  garrison  for  several  months. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Donobew, 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  resumed  his  march  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  ill  tidings  from 
that  place  had  withdrawn  him.  On  the  14th 
of  April  he  was  again  at  U-an-deet,  from 
whence  he  had  retrograded  a  month  before, 
having  been  joined  on  his  route  by  Brigadier- 
General  M'Creagh,  with  a  column  of  reserve 
from  Rangoon,  and  a  supply  of  elephants, 
which  were  much  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
commissariat  department.  On  the  19th  he 
was  met  by  a  Burmese  messenger,  bearing  a 
pacific  communication.  He  was  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  his  discretion  seems  to 
have  borne  no  reasonable  proportion  to  bis 
age.  "  The  old  man,"  says  Major  Snodgrass, 
"  drank  much  too  freely  for  a  diplomatist,  and 
when  he  rose  to  take  his  departure^  whispered 
in  the  general's  ear:  'They  are  frightened 
out  of  their  senses,  and  you  may  do  what  you 
please  with  them.'  "  On  the  24th  of  April 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  within  sight  of 
Prome,  of  which  place  he  took  possession  on 
the  25th  without  firing  a  shot,  the  enemy 
having  deserted  it  in  the  night,  leaving  in  the 
works  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  and 
extensive  supplies  of  grain.  The  town  was 
on  fire,  and  one  entire  quarter  was  destroyed. 
A  number  of  war-boats,  with  a  huge  quantity 
of  arms,  were  a  few  days  afterwanis  cap- 
tured bya  division  of  the  flotilla  under  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson,  which  had  been  sent  up  the 
river  for  the  purpose. 

Before  his  arrival  at  Prome,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  was  met  by  another  overture  for 
negotiation  in  addition  to  that  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  its  object  seemed  rather  to  save 
Prome  firom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  than  to  restore  peaoe,  and  its  tone 
in  one  instance  approached  the  language  of 
threatening.  "There  are  armies  on  both 
sides,"  it  was  said,  **  and  the  space  between 
them  would  afford  sufficient  room  for  a  meeting 
to  take  place.  Let  the  British  army  stay  on 
such  grounds  as  it  may  select  on  the  arrival 
of  this  letter,  bv  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Prome  will  be  delivered  from  great  trouble 
and  distress."  The  answer  of  the  British 
general  was,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  that 
the  military  occupation  of  Prome  by  the 
British  was  indispensable;  but  the  letter 
containing  this  answer  was  never  received, 
the  messenger  by  whom  it  was  carried  finding 
the  city  deserted  by  the  Burmese  authorities. 
But  for  the  cowardice  of  the  enemy,  Prome 


must  have  presented  an  almost  imp 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Britiwanny. 
By  nature  and  art  it  was  rendered  so  for^ 
midable  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  ten  thousand  steady  soldiers  might 
have  defiended  it  against  ten  ^mea  that  foroe. 

At  this  place  several  months  were  spent  in 
inactivity,  in  consequence  of  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains  and  the  prevalence  of  innnd^ooa ; 
but  the  troops  were  in  comfortable  canton- 
ments— an  important  consideration  at  such  a 
season.  Sickness  returned,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  at  Rangoon,  and  the  loss  c< 
lifo  was  comparatively  smalL 

The  suspension  of  active  wsr&re  in  this 
part  of  the  Burmese  dominions  affords  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  returning  to  the  events 
on  the  frontier.  On  resuming  operations,  the 
first  object  was  to  dear  Assam  of  the  Bur- 
mese, who  had  been  only  partially  ezpdled, 
and  who,  on  the  retirement  of  the  British 
troops  to  their  cantonments^  bad  reoocapied 
some  of  the  stations  from  which  they  nad 
previously  been  driven.  This  duty  was  aa- 
signed  to  a  force  under  Ueutenant-Coloiiel 
Richards.  It  was  performed  with  great 
spirit  and  activity;  but  as  the  Barmeae 
generally  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops,  could  be  brought  to  action  only  by 
stratsgem,  and  when  thus  entrapped,  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  flying,  a  mtnnie 
recital  of  the  operations  would  be  deetitate  dt 
interest. 

In  January,  Colonel  Richards  wm  enabled 
to  advanoe  upon  Rongpore,  and  on  the  26th 
his  head-quarters  were  <mly  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  it.  On  the  27th  the  garrison  made 
an  attack  upon  the  advanced  ^ost  of  the 
encampment.  On  hearing  the  firing,  Colond 
Richanla  moved  forward,  and  found  the  enemy 
threatening  to  surround  a  party  defisodinff  the 
post  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ma^eod. 
To  encourage  the  Burmese  to  aavanoe.  Colonel 
Richards  withdrew  the  P||^7  from  the  post^ 
and  suspended  firing.  This  had  the  deaired 
effect;  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  showed  a 
sufficient  front,  the  British  commander  ordered 
a  charge :  the  Burmese^  however,  declined 
waiting  for  it,  and  fled  with  great  precipi- 
tation. 

Having  received  some  reinforcements,  Colonel 
Richards  proceeded  towards  Bnngpore.  A 
stockade  which  had  been  erected  across  the 
road  was  carried  by  escalade ;  a  fortified  bank 
on  the  right>  and  two  temples,  one  on  the 
right  and  one  on  the  left,  were  also  oocnpiedL 
These  successes  had  the  effect  of  bringing  n 
flag  of  truce  from  the  fort.  Its  bearer  was  a 
Buddhist  priest,  bom  in  Ceylon,  but  many  years 
a  resident  in  Bengal  and  the  Eastern  island^ 
in  the  employment  of  various  public  servants. 
These  emplovments  he  had  lately  exchanged 
for  the  exercise  of  his  sacerdotal  functions  to 
the  authorities  in  Assam.  The  acquaintance 
with  British  haUts  and  customs  whioh  his 
former  experience  had  given  him  probably  led 
to  his  selection  for  this   duty.      On   bein^ 
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admiUed  to  Colonel  Riohards,  he  inquired 
what  were  the  objects  of  the  advance  upon 
Rung^ore.  These  being  explained,  the  pnest 
departed,  promising  to  return  within  a  speci- 
fied time.  He  did  return,  and  pointing  out 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accommodation, 
caused  by  the  contests  of  conflicting  factions 
within  the  fort,  requested  some  further  ex- 
planation  of  the  British  commander's  views, 
with  which  request  Colonel  Richards  complied. 
He  instructed  the  priestly  negotiator  to  inform 
the  Phokuns  (who  were  brother  chieftains  of 
ooosiderable  power  and  influence)  that  if  they 
were  prepared  to  make  terms  of  alliance  with 
the  British  government  he  was  ready  to  meet 
them ;  that  if  they  were  bent  on  fighting, 
he  was  equally  ready ;  and  if  they  wished 
to  retire  out  of  Assam,  they  might  do  so, 
provided  they  took  the  most  direct  route, 
committed  no  ravages  on  the  road,  and  carried 
away  none  of  the  inhabitants  then  in  theur 
possession  by  force.  The  last  course  was 
finally  acted  upon.  All  who  chose  left  the 
fort ;  the  remainder  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish on  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  on 
the  condufflon  of  peace  they  should  not  be 
delivered  up  to  the  king  of  Ava ;  a  result  of 
which  they  entertain^  great  dread,  and 
against  which  they  evinced  intense  anxiety  to 
hi  secured.  To  justify  the  guarantee  to  a  part 
of  the  ffarrison  of  permission  to  escape, 
Colonel  Kichards  represented  that  he  was 
without  the  means  of  effectuallv  pursuing 
them  ;  that  he  was  dependent  K>r  supplies 
upon  the  fleet,  lying  twenty  miles  down  a 
river  which  was  not  navigable  above  its 
position ;  that  the  acquisition  of  Runspore 
was  of  great  importance ;  and  that  regard  was 
to  be  had  to  the  captive  Assamese  inhabitants, 
who  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  a  diflerent 
course.  These  reasons  were  certainly  not 
without  weight.  The  possession  of  Rungpore 
involved  the  virtual  occupation  of  the  whole 
of  Assam.  The  Burmans  made  some  border 
irruptions  in  May  and  June,  and  erected 
stockades ;  but  they  were  driven  out  by 
parties  of  the  British  force,  not  without 
fatiguing  marchcB,  but  almost  without  fight- 
ing. 

From  Sylhet  it  was  proposed  to  march  a 
large  force  through  Cachar  and  Manipnr  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  Burmese 
territory  in  that  quarter.  For  this  purpose 
about  seven  thousand  men  were  collected,  and 
placed  under  Brigadier  -  Greneral  Shuldham, 
who  was  appointed  to  command  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  attempt  was  made,  but  aban- 
doned, from  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
country  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
beasts  employed  to  convey  stores  and  supplies 
perished  m  vast  numbers ;  some  dying  of 
fatigue,  some  from  dislocatinff  their  limbs  as 
they  laboured  through  the  plashy  soil,  and 
others  from  being  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  mire 
that  no  efibrts  could  extricate  them.  The 
loss  of  bullocks,  camels,  and  elephants  was 
enormous. 


The  difficulties  which  had  been  insurmount- 
able by  a  regular  force,  were,  however,  over- 
come by  an  undisciplined  body  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  under  Gumber  Singh.  This 
force,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  British 
officer.  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  succeeded,  by 
the  middle  of  June,  in  reaching  the  western 
boundary  of  Manipur.  The  Burmans  were 
posted  in  the  principal  town,  but  they  fled  on 
the  approach  of  Gumber  Singh's  party,  and  in 
a  short  time  completely  evacuatea  the  district. 
Having  left  a  division  of  his  force  for  its  defence, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  returned  with 
Lieutenant  Pemberton  to  Sylhet. 

But  the  grand  blow  to  the  Burmese  power 
from  this  quarter  was  to  be  directed  against 
Arracan.  The  primary  object  was  to  occupy 
that  province,  and  this  being  accomplished,  it 
was  believed  that  the  force  employed  might 
be  enabled  to  co-operate  with  the  army  on  the 
Irawaddy.  An  army  of  eleven  thousand 
men  was  assembled  in  Chittagong,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-Gknen^  Morrison.  A 
flotilla,  under  Commodore  Hayes,  was  attached 
to  it.  It  consisted  of  several  pilot  vessels  and 
armed  brigs,  ten  gun-pinnaces,  and  a  large 
number  of  gun-boats,  each  carrying  a  twelve- 
pounder  carronade.  In  consequence  of  in- 
superable impediments.  General  Morrison  was 
unable  to  move  until  January.  The  ooast  was 
thought  to  offer  the  most  eligible  line  of  march, 
and  a  part  of  the  troops  proceeded  by  sea, 
while  the  remainder  moved  by  land.  The 
arrival  of  the  former  was  delayed  by  adverse 
weather ;  and  an  unsuccessfiil  attack  on  some 
stockades  by  part  of  the  flotilla  was  attended 
by  some  loss.  A  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  force  was,  however,  effected ;  and  the 
expedition  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
capital  of  the  province.  As  it  was  approached, 
some  fighting  occurred,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  British  arms  was  well  maintained. 

At  daybreak  on  the  29th  of  March,  the 
army  moved  forward  to  attack  the  defences  of 
Arracan.  The  enemy  occupied  a  rans^  of 
connected  hills,  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  strong 
by  nature,  and  rendered  more  strong  by  art ; 
escarpment,  abatis,  and  masoniy,  having  been 
resorted  to  wherever  they  could  be  advan- 
ti^eously  employed.  A  single  pass  led  to  the 
capital,  and  that  was  defended  by  several 
pieces  of  artillery  and  about  three  thousand 
muskets.  The  entire  number  of  the  enemy 
ranged  along  the  heights  was  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  nine  thousand.  The  ground  in 
front  was  an  open  plain  of  considerable  extent^ 
but  in  depth  not  altogether  out  of  the  rang^e 
of  the  enemy's  guns. 

The  advance  of  the  British  force  having 
halted  at  a  place  where  it  was  partially  covered 
by  a  tank,  the  officer  commanding,  Brigadier- 
General  Macbean,  made  a  disposition  for 
gaining  the  principal  hills  in  the  first  range. 
Four  pieces  of  artillery  were  ordered  forward 
to  cover  the  attack :  the  troops  for  the 
assault  followed.    They  consisted  of  the  light 
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•company  of  bis  Majesty's  54th  regiment,  fonr 
oompanies  of  the  2Dd  light  infantry  battalion, 
and  tbe  light  infrntry  companiee  of  the  10th 
and  16th  regiments  of  Madras  native  infantry, 
wiUi  the  rifle  company  of  a  provincial  levy, 
under  Major  W.  H.  Kemm,  of  the  2nd  light 
iniantry :  six  companies  of  the  16th  Madras 
native  in&ntry,  under  Captain  A.  French, 
oi  that  regiment,  formed  a  support.  The 
ascent  was  exceedingly  steep,  in  some  parts 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  enemy  showered 
a  well-directed  fire  on  the  assailants  as  they 
moved  up.  Under  these  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  however,  many  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  summit.  Lieutenant 
J.  Clark,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Macbean, 
with  several  of  the  eallant  54th,  got  their 
bands  upon  the  trench ;  but  even  with  this 
assistance,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground.  Large  stones  were  rolled  on  them, 
smaller  ones  were  discharged  from  bows,  and 
the  effect  was,  that  those  who  had  thus  fear- 
fully ascended  were  violently  hurled  down 
again.  But  the  attempt  was  not  lightly  aban- 
doned. In  despite  of  the  difficulties  which 
opposed  them,  the  assaulting  party  persevered 
until  every  officer  was  wounded ;  while  the 
troops  engaged  of  every  description  displayed 
tbe  same  gallant  and  unyielding  spirit  which 
animated  those  who  led  them.  **  The  conduct 
oi  the  officers,"  said  General  Morrison,  in  his 
official  account  of  the  attack,  "was  emulated 
b^  the  men,  and  Earopean  and  native  troops 
vied  with  each  other  to  equal  the  example 
set "  them. 

It  was  now  determined  to  change  the  point 
of  attack.  The  right  of  the  defenoes  ap- 
peared to  be  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position  ; 
And  though  the  obstacles  were  great,  it  was 
resolved  to  attempt  it.  The  approach  was 
protected  by  a  small  lake;  the  ascent  was 
more  abrupt  than  at  any  other  point,  and 
the  height  greater.  The  natural  advantages 
seemed  to  have  inspired  the  enemy  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  security  of 
this  part  of  their  position ;  for  though  the  top 
was  crowned  by  a  stockade,  and  some  other 
defences  guarded  the  ascent,  the  number  of  men 
allotted  to  it  was  not  considerable.  To  divert 
attention  from  this  point  a  battery  was  con- 
structed, and  in  the  morning  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade opened  upon  tbe  works  at  the  pass. 
The  meditated  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
right  was  intrusted  to  Brigadier-General 
Hicfaards.  It  took  place  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  succeeded  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  On  the  following  morning  preparations 
were  made  for  pushing  the  success  of  the 
night)  but  the  enemy  abandoned  the  hills 
after  a  very  feeble  resistance,  and  no  impedi- 
ment remained  to  the  occupation  of  the  capital 
of  Arracan.  The  naval  force  participated  in 
these  gallant  deeds.  A  party  of  seamen  ac- 
companied the  force  under  General  Richards, 
which  gained  the  hills.  Indeed,  the  zeal 
which  that  force  displayed  throughout  the 
opeiHtioiis  of  the  Burmese  war  was  exemplary. 


One  instance  of  it»  immediately  ooonected 
with  the  attack  upon  Arracan,  ma>y  be  men- 
tioned. Commodore  Hayes,  finding  that  his 
boats  could  not  be  brought  to  the  scene  of 
action,  landed  two  twenty-four  pounders,  and, 
with  the  British  seamen,  dragged  them  and 
their  appurtenances  five  miles  to  the  encamp- 
ment before  Arracan,  rendering  them  available 
there  for  any  service  for  which  they  might 
be  required. 

The  loss  of  the  capital  caused  the  enemy  to 
withdraw  from  all  their  positions  in  Arracan. 
The  primary  object  of  the  expedition  was  thus 
attained ;  but  tifie  ulterior  design,  of  marching 
General  Morrison's  army  across  the  moon- 
tains  to  join  that  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
was  found  to  be  impractioable.  This  aisap- 
pointment  was  not  the  worst  misfortune  which 
befell  the  army  of  Arracan.  Tlie  enemy  had 
been  vanquished,  but  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  victors  were  doomed  to  perish  under  the 
visitations  of  disease.  The  rainy  season  brought 
with  it  fever  and  dysentery,  and  their  ravages 
carried  away  vast  numbers  which  tbe  sword 
had  spared  and  fatigue  had  left  unsubdued. 
Tbe  prevalence  of  disease  was  all  but  uni- 
versal ;  and  it  was  at  last  deemed  expedient 
to  withdraw  the  troops  altogether,  leaviBg 
divisions  of  them  on  the  islands  of  Cheduba 
and  Ramee,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sandowy,  at  which  places  the  climate  appeared 
to  be  more  fitvourable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  army  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
was  left  at  Prome,  waiting  the  abatement  of 
the  rains  and  inundations.  On  the  return  of 
the  season  for  active  operations,  intelligence 
was  obtained  of  the  approach  of  a  large 
Burmese  force.  Immediate  hostilities,  how- 
ever, were  averted  by  the  arrival  of  an  answer 
not  unfavourable  to  an  overture  for  negotia- 
tion which  the  British  general  had  made  to 
the  Burmese  government  some  time  before. 
The  deputation  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
letter  proposed  that  two  British  officers  should 
in  return  pay  a  visit  to  the  Burmese  com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
assented,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  S.  Tidy, 
deputy  adjutant-general,  and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  the  rojul  navy,  were  appointed 
to  the  mission.  The  result  was,  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  armistice  till  the  18th  of  October. 
It  was  therein  provided  that  the  first  minister 
of  the  king  of  Ava  should  meet  the  British 
commander-in-chief  at  a  place  midway  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  two  camps.  The 
meeting  accordingly  took  place.  The  firttt 
interview  was  one  of  ceremony  ;  at  the 
second  the  negotiators  entered  on  business. 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  declared  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  evacuate  the  country.  He  required 
that  the  court  of  Ava  should  abstain  from 
interference  with  Cachar,  Manipur,  and 
Assam  ;  should  cede  Assam  to  the  British 
government,  and  pay  two  crores  of  rupees  as 
an   indemuification  for  the  expenses  of  the 
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war ;  one  immedUtely,  the  other  at  a  Aiture 
period,  the  Tenasserim  proYinoes  being  re- 
tained till  its  liquidation.  The  Burmese 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  qnestiouB  in  dis- 
pute, and  modestly  requested  that  the  English 
would  quit  the  countrj  without  making  any 
stipulations  for  their  own  benefit^  and  leave 
their  claims  to  the  generosity  of  the  ruler  of 
Ava.  After  a  discussion,  alike  tedious  and 
frivolous,  an  extension  of  the  armistice  to  the 
2nd  of  November  was  requested  by  the 
Burmese  deputies,  under  pretence  of  applying 
for  their  master's  commands  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  terms.  This  was  grantwi,  and 
thus  ended  a  conference,  the  preparations  and 
conduct  of  which  had  been  arranged  with  the 
roost  scrupulous  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  formal  dignity  of  the  native  diplomatists, 
and  of  the  "king  of  the  white  elephants" 
whom  they  represented.  The  ultimate  result 
was  not  more  satisfaotoiy.  The  court  of  Ava 
would  concede  neither  money  nor  territory; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  hos- 
tilities were  resumed. 

The  first  movement  of  any  importance  was 
disastrous  to  the  English.  The  Burmese 
having  pushed  forward  a  division  to  Watty- 
goon,  a  few  miles  from  Prome,  a  body  of 
native  infantry,  with  the  view  of  dislodging 
them,  was  despatched  to  act  on  the  left,  while 
another  body  was  to  attack  them  in  front. 
Both  parties  were  unsuccessful ;  and  Colonel 
M'Dowell,  who  led  one  of  them,  was  shot 
through  the  head.  A  third  body,  which  had 
been  despatched  by  way  of  Saagie,  to  afford 
support  u  required,  fell  in  with  part  of  the 
Burmese  army,  then  in  pursuit  of  Colonel 
McDowell's  force,  who  immediately  fled ;  but 
the  British  party,  being  unable  to  learn  any- 
thing of  the  troops  which  they  had  been  sent 
to  support,  marched  back  to  Prome  without 
effecting  anything  further.  This  disaster 
occurring  immediately  after  the  interruption 
of  the  negotiations,  tended  to  support  the 
confidence  of  the  enemy  and  encourage  them 
to  persevere. 

The  Burmese  army  continued  to  advance 
towards  the  British  lines,  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments  and  stockades  as  it  proceeded ; 
but  its  slowness  to  attack  duappointed  the 
British  general,  who  consequently  determined 
to  become  the  assailant.  On  the  80th  of 
November,  preparations  were  made  for  a 
general  attack  upon  every  part  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  on  the  let  of  December  it  took  place, 
the  operations  by  land  being  aided  by  the 
flotilla^  now  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Brisbane.  Two  columns  of  attack  were  formed ; 
one  under  Brigadier-General  Cotton,  the  other 
accompanied  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  As 
soon  as  they  were  in  motion,  the  naval  force 
commenced  a  cannonade,  and  this  so  discon- 
certed the  enemy,  that  the  pickets  of  his 
left  were  withdrawn,  and  his  position  left 
exposed  in  that  quarter  to  any  sudden  attack. 
General  Cotton's  column  first  reached  the 
enemy's  line,  which  consiijted  of  a  scries  of 


stockades,  which  he  at  once  assaulted,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  carried.  Panic  and 
confusion  then  seized  the  masses  within  the 
works,  and  great  slaughter  followed.  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell's  column  pushing  rapidly 
forward  in  the  rear,  met  the  flying  masses 
endeavouring  to  cross  the  river,  and  opening 
the  horse  artillery  upon  them,  did  dreadful 
execution.  Among  those  who  fell  within 
the  works  was  the  aged  commander,  Maha 
Nemion,  who,  under  the  burden  of  seventy- 
five  years,  had  been  carried  in  a  litter  from 
point  to  pointy  to  endeavour  by  his  presence 
and  encouragement  to  sustain  the  energy  of 
his  men. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  the  British  force 
was  again  in  motion.  The  object  of  attack 
was  the  enemy's  centre,  which  was  strongly 
intrenched  amid  hills  inaccessible  by  land,  ex- 
cept by  one  narrow  pathway  defended  by  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  river  was  com- 
manded by  sevend  batteries  of  heavy  ord- 
nance. Sir  James  Brisbane  moved  forward 
with  the  flotilla  and  cannonaded  the  works 
from  the  river.  On  the  land  side,  after  the 
enemy's  posts  had  been  driven  in  and  sufficient 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  works  by 
artillery  and  rockets,  a  brigade^  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sale,  consisting  of  the 
King's  13th  and  38th  reffiments,  under  Major 
Hewlett  and  Major  Fnth,  advanced  by  the 
trench  to  storm  the  heights  in  front,  while 
some  companies  of  the  87th  proceeded  through 
the  iungle  to  the  right.  Scarcely  a  shot  was 
fired  in  return  for  the  enemy's  continued  vol- 
leys. The  38th  led  the  way  in  entering  the 
intrenchments  on  the  heights,  and  the  assail- 
ants, driving  the  enemy  from  hill  to  hill, 
secured  to  &e  British  the  whole  of  the  posi- 
tion, which  was  nearly  three  miles  in  extent. 
During  the  attack,  the  flotilla,  pushing  past 
the  works,  succeeded  in  capturing  all  the  boats 
and  stores  which  had  been  brought  down  for 
the  use  of  the  Burmese  army. 

The  right  corps  of  that  army  still  maintained 
its  position.  On  the  5th  it  was  attacked  in 
flank  and  rear,  while  the  batteries  and  boats  of 
the  British  force  cannonaded  in  front ;  and 
after  a  feeble  resistance  the  position  was  eva- 
cuated, the  enemy  retiring  to  a  second  line  of 
stockades,  from  which  they  were  quickly  dis- 
lodged; when,  disheartened,  dispersed,  and 
broken,  they  fled  in  all  directions  through  the 
woods. 

The  British  army  now  advanced,  the  enemy 
flying  before  them  and  abandoning  without  an 
effort  defences  which  could  not  have  been 
taken  without  severe  loss.  But  the  sncoeas  of 
the  victors  was  not  unattended  by  circumstances 
of  discouragement.  Their  march  was  some- 
times arrested  by  heavy  rains,  rendering  the 
country  impassable ;  sickness,  in  the  awful 
form  of  spasmodic  cholera,  made  its  appear- 
ance; and  on  one  occasion  the  European 
troops  were  compelled  to  halt,  firom  the  total 
&ilure  of  the  supply  of  animal  food.  The  ex- 
pected co-operation  of  the  army  of  Arracan 
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was  not  obtained,  and  though  everywhere  tri- 
nmpbant^  the  Britbh  genenl  could  not  be  free 
from  anxiety.  At  the  latter  end  of  December 
the  Burmese  proposed  to  treat  for  peace,  an 
event  which  it  was  to  be  presumed  oould  not 
be  disagreeable  to  either  party.  The  proposal 
was  entertained,  but  the  army  continued  its 
march  to  Patanagoh,  opposite  the  Burmese 
iotrenchments  of  Melloon.  Continued  com- 
munications, having  reference  to  the  proposed 
peace,  were  here  carried  on,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  being  assisted  b^  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  had  been  appointed  civil  commissioner  in 
Pegu  and  Ava»  and  also  by  Sir  James  Brisbane. 
After  much  discussion  a  treaty  was  agreed  to, 
upon  the  terms  formerly  proposed  by  the 
British  authorities,  excepting  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  and  Mergai  were  added 
to  the  territorial  cessions,  and  the  pecuniary 
pajrment  reduced  from  two  crores  to  one.  The 
Eneliah  copy  of  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
2na  of  January,  the  Burmese  copy  on  the  3rd; 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  till  the  18th, 
to  allow  time  for  obtaining  the  ratification  of 
the  king. 

The  ratification  was  not  received  by  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  Burmese  commis- 
sioners then  offered  to  pay  an  instalment  of 
five  lacs  of  rupees,  and  to  give  hostages  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  Engliui  prisoners  from 
Ava,  provided  the  British  force  would  return 
to  Prome,  or  at  least  agree  to  a  further  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  a  few  days.  The 
British  oonmiissioners  peremptorily  refused  to 
retreat,  and  declined  undertaking  to  abstain 
from  hostilities,  except  on  condition  of  the 
Burmese  evacuating  Melloon  within  thirty-six 
hours,  and  retiring  upon  Ava ;  the  march  of 
the  British  army,  however,  not  to  be  sus- 
pended until  the  receipt  of  the  ratified  treaty. 
This  proposal  was  in  return  rejected  by  tiie 
Burmese,  and  hostilities  recommenced.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  opposite  the  selected  parts 
of  attack  in  the  stockade,  the  heavy  ordnanoe 
was  landed  from  the  flotilla,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery  were  ready  to  open  upon 
the  enemy's  defences. 

After  two  hours'  cannonading,  the  troops 
intended  for  the  assault,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously embarked  in  boats  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Chads,  began  to  move.  A 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Sale,  was  ordered  to 
land  below  the  stockade,  and  attack  it  by  the 
south-west  angle,  while  three  o^er  brigades 
were  to  land  above  the  place  to  attack  it  by 
the  northern  face.  The  boats  pushed  off 
together,  but  the  current,  aided  by  a  strong 
wind,  carried  the  brigade  under  Colonel  Sale 
to  its  destined  point  of  attack  before  the  re- 
maining brigades  could  reach  the  shore.  Hie 
troops  landed,  and  immediately  formed  under 
Major  Frith,  Colonel  Sale  having  been 
wounded  in  the  boats.  This  being  effected, 
without  waiting  for  the  landing  of  the  other 
brigades,  they  rushed  on  to  the  assault,  en- 
tered by  escalade,  and  estabUahed  themselves 


in  the  works,  in  the  &oe  of  upwards  of  tea 
thousand  men.  The  other  brigades  took  the 
flying  enemy,  and  completed  the  victory. 
A  quantity  of  ordnanoe  and  military  stores 
was  taken,  a  magazine  of  grain,  and  specie  to 
a  large  amount. 

The  army  on  its  advance  was  met  by  Mr. 
Price,  an  American  missionaiy,  and  Mr.  San- 
ford,  an  English  surgeon,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner,  who  were  commissioned  from  Ava  to 
ascertain  the  terms  of  peace.  They  were  in- 
formed that  the  terms  tendered  before  the 
capture  of  Melloon  were  quite  open  for  ac- 
ceptance, and  that  with  respect  to  the  peoo- 
niary  indemnification,  the  army  would  retire 
to  Kangoon  on  the  payment  of  twenty-five 
lacs  of  rupees,  and  would  evacuate  the  Bur- 
mese territory  upon  the  disdiarge  of  a  second 
instalment  of  the  same  amount.  With  this 
answer  the  delegatee  returned. 

Upon  the  8th  of  February  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  were  about  five  miles  in  ad- 
vance on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Pagahm,  and 
on  the  9th  the  British  columns  moved  forward 
to  attack.  The  Burmese  army  was  com- 
manded by  a  person  named  Ta-ya^oo-nog^ 
who  had  represented  to  the  king  of  Ava  that 
the  previous  successes  of  the  Bnglish  were 
owing  solely  to  the  incompetence  of  the  gene- 
rals by  whom  they  had  been  opposed;  and 
that,  if  an  adequate  force  were  placed  at  his 
command,  he  would  speedily  drive  the  in- 
vaders out  of  the  country.  The  wishes  of  the 
sovereign  insuring  belief  to  these  representa- 
tions, we  army  was  reinforced  by  a  new  levj 
of  several  thousands,  and  the  adviser  of  the 
measure,  invested  by  the  royal  grace  with  the 
title  of  Nawung  Thuring  (Prince  of  Sunset)^ 
was  sent  to  supersede  the  general  previously 
in  command  <rf  the  army.  The  chief  thus 
honoured  was,  on  the  9th  of  February,  at  tiie 
head  of  about  eighteen  thousand  men;  the 
British  force  opp<Med  to  him  on  that  day  fiall 
short  of  two  thousand.  l%e  newly-created 
prince  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  both  ito  flanks  heang  consider- 
ably advanced,  and  the  mun  road  running 
directly  through  ito  centre,  lliis  arrangement 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  being 
greatly  overgrown  with  prickly  jungle,  it  was 
difficult  for  large  bodies  of  troops  to  diverge 
from  a  direct  course,  either  to  the  right  or  to 
Uie  left.  The  Burmese  general,  therefore, 
anticipated  that  the  British  would  advance  by 
the  main  road,  till  opposed  in  fronts  when  the 
wings  of  the  Burmese  army  might  have  closed, 
thus  teking  them  in  both  flanks  and  in  the 
rear  ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  he 
naturally  relied  on  his  vast  superiority  in  point 
of  numbers.  But  if  he  thus  calculated,  he  was 
deceived.  Instead  of  marching  on  the  oentie 
of  Ihe  enemy,  the  British  commander  assailed 
his  flanks.  The  right  attack,  whicdi  was 
directed  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  person, 
was  made  by  the  King's  18th  regiment,  accom- 
panied by  four  guns  of  the  Bengal  horse  artil- 
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lery  and  a  small  detachment  of  the  governor- 
generars  body  guard,  and  supported  by  the 
King's  89th.  General  Cotton  superintended 
the  attack  on  the  left,  which  was  made  by  the 
King's  88th,  supported  by  the  4l8t,  and  ao- 
companied  by  two  gnuB  of  the  Madras  artil- 
lery. Colonel  Farlby,  with  the  43rd  Madras 
native  in&ntry,  advanced  on  the  bank  of  the 
Irawaddy,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  British, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  throwing  troops  upon 
its  rear. 

The  enemy  received  the  oharffe  with  tole- 
rable firmness,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
way.  Part  of  the  troops  broken  by  the  88th 
retired  into  a  well-constructed  field-work,  but 
were  so  closely  pursued  that  they  had  not  time 
to  form  for  its  defence,  and  several  hundreds 
perished  at  this  spot,  either  pierced  by  the 
bayonet,  or  drowned  in  vain  attempts  to  cross 
the  river.  When  the  Burmese  seneral  found 
both  his  flanks  attacked,  while  the  centre  was 
apparently  not  threatened,  he  pushed  forward 
a  column  on  the  main  road,  in  the  direction  of 
an  eminence  crowned  by  a  pagoda  lying  to  the 
rear  of  the  British ;  but  the  siffht  of  the  King's 
89th  in  reserve  diecked  their  progress,  and 
they  returned.  It  were  needless  to  enter 
farther  into  the  details  of  the  engagement  of 
the  9th  of  February.  From  the  moment  when 
the  enemy's  line  was  broken  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  decided,  and  it  is  enough  to 
record  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  the  result  of  the  conflict 
was  a  decisive  victory  to  the  weaker  partv, 
the  enemy  abandoning  Pagahm  to  the  British, 
with  all  the  stores^  ordnance,  arms,  and  am- 
munition which  it  contuned.  The  Burmese 
on  this  occasion  departed  from  their  usual 
course  of  fightins  within  barriers,  and  ven- 
tured to  dispute  tor  victory  in  the  open  field. 
They  met  a  signal  and  disastrous  defeat,  and 
the  Prince  of  Sunset,  who  had  promised  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  his  master's  domi- 
nions, was  £un  to  seek  safety  for  himself  in  the 
dark  and  mazy  covert  of  the  jangle. 

The  contest  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose ; 
but  previously  to  recording  its  actual  con- 
clusion, it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  some  proceedings  in 
Pegu. 

A  force  had  been  stationed  there  under 
Colonel  Pepper,  to  protect  the  province  from 
the  irruptions  of  Burman  detachments.  To 
check  a  series  of  incursions  which  took  place 
under  the  command  of  the  former  governor  of 
Martaban,  Colonel  Pepper,  late  in  the  year 
1825,  marched  to  Shoe-gein,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sitang,  which  he  occupied  without 
resistance.  ]^m  there  he  despatched  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conry,  with  a  body  of  light 
in&ntry,  to  reduce  a  Barman  poet  bearing 
the  name  of  the  river,  and  situate  between 
Tongo  and  Martaban.  The  attempt  failed, 
and  the  commanding  offioer  was  killed. 
Colonel  Pepper  then  proceeded  against  the 
place  with  a  stronffer  force,  which  he  di- 
vided into  three  columns  of  attack.     They 


advanced  simultaneously,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  works,  which  were  subseauently 
destroyed.  This  conflict  was  attenaed  by 
severe  loss  on  both  sides.  Among  the  killed 
on  the  side  of  the  English  were  two  of  the 
officers  commanding  columns,  Captain  Cur- 
sham  and  Captain  Stedman,  while  the  third, 
Major  Home,  was  severely  wounded  ;  Colonel 
Pepper  also  was  among  the  sufferers  firom 
wounds.  The  enemy,  however,  continued 
troublesome,  and  shorUy  after  the  oai>ture  of 
the  stockade  of  Sitang,  made  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  a  British  post  at  Mikow,  which 
maintained  the  communication  between  Pegu 
and  Shoe-gein;  but  the  attempt  was  most 
gallantly  repulsed  by  the  voung  officer  in 
command,  Ensign  Clarke,  of  the  8rd  Madras 
native  infiuitry,  with  a  small  detachment  of 
that  regiment. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  in  full  march 
towards  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire^ 
when  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  San- 
ford,  announcing  the  accession  of  the  Burman 
sovereign  to  the  proposed  terms;  but  as  no 
formal  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  received, 
the  advance  of  the  British  army  was  not 
interrupted.  Mr.  Price  returned  to  Ava  to 
procure  the  necessary  ratification,  and  again 
met  the  army  (being  then  accompanied  by  the 
Burmese  commissioners)  at  Tandabo,  within 
four  days'  march  of  the  capital.  The  war 
was  now  at  an  end,  for  the  Burmese  agenta 
brought  not  only  the  ratified  treaty,  but  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
first  instalment  of  the  amount  thereby  stipn* 
lated  to  be  paid. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  have 
been  already  mentioned.  It  consisted  of 
eleven  articles,  which  number  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  supplementary  one.  They 
provided  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  two  states,  and 
for  the  abrogation  of  all  claims,  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Ava,  to  Assam,  Cachar,  and 
Jynteea.  With  resard  to  Manipur,  it  was 
stipulated  that  should  Gumber  Singh  desire  to 
return  to  the  country,  he  should  be  recognised 
by  the  king  of  Ava  as  rajah  thereof  The 
title  of  Gumber  Singh  was  certainly  not  of  the 
dearest,  and  he  was  indebted  for  the  support 
of  the  British  government,  not  to  the  justice 
of  his  pretensions,  but  to  ihe  assistance  which 
he  had  been  able  to  render  his  patrons.  The 
limits  of  the  territories  of  the  '*  two  great 
nations,"  as,  in  imitation  of  the  language  of 
the  Burmese  diplomatists,  they  were  termed, 
were  thus  fixed: — ^the  Britiw  government 
were  to  retain  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Arraoan,  comprehending  the  four  divisions  of 
Arracan  proper,  Ramree,  Cheduba^  and  San- 
dowy ;  and  Uie  Unnonpectowmien,  or  Arracan 
mountains,  described  in  the  treaty  as  known 
in  Arracan  by  the  name  of  the  Yeoumatonng 
or  Pokhingloung  range,  were  to  form  the 
boundary  on  that  side.  Any  donbto  reptrding 
the  line  were  to  be  settled  by  commissioners, 
who,  it  was  expressly  provided,  should  be 
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''suitable  and  oorresponding  in  lank."  The 
Burmese  goyemment  also  agreed  to  cede  the 
conquered  provinces  of  Yeb,  Tavoy,  Mei^i, 
and  Tenasserim,  with  the  iplands  and  de- 
pendencies appertaining  thereto,  marking  the 
Saloun  river  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on 
that  frontier.  A  crore  of  rupees  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  Burmese  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, one  quarter  immediately,  whereupon 
the  British  army  was  to  retire  to  Rangoon ; 
another  quarter  in  a  hundred  days,  upon 
which  second  payment  being  made,  the  British 
army  was  to  quit  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Ava  ;  a  third  quarter  at  the  end  of  one  year 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  same  period.  This  contribution  was  stated 
to  be  made,  not  merely  as  a  partial  indemni- 
fication to  the  Britisn  government  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  but  also  '*  in  proof  of  the 
sincere  disposition  of  the  Burmese  government 
to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  nations."  No  person, 
whether  native  or  foreigner,  was  to  be  mo- 
lested by  either  party  on  account  of  the  part 
which  he  ''had  taken,  or  had  been  compelled 
to  take,"  in  the  war.  An  accredited  minister 
from  each  state  was  to  reside  at  the  court  of 
the  other,  with  an  escort  of  fifty  men  ;  and  a 
commercial  treaty,  upon  principles  of  recipro- 
cal advantage,  was  to  be  framed.  All  public 
and  private  debts  contracted  previously  to  the 
war,  by  either  government  or  its  subjects  with 
the  other  government  or  its  subjects,  were 
recognized  and  liquidated;  the  property  of 
British  subjects  dying  in  the  Burmese  terri- 
tories was,  in  the  absence  of  legal  heir,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  resident  or 
consul,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  British  law  ;  and  the  property  of 
Burmese  subjects  dying  within  the  British 
dominions  was  to  be  made  over  to  the  minister 
or  other  authority  delegated  by  the  Burmese 
monarch  to  the  British  government.  British 
ships  in  Burmese  ports  were  to  be  relieved 
from  all  exactions,  and  from  all  acts  of  sub- 
mission not  imposed  upon  Burmese  ships  in 
British  ports.  The  king  of  Siam,  designated 
as  "the  good  and  faithful  ally  of  the  British 
government,"  was  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  that  government;  and  in 
conclusion,  provisions  were  made  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners. 

in  England  the  Burmese  war  was  not  popu- 
lar, and  its  progress  was  attended  by  little  of 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  its  general 
success  might  have  been  expected  to  excite. 
Tlie  still  lingering  impression  of  fear  for  the 
consequences  of  territorial  extension,  the  in- 
adequate preparation  with  which  this  war  was 
commenced,  the  great  expense  by  which  it  was 
attended,  and  the  barren  and  seemingly  unpro- 
fi  table  character  of  the  country  acquired,  pro- 
bably combined  to  produce  this  result.  The 
course  taken  by  the  governor-general,  how- 
ever, was  sufficiently  approved  by  the  king's 


government  to  warrant  his  elevation  to  an 
earldom. 

It  has  incidentally  been  mentioned  that, 
pending  the  Burmese  war,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  British  government  and 
the  king  of  Siam,  who  in  tiie  treaty  with 
Ava  is  recognized  as  "  the  good  and  faithful 
ally  "  of  the  former  state,  and  as  haying  taken 
part  in  the  war.  The  part  taken,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  making  plun- 
dering excursions  into  such  of  the  Bunneae 
territories  as  lay  conveniently  for  visitation, 
with  little  regard  to  the  question  whether  such 
territories  were  occupied  by  the  English  or 
not,  carrying  off  from  them  slaves  and  booty, 
and  writing  complimentary  letters  to  the 
British  authorities.  As,  however,  the  ser- 
vices of  this  "  good  and  &ithful  ally "  of  the 
British  government  were  deemed  worthy  of 
honourable  mention,  it  may  be  expected  that 
some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  instrument 
by  which  his  majesty  of  Siam  became  entitled 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  terms  which  have  been 
quoted.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  on  the 
part  of  the  English  by  Major  Bumey,  and 
concluded  on  the  20th  of  July,  1826.  After 
an  overture  in  the  usual  lofty  strain,  pre- 
mising that  "the  powerful  lord,  who  is  in 
possession  of  every  good  and  every  dignity^ 
the  god  Boodh,  who  dwells  over  eyery  bead 
in  the  city  of  the  sacred  and  great  kingdom 
of  Si-a-yoo-then-sve,  incomprehensible  to  the 
head  and  brain,  and  an  inferior  potentate 
described  as  "  the  sacred  beauty  of  the  royal 
palace,  serene  and  infallible  there,"  had  be- 
stowed their  commands  upon  ministers  of  high 
rank,  belonging  to  the  "great  and  sacred 
kingdom,"  to  frame  a  treaty,  it  is  declared 
that  the  English  and  Siamese  ''engage  in 
friendship,  love,  and  affection,  with  mutual 
truth,  sincerity,  and  candour."  After  a  difiiise 
commentary  upon  this  tezt»  a  second  article 
provides  for  the  arrangement,  by  negotiation, 
of  any  disputes  that  might  arise  between  the 
two  countries ;  other  articles  relate  to  the  set- 
tlement of  boundaries,  and  the  respect  to  be 
paid  to  them.  The  protection  of  merchants  in 
their  occnpation  is  the  sabject  of  moltifarious 
provisions,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail. 
One  of  them  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  Siamese.  It  is  provided  that 
merchants  subject  to  the  English,  desiring  to 
come  and  trade  in  any  Siamese  country  with 
which  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  have  trade 
and  intercourse,  must  first  go  and  inquire  of 
the  goyernor  of  the  country.  "Should  any 
country  have  no  merchandise,  the  governor 
shall  inform  the  ship  that  has  come  to  trade 
that  there  is  none.  Should  any  country  have 
merchandise  sufficient  for  a  ship,  the  governor 
shall  allow  her  to  come  and  trade."  Under 
such  a  provision  the  government  of  Siam  might 
obviously  refuse  to  open  to  British  commerce 
any  part  of  their  country  not  previously  ac- 
cessible. Among  the  commercial  regulations 
was  one  strictly  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
opium  into  Siam  or  its  dejiendeucieB,  and  sub- 
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jeoting  it»  should  tlie  attempt  be  made,  to  con- 
fiscation. From  another  article  it  might  be 
inferred  that  written  correspondence  had  not 
preTionsly  been  regarded  as  inviolate  from  the 
inspection  of  those  for  whose  eye  it  was  not 
intended.  '*  If  an  Englishman  desire  to  trans- 
mit a  letter  to  any  person  in  a  Siamese  or 
other  country,  such  person  only,  and  no  other, 
shall  open  and  look  into  the  letter.  If  a  Siamese 
desire  to  transmit  a  letter  to  any  person  in  an 
English  or  other  country,  such  person  only, 
and  no  other,  shall  open  and  look  into  the 
letter."  Other  articles  reUted  to  trade  with 
Qneda  (possession  of  which  was  to  be  secured 
to  the  Siamese),  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
rajah  of  Perak  in  his  government.  The  terms 
upon  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
British  subjects  was  to  be  regulated  were 
fixed  with  greater  predsion  by  a  supplemen- 
tary paper,  which,  as  well  as  the  treaty,  was' 
concluded  on  the  part  of  the  Brittsh  govern- 
ment by  Major  Bumey. 

To  avoid  breaking  the  current  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  notice  of  two  events  of  some  interest, 
occurring  during  the  progress  of  the  Burmese 
war,  has  been  deferred  till  the  histoiy  of  its 
operations  was  complete.  To  these  events  it 
is  now  necessary  to  advert. 

The  earliest  of  them  is  of  a  painful  and  dis- 
creditable character.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  1824,  the  47th  native  infantry  had  been 
marched  to  Barrackpore,  from  which,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  they  were  to  proceed  to 
take  part  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the  Bur- 
mese war.  To  put  an  army  in  motion  in  India 
is  a  far  more  difficult  process  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  climate  is  less 
enervating  and  the  habits  of  the  people  less 
peculiar.  From  the  first-named  cause,  Euro- 
pean troops  require  aids  which  are  neither 
bestowed  nor  expected  elsewhere ;  from  the 
second,  similar  assistance  is  to  a  certain  extent 
required  by  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
troops,  ifo  military  force  can  move  in  India 
without  a  large  number  of  beasts  of  burden. 
These  are  requisite,  not  only  for  carrying  pro- 
visions and  stores,  but  also  for  transporting 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  personal  baggage 
of  the  men.  The  European  does  not  carry 
even  his  knapsack.  The  sepoy  is  not  excused 
from  this  burden,  but,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
necessaries,  he  must  find  means  of  conveyance 
for  a  set  of  utensils  for  cooking,  with  which 
each  man  is  provided ;  and  these,  added  to 
his  clothing,  appointments,  and  ammunition, 
would  constitute  a  load  which  the  compara- 
tively slender  frames  of  the  native  troops 
would  be  altogether  unable  to  bear  through  a 
lengthened  march,  more  especially  if  it  were 
to  be  performed,  as  must  frequently  happen, 
under  unfavourable  circumstances.  Carriage 
cattle  are,  for  this  reason,  of  prime  necessity 
for  the  movement  of  an  army ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  expense  of  these  animals, 
and  their  drivers,  so  Ikr  as  employed  for  the 
use  of  the  sepoys,  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  sepoys  themselves. 


In  the  instance  under  notice,  however,  no 
bullocks  could  be  provided  ;  none  could  be 
hired,  and  they  could  only  be  purchased  at  an 
extravagant  price.  An  application  for  assist- 
ance from  the  commissariat  department  was 
made,  but  was  answered  by  an  intimation  that 
the  men  must  provide  the  required  accommo- 
dation for  themselves.  The  commanding  officer. 
Colonel  Cartwright,  however,  made  disburse- 
ments from  his  private  fiinds  for  the  purchase 
of  bullocks ;  and  government,  on  learning 
the  deficiency,  directed  the  issue  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  aid  in  supplying  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  remedy  was  not  applied  till  the 
disease  had  attained  a  degree  of  virulence 
which  set  at  defiance  all  corrective  applianoes. 
As  is  usual,  too,  the  experience  or  apprehen- 
sion of  suffering  called  before  the  minds  of 
the  discontented  every  incident  of  their  situa* 
tion  which  could  be  construed  into  a  grievance. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  appear  on  parade  on 
the  80th  of  October,  in  marching  orjer.  The 
greater  part  appeared  without  their  knapsacks. 
The  cause  of  the  neglect  was  demanded,  and 
the  answer  was  that  their  knapsacks  were 
unfit  to  produce.  They  were  informed  that 
new  ones  were  on  their  way,  and  that  till  their 
arrival  they  must  use  the  old  ones.  They  refused 
to  produce  them ;  and  part  of  the  regiment 
then  declared  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
Rangoon  or  elsewhere  by  sea,  nor  would  they 
move  at  all  unless  they  were  to  have  double 
batta,  the  claim  for  which  was  rested  on  two 
grounds — ^first,  that  increased  pay  had  been 
given  to  bullock -drivers  and  persons  engaged 
in  similar  services  ;  secondly,  that  according 
to  report,  e?ery thing  was  very  dear  in  the 
GOVLutry  to  which  they  were  going.  After 
some  attempts  to  .<iubdue  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent by  reasoning.  Colonel  Cartwriffht,  finding 
these  efforts  vain,  and  being  unable,  from  the 
number  of  the  mutineers,  to  take  any  more 
vigorous  measures,  dismissed  the  regiment^ 
and  sought  the  advice  of  General  DabEell.  The 
latter  officer  proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  consnlt 
the  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Edward  Paget 
On  his  return  he  ordered  a  parade  to  take 
place  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
November.  At  this  parade  all  serabUnoe  of 
duty  was  cast  aside,  and  the  regiment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  officers,  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned,  burst  into  acts  of  open 
violence.  During  the  night  the  mutineeni 
slept  on  their  arms,  maintaining  regular  guards 
and  pickets,  and  a  strong  chain  of  sentries  and 
patrols.  In  this  state  of  things  Sir  Edward 
Paget  arrived.  Two  regiments,  besides  the 
47th,  were  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  prepara- 
tory to  their  proceeding  on  service ;  but  both 
of  them  were  infected  in  some  degree  with 
the  mutinous  spirit  which  had  taken  entire 
possession  of  the  regiment  last  mentioned.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  the  means  of 
overawing  the  mutineers  elsewhere ;  and  his 
Majesty's  Ist  royals,  his  Majesty's  47th,  a 
battery  of  light  artillery,  and  the  govemor- 
general's  body-guard,  promptly  arrived  from 
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Galcotta.  The  force  istended  to  act  agaiDst 
the  mutineen  having  taken  poBition,  the  oom- 
mander-in-cbief  deputed  the  quarter-master- 
ffenend  and  the  adjutant-general,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Macan,  of  the  16th  Uncera,  as  in- 
terpreter, and  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
tiie  regiment  in  rebellion,  to  give  on  his  part 
an  answer  to  a  paper  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  malcontents,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
plain to  them  their  situation,  and  the  conse- 
quence that  must  result  from  their  ad- 
hering to  the  course  which  they  had  adopted. 
Their  fate,  they  were  informed,  would  depend 
on  their  obedience  to  the  command  which  they 
were  about  to  receive  from  the  adjutant-general 
The  word  toorder  arms  beinggiven  was  instantly 
obeyed.  The  next  order  was  to  ground  arms ; 
with  this  only  one  man  complied,  while  the 
silence  which  had  hitherto  been  maintained 
was  now  broken  by  loud  and  continued  mur- 
murings.  These  were  silenced  by  a  few  dis- 
ehafves  from  a  batteiy  in  their  rear,  and  the 
rebel  troops  speedily  nroke  and  fled  in  every 
direction,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, and,  whenever  practicable,  divest- 
ing themselves  of  the  military  drees.  A  few 
were  killed,  and  the  fagitives  being  hotly  pur- 
sued, many  were  taken  prisoners.  These  were 
forthwith  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-mar- 
tial. A  considerable  number  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  a  few  only  of  the 
more  active  were  executed,  the  punishment  of 
the  remainder  being  commuted  to  hard  labour 
in  irons  for  terms  proportioned  to  their  guilt. 
The  native  officers,  though  not  participators  in 
the  rebellious  movement,  were  believed  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the 
mutineers,  and  they  were  in  consequence  dis- 
missed the  service.  The  number  of  the  regi- 
ment was  most  properly  erased  from  the  list 
of  the  army,  theJSuropean  officers  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  raised  in  its  place. 

The  motives  to  mutiny  are  usually  multi- 
fimous  and  complicated.  The  diffi^ralty  of 
procuring  carriage  for  the  baggage  of  the 
native  troops  was  in  this  case,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  but  one  among  various 
causes  operating  to  produce  discontent.  It 
was  like  the  chanse  of  atiposphere  or  of  mode 
of  life,  which  suddenly  gives  to  predisposing 
causes  freedom  and  force,  and  develops  in 
the  animal  constitution  diseases  of  which 
the  foundation  was  previously  laid.  The 
prejudices  of  the  Hindoo  subject  him  to  great 
privations  on  ship-board,  and  he  is  conse- 
quentiy  averse  to  any  service  subjecting  him 
to  the  necessity  of  a  vovage.  The  mutineers 
seem  to  have  believed  that  they  were  to 
proceed  to  Rangoon  by  water,  and  in  aid  of 
the  annoyance  derived  from  this  belief  came 
the  feeling  of  dislike  naturally  entertained  by 
men  reared,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  compa- 
ratively healthy  provinces  of  upper  India,  to 
encounter  the  danger  and  misery  of  a  country 
of  marsh  and  jungle,  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  The  Burmese  war, 
moreover,   had,    in    some    respects,    opened 


inanspiciously,  and  the  effiect  was  to  damp  the 
spirit^  if  not  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  native 
troops.  The  destruction  of  the  detachment 
at  Ramoo  is  represented  by  an  officer  of  loi^ 
experience  in  India,  as  having  struck  "alarm 
throughout  the  native  army."  From  this 
cause,  and  from  the  difficulties  in  ptospect^ 
the  war  was  fiur  from  popular.  Further,  all 
classes  of  camp-followers,  whose  services  were 
in  requisition,  had  taken  advantage  of  pre- 
vailing circumstances  to  advance  their  dums 
to  remuneration,  and  necessity  had  compelled 
the  government  to  yield.  The  soldiers  were 
aware  of  this,  and  soon  began  to  think  them- 
selves entitied  to  partake  of  advantages  ao 
lavishly  and  indiscriminately  bestowed  on  men 
whom  they  could  not  fail  to  regard  as  their 
inferiors.  While  this  source  of  discontent 
was  in  full  operation,  there  occurred,  most 
unhappily,  a  diai4>pointment  as  to  the  pro- 
vision of  new  knapsacks,  for  which  the  men 
had  been  under  stoppages.  In  aid  of  these 
various  causes  of  discontent  came  the  recol- 
lection of  some  promotions  alleged  to  have 
been  irregular,  and  to  have  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  the  soubahdar-major  with  the 
commanding  officer,  the  parties  favoured  being 
relatives  of  the  former  person. 

The  event  remaining  yet  for  notice,  as 
occurring  oontemporaneously  with  the  Bnr^ 
mese  war,  was  one  of  g^reater  dignity  than 
that  by  which  it  has  been  preoeded  in  the 
narration.  It  originated  in  the  state  of  affiurs 
at  the  court  of  Bhurtpore.  The  rajah  Bnndber 
Singh  had  died  in  1828  without  issue.  Bjs 
brother,  named  Buldeo  Singh,  thereupon 
assumed  the  government^  notifying  his  acces- 
sion to  the  British  authorities,  and  soliciting 
from  them  the  khelat  of  investiture  as  bestowed 
on  his  predecessor.  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
British  resident  in  Malwa  and  Rajpootana^  in 
reporting  to  his  government  the  accession  and 
application  of  Buldeo  Singh,  announced  the 
existence  of  a  rumour  that  Dooijun  Saul,  the 
son  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  rajah, 
intended  to  contest  the  suooession,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  adopted  br  the 
departed  prince.  In  consequence  of  this 
communication,  the  government  thought  it 
necessary  to  refrain  from  any  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  new  rajah  until  the  reoeipt  of 
further  information.  The  result  of  inquiry  was 
a  conviction  that  the  claim  of  Doorjun  Saul 
was  utterly  unfounded :  Buldeo  Singh  being  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  musnud,  the  Bri- 
tish resident  was  ultimately  authorised  to  give 
him  investiture,  and  the  governor-general 
addressed  a  congratuktoiy  Tetter  to  him  as 
rajah  of  Bhurtpore. 

The  rajah,  on  finding  himself  confirmed  in 
the  seat  of  power,  became  anxious  to  secure 
to  his  heir  the  same  powerful  protection  which 
had  been  extended  to  himself,  and  his  conduct 
towards  his  British  ally  appears  to  have 
entitled  him  to  expect  this  fiivonr.  The 
rajah's  son  was  too  young  to  maintain  his  own 
right  to  the  musnud,  in  the  event  of  his  early 
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BaooeBsioD  to  it>  and  the  recognition  of  his 
title  by  the  British  govennneot  Beemed  the 
most  effectual  method  of  stopping  the  olaims 
and  preyenting  the  intrigues  whioh  otherwise 
wonld  arise  on  the  rajah's  death.  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  was  very  urgent  in  supporting  the 
wish  of  the  rajah  tiiat  his  son  should  receive 
pnblio  and  immediate  investiture  from  the 
mtiflh  government,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
reining  prince  laboured  under  a  diseaee 
which  led  to  apprehensions  for  his  life ;  that 
the  recognition  at  once  of  the  rajah's  son 
wonld  tend  to  check  Uie  asBertion  of  preten- 
Bions  similar  to  those  which  had  been  made 
on  the  accession  of  Buldeo  Singh  ;  and  that 
the  act  would  be  gratifying  to  an  ally  whose 
adherence  to  principles  calculated  to  promote 
peace  and  good  order  had  been  exemplary. 

The  British  govemroenty  however,  while 
avowing  a  desire  to  gratify  the  n^iUi  of  Bhort- 
pore,  hesitated  to  oompiy  with  his  requeet. 
A  phrase  in  the  rajah  b  letter  to  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  led  to  some  doubts  as  to  the 
degree  of  relationship  in  which  the  proposed 
BuocesBor  to  the  musnnd  stood  towards  the 
rajah,  and  the  government  desired  to  be 
informed  whether  there  were  any  other 
members  of  the  family  living,  who  could  be 
regarded  as  having  a  better  titie  than  the 
child  towards  whom  their  protection  waa 
invoked.  In  reply,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
stated,  that  the  i>oy  was  the  son  of  Buldeo 
Singh,  and  his  only  son.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  authority  was  thereupon  given  for 
the  performance  of  the  required  ceremony; 
it  seems  rather  that  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
deemed  himself  authorized  to  proceed  to  it  in 
virtue  of  some  remarks  of  a  general  character 
contained  in  the  despatch  in  which  the  govern- 
ment called  for  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  other  claimants  of  the  throne.  In  January, 
1825,  he  apprised  the  government  of  his  inten- 
tion of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  njah 
by  acknowledging  hia  son,  and  early  in  Febru- 
ary the  ceremony  of  investiture  took  place. 
On  the  26th  of  that  month  the  rajah,  Buldeo 
Singh,  died. 

Doorjun  Saul  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  this  event  for  advancing  bis  own  views, 
notwithstanding  the  recognition  by  the  Briti^ 
government  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  deceased  rajah's 
son.  Several  battalions  having  been  gained 
over  to  his  interest^  the  fort  waa  attacked  and 
taken,  the  uncle  of  the  rajah  murdered,  and 
the  boy  seized  by  the  usurper.  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  on  learning  this,  adopted  measurcB 
on  hifl  own  responsibility  for  assembling  the 
largest  disposable  force  which  could  be  ob- 
tained, aided  by  a  formidable  battering  and 
bombarding  tram,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  youtiifol  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  and 
the  dignity  of  the  British  government.  He  at 
the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  Jat  population,  calling  on  them  to 
rise  in  defence  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
setting  forth  that  British  troops  were  ad- 
vancing to  rescue  Bulwunt  Singh  from  his 


hands ;  that  they  would  assemble  at  Muttro, 
whither  the  resident  had  repaired  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  and  superintending  the 
requisite  preparationa. 

ThcBe  acta  were  atrongly  disapproved  by 
the  governor-general  in  council,  and  orders 
were  isBned  peremptorily  directing  the  resi- 
dent to  countermand  the  instructions  which 
he  had  given  for  the  march  of  troops,  and  to 
cause  them  to  halt  within  the  British  territory. 
Before  these  orders  were  transmitted,  it  was 
reported  that  Doorjun  Saul  professed  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  to  usurp  the  throne ;  that 
he  had  been  driven  to  the  course  which  he 
had  taken  by  the  repeated  indignitiea  which  he 
had  received  from  the  maternal  uncle  of  the 
rajah,  who  had  assumed  the  offioe  of  guardian 
and  prime  minister,  and  that  he  had  acted 
throughout  in  concert  with  many  of  his 
tribe,  who  disapproved  the  administration 
which  he  had  overthrown,  and  had  invited 
him  to  establish  a  new  one.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence^  the  government  resolvcKl  to 
order  not  merely  the  Mi  of  the  British  troops^ 
but  their  immediate  return  to  their  respective 
stations.  They  determined  also  to  direct  the 
resident  to  recall  his  proclamation,  or  neu- 
tralize itB  effect  by  another,  declaring  that, 
as  Dooijun  Saul  had  disavowed  all  intention 
of  seizing  the  throne,  the  advance  of  the 
British  troops  had  been  countermanded,  and 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  com- 
motion at  Bhurtpore  would  be  instituted.  In 
the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  the  orders  of  the 
government  required  that  the  resident  should 
cautiously  abstain  from  adopting  meaaurea  or 
making  decUrations  likely  to  commit  the 
British  government  to  any  particular  course 
of  policy  which  might  involve  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  arms^  until  after  the  whole 
matter  should  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  maturely  weighed.  The  reaaomi  aaaigned 
for  the  course  taken  by  the  government 
were  the  following : — ^That  nothing  but  a  eaae 
of  meet  indisputable  emergency  could  justify 
bringing  into  the  field  the  small  force  at  the 
time  diapoaable  in  Upper  India^  and  when  the 
hot  winoB  had  actually  commenced,  engaging 
in  freah  hoetilitiee  the  duration  and  extent 
of  which  it  waa  impoaaible  to  calculate  with 
any  certiunty ;  that  they  could  not  view  the 
oocurrencea  at  Bhurtpore  aa  couBtituting  such 
a  case  of  emergency ;  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  existence  of  any  engage- 
ment, express  or  implied,  binding  the  British 
government  to  support  the  succession  of  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Bhurtpore  raj  by  an  imme- 
diate resort  to  arms  at  all  hazards,  and  with- 
out reference  to  time,  circumstances,  or  con- 
siderations of  general  expediency ;  that  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  had  acted  upon  imperfect 
and  unaatisfiMBtory  information  regarding  the 
real  fiftcte  of  the  case  ;  that  he  had  not  called 
on  Doorjun  Saul  for  any  explanation  of  bia 
views  and  conduct,  and  that,  consequenUy, 
it  waa  not  known  what  plea  he  might  have  to 
offer  in  vindication  of  the  apparent  violence 
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of  his  proceedings,  nor  what  object  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view  in  exciting  the  dis- 
turbance ;  that  it  might  turn  out  that  he  only 
claimed  to  exercise  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  the  rajah,  in  preference  to  the 
prince's  relations  by  the  female  side,  and  that 
to  this  office  it  was  likely  he  possessed  the 
best  title,  though  his  manner  of  asserting  it 
had  been  violent  and  irregular.  The  intelli- 
gence received  pending  the  consideration  of 
uie  orders  to  be  issued  to  the  resident  was  re- 
ferred to  aa  strongly  confirming  the  views  of 
the  government  on  this  last  point. 

The  instructions  for  the  suspension  of  mili- 
tary preparations  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  which  had  moved  were  followed  by 
others,  animadverting  with  some  severity  on 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  resident  at  Bhurtpore,  pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  the  late  rajah,  had 
been  reported,  and  on  the  investiture  of  the 
young  rajah  without  positive  and  distinct 
authority  ;  a  proceeding  which  it  was  repre- 
sented pUced  the  government  in  the  em- 
barrassing dilemma  of  either  disavowing  the 
acts  of  its  representative,  or  plunging  into 
hostilities  in  Hindostan  at  a  season  un- 
fiEkvourable  for  military  operations,  and  objec- 
tionable with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
war  then  waging  with  the  state  of  Ava. 

Before  these  instructions  reached  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  he  had  received  a  mission  des- 
patched by  Doorjun  Saul  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  explaining  his  views  and  preten- 
sions to  the  representative  of  the  British 
government.  The  answer  of  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony was,  that  the  only  course  which 
appeared  to  him  likely  to  satisfy  the  British 
government  was  for  Doorjun  Saul  to  come  to 
the  British  camp  with  the  infant  rajah  in  his 
hand,  and  deliver  him  to  the  resident's  care, 
with  a  public  and  solemn  assurance  of  his 
own  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  prince.  A 
reference  to  Bhurtpore  followed,  but  before 
any  answer  was  obtained,  the  later  orders  of 
the  governor-general  in  council  were  received 
by  the  British  resident.  He  replied  to 
them  with  great  warmth,  affirming  that  the 
military  preparations  which  he  had  made  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  expectation 
that  Bhurtpore  would  fall  in  a  fortnight  after 
the  British  force  should  appear  before  it ;  that 
even  if  the  young  rajah  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  legal  successor  to  the  throne,  he 
could  not  have  supposed  that  the  British 
government  would  tolerate  the  usurpation  of 
the  prince's  rights  by  others ;  and  that,  after 
such  acknowledgment,  it  waa  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  principle  was  to  be  made  to  yield 
to  expediency  and  the  dictates  of  timid  policy 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  ends  and  purposes. 
The  usurpation,  he  represented,  would  not 
have  been  attempted  but  under  the  **  strongly 
prevalent  impression"  that  the  British  were 
unable  to  chastise  insolence  and  support  right ; 
and  whether  or  not  this  error  should  be  re- 
futed was  not  with  him,  ho  added,  a  question 


for  a  moment.  The  pretensions  of  Dooijnn 
Saul,  he  alleged,  were  originally  directed  to 
the  throne,  though  subsequently  they  might 
have  been  modifieid  ;  but  whatever  they  might 
be,  he  declared  that  it  never  entered  his  ima- 
gination that»  with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  power  of  that  person  had  been 
acquired,  it  could  have  been  recognized  in 
any  form  until  such  concessions  should  be 
made  as  it  might  become  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  high  and  commanding  position 
which  it  maintained,  to  accept. 

About  this  time  the  mother  of  Buldeo 
Singh,  alarmed  by  the  military  preparations 
made  by  the  resident,  addressed  to  him  a  pro- 
posal not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  vakeels  of  Dooijun  Saul. 
It  YTM  to  the  effect  that  she  should  be  de< 
clared  regent,  but  Dooijun  Saul  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  state  under 
Uie  title  of  mooktiar.  The  lady  proposed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  wait  herself  on  Sir  David 
Ochterlony;  then  to  send  Doorjun  Saul  to 
hold  an  interview  with  him  at  a  spot  half-way 
between  Malwa  and  Bhurtpore;  and  lastly, 
that  the  British  resident  should  proceed  in 
person  to  the  latter  place,  there  to  enter  on 
an  amicable  discussion  of  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute. Several  letters  were  interchanged,  but 
no  meeting  took  place,  and  nothing  resulted 
fipom  the  correspondence.  Whether  the  pro- 
posal was  a  mere  expedient  to  gain  time  and 
postpone  the  apprehended  attack  on  the  city, 
or  whether  its  abortive  termination  was  caused 
in  any  degree  by  the  change  of  purpose  en- 
forcea  upon  the  resident,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide. 

After  this.  Sir  David  Ochterlony  returned 
to  his  usual  place  of  residence,  near  Delhi, 
where  he  received  a  visit  from  a  gooroo,  or 
priest,  of  high  influence  at  Bhurtpore. 
Some  conversation  took  place  respecting  the 
terms  of  an  arrangement,  remarkable  only  on 
account  of  the  new  ground  taken  up  by  the 
representative  of  the  ruling  party  at  Bhurtpore. 
He  considered  that  Bhurtpore  was  not  a  prin- 
cipality, but  a  zemindary,  recently  established 
by  force  of  arms,  and  that,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Jats,  as  wdl  as  to  the  laws  of 
Hindoo  inheritance,  the  dominion  ought  to 
have  been  equally  shared  among  the  sons  and 
heirs.  In  what  manner  this  position  was  in- 
tended to  be  applied  is  not  very  clear,  as  it 
seems  that  the  gooroo  only  required  that  his 
employer,  Doorjun  Saul,  should  be  nominated 
by  Sir  David  Ochterlony  to  the  office  of 
mooktiar.  To  speculate,  however,  on  the  in- 
tentions or  the  instruments  of  native  diplo- 
macy, is  for  the  most  part  a  waste  of  time,  its 
tortuous  character  defying  the  efforts  of  the 
most  minute  and  careful  consideration. 

The  resident  proposed  to  the  gooroo  three 
conditions,  to  which  he  recommended  Dooijun 
Saul  to  subscribe,  as  being  calcuUted  to 
secure  a  favourable  decision  of  the  British 
government.  They  were  to  the  effect  that 
Dooijun  Saul  should  recognize  the  right  of 
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Bulwunt  SiDgh  to  the  aovereignty  hv  hu  acts 
as  amply  as  he  had  alreadv  dooe  by  his  letters ; 
that  his  claim  to  the  mooktiaree  should  be  left 
for  the  decision  of  the  govemor-general  in 
council ;  and  that,  if  demanded  by  the  British 
government,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  lacs  of 
rupees  should  be  paid  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  late  military  preparations.  The 
probability  of  obtaining  such  terms,  more 
especially  the  promise  of  reimbursement  for 
putting  in  motion  a  military  force  which  had 
retired  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  effect 
its  purpose,  is  a  point  that  can  reqnire  no 
discussion  or  observation.  The  proposal  of 
tiie  resident  was  met  by  a  eounter-propcMsal, 
the  chief  point  in  which  was  the  immediate 
appointment  by  Sir  David  Oohterlony  of 
Booijun  Saul  to  the  mooktiaree.  These  com- 
munications, however,  were  f<41ow6d  by  no 
result. 

The  feeling  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  that 
the  period  for  his  retirement  had  arrived, 
seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  government. 
"  Being  ftilly  impressed,"  said  the  governor- 
general  in  council,  addressing  the  Court  of 
Directors,  "  that  his  advancM  age  and  con- 
tinually increasing  infirmities  rendered  his 
retirement  from  uie  active  and  laborious  em- 
ployment which  he  had  so  long  filled  with  the 
nighest  distinction,  a  measure  no  less  desirable 
on  the  public  account  than  necessary  for  his 
own  personal  relief  and  recovery,  we  did  not 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  above  purpose," — 
that  of  retirement.  Some  modification  with 
regard  to  the  office  held  by  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony took  place.  The  duties  connected  with 
Malwa  were  transferred  to  another  officer, 
while  those  ot  Rajpootana  were  allotted  to  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
residency  of  DeUu,  an  office  which  he  had 
formerly  held.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  recommend  that  Sir  David 
Ochterlony's  services  should  be  acknowledged 
by  the  grant  of  pecuniary  provision  sufficient 
to  insure  comfort  to  his  retirement;  but 
the  execution  of  this  design  was  frustrated 
by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Meerut 
a  very  short  time  after  his  surrender  of 
office. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  situation  of  Bhnrt- 
pore  became  still  more  distracted  than  before, 
py  a  quarrel  which  arose  between  Doorjun 
Saul  and  his  brother,  Madhoo  Singh,  with  whom 
he  had  previously  acted  in  concert,  and  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  chief  Instigator 
of  his  proceedings.  Madhoo  Singh  attempted 
to  seise  the  fort  of  Bhurtpore  and  the  person 
of  his  brother ;  but  felling  in  this,  he  retired 
early  in  Julv  to  the  strong  fertrees  of  Depg, 
established  his  authority  over  the  surroundinff 
country,  collected  troops,  and  renulsed,  with 
considerable  slaughter,  some  detacnments  sent 
by  Doorjun  Saul  to  reduce  htm  to  subjection. 
This  state  of  affiurs  invited  a  great  influx  of 
armed  men  firom  the  adjacent  custricts,  some 
of  which  were  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  British  government.    When  numbers  of 


persons  are  at  once  anxious  for  military  ser- 
vice, and  careless  as  to  the  chief  under  whom 
they  may  find  it,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
collect  an  army;  and  where,  either  from 
inability  or  avarice,  the  disbursement  of  pay 
is  neglected,  the  deficiency  is  readily  suppued 
by  resort  to  the  prescriptive  practice  of  plun- 
der. Thus  it  was  in  Bhurtpore.  Among 
those  attracted  thither  by  the  ciy  of  war  was  a 
considerable  body  of  Mahrattas,  who  crossed 
the  Chumbul,  from  Scindia's  country,  and 
joined  Madhoo  Singh  at  Deeg.  With  these 
adventurers  plunder  was  but  an  ordinary  mode 
of  subsistence,  and  with  such  supporters  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  Madhoo  Singh 
would  become  as  bitter  a  scourge  to  his  neigh- 
bours as  to  the  country  of  whi<m  he  had  taken 
possession.  The  magistiute  of  Agra,  in  ad-* 
vising  his  government  of  the  immigration  of 
Mahrattas  which  had  taken  place  into  Bhurt- 
pore, and  the  probability  Uiat  more  would 
follow,  added,  **  Madhoo  Singh  has  not,  I  am 
informed,  the  means  of  supplying  his  troops^ 
and  he  is  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of 
provisions.  If  he  should  not  succeed  in 
making  peace  with  his  brother,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  may  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  rabble,  and  commence  a  rotem  of  plun- 
dering which  is  not  likely  to  be  confined  to 
the  Bhurtpore  country."  This  is  indeed  a 
natural  step  in  the  progress  ot  an  Indian 
adventurer  disappointed  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  more  respectable  authority.  At 
the  time  when  this  communication  was  made, 
the  fiict  had  indeed  ceased  to  be  matter  of 
expectation ;  for  Madhoo  Singh's  troops  had 
paid  a  visit  to  a  village  belongiog  to  the  rajah 
of  Alwar,  and  relieved  the  inhabitants  from 
the  care  of  every  article  of  property  that 
admitted  of  ready  transport. 

Hie  situation  of  Bhurtpore^  and  the  dangers 
with  which  that  situation  was  fraught  to  the 
territories  of  the  British  government,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  its  allies  and  dependents,  now 
pressed  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the 
govemor-genenl  in  council ;  but  their  views 
as  to  the  proper  line  of  policy  were  not 
unanimous.  Tnree  members  of  council,  Mr. 
Fendall,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  the  oom- 
mander-in-chie^  Sir  Edward  Paget,  recorded 
their  opinions  in  fevour  of  the  interference  of 
the  British  government,  as  well  with  reference 
to  its  ovm  security,  and  to  the  probability 
that  the  prolongation  of  disturbances  in  Bhurt- 
pore might  kinme  the  flame  of  war  throughout 
Rjjpootana,  Malwa,  and  Delhi,  as  to  the  daim 
of  the  youthful  rajah  to  protection.  The 
danger  of  a  general  war  was  emphatically  dwelt 
upon  by  Mr.  Fendall,  who  took  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  possibiUty  of  the  powers  whose 
thrones  had  feUen  bdbre  the  British  arms 
taking  advantage  of  events  to  endeavour  to 
regain  what  they  had  lost  Mr.  Harrington 
was  earnest  to  vindicate  the  course  which  he 
recommended  from  the  imputation  of  being  at 
variance  with  orders  from  home  against  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affiuri  of  native  states, 
2  I 
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Such  vindication  scarcely  appears  neoessaiy, 
bat  it  was  certainly  sacoessfully  execoted. 

Theoommander-in-chief  restricted  his  appro- 
bation of  interference  to  the  ground  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  British  government  was 
exposed  by  the  probable  extension  of  dis- 
tarbances  beyond  the  bofmdaries  of  Bhurt- 
pore.  To  avert  this  danger,  he  recommended, 
the  assemblage  of  a  military  force  near  Muttra 
at  the  termination  of  the  rainy  season.  After 
adverting  to  the  possible  snccees  of  negotiation 
in  ejecting  the  emandpation  of  the  in&nt 
prince,  and  expressing  confidence  in  the  talents 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Sir  Edward  Paget 
pithily  added,  '*  Meanwhile,  negotiations  are 
very  apt  to  thrive  when  backed  by  a  good 
army." 

The  governor-general  stood  aloof.  He  was 
deddedly  opposed  to  the  views  entertained  by 
Mr.  FendaU  and  Mr.  Harrington,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent^  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  Bhnrtpore,  and  argued 
that  SQch  interference  was  not  called  for  by 
the  treaty,  nor  had  ever  been  practically 
exercised,  except  in  acknowledging,  when 
invited,  the  lawful  successor  to  the  raj.  To 
this  extent  he  was  desirous  of  limiting  the 
interference  of  the  British  government,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  probability 
that  a  contrary  course  might  involve  the 
necessity  of  undertaking  the  siege  of  the 
fortress  of  Bhnrtpore.  '*  I  am  not  aware,"  he 
observed,  "that  the  existence  of  that  fortress 
has  occaaoned  to  us  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience during  the  last  twenty  years.**  His 
lordship  was  opposed  to  making  any  overtures 
to  Dooijun  Saul,  as,  if  they  should  be  rejected, 
the  issue  would  be  that  the  Britidi  govern- 
ment had  exposed  itself  unnecessarilv  to  slight ; 
and  if  they  should  be  accepted,  the  British 
government  would  be  bound  to  support 
l>ooijun  Saul  against  his  brother,  and  to  attack 
Madhoo  Singh  in  the  fortress  of  Deeg.  The 
safety  of  the  young  rajah,  his  lordship  thought 
was  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  abstaining 
from  interference.  He  thought  the  life  of  the 
prince  important  to  Dooijun  Saul,  under  the 
cinnimstances  that  existed;  he  apprehended 
that  interference  might  have  the  effect  of 
uniting  the  brothers,  and  causing  tiie  sacrifice 
of  the  rsjah.  The  occurrence  of  danger  to 
the  Company's  territories  his  lordship  admitted 
to  be  a  cause  for  interference,  but  acts  of 
aggression  from  either  party  he  regarded  as 
unlikely.  He  assented  to  the  propriety  of 
assembling  a  force  at  Muttra,  as  recommended 
by  the  commander-in-chie^  but  expressed  a 
hope  that  this  measure,  and  the  presence  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at  Delhi,  would  prevent 
the  **  embexB  bursting  forth  in  a  flame.^ 

Such  were  the  respective  views  of  the 
govemor^general  and  the  members  of  council, 
as  recorded  a  short  time  after  the  deaUi  of 
Sir  David  Ochteriony.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  in  Calcutta,  preparatoiy  to 
assuming  the  duties  of  resident  at  Delhi,  all 


the  reports  and  documents  connected  with  the 
affidr  of  Bhnrtpore  were  referred  to  him  for 
perusal,  with  an  intimation  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  government  that  he  should  state 
his  opinions,  both  on  the  general  qnestioD  of 
interference  and  on  the  speofic  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  the  existing  joncture.  "Hiis  he  did 
in  a  very  elaborate,  though  not  a  very  lengthy 
paper,  delivered  to  the  government  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  of  August.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  satis&ctory  account  of  the 
views  embodied  in  this  masterlr  exposition  of 
the  true  policy  of  the  British  government^ 
from  the  fact  that  every  sentence  is  so  preg- 
nant with  meaning  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
abridgment. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  commenced  by  refer- 
ring to  the  general  rule  of  non-interference, 
and  to  the  ccftistantly  recurring  necessity  of 
disregarding  it  in  practice.  He  proceeded — 
"We  have  by  degrees  become  the  paramount 
state  of  India.  Although  we  exercised  the 
powers  of  this  supremacy  in  many  instances 
before  1817,  we  have  used  and  asserted  them 
more  generally  since  the  extension  of  our  in- 
fluence by  the  events  of  that  and  the  following 
year.  It  then  became  an  established  principle 
of  our  policy  to  maintain  tranquillity  among 
the  states  of  India,  and  to  prevent  the 
anarchy  and  misrule  which  were  likely  to 
disturb  the  general  peace.**  After  referring 
to  instances  in  illustration  of  this  statement* 
Sir  Charies  Metcalfe  proceeded  thus :  "  In  the 
case  of  succession  to  a  principality,  it  seems 
clearly  incumbent  on  us,  with  reference  to  this 
principle,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  but 
the  lawful  successor ;  as  otherwise  we  should 
throw  the  weight  of  our  power  into  the  scale 
of  usurpation  and  injustice.  Our  inflneoce  is 
too  pervading  to  admit  of  neutrality,  and 
sufferance  would  operate  tfs  support.  **  The 
questions  actually  at  issue  in  the  case  of 
Bhnrtpore  were  subsequently  adverted  to  in 
an  abstract  form.  "It,"  said  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  "the  prince  be  a  minor,  the  con- 
stitution of  each  state  will  point  out  the  proper 
person  to  exercise  the  powers  of  regency 
during  the  minority,  and  tnat  penon,  for  the 
time,  must  stand  m  the  place  of  the  prince. 
Such  misrule  may  possibly  occur  as  wiu  oom- 
pel  us  to  interfere,  either  for  the  interests  of 
the  minor  prince  or  for  the  preservatioD  of 
general  tranquillity,  the  existence  of  whidi  is 
endangered  by  anarchy.  In  such  an  extreme 
case  the  deposition  of  the  culpable  regency, 
and  the  nomination  of  another  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  state,  with  full  powen^ 
would  be  preferable  to  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  with  our  support  under  the  regency, 
for  this  latter  arrangement  can  hardly  foil  to 
produce  either  a  divided  and  inefficient  govern- 
ment or  an  odious  usurpation.*'  After  limiting 
the  right  of  interference  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  states  towards  which  it  stands 
in  the  relation  of  a  superior  and  a  protector, 
it  was  observed  that,  with  regard  to  those 
states,  "we  cannot  be  indifferent  apeotaton 
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of  long-continued  anftrcby  therein,  without 
ultimately  giving  up  India  again  to  the  pillage 
and  oonfasion  from  which  we  rescued  her  in 
1817  and  1818."  Most  justlv  did  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  then  proceed  to  apply  the  experience 
of  the  past  as  a  warniog  for  the  future.  "  We 
attempted,"  he  continued,  ''to  act  on  the 
I»inciple  of  non-interference  after  the  peace 
of  1806 ;  we  had  succeeded  to  Scindia,  as  lord 
paramount  of  the  states  between  the  Satlej 
and  the  Jumna,  but  we  abstained  from  ex- 
ercising the  authority  which  we  had  acquired. 
Some  of  those  states  had  internal  dissensions 
which  they  called  on  us  to  settle.  We  replied, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  our  system  to  interfere 
in  the  affiurs  of  other  states.  The  disappointed 
parties  applied  to  Kunjeet  Singh.  He  was 
not  loath,  and  after  feeling  his  way  cautiously, 
and  finding  no  opposition  firom  us,  gradually 
extended  his  power  and  influence  over  the 
whole  country  between  the  Sntlej  and  the 
Jumna.  It  became  the  principal  business  of 
our  negotiation  with  him,  in  1808  and  1809, 
to  remedy  this  mischief  by  throwing  his  power 
back  beyond  the  Sutlei,  which  was  aocom- 

{>lished  with  considerable  difiiculty,  great  re- 
uctance  on  his  part,  and  a  near  approach  to 
war.'*  Having  laid  down  a  series  of  general 
principles  (some  of  which  have  been  quoted 
at  length).  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  found  no 
difficulty  in  applying  them  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  Bhurtpore.  "  We  are  bound," 
said  he,  "  not  by  any  positive  engagement  to 
the  Bhurtpore  state^  nor  by  any  claim  on  her 
part^  but  by  our  duty  as  supreme  guardians  of 
general  tranquillity,  law,  and  right,  to  main- 
tain the  leg^  succession  of  Bajah  Bulwunt 
Singh  to  the  raj  of  Bhurtpore,  and  we  cannot 
acknowledge  aoy  other  pretender.  This  duty 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  imperatiye,  that  I  do  not 
attach  any  peculiar  importance  to  the  late 
investiture  of  the  young  rajah  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  David  Oohterlony.  We  should  have 
been  equally  bound  without  that  ceremony, 
which,  if  we  had  not  been  under  a  pre-existing 
obligation  to  maintain  the  rightfol  succession, 
would  not  have  pledged  us  to  anything  beyond 
acknowledgment.  The  lawful  rajah  esta- 
blished, Bhurtpore  may  be  governed,  during 
his  minority,  by  a  regency,  such  as  the  usages 
of  that  state  would  prescribe.  How  this 
should  be  composed  can  only  be  decided  by 
local  reference.  Dooijun  SaiA  having  unques- 
tionably usurped  the  raj,  seems  to  be  neces- 
sarily excluded  from  any  share  in  the  regency 
or  administration ;  and  his  banishment  from 
the  state,  with  a  suitable  provision,  will  pro- 
bably be  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the 
youn^  rajah ;  the  more  so,  if,  as  I  suppose, 
Dooi^un  Saul,  by  the  custom  of  that  state,  is 
next  in  succession  to  Rajah  Bulwunt  Singh, 
and,  consequently,  the  actual  heir  presnmptiye 
to  the  guddee."  After  discussing  the  claims 
of  Madhoo  Singh,  to  whom,  on  the  whole, 
the  writer  of  the  memorandum  was  more 
fftyourable,  he  returns  to  Dooijun  Saul,  whose 
usurpation,  if  persisted  in,  must,  he  deohures^ 


be  put  down  by  force  of  arms ;  but,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  continued  to  maintain 
that  the  usurper  must  be  excluded  from  power, 
"Dooijun  Saul,"  said  he,  "finding  us  deter* 
mined  to  support  the  right  of  the  young  raja^ 
may  propose  to  relinquish  his  usurpation  of 
the  raj,  and  stipulate  for  confirmation  in  the 
regency.  This  would  be  a  continuation,  in  a 
modified  shape,  of  the  usurpation  which  he 
effected  by  violence,  in  contempt  of  our  supre- 
macy. It  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  any 
security  for  the  safety  of  the  young  rajah,  if 
Dooijun  Saul,  who  is  either  the  next  heir,  or 
at  least  a  pretender  to  the  raj,  were  regent." 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  then  showed  that^ 
waiving  these  objections^  such  an  arrangement 
was  not  likely  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  observed,  "We  are  not  called 
upon  to  support  either  brother;  and  if  we 
must  act  by  force,  it  would  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable to  iMtnish  both."  He  contended,  how- 
ever, that  all  that  could  at  that  time  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  was,  that  the  rajah, 
Bulwunt  Singh,  must  be  muntained,  and  a 
proper  regency  established ;  adding  that  every 
other  point  was  open  to  discussion,  and  that 
a  nearer  view  of  the  scene  might  probably 
suggest  plans  not  likely  to  occur  at  a  distance. 
The  paper  which  has  been  so  amply  quoted 
contained,  in  addition  to  the  exposition  of  the 
author's  views  as  to  Bhurtpore,  some  observa- 
tions on  the  position  of  the  British  goyemment 
with  regard  to  Alwar  and  Jyepoor,  with  both 
which  states  some  causes  of  difference  had 
arisen.  These,  however,  being  comparatively 
of  little  interest,  may  be  pused  over ;  but 
some  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  war  being 
unavoidable  are  too  instructive  to  be  omitted, 
"Desirable  as  it  undoubtedly  is,"  said  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  "that  our  differences  with 
all  these  sUtes  should  be  setUed  without 
haying  recourse  to  arms,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  sources  of  consolation  if  we  be  com- 
pelled to  that  extremity.  In  each  of  the  states 
our  supremacy  has  been  violated  or  slighted, 
under  a  persuasion  that  we  were  prevented  by 
entanglements  elsewhere  from  effidenlly  re- 
senting the  indignity.  A  display  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  our  power,  if  rendered  necessary, 
would  be  likely  to  bring  back  men's  minds  in 
that  quarter  to  a  proper  tone,  and  the  capture 
of  Bhurtpore,  if  effaotod  in  a  glorious  manner, 
would  do  us  more  honour  throughout  India, 
by  the  removal  of  the  hitherto  unfaded  im- 
pressions caused  by  our  former  &ilure,  than 
any  other  event  that  can  be  conceived." 

The  reasoning  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe^  aided 
probably  by  the  influence  of  his  high  character 
for  abiaty,  uprightness,  and  independence, 
appears  to  have  produced  effects  which  could 
hardly  haye  been  anticipated.  The  governor- 
general  seems  to  have  consented  not  only  to 
shape  his  course  of  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  memorandum,  but  even 
to  have  been  to  a  great  degree  convinced  by 
its  arguments. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
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cided  ooviae  of  policy  in  r^ard  to  Bhnrtpore 
being  thna  remorad,  a  raolniion  was  piiwid 
by  the  goTernor-genera]  in  oonncil,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  deobumtory  of  the  intentions  of 
goyeinment.  It  ia  lemarkable  on  noooont^ 
not  10  mnch  of  the  meaanres  which  it  i 
noanced,  for  theee  might  ha^e  been  looked  for 
as  the  natural  reanlta  of  the  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  government^  but  for  the  bold  and 
unhesitating  avowal  of  principles,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  which  had,  up  to  that  period,  been 
studioudy  avoided.  Thus  ran  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  resolution  : — "Improsicd 
with  a  fbU  conviction  that  the  existing  dis- 
turbances at  Bhurtpore,  if  not  speedily  quieted, 
will  produce  general  commotion  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  public  tranquillity  in  Upper  India, 
and  feeling  convinced  that  it  is  our  solemn 
duty,  no  leas  than  our  rights  as  the  paramount 
power  and  conservators  of  the  genenJ  peaoe, 
to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  these  evils, 
and  that  these  evils  will  be  best  prevented 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  succession  of  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  raj  of  Bhurtpore,  whilst 
such  a  course  will  be  in  strict  consistency 
with  the  uniform  practice  and  policy  of  the 
British  government  in  all  analogous  caoos,  the 
governor-general  in  council  resolves  that  au- 
thority be  oonveyed  to  Sir  O.  T.  Metcalfe  to 
aooompliflh  the  above  object,  if  practioable,  by 
expostulation  and  remonstrance;  and,  should 
these  €ul,  by  a  resort  to  measures  of  force." 
No  instructions  or  suggestions  were  given  to 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  regulate  his  proceed- 
ings ;  be  was  left  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment  and  diserstion.  Moreover, 
his  views  as  to  the  final  arrangement  of  tiie 
afikiis  of  the  Bhnrtpore  state  were  adopted  and 
embodied  in  the  resolution  as  those  whidi,  in 
the  existing  state  of  their  information,  the 
government  deemed  most  worthy  of  being 
entertained. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  minutely 
the  proceedings  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in 
attempting  to  settle  the  afios  of  Bhurtpore 
by  neffotiation.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
tost  they  did  not  succeed.  Doorjnn  Saul 
revived  his  daim  to  the  throne^  founded  on  a 
pretended  appointment  by  a  former  rajah,  the 
felsehood  of  the  allegation  being  proved  by  the 
very  circumstances  referred  to  in  suppcfft  of 
its  truth  ;  while  oceasionaHy  he  held  language 
which  seemed  to  indicate  submission.  Though 
supposed  to  be  a  man  of  timid  feelingB^  he 
evinced  little  fear,  and  his  firmness  was  pro- 
bably sustained  bv  the  apathy  geneially  mani- 
fested as  to  the  claims  or  the  rightful  prince. 
It  was  known  to  all  that  he  was  a  usurper,  and 
his  character  exhibited  little  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  win  popular  fevour ;  but  he  com- 
nAmded  on  one  point  the  sympathy  of  the 
neople.  This  was  observed  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  thus  noticed  in  one  of  his  com- 
munications to  the  governor-general  in  coun- 
cil :— "The  right  of  Riyah  Bulwnnt  Singh  is 
unquestioned  and  unqaesttooable,  and  it  seems 


wonderful  that^  with  so  bad  a  causey  Dooijao 
Saul  should  be  able  to  think  of  opposition  to  * 
predominant  power  which  seeks  only  to  render 
justice  to  the  lawful  prince.  But  notwith- 
standing the  injnstiee  of  the  usurpation,  which 
every  one  admits^  be  will  probably  receive 
support  from  the  dreunwtaDce  of  his  pfaui^g 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  British  govern- 
ment as  the  oefender  of  Bhur^iore.  It  must 
be  known  to  the  rwht  honourable  the  goveraor- 
genersl  in  oouncU  that  this  fortress  is  con- 
sidered throughout  India  as  an  insuperable 
check  to  our  power,  and  the  persoo  who 
undertakes  to  hold  it  against  us  wUl  be  eoooo- 
raged  in  his  venture  by  its  former  sncoesrfnl 
defence^  and  by  the  good  wishes  of  all  who 
dislike  our  ascendanqr*  whatever  nay  be  the 
injustioeof  his  cause.  Here  lay  the  secret  cf 
his  strength  and  of  his  confidence.  He  felt 
safe  in  possession  of  the  unyielding  fortress  of 
Bhurtpore,  and  he  gained  support  by  his  dis- 
position to  defend  it. 

The  period  was  rapidly  approaching  mhmt 
the  impregnability  of  the  fortress  and  the  re- 
st^ution  A  its  usurjMng  master  were  to  be 
tested.  A  vast  force  was  advancing  upon  it 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Combermere, 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  Edward  Paget  in  the 
office  <^  commander-in-chief  in  India.  On 
the  25th  of  November  Sir  Charies  Metcalfe 
a  prodamation  denouncing  the  preten- 
of  Oooijun  Saul,  and  declaring  tbe  inten- 
tion of  the  British  goverament  to  support  the 
interests  of  the  rwhtful  prince.  On  the  5th 
of  December  Lord  Comberaiere's  head-qoarteis 
were  at  Muttra.  On  the  6th  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  having 
ascertained  that  no  political  rsason  eacisted  for 
delaying  the  movements  of  the  troops^  be 
ordered  the  second  division  of  infentiy,  com- 
manded by  Major-Geneial  NiooUi^  with  the 
first  brifiade  <^  cavaliy  and  a  detachment  of 
SkinneA  local  horse,  to  march  from  Agra  by 
Danagore  to  Bhurtpore,  and  to  take  up  a 
positioD  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  first 
dirision  of  infimtiy,  under  MajorOeneral 
Bevnell,  with  the  second  brigade  of  cavaliy, 
and  the  remunder  of  Skinner's  horse,  marched 
by  another  route  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
north-east  of  the  town.  With  tois  oolnmn  the 
c(Mnmander^in-chief  proceeded.  The  approach 
of  the  British  force  drew  forth  several  letteis 
and  deputations  firom  Dooijnn  Sanl,  having  in 
all  probability  no  object  but  to  gain  time.  Sir 
Charies  Metmlfo  did  not  allow  them  to  iniei^ 
fere  with  the  progress  of  the  army,  and  on  the 
10th  of  December  the  head-quarters  cf  the 
commander-in-chief  were  before  Bhartpors^ 
Here  his  lordship's  humanity  was  manifested 
by  the  transmission  to  Dooijun  Sanl  of  a  pro- 
posal for  the  withdrawal  of  the  wooMn  and 
children  firom  the  town,  the  British  general 
promising  them  safe  conduct  through  his 
camp,  and  allowing  twenty-four  boun  for 
their  departure.  An  evasive  answer  being 
returned,  a  second  communication  was  made 
to  Dooijun  Saul,  repeatiqg  the  proposal  and 
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extending  the  time  for  embraciDg  it  twelve 
hoars  beyond  the  period  fixed  by  ute  previous 
offer.  This  proporal  was  answered  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  by  which  it  had  been  preceded, 
and  the  benevolent  purpose  of  Lord  Comber- 
mere  was  thus  defeated.  Of  the  honour  due 
to  his  humanity — an  honour  exceeding  that 
which  the  most  brilliant  victory  could  have 
conferred — the  brutal  perverseness  of  the 
enemy  could  not  deprive  him. 

Several  days  were  occupied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  works.  During  the  progress  of  these 
operations  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  horse  attempted  to  make  their  escape ; 
they  were  intercepted,  thirty  or  forty  killed, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  made  prisoners.  On 
the  28th  of  December  the  advanced  batteries 
opened.  Others  were  brought  into  work  as 
they  were  completed,  and  by  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary they  had  produced  visible  effect  Still 
they  were  insufficient  effectually  to  breach  the 
wails,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  a  mine 
was  commenced  in  the  escarp  of  the  ditch  on 
the  northern  face;  but  unfortunately  the 
work  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  \]f  day- 
break, and  the  engineers  apprehending  dis- 
covery if  their  operations  were  continued,  it 
was  prematurely  exploded,  and  produced  no 
material  effect  A  second  attempt  to  mine 
was  made,  but  those  employed  in  it  were 
countermined  from  the  interior  before  they 
had  entered  many  feet.  The  gallery  was  sub- 
sequently blown  ID,  it  having  been  discovered 
that  the  enemy  were  keeping  watch  in  it. 

A  serious  accident  occurred  on  the  8th ;  a 
shot  from  the  fort  set  fire  to  a  tumbril,  and  in 
consequence  about  twenty  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  ammunition  was  destroyed.  < 

On  the  14th  a  mine  under  one  of  the  bastions 
was  exploded  with  little  advantage.  Two 
others  were  then  driven  into  the  same  wall, 
which  were  sprung  on  the  16th,  with  such 
effect  that^  with  the  aid  of  a  day's  battering,  a 
sufficient  breach  was  made. 

Hie  morning  of  the  18th  was  fixed  for  the 
assault^  which  was  to  be  made  by  two  columns, 
the  right  commanded  by  Major-General  Rey- 
nell,  and  the  left  by  Major-General  NicolJs. 
The  signal  was  the  explosion  of  a  mine  in  the 
north-east  angle,  which  took  place  at  eight 
o'clock  with  terrible  effect  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  explosion  being  in  an  unexpected 
direction,  several  men  of  Qeneral  Reynell's 
column  were  killed,  and  three  officers  wounded. 
This  created  a  momentary  hesitAtion,  but 
Gieneral  Reynell  giving  the  word  "  forward," 
the  whole  advanced  with  perfect  steadiness. 
The  enemy  made  a  vigorous  resistance^,  but 
the  British  troops  proceeded,  overcoming  all 
opposition,  until  they  united  at  the  Kombneer 
gate  with  the  troops  of  General  Nioolls's 
division.  That  division  had  advanced  to  the 
left  breach,  and  carried  it,  although  the  ascent 
was  excessively  steep,  and  the  troops  in  their 
progress  were  annoyed  by  the  guns  of  the 
ramparts,  which,  whenever  movable,  the 
enemy  turned  upon  them.    The  citadel  sur- 


rendered about  four  o'clock.  Dooijun  SauI 
attempted  to  escape  with  his  family,  but  was 
intercepted  and  secured  by  General  Sleigh, 
commanding  the  cavalry. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  rightful  order  of  succession  in  the 
state  of  Bhurtpore,  and  thus  were  annihilated 
the  boasted  pretensions  to  impregnability  of 
the  fortress  bearing  that  name.  Those  pre- 
tensions had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
fulure  of  Lord  Lsie  in  1805.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  they,  with  the  fortress  itself,  were 
levelled  with  the  dust  The  defences  that 
survived  the  siese  were  destroyed,  and  the 
place,  which  had  oeen  the  watchword  of  con- 
fidence  and  hope  throughout  India,  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  miserable  ruin. 
With  the  fidl  of  Bhurtpore  perished  all  ex- 
pectation of  successfully  resisting  the  British 
government  The  remaining  fortresses  within 
the  dominions  of  Bhurtpore  promptly  surren- 
dered, and  the  n^ah's  authority  was  firmly  as 
well  as  speedily  re-established. 

The  reduction  of  Bhurtpore  was  the  most 
strikin|f  event  that  occurred  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Earl  Amherst,  and  it  was  the 
last  of  any  importance.  The  rajah  of  Cola- 
pore,  a  liahratta  prince  of  profligate  character, 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  during  the  year  1826;  but 
the  march  of  a  military  force  under  Colonel 
Welsh  brought  him  to  submission  without  the 
necessity  of  firing  a  gun.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, onljr  to  notice  such  treaties  and  diplo- 
matic arrangements  concluded  during  the 
government  of  Earl  Amherst  as  have  not 
already  been  adverted  to,  and  which  may 
appear  to  deserve  mention. 

In  1824,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  the  Dutch 
possessions  on  the  continent  of  India,  were 
ceded  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  ex- 
change for  the  British  settlement  of  Bencoolen 
in  Sumatra.  The  situation  of  Singapore  ren- 
dered it  capable  of  becoming  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance ;  but  it  was  little  letter 
than  a  continuous  forest,  vexed  by  the  claims 
of  two  Malay  princes,  one  of  them  nominallv 
a  vassal  of  the  other,  but,  in  conformity  with 
Eastern  fashion,  exercising  the  actual  rights 
of  sovereignty.  The  EngliBh  had  established 
a  £eictory  Uiere  some  years  before  the  cession, 
but  their  position  was  undefined  and  uncertain ; 
and  though  attempts  had  been  made  to  fix  the 
relations  of  the  strangers  with  the  native 
princes,  they  were  in  constant  danger  of 
coming  into  coUiaion  with  them  as  well  as 
with  the  government  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlaniu.  When  the  pretensions  of  that 
government  were  transferred,  it  was  deemed 
Sttinff  to  determine,  with  greater  precision 
than  before,  the  terms  upon  which  the  British 
government  was  to  stand  in  regard  to  the 
native  princes,  known  as  the  Sultan  and 
Tumongong  of  Jahore. 

The  best  mode,  if  practicable,  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  claims  of  these  personages  by  a  com- 
mutation of  their  politioU  and  territorial  claim 
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for  pecnoiary  allowsnoea,  and  this  wm  effected. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  between  them  and  the 
Eaat-India  Company,  on  the  2nd  Aagatt»  1824, 
it  was  provided  not  only  that  "peace,  firiend- 
•hip,  and  good  nnderstandinff  shall  snbeist  for 
ever  between  the  Honourable  the  East-India 
€k>mpaDy  and"  the  two  princes,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  but  also  for  the  cession  by  the 
princes  to  the  Company  of  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore, together  with  the  adjacent  sea  straits  and 
islets,  for  a  specified  extent,  "in  full  sove- 
reignty and  property*"  By  other  articles  of 
the  treaty,  the  surrender  was  to  be  remune- 
rated by  uberal  pecuniary  provision,  but  which 
provision,  contrary  to  ordinary  practice,  was 
to  cease  with  the  uvea  of  the  eiisting  princes. 
In  the  event  of  the  princes  or  their  successors 
choosing  to  quit  Singapore  for  a  residence  else- 
where, other  payments  were  to  be  made  in 
coDsideration  of  their  immovable  property, 
which  was  thereupon  to  devolve  to  tiie  Com- 
pany. While  continuiog  to  reside  at  Singa- 
pore and  drawing  their  stipends,  the  princes 
were  not  to  enter  into  sDy  alliance  or  corre- 
spondence with  other  states  without  the  know- 
ledge and  oonsent  of  the  Company ;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  departure,  they  were,  in  case  of 
distress,  to  receive  personal  asylum  and  pro- 
tection. Neither  party  was  to  interfere  with 
the  personal  concerns  of  the  other ;  both  were 
to  use  their  efforts  to  suppress  robbery  and 
piracy.  Unshackled  trade  was  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  remaining  dominions  of  the 
Sultan  and  Tumongong  of  Jahore,  and  the 
British  were  to  be  iSmitted  to  trade  there  on 
the  terms  of  the  most  favoured  nations.  The 
Company  were  not  to  harbour  persons  desert- 
ing from  the  service  of  the  princes,  such  per- 
sons being  natives  of  those  parts  of  their 
dominions  which  they  still  retained;  and, 
finally,  all  conventions  and  agreements  previ- 
ously subsisting  between  the  contending  parties 
were  to  be  considered  as  abrogated,  with  the 
exception  of  such  parts  as  might  have  con- 
ferred on  the  East-India  Company  any  right 
to  the  occupation  and  possession  of  the  islMid 
of  Singapore  and  its  dependencies. 

With  the  king  of  Dude  a  treaty  was  con- 
eluded  in  1825,  the  objects  of  which  were  the 
recognition  of  a  loan  of  one  crore  of  rupees, 
advanced  by  that  prince  to  the  Company  in 
perpetuity,  and  the  assignment  of  the  interest 
thereon  to  various  parties. 

The  relations  of  the  British  government 
with  Nagpore  were  fixed  by  a  treaty  conclnded 
in  December,  1826,  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  By  this 
instrument  the  effect  of  the  treaty  with  Appa 
Sahib,  concluded  on  the  27th  May,  1816,  was 
renewed  so  fiir  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
new  engagement.  By  the  remaining  articles, 
the  nyah  renounced  all  dependence  upon  the 


rajah  of  Sattar%  and  all  connection  with  that 
prince^  or  with  any  other  MaAt»tt»  power, 
and  agreed  to  relinquish  all  oeremoniee  and 
observances  referring  to  the  place  which  his 
predecessors  held  in  the  Mahratta  confederacy ; 
he  was  to  hold  no  communication  with  foreign 
powers,  except  through  the  Company's  resi- 
dent ;  the  British  government  was  to  have 
the  power  of  determining  what  number  of 
troops  were  reouired  for  the  protection  of  the 
n^ah*s  teiTitonee  and  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  therein,  and  of  stationing  them 
where  their  presence  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  rajah  renounoed  all  cLsima  to  the 
territories  oeded  to  the  Company  by  Appa 
Sahib,  and  the  Company  guaranteed  the  re- 
mainder to  the  rajah  ;  provision  was  made  for 
exchanse  of  portions  of  territory,  if  fbond 
deetrable,  and  for  securing  to  the  Company's 
officers  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
territories  ceded  by  the  treaty,  or  which  might 
be  ceded  under  the  provision  for  exchange. 
The  British  government,  it  was  declared,  htd 
undertaken  "during  the  rajah's  minority,  the 
settlement  and  management  of  the  whole  of 
the  territory  reserved  to  his  higbneas,  and  the 
general  direction  of  his  officers  in  his  high- 
ness's  name  and  on  his  behalf;"  bat  the 
nonage  of  the  prince,  "according  to  Hindoo 
law  and  usage,  being  now  expired,  the  powers 
of  government  and  the  administration  xd  his 
dominions,"  subject  to  certain  specified  con- 
ditions and  exceptions,  were  "declared  to  be 
vested  in  the  rajah."  Some  succeeding  articles 
having  been  modified  by  a  later  engagement, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  here. 
By  the  article  which  followed  them,  the 
memorable  hill  of  Seetabuldee  and  that  adja- 
cent were  annexed  to  the  British  residency. 
By  other  articles  the  British  government  was 
empowered  to  garrison  and  occupy  such  forts 
and  strong  places  as  they  might  determine^ 
and  the  rajah  was  bound  to  furnish  certain 
stores  and  other  assistance  to  the  Compaiiy*s 
government.  Thus  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had 
snocessfdlly  counteracted  tiie  nuicfainations  of 
Appa  Sahib  and  supported  the  authority  of 
the  British  government — ^who  had  placed  the 
youthful  rajah  on  the  musnud,  and  carefully 
administered  the  affidrs  of  his  dominions  till 
the  prince  was  of  fitting  age  to  assume  the 
authori^  of  his  station,  had  the  gratification 
of  completing  the  work  which  owed  its  success 
to  his  courage  and  prudence. 

The  administration  of  Earl  Amhemt  pre- 
sents nothing  further  which  calls  for  report 
Towards  its  close,  his  lordship  made  a  tour  to 
the  Upper  Provinces,  and  m  March,  1828, 
he  quitted  India,  leaving  Mr.  Butterworth 
Baylej  in  the  disohaige  of  the  duties  of 
govemor>generaL 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

LOBD  WILUAM  BKNTIHCIK  AB  OOVXBXrOB-OXNXRAL — ^MAHOlflTAH  BIF0BlfSB8  IH  BABABBl^-^ 
AFVAIB8  OF  QUBDA — EVENTS  IH  OOOBO  —  DBTHBONEMBNT  OF  THE  BA  J  AH  —  VARIOUS 
TEXATIS8— inSOOVERNMBVT  OF  0T7DB — ^EOONOiaGAL  BEFOBICS— THE  HALF-BATTA  QUESTION 
— MTBBFEBENCE  WITH  THE  OIVIL  SEBVIOE — ^ABOLITION  OF  OOBFOBAL  PUNISHMENT  IN 
NATIVE  ABMT— SUTTEE  ABOLISHED— LOBD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK  QUITS  INDIA. 


The  dlAculty  of  perfectly  nnderBtaading  the 
motives  by  whion  men  are  actuated,  and 
on  many  ocoadone  of  reoonciling  them  with 
reasonable  expectation,  is  a  subject  too  trite 
to  iustify  any  lengthened  discussion.  Lord 
WiUiam  Bentinck  had  been  removed  from  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  Greorge  under  circum- 
stances calcoUted,  it  might  be  supposed,  to 
discourage  any  wish  on  the  part  of  his  lordship 
to  revive  the  connection  between  himself  and 
the  East-India  Company.  It  is  true  that,  in 
dismissing  his  lordship  from  their  service,  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
his  "valuable  qualities  and  honourable  cha- 
racter might  be  employed,  as  they  deserved, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countxy : "  but  this  com- 

Sliment  could  only  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
esire  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  pain,  and 
to  soften  the  mortification  of  recaO,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  act  somewhat  of  grace  and 
kindness. 

The  hope,  however,  had  been  realized.  The 
high  connections  of  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck 
had  saved  him  from  the  tedium  of  idleness, 
and  procured  for  him  in  Europe  employment 
suitable  to  his  rank  and  profession.  But  with 
this  his  lordship  was  not  satisfied  ;  he  yearned 
for  a  return  to  the  scene  oi  his  former  disap- 
pointment and  on  the  vacancv  created  by 
Mr.  Canning's  sudden  relinquishment  of  the 
office  of  governor-general,  in  which  he  had 
just  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  marquis  of 
Hastings,  Lord  William  Bentinck  tooK  the 
unusual  step  of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate. 
Such  a  proceeding  can  scarcely  be  justified 
under  any  circumstances.  Were  it  either  com- 
mon or  in  ordinarv  cases  excusable,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  situated  as  was  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  an  ordinary  measure  of 
self-respect  would  have  rendered  it  imTOSsiUe 
lor  him  to  make  the  application.  He  had 
been  removed  from  the  government  of  Fort 
St  G^rge  because  his  conduct  was  disap- 
proved at  home.  If  this  severe  step  were 
just,  the  object  of  his  lordship's  application 
was  to  obtain  the  appointment  to  the  highest 
office  in  India  of  a  person  whose  only  claim  to 
the  honour  rested  on  previous  misconduct  in  a 
subordinate  office.  If  it  were  unjust,  his  lord- 
ship condescended  to  solicit  a  viUuable  fevour 
from  those  at  whose  hands  he  had  abeady 
received  injuries ;  and  whether,  in  fiict,  the 
recall  were  unjust  or  not,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  wns  regarded  as  unjust  by  his 


lordshin.  But  whatever  his  views,  or  whatever 
mi^ht  be  the  opinion  formed  by  others  on  the 
subject  of  his  recall,  his  application  for  the 
office  of  governor-general  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  propriety  or  dignity.  It  met  at  the  time 
with  the  success  which  it  deserved.  His  lord- 
ship's appeal  was  disregarded,  and  the  vacancy, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  filled  up  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Amherst.  On  the  retirement  of 
that  nobleman.  Lord  William  BenUnck  was 
more  fortunate,  and  his  lordship's  restless 
hankering  for  oriental  power  was  gratified. 
He  was  sworn  into  the  office  of  ffovemor- 
general  in  Julv,  1827 ;  but  before  his  departure 
from  Enffland^  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  gave 
to  the  administration,  under  whose  advice  the 
appointment  had  been  approved  bv  the  Crown, 
a  blow  which  it  was  not  destined  to  recover. 
It  was  kept  together  for  a  short  time  by  Lord 
Goderich,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  place  in 
it,  but  yielded  with  little  resistance  to  the 
party  which,  on  Mr.  Canning  being  selected 
as  the  head  of  the  ministry,  had  declined  to 
act  under  a  chief  whose  opinions  were  favour- 
able to  CathoUo  emancipation.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  not  sailed  when  this  last  change 
took  place,  and  he  waited  to  ascertain  its 
effect.  Had  the  new  ministers  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  some  who  had  gone  before,  and  of 
some  who  followed  them,  his  lordship  would 
have  experienced  a  second  disappointment. 
They  dia  not,  however,  advise  the  sovereign  to 
exeroise  his  revoking  power,  and  in  February, 
1828,  Lord  William  Bentinck  departed  to  take 
possession  of  the  office  which  he  so  ardently 
coveted.  His  administration  was  distinguished 
more  by  civil  and  fiscal  changes  than  by  events 
of  stirring  character.  The  former  will  be 
notioed  hereafter,  precedenoe  beinff  given  in 
thifl^  as  in  other  instances,  to  the  uttter  class 
of  ooonnrenoes. 

Amonff  those  which  demand  early  notice 
are  the  disturbances  in  Baraset  These  ori- 
ginated in  the  fiery  seal  of  a  person  of  humble 
position  in  society,  named  Meer  Niser  Alee, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Tittoo  Meer. 
This  man  was  a  disciple  of  Syed  Ahmed,  a 
Mahometan  reformer,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  Seik  govern- 
ment. The  movement  raised  by  Syed  Ahmed 
was  alleged  to  be  directed  against  the  cor- 
rnptions  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  Maho- 
metanJsm  had  acquired,  principally  from  the 
residence  of  its  prolessors  among  people  hold- 
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ing  a  different  creed  ;  and  the  attempte  of  the 
chief  lefoimer  and  his  disciplee  to  extend  the 
inflnenoe  of  their  opinions  IumI  been  attended 
by  considerable  snooess.  In  Calcntta  and  its 
neighbonrhood  they  made  many  oonverts,  and 
treatises  explaining  and  enforcing  their  doc- 
trines had  been  published  there  in  the  Peraan 
and  Hindoostanee  languages. 

The  rigidity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
however,  was  disagreeable  to  the  mass  of  their 
fellow  belieTers,  who  foand  some  of  their  most 
popular  religions  observances  denounced  as 
superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  of  Mahometanism  as  it  was  de- 
livered by  the  prophet.  Among  these  were 
the  ceremonies  performed  at  stated  periods 
after  the  death  of  relations,  and  the  honours 
and  offerings  bestowed  on  the  tombs  of  the 
saints.  But  while  the  reformers  thus  mani- 
fested their  seal  against  superstitions  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  they,  with  an 
inconastencT  not  uncommon,  adopted  a  prao- 
tice  deariy  borrowed,  like  the  practices  whidi 
they  condemned,  from  the  people  among  whom 
the  lot  of  these  restorers  of  the  ancient  iabrie 
of  the  feith  had  been  cast.  They  carried  their 
assumption  of  superior  sanctity  to  the  degree 
of  refusing  to  eat  with  any  but  members  of 
their  own  sect ;  and  the  exdnsion  was  so 
strictly  maintained  as  to  lead  to  the  separation 
of  even  the  nearest  relations.  They  seem  to 
have  been  regardless  of  giving  offence,  to  have 
been  careless  of  consequences,  and  to  have  im- 
bibed at  least  so  much  of  the  original  spirit  of 
Mahometanism  as  freed  them  from  all  re- 
pugnance to  the  use  of  violence  when  it  could 
be  employed  in  propagating  the  feith.  They 
were  met  by  their  opponents  in  a  correspond- 
ing spirit,  and  some  zemindars  unfortunately 
were  led  to  exercise  their  authority  in  hostility 
to  the  new  opinions.  These  zemindars  being 
Hindoos,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  re- 
formers. They  were  habitually  averse  to 
change  of  any  kind;  their  feelings  on  this 
account  were  against  the  new  sect,  and  the 
more  strongly,  because  its  members  were  fer 
more  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies  of 
Hindooism,  than  those  Mahometans  who  were 
content  to  yield  to  their  prophet  such  a  measure 
of  obedience  only  as  was  ordinarily  current 
Another  motive  for  the  interference  of  the 
Hindoo  zemindars  has  been  suggested  in  their 
desire  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  controversy, 
the  most  obvious  method  of  gratifying  itbdnff 
the  infliction  of  fines  on  the  parties  complained 
against.  In  an  exaction  of  this  kind  did  the 
general  disturbance  originate.  A  zemindar 
bad  inflicted  petty  fines  on  several  persons, 
some  of  whom  paid  the  amount^  while  others 
resisted.  Some  servants  of  the  zemindar  were 
despatched  to  enforce  payment  from  the  obdu- 
rate, but  without  BUooesB.  Not  only  was  the 
required  payment  refused,  but  the  pereons 
sent  to  demand  it  were  beaten,  and  one  of 
their  number  forcibly  detained.  The  zemindar 
came  down  with  a  greater  force,  and  a  petty 
disturbance  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  a 


thatched  building  used  as  a  mosque  oaaglit 
fire  and  was  consumed.  Tlie  police  were  now 
oUled  in,  and  ultimately  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate's  court.  By  this  time 
the  ferment  had  greatly  increased.  The  fine 
levied  by  the  zemindars  was  ordinarily  spokeii 
of  as  a  tax  on  the  beard,  it  being  a  point  of 
conscience  with  the  reforming  Mahcmetsos  to 
cultivate  that  ornament  of  their  persons  with 
extraordinary  care ;  and  the  name  added  gieatij 
to  the  previous  unpopularity  of  the  mcaotioo. 

In  the  magistrate's  court,  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges were  made,  and  positive  teitimony 
on  one  side  was  met  by  oontradictsry  testi- 
mony equaOy  positive  on  the  other.  None  of 
the  parties  were  subjected  to  punishment^  but 
some  of  the  Mahometans  were  bouad  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  Tliis  partial  suocea  seems  to 
have  encouraged  the  zemindars  to  indulge  in 
further  vexatious  proceedings.  A  suit  insti- 
tuted in  the  zillah  oourt  of  the  IVenty-fonr 

ffgunnahs  by  one  of  the  zeminiazs  against 
some  of  the  reformed  Mahometaia  was  aSeged 
to  have  a  fraudulent  origin,  and  it  was  tax&er 
stated  that  the  defendants  were  forcibly  carried 
to  tiie  semindar'B  house,  where  by  maltreat- 
ment they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
demand  upon  them,  and  to  give  security  for 
the  remainder.  In  the  mean  time  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  Mshomeians  for 
presenting  an  appeal  against  the  decree  of  tin 
magistrate  in  the  case  of  the  affray.  "Fnm 
some  cause  never  explained,  this  dengn  was 
abandoned,  and  the  persecuted  sect  i^opted 
the  resolution  of  seeking  redress  by  force. 
They  assembled  in  large  numbers  aind  pro- 
claimed their  hatred  of  Hindooism  bran  osten- 
tatious slaughter  of  cows,  sprinUing  the 
blood  on  the  Hindoo  temples,  and  committing 
other  acts  of  the  like  character.  In  the  first 
outbreak  not  only  was  a  cow  immolated,  but  a 
Brahmin  wounded — a  double  source  of  scandal 
to  the  Hindoos.  In  a  subsequent  affray  several 
of  the  holy  order  suflbred  from  wounds,  and  one 
so  severely  as  to  cause  his  death.  A  European 
magistrate  immediately  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  riot  with  a  detachment  <^  local  troops,  in 
the  hope  that  his  presence  thus  supported 
would  restore  order ;  but  he  was  disappointed. 


His  authority  was  defied,  his  troops  re 
and  beaten  off,  several  of  them  killed,  others 
dangerously  wounded,  and  it  vras  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  magistrate  escaped  unharmed. 
The  magistrate  of  an  adjoining  district,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  disturbances,  advanced  with  sudi 
force  as  he  could  command,  to  aid  the  cause  of 
peace.  On  learning  the  result  of  his  brother- 
magistrate's  attempt,  he  determined  to  wait  tiU 
he  could  form  a  junction  with  him ;  but  this  in- 
tention was  frustrated  by  felse  information, 
which  led  him  into  the  midst  of  the  insurgents 
at  a  moment  when  no  additionalassistance could 
be  obtuned,  and  when  his  own  party,  alarmed 
by  the  promect  before  them,  were  gradually 
deserting  him.  Finding  it  hopeless  to  con- 
tend, he  retired,  but  not  without  Ices,  several 
of  his  party  being  killed.    He  imniediatelj 
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applied  to  the  oomnutndtDg  officer  at  Barrack- 
pore  for  a  force  to  protect  the  country,  and  a 
regiment  was  deepatched  for  the  purpoee  with- 
out delay.  Previously  to  this,  the  authorities 
at  Calcutta,  on  lemming  the  state  of  afGurs, 
had  directed  the  march  from  that  place  of  a 
regiment  with  two  guns  and  a  small  party  of 
cavalry.  Though  miserably  armed— dubs  in 
many  instances  supplying  the  place  of  more 
formidable  weapons — ^the  insurgents  drew  up 
in  position  for  reeistance,  and  received  the 
troops  with  shouts  of  defiance  ;  but  a  few  dis- 
charges from  the  guns  shook  their  confidence, 
and  thev  took  refuge  in  a  bamboo  stodcade 
which  they  had  erected.  Thither  they  were 
pursued,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  their  defeat  and  dispersion  were  almost 
immediate.  About  fifty  were  killed,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  made  prisoners.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  affitir,  in  November,  1831. 

The  disturbances  were  restricted  to  Baraset  : 
their  occurrence  was  accidental — they  were 
speedily  suppressed,  and  after  their  suppres- 
sion the  country  returned  at  once  to  its  rormer 
state  of  quietness.  Except  for  the  instruction 
affisrd^d  by  such  event^  the  outbreak  would 
have  no  claim  to  notice  in  a  general  history  of 
the  British  empire  in  India.  But  no  oppor- 
tunity for  recalling  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  British  government  in  that  country 
should  be  lost,  and  the  disturbances  in  Baraset 
afiford  one.  Two  sets  of  Mahometans  engage 
in  disputes  on  the  comparative  soundness  and 
purity  of  their  belief  and  practice.  Some  dis- 
ciples of  another  creed,  possessing  local  influ- 
ence and  authority,  exerdae  an  offensive  and, 
as.  it  should  seem,  an  illegal  interference.  An 
affray  takes  plaoe,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  a  general  rising  of  one  set  of  the  Maho- 
metan disputants,  a  general  disruption  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives, 
such  events  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  India>  but  the  elements  out  of  which  they 
may  arise  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are,  as  to  religion, 
divided  into  two  great  parties^  each  subdivided 
into  smaller  sections,  the  members  of  which, 
differing  widely  in  many  respects,  agree  in 
clinging  each  to  his  favourite  opinions  in  a 
spirit  of  the  blindest  and  most  devoted 
bigotry.  With  one  of  the  gpreat  divisions, 
intolerance  is  apart  of  their  creed,  and  the 
slightest  cause  or  excitement  may,  without  a 
moment's  notice,  give  rise  to  an  ebullition  of 
wild  and  murderous  fiinaticism.  The  danger 
is  increased  by  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  vesting  at  least  some  degree  of  authority 
in  native  hands^  where  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  exceeded  and  abused.  The  duty  of  a 
European  and  Christian  government^  under 
such  circumstances,  is  difficult,  but  it  is 
obvious.  Such  a  government^  while  cau- 
tiously abstaining  from  giving  approval  or 
encouragement  to  any  form  of  fiUse  religion, 
should  not  only  maintain  and  administer  even- 
handed  justice  among  all  its  subjects,  whatever 
their  creed,  but  it  should  be  careful  to  make  it 


apparent  that  such  is  the  fiust.  It  should  enter 
into  no  disputes  between  rival  parties,  nor  be- 
tween rival  sections  of  parties ;  but  it  should 
compel  all  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  and  the  peace  of  society. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  ttie  treaty  with 
Siam,  concluded  under  Lord  Amherst's  gov- 
ernment, the  possession  of  Queda  was  secured 
to  the  Siamese.  This  country,  ntuate  on  the 
western  coast  of  Malacca,  belonged  at  a  former 
period  to  a  prince  with  whom  the  British 
government  had  formed  repeated  engage- 
ments. In  the  year  1786,  Captain  Light,  tiie 
master  of  a  country  ship,  received  from  the 
king  of  Queda,  the  isumd  of  Pulo  Penang 
(since  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island),  as  a 
marriage  portion  with  the  sovereign's  daughter. 
Captain  Light  transferred  it  to  the  East-India 
Company,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  g<^< 
vernor,  and  an  arranffement  was  condnded 
with  tike  king  of  Quecm  for  the  payment  to 
that  prince  of  six  thousand  dollars  annually, 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue  which 
he  was  likdy  to  sustain.  In  1800  a  cesdon  of 
territory  on  the  main  land  was  made  to  the 
Company.  This  acquired  the  name  of  Pro- 
vince Welledey,  and  in  oonnderation  of  its 
surrender  the  payment  to  the  king  of  Queda 
waa  raised  to  ten  thousand  dolUrs.  In  1821 
the  remaining  territories  of  the  king  of  Queda 
were  invaded  by  the  Siamese,  and  quickly 
subdued,  the  prince  thereupon  taking  refiige 
in  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  He  subsequenUy 
removed  to  Province  Wdleslev,  where  his 
presence  was  inconvenient,  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  provinons  of  the  treaty  with  Siam. 
With  condderable  difficultv  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  but 
the  views  by  which  the  British  authorities 
were  influenced  in  effecting  this  change  are 
fiir  from  dear.  The  reddenoe  of  the  king  of 
Queda  in  Province  Welledey  might  be  cum- 


geroua  to  the  peaceable  possession  by  the 
Siamese  of  the  country  which  they  had  wrested 
from  that  sovereign  ;  and  the  British  ffovem- 
ment  having  undertaken  by  treaty  that  the 
usurped  territories  should  be  secured  to  the 
invaders,  it  was  important  to  guard  against 
this  source  of  danger.  The  policy  and  the 
justice  of  the  stipulation  by  which  the  English 
had  agreed  to  give  away  the  dominions  of  a 
prince  with  whom  they  had  for  forty  years 
maintained  rdations  of  peaoe  and  friendship 
are  alike  questionable;  but,  having  bound 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Siamese,  it 
might  be  expected  that  they  should  be  anxious 
to  maintain  thdr  engagement.  The  removal 
of  the  king  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  how- 
ever, was  a  step  not  in  fulfilment  of  the  trea^, 
but  in  continued  contravention  of  it ;  for  it 
was  expresdy  provided  in  the  treaty  tiiat  the 
sovereign  of  Queda  should  "  go  and  live  in 
some  other  county,  and  not  at  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  or  Prye  (Province  Welledey), 
or  in  Perak,  Salangore,  or  any  other  Burman 
country."  The artide continued  thus:— "If 
the  English  do  not  let  the  former  governor  of 
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Qneda  go  and  live  in  some  other  oonntiy,  as 
here  eogmged,  the  Siamese  may  continiie  to 
levy  an  export  duty  upon  paddy  and  riee  at 
Qaeda."  The  residenoe  of  the  exiled  king  at 
Prince  of  Walee  laUmd  was  coBsei|[iiently  not 
lefs  inoonristant  with  the  intention  of  the 
treaty  than  his  residence  in  Provinoe  Wdles- 
ley.  By  his  residenoe  at  either  plaem,  the 
Siamese  became  entitled  to  levy  certain  duties, 
and  those  who  were  so  anxious  to  remove  the 
king  of  Qneda  from  Province  WeOesley,  while 
they  were  willing  to  permit  his  residing  at 
Prince  of  Wales  Islanit  mnst,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
snmed,  have  acted  under  a  conviction,  that  if 
the  English  were  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  an- 
thorized  by  the  treaty  for  non-compliance  with 
the  provision  relating  to  the  residence  of  the 
king,  the  other  contracting  party  had  no  ground 
of  complaint.  l%e  governor-general  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  banished  pnnoe  had  been 
rather  hardly  dealt  with.  This  imnression 
was  creditable  to  his  lordship's  good  nelings, 
and,  from  the  cirenmstances  of  the  case^  it  is 
not  nnlikely  that  others  shared  in  it.  The 
relations  so  long  subsisting  between  tiie  Eng- 
lish and  the  king  of  Qneda  might  not  require 
that  the  former  should  draw  the  swora  in 
defence  of  the  dominions  of  the  king ;  but  it 
was  scarcely  consistent  with  good  fiuUi,  that 
the  English  should  enter  into  a  treaty  which 
secured  to  his  enemies  the  fruits  of  successful 
usurpation. 

It  bad  been  feared,  as  naturally  it  might, 
that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  restore 
the  king  to  the  dominions  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled.  But  though  such  an  attempt 
was  not  unlocked  for,  and  though  it  was 
viewed  with  apprehension,  as  likely  to  impair 
the  stability  of  the  existing  relations  with 
the  Siamese,  it  was  believed,  and  indeed 
asserted,  that  it  could  not  be  attended  with 
any  serious  danger  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Queda. 

The  attempt  was  at  last  made^  and  at  a 
moment  when  apparentiy  it  was  not  at  all 
expected,  though  the  preparations  for  it  were 
made  within  the  British  territories.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1831,  the  Siamese  were  expelled 
from  the  capital  of  Queda  by  a  force  embarked 
on  board  a  flotilla,  consisting  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  small  boats.  The  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise  was  supposed  to  be 
between  three  and  four  hundred ;  they  were 
under  the  command  of  a  person  named  Tnanko 
Kudir,  a  known  pirate,  but  highly  connected, 
being  son  of  the  king  of  Queda's  sister.  Some 
Sismese  boats  were  croising  off  the  place,  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  invaders  their  crews 
abandoned  them,  and  with  exemplary  promp- 
titude sought  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  two  hundred 
men,  who,  as  the  flotilla  advanced,  manifested 
their  zeal  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  shot,  not 
one  of  which  took  effect.  The  assailants  were 
more  successful  as  well  as  more  daring.  They 
rushed  to  the  attack  with  considerable  spirit, 
and    having   contrived    to   set  Sote  to    the 


buildings  within  the  fort^  carried  the  plaee 
by  esrdade  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and 
oonlusion  thereby  oecasioiicd. 

Had  the  Samese  been  of  warlike  tempeim- 
iiient>  this  movement  would  have  been  well 
calculated  to  embroil  them  with  the  English. 
The  expedition  was  partly  fitted  out  fi«n  a 
British  port,  the  stores  were  purchased  in  the 
basaan  of  a  British  settlement^  and  some  of 
the  boats  employed  had  British  psssce.  Maay 
of  those  engaged  in  the  expedition  were  BHti^ 
subjeetfli.  Mid  a  few  who  had  belonged  to  a 
disbanded  local  corps  were  attired  in  the 
GompaDT's  uniform.  Some  European  mer- 
chants^ tt  appeared,  were  aware  of  the  pre- 
parations, though  not,  it  was  believed,  of  the 
destination  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  govern- 
ment were  without  suspicion.  In  extenuation 
of  this  apparent  absence  of  vigilance,  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  were  adduced  by  the  chief 
reddent  authority: — that  the  preparationi^ 
though  somewhat  extensive,  were  carried  on 
with  great  secrecy;  that  the  whole  native 
community  were  avourable  to  a  movement 
against  the  Siamese,  whose  emelty  and  op- 
pression had  excited  universal  hatred,  the 
feelings  of  the  Mahometan  part  of  the  popii- 
lation  b«ng  further  inflamed  by  rehgioos 
animosity;  that  some  parties  in  Province 
Wdlesley,  on  whom  reliance  was  i^aoed  for 
information,  were  in  league  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  and  had  joined  them ; 
that  the  island  police  were  weak,  ill-paid,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  their  oountiyinen,  fevouraUy 
disposed  to  hostile  proceedings  against  the 
Siamese;  and  that  the  British  government 
had  neither  guard-boats  nor  establishments  of 
any  kind  for  keeping  watch  in  the  harbonr 
and  examining  native  craft,  lliese  reasons 
may  be  admitted  to  account  for  the  oversigfa^ 
but  perhaps  they  can  scarcely  be  allowed  to 
excuse  it — ^more  especially  as  the  attack  on 
Queda  was  not  the  first  movement  of  the  same 
description.  A  like  attempt  had  been  made 
some  time  before  and  had  feiled. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  precise 
degree  in  which  the  exiled  kinff  was  impli- 
cated in  the  attack  on  Queda^  His  deare  to 
protract  his  residence  in  Province  Wellesley 
originated,  there  is  littie  doubt,  in  the  hope 
of  there  finding  the  means  of  regaining  bis 
dominions.  His  pertinacity  on  this  point  had 
led  to  disputes  with  the  British  government^ 
and  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  allowances 
to  which  by  treaty  he  was  entitled  had  been 
for  a  time  suspended.  On  his  removal  to 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  partial  payment  of  his 
stipend  was  resumed,  uthough,  as  has  been 
pomted  out,  his  residenoe  in  that  islaiid  was 
not  less  at  variance  with  the  treaty  with  Siam 
than  his  residence  in  Province  Wellesley.  To 
what  extent^  however,  he  participated  in  the 
movement  against  Queda  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  in  any  respect.  He  had  been 
violently  and  unjustly  expelled  from  his  pos- 
sessions ;  he  had  never,  by  any  act,  consented 
to  the  alienation,  or  confirmed  it ;  and  the 
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English  had  no  better  right  to  give  mwav  his 
dominions  than  the  Siamese  had  to  take  them. 
Situated  as  was  the  king  of  Queda^  his  at- 
temptine  to  reoover  his  power  and  territories 
involved  no  culpability,  and  could  excite  no 
surprise.  He  might  thereby,  indeed,  occasion 
some  embarrassment  to  the  government  from 
which  he  derived  his  only  revenue,  but  that 
revenue  was  given  in  payment  for  a  valuable 
consideration  Destowed  by  the  kinff  while  in 
possession  of  his  throne,  and  which  the  English 
still  retained.  In  asserting  his  rights  against 
the  Siamese,  he  was  S^i^ty  of  no  breach  of 
iaith  with  regard  to  nis  British  protectors. 
He  was  no  party  to  the  treaty  by  which  they 
had  acknowledged  the  claim  of  the  Siamese 
to  Queda,  and  he  was  not  accountable  for  any 
inconvenience  that  might  in  consequence  arise 
to  them.  Inconvenience  had  arisen,  and  the 
English,  to  escape  it,  now  insisted  upon  the 
removal  of  the  king  to  Malacca,  a  measure 
often  pressed  before,  but  always  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  king.  But  resistance  at  this 
period  was  hopeless.  The  king  understood 
that,  should  he  refuse  compliance,  his  removal 
would  be  effected  by  force,  and  he  therefore 
yielded  the  consent  which  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  withhold. 

Further  to  conciliate  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment^ and  to  atone  for  apparent  disregard  to 
the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Britbh  resident  at  Singapore 
to  aid  the  recapture  of  Queda  by  blockading 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  proceeding  was 
disapproved  by  the  government  of  Bengal, 
who  issued  instructions  discouraging  any 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  British  autho- 
rities m  the  straits,  to  mix  themselves  up  in 
any  operations  of  a  hostile  character  either  by 
land  or  sea.  These  instructions  arrived  too 
late  to  have  any  effect^  for  when  they  were 
received,  the  Siamese,  aided  bv  the  blockading 
force  employed  by  the  English,  had  already 
repossessed  themselves  of  Queda.  The  nar- 
rative of  these  proceedings  cannot  be  more 
properly  closed  than  by  quoting  the  just 
observations  made  from  home  on  the  subject : 
— "The  case  was  unquestionably  one  of  con- 
flicting obligations;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that,  bv  our  own  de&ult,  we  should 
have  been  placed  in  a  position  from  which  we 
could  not  extricate  ourselves  but  by  giving 
our  assistance  to  replace  the  Malays  of  Queda 
under  the  voke  of  a  government  which,  from 
all  that  we  learn,  appears  to  be  most  deservedly 
odious  to  them." 

Queda  was  not  the  only  source  of  disquiet 
to  the  British  government  in  the  straits.  The 
English,  on  obtaining  the  transfer  of  Malacca, 
seem  not  to  have  been  minutely  informed  of 
the  rektion  in  which  they  stood  towards  the 
petty  native  principalities.  Nanning,  one  of 
them,  soon  afforded  occasion  for  dispute. 
It  was  regarded  by  the  newly-established 
European  authorities  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  territory  of  Malacca,  and  they  believed 
that  the  British  government  possMsed  sove- 


relffn  power  over  it.  The  chieftain  of  Nanniog, 
called  the  Pangholoo,  appears  to  have  taken 
a  different  view,  and  to  have  regarded  himself 
as  an  independent  prince,  the  equal  and  not 
the  vassal  of  the  power  which  claimed  to 
be  his  superior.  The  British  government  as- 
serted its  pretensions  by  claiming  authoritv  in 
Nanning  for  its  courts  of  judicature,  and  by 
demanding  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  as  tribute.  These  demands  were 
resisted,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  sup- 
port them  by  the  despatch  of  a  company  of 
sepovs,  whose  presence  it  was  not  doubted 
would  speedily  bring  the  offending  Pangholoo 
to  submission.  This  expectation  turned  out 
to  be  erroneous.  The  officer  in  command  of 
the  party  of  sepoys  found  his  progress  ob- 
structed by  trees  plaoed  across  the  road,  the 
intervals  ^ing  studded  with  spikes.  These 
difficulties  being  surmounted,  the  party  at- 
tacked a  stockade,  which  they  carried,  but 
the  success  was  attended  hj  the  loss  of  an 
officer  and  several  men.  The  return  of  the 
detachment  to  Malacca  was  effected  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  by  a  route  dif- 
ferent to  that  by  which  they  had  advanced. 
Reinforcements  being  obtained,  the  Pan- 
gholoo was  subdued  and  tranquillity  restored. 
The  relations  subsisting  between  the  Dutch 
government  and  the  native  princes,  by  which 
the  respective  positions  of  those  princes 
towards  the  British  goyemment  were  ne- 
cessarily governed,  seem  to  have  been  but 
imperfwstly  understood,  and  probably  they 
had  never  been  defined  with  much  accuracy. 

While  the  settlements  in  the  straits  werp 
thus  agitated,  the  interior  of  the  territories 
subject  to  the  government  of  Bengal  was  not 
free  from  disturbances.  They  commenced  in 
Ghota  Nagpore,  a  semindaiy  forming  part  of 
the  Ramgurh  district,  and  which,  with  its 
subordinate  pergunnahs,  comprised  an  area  of 
about  ninety-five  miles  in  length  and  eighty 
in  breadth.  The  movement  began  in  January, 
1832,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  whence 
it  extended  rapidly  to  the  northward,  till  the 
whole  of  Chota  Nagpore  proper  and  the 
adjacent  pei^nnah  of  Palamow  were  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  ;  or  it  may  rather  be 
said,  that  violence  and  pillage  were  universal 
and  indiscriminate.  The  state  of  the  whole 
country,  indeed,  is  depicted  in  the  fi>llowing 
brief  but  striking  description  of  one  part  of 
it,  by  Mr.  Neave,  a  commissioner  employed 
therein.  "Of  Toree,"  said  be,  "I  am  at  a 
loss  to  give  any  account,  save  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  disorganisation,  to  redeem 
it  from  whicn  I  can  scarcely  offer  any  pUn.'* 
To  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  pergunnah, 
the  commissioner  then  proceeded  to  state  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  landholders, 
it  was  the  practice,  of  all  persons  within  it 
to  beat  and  rob,  if  practicable,  all  other 
persons  that  might  fall  in  their  way,  and  that 
nothing  but  superiority  of  pbjrsioal  force  could 
insure  safety.  "The  system/*  said  he,  ap- 
pears to  be  universal ;  the  villages  are  fired, 
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the  roads  are  blocked  up,  and  all 
plundered." 

The  govemmenty  on  learning  the  atate  of  the 
district^  had  been  prompt  in  despatching  a  mili- 
tary force  for  the  reetomtion  of  order ;  but  the 
amount  was  insufficient.  In  some  cases,  where 
tranquillity  had  been  apparently  restored,  the 
departure  of  the  military  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  renewal  of  disturbances.  On  one 
occasion  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  encountering  a 
body  of  six  or  seven  thousand  of  the  rioters,  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  some  small  loss.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  measures  pursued  for 
the  re-establishment  of  order  would  possess  no 
interest^  as  in  their  prosecution  they  were 
marked  by  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  such  proceedings. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  disturbances  themselves 
would  scareely  deserve  notice,  were  it  not 
that  they  aflm  additional  evidence  of  the 
constant  tendencv  of  the  wilder  portion  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  government  in  India 
to  break  loose  from  the  restraints  of  law  and 
order,  and  to  return  to  a  state  where  the  hand 
of  every  man  is  against  his  neighbour. 

Hie  series  of  events  next  to  be  narrated  will 
afford  no  unapt  illustration  of  the  ordinary 
blessings  of  native  rule.  Goorg  was  a  small 
prinoi[Mdity  on  the  confines  of  Mysore,  which 
the  ambitions  rulers  of  the  latter  state,  Hvder 
AH  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  had  for  a  time  held  in 
subjection.  The  romantic  character  of  the 
prince  who  held  the  raj  of  Coorg  during  the 
war  carried  on  by  Lord  Corn  wallis  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  his  imprisonment  in  Mysore,  his  escape 
And  subseauent  activity  in  asserting  his  own 
claims  and  aiding  the  cause  of  the  British 
government,  have  been  already  noticed.  His 
son  and  successor  was  a  person  of  widely  dif- 
ferent character.  Late  in  the  year  1882,  the 
sister  of  the  rajah,  named  Dewah  Amajee, 
with  her  husband,  Chinna  Buswa,  fled  from 
Coorg  into  Mysore  and  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  British  resident,  Mr.  Cassamajor,  from 
ihe  violence  of  their  relative.  The  prince 
entertained  a  criminal  passion  for  his  sister, 
whose  resistance  he  haid  threatened  to  visit 
with  death.  The  fbffitives  received  from  the 
British  government  tne  protection  which  they 
sought.  In  the  mean  time  the  rajah,  it  was 
ascertained,  had  taken  measures  for  increasing 
his  military  strength,  the  object  of  which 
proceeding  was  involved  in  doubt.  It  was 
currently  rumoured  that  his  intention  was  to 
invade  Mysore.  The  British  resident,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  views  of  the  rajah  were 
purely  defensive,  and  that  he  was  acting  under 
the  apprehension  of  being  himself  attacked  by 
a  British  foree.  To  obtain  some  definite  infor- 
mation, and  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  rajah,  if  any 
were  entertained,  Mr.  Cassamajor  was  deputed 
to  visit  Coorg.  The  result  was  not  veiy  im- 
portant. Hie  British  resident  found  the  state 
of  the  country  as  bad  as  imagination  could 
have  pictured  it»  and  he  mAde  some  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject    These,  as  might 


have  been  antidpated,  were  without  etBodL 
The  rajah  denied  the  existence  of  disoontenty 
and  repelled  all  suggestions  for  improvemeot. 
But  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  ofiensivs 
warfare,  allepng  that  he  had  been  led  to 
apprehend  an  invasion  of  his  own  territories 
by  the  Company's  forces,  and  ascribed  to 
this  cause  the  preparations  which  he  had  maMie 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  anny.  With 
regard  to  thS  last  point,  the  British  resideiit 
expressed  a  hope  that  hk  visit  had  not  been 
unproductive  of  good  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
rajah's  fears. 

The  resident  was  to  h«ve  borne  a  letter  to 
the  rajah  from  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^ge, 
but  it  did  not  arrive  until  after  his  return. 
It  was  then  transmitted  by  another  person, 
and  the  rajah  forwazded  an  answer  filled  with 
complaints  against  Mr.  Cassamajor,  and  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  Chinna  Buswa. 

Mr.  Cassamaior,  who  had  for  some  tiine 
discountenanced  the  belief  of  the  rajah's  hoe- 
tile  intentions,  had  suheequentlv  diaoged  his 
opinion.  In  September,  1888,  he  recmed  a 
minute,  declaratory  of  his  convictioa  that 
measures  should  be  immediately  taken  to 
terminate  the  correspondence  with  the  prinoe. 
Before  this  time  the  resident  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  dut^  of  cartying 
on  communications  with  the  rajah,  and  he  now 
suggested  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Graeme,  resideDt 
at  Nagpore,  but  temporarily  sojourning  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health  at  Bangalore,  should 
undertake  the  task  which  he  was  anxious  to 
relinquish.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Graeme  appointed.  The  instmctioDS 
transmitted  to  him  were  altogether  of  a  pacific 
and  conciliatory  character.  Some  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
forwarded  to  the  government.  The  reports^ 
it  was  said,  which  had  been  received  from  the 
resident^  as  well  as  from  other  British  officeta 
in  Mysore,  relating  to  the  hostUe  prepamtiona 
of  the  rajah,  and  to  other  points  connected 
with  the  affiurs  of  Coorg,  had  been  so  various 
and  contradictory,  as  to  lead  the  ^vemment 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  infonnation  aflbided  ' 
had  been  creatly  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely 
unfounded.  A  hope  was  expressed — a  very 
desperate  one  it  must  have  been — ^that  by  a 
cautious  avoidance  of  subjects  calculated  to 
irritate  the  rajah,  that  prince  would  be  made 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  recent  beha- 
viour, and  would  be  induced  to  retract  the 
o£Eensive  language  towards  the  British  reu- 
dent  in  Mysore,  in  which  he  had  indulged  in 
his  correspondence  with  that  fbnctionaiy.  A 
letter,  framed  in  a  similar  spirit,  was  addressed 
to  the  rajah.  In  this  paper  his  alleged  pre- 
parations were  treated  as  entirelv  defensive — 
as  arising  from  '*  fears  entertained  bv  his  high- 
ness of  some  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government,"  and  these  ftare  he 
was  urged  to  dismiss.  To  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors the  representations  transmitted  by  the 
local  government  were  of  a  character  souoely 
lees  fevourable. 
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Their  expeoiations  soon  experieDoed  a  shook. 
The  rajah  declined  receiving  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Graeme  ander  the  pretence  of  illness.  His 
relaotanoe  was  attributed  to  the  dislike  which 
he  felt  for  Mr.  Cassamiyor,  and  to  the  belief 
which  he  was  sapposed  to  entertain  that  Mr. 
Graeme  had  been  selected  by  the  advice  of 
that  gentleman.  Some  attempts  were  made 
to  remove  the'nn&voarable  impression  of  the 
rajah  by  complimentary  and  apologetic  com- 
mnnicationsy  bat  their  only  fniit  was  the 
expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  ngah 
to  receive  Mr.  Graeme  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
sufficiently  recovered,  accompanied  by  the 
extraordinary  intimation  of  a  desire  that  the 
new  agent  of  the  British  government  should 
be  accompanied  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gassa- 
miyor,  who^  it  was  understood,  hdd  no 
&TOuzable  place  in  the  rajah's  opinion.  No 
time,  however,  was  appointed  for  the  desired 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Graeme  returned  to  Ban* 
galore.  Personal  oonmiunication  seemed  hope- 
Mss^  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  voluminous 
oorre^ondenoe  which  it  would  be  at  once 
tedious  and  useless  minutely  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Graeme  seems  vexy  soon  to  have  re- 
garded the  success  of  his  mission  as  hopeless^ 
so  fiur  as  his  personal  efforts  were  concerned, 
but  he  thouglit  it  probable  that  better  fortune 
might  await  an  attempt  to  negotiate  through 
native  agency.  Two  persons  were  accor- 
dingly selected,  one  a  Parsee  merchant  of 
TelBdierry,  named  Davoshah^  the  other  named 
Hamagery  Merion,  in  employment  under  the 
princiMl  collector  of  Malabar.  These  pro- 
ceeded to  Coorg  under  the  presumed  pro- 
tection of  passports  furnished  by  Mr.  Graeme. 
Ere  long,  however,  fears  were  entertained 
for  thesSfoty  of  the  native  diplomatists,  and  it 
was  deemed  necessary  formally  to  warn  the 
rajah  of  the  consequences  of  any  act  of  violence 
exerdaed  towards  them.  Davoehah  was  then 
permitted  to  return  to  his  ordinary  place  of 
abode :  his  colleague,  less  fortunate,  was  for- 
cibly detained  at  Coorg.  Mr.  Graeme  re- 
monstrated. The  r^ah  persisted  in  detaining 
Hamagery  Merion  till  the  conclusion  of  an 
inquiry  into  certain  chaiges  of  intrigue  said  to 
have  been  made  against  him,  an  act  which  he 
defended  by  reference  to  the  case  of  the  ftigi- 
tivee  from  Goorp>  who  had  been  stationed  m 
the  British  dominions.  This  specimen  of  rea- 
soning is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  a  high 
opinion  of  the  rajah's  logical  powers.  Because 
certain  powers  from  Coorg  are  permitted,  at 
their  own  express  desire^  to  resiae  within  the 
British  territory,  he  argued  that  he  was  jus- 
tified in  detaining  in  Cooig  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  British  government,  in  opposition 
to  his  own  wishes  and  in  violation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  state  which  he  represented. 

The  rajah  was  again  addressed;  again  re- 
minded of  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
course  which  he  was  pursuing,  and  a  period 
was  peremptorily  fixed  for  the  release  of 
Hamagery  Merion.  Soon  afterwards  the 
govemor-general  arrived  at  Madras^  his  lord- 


ship having  previously  addressed  a  letter  from 
Calcutta  to  the  rajah  intimating  an  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Mysore  at  an  early  period, 
and  a  hope  of  there  meeting  the  prince,  or 
some  confidential  agent,  to  consider  the  mat- 
ters under  discussion  and  adjust  the  existing 
differences.  No  answer  beiuff  received  to 
this  letter,  the  govemor-genenu,  on  arriving 
at  Madras,  despatched  another,  notifying  his 
approach,  and  informing  the  rajidi  that  at 
Bangalore  he  should  expect  a  reply  to  his 
former  communication.  At  that  place,  too,  it 
was  stated  the  governor-general  expected  to 
learn  that  the  requisition  ^the  British  govern* 
ment  for  the  release  of  its  native  agent  had 
been  complied  with,  in  which  event,  and  after 
explanation  upon  some  other  points^  negotia- 
tions might  be  renewed,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  friendly  relations  formerly  subsisting 
might  be  re-established.  The  period  for  re- 
learing  Hamagery  Merion  «zpifed  and  that 
person  was  not  released.  The  governor- 
general  proceeded  to  Bansalore,  but  there  the 
required  answer  to  his  Tetter  did  not  meet 
him.  It  was  now  quite  obvious,  even  to  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  conciliation,  that 
conciliation  had  been  tried  long  enough ;  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  had  relied  on 
negotiation  as  an  instrument  for  terminating 
the  existing  disputes  were  now  at  an  endC 
Nothing  short  of  infotuation  could  prolong 
the  hope  of  avoiding  war ;  and  an  appeal  to 
weapons,  better  adapted  than  argument  to 
operate  on  the  brutal  mind  of  the  rajah,  was 
resolved  upon.  Lieutenant  Eraser  had  suo- 
oeeded  to  the  political  duties  previously  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Graeme,  who  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Europe.  The  former  officer  ao- 
companied  the  expedition  against  Coorg,  and 
maintained  communication  with  the  vakeels  of 
the  rajah  up  to  the  moment  when  the  autho- 
rity of  the  prince  was  about  to  pass  from  him, 
and  when  it  must  have  been  erident  to  himself, 
and  all  beside,  that  he  had  no  course  but 
unconditional  submission.  Few  words  wiU 
suffice  to  relate  the  results  of  the  expedition. 
On  the  6th  of  April  a  column,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Lindsay,  entered  Mercarah, 
the  ngah's  capital,  where  the  British  colours 
were  forthwitn  hoisted,  under  a  salute  of 
twenty-four  ffuns.  Piles  of  firewood  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  palace,  appa- 
rently collected  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  building,  but  fit>m  some  cause  the 
execution  of  the  purpose  had  not  been  at- 
tempted. On  the  10th  the  rajah  surreodered 
himself!  His  government  was  decUu^  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  territories  of  Coorg  per- 
manently annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

The  occupation  of  Coorv  opened  to  the  con- 
querors a  vast  body  of  evidence  relating  to  the 
crimes  of  its  former  sovereign — evidence  of 
numerous  murders,  some  secret^  some  public, 
some  the  offspring  of  revenue,  some  the  re- 
sults of  a  barbarous  policy.  Women,  not  less 
than  those  of  the  sterner  sex — children  as  well 
as  adults,  were  numbered  among  the  victims 
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of  his  cnielty.  Of  the  royal  hovse^  not  a 
single  male,  except  the  gmXij  rajah,  snrrived. 
The  chief  agent  of  the  prince  in  the  work 
of  mordeTy  and  as  was  belieTed,  the  prime 
instigator  of  many  of  bis  atrocities,  was  his 
dewan,  and  the  dose  of  this  man's  life  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  career  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. A  reward  being  oflbred  lor  his  appre- 
hension, he  fled  into  a  jangle  a  short  distance 
from  Mercarrah,  upon  one  of  the  trees  of 
which  he  was  found  hanging.  Whether  the 
dewan  was  his  own  ezeeationer,  or  whether 
snmmary  justice  was  inflicted  by  some  other 
hand,  cannot  be  certainlv  known,  as  the  tact 
of  his  being  disooTcred  dead  in  the  situation 
which  has  l^en  described  stands  unillustrated 
by  any  explanatory  evidence.  But  there  u 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  added  to  the  list 
of  murders  in  which  he  had  been  concerned, 
either  as  principal  or  aocessory,  that  of  himself; 
and  thus  by  the  last  act  of  despair  avenged 
the  numerous  victims  of  his  cruelty  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  his  crimes.  His  profligate  master 
was  more  fortunate.  Relying,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, on  his  royal  privilege  for  earthly  im- 
punity, he  did  not  brave  the  Tengeance  of 
Heaven  W  prematurely  rushing  upon  its  judg- 
ment He  found  that  indulgence  which  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  British  government  to  ex- 
tend to  the  fallen,  and  though  subjected,  as  he 
must  have  anticipated,  to  restraint,  he  was 
provided  for  in  a  manner  befitting,  not  his 
character,  but  his  rank.  Had  his  lot  been 
cast  in  times  when  native  power  was  pre- 
dominant, and  had  he  fidien  before  that  which 
for  the  time  possessed  the  ascendancy,  his  fiite 
would  have  been  very  diflbrent.  That  his  life 
should  have  been  spared  would  perhaps  have 
been  beyond  reasonable  hope;  but  had  this 
boon  been  granted,  he  would  most  probably 
have  been  doomed  to  linger  out  the  wretched 
remnant  of  his  days  in  perpetual  darkness. 
By  the  bounty  of  the  British  government  he 
enjoved  not  merely  life,  but  all  the  means  of 
rendering  life  agreeable.  How  fiur  such  ex- 
cessive liberality  is  advisable  or  expedient  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  It  is  at  least 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  government  has  not 
always  shown  itself  equally  munificent  to 
those  who  were  far  more  deserving  of  consi- 
deration than  the  deposed  rajah  of  Goorg. 

In  removing  such  a  monster  from  the  urone 
which  he  disgraced,  the  British  ffovemment 
conferred  a  viJuable  boon  upon  the  unhappy 
people  who  had  suffered  under  his  misrule ; 
and  he  must  entertain  a  very  extravagant  view 
of  the  rights  of  princes  who  can  regard  the  act 
of  removal  as  needing  any  lengthened  justi- 
fication. The  annexation  of  the  conquered 
territory  to  the  British  dominions  is  not^  on 
the  first  view,  so  clearly  justifiable,  but  a  very 
few  words  of  explanation  will  show  that,  in 
this  instance  also,  the  right  course  was  taken. 
The  rajah  was  childless,  and  he  had  taken 
effectual  measures  to  cut  of  all  pretensions  to 
the  succession  not  derived  from  himself.    The 


vacant  throne  was  without  a  claimant^  and 
the  power  which  had  occupied  the  oountiy 
was  called  upon  to  provide  in  some  manner 
for  the  administration  of  the  government. 
A  stranger  might  have  been  placed  on  the 
musnnd ;  but  tiiere  was  no  reason  for  the 
exercise  of  such  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government^  more  espedally  as  the 
people  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  beeome 
British  subjects.  The  existence  of  such  e 
desire  removed  every  pretence  for  hesitatioDy 
since  it  was  indisputable  that  the  change  which 
they  wished  was  for  their  own  advantage^ 
and  that  no  rightful  olaim  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  aooomplishment. 

The  administration  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  was  not  fertile  in  great  or  interesting 
events.  Those  occurrences  which  have  been 
seleoted  for  relation  will  not  bear  compariaony 
in  point  of  importance^  with  the  events  of 

Srevious  jean ;  and  for  posterity,  the  period 
uring  which  Lord  William  Bentin^  held  the 
chief  place  in  the  Indian  government  will  have 
few  attractions.  Nothing  which  it  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  character  of  history  to  notioe 
remains  for  report  or  observation,  but  the 
cUplomatic  arrangements  oonduded  under  his 
lordship's  rule^  and  the  internal  dianges 
e^cted  by  him.  The  former  were  ndtSer 
numerous  nor  important.  The  treaty  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  refractory  oonduct  of 
the  nuah  of  Golapore  received  its  ratification 
from  Lord  William  Bentinck.  In  Sdnde  a 
treaty  was  oonduded  with  the  rajah  of  K.hyr- 
poor,  by  Colonel  Pottinger,  prindpally  with  a 
view  to  the  navigation  of  the  Indus.  With 
Hyderabad,  in  &nde,  arransements  having 
the  same  object  were  oonduded  by  the  same 
oflloer. 

Oude  was,  during  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
administration,  as  at  most  other  times,  a 
source  of  apprehension  and  difilculty.  To 
such  a  height  had  misgovemment  arrived,  as 
to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  home  au- 
thorities to  interfere  in  the  affidrs  of  native 
states;  and  the  government  of  Bengal  was 
authorised  to  assume  for  a  time  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affidrs  of  Oude.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  however,  abstained  from  exerdsing 
his  authority,  an  act  perfectly  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  general  diaraoter  of  his  administn- 
tion. 

Taming  to  matters  of  internal  anaagenient^ 
it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  measurss 
for  the  retrenchment  of  expense^  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  peoaliar,  if  not  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  policy  which 
marked  the  period  under  review.  At  the 
time  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  proceeded 
to  India  various  causes  combined  to  impose 
on  the  Indian  government  the  observance  of 
all  practicable  frugality. 

Great  expenses  had  been  incurred,  and  the 
usual  consequence  had  followed,  that  much 
difilculty  was  found  in  meeting  them.  Under 
a  sense  of  this  difficulty  new  measores  of 
retrenchment  were  thoo^t  to  be  demanded. 
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while  others  prescribed  long  before,  but  never 
carried  into  efibct^  were  revived  and  ordered 
to  be  adopted.  Among  them  was  the  dimi- 
nution, in  certain  caoos,  of  extra  allowances 
long  eniojed  by  the  military  at  distant  stations 
under  the  name  of  batta. 

The  mode  in  which  these  allowances  were 
regfulated  bad  varied  considerably  down  to 
the  year  1796,  when  a  uniform  sjrstem  was 
established,  under  which  officers  in  garrison 
or  cantonments  were  to  receive  wmit  was 
termed  half-batta,  with  qaarters  or  house- 
rent  ;  in  the  field  they  were  to  receive  full 
batta;  and  in  the  vizier's  dominions,  in 
addition  to  lull-batta,  a  further  allowance  of 
equal  amount,  thus  giving  to  the  officers 
stationed  there  an  amntsge  |»qual  to  that 
which  they  appear  to  have  previously  enjoved 
under  the  name  of  double  batta.  Orders  had 
been  given  finom  home  for  the  abolition  of 
double  batta ;  but  when  the  arrangement  by 
which  it  was  in  fact  retained  under  another 
name  was  reported,  the  Court  of  Directors, 
Uiough  expressing  some  disappointment,  did 
not  think  fit  to  disturb  that  which  had  been 
done. 

The  answer  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
despatch  communicating  the  adoption  of  the 
above  regulations  was  dated  in  1798.  In  1801 
the  court,  however,  ordered  the  discontinuance 
of  the  extra  allowance  to  officers  serving  in 
the  vizier's  dominions.  The  subject  had  in  the 
mean  time,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment of  BengaL  It  was  understood  that 
the  expense  of  residing  in  Oude,  the  ground 
on  which  the  allowance  was  granted,  biMl  been 
greatly  exa^erated  by  report,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  effect  of  maintaining  the 
privilege  was  to  make  every  officer  anxious  to 
go  to  Chide  and  unwilling  to  return.  The  regp- 
ments  stationed  elsewhere,  it  was  allesed,  lout 
their  best  commanding  officers,  who,  &om  the 
desire  of  the  government  to  gratify  men  whose 
merit  entitled  their  wishes  to  attention,  were 
transferred,  at  their  own  solicitations,  some- 
times pressed  with  great  earnestness^  to  the 
vizier's  dominions.  Further  it  was  repre- 
sented, that  as  the  extra  allowance  cMsed 
on  going  into  the  field  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  the  grant  of  it  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  natuml  and  honourable  desire 
of  officers  to  be  employed  on  active  service. 
On  these  grounds,  with  little  reference  to 
financial  considerations,  but  rather  from  a 
regard  to  the  spirit,  activity,  and  discipline 
of  the  army,  the  Beneal  government  had  an- 
tidpated  the  orders  of  the  court  for  abolishing 
the  extra  allowance.  They  at  the  same  time 
made  another  change.  Great  expense  had 
been  incurred  in  erecting  and  repairing  quar- 
ters for  officers  at  certiun  half-batta  stations. 
To  guard  against  this  for  the  future,  the  officers 
were  to  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
quarters,  and  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss, 
they  were  to  receive,  not  the  established  allow- 
ance for  hoQse-rent,  but  full  batta  instead  of  half 
This  latter  arrangement  was  adopted 


without  any  communication  with  the  home 
authorities ;  but,  on  being  reported,  it  was 
approved.  The  two  changes  appear  to  have 
been  considered  by  the  government  of  Bengal 
as  parts  of  a  single  pUn.  They  were  so  re- 
ported to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  following 
remark  being  introduced  into  the  letter  in 
which  they  were  communicated: — "The  loss 
of  the  vizier's  allowances  will  be  compensated 
to  the  aggregate  body  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  by  Sie  grant  which  his  excellency  in 
oounci]  has  made  to  them  in  certain  cases  of 
extra  batta,  in  consideration  of  their  providing 
themselves  with  quarters."  This  view  of  the 
question  was  not  confined  to  the  Bengal  gov* 
emment ;  it  appeara  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  army— a  point  important  to  bo 
noticed,  as  it  was  at  a  fiiture  penod  the  origin 
of  much  dissatisfiiotion. 

No  further  change  was  either  made  or  medi- 
tated till  the  year  1814.  A  general  review  of 
the  state  of  the  military  establishments  of 
India  appears  then  to  have  taken  place  at 
home,  ana  it  was  ordered  that  the  allowance  of 
full  batta  at  those  stations  where  half-batta 
and  Quarters  had  previously  been  granted 
should  cease,  and  that,  for  the  fature,  half- 
batta  and  house-rent  should  be  substituted.  A 
revised  scale  of  allowance  for  house-rent  was 
at  the  same  time  famished,  the  efibct  of  which 
was  to  increase  the  amount  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  but  to  diminish  it  at  Bengal. 

These  orders  arrived  in  India  while  the 
government  were  engaged  in  the  Nepaul  war. 
The  PindarrieandMahratta  war  followed,  and 
for  a  time  the  authoritiea  had  far  more  im- 
portant claims  upon  their  attention  than  any 
arising  out  of  disputable  questions  of  allow- 
ances. When  leisure  was  found  for  examining 
the  subject,  the  Bengal  government,  instead 
of  acting  immediately  upon  the  orders  from 
home,  deemed  it  proper  to  address  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  a  representation  against  their 
being  carried  into  effect  The  ground  of  their 
remonstrance  was  the  alleged  compact  pre- 
viouslv  adverted  to.  The  court,  they  repre- 
sented, "  could  not  have  been  aware  that  full 
batta  in  Bengal  stands  on  the  footing  of  a  com- 
promise, for  which  the  government  stands  vir- 
tually pledged  tM  /oro  conteUntiee,  since  the 
order  for  granting  full  batta  to  the  whole  was 
oontemporaneous  with  that  for  withdrawing 
double  batta  from  a  part."  In  place  of  the 
immediate  reduction  ordered,  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment suggested  that  it  should  Im  pro- 
spective—that it  should  apply  to  no  officer 
then  in  the  service,  but  ontv  to  cadets  who 
might  thereafter  enter  it.  The  court  rejected 
the  suggestion,  and  severely  censured  the  con- 
duct ofthe  Bengal  government  in  making  it, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  proceeding  tended 
to  create  expectations,  which  being  ungrati- 
fied,  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  would 
ensue.  Adhering  to  their  former  orders,  they 
directed  them  to  be  carried  into  effect,  but  in 
a  modified  manner;  the  chanse  was  not  to 
affect  officers  who  at  the  time  ofthe  promnlga- 
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Hon  of  the  orders  might  be  senring  at  the  sta- 
itoBs  to  which  they  applied,  nor  to  the  offioere 
who  should  be  seat  to  those  stations  on  the 
next  suooeeding  relieil 

These  orders  were  transmitted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  The  marquis  of  Hastings  had  then 
quitted  the  goyemment,  but  the  prescribed 
retrenchment  seems  to  have  found  no  greater 
&Tour  in  the  evei  of  that  nobleman's  successor 
than  in  his.  The  local  government  still  re- 
frained from  acting  on  them,  and  again  trans- 
mitted an  appeal  sgainst  being  required  to 
enforce  tbera.  The  ground  they  took  was  on 
one  point  the  same  with  that  on  which  the 
preceding  government  had  made  its  stand — 
ihe  presumed  compact  between  the  Gompany 
audits  officers.  But  they  added,  that  if  saving 
were  the  olgeot,  the  financial  situation  of  the 
Company  at  that  time  did  not  call  for  such  a 
mode  of  effecting  it.  The  financial  state  of 
India,  however,  at  the  time  when  these  state- 
ments came  under  connderation,  was  not  such 
as  to  lend  them  much  aid,  and  the  feeling  then 
prevalent  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
lx>rd  Amherst  wsa  calculated  to  prejudice 
rather  than  to  advance  the  success  of  the 
attempt  to  shake  the  resolve  of  the  home 
autiiorities.  The  instructions  heretofore  oon< 
troverted  by  the  local  government  under  two 
successive  chiefs  were  once  more  repeated,  and 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to 
enforce  them,  which  he  did  by  general  ordeia^ 
dated  the  29th  of  November,  1828. 

The  publication  of  the  ffeneral  order  pro- 
duced, as  was  to  be  expected,  great  excitement 
in  the  army  of  Bengal  Numerous  memorials 
complaining  of  the  change  effected  by  it  were 
transmitted  home ;  some  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  marked  by  an  entire  want  of  that 
cahn  and  respectful  tone  which  ought  to  dba- 
raoteriae  all  communications  addressed  by 
those  who  serve  to  those  entitled  to  their  obe- 
dience, and  the  absence  of  which  is  an  offisnoe 
against  good  taste,  not  less  than  a  breach  of 
duty.  Whether  or  not  a  more  temperate  course 
would  have  been  attended  with  better  snooess 
it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  an  offensive 
mode  of  prosecuting  even  a  good  cause  is  cal- 
culated to  injure  i^  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  remonstrsnees  of  the  army  on  this 
occasion  were  without  effect. 

The  half-batta  reduction  was  but  one  of  a 
series  of  retrenchments  in  which  the  governor- 
general  engaged,  and  not  a  very  important 
one.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  come  to 
India  as  a  reformer,  and  his  seal  was  quickened 
by  repeated  exhortations  to  economy  from 
home.  The  civil  service  received  the  benefit 
of  his  lordship's  regulating  hand,  and  if  the 
amount  of  savings  which  be  was  enabled  to 
effect  were  small,  his  enemies  cannot  deny  that 
the  amount  of  change  was  considerable,  or  that 
the  seeds  of  disonler  were  so  liberally  dis- 
tributed as  to  insure  an  abundant  harvest 
through  many  succeeding  years. 

It  was  not  in  financial  affiurs  only  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  anxious  to  appear  in 


the  character  of  a  reformer.  Under  pretenoe 
of  improving  the  character  of  the  civil  servios 
and  providing  for  the  advancement  of  merits 
he  sought  to  establish  a  system  of  universsl 

3ionage,  better  suited  to  the  bureau  of  the 
y  office  of  the  Inquisition  than  to  the  dcsefc 
of  a  statesman  anxious  to  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  all  that  was  UberaL  Every 
superior  officer,  courts  and  board,  was  required 
to  make  periodical  reports  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  every  covenanted  servant  em- 
ployed in  a  subordinate  capacity.  Like  most 
of  his  lordship's  projects,  this  plan  met  neither 
with  approbation  nor  success,  and  it  was  soon 
abolished.  Shortly  before  he  quitted  India, 
and  when,  consequently,  it  was  certain  thai 
whatever  inconvenience  might  follow,  no  por- 
tion of  it  would  be  encountered  by  his  lordship, 
he  by  a  general  order  abolished  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  native  army. 
Whether  such  punishment  can  in  all  cases  be 
dispensed  with— 'and  whether  the  power  of 
inflicting  it  be  not  eminently  calculated  to 
avert  the  necessity  for  say  punishment — these 
are  questions  of  deep  interest — questions 
which  should  never  be  discussed  but  in  a  spirit 
of  grave  and  sincere  anxiety  to  discover  the 
truth.  But,  however  they  may  be  answered, 
the  act  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  must  stand 
exposed  to  severe  reprobation.  He  had  no 
power  to  abolish  the  punishment  with  regard 
to  one  part  of  the  troops  serving  in  India,  and 
the  slightest  reflection  miffht  have  suggested 
to  any  mind  but  his  own,  Uie  imprudence  and 
inexpediency  of  abolishing  it  with  regard  to 
the  remainder. 

But  for  the  indulgence  of  rimilar  extra- 
vagance in  a  variety  S  ways,  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  WiUism  Bentinck  would  appear 
almost  a  blank,  and  were  all  record  of  it 
obliterated,  posterity  would  soaroely  observe 
the  deficien<^,  while  it  is  certain  they  would 
have  little  reason  to  regret  it.  Tet  there  is 
one  act  for  which  it  deserves  not  only  to  be 
remembered,  but  to  be  held  in  eternal  honour. 
By  Lord  William  Bentinck  an  end  was  put  to 
an  atrocious  system  of  murder  which  many  ol 
his  predecessors  had  lamented,  but  which  none 
had  possessed  the  hardihood  to  suppress.  If 
every  other  act  of  his  government  be  covered 
by  oblivion— and  his  lordship's  reputation 
would  thereby  sustain  no  loss— 4et  ons^  at 
least,  be  reseaed  from  the  fote  of  the  re- 
mainder. When  future  inquirers  are  desirous 
of  ascertaining  at  what  period  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  horrible  practice  of  sutteei, 
once  so  prevalent  in  India,  oeased — when  they 
seek  to  know  to  whom  humanity  is  indebted 
for  emancipating  Hindoo  widows  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  destroying  themselves  by  a  death  of 
torture  on  the  fioneial  piles  of  their  departed 
husbands,  they  will  learn  thai  it  was  Lord 
William  Bentinck  who  afforded  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  ri^t  this  noble  triumph.  This 
recollection  must  not  be  permitted  to  perish— 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  forbids  it 
Murder  is  in  British  India  no  longer  reoog- 
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nized  by  law ;  and  if  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
saperstition  instances  may  yet  occur,  the  Bri- 
tish nation  and  the  British  government  are 
cleansed  from  participation  in  the  gailt. 

The  best  and  brightest  of  his  deeds  has 
been  reserved  to  olose  the  history  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  administration.  It  re- 
mains only  to  state  that  he  quitted  India  in 


May,  1835,  having  held  the  oflSoe  of  governor- 
general  somewhat  longer  than  the  ordinary 
period ;  but  having  done  less  for  tiie  interest 
of  India  and  for  his  own  reputation  than  any 
who  had  occupied  his  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Sir  George  Barlow. 


CHAPTEB    XXVIIL 

XZFIBAnOK  OV  PBIVILEaBS  Or  BAST-IKDIA  OOKPAKT— FSTITIONS  VOB  FBSB  T&ADB— H08TILITT 
or  MB.  HaSKISSOK  TO  THB  OOKPAirr— BXFOBT  ON  THB  CHINA  TBASB— OHANQB  IN  AD- 
If  INIBTBATION— FB0CEXDING8  IN  PABLIAMBNT-— BVIDBNOB  OF  MB.  MELYILL— DI8CUB8I0N8  IN 
THB  COURT  OV  DIBBCTOBS— BESOLUTIONB  OV  THB  H0U8B  Or  00HM0N8 :  ASOPTBD  BT  THB 
LOBOS— BILL  FOUNDED  ON  THE  BE80LUTI0NS  AND  PASSED. 


The  exclusive  privileges  continued  to  the  East- 
India  Company  by  the  Act  of  1818  expired  in 
1884.  During  the  interrening  twenty  years, 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  had  been  establish- 
ing themselves  in  every  quarter :  at  the  end 
of  that  period  their  reign  was  at  its  zenith. 
The  servants  of  the  Crown  had  unreservedly 
avowed  a  conviction  of  their  abstract  truth, 
and  much  had  been  done  towards  carrying 
them  into  practical  effect.  The  protection 
heretofore  afforded  to  various  branches  of  trade 
and  mnnu&ctures  had  in  many  instances  been 
withdrawn ;  even  the  old  navigation  laws  of 
England,  which  had  been  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  its  maritime  strength,  and  which 
had  commanded  the  approbation  of  Adam 
Smith  himself,  had  &llen  before  the  trium- 
phant march  of  liberal  opinions.  The  altered 
circumstances  which  followed  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  Europe  had  increased  the  cry  for 
new  openings  for  commercial  competition,  and 
rendered  it  more  general  and  more  fierce. 
An  attack  of  unwonted  vigour  upon  the  privi- 
leges which  the  East-India  Company  yet  re- 
tained was,  therefore,  to  be  anticipated  when- 
ever those  privileges  should  again  come  before 
parliament 

The  usual  period  was  not  allowed  to  elapse 
before  the  note  of  preparation  was  sounded. 
In  the  year  1820  every  interest  in  the  country 
was  suffering  great  distress.  Free  trade  was, 
by  its  advocates,  loudly  vaunted  as  the  only 
efficient  remedy,  and  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  who  took  the  lead  upon  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  Into  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  which  motion, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  he  brought  forward.  In 
the  course  of  the  speech  with  which  his  lord- 
ship introduced  the  motion,  he  adverted  to 
that  which  had  previously  been  a  subject  of 
popular  animadversion  and  complaint — the 
facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  in  regard 
to  the  trade  with  China,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain.  The 
motion,  being  unopposed  by  the  ministers, 
was  carried,  and  ttte  committee  appointed. 


On  the  5th  of  June  Mr.  Baring,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  same  subject;  and  this 
motion  also  was  carried,  not  only  without  op- 
position, but  even  without  remark. 

It  falls  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  dwell  upon  any  of  the  various  objects  of 
inquiry  to  which  tiie  two  committees  directed 
their  attention,  excepting  such  as  related  to 
the  trade  of  the  East-India  Company.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  refusal  to 
British  merchants  of  the  privileges  already 
noticed  as  enjoyed  by  those  of  America. 
American  ships  were  allowed  to  carry  Bri- 
tish manufitctures  from  Great  Britain  toChina^ 
a  privilege  denied  to  British  ships.  With  the 
manufactures  thus  carried  from  the  shores  of 
England,  an  American  merchant  might  pur- 
chase the  produce  of  China,  and  bring  it 
from  thence  to  any  part  of  Europe  excepting 
Great  Britain.  The  right  to  trade  between 
China  and  continental  Europe  was  not  indeed 
a  privilege  granted  bv  the  British  government, 
lor  that  goTcmment  had  no  power  to  withhold 
it,  but  the  interdiction  of  dmilar  oommunioa- 
tion  by  British  traders  was  its  act ;  thus  Eng- 
lishmen were  restrained  from  participating  m 
a  beneficial  trade,  and  thus  were  its  profits 
thrown  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. The  Americans  had  another  advantage, 
in  being  enabled  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade 
in  furs  between  the  north-western  coast  of 
America  and  China,  in  the  practice  of  which 
the  English  were  restricted.  On  these  points, 
as  well  as  with  reffard  to  increasing  the  facili- 
ties of  trade  in  the  eastern  archipelago,  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  tonnage  requisite  for 
obtaining  a  license  for  the  trade  vrith  Indi% 
the  two  committees  called  for  the  opinion  of 
several  directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 
These  opinions  were  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
further  concessions,  and  were  stated  by  Mr. 
Charies  Grant  with  great  force  and  ingenuity. 

Other  witnesses,  some  of  them  merchants  of 

great  eminence,  including  Mr.  George  Lyall 

and  Mr.  Edwai^  Ellice,  of  London,  and  Mr. 

John  Gladstone,  of  Liverpool,  offered  testt* 
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mony  of  very  diffimnt  effect ;  and,  after  ez»- 
miniog  the  evidence  on  both  sides  and  weigh- 
ing its  yt^ue,  many  impartial  inquirers  will  be 
led  to  the  ooncIuBion  tbat»  on  this  occasion, 
the  East-India  Company  were  somewhat 
nndnly  sensitive  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
relaxation. 

The  reports  of  the  two  committees  were,  as 
must  have  been  expected,  favourable  to  a  re- 
laxation of  the  measures  which  the  Company 
tiiought  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its 
privileges  ;  but  the  existing  compact  was 
respected  by  the  legislature,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  force  a  compliance  with  the  sug^ 
gested  innovations.  In  the  mean  time  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
gathering  their  strength  for  the  fight  which, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  was  to  take  place, 
and  the  issue  of  which  was  to  determine  the 
&te  of  the  remaining  privileges  of  the  East- 
India  Company. 

Indistinct  muimurings  preceded  the  com 
ing  stonn;  and  at  length  those  anxious  to 
participate  in  the  restricted  trade  began  to 
speak  out.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1829,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  enlightened  by  a  peti 
tion  from  Manchester,  presented  by  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  petition,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  noble  marquis, 
praved  that  tiie  lords  would  take  into  their 
earfy  consideration  the  expediency  of  opening 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  It  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  the  trade  was  already 
open.  The  form  of  obtaining  a  license  was 
required,  and  there  was  some  limitation  as  to 
the  ports  to  which  ships  were  to  proceed: 
such  limitations,  however,  exist  almost  every- 
where ;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
petitioners  sought  unrestricted  freedom  of  oom- 
meroe.  On  the  contraiy,  they  modified  their 
applioation  for  a  consideration  of  the  expe- 
dieaiy  of  opening  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies;, 
by  adding,  ''  and  of  impodng  such  limitations 
upon  that  trade  as  miffht  be  consistent  with  the 
commercial  and  maat&oturing  interests  of  this 
country."  Aftersomevery  general  remarks  in 
favour  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  the  mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  said,  "  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  most  extravagant  expectations  had 
been  raised.  Those  expectations  had  arisen 
out  of  the  depressed  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, wfaich  induced  persons  to  look  out  anxi- 
oudy  for  an  opening  in  which  to  employ  their 
o^ntal.  The  petitioners  stated  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  to  India  would  be  calculated 
more  than  anything  else  to  raise  the  manufiMV 
tures  and  toade  of  this  country  to  that  proa- 
perity  from  which  they  had  fidlen;  and  he 
was  sure  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
petition  would  meet  with  their  lord^ps' 
attentive  consideration."  Lord  Calthorp  pre- 
.sented  a  similar  petition  from  Birmingham. 
liord  EUenborough,  president  of  the  Board  of 
CommissionerB,  expressed  his  conviction  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  but  declined 
giving  any  intimation  of  the  coarse  which 
ministers  intended  to  pnrsne. 


On  the  same  day  the  cry  of  free  trade  was 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.  When  Mr.  Canning  thought  fit  to 
relinquish  his  seat  for  Liverpool,  on  the 
ground  that  the  representation  of  ag^reat  com- 
mercial town  was  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
of  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  he  surrendered 
the  borough  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  scruples  of  his  chieftain.  As 
the  representative  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Haskis- 
son  was,  of  course,  the  enemy  of  the  East- 
India  Companv ;  and  in  presenting  a  petition 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  such  exdusive 
privileges  as  that  body  yet  retained,  he  entered 
mto  a  long  and  laboured  statement,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  great  extension  of 
trade  which  had  taken  place  since  the  cessation 
of  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges  with 
regard  to  India  in  1818.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, from  a  counter  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Astell,  chairman  of  the  Company,  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  alleged  facts  with  which  Mr. 
Huskisson  had  been  provided  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  vivacity  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  he  had  been  instructed  to  profess. 
With  regard  to  the  comparative  prices  and 
qualities  of  tea,  one  of  the  points  at  issue,  Mr. 
Huskisson  subsequently  declared  that  he  knew 
nothinff,  except  what  had  been  told  him,  and 
what  he  learnt  from  price-currents.  On 
another  point,  which  related  to  the  amount  of 
tonnage  employed  in  the  India  tnde  at  dif- 
ferent perioas,  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  venture 
any  explanation  or  defence. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  May,  Mr.  Whit- 
more  submitted  a  motion  for  inquiir,  which 
was  negatived  without  a  division  :  it  mrnisbed 
occasion,  however,  for  a  very  long  speech  from 
the  mover,  and  some  shorter  ones  from  other 
members.  The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exdiequer, 
Mr.  Goulbum,  thought  the  session  too  &r 
advanced  to  admit  of  inquiry,  and  suggested 
its  postponement  until  the  next.  Mr.  Hua- 
kisson  was  for  entering  upon  inquiry  at  once, 
as  was  also  Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Vesey  Fits- 
gerald  and  Mr.  Bobinson  supported  the  views 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Wynne  lamented  the  continuance  of  the  China 
trade  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company.  Mr.  Baring  took  an  intermediate 
view  between  the  opinions  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  other  speakers,  and  appeared  to 
have  equal  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  any  course.  Sir  Charles 
Forbes  thought  the  union  of  sovereign  and 
merchant  in  the  Company  disadvantageous; 
but  added,  that,  objectionable  and  f«alty  as 
the  Company's  government  mig^t  bei,  it  was 
preferable  to  that  of  our  colonial  governments ; 
and  he  congratulated  the  natives  of  India  on 
being  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
Companv  instead  of  the  Crown.  With  regard 
to  the  China  trade,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
expectations  formed  of  the  advantagea  to  be 
derived  from  opening  it  would  be  disappointed : 
that  country  was  hermetically  sealed  against 
foreign  oommeroe.    The  trade  at  Canton  was 
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oarried  on  by  a  monopoly ;  the  whole  empire 
was  managed  by  monopoliee.  The  Hong 
merchants  fixed  the  prioea  of  the  oommoditiee, 
and  the  markets  ox  Ganton  had  maintained 
such  a  nniformity  of  prices  for  twenty  years 
that  the  article  of  cotton  had  seldom  varied 
beyond  eight  or  ten  tales  per  peouL  Trade 
was  interdicted  at  every  other  port  in  China ; 
and  it  was  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  an 
enterprising  individual  had  fitted  out  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  trade  in  other 
ports  of  the  empire,  who  had  not  only  been 
unable  to  effect  his  object,  bat  had  been 
obliged  to  purchase  provisions  by  stealth  and 
with  hard  dollars. 

Mr.  Astell  afterwards  addressed  the  House 
in  a  speech  marked  by  great  ability  as  well  as 
by  great  modeiaUon.  Beferring  to  the  alleged 
increase  of  exports  to  Indi%  he  denied  that  it 
was  by  itself  a  proof  of  increased  prosperity. 
To  be  satisfiictoiT  upon  this  point»  the  in- 
creased export  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  import  firom  India.  The  Company 
had  long  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  enoou 
raging  production  in  India.  The  article  of 
cotton  bad  received  especial  attention*  But 
the  muslins  of  Indi%  once  so  fiunons,  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  manufoctures  of  Man- 
Chester  and  Glasgow.  European  articles,  he 
said,  were  to  be  obtained  at  the  presidencies 
as  cheap  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Warburton  complained  of  the  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  Europeans  de- 
sirous of  visiting  India,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  complained  of  the  want  of  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  natives  against  injuries  inflicted 
by  such  persons.  A^nst  one  part  of  the 
existing  system  for  the  government  of  India 
he  was  singularly  bitter.  The  eonsUtntion  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  he  thought  highly 
objectionable.  With  respect  to  the  persons 
who  composed  that  board,  no  doubt  they  had 
the  interests  of  our  In^an  possessions  sin- 
cerely at  heart ;  but  how  was  it  poauble,  he 
asked,  that  they  could  do  any  good  when  they 
hehl  office  only  by  the  tenure  of  a  day  t  The 
moment  they  had  learned  to  do  their  duty 
they  were  removed  to  some  other  office,  and 
new  persons  were  introduced,  just  as  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  India  as  th«r  predeoessorB  when 
thc^  first  became  members  of  the  Bowd. 
This  subject,  he  declared^  required  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House. 

Lord  Ashley  made  some  remarks  in  reply 
to  part  of  Mr.  Warburton's  statements.  He 
was  followed  by  Bir.  Brougham,  whose  speech 
was  devoted  principally  to  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  He  wished  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  Company's  monopoly, 
and  if  the  mercantile  question  onlystoxxl  m 
the  way,  it  could,  he  said,  be  easily  dealt 
with  :  but  the  diffioalty  was,  how  the  removal 
of  this  monopoly  oould  be  accomplished  with 
perliBct  security  to  the  other  great  interests 
that  were  concerned — with  fwfety  to  the 
ooscntial  interests  of  the  immense  country 
governed  by  the  Company,  and  with  safety. 


also,  to  its  long-established  government.  When 
he  said  this,  it  would  be  at  once  concei?ed» 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  traDsier  that  govern- 
ment to  this  country,  because,  though  an 
anomaly,  yet  the  government  of  India,  as 
regarded  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
maintenance  of  due  and  legal  subordination, 
could  not,  he  thought,  be  placed  so  safely  in 
other  hands,  even  if  they  lived  to  see  the 
Company  cease  to  be  traders,  and  aspire  only 
to  be  governors  of  a  mighty  empire.  Taking 
into  view  everything  connected  with  the 
subject,  he  thought  it  better  to  defer  inquiry 
until  an  early  period  of  the  next  session.  A 
short  reply  from  Mr.  Whitmore  closed  the 
debate.  The  result  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1880  the  ouestion  of 
the  renewal  of  the  privileges  of  the  East-India 
Company  was  introduced  in  both  houses  by 
the  government.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  Lord  Ellenborough  moved 
for  a  select  committee  "to  inoulre  into  the 
present  state  of  the  affidrs  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  the  trade  between  the  East 
Indies,  Great  Britain  and  China."  In  his 
speech  prefacing  the  motion.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  adverted  with  some  indignation  to 
the  faUacies  and  erroneous  reports  which,  he 
observed,  had  been  scattered  through  the 
country.  Among  these,  he  gave  prominence 
to  one  assertion,  most  industriously  propagated 
— ^that  the  territorial  finances  of  India  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  commercial  fiinds  or  profits 
of  the  Company.  So  fitr  from  that  being  the 
case,  it  would,  his  lordship  said,  appear  from 
the  documents  laid  before  parliament,  thatL 
during  the  course  of  the  sixteen  years  that  haa 
elapsMl  since  the  modified  renewal  of  the 
Company's  privileges,  the  territorial  finances 
of  India  had  been  aided,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  as  large  a  sum  from  the  Com- 
pany's commercial  profits  as  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  dividends  to  the 
proprietors  of  East-India  Stock.  In  other 
wonb,  the  Company  had  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  whom  they  governed,  a 
portion  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  themselvea 
of  the  net  profit  derived  from  the  exclusive 
trade  against  which  so  much  interested 
clamour  was  raised.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in 
other  parts  of  his  speech,  alluded  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  tea»  and  the  reduction 
that  had  been  effected  in  the  price  of  that 
commodity;  to  economical  reform,  then  an 
unceasing  topic  of  discussion  ;  to  the  substi- 
tution of  native  service  for  that  of  Europeans ; 
and  to  the  desire  shown  by  the  East-India 
Company  to  increase  the  commerce  of  India 
with  England,  as  manifested  by  a  large  re- 
duction of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  former  country  of  the  manu- 
fiustures  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  by  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  duties  on  the 
export  of  indigo  and  cotton,  articles  of  great 
importance  to  British  manufiusturenL  The 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  signified  his  appro- 
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bfttioii  of  Um  motion,  and  ezpatbtod  on  the 
importuioo  of  the  duty  which  the  Honae  wmi 
eelled  npon  to  perfbim ;  after  which  the 
debate  diTerged  into  a  diacoaion  of  a  peieonal 
DatarBy  whidi  it  is  nnnecesHury  to  pusoe. 
Lord  £Uenboroiigh*8  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  wai  carried. 

On  the  nme  day,  in  the  Honse  of  Commoni, 
Mr.  Peel  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
•elect  committee.  Having  stated  his  reaac 
for  referring  the  whole  snbiect  to  one  com- 
mittee, he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  conduct 
of  the  East-India  Company.  Looking  to  the 
representations  of  which  he  was  in  posseesion, 
▼iewing  the  docaments  that  were  in  his 
hands,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  any  inves- 
tigation into  the  conduct  of  that  body  would, 
he  believed,  tend  to  their  credit.  Contrasting 
the  administration  of  the  Company  with  that 
of  any  other  colonial  establishment  that  ever 
existed,  he  was  convinced  that  their  conduct 
bad  redounded  greatly  to  their  honour.  On 
the  commercial  part  of  the  question  he  re- 
frained from  givioff  any  opinion,  while  on  that 
which  he  admitted  to  be  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  wel&re  of  the  people  of  India,  he 
vrged  the  propriety  of  endeavouring,  while 
keeping  thmn  undw  British  rule,  "to  atone 
io  them  for  the  suilbringB  they  endured,  and 
the  wronffs  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
being  reduced  to  that  rule;  and  to  aSbrd 
them  such  advantages,  and  oonler  on  them 
such  benefits,  as  may  in  some  degree  console 
tiiem  for  the  leas  of  their  independence." 

After  some  lemaiks  from  Mr.  Whitmore, 
Mr.  Peel  submitted  a  list  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. Sir  James  Maodonakl  and  Mr.  Hume 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  names  of 
two  or  three  Esst-India  directors,  and  General 
Qascoyne  (member  for  Liverpool)  to<^  the 
flame  course,  beeanae  one  of  the  members 
named  had  written  a  pamphlet  in  fovour  of 
the  East-India  Company,  xlie  members,  iriio 
were  either  led  by  tiieir  indinationi^  or  oo 
polled  by  their  poaition,  to  oppoae  the  renewal 
of  the  Company'a  diarter,  aeemed  to  think 
that  no  committee  could  be  a  foir  one  unleaa 
eompoeed  entirely  of  persons  devoted  to  one 
side  of  the  question  into  which  they  were  to 
inqnirek 

This  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Astell,  who  ob- 
served that  he  knew  not  why  the  defendera  of 
the  Eaat-India  Company  were  not  to  be  heard 
in  the  houae,  or  In  the  committee,  aa  well  as 
ita  profeaaed  oppoaera ;  nor  why  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  the  pubUc  advocate  of  opinions 
boatile  to  the  renewal  of  the  Company'a  charter, 
and  becauae  he  had  preaented  petitiona  to  the 
aame  effisct,  waa  on  that  ground  to  be  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee,  while  directora 
were  to  be  excluded,  becauae  their  leaninga 
were  preaumed  to  be  Uie  other  way. 

Theae  obaervationa  called  up  Mr.  Huskisaon, 
who  maintained  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  directorB  and  persons  who  had 
not  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  the  concerns 
d  the  Company. 


Mr.  Baring,  who  followed  Mr. 
balanced  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
admitting  East-India  directora  to  the  com- 
mittee, until  it  appeared  almost  impoaaible  to 
determine  in  which  direction  the  acale  tamed : 
on  the  whole,  he  aeemed  to  conclude  that  it 
waa  preferable  to  have  them.  He  thought 
the  choice  of  the  committee  fair,  but  he  aaid 
that  he  ahould  go  into  the  diacuaaion  with  a 
atrong  impreaaion  that  the  task  imposed  npon 
them  was  beyond  their  power. 

niese  views  appeared  to  be  adopted  bj  Mr. 
Bright,  who,  however,  claimed  that  for  him- 
self which  he  denied  to  the  committee,  fie 
should  reserve  to  himself  he  said,  the  right  of 
judging  the  question  just  as  if  no  committee 
of  inquiry  had  been  instituted.  Mr.  P. 
niomson,  who  followed,  accused  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  debate  of  inconsistency,  he  hav- 
ing, in  a  former  aeaaion,  been  loud  in  calling 
for  a  committee.  After  Mr.  Hnakiaaon  had 
olijected  to  ao  many  county  members  being 
placed  on  the  committee,  and  Cveneral  Gas- 
coyne  had  given  notioe  of  an  iotention  (which 
he  did  not  fulfil)  to  move  an  instmction  to  the 
committee  to  take  into  considerataon  the  trade 
with  China,  and  the  proprietj  of  rentoving 
impediments  in  the  way  of  a  free  tnMie  wUh 
India,  the  coounittee  was  finally  agreed  to. 

The  committees  of  the  two  honsss  entered, 
without  delay,  upon  the  duty  for  the  discharge 
of  which  they  had  been  appointed.  The  China 
trade  was  the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the 
investigation  was  conducted,  in  the  CominoM 
committee  more  especially,  with  graii  and 
searching  minnteness,  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  diligent  members. 
He  waa^  as  has  been  seen,  a  devoted  partisBa 
of  one  side  of  the  great  question  in  dispute^ 
and  the  leal  which  he  brou|^t  to  the  aervics 
of  the  canse  was  on  one  occasion  exhibited  in 
a  rsmaricaUe  manner.  The  Companv  were  by 
law  precluded  firom  putting  up  their  tea  for 
sale  at  any  price  whidi,  upon  the  whole  of  Uie 
teas  put  up  at  any  one  sale,  should  exceed  the 
prime  cost,  with  the  fre^^t  and  chargea  of 
importation,  together  with  lawful  interest 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  tea  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  common  preminm  of 
insurance  as  a  compensation  for  the  aea  lirii 
ineurrsd.  In  the  couiae  of  the  examination 
of  one  of  the  witneasss  called  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  appeared  that  losses  upon  the  ouU 
ward  trade  to  CAina  were  considered  by  the 
Company  as  losses  upon  remittances  made  to 
China  for  the  purdiase  of  teas.  This  fact  was 
eagerly  seised  upon  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
oontended  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  Company  had  thereby  forfeited 
their  charter.  He  was  not  content  with  ex- 
pressing a  mere  opinion  on  the  point ;  he  gave 
notice  of  an  intention  to  propose  that  the 
committee  should  make  a  special  report,  giving 

This 

vil^ges    of  the   Company   at  a  stroke   was 
defeated  by  the  dear  and  oonvinciqg  state- 


it  the  weight  of  their  united  authority, 
notable  plan  of  annihibiting  the  bati 
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mentf  of  »  witness  snbsaqneatly  called — 'Mr, 
J.  C.  MelTill,  auditor  of  tke  East-India  Com- 
pany's aooounts.  His  explanation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Company  was^  ''that  all  the 
Company's  arrangements  and  remittances  to 
China  were  made  with  a  view,  solely  and 
exclnsi?el^,  to  supplying  their  treasury  at 
Canton  with  funds  lor  the  purchase  of  tea." 

Another  objection  reUted  to  the  chaige 
made  for  interest  in  the  Company's  calouW 
tions.  A  doubt  was  expressed  whether  the 
Company  ought,  in  fixing  the  price  of  tea,  to 
charge  interest  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
tea,  interest  from  that  period  to  the  time  of 
sale  being  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
This  objection  was  met  by  pointing  out  that 
private  merchants^  in  making  similar  calcula- 
tions, would  certainly  include  interest  of  mone^ 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  an  article,  and  that,  if 
excluded  in  the  case  before  the  comnuttee,  the 
upset  price  of  the  tea  would  not  be,  as 
intended,  the  sum  of  the  prime  cost  and 
charges,  but  that  of  the  prime  cost  and  charges 
exclusive  of  interest;  we  result  being,  that 
the  public  would  have  the  use  of  the  Company's 
capital  for  nothing.  This  result,  as  was  josUy 
remarked,  could  not  be  believed  to  have  been 
within  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  It  is 
not  undeserving  of  observation,  that  in  their 
calculation  of  interest  the  Company  displayed 
a  singular  UberaUty.  Hie  charge  for  interest 
upon  their  outwaitl  consiffnments  from  Eng- 
Umd  waa  for  six  months — the  proceeds  of  these 
consignments,  it  appeared,  were  not  realised 
for  ten  months.  Again :  they  were  entitled 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  charge  interest  upon 
the  stock  of  tea  in  warehouse  until  the  period 
of  sale.  They  did  not  arail  themselves  of  this 
permission  to  its  full  extent,  their  charge 
under  this  head  being  limited  to  eighteen 
months,  while  the  average  period  that  the  tea 
remained  in  warehouse  vras  twenty  months. 

In  calculating  exchanges,  the  Company  had 
been  accustomed  to  compute  the  value  of  fine 
silver  at  the  old  Mint  standard  of  five  shillings 
and  twopence  per  ounce.  This  had  become 
obsolete,  sold  having  for  some  time  been  the 
only  standard  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
Qiged  that  by  adherins  to  the  old  silver 
standard  the  Company  had  fallen  into  irre- 
gularity and  error.  It  appeared  that,  upon 
an  average  of  all  the  years  from  the  renewal 
of  the  Company's  term  of  the  government  of 
India  and  exclusive  trade  to  China  to  the 
period  of  inquiry,  there  was  only  a  small 
fractional  diflbrence  between  the  value  of  the 
rupees  at  the  market  price  and  according  to 
the  old  standard. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the 
captious  and  querulous  objections  raised  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Company,  and  sucoessiullv 
disposed  of  by  its  witness,  Mr.  Melvill. .  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  his  evidence 
effectually  silenced  the  assertion,  that  the 
Company  had  forfeited  their  charter  by  a 
systematic  violation  of  the  Uw,  and  the  threats 
which  were  superadded  to  that  assertion.    It 


was  henceforth  clear,  that,  whatever  might  be 
its  fate  for  the  future,  tiie  Company  must 
enjoy  its  privileges  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period  secured  bylaw,  or  be  despoiled  of  them 
by  a  breach  of  national  faith. 

Portions  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  had  been  reported  to  the  House 
from  time  to  time.  On  the  8th  of  July  the 
chairman  preeented  a  report  on  the  China 
trade,  eminently  distinguished  by  clearness, 
completeness,  and  impartiality.  It  exhibited 
a  lucid  and  comprehensive  abstract  of  the 
evidence  without  any  expression  of  opinion. 
A  shorter  report  on  matters  unconnected  with 
the  China  trade,  and  being  no  more  than  an 
introduction  to  a  part  of  the  evidence,  was 
also  presented.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Trant 
expressed  a  hope  that,  in  the  following  session, 
the  committee  which  miffbt  be  appointed 
would  especially  consider  Indian  affiurs  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  natives 
of  India.  General  Gasoovne  reiterated  his 
former  oomplaints  aa  to  the  oonstmotion  of 
the  committee,  and  condemned  the  report  aa 
betrayinff  a  partiality  to  the  East-India  Com* 
pany.  The  enemies  of  the  Company  in  the 
House  were  obviously  disappointed  by  the 
results  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
defended  the  repfort,  and  Mr.  Ward,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  reminding  the 
House  that  the  report  was  only  a  summary  of 
the  evidence,  stated  that  these  members  of 
the  committee  who  were  most  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  the  East-India  Company  expressed 
the  highest  opinion  of  ita  impartiality.  He 
pithily  added,  that  if  the  result  of  the  evi- 
dence were  fovourable  to  the  Company,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  committee  had  no 
power  to  constrain  witnesses  in  their  answenk 
Mr.  John  Stuart,  a  gentleman  whoee  name 
was  placed  on  the  committee  at  the  suggest 
tion  of  Mr.  Hume,  added  hia  testimony  to 
the  fairness  of  the  report  The  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  in  a  manner 
less  elaborate  than  the  Commons  committee^ 
but  with  some  admixture  of  opinion. 

In  October  the  chairman  and  deputy-chair^ 
man  of  the  Company  were  invitea  to  an  in- 
terview with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  prime 
minister,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  AflBurs 
of  India.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  opening 
the  business,  suggested  the  probability  of  the 
Company  being  permitted  to  retain  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  but  deprived  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  Astell,  pointed  out  the  financial  difB* 
culties  which  would  arise  from  such  a  coune ; 
the  advantages  which  resulted  both  to  India 
and  Great  Britain  from  the  continuance  of  the 
Company's  trade  with  China  and  the  necessity 
that  the  security  of  the  Company's  capitu 
should  be  guaranteed  in  the  event  of  any 
change.  It  was  observed  in  reply,  that  the 
Company  would  have  the  security  of  their 
fixed  property  in  India,  and  with  regard  to 
the  assistance  afforded   to   India   from  the 
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China  tndft,  it  was  boped  ihi^  the  redneiioBt 
of  Indian  expenditure  which  had  been  and 
migfai  hereafter  be  made,  wonld  bring  the 
ehM^  within  the  revenue ;  that  if  not,  the 
deficit  must  be  made  good  bj  loans  or  other- 
wise, as  parliament  nught  dircet ;  bnt  that, 
on  tlie  sopposition  of  the  veTennes  of  India 
being  no  longer  assisted  bj  the  profits  of  the 
China  trade,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sub- 
ject the  expenditure  to  genersl  and  efficient 
oontroL 

The  oommunieatioo  of  the  kin^s  ministers 
having  been  submitted  to  a  oomnuttee  of  oor- 
remndenee,  a  minute  was  recorded  bj  that 
body,  dedaring  that  they  could  not  recom- 
mend the  Con^pany  to  be  a  party  to  such  an 
anangement  as  that  suggested  by  the  minister 
of  the  Crown.  It  was  remained,  that  this 
was  the  first  oeession,  since  the  existenoe  of 
the  present  system,  on  which  a  proposal  had 
been  submitted  which,  while  it  conferred  no 
one  advantage  on  the  Company,  put  their 
conmiercial  capital  in  hasard ;  leaving  them 
vrithont  any  secuiiiy  for  the  large  sums  which 
they  had  embaiked  in  the  government  of 
In<ya»  except  that  which  might  be  afforded 
1^  the  property  which  they  held  in  their  own 
rights  and  which  could  not  properly  be  taken 
from  them.  Hie  advantage  derived  to  India 
from  the  surplus  profits  of  the  China  trade 
beyond  ten-and-a-half  per  cent,  (the  amount 
to  which  the  proprietors'  dividends  were 
limited)  was  pomted  out,  as  well  as  the 
financial  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
proposed  change.  These  riews,  on  being  sub- 
mitted at  a  htter  period  to  a  Court  of  Directors, 
were  approved  and  adopted  by  them. 

Within  a  veiy  short  period  of  the  interview 
which  gave  rise  to  the  minute  above  men- 
tioned, an  important  change  in  the  kii^s 
councils  took  place.  The  administration,  of 
which  the  duke  of  WeUington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  the  chief  members,  resigned,  and 
a  new  one  was  formed  under  Eari  Grey.  It 
was  composed  of  Whigs  of  various  shades  of 
liberality,  with  the  intermixture  of  three  or 
four  members  of  the  party  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Charles  Grant — 
subsequently  Lord  Glenelg — the  new  presi- 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Affiurs  of  India. 

One  topic  of  absorbing  interest  occupied 
the  principal  share  of  attention,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  parliament ;  but  in  this  place 
it  is  proper  to  advert  only  to  such  proceedings 
as  were  connected  with  die  Company's  tenure 
of  government  and  exclusive  trade.  On  the 
4tb  of  February,  1831,  Mr.  Grant  moved  the 
re-appointment  of  the  committee  <rf  inquiry. 
Mr.  Whitmore  thereupon  took  occasion  to 
express  an  opinion,  that  enough  was  already 
known  to  enable  the  House  to  take  steps 
towards  laying  open  the  China  trade.  Mr. 
Hume  concurred ;  while  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson 
and  Mr.  Astell  dissented  from  the  views  of 
Mr.  Whitmore.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
Mr.  Grant  moved  that  notice  be  given  of 
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payment  of  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the 
Company  at  the  expiration  of  three  yews, 
preparatory  to  the  cessation  of  its  excloave 
trade.  On  the  81st  of  April,  on  oocsakm  of 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  presenting  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lordb  firom  Glaigow, 
for  free  trade  to  China,  free  tnMle  to 
,  and  permisBOO  freely  to  settle  in  India^ 
Lord  EDenborough  avowed,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  of  which  he  was 
a  member  to  open  the  trade  to  China»  and 
that,  to  enable  them  to  effect  thatolijeet,  their 
eflbrts  had  been  devoted  to  reducing  the  ex- 
penditure of  India,  lliis  mode  of  supplying 
deficiency,  vaguely  hinted  at  in  the  earn- 
munieation  made  to  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  Company,  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  EUenbcmmgh  while  in 
ofllce,  was  now  avowed  by  the  latter  noble- 
man ;  and  by  exhibiting  a  motive  previovsly 
concealed,  the  declaration  assists  in  explaining 
the  intense  anxiety  which  had  for  some  yean 
been  displayed  to  reduce  expenditure^  not 
only  in  cases  where  it  was  excessive^  but  in  all 
cases  without  exception. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  having  taken 
place,  it  became  necessary  on  the  meeting  of 
the  new  one  to  re-appoint  the  committee  on 
East-India  affiurs,  and  a  motion  to  that  eflbct 
was  made  by  Mr.  C.  Grant  on  the  28th  of 
June.  Mr.  Whitmore  oomphiined  thai  the 
directors  of  the  Company  had  thrown  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  obtaining  information. 
The  diarge  was  indignantly  repdled  by  Mr. 
Ast^  who  maintainwl  that  the  course  pur- 
sued in  the  ooomuttee  vras  stricUy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  its  appointment, 
lir.  Cutlar  Fergusson  averred  that  the  direc- 
tors had  given  every  fiicility  for  inquiry  by 
allowing  access  to  their  records,  and  charged 
Mr.  Whitmore  with  having  thrown  every- 
thing into  confusion  by  the  method,  or  rather 
want  of  method,  with  which  he  had  conducted 
his  inquiries  in  the  committee.  Mr.  C.  Grant 
also  vindicated  the  directors  frtnn  the  sus- 
picion of  throwing  any  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  the  inquiries  mich  the  committee  had  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  institute.  Mr.  Hume 
agreed  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Astell, 
who,  he  said,  had  cleariy  stated  that,  till  the 
Company  petitioned,  the  matter  was  in  the 
hands  of  government ;  and  Mr.  Hume  thought 

fovemment  should  suggest  some  mode  of  con- 
noting  the  business.  Sir  John  Malcolm  re- 
commended that  the  various  subjects  before 
the  committee  should  be  looked  upon  as 
forming  parts  of  an  entire  system ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  after  reproving  some  members 
of  the  former  committee  for  non-attendanoe, 
said  that  he  hoped  the  interests  of  the  East- 
India  Company  would  be  duly  attended  to^  as 
the  country  owed  to  that  Company  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Sir  James  Macdonald  thought  in- 
convenience arose  from  there  being  two  parties 
in  the  committee  strongly  opposed  to  each 
other ;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  attributed  the  diffi- 
culty to  members  going  into  the  coaunittee 
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with  pre-oonoeiTed  ojunions.    The  oommittee 
WM  reappointed. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  on  the  20th  July,  preaented 
a  petition  from  certain  British  and  natire  in- 
halntants  of  Calcutta,  praying  the  abolition  of 
the  East-India  Company's  monopoly.    This 

eve  rise  to  some  conTersation,  in  which 
r.  CuUar  Fergusson  and  Sir  John  Malcolm 
took  part;  bvt  the  result  possessed  little  of 
inkeresty  and  nothing  of  noTclty.  The  session 
closed  without  any  further  discussion  of  the 
subject^  without  any  intimation  of  the  intention 
of  ministers,  and  without  any  result  following 
firom  the  CTidence  obtained  by  the  committee, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  decidedly  in  &Tonr 
of  a  renewal  of  the  Company's  privileges. 

Parliament  again  assembled  on  the  6th  of 
December.  On  the  8th,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
in  moving  for  certain  returns  connected  with 
India,  adverted  to  the  omission  of  any  notice 
of  the  subject  in  the  king's  speech,  and  mferred 
from  th«noe  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
minister!  to  bring  the  question  before  Parlia- 
ment during  that  session.  He  disapproved  of 
the  posiponement,  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  Act  of  1818  had  been  passed  without 
proper  consideration,  and  referred  to  an 
opinion  to  that  effect,  delivered  by  those  who 
had  since  become  the  king's  advisers.  He 
thoaght  the  re-appointment  of  the  committee 
indispensable;  and,  if  not  revived;  said  he 
would  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject.  A 
full  inquiry  into  the  financial  affiurs  of  India, 
be  thought,  was  called  for,  as  upon  that  would 
depend  the  question  whether  the  Company 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  government 
without  assistance  from  this  country.  Earl 
Grey  admitted  that  muiiBters  did  not  intend 
to  luring  on  any  measure  on  the  subject  of  the 
East-India  Company's  charter  during  that 
session ;  pledgea  himself  that  ample  time 
should  be  given  for  discussion,  and  intimated 
that  he  considered  great  part  of  the  difficulty 
and  responsibility  attending  the  settlement 
of  the  question  to  have  been  obriated,  by  the 
extensive  inquiries  which  had  taken  place 
through  the  committees  of  the  two  houses. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1832,  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  moved  once  more  for  the  appointment 
of  a  oommittee.  Mr.  Courtney  and  Sir  James 
Maodonald  supported  the  motion.  Mr.  Goul- 
bum  wished  to  know,  whether  the  oommittee 
were  to  report  opinions,  or  only  to  collect 
evidence  and  put  it  in  form.  In  reference  to 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grant,  for  dividing  the 
committee  into  a  number  of  sub-committeea^ 
Mr.  Gk>ulbum  also  inquired  whether,  if  the 
suggestion  were  adopted,  such  sub-committees 
were  to  report  to  the  House  as  to  the  parti- 
cular topics  of  investigation  submitted  to 
them.  Mr.  Stuart  WoHley  also  proposed  a 
question  as  to  the  functions  oi  the  sub- 
committees. In  answer,  Mr.  Grant  said,  the 
words  of  his  resolution  were  the  same  as 
those  used  on  a  former  occasion ;  that  the 
precise  duties  of  the  sub-committees  would  be 
best  regttbtad  in  the  committee,  and  that  the 


gineral  oommittee  only  would  report  to  tlie 
ouse. 

The  committee  met,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  labour  collected  the  largest  mass  of 
evidence  on  Indian  affiiirs  extant.  On  the 
1 6th  of  August  they  reported  to  the  House. 
Though  not  entirely  free  from  the  expression 
of  opinion,  the  report  is  for  the  most  part  an 
abstract  of  portions  of  the  evidence,  with 
reforenoesto  the  minutes  and  appendices  on 
which  it  is  founded.  The  close  ci  the  session 
prevented  any  discussion  in  Pariiament,  and  the 
usual  repcee  of  a  vacation  suspended  all  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  the  subjects  which  had  ooccnpied 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  the  most 
important  and  most  exciting  was  finance.  l%e 
accounts  of  the  Company  were  divided  into 
two  great  branches,  —  territorial  and  com- 
mercial. The  most  desperate  efforts  were 
made  to  show  that  the  commerce  of  th^ 
Company  had  been  sustained  at  the  expense 
of  the  territory — that  the  Company  had  no 
capital,  and  that  the  trade  was  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  revenue.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  maintained,  that  the  Company  had 
capital  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  that  the 
profits  of  their  trade  had  not  only  paid  the 
dividends  on  its  stock,  but  had  afforded  a  laige 
surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  territory,  a  sur- 
plus which  would  have  appeared  much  greater^ 
had  not  the  adjustment  of  accounts  Mween 
territory  and  commerce  been  made  at  a  rate 
of  exchange  injurious  to  the  latter,  and 
arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  opposition  to  the  representations 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  no  apparent 
purpose  but  that  of  concealing  the  obligation 
incurred  by  that  branch  of  finance,  in  regard 
to  which  the  Company  was  only  a  trustee,  to 
that  in  which  it  was  a  principal,  administering 
its  own  affidrs.  These  accounts,  inevitably 
attended  with  some  degree  of  intricacy,  were 
thus  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  oonfusion,  well 
suited  to  the  views  of  those  whose  object  was 
to  misrepresent  and  distort  Here,  again, 
the  Company  found  an  able  advocate  in 
Mr.  Melvill,  by  whose  ludd,  masterly,  and 
convincing  evidence^  the  errors  and  mivepre- 
sentations  of  their  adversaries  were  exposed, 
and  the  question,  whether  territory  had 
gained  at  the  expense  of  commerce,  or  com- 
merce at  the  expense  of  territory,  triumph- 
antly settled.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, the  accounts,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
the  leading  opponents  of  the  Company,  were 
submitted  to  a  professional  accountant^  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  This  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pennington),  after  seven  months' 
investigation,  reported,  that  in  the  fifteen 
years  commencing  1814-15,  when  the  separa- 
tion of  territory  and  commerce  took  place, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  territory  had  gained  from 
commeroe,  exclusive  of  interest,  £8,507,423, 
by  the  use  of  the  Board's  rate  of  exchange  in 
repaying  the  sums  advanced  by  commeroe  to 
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teiritoTy ;  tli«t  the  average  ftnnoAl  profit  of 
the  India  end  China  tnule  during  that  period 
iru  £1,009,047  ;  and  that  from  the  manage- 
ment of  private  gooda  and  other  aonioea, 
£804,504 ;  and  that  of  the  oommercial  profita 
daring  the  fifteen  yeara  a  anm  of  £4,928,021 
had  been  diiectlyapplied  to  territorial  pnrpoaei^ 
to  the  liquidation  of  Indian  debt,or  in  a  man- 
ner that  operated  to  prevent  ita  increaae. 

In  December,  the  chainnan  received  a  com- 
mnnication  of  the  viewa  of  Government  aa  to 
the  coniUtiona  upon  which  the  charter  ahonld 
be  renewed  ;  one  of  the  moat  important  among 
the  propoaed  changea  being,  ttiat  the  China 
monopoly  ahonld  oeaae.  The  Company  were 
to  retain  their  political  fonctiona ;  but  their 
aaaeta,  commercial  and  territorial,  were  to  be 
aarigned  to  the  Grown,  on  bdialf  of  the 
territorial  government  of  India.  In  rotum, 
aa  annuity  of  £030,000  waa  to  be  granted, 
payaUe  in  England  by  half-yearly  inatalmenta, 
to  be  chaiged  npon  the  territorial  revennea  <rf 
India  exduaively,  and  to  form  part  of  the 
territorial  debt  of  that  conntiry, — to  be  an- 
redeemable  for  a  limited  period,  after  which 
it  might  be  redeemed,  at  the  option  of  parlia- 
ment|  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  pounda 
for  every  five  guineas  of  annuity.  The  new 
annuitanta  wero  to  rotain  the  character  of  a 
joint^took  company.  8<Mne  changea  were 
auggeated  in  the  amngementa  for  Uie  educa- 
tion of  civil  aervanta,  with  a  view  to  create 
competition.  Eveiy  Britiah  aubjeot  waa  to 
have  the  right  of  proceeding  to  Uie  principal 
aeata  of  government  in  India  without  lioenae ; 
but  the  right  of  visiting  the  interior,  or  of 
reaiding  there,  and  of  acquiring  and  holding 
proper^,  waa  to  be  aubjeot  to  regulation  and 
reatraint  by  the  local  sovemment.  It  waa 
further  propoaed  to  add  to  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Commiaaioncra,  by  the  following 
modifioationa  of  the  ayatem  previously  in 
operation  :^Tbat  the  receipt  of  a  final  and 
conclnaive  order  from  the  Board  for  the  trana- 
miaaion  to  India  of  any  deapatoh,  ahould  Und 
the  Court  to  aend  auoh  deapateh  by  the  first 
ahip  ;  that  in  case  of  the  refoaal  of  the  Court 
to  prepare  a  deapateh  when  directed  by  the 
BoMrd,  or  to  aend  out  one  altered  by  the  Board, 
the  Board  ahould  have  power  to  aend  it  out 
themaelvee ;  that  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
recall  a  governor  or  commander  of  the  foroea 
ahould  not  be  exercised  without  the  veto  of  the 
Board ;  that  the  Board  ahould  exercise  the 
name  control  over  the  grant  of  penaiona  and 
aaUriea  below  two  hundred  pounda  per  annum, 
and  gratuitiea  below  aix  hundred  pounda,  which 
they  had  previously  exercised  over  thoae  of 
larger  amounts ;  and  that  the  home  eatabliflh- 
ment  and  expenditure  ahould  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Board. 

A  long  and  tedious  coirespondence  ensued 
between  the  Coart  and  the  prendent  of  the 
Board  which  was  submitted  to  a  general  court 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Eaat-India  Company 
on  the  26th  Mareh.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Bavenahaw,    introduced    the    aubject   in   a 


apeech,  toudiing  on  the  principal  pointa  in 
diaoussion,  but  aliataining  from  any  deciaive 
expraasiop  of  opinion.  l%e  papera  were  then 
read ;  and  thia  operation  occupying  five  houn^ 
the  conaideration  of  the  aubject  waa  postponed 
till  the  15th  of  April,  after  a  motion  for  print- 
ing the  correspondence  had  been  made  by  the 
chairman  and  carried. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  court  again  wM, 
and  the  dissuasion  of  the  qneation  before  it 
waa  protracted,  by  repeated  adjoummenta,  to 
aeven  daya.  After  the  reading  of  a  diaseat, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Tucker,  from  certain  parte 
of  the  letters  addieased  to  the  president  of  the 
Board  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Direeton^  Sir 
John  Malcolm  moved  a  aeriea  of  reaolataoiia 
exprearive  of  a  diaposition  on  the  nart  of  the 
Companv  to  accept  generally  of  tne  baigain 
propoaed  by  the  miniaters  of  the  Crovn,  but 
with  certain  modifioationa  of  the  temiL  Thm 
alterationa  auggeated  were,  that  the  gaaiBatee 
fund  ahould  be  extended  to  auch  an  aiMmat  aa 
would,  with  the  probable  aocumulauona,  be 
auificient  to  redeem  the  annuity  in  foi^year^ 
and  that  it  ahould  be  a  aecurity  m  the 
dividends  aa  well  aa  for  the  capital ;  that  the 
Company  ahould  retain  the  government  of 
India  lin'  a  defined  period,  not  lesa  than 
twenty  yeara,  and  if  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment at  or  after  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
ahould  be  allowed  to  demand  the  redemption 
of  the  annuity,  retaining  the  liberty  of  re- 
auming  their  undoubted  right  to  trade  ;  Aat 
all  meaaurea  involving  direct  or  eontingect 
expenditure  ahould  originate  with  the  Coirt 
of  Direetora,  and  a  syatem  of  puUicitj  hs 
aeeured,  applicable  to  important  canaee  d 
diiforenoe  between  the  Court  and  the  Board; 
and  that  aufficient  power  ahould  be  retained 
over  the  commercial  aaaeta,  to  enable  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  propoee  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding for  outatanding  oommerdsll  obligations^ 
and  for  the  claima  of  commercial  oifioeta  and 
aervanta  of  the  Company  affected  by  the  new 
arrangementa.  An  amendment^  reprobating 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  Compuiy  to 
inveet  their  own  undeniable  property  in  the 
public  fonda,  in  place  of  drawing  £680,000  per 
annum  from  the  revenues  of  India,  waa  moved, 
but  withdrawn,  aa  were  alao  one  for  excluding 
from  the  reaolution  the  worda  requiring  that 
the  Companv'a  government  ahould  be  renewed 
for  a  prescribed  period  of  not  leaa  than  twenty 
years,  and  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Company 
should,  for  the  purpoae  of  remittance,  continue 
to  carry  on  the  China  trade  in  common  with 
the  puUia  Another  amendment^  for  leaving 
the  whole  negotiation  in  the  handa  of  the 
direetora,  and  in  the  event  of  their  not  apeedily 
obtaming  a  juat  compromiae,  directing  that 
they  abcmld  apply  to  the  leffialatnre,  waa  then 
put  and  negatived.  Another,  propoaed  aa  a 
aubatitute  for  the  original  reaolution,  and  the 
principal  variation  from  which  reaolutioo  con- 
siated  in  an  acknowledffment  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  aumndering  the  exduaive 
trade  with  Cfaina^  ahared  the  aame  fote.    lUs 
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WM  followed  by  a  farther  motion  for  an 
amendment^  ezpreflriog  apprehension  from  the 
indifloriminate  acoeee  of  Enropeans  to  India ; 
denonncing  the  opening  of  the  China  trade  as 
perilous ;  claiming  for  the  proprietors  the 
power  of  investing  their  own  property  for 
their  own  seourity,  or  a  guarantee  if  this 
power  were  withheld ;  objecting  to  the  annuity 
of  £680,000  per  annum  being  made  a  burden 
upon  the  people  of  India ;  anticipating  for  the 
Company  a  successful  trade  with  China,  though 
depriTed  of  all  exclusive  privileges  and  of  the 
government  of  India;  in  the  event  of  the 
Company  retaining  that  government,  calling 
for  undiminished  authority  for  the  Directors, 
and  the  right  of  submitting  at  all  times  any 
differences  with  the  Board  to  the  decision  of 
parliament,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
commercial  servants  who  would  be  deprived  of 
employment.  This  amendment,  too,  was  lost. 
Another  amendment,  proposing  to  leave  out 
the  words  fixing  the  rate  at  which  the  annuity 
was  to  be  redeemed,  was  also  lost;  as  was 
another,  proposing  to  exclude  the  words 
"  exercising  the  same  powers  as  they  do  under 
the  statute,"  from  that  part  of  the  original 
motion  which  referred  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Company's  authority  for  a  defined  period. 
An  amendment,  approving  of  the  abolition  of 
the  exclusive  China  trade,  but  impugning  the 
security  offered  for  the  annuity,  followed,  and 
this  was  lost.  Another,  suggesting  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Board  of  CommissionerB,  an  increase 
of  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  ProprietorBi,  and 
the  cootinnance  to  the  Company,  for  a  limited 
period,  of  the  right  to  trade  to  China  in  com- 
mon with  the  private  trader,  was  moved  and 
followed  its  pi^ecessors.  The  question  was 
then  formally  put  on  the  original  resolutions, 
which  were  carried,  on  a  ballot^  by  a  very 
lai^  majority. 

These  resolutions  being  communicated  to 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
were  laid  by  him  before  the  cabinet,  and  the 
result  communicated  to  the  Court.  Ministers 
agreed  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  fund 
at  two  millions,  but  refused  to  increase  it  be- 
yond that  sum;  they  agreed  that  the  fund 
should  form  a  security  for  the  dividends  as  well 
as  the  principal,  to  the  extent  of  raising  money 
upon  its  credit  if  necessary — to  fix  at  twenty 
years  the  renewed  term  of  the  Company's 
government,  and  to  withdraw  the  suggestion 
that  the  Board  should  have  a  veto  on  the  recall 
by  the  Court,  of  governors  and  military  com- 
manders in  India — ^to  give  the  proprietors  the 
option  of  having  their  annui^  pud  off,  on 
three  years'  notice,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  Company  were  to  continue 
to  administer  the  government  of  India,  or  at 
any  subsequent  period  when  their  government 
might  terminate,  and  to  confirm  their  right  to 
resume  trade,  if  they  thought  fit — ^to  maintain 
the  principle  previously  existing  with  regard 
to  expenditure,  excepting  only  in  future  that 
no  expense  should  oe  incurred  without  the 
previous  sauction  of  the  Board;    and  they 


offered  no  objection  to  the  suggestion  that 
sufficient  power  should  be  retained  over  the 
commercial  assets  to  enable  the  Court  to  pro- 
vide for  outstanding  obUeations  and  for  the 
claims  of  commercial  officers  and  servants, 
reserving  only  the  full  power  of  the  Board  to 
act  as  might  be  thought  fit ;  but  they  refused 
to  sanction  the  establishment  of  any  means  of 
publicity  in  cases  of  difference  between  the 
Court  uid  the  Board,  and  Intimated  a  belief 
that  no  practicable  means  could  be  devised. 

The  concessions  made  by  the  ministers  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant;  but  the  Court 
of  Directors  still  thought  it  necessary  to  press 
two  points  claimed  in  the  resolution  oi  the 
genend  court,  but  refused  by  ministers.  They 
urged,  that  when  it  had  been  proposed  that 
the  sum  set  apart  for  the  guarantee  fund 
should  be  about  two  millions,  the  term  of  the 
annuity  had  not  been  fixed,  and  that  as  forty 
years  had  since  been  determined  on,  the 
guarantee  fund,  with  its  accumulations,  at  the 
end  of  that  term,  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  discharged.  To  act 
upon  this  suggestion  required  about  three 
millions  to  be  set  apart  for  the  commencement 
of  the  guarantee  fund,  instead  of  two  millions. 
The  other  point,  which  the  Court  never  ceased 
to  press  upon  ministers  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunitjr  occurred,  was  the  necessity  of  publicity. 
By  this,  it  was  explained,  they  did  not  mean 
the  establishment  of  any  tribunal  of  appeal 
productive  of  delay  and  expense^  but  only  an 
enactment  requiring  that  whenever  the  Court 
should,  after  previous  remonstrance,  pass  a 
resolution  of  protest  against  the  orders  or 
instructions  of  the  Board,  such  resolutions 
should  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment. This,  it  was  contended,  oould  have  no 
prejudicial  efiect ;  it  would  interpose  no  diffi- 
culty to  giving  full  effect  to  the  final  orders  of 
the  Board,  inasmuch  as  the  communication  to 
parliament  would  not  be  made  until  after  the 
orders  had  been  despatched.  On  both  points 
the  answer  of  the  minister  was  a  peremptory 
refusal  of  compliance. 

The  decision  of  the  government  upon  these 

?uestions  having  been  Uid  before  the  Court  of 
>irectors,  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  declining  to  recommend  to  the  pro- 
prietors to  consent  to  a  departure  from  the 
required  amount  of  guarantee,  or  to  surrender 
their  views  on  the  importance  of  publicity. 
The  resolution  was  lost,  and  another,  express* 
ing  continued  adherence  to  the  views  of  the 
general  court,  but  recommending  compliance 
with  those  of  ministers,  was  carried.  From 
this,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Maijoribanks,  and  the 
deputy,  Mr.  Wigram,  dissented.  The  result 
of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
a  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  general  court, 
which  met  on  the  10th,  when  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
adopted  and  confirmed. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Mr.  Grant,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  moved  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  Indian  aflkirs. 
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On  the  question  tbat  the  speaker  do  leave 
the  chair,  Sir  George  Staunton  moyed,  by  way 
of  amendment^  a  string  of  resolntions  relatinff 
to  the  China  trade,  which  haidng  been  n^atived 
without  a  division,  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee.  Mr.  Grant's  speech,  introductory  of 
the  resolutions  which  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose, was  extremely  long,  but  most  of  the 
topics  had  been  discussed  until  no  fertility  of 
invention  could  impart  to  them  any  novelty  of 
illustration.  He  panegyrised  the  Company's 
government^  oontrastinf^  it  with  the  govern- 
ment of  native  princes  m  Indi%  and  with  the 
government  of  the  colonies  of  Grreat  Britain 
and  other  European  nations.  One  point  in  its 
fitvour,  advanced  by  the  president  of  the 
Board,  was»  that  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Company  between  the  government  and  the 
people  of  India,  that  countir  had  been  pre- 
served firom  being  agitated  by  those  constant 
fluctuations  of  party  and  political  feelings^ 
which  were  so  powenul  here,  and  which  would 
have  opposed  so  formidable  a  barrier  to  im- 
provement. Mr.  Grants  however,  objected  to 
the  union  of  trade  with  the  East-India  Com- 
pany's government — a  union  which  marred  its 
eflBcaoy ;  and  this  he  thought  was  a  generally- 
admitted  principle  until  he  found  two  mem- 
bers of  that  House  taking  a  different  view.  He 
objected  to  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  theory 
merely,  but  of  practical  inconvenience.  An- 
other evil,  he  thought^  in  the  existing  system 
was  the  want  of  a  proper  check  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  subordinate  presidencies; 
and  a  further  evil  was  found  in  too  much  inter- 
ference from  home.  Adverting  to  the  question 
of  the  continuance  of  the  China  monopoly,  he 
said  it  was  one  on  which  the  nation  had  made 
up  its  mind ;  but  he  admitted  that,  if  as  a 
minister  of  the  Crown  he  felt  that  the  decision 
of  the  nation  was  not  founded  in  justice,  it 
would  not  become  him  to  come  forward  to 

Sopoee  a  change  ^in  conformi^  with  it. 
aving  noticed  the  plans  suggested  for  levying 
the  duties  on  teas,  and  the  intention  that  the 
Company  should  not  suddenly  discontinue  its 
establishments  for  the  fobrication  of  silk,  Mr. 
Grant  came  to  the  financial  arrangements  by 
which  the  Company  were  to  give  up  the  whole 
of  their  privileges  and  property  for  an  annuity 
secured  on  the  territory  of  India.  After  some 
observations  intended  to  show  that  India  was 
capable  of  bearing  this  additional  burden,  he 
proceeded  to  notice  the  intended  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  govemor-geneial  over  the 
subordinate  presidencies  —  the  change  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  state  of  the  law,  by 
subjecting  Europeans  to  the  same  jurisdiction 
with  natives, — tiie  removal  of  all  disabilities 
for  office  on  account  of  birth  or  religion, — the 
issuing  of  a  law  commission, — and  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  suffragan  bishops  for  Madras 
and  Bombay.  He  then  moved  three  resolu- 
tions, the  effect  of  them  beine  to  approve  of 
the  opening  of  the  China  trade, — of  the  sur- 
render of  the  property  of  the  Companjjr  to  the 
Crown  on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated 


sum  from4he  territorial  rerenQea^—aad  of  the 
continuance  of  India  under  the  govemmeDtof 
the  Company. 

Mr.  Wynne  approved  of  the  opening  of  the 
China  trader  but  he  wished  some  Ihrther 
changes  in  the  mode  of  governing  India.  He 
requ&ed  that  the  number  of  diracton  sho«ild 
be  reduced  to  six  or  eight ;  that  they  should 
be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  that  each  of 
them  should  have  been  resident  in  India  twelve 
years.  He  remembered,  he  said,  that  daring 
the  time  he  was  officially  oonneoted  with  the 
Board  of  Control,  out  of  seven  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  had  successively  to  commimi- 
cate  as  chairmen  of  the  Court  of  Directon^ 
four  had  never  been  in  India.  Mr.  Wynne^ 
however,  seemed  aware  that  serious  objections 
lay  against  his  plan  of  transferring  to  the 
Crown  the  entire  government  of  IikLia.  He 
protested  against  any  comparison  between  the 
government  of  India  and  the  government  of 
their  colonies  by  European  nations,  becanse 
India  was  not  a  colony,  but  a  migh^  empire. 
Mr.  Wynne  thought  many  better  ways  of 
disposioff  of  the  patronage  of  India  might 
be  found  than  that  of  continuing  it  with  the 
Directors ;  and  be  referred  to  Lora  GrenviUe's 
plan,  proposed  in  1818,  and  then  ton  to 
pieces  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  younger. 
The  absenoe  of  responsibility  Mr.  Wynne 
thought  a  great  evil ;  and  this  arose  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners acting  together.  After  some  remarks 
on  the  change  contemplated  in  the  relative 
positions  of  we  government  of  India  and  the 
subordinate  presidencies^  Mr.  Wynne  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  disliked  delay,  but 
recommended  that  the  subject  should  be  snf- 
fored  to  stand  over  to  the  next  session. 

After  some  remarks  from  various  qteakers^ 
Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham  proceeded  to 
attack  the  East-India  Company;  and  all  con- 
nected with  it.  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  fol- 
lowed, and  appesled  to  the  comparative  con- 
dition of  the  Company's  territories  and  those 
of  native  princes,  as  evidenoe  of  the  good 
government  of  the  former.  He  testified,  nom 
personal  knowledge,  to  the  feeling  entertained 
by  the  Indian  government  towtffds  natives ; 
and  said,  that  if  he  were  to  point  out  a  ^It 
in  thb  ref9>ect,  it  was  that  the  leaning  was 
towards  the  natives  rather  than  towards 
Europeans.  Mr.  Fergusson  defended  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  patronage  of  the  Company,  as 
having  been  pmormed  with  a  degree  of  good 
fisith,  honour,  and  integrity,  never  surpassed ; 
and  concluded  with  pomting  out  the  difficul- 
ties of  improving  the  state  of  the  law  in  India. 
The  discussion,  tf  discussion  it  might  becalled, 
was  cold,  meagre,  and  purposeless.  The  reso- 
lutions were,  of  course^  carried. 

On  the  17th  of  June  they  were  carried  up  to 
the  Lords,  where  some  conversation  took  place 
on  the  propriety  of  laying  before  the  House  ad- 
ditional information.  On  the  28th,  Mr.  Grants 
in  the  Commons,  presented  a  bill,  founded  on 
the  ministerial  plan  of  compromise  with  the 
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East-India  Oompuiy,  which  wu  read  a  first 
time. 

The  great  outlines  of  the  bargain  between 
the  government  and  the  Company  were  now 
settled  ;  bnt  there  remained  many  pointB  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  tne  govern- 
ment of  India  to  be  arranged.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were,  the  proposed  separation 
of  the  north-western  provinces  from  the  Ben- 
gal presideney,  for  the  nurpose  of  forming  a 
separate  government;  tne  determination  of 
the  powers  of  the  governor-general  in  conn- 
oil ;  and  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
subordinate  governments.  The  ministerial 
biU  was  framed  to  give  effect  to  the  first- 
mentioned  object.  It  endowed  the  governor- 
general  in  council  with  the  sole  power  of 
legislation,  and  deprived  the  subordinate  go- 
vernments of  the  power  of  creating  any  new 
offiocy  or  granting  any  salary,  gratuity,  or 
allowance,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  chief  government  The  governor-general 
only  was  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  oonnciL 
The  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  each  pre- 
sidency was  to  be  vested  in  a  governor  alone, 
unless  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  should, 
in  any  particularcase,  determine  to  thecontraiy. 

The  council  of  the  governor-general  was  to 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  members. 
During  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  par- 
liament, the  number  of  additional  coundllorB 
was  reduced  to  one.  The  new  councillor  was 
not  to  be  chosen  from  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  his  appointment  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  was  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Crown.  While  all  legisla- 
tive power  was  concentrated  in  the  chief 
government,  its  extent  was  greatly  increased 
by  other  provisions.  The  governor-general  in 
council  was  empowered  to  legislate  for  all 
persons,  whether  British  or  native,  and  for  all 
courts  of  justice,  not  excepting  those  esta- 
blished by  royal  charter.  The  formation  of  a 
uniform  code  of  laws  for  India  was  contem- 
plated, and  with  a  view  to  this  end,  a  law  com- 
mission was  to  be  organised  and  paid. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  in  the  House  of  Lorda^ 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  the  con- 
currence of  their  lordships  in  the  resolutions 
sent  up  from  the  Commons.  In  introducinff 
this  motion,  the  noble  marquis  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  China  trade.  He  affirmed,  that 
the  trade  of  the  Company  was  a  losing  trade. 
In  answer  to  the  position  that  the  character 
of  the  government  of  China  is  inconsistent  with 
the  admission  of  individual  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate speculation,  he  asserted  that  the  Chinese 
^vemment,  despotio  as  it  is,  could  not  oppose 
itself  to  the  wishes,  the  feelings,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chinese  people.  He  illustrated 
this  b^  referring  to  the  opiom  trade  from  India 
to  Chma.  To  the  mode  in  which  the  Com- 
pany had  exercised  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  India,  his  lordship  did  justice. 
After  a  variety  of  financial  details,  he  adverted 
to  the  intention  to  render  natives  of  India 


universally  admissible  to  office ;  to  the  state  of 
the  law  in  India,  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
piling a  code ;  and  to  the  more  free  admission 
of  Europeans  to  India^-on  all  which  points 
he,  of  course,  justified  the  course  proposed  to 
be  taken  in  the  ministerial  measure. 

Lord  EUenborough,  who  followed,  after 
speakiuff  to  the  financial  part  of  the  question, 
admitted  that  some  compromise,  simihur  to  that 
submitted  to  the  House,  would  have  taken 
place  under  the  administration  with  which 
he  was  connected ;  but,  he  said,  it  was  not 
intended  to  restrain  the  Company  from  trading. 
He  expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  ch»> 
racter  of  the  constituent  body,  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock,  would  be  deteriorated  by  the 
contemplated  changes,  and  contrasted  the  po- 
sition of  the  Company  with  respect  to  India 
before  and  after  those  changes.  **  HiUterto," 
said  his  lordship,  "they  mtve  derived  their 
dividends  from  the  profits  of  commerce.  Thoee 
jurofits  have  relieved  the  revenues  of  India. 
Then  they  appeared  as  beneficent  conquerors^ 
derivinff  no  other  advantage  from  their  con* 
quest  &an  what  a  generous  system  of  com- 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  conquered  real- 
ized ;  what  will  be  their  condition  now  f 
They  will  appear  in  the  very  undignified  and 
not  very  popular  ehaiacter  of  mortgagees  in 
poiaession,  all  their  profits  being  denveid  from 
sums  drawn  from  the  Indian  people."  Other 
parts  of  the  ministerial  plan  his  lordship  con- 
sidered still  more  injurious.  His  hostility  was 
especially  directed  against  the  proposal  tibat 
Indian  governors  should  be  relieved  from  tibe 
restraint  of  councils,  and  that  the  supreme 
government  should  legislate  for  all  India.  In 
reference  to  the  former  he  said,  "  When  first  a 
man  comes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  the  Indian  government,  I  admit  that  his 
first  impression  is,  that  it  would  be  convenient 
that  the  govemois  should  not  be  embarrassed 
by  counciUors.  There  is  hardly  a  circumstance 
which  would  not  at  first  nght  induce  him  to 
pronounce  that  opinion.  There  is  delay,  em- 
oarrassment,  and  annoyance,  in  having  a  pro- 
position diBCUSsed  in  council,  in  writing  minutes, 
and  going  through  all  those  operations  in  a 
small  room  which  are  gone  through  by  the 
ministers  here  in  the  two  Houses  of  pariia- 
ment.  It  is,  my  lords,  in  troth,  very  inoon- 
venient,  but  it  makes  the  government  of  India 
a  government  of  record ;  it  makes  the  govern- 
ment here  a  judge  of  the  propriety  of  those 
acts  done  in  India ;  but  more  than  that,  it  con- 
trols the  passions  of  the  governor — it  reqmres 
from  him  reflection  as  a  preliminary  to  action- 
it  leads  to  that  constant  record  of  proceedings 
which  again  establishes  a  certain,  and  ultimate^ 
and  not  distant  responsibility :  it  is  a  true 
security  against  the  abuse  of  absolute  power. 
In  taking  the  councils  from  the  govemois 
of  India,  you  take  from  the  people  the  best 
security  for  good  government.  I  care  not 
what  theorists  may  advance — ^you  may  talk  to 
'  persons  aoquuntsd  with  the  philosophy  of 
man  and  of  government,'  as  one  of  the  wit- 
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Besses  before  the  Home  of  CoimiMnia  ezpieeMt 
himself ;  bat  yoa  know  not  man,  nor  the  natnre 
of  man,  if  yon  suppose  that  absolute  power  can 
be  exercised  beneficially  for  a  people  without 
'■cing  that  absolute  power  under  xesponsi* 
Uty,  and  requiring  from  it  reflection  before  it 
ts.  But  you  propose  in  this  case  to  take 
away  this  reepousibility  and  this  necessity  for 
reflection ;  nay,  more  than  this — ^for  what  are 
the  future  powers  of  this  goTemor  to  be  t  Will 
any  respectable  man  take  the  oifice  f  He  is  to 
be  depriTod  of  the  power  of  legislation !— of 
the  power  of  expending  a  single  shilling  I  And 
yet  to  this  man,  so  de^aded  by  your  jealousy, 
you  leave  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
govemmenty  without  that  control  with  which 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  former  parliaments 
hare  surrounded  it."  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal to  place  with  the  governor-general  in 
council  the  sole  power  of  legislation  for  India» 
his  lordship  asked,  "Gan  they  legislate  for 
distant  places  as  well  as  if  they  were  on  the 
■pot  t  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  legislate  for 
the  whole  of  India^  fixed  as  they  will  be  at 
Oalcutta^  so  satiafactorily  as  a  council  being  in 
the  country  where  the  laws  are  to  be  applied! 
It  is  evident  they  cannot.  Legislation  will  be 
much  better  performed,  as  it  has  been,  by  a 
local  than  by  a  distant  government. "  To  pro- 
fess to  open  all  offices  to  natives  Lord  Buen- 
borough  renrded  as  a  "mockeiy."  "The  vety 
existence  of  our  government  in  India,"  said  he, 
*'  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  natives 
Irom  militaiy  and  political  power  in  that  ooun- 
trr.  They  should  be  eligible  to  hold  every 
office  which  could  be  held  by  them  with  safe^ 
to  the  state ;  but  we  are  there  in  a  podtion  not 
of  our  own  seeking,  a  position  firom  which  we 
cannot  recede  wiUiout  producing  bloodshed 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  We  won 
our  empire  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  we 
must  preserve  it  It  is  the  condition  of  our 
existence  there;  but  oonsistently  with  that 
condition  let  us  do  eveirthing  to  benefit  the 
people  and  for  them,  although,  at  present, 
perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  do  much  by 
the  people.  I  confess,  when  I  look  at  all  the 
great  achievements  of  our  predecessors  in  that 
oonntiy— when  I  look  at  all  thev  have  done 
both  in  war  and  in  peace— when  I  look  at  the 
glory  which  fint  dawned  upon  our  opening 
career,  and  at  the  real  benefits  which  suc- 
cessive great  men  and  wise  statesmen  have 
oonferred  upon  the  natives  of  that  great  em- 
pire— I  do  contemplate  with  dismay  this  crude, 
undigested  mass  of  ignorant  theories,  formed 
by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  India^  and 
who  viU  know  nothing  of  India ;  who  imagine 
that  men  possessing  all  the  passions  and  all  the 
prejudices  which  we  ourselves  possess,  can  be 
governed  as  if  they  were  ciphers ;  and  who 
place  at  the  head  of  an  absolute  government^ 
contrary  to  all  experience,  and  contrary  to  the 
recorded  wisdom  of  former  governments,  men 
possessing  great  and  unlimited  powers,  but 
from  whom  reflection  before  action  will  not  be 
hereafter  required,  and  who  will  be  placed  in  a 


position  from  which  all  real,  ultimate 
sibility  will  be  taken  away,  because  the  records 
of  their  actions  and  the  reasons  for  them  will 
be  altogether  lost." 

The  eari  of  Bipou  defended  the  miniaterial 
bill,  and,  in  answer  to  Lord  Bllenborough's 
remarks  upon  the  intended  abolitioB  of  coun- 
cils, said  this  part  of  the  subject  had  been  mis- 
i4»prehended. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  spoke  with  much 
feeling  and  felicity  of  expression.  He  aaid : — 
"  Having  been  so  long  a  servant  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  whoee  interests  you  are  dis- 
cussing— having  served  for  so  many  year*  of  ray 
life  in  India — ^luving  had  such  opportunities  ct 
personally  watching  the  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country,  and  having  had 
reason  to  believe,  both  from  what  I  saw  at  that 
time^  and  from  what  I  have  seen  since,  that 
the  government  of  India  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  best  and  most  purelv  administered  |;o  vera- 
ments  that  ever  existed,  and  one  which  has 
provided  most  effectually  for  the  hi^kpineM  of 
the  people  over  which  it  is  placed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  I  should  be  present  when  a  question 
of  this  description  is  discussed,  without  asking 
your  lordships'  attention  for  a  very  short  time, 
while  I  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  plan  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  have  brought  forward. 
I  will  not  follow  the  noble  marquis  who  opened 
the  debate  into  the  consideration  whetner  a 
chartered  company  be  the  best  calculated,  or 
not,  to  carry  on  the  ffovemment  or  the  tnde 
of  an  empire  like  India ;  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion to  which  I  wish  now  to  apply  myaeUL 
But  whenever  I  hear  of  such  discusaions  as 
this,  I  recall  to  my  memory  what  I  have  aeenin 


that  country.  IrecaUtomymemory  thehisloiT 
of  that  country  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yean.  I 
remember  its  days  of  misfortune  and  its  days 


of  glory,  and  call  to  mind  the  situation  in  which 
it  now  stands.  I  remember  that  the  govern- 
ment have  conducted  the  affidrs  of — ^I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  how  many  millions  of  people 
(they  have  been  calculated  at  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety,  and  even  a  hundred  millions),  but  oei^ 
tainly  of  an  immense  population — a  population 
returning  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty  mil- 
lions sterling ;  and  thaty  notwithstanding  all 
the  wars  in  which  the  empire  has  been  en- 
gaged, its  debt  at  this  moment  amounts  only 
to  forty  millions;  being  not  more  than  two 
vean'  revenue.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  debt 
IB  desirable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  con- 
tend that  it  is  a  delusion  on  the  people  of  this 
country  to  tell  them  that  it  is  a  body  unfit  for 
government,  and  unfit  for  trade,  which  has  ad- 
ministered the  a£Bur8  of  India  with  so  much 
success  for  so  many  years,  and  which  is  at 
length  to  be  put  down  (for  I  can  use  no  other 
term)  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  institution 
calculated  for  the  purposes  neither  of  govern- 
ment nor  trade."  His  grace  then  proceeded  to 
condemn  the miDisterialarrangements, as  being 
framed  without  regard  to  the  otuation  of  the 
company — without  regard  to  the  relation  in 
which  its  trade  stood,  not  only  with  the  East- 
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lodies,  and  the  finuioM  and  general  intereeto  of 
that  oouDtry,  but  also  with  the  interesta  of  Ens^ 
land,  and  of  the  metropolis  in  particular.  He 
alluded  especially  to  the  misery  and  ruin  which 
would  arise  to  those  deriring  their  subsistenoe 
from  the  commerce  of  the  (^mpany,  declared 
his  hostility  to  the  proposed  arrangements  for 
the  local  governments,  expressed  his  oonTiction 
that  no  influx  of  European  capital  into  India 
would  take  place,  and  concluded  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  upholding  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Company.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  lords, " 
said  his  grace,  "that  upon  the  basis  of  their 
authority  rests  the  sood  govemment  of  India." 

Some  dispute  to<^  plMe  as  to  the  intentions 
of  ministers  with  respect  to  the  continuance  of 
councils  at  the  suboroinate  presidencies.  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  assumed  that  they  were  to 
be  abolished.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
referrinff  to  the  bill  which  had  been  prepared, 
affirmed  that  they  were  to  be  retained.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  explanation,  said  that,  unless 
the  speech  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  had  been  strangely  misrepre- 
sented in  the  ordinary  Tebides  of  intelligence, 
he  had  deelared  it  to  be  the  intention  of  go- 
vernment to  dispense  with  the  subordinate 
councils.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  an- 
swer, said  that,  without  oonsulting  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  he  would  take  upon  hunself 
to  state  that  the  report  of  his  speech  must  be 
incorrect,  as  it  haa  always  been  intended  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  should  have  power  to 
appoint  members  of  council. 

This  statement,  however,  must  have  been 
made  under  misinformation.  The  intentions 
of  government  were  not  left  to  be  ascertained 
from  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  correctly  reported  or  not.  The  point 
at  issue  bad  been  the  subject  of  corresponaenoe 
between  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Court  of  Direotorsi,  the  Court  upholding  the 
continuance  of  councils  at  the  subonunate 
presidencies,  the  Board  opposing  it. 

After  a  replv  from  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe the  resolutions  were  carried. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Buckingham  protested  against  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  support 
of  bis  views.  Mr.  Hume  gave  a  amuified 
assent  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Whitmore  tooK  objec- 
tioos  to  several  parts  of  it.  Mr.  Maoaulay 
defended  both  its  principle  and  details.  Mr. 
Wynne  gave  a  synopsis  of  his  formerly  ex- 
pressed views.  Mr.  O'Connell  made  some 
remarks  on  the  landed  tenures  of  India.  Mr. 
Todd  found  &ult  with  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  while  Mr.  Robert  Wallace  expressed 
bis  belief  that  it  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Ewart  said  India  wanted  skill  more  than 
capital,  and  glanced  at  the  salt  and  opium  mono- 
polies. Mr.  Chas.  Grant  replied.  On  the  whole, 
the  debate  produced  little  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tions a^tated,  or  to  afiect  their  decision. 

On  the  12th,  after  some  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, the  House  went  into  committee  on 


the  bilL  Mr.  Hume  proposed  that  the  tenure 
of  the  Company  should  be  determinable  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Lyall  urged 
the  impossibility  of  sapposinff  that  the  Com-* 
pany  would  suspend  their  right  of  trading  for 
the  sake  of  having  their  diarter  renewed  for 
BO  short  a  term  as  ten  years.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost.  Some  discussion  took  place 
on  the  question  of  relinquishing  or  abolishing 
councils  in  the  subordinate  preridencies;  on 
the  oontroUinff  power  of  the  governor-general ; 
on  the  establishment  of  a  new  subordinate 
government  at  Agra ;  and  other  topics :  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  C.  F.  Russell  reoom- 
mended  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
government  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  a  sug- 
gestion which  was  noticed  with  approbation 
by  Sir  Robert  IngUs. 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  were  re- 
sumed on  the  15th.  After  much  discussion 
on  the  legislative  powers  proposed  to  be  in- 
trusted to  the  governor-general  in  counoily 
Mr.  Ctttlar  Fergusson  moved  an  amendment, 
exoeptine  the  local  limits  of  the  settlements  of 
Fort  WiUiam,  Madras,  and  Bombay  from  ita 
operation,  which  was  lost  On  the  16th  Mr. 
Fergusson  moved  another  amendment,  the 
e£feot  of  which  was  to  withdraw  any  discre- 
tionary power  as  to  the  existenoe  of  councihi 
at  Bengal,  Madnw,  and  Bombay,  and  to  make 
the  continuance  of  councils  imperative.  The 
amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Hume,  Sir 
Robert  loglis,  Mr.  Wynne,  Sir  Harry  Yemeyy 
Mr.  Charles  Maijoribanks,  Colonel  Evans,  and 
Lord  Ashley,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  Mr.  Kobert  Grant>  Mr.  Charies  Buller, 
and  Mr.  Strutt.  It  was  lost  on  a  division. 
An  amendment^  moved  by  Sir  Hany  Yemey, 
appointing  the  govemor-ffeneral  governor  of 
the  whole  province  of  Bengal,  with  two 
lieutenant-governors  to  carry  on  the  duties 
of  the  administration,  one  residing  at  Agra 
and  the  other  at  Calcutta^  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Buller  proposed  an  amendment,  excluding 
the  govemor-ffeneral  from  the  govemonhip 
of  any  particuUr  presidenoy,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Strutt  and  Mr.  Hume,  but  lost 
on  a  division.  On  the  17th  of  July  Mr.  Hume 
moved  that  a  clause  declaring  it  nnlawftil  for 
persons  to  reside  in  certain  parts  of  India 
without  license  should  be  omitted.  The 
amendment  was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  A 
clause  respecting  slavery  was  added,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  A  rather 
stormy  discussion  on  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  two  new  bishoprics  in  India  followed, 
and  after  two  divisions,  the  motion  that  the 
chairman  report  progress  was  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition. 

On  the  19th  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
was  resumed.  Mr.  O'Connell  pleaded  for  a 
Catholic  establishment  in  addition  to  a  Protest- 
ant one.  Mr.  Grant  took  a  conciliatory  tone, 
and  proposed  tiiat  Catholic  priests  should  be 

Sid.    Mr.  Wynne  approved  of  this  course, 
r.  Shiel  oppceed  the  nayment  of  any  reli- 
gious teachers.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
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r  (Loid  Ahhorp)  «id  govenuMni 
as  wiDmg  to  ■mrtioii  otfaar  divrcket  as  the 
Chmdi  of  Engbod ;  and  Mr.  O'Comiea  de- 
dand  luowelf  niiafied.  Sir  Bobert  IngUa 
aopported  tba  eaUliliahnmt  of  the  new 
liiBboprics ;  Mr.  Home  oppoaed  ii  altogether. 
Mr.  G.  Boiler  took  the  aame  oonrae ;  while 
M^or  Connning  Bnioe,  avowing  hinnetf  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Qiarcfa  of  Seotland,  en- 
treated  the  ministctB  to  perseYOO  in  canying 
the  cfamse,  which  he  believed  wonld  givegreat 
aatiifiMtion  in  the  conntay.  Mr.  Knch,  Sir 
Matthew  White  Bidley,  Lord  Moneth,  Sir 
John  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Cntkr  Fergo 
having  apoken  in  favoor  d  the  daoae,  and 
Mr.  ODwjer,  Mr.  Bothyen,  Mr.  Halcombe, 
and  Mr.  6.  F.  Toong  against  it,  a  divison 
took  place,  and  the  ^nae  was  canried.  Hie 
^nrioos  daosas  rskting  to  theallowanoes  of 
the  new  biahops  gave  rise  to  some  discnsnon, 
as  did  also  the  prafvions  relating  to  the  edn< 
catioa  of  civil  servants  at  Haileyboryt  and  the 
mode  of  aelecting  them.  On  the  ktter  point 
Mr.  Wynne  toc^  the  opportnnitj  of  repub- 
lishing the  opinions  which  he  had  so  often 
advaiMed,  in  fitvonr  of  distribnting  writenhips 
by  oompetitioa  among  candidates  in  the  oni- 
▼eisities  and  pablio  schools.  To  the  minis- 
terial plan,  by  which  candidates  were  to  be 
nominated  in  a  firar-fold  proportion  to  the 
number  of  appointmenta^  and  the  reqoisito 
number  selectod  for  Haileyboiy  from  among 
them,  Mr.  Lyall  took  a  veiy  powOTJfol  objec- 
tion, that  it  made  the  conduct  of  the  boy, 
instead  of  the  man,  the  rule  of  promotion. 
An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Humei,  reducing 
the  alaiy  of  the  governor-general,  was  lost^ 
and  an  additional  clause^  moved  by  Colonel 
Leith  Hay,  making  it  imperative  to  retain  at 
each  presideM^  two  dernjmen  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  whidi  was  opposed  by  lir.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Wsrbnrton,  was  carried  on  adivision. 

The  report  being  brought  up  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  Mr.  Wilbraham  (member  lor  Cheshiie) 
submitted  a  motion  in  fitvour  of  aboliihing  the 
salt  monopoly,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bwart  (member  for  liverpool).  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham and  Mr.  Hume  supported  the  views  of 
those  gentlemen.  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Cutlar 
Ferguswm  craved  time  for  the  terminatiim  of 
the  monopoly.  The  motion  was  not  prceiod 
to  a  divinon.  Mr.  C.  Bulkr  moved  an 
amendment^  reducing  the  period  of  attendance 
«t  the  college  at  Haueybnry,  which  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  Mr.  Hume  renewed  his  motion 
for  a  cLanse  to  admit  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Company's  ffovemment  after  the  ez|nntion  of 
ten  years,  which  was  lost. 

On  the  26th  of  July  a  general  Court  of 
Proprietors  was  held,  and  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  biU  agreed 
upon.  The  petitioners  complained  of  the 
want  of  any  provision  for  reporting  to  parlia- 
ment cases  where  the  Board  of  C^trol  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  might  finally  di^r, — 
of  the  increase  given  to  the  power  of  the 
governor-general,  and  the  diminntion  of  tbftt 


g0fveniBeBt%~4if  the 
of  a  fiMUth  pnndeney  for  the 
north-western  provinces,— of  the  propoaal  to 
withdraw  cooniBils  from  the  goveanment  of 
Madiaa  and  Bombay,— of  the  increase  of 
ezpense  whidi  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
creation  of  new  oflfioes^ — and  of  the  letenticn 
of  the  college  at  Haileybury.  Hie  petition 
was  presented  the  same  evening  by  Mr.  Cutlar 
Feq;;usson,  who  moved  that  the  petitiooets  be 
heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Houae  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  The  moti<m  was 
seconded  by  ifi*.  Home,  supported  by  Mr. 
Wi]kes»  Mr.  Budungham,  and  Sir  Bidiaid 
Vivian ;  oppoaed  by  Mr.  Bobert  Gran^  Mr. 
Macanhy,  and  the  Solidtor-genenl,  and  lost 
on  a  division  by  a  hundred  to  thvty-thrse. 
It  was  objected,  that  the  petitioners  oogkt  to 
have  oome  sooner.  To  this  Mr.  Fergnssou 
answered,  that  they  had  not  the  opportunity ; 
that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  could  not  be 
summoned  without  giviiu^  sev  wal  days'  notice^ 
and  that  the  Court  of  Birectors  had  deUyed 
calling  them  together,  in  expectation  of  re- 
cMving  communications  from  the  president  of 
the  BoBid  of  Commissionflff%  whicA,  however, 
he  had  not  thought  fit  to  give. 

This  refiisal  of  a  hearing  to  the  F.aet-Tndia 
Company,  who  were  about  to  be  derived  of 
privileges  and  power,  the  growth  of  centuries^ 
was  ^Slowed  by  a  desultory  debate,  each 
member  selecting  for  his  topic  any  point  of 
Indian  policy  on  whidi  it  suited  him  to  ezpa- 
tiato.  Mr.  Buckingham  declaimed  against 
the  limited  right  of  settiement,  and  the 
church  establishment;  Mr.  Wynne  gave 
uttoranoe  to  his  oft-repeated  wish  to  rednee 
the  number  of  direetors ;  Mr.  Poolett  Thom- 
son defended  the  burdensome  snd  unequal 
duties  imposed  in  this  country  on  Indian  pro- 
ductions. Sevwal  other  members  speculated 
on  futurity ;  after  which  Mr.  Grant  made  a 
short  and  very  nnneccanaiy  reply,  seeing  that 
the  fiite  of  the  bill  was  as  oertain  as  though  it 
had  become  law.  It  was  read  a  third  tims^ 
when  Mr.  Wynne  moved,  1^  way  of  rider,  a 
embodying  one  of  his  fiivourito  views 
as  to  patronage,  by  setting  aads  a  eettain 
number  of  militaiy  appointments,  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  sons  of  officenL  Tbe  dense 
negatived  without  a  division.  Mr.  Shiel, 
who  had  previously  oontended  that  no  form  of 
Christianitir  should  be  supported  in  India^ 
then  moved  a  daose  lor  extending  support  to 
the  Boman  Oatholks  Church  "and  others 
differing"  from  the  established  ehurohes  of 
Bngland  and  Scotland ;  but^  on  a  nromise 
from  Mr.  Grant  to  add  to  a  future  dause  a 
proviso,  leaving  the  governor-general  at  liberty 
to  grant  sums  of  money  to  any  sect  or  cooif 
munity  of  Christians^  Mr.  Shiel  withdrew  his 
daose.  Sir  BichMd  Yivian  then  proposed  a 
clause  restraining  the  governor-general  in 
council  from  making  laws  affiecting  the  inhaf 
bitants  of  the  presidendea^  without  registra- 
tion in  the  European  courts.  It  was  lost; 
when  Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguswrn  moved  the  omia- 
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BioQ  of  the  clause  yesiiiig  the  goyeniinenta  of 
the  presidenoieB  in  &  governor,  irrespectiTe 
of  a  council.  Tbia  motion  was  preeaed  to  a 
division,  and  the  retention  of  the  clause 
carried.  After  various  additions,  which 
ezdted  little  or  no  discussion,  Mr.  Grant 
proposed  his  proviso  (promised  to  Mr.  Shiel), 
allowing  the  goyemor-general  in  council,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  grant 
money  to  societies  of  Christians  not  belonging 
to  either  of  the  established  churches  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  who  said  he  felt 
bound  to  the  course  he  was  adopting,  by  a 
sense  of  his  duty  as  an  elder  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr. 
Plumtree  agreed  in  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Johnstone;  but,  on  a  division,  the  proviso 
WM  adopted  by  a  great  majority.  Mr.  Wynne 
moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  candidates 
for  writerships  passing  through  Haileybury, 
Mr.  Lyall  took  occasion  to  avow  his  convic- 
tion that  the  four-fold  plan  of  nomination 
could  never  be  brought  into  effect.  Several 
members  attacked  the  college:  its  solitary 
defender  was  Mr.  Bobert  Grant,  but  the 
amendment  was  lost.  The  bill  then  passed 
the  Commons.  On  the  29th  of  July  it  was 
read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords,  and  again  on 
the  2nd  of  August  tub  nientio. 

A  general  C^urt  of  Proprietors  of  the  East- 
India  Company  had  been  held  on  the  81st  of 
July,  when  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
similar  to  that  presented  to  the  Commons, 
was  agreed  upon.  This  petition  was  presented 
on  the  2nd  of  August  by  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
buTy,  who  proposed  to  move  that  the  peti- 
tioners be  heard  by  counsel,  if  not  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  the  House ;  but  as  some  peers 
opposed  this  proceeding,  and  none  supported 
it,  the  noble  earl  took  for  granted  that  his 
intended  motion  was  contrair  to  the  sense  of 
the  House,  and  abstained  m>m  making  it. 
The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  moved  the 
committal  of  the  bill  without  a  single  remark, 
alleging  that»  as  Lord  EUenborough  intended 
to  move  an  amendment,  he  reserved  his  obser- 
vations to  a  future  period  of  the  debate.  Lord 
EUenborough  thereupon  claimed  a  right  of 
reply,  if  he  should  deem  it  necessary,  which 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  instantly  conceded. 
It  was  certainly  a  novel  mode  of  proceeding, 
to  allot  the  opening  and  reply  in  a  discussion 
on  a  ministerial  bill  to  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Lord  EUenborough,  to  whose  care  a 
biU,  brought  in  by  his  opponents,  was  thus 
suddenly  surrendered,  then  moved,  "that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  omit  all 
such  clauses  in  the  bUl  as  relate  to  alterations 
in  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  presidencies  of  India." 
The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  made  some  obser- 
yations  in  defence  of  the  ministerial  measure. 
The  duke  of  WeUington  followed,  arfi:uing 
against  the  total  discontinuance  of  trade  by 
the  Company,  and  pointing  out  some  diflScul- 


ties  in  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ments of  India.  Lord  EUenborough's  amend- 
ment  was  lost,  and  the  House  then  went  into 
committee  on  the  biU.  Various  clauses  were 
despatched  with  great  rapidity.  On  the  7th 
of  August  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  biU 
were  proceeded  through  with  equal  celerity. 
Those  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
subordinate  presidencies  were  omitted  on  the 
motion  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
others  substituted,  enacting  that  each  presi- 
dency should  have  a  governor  and  council, 
but  subjecting  the  appointment  of  a  council  to 
be  revoked,  suspended,  or  modified  by  the 
home  authorities.  On  the  8th,  the  amend- 
ments were  reported,  and  on  the  9  th,  after 
some  discussion  on  the  daims  of  various 
classes  of  creditors  whose  interests  might  be 
affected,  the  report  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Some  amendments  of  a  financial  cha- 
racter were  moved  and  negatived;  after  which 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  moyed  that  the 
fifth  member  of  the  council  of  India^  who 
was  to  be  a  person  not  in  the  service  of  the 
East -India  Company,  should  be  excluded 
from  sitting  or  voting,  except  when  making 
laws  or  regulations,  which  was  agreed  to; 
as  was  also  a  modification  of  the  danse 
respecting  slayery,  submitted  by  the  same 
nobleman. 

The  &te  of  the  bUl  and  of  the  Company  in 
connection  with  the  government  of  India  was 
now  approaching  to  a  crisis.  A  general  court 
was  summoned  for  the  18th  of  August  by  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman,  at  the  request 
of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. On  the  previous  day  a  Court  of 
Directors  was  hdd,  when  a  motion  was  sub- 
mitted (it  is  presumed  from  the  chair), 
declining  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of 
the  biU  by  the  proprietors,  and  refiurring  the 
question  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  that 
body.  An  amendment  was  moved,  which, 
while  lamenting  the  cessation  of  the  Com- 
pany's trade^ — disapproving  of  the  increased 
power  of  the  Board, — reg^tting  the  refusal 
of  parliament  to  provide  a  rule  of  publicity, — 
and  avowing  apprehension  as  to  the  efifects  of 
the  intended  changes  of  the  finances  ofIndi% 
— ^yet,  in  the  conviction  that  the  powers  of  the 
Board  would  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  the  Company  as  a 
body  acting  intermediately  between  the  king's 
goyemment  and  the  government  of  India, 
which  independence  all  parties  had  admitted 
it  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  maintain,--* 
and  in  the  beUef  that  parliament  would  inter- 
fere for  the  reUef  of  financial  difficulties,  if 
any  should  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
changes,  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  pro- 
prietors to  consent  to  place  their  trade  in 
abeyance,  in  order  to  undertake  the  exercise 
of  the  goyemment  of  India  for  twenty  yeara^ 
under  the  conditions  and  arrangements  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the 
chairman  and  deputy  (Mr.  MaijoribanksandMr. 
Wigram)  immediately  detivered  in  a  dissent. 
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At  the  g«nerftl  court  on  the  18th  TariovB 
papers  were  read — the  minatee  of  the  Goart 
of  Directors  held  the  previous  day  ;  the  dis- 
aent  of  the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman ; 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Tucker,  stating  some  ob- 
jections to  the  bill,  but  recommending  that, 
with  all  its  defects,  it  should  be  accepted ;  a 
paper  signed  by  Mr.  Thomhill,  concurring 
with  Mr.  Tucker,  both  in  his  objections  and 
recommendation,  and  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
Astell  and  thirteen  other  directors.  A  motion 
was  then  made,  similar  in  spirit  to  the  amend- 
ment carried  on  the  preceding  day  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  disapproving  the  change 
but  accepting  the  government  of  India  under 
the  bill.  An  amendment  was  submitted  de- 
clining to  accept  the  bill,  and  condemning  its 
provisions,  as  well  on  financial  grounds  as  on 
that  of  placing  despotic  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor-general  "over  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  British  subjects,  over  every  authority 
in  India,  not  excepting  his  m^esty's  courts 
of  justice."  The  amendment  was  lost.  A 
ballot  having  been  demanded  on  the  main 
question,  it  took  place  on  the  16th,  when  the 
ori^al  motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  On  the  same  erening  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  positively  refusing  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  upon  its  merits. 
The  formal  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass  was 
postponed  until  the  19th,  when  it  was  made 
and  carried  without  remark.  l%e  Lords' 
amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  history  of  the  East-India  Company 
firom  its  commencement  has  been  extraordi- 
naiy  ;  and  the  suspension  of  its  commerce,  the 
sole  purpose  fbr  which  it  was  formed,  is  not 
the  least  extraordinary  part  of  that  history. 
There  was  some  plausibitity  in  the  principal 
objection  taken  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Company's  toade  with  India,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  merchant  and  sovereiffn  were  incom- 
patible ;  but  that  objection  did  not  apply  to 
Its  trade  with  China,  the  sacrifice  of  which 
was  a  tribute  to  ignorant  and  interested 
oUunour.  The  Company's  exdosive  privileges 
were  eminently  useful  in  extending  and  main- 
taining our  commercial  relations  with  a  coun- 
try with  which  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
intercourse  at  all,  and  those  privileges  were 
so  carefully  guarded  that  they  oonld  not  be 
abused.  No  impartial  person,  whatever  his 
opinions  on  freedom  of  trade,  can  read  the 
evidence  on  the  China  trade  given  before  the 
parliamentary  committees,  wiuiout  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  Company's  exclusive  rights 
ought  to  have  been  mamtalned,  with  such 


modifications  as  might  have  snffieed  to  place 
British  subjects  on  an  equality  with  foreigners. 
Grovemment  determined  otherwise,  and  the 
reproach  of  having  thus  determined  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  party  which  happened  to  be 
then  in  power :  Whig  and  Tory  were  alike 
ready  to  surrender  the  China  trade  of  the 
Company  to  those  who  clamoured  for  its  de- 
stroction.  The  chief,  if  not  the  onlv,  differ- 
ence appears  to  have  been,  that  the  latter 
party  would  have  allowed  the  Company  to 
share  in  the  trade  (as  in  the  case  of  opening 
the  trade  with  India),  while  the  former  in- 
sisted on  their  abandoning  trade  altogether. 
No  rights,  however  well  established, — ^no  in- 
terests, however  important,  are  safe,  where 
statesmen,  abandoning  their  true  position,  are 
content  to  follow,  instead  of  leading,  public 
opinion. 

Next  to  the  abolition  of  the  Company's 
right  of  exclusive  trade  with  China^  the  most 
objectionable  parts  of  the  new  measure  appear 
to  be  the  refusal  of  the  rule  of  publicity,  and 
the  transfer  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  power 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  subordinate  govern- 
ments to  that  of  the  ffovemor-general.  As  to 
the  first,  it  is  certain  that  Irath  individuals 
and  bodies  of  men  may  conscientiously  differ, 
and  that  their  differences  may  be  irreconcilable ; 
but  in  such  oases  no  ground  for  concealment 
seems  to  exist  Neither  party  need  feel  shame 
in  avowing  opinions  which  are  the  result  of 
honest  conviction.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
it  cannot  but  excite  surprise  that  it  should 
have  been  deemed  either  necessary  or  prudent 
to  concentrate  nearly  all  power  in  the  chief 
government.  The  motives  to  this  transfer 
were  never  adequately  explained. 

Of  the  other  changes  of  the  Act  of  183S 
little  need  be  said.  Some  of  those  proposed 
have  not  been  carried  into  effBCt.  The  snb- 
ordinate  nrssidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
have  not  been  deprived  of  their  coundLs,  and 
the  erection  of  the  new  presidency  of  Agra 
has  been  suspended  by  the  same  authority 
which  decreed  its  creation. 

That  the  Company  agreed  to  accept  the 
important  trusty  under  conditions  to  which 
strong  objections  were  entertained,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  of  the  directors,  headed  by  some 
whose  experience,  sound  judgment,  and  high 
character  were  eminently  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  their  views,  and  give  weight  to 
their  advice.  Happily,  this  advice  was  suc- 
cessfbl,  and  India  has  had  hitherto  to  boast  of 
being  incomparably  the  best  governed  of  the 
dependent  poasessions  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  East-India 
Company  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
which  took  place  in  1883,  would  have  been 
followed  by  at  least  some  brief  period  of 
repose ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  Early  in 
1834,  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
was  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  Court  of  Directors, 
"nnder  the  Act  of  1793,  to  transmit  certain 
despatches  to  the  East  Indies,  they  having 
been  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Board"  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  afiairs  of  India.  These 
despatches  related  to  the  claims  made  upon 
the  king  of  Oude  on  the  part  of  some  of  those 
unprincipled  plunderers  with  whom  India 
abounds,  and  who  hover  over  misgoverned 
native  states  with  the  instinct  under  which 
birds  of  prey  follow  the  march  of  armies.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  modem  history  of 
India^  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  state  that 
Oude,  like  A  root  and  Tanjore,  affi>rded  an 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  arts  of  these 
persons.  Though  nominally  subjected  to  a 
regular  government,  its  state  was  actually  that 
of  anarchy.  Its  princes  were  generally  needy, 
and  its  people  always  oppressed.  The  vizier, 
Asoph-ul-Dowlah,  hke  his  brethren  around 
him,  was  frecjjuently  in  want  of  money  to  afford 
him  the  contmued  means  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tion or  ostentatious  display,  and,  like  them,  he 
was  beset  by  hordes  of  rapacious  men,  anxious 
to  minister  to  his  necessities,  with  a  view  to 
enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  alike  of 
the  prince  and  his  subjects.  The  embarrassed 
vizier  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  ft-iendly 
usurers,  and  dispensed  his  bonds,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  receipt,  with  truly  oriental 
munificence.  Had  these  securities  been  satis- 
fied in  due  course,  the  vizier  would  have  set 
an  example  altogether  new  in  India.  He  did 
not  thus  violate  the  principles  upon  which 
Eastern  rulers  ordinarily  administer  their 
pecuniary  affiiirs.  All  experience  warrants 
the  assertion  that  his  creditors  never  could 
have  expected  that  their  claims  should  have 
been  satisfied  punctually,  and  to  their  full 
extent ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  quite  cer- 
tain that,  had  the  vizier  thus  agreeably  ex- 
ceeded their  expectations,  he  would  not  less 
have  exceeded  the  measure  of  justice.  Whether 
or  not  any  of  the  alleged  debts  were  altogether 
iabricat-ed  (as  was  certainly  the  <»3e  in  the 


Camatio  and  Tanjore  claims),  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  demands  which  in  their  origin 
might  have  some  colour  of  justice,  were,  by 
those  processes  with  which  Indian  usurers  are 
so  well  acquainted,  swelled  to  an  amount  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at 
the  vast  mass  of  rank  vegetation  springing 
from  so  inconsiderable  a  seed.  Some  of  those 
processes  are  intimated  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  the  British  resident  at 
Lucknow,  in  the  year  1796,  a  period  when 
these  debts  were  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

**  The  ruinous  system  of  borrowing  appears 
more  and  more  daily  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  general  decline  of  this  government.  The 
debt  has  increased  annually  by  uniting  prin- 
cipal and  interest^  at  thirty-six  per  cent,  into 
new  bonds,  to  which  have  been  added  new 
loans  at  twelve  months,  and  some  at  shorter 
periods;  bills  bearing  discount,  tendered  in 
place  of  ready  money  for  tuncahs  on  the 
aumils,  who  again  charge  interest  on  the 
State  for  anticipation  on  their  kists,  while 
the  actual  appropriation  of  the  revenues  has 
been  involved  in  the  mysterious  intricacies  of 
false  intercourse  with  the  aumils'  tvneahs 
debts,  and  separate  allowances  for  purposes  as 
confused  as  tne  general  system  of  government 
has  been." 

The  vizier,  after  a  time,  made  an  attempt  to 
relieve  himself  from  his  complicated  embar- 
rassments by  recourse  to  a  mode  not  unusual 
with  Eastern  princes:  he  proposed  to  com- 
pound with  his  creditors,  whom  he  divided 
into  classes.  The  division,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  guided  by  no  principle  having 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  debts,  or  to  any 
other  point  which  might  be  supposed  to  give 
reasonable  sanction  to  such  an  arrangement. 
The  claims  were  all  tainted  by  extortion. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  fraudulent 
altogether,  and  others  exaggerated  by  fraud ; 
but  these  considerations  seem  to  have  had  no 
influence  with  the  vizier  or  his  advisers,  and 
the  distribution  which  they  made  regarded  not 
the  character  of  the  claims ;  it  was  governed 
by  the  birth-place  of  the  parties  preferrinir 
them,  and,  it  may  be  inferred,  was  adopted 
with  the  intention  of  paying  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  any  case.  The  claimants  were  divided 
into  Europeans  and  natives :  to  the  former 
class  was  offered  one  rate  of  composition,  to 
the  latter  another,  more  fiivourable  to  the 
2  L 
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prince,  and  oonseqnently  less  advantageous  to 
the  oraditor.  AniODg  the  natiTO  c&iinaDtB 
were  eertain  hankera,  who  refiued  the  redaoed 
diTidend  tendered  to  them,  cUlmiog  to  be 
placed  on  an  equality  wiUi  the  Earopeui 
creditors  of  the  -vizier,  and  adhered  to  their 
reftual.  The  consequence  of  their  pertinacity 
M-as,  that  they  obtained  nothing,  and  it  was 
the  protracted  wrongs  of  these  unhappy  usurers 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  yeazs, 
appealed  so  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of 
one  branch  of  the  home  government,  as  to 
induce  that  authotity  to  resort  to  the  Conri 
of  King's  Bench  for  the  means  of  coercing  the 
other. 

Asoph-ul-Dowlah  died  in  1797,  the  year 
after  the  composition  with  his  creditors  was 
effected.  To  the  temporary  reign  of  his  sup- 
poeed  son,  Yizier  Ali,  succeeded  that  of  Saadut 
AH,  the  brother  of  Asoph-ul-Dowlah,  and, 
from  the  definitiye  treaty  concluded  with  this 
prince,  any  recognition  of  his  obligation  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  his  predecessor  was 
scrupulously  excluded.  In  the  preliminary 
engagement  there  was  a  provision  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  "just  debts"  of  the  former 
vizier;  and,  if  the  claims  of  the  usurious 
bankers  could  have  been  regarded  as  fidling 
within  the  category,  they  might  have  benefited 
by  the  stipulation^  had  it  been  upheld.  But 
in  framing  the  definitive  treaty  this  provision 
was  omitted,  and  the  following  reason  was 
assigned  by  the  goyemor-general  for  its  disap- 
pearance : — "The  obligation  contracted  by  the 
nabob,  for  the  payment  of  the  just  debts  of  his 
predecessor,  is  altogether  omitted,  not  only  as 
contrary  to  that  principle  of  non-interferenoe 
in  the  claims  of  individuals  which  this  govern- 
ment has  invariably  adopted,  but  from  the 
consideration  that  the  stipulation  would  in- 
Tolve  us  in  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the 
justice  of  all  claims,  and  constitute  the  Com- 
pany, in  some  measure,  a  guarantee  for  pro- 
curing the  liquidation  of  them,  which  would 
be  attended  with  very  serious  embarrassment." 
The  banken  who  had  rejected  the  terms  of 
composition  accepted  by  other  native  cre- 
ditors, were  thus  left,  and  properly  left»  to 
their  own  unassisted  means  of  inducing  a 
prince,  whose  master-passion  was  avarice,  to 
pay  debts  contracted  bv  another.  Their  suc- 
cess was  such  as,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  been  expected,  and,  probably,  such 
as  they  deserved.  The  precise  particulars  of 
their  claims  are  incapable  of  being  investi- 
gated, but  it  is  notorious  that  the  debt,  how- 
ever contracted  originally,  had  been  enor- 
mously swelled  by  charges  for  interest.  The 
precise  rate  of  interest  seems  in  some  measure 
uncertain,  but  it  was  not  less  than  twenty-four 
percent,  per  annum,  and  probably  was  as  high 
as  thirty-six  per  cent. ;  and  a  claim  thus  made 
up  would  admit  of  yery  considerable  reduction 
before  thoee  who  urged  it  could  be  subjected 
to  any  actual  loss,  llie  claimants  had  rejected 
a  composition  which  others  had  accepted — 
they  hoped  to  obtain  something  more,  and 


they  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  any- 
thing. 

But  the  bankers  and  their  representatives 
were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  their  claim, 
however  slight  the  chance  of  enfordng  it.  In 
addition  to  the  applications  made  to  the 
government  of  Oude,  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed were  sufficiently  numerous  and  urgent, 
they  submitted,  through  a  course  of  years,  a 
series  of  appeaJs  to  t^e  British  authorities, 
varying  in  their  tone  as  in  the  mode  in  wbidi 
they  were  preferred.  These  were  prosecuted 
through  an  avowed  agent,  who  manifested  a 
degree  of  zeal  and  pertinacity  which,  if  he 
were  nothing  more  than  an  agent^  may  be 
r^iarded  as  singular,  if  not  unprecedented. 
He  filed  a  bill  in  equity  against  the  Company, 
buty  in  little  more  than  a  month,  applied  for 
an  order  for  its  dismissal.  He  transmitted 
memorials  and  addressed  letters  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  at  one  time  praying  that  they 
would  appoint  an  early  period  for  the  satis- 
fiustion  and  discharge  of  the  claim  of  his  con- 
stituents— principal  and  interest^  the  latter 
accumulated  at  the  rates  already  mentioned ; 
at  another  time,  more  modestly,  imploring 
that  the  Court  would  transmit  instructions  to 
the  government  of  Fort  William  to  compel 
immediate  payment  by  the  vizier ;  and,  sub- 
sequently, asking,  with  a  further  advance  in 
moderation,  that  the  Court  would  record  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  claims,  and 
direct  the  local  government  to  enter  into 
n^otiation  with  the  vizier  on  the  subject. 
But  the  Court  were  inexorable ;  they  neither 
paid  the  alleged  debt,  nor  interposed  to  assist 
the  claimants  in  recovering  it.  In  Bengal  the 
indefittigable  money-lenders  were  rather  more 
fortunate.  During  the  administration  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings,  an  application  for  the 
interference  of  government  on  their  behalf  was 
met  by  a  declaration  that  the  case  was  not  one 
which  could  receive  the  formal  support  of  the 
British  authorities,  but  that,  notwithstanding, 
the  resident  should  be  instructed  to  state  the 
claim  to  the  vizier,  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Bengal  government  thereon.  The  resident 
accordingly  was  thus  instructed;  he  did, 
thereupon,  state  the  daim  and  the  opinion, 
and  recommended  that  the  former  should  be 
placed  in  a  train  of  adjustment ;  but  the  re- 
commendation was  not  of  a  character  to  win 
the  fiivour  of  the  prince  then  reigning,  who 
was  the  nephew  of  the  man  by  whom  the 
debts  were  alleged  to  have  been  contracted. 
The  vizier's  reply  was  unacceptable  to  the 
claimants,  but  it  was  at  least  distinct  and 
open:  he  declared  that  he  had  neither  in- 
formation nor  concern  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject. And  this  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
interference  of  the  government  of  Bengal. 
On  being  apprised  of  the  application  and  the 
answer,  the  Court  of  Directors  forbade  any 
further  attempts  of  the  like  nature  being 
made  at  the  instance  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
parties  whatever.  During  the  period  which 
intervened  between  Uie  &ilure  of  the  applica- 
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tion  to  the  vizier,  under  the  administration  of 
the  marquis  of  Hastings^  and  the  adoption  of 
the  claim  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affiiirs  of  India,  the  agent  of  the  claimants 
made  several  abortive  attempts  to  advance 
the  cause  of  his  clients,  sometimes  by  applica- 
tions to  parliament,  sometimes  to  the  Court  of 
Direcfcors.  These  afford  the  only  additional 
incidents  belonging  to  the  public  history  of 
the  affiiir.  There  was,  indeed,  a  succession  of 
private  intrigues  scattered  over  nearly  twenty 
years,  all  directed  to  abet  the  designs  of  the 
indefatigable  usurers  upon  the  finances  of 
Oude.  Some  of  these  rest  on  evidence  which 
history  cannot  receive ;  and  the  precise  means 
by  which  the  claim,  after  repeated  rejections, 
found  favour  at  the  Board,  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily traced.  This  was,  indeed,  a  period 
when  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  were 
desirous  of  preying  upon  the  people  of  India 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Only  two  years  before, 
a  bill  had  been  successfully  passed  through 
parliament  to  satisfy  the  ever-memorable 
claims  of  the  creditor  of  the  zemindar  of 
Noozeed.  The  next  year  was  signalized  by 
an  application  for  a  mandamus  requiring  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  send  out  a  despatch  to 
aid  the  demands  of  the  firm  of  Palmer  and  Co. 
on  the  nizam  ;  and  now  a  simikr  measure 
was  taken  with  regard  to  claims  equally  re- 
putable with  those  which  were  the  objects  of 
parliamentary  and  ministerial  favour  in  the 
previous  instanoes.  A  rule  in  the  Court  of 
Icing's  Bench  was  obtained  by  the  attorney- 
general  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  but  before  the 
time  arrived  for  showing  cause  against  it,  the 
views  of  the  Board  had,  from  some  motive, 
undergone  a  change,  and  the  threatened  mea- 
sure was  suffered  to  drop.  The  firmness 
manifested  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  without 
doubt,  led  to  this  result ;  the  utter  rottenness 
of  the  ground  upon  which  their  opponents 
stood  rendering  them  unwilling  to  risk  further 
contest  with  those  who  had  a  good  cause,  and 
the  courage  to  maintain  it.  Six  directors 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Court,  avowing  their 
determination  not  to  affix  their  signature, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  the  objectionable 
despatch.  The  deputy-chairman  took  the 
same  course.  He  remarked:  "I  am  quite 
aware  that  I  am  called  upon  to  act  minis- 
terially only,  in  signing  the  despatch  of  the 
Board ;  but  there  are  cases  where  I  cannot  act 
even  ministerially.  There  are  obligations 
superior  to  that  of  yielding  obedience  to  a 
mandamus,  and  there  are  acta  which  cannot 
be  performed  without  a  violation  of  those 
principles  on  which  all  law  is  founded."  The 
chairman,  though  he  did  not  refuse  to  sign  the 
despatch,  stated,  with  great  force  and  dis- 
tinctness, his  utter  disapproval  of  its  object, 
declaring,  "sooner  than  be  responsible  for 
this  draft,  I  would  resign  my  seat."  "Every 
director,"  he  subsequently  observed,  ** » 
bound  to  support  the  Company  by  his  best 
advice,  counsel,  and  assistance.  I  acquit 
myself  of  that  obligation,  upon  this  occasion. 


by  the  counsel  I  have  given,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  give,  that  the  (S>urt  should  use  every 
legal  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  this  most  objectionable  de- 
spatch." Five  other  directors  recorded  their 
concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  chairman. 
The  patrons  of  the  usuriouB  creditors  of  the 
Vizier  Asoph-ul-Dowlah  found  their  deter- 
mination fiiil  at  the  last  moment,  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  were  not  moved  to  make 
the  rule  granted  absolute.  But  the  attempt 
to  compel  the  Court  of  Directors  to  aid,  by 
their  authority,  the  unrighteous  cause  was 
too  extraordinary,  and  had  been  too  public,  to 
escape  animadversion  in  parliament.  Lord 
EUenborouffh  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  subject ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  April  (the  rule  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  having  previously  been  dischaiged),  be 
inquired  whether  the  Board  intended  to  per- 
severe. Earl  Grey  answered,  that  he  believed 
it  was  not  intended  to  proceed  further.  Lord 
EUenborough,  thereupon,  put  this  further 
question  —  Upon  what  ffround  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Board  had  been  taken  t  The 
premier  naively  answered,  that  he  did  notknow. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  then  interposed,  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  said,  "  Events 
have  taken  pbkoe  which  have  quite  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  in  question,  and  have  taken 
away  the  whole  grounds  of  the  case  upon 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Control 
were  founded."  But  his  lordship  did  not 
state  what  those  grounds  were,  nor  what  were 
the  events  which  had  taken  them  away.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  Lord  EUenborough  submitted 
his  notice,  which  was  for  papers  connected 
with  the  subject.  His  lordship,  in  introdudng 
it^  stated  his  reason  to  be  the  desire  of  pre- 
venting a  mischievoua  measure,  the  attempt 
to  carry  which  in  one  way  had  been  frustrated 
from  being  effected  in  another.  He  adverted 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  Oude,  which  he 
alleged  must  have  been  known  to  the  Board, 
and  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  inexpediency  of 
selecting  such  a  time  for  pressing  the  claims  in 
question.  He  inquired  how  the  claims  were 
to  be  pressed — whether  by  representation 
only,  or  whether,  if  necessary,  resort  was  to 
be  had  to  force ;  and  he  argued  that  the 
former  course  would  be  vain  and  fruitless, 
while  the  ktter  was  forbidden  alike  by  kw 
and  policy.  After  discussing  at  some  length 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  claims,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  agent  of  the  claimants, 
whom  he  represented  as  more  than  an  aeent^ 
it  being  generally  believed — ^indeed,  his  lord- 
ship said,  "  notorious,  that  he  purchased  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  private  claim  of  the  party 
in  whoee  name  he  has  appeared."  This  pur- 
chase, he  contended,  was  unlawful  by  the 
3»irit  and  letter  of  the  statute  prohibiting 
ritish  subjects  from  beiuff  concerned  in 
loans  to  native  princes;  "therefore,"  added 
his  lordship,  "  I  say  on  that  ground^  as  well 
as  the  other  first  mentioned  by  me,  that  the 
letter  forwarded  by  the  Board  of  Control  to 
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the  Camtt  of  Pirecftan  ma  i:3eg;al  ktter.  ty  tibe  opcrati—  of  tibe  hw,  tibe  ■imbih  eo>- 
lt«Mmfrf«voradaia«Lk&«wcsuic2T  tcBpfaiedkgrt^  Bovd.    Lord  PInfai,  the 
raid  hw  ike  Em^bA  to«— it  m  m  frrav  <rf  I>ard  f^iTi?lT  of  Irefa*!,   M|ii»ctal  the 
M  mlmaoal  vb4  daoBed  17  virtae  of  ksTiar  Tim  of  tke  Lord  CkaeeOar  of  K^^  ud 
prriiiiy^  tke  bood,  vlddk  p«rc^Me  «:m  a  t^   dthaie  «M  tanusBtcd  by  a  ic^  froa 
SMicMcaaoor,  »d  h  dinefad  t^  doias  of  Lord  ElknlMm^  ia  tke  covne  of  vUcA  be 
thai  wLJch  C0ald  Ml  be  done  viUkoeH  «ib^  wed  bagwiee  k^gbfylwdsiiieyof  tbeOamtcl 
jiiiiuft  ill  ilif  proiltire  irf  1  t^^a-— ->^— -  *^^  ni— ^•^m     TWwnriia  mee  cried;  totto 
fvrcraor-^eBsnl  of  Indsa^     Under  these  cir-  was  a  pant  of  fitde  mMMBlk  tbe  object  of 
fmiwtiffre,  I  am  Mt  aarpriKd  tkai  tibe  rale  briagnf  it  fomvd  bei^^  to  abtaia  a  fubfie 
'  for  the  ■aadsaw  bae  beea  diadaf^ed.     I  aai  <fi— eoa  of  the  ifFeHM 
pericctJy  aitirffd  iikat  the  Cooit  of  KJik^*«       It  «m  aot  to  be  eqwctod  thai  the  eztnr 
Beach  eoold  aot  have  giaoted  the  flMadannxft.  ordiaaiy  |MwaudIjiga  of  the  Boaid  of  Com- 
vpoa  theae  htU  hang  ande  knowa  to  the  miaaooen  fcr  the  Affuis  of  lat&a  vooU  pea 
jodgcs  of  that  eooft.     Bat  laore  than  that,  I  witLoct  aotiee  ia  that  ■tiably  vbkh  bu 
am  qoite  coaviaeed  thai  wbca  aU  theae  poiata  beea  toaKd  the  paad  iaqaear  of  Bajghal 
•booid  hate  beea  hroogbt  before  the  noble  Aeeordinrlj,  oa  the  Sth  of  Ifay,  Mr.  Hcni«e, 
cari  at  the  bead  of  bk  Majeety'i  gorenunent,  ia  the  Houe  of  CoMaoHt,  moved  fcr  iom 
be  woaLd  bare  agreed  with  bm,  thai  to  send  papen  coaarrtfd  with  the  sabiect,  aad  the 
thai  letter  to  ladia  waa  bapoonble ;  that  it  motioo  warn  carried  withovi  oppontioa.    Oa 
was  mort  oniaft  and  vnfiur  to  the  gorcnor-  the  12ch  Mr.  Hems  pot  two  qoeetioos  to 
general  of  India  to  call  npoa  him,  contraiy  to  the  aumstry — firvf»  whether  the  proeeediagB 
tfea^    contrary  to  law — oootiavy  to  equity —  in    the  Coort  of   Kiag^a  Beach    bed  been 
toaaefiMeewberefiwoewaspn^biied  byAct'efaaadoned;   and,  eeeoodly,  whether  it  wm 
of  Parliament^  and  tepngnaat  to  the  fedinge,  still  the  determiBation  of  the  adriseisof  the 
the  bonoor,  and  the  policy  of  this  nation.  Crown  to  employ  the  aathority  of  the  go- 
Tberefore,  I  do  not  thank  the  president  of  the  Terameat  of  Imfia  iar  procuring  the  settk- 
Boardof  Control  for  withdrawing  that  letter,   ment  of   the  claims  of  the  bankenf    Tbe 
and  not  iteming  for  the  mandamns.     Heeonid  Chancellor  of  the  Richeqacr,  Lord  Ahhoim 
not   have  sent  the  letter  or   obtained   the  in  the  abaenee  of  the  preadent  of  the  boari 
mandamus,  **    Lord  EllenboitNigh  then,  with .  answered  distinctly  to  the  first,  that  the  legal 
reference  to  the  poesible  reiwiwal,  in  another ' proeeetfinga   had    been   abandoned;   to  the 
sbi^M^  of  the  abaodoned  orders  on  the  claim, '  second,  he  decfined  giving  any  reply.    Sone 
proceeded  to  argue  the  qoestaon  on  groands  of  farther  pspos  were  granted  oa  the  15th  of 
general  p<dicy,  and  oondoded  by  safamitting '  May,  on  the  motion  4^  Mr.  Charlea  BosBi,  and 
bis  motion,  on  the  28th  of  July,  Mr.  Herries  availed  him- 

The  Lord  Cbaaoellor,  whose  withering  ex-  self  of  an  opening  wludi  ocuuied  for  briagio^ 
poeore  of  the   "  Noozeed  affiur,"  two  yean  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  tiie  Hoaw  more 


before,  had  eommanded  the  admiration  of  all 
hot  sncb  as  were  interested  in  the  matter,  now 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  claims  qnite  as 
onesiionahle  as  those  which  he  bad  formerly 
denonnoed.  His  lordship  entered  npon  a  vehe- 
ment defence  of  the  agent,  or  alleged  agent,  of 
the  creditors,  denying  thai  he  had  porcbased 
the  cUumof  those  whom  be  profeased  to  repre- 
sent, bat  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  if 
he  bad,  the  pnrehase  might  have  been  made 
before  the  act  referred  to  by  Lord  Ellenbo- 
roogh  came  into  operation ;  in  which  case  it 


distinctly  and  prominently,  withoot  the  neces- 
sity of  sabautting  any  motion  on  the  snljecL 
Aner  narrating,  with  some  minuteness,  the 
fectsof  the  difficrenee  between  the  Boani  of 
CommiasionerB  and  the  Coart  of  Directors,  Mr. 
Herries  thus  pointedly  pboed  the  imtnre  of  the 
question  at  issue  before  his  auditors :—"  The 
House  vrill  natnnlly  ask,  what  baa  been  th« 
canae  of  all  this  !  Is  it  some  great  point  of 
Indian  pc^cy?  laitsomescfaemefer  the  better 
management  of  that  important  part  of  the 
empire  ?    No.    It  is  neither  more  nor  lem  than 


would  not  have  been  tainted  with  i]l^;ality.  '  this — the  settlement  of  an  old. 


On  this  point  the  noble  snd  learned  peer  was 
▼eiy  indignant,  observing,  in  reference  to  the 
imputation  cast  by  Lord  Ellenborougb  upon 
the  agent  of  the  cuumanta,  and  by  imputation 
vpon  the  president  of  the  Board,  "  Happily, 
the  renom  of  this  attack  is  accompanied  by  its 
antidote."  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  pro- 
eeeded,  at  great  lensth,  to  examine  and  defend 
the  character  of  the  chums,  aod,  nearly  at 
equal  length,  to  argue  that  ihe  iotention  of 
sending  out  the  offensive  despatch  having  been 
abandoned,  there  was  no  pretence  for  Lord 
Ellenborougb 's  motion,  llie  duke  of  Wel- 
lington supported  the  motion,  and  expressed 
strong  feelingn  of  concern  and  sarpri^e  at  the 
attempt  to  enforce  upon  the  Court  of  Directon:, 


job  of 


forty  yean'  standing.  Thb  it  is  whicfa  hsi 
induoeid  the  India  Board  to  act  aa  it  het 
done."  He  then  proceeded  to  examine  ths 
history  of  the  claims  in  detail,  and  condoded 
by  calling  on  the  president  of  the  Board  for 
explanation.  Mr.  Grant  followed,  but  his 
speech,  though  able  and  ingenioos,  afforded  do 
insight  into  the  reasons  whidi  had  induced 
him,  first  to  apply  for  the  mandamus,  ttd 
then  to  withdraw  the  application.  He  msis- 
tained  the  justice  of  the  claims,  and  defiended 
the  demand  for  interest  at  thirty-six  per  cent 
upon  the  ground  that  It  was  the  nuuket  rate 
in  India.  To  an  allegation  of  Mr.  Herries, 
Ibat  be  bad  not  met  the  arguments  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  contained  in  their  reply  to 
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the  communioation  of  the  views  of  the  Board, 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Grant  appears  very  insuf- 
ficient. It  was  to  the  effect  ^hat  the  corre- 
spondence, of  which  that  letter  formed  part, 
was  not  between  the  public  and  the  India 
Board,  bat  between  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  that  Board  ;  that  both  parties  had  all  the 
facts  before  them,  and  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject;  and  that»  consequently,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  Court, 
more  especially  as  the  views  of  the  president 
had  been  made  known  to  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  of  the  Company  by  personal 
communication.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  would  seem  to  justify  all  the  apprehen- 
sions expressed  by  the  Court  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  recent  renewal  of  the  Company's 
term  of  government,  as  to  the  effect  of  refusing 
a  rule  of  publicity  in  cases  of  irreconcilable  di^ 
ference  between  the  two  home  authorities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  followed  Mr.  Grant,  and 
placed  the  questiou  on  its  just  grounds  in 
the  simple  form  following: — "In  point  of 
fiust,  this  question  lies  in  &e  narrowest  com- 
pass, and  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  those 
fentlemen  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
etails  of  it,  and  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Dosses  or  the  Asoph-ul-Dowlahs,  nor  hhve  ever 
heard  their  names  mentioned  until  this  night 
The  question  is  this :  a  debt  was  contracted 
by  the  king  of  Oude,  forty  years  ago,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
six  per  cent. ;  various  other  debts  were  also 
contracted  by  the  same  individual.  During 
the  lapse  of  those  forty  years,  different  go- 
vernments in  India  have  made  amicable  appli- 
cations to  the  king  of  Oude  for  the  payment 
of  this  debt ;  but  they  never  resorted  to 
other  measures,  conceiving  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  by  their  amicable  rela- 
tions with  that  country ;  and  the  question  now 
is,  whether,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years, 
the  peremptory  authority  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  shall  be  used  to  compel  a  re- 
luctant body,  responsible  for  the  government 
of  India,  to  select  one  debt  out  of  an  indefinite 
number  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  its  liqui- 
dation." After  many  farther  remarks,  illus- 
trating the  impolicy  of  taking  up  the  claim  of 
the  bankers,  Sir  Robert  Peel  concluded  by 
referring  to  the  possible  assumption  of  the 
government  of  Oude  by  the  British,  and 
solemnly  deprecated,  in  that  case,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exercise  o£  sovereignty,  by 
appropriating  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  of  the  property  of  the  territory  to  the 
liquidation  of  a  claim  for  which  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  British  state  had  ever  made 
itself  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible.  Only 
one  speaker  more  addressed  the  House,  Mr. 
Hume,  who  defended  the  claim  of  the  bankers, 
alleging  that  it  was  a  peculiar  case,  inasmuch 
as  theirs  was  the  only  debt  remaining  due  to  a 
British  sulgect.  He  maintained  that  the  debt 
was  just;  that  the  illustrations  adduced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  not  apposite ;  and  that 


it  was  disgraceful  to  the  British  goveiument 
that  the  claim  should  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  so  long  unsettled. 

Thus  ended  the  debate,  and  here  terminated 
an  affair  in  which,  happily,  moral  strength 
was  suooesdful  in  resisting  an  undue  exercise 
of  legal  power. 

The  course  of  the  home  government  of 
India  was  not,  however,  destined  long  to  run 
smoothly.  In  the  month  of  August,  a  letter 
was  received  by  the  chairman  of  the  East- 
India  Company  from  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
tendering  his  lordship's  resignation  of  the  office 
of  governor-general.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a 
highly  distinguished  civil  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, had  been  appointed  to  be  the  provisional 
successor  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  ;  and,  on 
taking  into  consideration  the  communication 
of  his  lordship's  wish  to  retire,  the  Court  of 
Directors  came  to  a  resolution  that,  "ad- 
verting to  the  public  character  and  services 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  knowledge, 
experience,  and  talents,  eminently  qualify  him 
to  prosecute  successfully  the  various  import- 
ant measures  consequent  on  the  new  Charter 
Act,  this  Court  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  at  present  to  make  any  other 
arrangement  £)r  supplying  the  office  of 
governor-general."  This  resolution  having 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Grant,  drew  from 
that  gentleman  an  answer,  announcing  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  king's  ministers,  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  appointing  a  per* 
manent  successor  to  the  retiring  governor- 
general;  and  intimating  further,  that  witii 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  any  servant  of 
the  Company,  "however  eminent  his  know- 
ledge, talents,  and  experience  "  might  "  con- 
fessedly be,"  the  ministry  agreed  in  the  senti- 
ments which  Mr.  Canning  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  expressed,  "that  the  case  can  hardly 
be  conceived  in  which  it  would  be  expedient 
that  the  highest  office  of  the  government  in 
India  should  be  filled  otherwise  than  from 
England ;  and  that  that  one  nukin  link,  at  least, 
between  the  systems  of  the  Indian  and  British 
governments  ought,  for  the  advantage  of 
both,  to  be  invariably  maintained.  On  this 
principle,"  it  was  added,  **  it  has  usually  been 
thougnt  proper  to  act,  and  in  the  various 
important  measures  consequent  on  the  new 
Charter  Act,  his  Majesty's  ministers  see  much 
to  enjoin  the  continuance  of  the  general 
practice,  but  nothing  to  recommend  a  deviation 
from  it." 

After  this  intimation,  the  Court  of  Directors 
abstained  from  pressing  the  cUims  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe ;  but  they  did  not  suffer  the 
objection  to  his  appointment  to  remain  un- 
answered. A  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
Court  to  Mr.  Grants  in  answer  to  his  commu- 
nication, in  which  letter,  after  expressing 
their  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  the  king's 
ministers  that  a  permanent  appointment  was 
to  be  preferred  to  a  temporary  one,  and  their 
conviction  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  a  fit 
person  to  have  been  permanently  appointed. 
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tbe  Court  thns  deftlt  with  the  geDeml  qnertion 
"The  Court  of  Directors  have  learnt  with 
deep  regret  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is  con- 
sidered by  his  Majesty's  gOTemment  to  be 
Ineligible  to  the  station  of  goTomor-g^neral, 
and  upon  grounds  which  would  exclude  the 
whole  senrice  of  India  from  that  high  offioe. 
The  Court  of  Directors  feel  little  disposed  to 
engage  in  discussing  the  merits  of  an  opinion 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  appear  to  have 
adopted  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning. 
They  will  only  ohsenre,  that  the  whole  course 
of  our  transactions  in  British  India  may  be 
referred  to,  as  furnishing  the  most  oonclnsiTe 
evidence  that  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
both  civil  and  militatr,  are  eminently  qualified 
for  the  highest  public  trust,  and  that  the 
important  office  of  governor-general  has  been 
held  by  several  of  them  with  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  national  interests.  The 
Court  will  not  unnecessarily  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  his  Majesty's  ministers  those  names 
which  have  rendered  the  service  of  India  illus- 
trious— ^that  service  to  whose  merits,  to  whose 
talents  and  high  tone  of  character,  the  late 
Mr.  Canning  has  himself  borne  the  most 
unqualified  testimony.  But  the  Court  cannot 
refrain  from  observing,  that»  independently  of 
the  impolicy  of  putting  forth  any  general 
declaration  of  ineligibility,  his  Majesty's 
ministers  appear  to  them  to  be  scarcely 
justified  in  proposing  to  narrow  the  choice 
of  the  Courts  by  excluding  any  class  of  men, 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  from 
the  offioe  of  govemor-genend." 

After  expressing  ihe  desire  of  the  Court  to 
act  in  concurrence  with  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  intimated  that  the  expediency 
of  making  an  arrangement  for  fillioff  up  the 
office  of  governor-general  would  be  ti^en  into 
consideration  at  the  proper  time;  for  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  though  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  tendered  his  resignation,  such 
tender  did  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  amount 
to  an  actual  resignation  of  office.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  however,  appears  to  have 
taken  a  diffisrent  view,  and  to  have  informed 
the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  proposal  of  the  Court  to 
continue  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  ministry 
did  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  refrain  from 
making  an  appointment  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  according  to  which,  the  right 
lapsed  to  tiie  Crown  after  a  delay  of  two 
months  from  the  notification  of  a  vacancy. 
The  opinion  of  counsel  was  taken  on  the 
question,  and  that  opinion  being  favourable 
to  the  Courts  the  president  of  the  Board  in- 
timated that  the  power  of  the  Crown  would 
not  be  exercised  to  appoint^  without  giving  a 
month's  notice  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
This  was  certainly  no  ereat  or  generous  con- 
cession, seeing  that  bylaw  they  were  entitled 
to  two  months. 

The  intimation  was  giren  in  October  1834, 
and  thus  the  matter  rested  till  Januaiy  1835, 
by    which    time   the   ministerial  revolution 


ooearioned  by  the  death  of  Earl  Speneer,  and 
the  consequent  elevation  of  his  son.  Lord 
AJ  thorp,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  had  intro- 
duced a  new  cabinet  and  new  coonaela.  The 
former  was  framed  from  the  party  who  had 
been  excluded  by  the  acceanoii  of  the  Wkigs^ 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  first  time,  held 
the  chief  place  in  it.  The  difficulty  which 
had  previously  impeded  the  choice  of  a 
governor 'general  no  longer  existing,  the 
Court  of  Directors  proceeded  to  exerciBe  the 
power  of  appointment.  Their  choice  fell 
upon  Lord  Hevtesbury,  whose  appointment 
was  immediatdy  approved  by  the  Crown. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  again  selected  pro- 
visionally to  succeed  on  any  vacancy  thai 
might  occur  by  the  death,  resignatioii,  or 
departure  of  the  new  govemor-generaL  Lord 
Heytesbury  was  sworn  into  office,  and,  to  aU 
appearance,  the  duty  of  appointing  a  soo- 
cessor  was  not  likely  again  to  be  called  into 
exercise  until  the  completion  by  his  lordship 
of  tiie  ordinary  period  of  service.  But  so  fw 
from  completing  that  period.  Lord  Heytesbury 
never  commenced  it.  He  took  the  oath  <mF 
office,  and  this  was  the  last^  as  weU  as  the 
first,  of  his  official  acts.  The  ministry  under 
which  his  appointment  had  been  sanctioned 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Crown,  but 
tailed  in  obtaining  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  dissolution  had  been  resmied 
to,  bnt  the  first  division  which  took  place  in 
the  new  parliament  left  the  ministov  in  a 
minority,  and,  after  a  brief  endeavour  to  stem 
the  tide  of  opposition,  they  retired,  making 
way  for  the  return  of  those  whom  they  had 
but  a  few  months  before  displaced.  Mr. 
Grant  did  not  return  to  the  office  of  preeideBt 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  AflUrs 
of  India,  but  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonial  department,  his  place  at  the 
Board  being  assigned  to  Sir  John  Hobhouae. 
The  preparations  of  Lord  Heytesbury  lor  his 
departure  were  complete ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  Whig  ministry  again  in  office^  thui  he 
received  an  intimation  of  the  wish  of  Govern- 
ment that  he  should  postpone  it.  Thii^  after 
the  expiration  of  three  days,  was  followed  by 
a  communication  to  his  lordship  of  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  to  advise  his  Mi^esty 
to  revoke  the  appointment.  A  confidential 
communication  of  this  intention  had  been 
previously  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  to  the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman 
of  the  Company)  and  on  its  being  carried  into 
effect,  it  was  formally  announc^  in  a  letter 
from  the  president^  in  which  he  further  stated 
that  ministers  did  not  intend  to  recommend 
the  approval  of  any  successor  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck  till  that  nobleman  diould  have  ar- 
rived in  England,  but  that  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  delay  to  exercise  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  right  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  llie 
Court,  however,  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  course  that  had  been  adopted,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  render  the  oAm  of 
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gOTemor-geDend  one  of  the  prizes  of  pMiy 
oonfiict ;  to  conneot  the  goyerDment  of  India 
with  the  parliamentary  stragglee  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  sacrifioe  the  interests  of  the 
former  country  to  the  alternate  gratification 
of  rival  factions  in  the  latter.  They  conse- 
quently remonstrated  against  the  step  which 
had  been  taken.  After  adverting  to  the 
circumstances  of  Lord  Heytesbury's  appoint- 
ment, they  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
the  mode  in  which  the  royal  prerogative  had 
in  this  case  been  ezerdsedf,  and  that  followed 
on  the  only  previous  occasion  in  which  the 
like  course  had  been  resorted  to — that  of  the 
sapersession  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow,  in  1806. 
In  that  case,  it  was  observed,  there  was  a 
previous  interchange  of  sentiments  between 
the  king's  ministers  and  the  Court ;  and  the 
act  of  revocation  was  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had 
been  advised,  and  would  be  justified ;  while 
in  the  instance  under  examination,  no  previous 
communication  had  been  made  to  the  Court, 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  them  to  state 
their  objections  to  the  measure,  nor  had  a 
single  reason  been  assigned  in  its  justification. 
The  discrepancy  of  the  views  of  the  ministry, 
as  to  the  expediency  of  postponing  a  perma- 
nent appointment,  with  those  which  they 
entertained  a  few  months  before,  when  they 
deemed  an  immediate  appointment  indis- 
pensable, was  pointed  out,  and  in  the  last 
place,  the  Court  thus  dwelt  upon  the  danger 
with  which  the  act  of  the  ministiy  was  fraught 
to  India,  and  the  independence  of  its  govern- 
ment:— "The  Court  do  not  forget  that  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Heytesbury  was  made 
and  his  appointment  completed  during  the 
late  administration.  But  this  fact,  connected 
with  his  removal  by  the  present  ministers, 
fills  the  Court  with  apprehension  and  alarm 
as  respects  both  India  and  themselves.  It 
has  always  been  the  Court's  endeavour  in  their 
public  acts,  and  especially  in  their  nominations 
to  office,  to  divest  themselves  of  political  bias; 
and  in.  the  same  spirit  they  now  consider  it 
to  be  their  duty  frankly  and  firmly  to  express 
their  decided  conviction  that  the  vital  interests 
of  India  will  be  sacrificed  if  the  appointments 
of  governors  are  ma4e  subservient  to  political 
objects  in  this  country;  and  if  the  local 
authorities,  and,  through  them,  all  public 
servants,  are  led  to  feel  that  tenure  of  office 
abroad  is  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  an 
administration  at  home;  and,  further,  that 
the  i-evocation  of  an  appointment  such  as  that 
of  Lord  Heytesbury,  for  no  other  reason,  so 
far  as  the  Court  can  judge,  than  that  the 
ministry  has  changed,  must  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and 
consequently  impairing  its  usefulness  and 
efficiency  as  a  body  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  India." 

To  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute, the  precise  extent  of  the  pledge  ffiven 
to  refrain  from  the  exercise  ol  the  royiJ  pre- 
rogative to  appoint  a  governor-genei'aly  should 


the  right  lapse  by  the  delay  of  the  Court — 
which  delay  was  not  their  own  act,  but  was 
virtually  imposed  on  them — another  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  president,  in  which  it  was 
assumed  to  be  the  mtention  of  the  ministry  to 
consider  the  two  months  allowed  to  the  direc- 
tors by  law  for  making  an  appointment  as 
commencing  from  the  arrival  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  in  England.  The  answer  of  the 
president  disclaimed  this  Interpretation,  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  intimated  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  to  the  pledge  the  more  extended  sense, 
and  to  construe  it  in  the  way  most  agreeable 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Indeed,  if  the 
condact  and  language  of  Sir  John  Hobhonse 
throughout  this  transaction  be  considered  apart 
from  the  act  of  which  he  was  either  the  mover 
or  the  instrument  of  carrying  into  effect,  it 
must  in  justice  be  regarded  as  courteous,  con- 
ciliatory, and  liberal. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  choice  of  a 
governor-general  was  to  be  postponed  till  the 
arrival  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  was  dis- 
cussed by  some  directors,  and  a  dissent  from  it 
was  recorded  by  Mr.  Lyall.  The  chief  ground 
of  his  objection  was,  that  before  the  arrival  of 
his  lordship,  the  period  during  which  the  Court 
could  claim  of  right  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
would  have  expired;  that,  consequently,  they 
would  forfeit  not  only  the  right  of  appoint^ 
ment,  but  the  far  more  important  power  of 
recall.  He  admitted  that  uie  pledge  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  was  satidaotoiy,  so  &r 
as  himself  and  his  colleagues  were  concerned, 
but  he  apprehended  that  it  would  not  be  obli- 
gatory on  a  succeeding  administration,  should 
another  change  take  place  before  the  vacancy 
were  supplied.  But,  independently  of  this 
danger,  he  objected  to  the  principle  of  per- 
mitting so  valuable  and  important  a  trust  as 
that  of  appointing  the  governor-general  ot 
India  to  pass  from  the  keeping  of  the  Court 
voluntarily,  without  corresponcUng  advantage, 
and  upon  grounds  slight  and  inadequate.  Sir 
Bichi^  Jenkins  recorded  his  general  concur- 
rence in  the  views  of  Mr.  Lyall.  Mr.  Tucker, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  chairman  at  the 
time  of  Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment^  sub- 
sequently addressed  a  letter  to  the  Court,  in 
which  he  defended  the  character  of  Lord 
Heytesbury,  and  justified  his  own  conduct^ 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  that  nobleman  for 
office.  He  referred  to  the  diplomatic  services 
of  his  lordship,  and  to  the  sense  entertained  ol 
them,  not  only  by  those  agreeing  with  him  in 
political  sentiments,  but  also  by  some  ot  the 
leading  members  of  the  party  of  the  Whigs. 
He  showed  that  Lord  Heytesbury  had  been 
continued  in  the  office  of  ambassador  in  Russia 
by  his  political  opponents ;  that  it  was  at  his 
own  express  desire,  made  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  his  health,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  retire;  and  that  he  then  received  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Secretary  for  the  Foreign 
department  in  the  ministry  by  whom  his  lord- 
ship was  now  displaced,  a  most  flattering  testi- 
mony to  his  merits  and  services.    But  the  case 
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of  the  individua],  Mr.  Tucker  obfferved,  was 
of  minor  consideration;  the  public  principle 
involved  was  the  chief  point  at  issue.  "An 
open  attempt)"  he  remarked,  "has  been  made 
to  cancel  an  unobjectionable  appointment,  for 
mere  party  purposes.  By  rendering  the 
governors  of  India  the  mere  dependent  nomi- 
iiees  of  the  ministry  holding  office  during  plea- 
sure, the  administration  of  the  day  will  acquire 
a  power  and  influence  which  will  enable  it  to 
assume  and  dispense  the  local  patronage  of 
India  clandestinely,  without  responsibility,  and 
(when  bad  men  bear  sway)  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  political 
power  in  this  country,  in  utter  contempt  of 
the  provisions  of  the  legislature,  both  as  they 
relate  to  Indian  patronage  and  to  the  objects 
of  those  more  recent  enactments  which  profess 
to  secure  purity  of  parliament. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tucker  defended  himself 
from  what  he  regarded  as  a  chaise  of  having 
compromised  the  rights  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors as  to  the  appointment  to  the  office  of 
governor-general,  by  permitting  the  prescribed 
period  of  two  months  to  elapse. 

On  the  29th  June,  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  called  to  the  question 
by  Mr.  Praed,  who,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  committee  of  supply  be 
read,  moved  an  amendment  calling  for  the 
production  of  any  communications  that  had 
passed  between  the  Board  and  the  Court  on 
the  subject  of  the  revocation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Heytesbury.  After  narrating 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  inquired  whether  there  were 
any  reasons  for  the  objection  made  to  Lord 
Beytesbury — whether  the  president  of  the 
Board  would  say  that  he  did  not  consider  the 

government  of  India  would  be  safe  in  the 
ands  of  Lord  Heytesbury  —  whether  he 
thought  that  the  commands  of  the  government 
here  would  not  be  obeyed  by  the  noble  lord  in 
India.  He  adverted  to  his  lordship's  diplo- 
matic services,  and  to  the  approbation  which 
they  had  received  from  the  government;  he 
argued  that  the  power  by  which  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  annulled  was  not  a  matter  of 
pure  prerogative,  but  was  given  by  statute, 
and  that  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  law  under 
which  it  was  exercised,  and  the  avowed  inten- 
tions of  its  framers,  proved  that  it  was  not 
designed  to  apply  to  such  a  case  as  that  under 
consideration.  He  referred  to  the  famous 
contest  on  Indian  affiiii-s  between  the  two 
great  political  parties,  which  terminated  in  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1784.  "The  House,"  he  observed, 
"is  familiar  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  Act  was  passed.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  that 
which  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fox,  was  this — that  the  latter  went  to  vest  the 
whole  patronage  of  India  directly  in  commis- 
sioners, while  the  former  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors,  subject^  however,  to  the  con- 


trol of  the  Crown  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  cases  where  any  abuse  might  exist 
If  a  mere  change  of  ministers  in  this  country 
were  to  justify  a  change  in  the  goveromeDt  of 
India,  how  absurd  was  it  to  leave  to  theCoart 
of  Directors,  a  body  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  ministers,  a  concurrent  riiare  in 
the  choice  of  the  person  by  whom  the  govern- 
ment  of  India  should  be  administered.  The 
Act  of  Mr.  Pitt)  which  gave  to  the  Compsoy 
a  concurrent  share  in  the  choice,  oodd  not 
possibly  contemplate  a  change  of  the  penon 
chosen  for  reasons  in  which  the  Company  kad 
no  concern."  In  illustration  of  the  spirit  and 
object  of  the  arrangement  of  1784,  Mr.  Praed 
quoted  the  following  expUnation,  by  Mr.  Pitt^ 
of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  "  The  principal 
powers  of  the  Board  would  consist  in  directing 
what  political  objects  the  Company's  servants 
were  to  pursue,  and  in  recalling  such  as  did 
not  pay  obedience  to  such  directions,  or  give 
satisfactory  reasons  to  show  that  cireumstsnoes 
rendered  disobedience  a  virtue."  "Tfaii^ 
then,"  continued  Mr.  Praed,  "  vras  the  pover 
of  revocation  possessed  by  the  Crown.  It 
was  to  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  disobedi- 
ence of  orders,  or  for  gross  abuse;  and  this 
power  was  continued  to  the  Grown,  as  wat 
also  the  patronage  of  the  directors  oontinned 
to  them  by  the  Act  of  1 838.  If  it  were  desir- 
able that  the  extraordinary  power  thus  vested 
in  the  Crown  should  be  sparingly  exerciMd 
under  the  Act  of  1784,  much  more  desirable 
was  it  under  the  Act  of  1838 ;  for  under  the 
Act  of  1784  the  Companv  existed  as  a  trading 
company;  under  that  of  1883,  as  a  political 
body  only.  How  unwise  is  it  to  interfere 
thus  arbitrarily  with  the  goyemment  of  India 
by  the  Company,  just  when  we  have  dete^ 
mined  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany solely  for  the  sake  of  its  utility  in  tbe 
government  of  India."  Mr.  Praed  then  re- 
ferred to  the  supposed  precedent  afforded  bj 
the  case  of  Sir  Geoi^  Barlow,  which  he  main- 
tained was  in  fi&ct  no  precedent,  tiie  drcnm- 
stances  being  different.  He  pointed  out  that 
when  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  been  approved,  it  was  upon  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  temporary,  and, 
further,  that  it  was  the  same  government 
which  had  sanctioned  the  appointment  which 
caused  it  to  be  revoked.  An  irregular  sag" 
gestion  having  been  offered  across  uie  house, 
to  the  effect  that  Lord  Heytesbury,  not  haring 
actually  assumed  the  government,  was  not 
"in  his  station,"  Mr.  Praed  proceeded  thus  to 
combat  it: — "The  appointment  was  complete 
by  the  Company — the  approval  was  complete 
by  the  Crown — ^the  forms  had  all  been  gone 
through — the  expense  had  all  been  incurred. 
If  the  mere  want  of  political  sympathy  with 
Lord  Heytesbury  makes  him  unfit  to  hold  ilM 
government  of  India  during  your  admiDistra* 
ion ,  it  would  have  warranted  you  in  recalling 
him  from  Calcutta;  if  it  do  not  make  him  so 
unfit,  it  does  not  warrant  you  inpreventing 
him  from  proceeding  thither."    He  then  re- 
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miDded  the  House  that  the  power  of  revocation 
by  the  Grown  was  not  limited  to  the  office  of 
gOTemor-general — that  it  extended  to  all  sab- 
ordinate  officers ;  and  that  while  it  was  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  the  occupant  of  the  highest 
office  under  the  Company  to-day,  it  might 
to-morrow  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
most  humble  of  their  servants.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  injury  likely  to  result  from  the 
course  taken  by  ministers,  to  the  just  influence 
of  the  Company  in  India,  and  its  efficiency  as 
an  instrument  for  governing  that  country,  he 
quoted  the  remarks  of  various  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament^  all  belonging  to 
the  political  partv  opposed  to  Lord  Heytes- 
bury,  but  all  maintaining  the  importance  of 
upholding  the  Company  on  the  ground  of  its 
freedom  from  party  feeling. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  official  position,  took  the  lead  in  de- 
fending the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  super- 
seding Lord  Heytesbury  ;  and  after  declaring 
his  intention  to  refuse  the  papers  moved  for, 
making  some  remarks,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  ministers  on  such  occasions,  on  the 
inconvenience  of  producing  papers,  and  quot- 
ing the  authority  of  Lord  GrenviUe  on  the 
subject,  proceeded  to  state  the  ground  on 
which  thecabinet  had  acted ;  that  ground  being, 
that  Lord  Heytesbury  did  not  possess  their 
confidence.  "The  King's  government,"  said 
the  rieht  honourable  baronet,  '*  had  to  consi- 
der whether  it  would  be  answerable  for  Lord 
Heytesbury's  government  in  India  or  not; 
and,  not  wishing  to  be  answerable  for  it,  the 
course  it  had  to  take  was  simple  and  obvious. 
I  repeat  then,  that  not  only  were  we  justified 
in  vacating  his  appointment,  but  we  were 
called  upon  by  the  constitution  to  do  so  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  there  shall  in  all  cases  be  responsi- 
ble advisers  for  every  act  done.  This  is  the 
real  cause  of  Lord  Heytesbury's  not  going  to 
India."  Proceeding  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  recall,  or  cancel  an  appointment,  he 
again  referred  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Gren- 
v^le,  and  quoUng  a  declaration  of  that  noble- 
man, that  it  was  always  intended  by  the  Act  of 
1784,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  should  have 
the  power  of  reodl  at  discretion,  he  asked, 
"  Now,  if  the  honourable  member  admits  this 
— if  he  do  not  mean  to  dispute  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's  ministers  have  the  power  to  recall  at 
their  own  discretion — what  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint has  he  to  make,  because  they  now,  at 
their  discretion,  have  ventured  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  it  t"  He  admitted  that  what  had  been 
done  might  operate  inconveniently  with  regard 
to  the  authority  of  the  Company  ;  but  he 
maintained  that  it  would  be  «  far  worse  result 
that  the  feeling  of  cordiality,  so  necessary  to 
be  supported,  bstween  the  head  of  the  Indian 
government  and  the  cabinet  at  home  should  be 
destroyed.  He  quoted  an  opinion  of  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  East-India  Companv,  to 
the  effect  that  the  governor-general  of  lodia 
had  always  been  a  political  duuuoter  of  dis- 


tinction connected  with  the  government  at 
home,  and  that  he  must  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  national  government.  After  some  re- 
marks on  the  personal  topics  introduced  by 
Mr.  Praed,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  passed  to  the 
allegation  that  no  correspondence  had  taken 
pla^  between  the  board  and  the  court  on  this 
occasion,  in  which  respect  the  case  varied 
from  that  of  Sir  George  Barlow.  The  answer 
of  the  president  of  the  board  was,  that  such 
correspondence  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  indisputable  that  Lord  Heytesbury  had 
not  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  court  to 
convince  them  that  he  possessed  it.  In  con- 
clusion, the  president  repested  the  expression 
of  his  determination  to  withhold  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hogg  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  and  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  in  1784,  the  power  of 
vacating  the  office  of  governor-general  had 
been  vested  in  the  Crown,  as  proving  that 
this  power  was  never  meant  to  be  exercised 
but  in  oases  of  gross  misconduct ;  that  it  was 
never  designed  to  be  employed  for  party  pur- 
poses. He  referred  to  the  case  of  Lord  Minto, 
appointed  under  a  Whig  administration,  and 
permitted  by  a  Tory  one  to  retain  his  office 
unmolested ;  and  to  the  still  stronger  case  of 
Lord  William  Bentinek,  who,  having  been 
appointed  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Can- 
nmg,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  appointment  by 
two  successive  premiers — Lord  G<Kierich  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington — although,  like  Lord 
Heytesbury,  he  had  not  embarked  for  India, 
and  although,  with  reeard  to  the  latter  of  the 
two  administrations,  that  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Lord  William  Bentinek  enjoyed  Its 
confidence  to  no  greater  extent  than  did  Lord 
Heytesbury  that  of  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. He  concluded  with  an  emphatic 
warning,  well  deserving  of  being  quoted  and 
remembered.  He  said,  "I  shall  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  consequences  in  India  of  making  the 
governor- general  a  political  appointment. 
Having  resided  in  Calcutta  for  seventeen  years 
in  a  situation  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
service,  I  may  be  permitted  to  bear  testimony  , 
to  the  merits  of  that  service  ;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  in  no  country  was  there 
ever  a  body  of  public  servants  more  distin- 
guished for  talent,  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  than  the  civil  and 
military  servants  of  the  East-India  Company. 
To  what,  sir,  do  I  attribute  the  great  effi- 
ciency of  that  service f — mainly  to  this — ^that  in 
India  patronage  has  hitherto  been  purely 
and  justly  distributed,  free  firom  all  personal 
and  political  influence.  Men  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  public  offices  from  their  standing, 
experience,  and  fitness,  without  reference  to 
politics ;  and  you  have,  therefore,  had  able 
and  distinguished  public  servants  in  India. 
What,  sir,  must  be  the  conseouence,  if  the 
appointment  be  considered  a  political  one  ;  if 
a   Whig    government    must    have   a  Whig 
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f>venior-geQeral,  and  a  Tozy  gOTernment  a 
ory  governor-general  ?  The  person  so  named 
Yi'iW  carry  with  him  to  India  his  political  feel- 
ings and  bias,  and  will  there  distribute  his 
patronage  for  electioneering  and  political  pur- 
poses, without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
individuals ;  and  the  public  interests  will 
thus  be  sacrificed  and  ruined." 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  took  the  same  side,  and  with 
reference  to  the  admission  that,  if  Lord  Hey- 
teebury  had  been  in  India,  the  new  adminis- 
tration would  not  have  recalled  him  he  justly 
inquired,  "Wlyr  not?  If  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Lord  Hey  tesbury,  grounded  on  differ- 
ences of  political  opinion,  justifies  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  noble  lord's  appointment,  would  it 
not  also  justify  his  removal  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  supposing  he  had  assumed  it  ?" 
The  material  for  achate  had,  however,  been  so 
completely  exhausted  by  preceding  speakers, 
that  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor  the  minis- 
terial leader,  Lord  John  Russell,  by  whom  he 
was  followed,  could  do  more  than  pass  again 
over  the  trodden  ground,  and  endeavour  by 
some  additional  illustration,  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  novelty  to  old  views  and  argu- 
ments. Besides  the  members  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Gressett 
Pelham  spoke  against  the  ministers  ;  and  Mr. 
Cutlar  Fergusson  (who  had  just  relinquished 
the  office  of  an  East-India  director  for  a 
ministerial  appointment),  Mr.  Silk  Bucking- 
ing,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  in  their  favour. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  production 
of  the  papers  was  lost. 

Lord  William  Bentlnck,  whose  approach- 
ing retirement  had  led  to  the  disputes  and 
discussions  which  have  been  narrated,  quitted 
India,  as  already  notified,  early  in  1835, 
and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  succeeded,  by 
virtue  of  his  provisional  appointment,  to  the 
chief  seat  in  council.  His  aidministraUon  was 
short,  and  was  distinguished  by  little  deserving 
of  especial  record.  It  will  chiefly  be  remem- 
bered by  one  act,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  a  powerful  effect,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  upon  the  interests  of  India,  and  of  the 
British  government  in  that  country.  This 
act  was  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  to 
which  the  public  press  in  India  was  previously 
subjected.  For  a  long  period  preceding  the 
year  1818,  the  press  had  been  subject  to  a 
censorship,  a  measure  first  resorted  to  during 
the  war  with  France,  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  emissaries  of  the  enemy  in  India  con- 
veying intelligence  derived  from  the  news- 
papers published  there  to  the  French  cruisers 
m  the  Indian  seas.  The  marquis  of  Hastings 
was  induced  to  introduce  a  different  system — 
partly,  it  may  be  presumed,  by  the  influence 
of  one  of  his  ruling  passions,  the  love  of  popu- 
larity, but  partly,  also,  by  another  motive. 
The  editors  of  newspapers  wera  generally 
Europeans,  and  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  censurate  was  liable  to  be  visited  with 
deportation — the  Company's  government  hav- 
ing at  that  period  tne  power  of  removing. 


from  all  parts  of  India,  any  person,  not  native 
bom,  whose  residence  there  was  considered 
danmous.  An  Anglo-Indian  editor,  at  length, 
recdleeting  that  this  punishment  could  not  be 
applied  to  him,  set  the  government  at  defiance, 
and  refused  to  be  restrained  by  the  directions 
of  the  censor.  The  government  then  made  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  removed  the  censorship, 
but  substituted  a  set  of  rules  to  which  they 
required  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press 
to  conform.  This  was  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  press,  or  at 
least  it  was  professed  to  be  so  regarded  by 
those  who  vrished  to  commit  the  governor- 
general  to  such  a  measure,  as  well  as  by  the 
governor-general  himself,  who  luxuriated  in 
the  public  oongratolations  poured  in  upon 
him  with  reference  to  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise of  liberality.  The  press,  indeed,  was 
relieved  from  the  censurate,  but  editors  were 
enjoined  to  comply  with  the  rules  introduced 
in  the  place  of  that  mora  direct  check  upon 
publication — they  were  rebuked  l^  the  go- 
vernment, of  which  the  marquis  of  Hastings 
was  the  head,  when  the  rules  were  disregarded, 
and  reproof,  on  these  oocasionsi,  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  reference  to  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  European 
offenders.  The  governor-general,  indeed,  who 
had  eulogized  a  free  press,  a'bd  taken  credit 
for  bestowing  this  boon  upon  India,  could  not 
with  decency  be  a  party  to  the  infliction  of 
such  punishment  for  using  the  privilege  which 
he  had  professed  to  grant.  His  immediate 
successor,  Mr.  Adam,  was  not  so  shackled ; 
and  an  editor  who  persevered,  after  many 
warnings,  in  passing  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
the  rules,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country. 
The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  sub- 
sequently obtained  to  the  passing  of  more 
stringent  rules,  and  under  these  rules  one  or 
two  newspapers  were  suppressed.  The  above 
were  the  changes  to  which  the  press  was  sub- 
jected in  Bengal.  At  Madras,  the  censor- 
ship had  never  been  abolished.  At  Bombay, 
the  regulations  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the 
censorship  abandoned.  The  more  severe  regu- 
lations established  in  Bengal  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  Mr.  Adam  were  subsequently  Miopted 
at  Bombay;  but»  as  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  register  them,  their  effect  was  limited. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  press  when  Lord 
William  Bentinck  arrived  in  India,  and  his 
lordship,  though  an  ostentatious  upholder  of 
liberal  measures,  made  no  change.  During 
his  administration,  indeed,  little  or  no  intei^ 
ference  with  the  press  took  place  ;  either  none 
was  needed,  or  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
from  principle  averse  to  interference,  or  it 
might  be  that  the  press  was,  for  the  most  part, 
laudatory  of  tlie  governor-general  and  his 
measures.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  a  more  decided  course,  uid 
his  lordship  answered,  that  the  subject  was 
under  consideration.  Consideration,  however, 
was  all  it  received,  and  it  was  left  to  Sir 
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Charles  Metcalfe  to  reap  tbe  harreet  of  popu- 
lar applanse  conseqaent  upon  removing  all 
restraint  upon  the  publication  of  opinion. 
Under  his  orief  and  temporary  administra- 
tion, an  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  exist- 
ing regulations,  and  giying  to  the  press,  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  political  periodi- 
caTs,  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  is 
enjoyed  in  England. 


The  celebrated  Press  Law  was  passed  on 
the  8rd  of  August,  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
following  the  authority  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe was  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Lord  Auckland,  who  had  some  months 
before  been  nominated  to  the  office  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
approbation  of  the  Grown. 
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The  year  in  which  Lord  Auckland  arrived 
in  India  was  completed  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  event  suffioientlv  remarkable  to  require 
notice,  and  the  first  half  of  the  ensninff  year 
passed  with  equal  tranquillity.  The  calm  was 
then  interrupted  by  some  violent  proceedings 
iu  that  perpetual  seat  of  trouble  and  disquiet, 
Oude.  These  were  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  the  king  of  whom,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  low  as  is  the  ordinary  standard, 
whether  of  mind  or  morals,  attained  by 
Eastern  princes,  he  fell  far  below  it  in  both 
respects.  One  of  the  most  profligate,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  weak.  His 
crimes  and  his  excesses  were  terminated  by 
death  on  the  7th  of  July,  1887.  The  British 
resident.  Colonel  Low,  on  learning  that  the 
life  of  the  king  was  considered  to  be  in  danger, 
wrote  without  delay  to  the  brigadier  com- 
manding in  Oude,  to  haye  a  thousand  men  in 
readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Having  despatched  the  order,  the  resident 
proceeded  to  the  palace  with  two  officers,  one 
of  them  the  residency  surgeon.  They  found 
the  king  dead,  and  such  precautions  as  were 
at  the  moment  available  were  immediately 
taken  for  guarding  the  palace  and  protecting 
the  property  whi<£  it  contained.  More  effec- 
tually to  provide  for  these  purposes,  a  second 
order  was  dispatched  to  the  brigadier  in  com- 
mand, requiring  him  to  send  off  five  companies 
in  advance  to  the  palace,  and  to  bring  down 
all  the  disposable  troops,  both  infimtry  and 
artillery.  In  the  mean  time  measures  were 
taken  for  investing  the  successor  recognized 
by  the  British  government  with  the  external 
ensigns  of  sovereignty.  This  prince  was  an 
uncle  of  the  deceased  king,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  was  supported  by  the  British 
government  were  these : — Saadut  Ali,  the 
grandfather  of  the  monarch  just  departed,  had 
ten  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Gazee-oo- 
deen  Hyder,  succeeded  him.    Gaasee-oo-deen 


had  only  one  son,  Nuaseer-oo-deen  Hyder,  the 
unhappy  prince  whose  death  had  led  to  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  vacant 
throne.  Nusseer-oo-deen  had  at  one  time 
acknowledged  two  sons,  but  he  had  subse- 
quently disavowed  them,  and  their  pretensions 
were  believed  by  the  Britith  authorities  to  be 
unfounded.  The  right  of  succession  would, 
thereupon,  have  paraed  to  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Saadut  Ali :  but  he  had  died  pre- 
viously to  Nusseer-oo-deeu,  and,  by  the  Maho- 
medan  law,  the  death  of  an  heir  before  his 
right  to  succeed  has  accrued,  nullifies  the 
claim  of  his  children.  No  ckim  is  trans- 
missible through  one  who  has  himself  never 
enjoyed  possession  of  the  thing  claimed.  The 
succession,  therefore,  passed  to  the  third  son 
of  Saadut  Ali,  a  prince  named  Nusseer-ood- 
Dowlah,  and  he  it  was  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  elevate  to  the  vacant  musnud.  This  inten- 
tion was  not  carried  into  effect  without  a 
struggle.  The  resident  apprehended  that  the 
Padshah  Begum,  or  Queen  Dowager,  might 
attempt  some  movement  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  pretended  sons,  and  he  had  despatched  a 
messenger  enjoining  her  to  remain  at  her  own 
residence,  situate  about  four  miles  from  the 
regal  palace.  The  messenger  found  the  be- 
gum's followers  ready  to  advance  upon  the 
city,  and  returned  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  resident^  bringing  with  him  a 
vakeel  from  the  begum,  entreating  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  see  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased  sovereign.  In  the  mean  time  the  new 
king  had  been  conducted  to  the  palace^  where 
he  arrived  about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  July.  He  was  a  man  advanced 
in  years  and  in  feeble  health,  and  while  he 
indulged  in  a  short  repose  before  entering 
upon  the  fatigue  of  being  enthroned,  the 
resident  and  his  assistants  retired  to  arrange 
the  ceremonies  with  which  the  event  was  to 
be  accompanied.    Their  conference  was  die- 
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tnrbed  by  the  arriTBl  of  inteUigenoe  that  the 
beffiim*8  troops  were  approaching  the  city, 
and  were  doee  to  one  of  the  gates.  They 
were  qaicUy  hefore  it^  and  npon  the  refusal 
of  Captain  Pftton,  a  British  officer  in  attend- 
ance on  the  resident^  to  allow  it  to  be  opened, 
they  resorted  to  the  strength  and  sagacity  of 
the  elephant  to  effect  an  entrance  for  them. 
The  first  animal  which  made  the  attempt 
fsiled;  a  second,  Tigoronsly  urged  on  by  an 
adroit  driver,  succeeded  in  dashing  in  one  leaf 
of  the  gate.  Captain  Paton  narrowly  escaping 
being  crushed  by  its  fall.  An  opening  being 
thus  effected,  the  begum*s  followers  rushed  in, 
Captain  Paton  being  knodced  down  by  them 
and  made  prisoner.  After  a  few  minutes  spent 
in  parley,  the  insoigents  pushed  on  for  the 
palace,  which  they  entered.  Further  orders 
directing  the  advance  of  the  British  force  bad 
been  prepared,  but  the  begum*s  followers 
having  possession  of  the  gates,  both  of  the 
palace  and  the  city,  there  was  do  opportunity 
of  despatching  them,  and  the  resident  with  bis 
few  attendants  were,  for  a  short  time,  virtually 
prisoners.  The  pretender,  who  had  arrived 
in  company  with  the  begum,  was  formally 
seated  on  the  throne.  The  resident,  with 
some  difficulty,  obtained  admission  to  the  place 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  after 
some  fruitless  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
begum  (who  was  present  in  a  covered  palan- 
quin) of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  attempt 
in  which  she  had  engaged,  he  succeeded,  by 
the  aid  of  one  of  her  servants,  in  escaping, 
togrether  with  his  attendants.  Captain  Paton 
had  previously  been  released  from  durance 
by  a  small  party  of  the  British  force  de- 
tached for  the  purpose.  The  five  advanced 
companies  soon  arrived,  and  were  followed, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  the  remainder  of  the 
Britbh  force,  with  some  guns.  Communica- 
tions between  the  parties  now  took  place. 
They  ended  with  an  intimation  from  the 
resident,  that  if,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  begum  did  not  surrender,  and  repair  to 
the  place  where  be  was  standing  with  the  guns, 
an  attack  would  be  commenced.  The  time 
expired,  and  the  begum  did  not  avail  herself 
of  the  opportunity  offered  for  averting  mis- 
chief. A  fire  of  grape  was  then  opened,  and 
a  party  of  British  troops  proceeded,  by  various 
ways,  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  building 
in  which  the  mock  king,  with  the  begum  and 
her  followers,  were  acting  their  respective 
parts  in  the  pageant  of  the  court.  The  in- 
surgents were  soon  dislodged,  and  the  begum, 
with  the  unhappy  boy  who  had  afforded  the 
pretence  for  the  disturbance,  were  made  pri- 
soners. Between  thirty  and  forty  of  the 
begum's  followers  were  known  to  be  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  assault,  and  the  number 
of  wounded  was  probably  greater,  since  some 
in  this  situation  may  be  supposed  to  have 
escaped.  A  few  of  the  British  sepoys  suf- 
fered, but  the  resident  had  the  satis&ction  of 
finding  that  the  new  sovereign  and  his  family 
were  ufe.    No  time  was  lost  in  giving  to  bis 


title  all  the  strength  that  it  eonld  derive  froa 
the  display  of  his  posucMion  of  the  mnannd  (a 
point  of  great  importance  in  Eastern  states), 
and  as  soon  as  the  hall  could  be  deared  of  Uw 
painful  evidence  of  the  recent  affirmy  afforded 
by  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  Kosner-ood* 
Dowiah  vras  solemnly  placed  on  the  throne 
which  the  pretender  had  scarcely  quitted. 

The  outbreak,  thus  termina^edy  oeems  to 
have  been,  from  the  commencement  to  its 
conclusion,  singulariy  ill-judged  and  hopefes^ 
With  a  band  of  foUowers  not  considerabie  in 
point  of  number,  and  who,  it  appears^  might 
be  regarded  rather  as  an  armed  mob  than  a 
regular  force,  the  Begum  ventured  to  oppose 
the  British  government,  whose  force  though 
numerically  weak  at  the  time,  was  capable  of 
being  increased,  within  a  veiy  short  period,  to 
a  degree  of  strength  which  wonld  render 
successful  resistance  impossible.  When  in 
possession  of  the  palace,  the  insurgents  seem 
to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  action.  They 
placed  their  puppet  on  the  throne,  and  appear 
to  have  been  content.    The  king  was  in  their 

Sower,  but  they  neither  attempted  to  remove 
im  beyond  the  reach  of  British  aid,  nor,  what 
was  perhaps  more  to  be  expected,  did  they 
seek  to  get  rid  of  his  dsim  by  the  flierifice  of 
his  life.  This,  perhaps,  was  owin^  to  fesr 
rather  than  to  any  beMer  feeling ;  for  thmigk 
they  abstained  from  any  attempt  on  the  Uvea 
of  the  king  and  his  attendants^  they  treated 
them  with  insult,  and  vented  their  hatred  in 
swaggering,  threatening  hinguage  and  actions. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  British  force  wss 
not  at  the  first  sufficiently  strong  to  hnve  over^ 
awed  the  insurgents,  and  detemd  them  from 
even  entertaining  a  thought  of  resistance ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  whole  British  force  in  the 
city  amounted  to  only  two  companies  and  s 
half,  one  company  being  employed  as  the 
treasury-guard,'  half  a  company  as  the  gaol* 
guard,  and  the  remaining  company  as  the 
honorary  guard  of  the  resident.  From  the 
two  former  duties  few  men  could  of  oourse  be 
spared,  and  those  that  could  be  taken  were 
required  at  other  points  where  plunder  vai 
to  be  apprehended.  It  seems  extraoidinaiy 
indeed,  after  allowing  for  all  these  ctroum- 
stances,  that  the  begum's  piuiy  should  so 
readily  have  gained  admission  to  the  palace ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  defence  of 
the  palace  was  in  native  handsi,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  merely  want  of  coursgei, 
nor  want  of  vigilance,  nor  want  of  mihtary 
skill  that  led  to  the  result.  The  following 
passage  firom  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  second 
assistant  to  the  resident  may  elucidate  the 
matter : — **  The  smallness  of  the  guard  at 
that  outer  gate,  there  being  no  force  placed  on 
the  outside  of  it,  as  the  minister  positively 
declares  had  been  ordered  by  him,  and  as  was 
actxially  done  at  several  of  the  others  which 
were  passed  by  Lieutenant  Shakespear  on  his 
road  to  the  Nawaub  NusseW'Ood-Dowlah ; 
the  supineness  of  many  of  the  palace  guards 
and  servants ;  the  perversion  of  orders  sent  by 
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the  xniDiBter  on  differeDt  oocaaions  ;  his  decla- 
ration BiDoe,  that  there  were  many  ti-aitors  in 
the  palace — all  tend  strongly  to  induce  the 
suspicion  that  the  gate  was  left  purposely 
unguarded  to  the  attack  of  the  Padshah  Be- 
gum's troops.  The  latter,  however,  having 
once  actually  entered  within  the  palace  walls, 
could  from  no  position  have  been  so  happily 
expelled,  with  less  loss  to  our  own  troops  and 
more  disgrace  to  themselves,  than  from  the 
Burra-durree,  the  scene  both  of  their  short- 
lived triumph  and  of  their  prompt  and  well- 
deserved  punishment." 

The  residence  of  the  be^m  and  the  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  in  Oude,  being  found 
likely  to  endanger  the  continuance  of  the 
public  peace  there,  they  were  removed  into 
the  Companv's  territories ;  and  this  step  put 
an  end  to  all  attempts  to  assail  the  authority 
of  the  ruling  prince  by  force.  His  title,  how- 
ever, was  impugned  by  Yemeen-ood-Dowlah, 
the  eldest  son  of  Shums-ood-Dowlah.  The 
person  last  named  was  the  second  son  of 
Saadut  AH,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Kusseer- 
ood-Dowlah,  the  prince  whom  the  British  go- 
vernment had  recently  placed  on  the  musnud 
of  Oude.  Had  Shums-ood-Dowlah  survived 
his  nephew,  the  deceased  king,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  entitled  to  succeed  to 
the  throne ;  but,  dying  before  him,  he  could 
convey  no  right  to  his  children ;  the  Maho- 
metan law,  as  already  explained,  not  admit- 
ting the  doctrine  of  representation.  Of  this, 
no  one,  having  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  is  ignorant ;  yet  Yemeen-ood- 
Dowlah  set  up  a  claim  upon  grounds  which, 
though  recognized  as  valid  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  many  other  countries,  are  rejected 
by  the  interpreters  of  the  code  of  Mahomet. 
It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that,  on  an 
intimation  that  his  claim  was  inadmissible,  he 
acquiesced  at  once  in  the  decision,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  push  his  pretensions  further. 
A  new  claimant  thereupon  arose  in  the  person 
of  one  named  Akbnl-ood-Dowlah,  alleged  to 
be  the  second  surviving  son  of  Shums-ood- 
Dowlah,  but  oalh'ng  himself  the  eldest.  This 
personage,  under  European  advice,  proceeded 
to  England,  and  there  addressed  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company.  The 
folly  of  undertaking  a  long  voyafl^e  to  assert  a 
claim  known  to  be  absolutely  and  undoubted! v 
bad,  and  with  a  certainty  of  its  being  rejected, 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  What  profit  the 
advisers  of  the  claimant  derived  from  the  ex- 
pedition cannot  be  known  ;  but  they  were  fully 
aware  that  none  would  accrue  to  the  person 
on  whose  behalf  they  affected  to  act.  Such 
occurrences  are  not,  indeed,  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  British  India;  and  they  will  pro- 
bably never  cease  altogether  until  native 
powers  shall  acquire  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  British  policy  to  prevent 
their  becoming  the  dupes  of  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers. 

The  origin  of  a  very  eventful  series  of  ope- 
rations, should  now,  according  to  the  order  of 


time,  be  related ;  but,  to  avoid  needlessly 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  when 
begun,  it  is  postponed  for  the  puipose  of 
directing  attention  to  certain  proceedings  af- 
fecting Sie  throne  of  Sattara,  which  strikingly 
illustrate  the  remarks  caUed  forth  by  the  idle 
and  ridiculous  claim  of  Akbul-ood-Dowlah  to 
the  throne  of  Oude. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  rajah  of  Sat- 
tara was  the  nominal  head  of  the  ereat  Mah- 
ratta  confederacy,  but  that,  for  a  k>ng  period 
before  that  confederacy  was  broken,  lol  power 
had  passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  his 
usurping  officers.  When  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings overthrew  the  peishwa,  and  held  at  his 
own  disposal  the  forfeited  territories  of  that 
chief,  he,  with  an  unwise  liberality,  drew  the 
rajah  of  Sattara  from  the  situation  of  a  cap- 
tive, and  restored  to  him  much  of  the  dignity 
and  some  of  the  power  which  he  daiiiied  to 
possess,  but  had  never  before  obtained  or  ex- 
ercised. Credulous,  indeed,  must  he  be  who 
relies  on  the  gratitude  of  native  princes.  The 
marquis  of  Hastings  professed  so  to  rely,  and, 
perhaps,  he  was  sincere.  In  the  case  of  the 
rajah  of  Sattara  the  result  was  that  which 
has  so  frequently  occurred,  and  which  might 
reasonably  be  looked  for.  The  rajah,  at  length, 
became  suspected — inquiry  took  place ;  it  was 
ascertained  that,  in  contravention  of  the  treaty 
to  which  he  owed  bb  power,  he  was  habitu- 
ally carrying  on  correspondence  with  various 
parties,  some  of  whom  were  enemies  of  the 
British  government — that  he  was  fomenting 
hostilities  against  that  government — and,  fur- 
ther, it  was  alleged,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
many  proved,  that  he  had  attempted  to  seduce 
some  native  officers  of  that  government  from 
their  allegiance.  It  was  proved  that  he  had, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Portugoese  authorities  at 
Goa,  the  object  of  which  was  to  engage  them 
in  an  alliance  against  the  British  government. 
Portugal  was  to  furnish  an  army  to  recover 
for  the  rajah  the  Mahratta  territorities,  of 
which  the  confederacy  had  been  dispossessed 
bv  tiie  English  ;  and  when  the  task  was  com- 
pleted, they  were  to  receive  a  due  reward  in 
money  or  territory,  or  both.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  designs  were  too  wild,  ridiculpus, 
and  extravagant,  to  be  entertained  by  the 
I  most  ill-informed  European  ;  but  they  were 
not  beyond  the  belief  of  an  Oriental  prince, 
who  indulged  in  follies  which  entitled  him  to  be 
ranked  among  the  weakest  of  his  imbecile  order. 

With  Appa  Si^ib,  the  infiimous  ex-rajah  of 
Nagpore,  the  rajah  of  Sattara  appears  for  seve- 
ral years  to  have  carried  on  a  treacherous  in- 
tercourse. The  fEbct  of  his  tampering  with 
soldiers  in  the  British  service  seems  hardly 
more  doubtful.  Certain  native  officers  in  the 
Company's  service  professed  to  have  received, 
from  a  Brahmin,  communications  indicative  of 
a  powerfully  hostile  feeling  towards  the  British 
government.  These  communications  being 
repeated,  the  officers  reported  them  to  their 
I  superiors,  and  were  instructed  by  them  as  to 
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the  oonrae  tbey  were  to  purrae.  They  were 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
dewan,  and,  ultimately,  it  was  said,  to  that  of 
the  rajah  himself,  whose  language,  at  the 
interview,  was  similar  to  that  which  had  pre- 
viously been  held  by  the  dewan  and  the 
Brahmin.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  upon  the 
face  of  it  much  of  the  above  statement  is 
improbable,  but  though  the  opportunity  was 
afforded  him,  the  rajah  was  unable  to  shake  it ; 
and  the  improbability  is  ffreatly  lessened  on 
recollecting  the  weak  and  wild  character  of 
the  prince  against  whom  the  charge  was  made. 
Further,  the  difficulties  of  disbelief  appear  to 
be  greater  even  than  those  of  belief.  Part 
of  what  was  stated  was  certainly  true ;  and 
though  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  scheme 
was  intended  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
brother  of  the  rajah,  at  his  expense,  no  reason- 
able hope  of  promoting  such  an  end  by  such 
means  could  at  the  time  have  been  enter- 
tained ;  indeed,  the  possibility  of  oonnecting 
them  would  almost  have  been  inconceivable, 
and  this  view  of  the  matter  is  more  incredible 
than  that  which  implicates  the  rajah.  But 
whether  he  were  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  last 
charge,  be  had  unquestionably  deprived  him- 
self of  all  claim  to  plead  against  the  English 
government  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  under 
which  he  had  exchanged  the  condition  of  a  titled 
slave  for  the  exercise  of  actual  sovereignty ; 
for  the  conditions  of  that  treaty  he  had  noto- 
riously broken.  Still,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  view  his  case  with  favour,  and  he  might 
have  preserved  that  power  which  he  bad 
abused,  if  he  had  not  unhappily  followed  the 
example  of  other  weak  and  in&tuated  Indian 
princes.  He  distrusted  Uie  British  govern- 
ment, but  he  gave  credit  to  the  professions  of 
certain  European  advisers ;  to  them  he  com- 
mitted himself  and  his  interests,  and  it  will  be 
seen  with  what  success.  There  was  the  best 
disposition  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  in- 
dolence. At  the  time  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  rajah's  case,  a  new 
governor  arrived  at  Bombay.  He  was  a  man 
who  in  former  years,  when  employed  as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Company  in  diplomatic  duties, 
had  established  for  himself  the  character  of 
being  eminently  the  friend  of  native  princes 
and  of  the  native  community.  No  man  ever 
enjoyed  greater  popularity  in  India  than  Sir 
James  Carnac,  who  had  now  returned  to  take 
the  chief  place  in  the  government  of  Bombay. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  80th  of  May,  and  on 
the  19th  of  June  he  recorded  a  minute  ex- 
pressive of  his  opinion  on  the  case  of  the  rajah 
of  Sattara.  This  paper  commenced  wiUi  an 
avowal  that  the  criminality  of  the  rajah  had 
been  clearly  proved ;  and  the  governor  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  how,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  offender  should  be  dealt  with. 
Three  modes  of  treating  the  case  were  pointed 
out :  first,  by  subjecting  the  rajah  to  a  formal 
trial,  and  after  inquiry  made  and  sentence 
passed,  visiting  him  with  appropriate  punish- 
ment ;  second^,  by  proceeding  in  the  mode 


by  which  wrongs  between  independent  states 
are  avenged — commencing  faostilites,  taking 
possession  of  the  rajah's  territory,  and  acfcing- 
as  circumstances  might  justify  under  the  right 
of  conquest ;  thirdly,  by  bringing  the  rajah  to 
a  sense  of  his  errors  by  remonstrance,  and  then 
giving  him  amnesty  for  the  past^  in  the  hope 
that  his  future  conduct  might  be  more  worthy 
of  his  station  and  his  relation  to  the  British 
government.  To  the  adoption  of  the  first 
course  several  objections  existed.  There  was 
no  ordinary  tribunal  to  which  the  rajah  oould 
be  made  amenable,  and  a  special  one  must  have 
been  created  for  the  purpose.  Against  sadi  a 
tribunal,  however,  constituted,  damonr  would 
be  loud.  Farther,  the  competency  of  such  a 
tribunal  might  have  been  plausibly  questioned. 
By  assuming  the  power  of  subjecting  the  rajah 
to  a  legal  trial,  the  British  government  would 
have  placed  him  in  the  situation  of  a  subject, 
whereas  he  had  always  been  treated  as  a 
sovereign. 

If  a  hostile  course  were  inevitable^  the 
governor  declared  that  he  should  much  prefer 
the  seoond  oourse — ^that  of  proceeding  against 
the  rajah  as  a  prince  bound  by  treaty,  bofc 
who,  having  violated  the  condiuons  of  the 
engagement  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  other 
party  thereto,  which  party  was  at  liberty  to 
enforce  its  rights  by  war  or  otherwise.  Bot 
the  necessity  for  extreme  measures,  he  thought, 
did  not  exist.  The  nyah,  he  remarked,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  very  formidable  foe  to  the 
British  empire,  and  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  connected  were  as  little  formidable  as 
himself.  No  results,  it  was  observed,  have 
followed,  "except  the  transfer  of  money  to 
agents  and  adventurers" — those  standing 
curses  to  Indian  princes.  The  rajah  had, 
indeed,  as  was  stated  in  the  minute,  mani- 
fested great  weakness  and  no  inoonsideFable 
portion  of  ingratitude ;  but  it  was  added,  *'  we 
have  nothing  to  fear,  and  we  can  a£ford  to  act 
with  generosity."  Under  the  influence  of 
these  views.  Sir  James  Gamac  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  the  mildest  of  the  three  ooursea 
of  proceedinff,  and  he  suggested  either  that 
the  resident  should  make  a  fitting  representa- 
tion to  the  rajah,  or  that  this  duty  should  ba 
discharged  by  the  governor  in  person,  the 
latter  course  being,  in  his  judgment,  more 
advisable.  This  being  done,  and  the  admo- 
nition duly  received  and  responded  to  by  the 
rajah,  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  frankly 
fonpven. 

On  the  followinff  day  the  governor  recorded 
another  minute,  descriptive  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  intentions  of  the  ffovemment 
towards  the  n\ah  of  Sattara  should  be  carried 
into  efkct.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  offending  rajah  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  passage,  which 
occurs  near  the  commencement  of  the  minute  : 
— "  It  will  be  inconsistent  with  our  proposed 
amnesty  for  the  past,  to  make  any  demand 
which  can  justly  be  regarded  as  a  punishment ; 
and  under  this  impression  I  at  once  abandon 
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the  measure  which  appears  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  gOTernment  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Grant,  of  requiring  the  rajah  to  main- 
tain a  contingent  of  horse  for  the  service  of 
the  British  government.  Our  demands  should 
be  limited  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  be 
confined  only  to  those  which  will  again  place 
the  rajah  in  the  precise  situation  intended  by 
the  treaty  of  September,  1819,  and  will  insure 
the  most  efficient  protection  to  all  persons 
who  have  become  obnoxious  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  they  have  taken  in  recent 
proceedings."  The  views  of  Sir  James  Carnac 
were  adopted  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Bombay  government  (though,  as  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  how  the  rajah  should  be 
treated,  opposed  to  their  own) ;  and  the 
governor-general  in  council  having  sanctioned 
the  grant  of  amnesty  to  the  rajah,  the  proposed 
conditions  of  the  grant,  and  the  visit  of  the 
governor  of  Bombay  to  Sattara,  Sir  James 
Carnac  set  out  with  a  sanguine  hope  of  rescuing 
the  rajah  from  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  evil  counsels 
of  designing  men,  and  of  restoring  friendly 
relations  between  him  and  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  arrived  at  Sattara  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  and  on  the  23rd  had  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  rajah.  He  explained  in  firm 
bnt  conciliatory  language  the  position  in  which 
the  rajah  stood,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
British  government  towards  him  ;  and  among 
much  admirable  advice,  not  the  least  valuable 
portion  was  that  referred  to  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  report  made  by  Sir  James 
Carnac  to  his  council  on  the  subject  of  this 
interview  :-^"  I  recalled  to  his  recollection 
the  warning  long  ago  g^iven  to  him  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  against  placing  his 
trust  and  confidence  in  vakeels  and  low  and 
intriguing  agents,  and  earnestly  urged  him  to 
discard  from  his  councils  the  numerous  agencies 
he  had  established."  The  conditions  of  the 
intended  amnesty  had  been  embodied  in  a 
memorandum  drawn  up  in  the  Mahratta 
language  for  the  information  of  the  rajah,  and 
this  was  placed  in  his  hands.  This  paper, 
after  referring  to  the  infractions  of  the  exist- 
ing treaty  bv  the  rajah  declared  the  readiness 
of  the  British  government  entirely  to  overlook 
them  on  the  conditions  which  follow — that  the 
rajah  should  now  bind  himself  strictly  and  in 
good  faith  to  act  up  to  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  1819 ;  that  he  should  agree  to 
certain  specified  arrangements  affecting  the 
interests  of  his  brother ;  that  he  should  dismiss 
from  his  councils  and  exclude  from  his  terri- 
tories an  offensive  and  dangerous  minister, 
who  was  named ;  and  confirm  a  guarantee  of 
safety  given  by  the  British  government  to 
certain  parties.  These  were  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  demanded  from  the  rajah — and 
these  he  rejected.  No  sacrifice  was  required 
— ^no  penalty  inflicted ;  but  the  nijah,  with  a 
perverseness  rarely'  equalled,  spumed  the 
friendship  which  was  tendered  him  on  terms 
neither  burdensome  nor  dishonourable.    He 


demanded  in  what  particulars  he  had  violated 
the  treaty  of  1819,  and  on  the  three  points 
being  stated*— the  intrigues  with  the  Por- 
tuguese government  at  6oa,  the  holding 
treacherous  intercourse  with  the  ex-rajah  of 
Nagpore,  and  the  tampering  with  the  troops 
of  the  British  government — he  made  no  re- 
mark on  either  the  first  or  third,  thus  tacitly 
admitting  his  guilt  on  those  points.  On  the 
second,  he  took  a  course  which  would  have 
been  very  proper  in  an  advocate  defending  a 
client  on  legal  and  technical  grounds,  but 
which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  when  adopted  by  a 
principal  in  a  conference  not  partaking  in  any 
way  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  inquiry.  Some 
intercepted  letters  from  the  ex-rajah  of  Nag- 
pore to  him  being  adverted  to,  be  did  not 
deny  having  been  engaged  in  correspondence 
with  that  person,  but  dwelt  upon  the  fihct  of 
no  answers  from  him  being  produceable.  A 
second  interview  took  pOtce,  but  with  no 
better  result. 

The  rajah,  after  a  short  interval,  signified  a 
desire  again  to  visit  the  governor  of  Bombay  ; 
a  third  interview  was  granted,  and  it  was  the 
last.  The  obstinacy  of  the  misguided  prince 
led  him  still  to  resist  the  terms  offered  him, 
although  the  main  condition  insisted  on  was 
only  a  promise  of  adherence  to  the  treaty  by 
which  he  was  previously  bound — the  remain- 
ing articles  being  of  comparatively  trivial 
import.  It  was,  however,  in  all  probability, 
that  first  article,  though  it  enforced  no  new 
obligation,  that  constituted  the  chief  obstacle 
to  an  amicable  conclusion  of  the  dispute,  for 
he  observed  —not  to  the  governor,  but  to  the 
resident — that  by  assenting  to  it,  he  should  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mamlntdar 
farmer,  or  manager  of  a  district.  The  governor 
saw  him  no  more  after  the  interview  which 
has  been  last  noticed,  but  the  resident,  Colonel 
Ovans,  waited  on  him  to  receive  his  final 
decision.  That  decision  was  confirmatory  of 
his  previous  resolution,  and  the  necessary 
result  was,  that  the  rajah  descended  from  the 
throne,  and  took  up  his  residence  within  the 
British  dominions ;  his  brother  being  elevated 
to  the  place  which  he  had  quitted. 

The  rajah  was  the  victim  of  interested  para- 
sites, some  of  whom  seduced  him  into  acts 
indicative  of  hostile  feelings  to  his  British 
protectors,  while  others  encouraged  him  to 
persevere  in  repelling  the  hand  of  foi^giveness 
stretched  out  to  save  him,  by  making  pro- 
fessions, which  they  knew  to  be  false,  of 
power  to  enable  htm  to  defy  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  by  holding  out  expectations  of 
success  in  such  a  course,  which  they  knew  to 
be  fallacious.  Of  the  amount  of  the  money 
expended  in  enriching  these  persons  no  pre- 
cise account  can  be  given,  but  it  must  have 
been  very  large.  The  number  of  his  agents 
was  almost  incredible.  He  had  European 
agents  and  native  agents — agents  at  Bombay 
— agents  at  Calcutta — agents  in  England  ;  two 
missions    having    been    despatch^    thither. 
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The  local  press  wm  freely  employed  to  revile 
the  goyemment  and  support  the  rajah,  and 
Bngnsbmen  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  un- 
happy prinoe's  money  in  payment  for  exertions 
directed  against  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  safety  of  its  Indian  dominions. 

The  cause  of  the  rajah  was  taken  up  in 
England  with  much  warmth,  and  without 
doubt  from  different  motives — ^motives  varying 
from  those  of  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
character  to  those  of  the  meanest  and  most 
despicable  origin.  But  when  the  resources  of 
argumentation  were  exhausted,  it  could  not 
be  shown  that  the  rajah  bad  not  violated  the 
treaty  by  which  he  held  his  throne.  The  only 
question  that  could  with  fairness  be  raised 
was,  whether  or  not  he  should  be  forgiven. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  the  advocates 
on  both  sides  miffht  have  suspended  discus- 
sion, for  the  rajan  obstinately  refused  to  be 
forffiven. 

We  pass  from  the  fortunes  of  a  petty  prince 
— the  feeble  representative  of  a  robber  dy- 
nasty, which  rose  from  obscurity  to  grandeur, 
aud  then  declined  into  insignificance  with 
meteoric  rapidity — to  events  of  greater  dignity 
and  greater  interest ;  events  important  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  widely  extended  relations. 
To  render  the  narrative  intelligible,  some 
reference  to  treaties  and  negotiations  of  earlier 
date  will  be  requisite. 

The  safety  of  British  India  on  the  westward 
had  frequently  been  an  object  of  great  anxiety 
to  its  rulers.  The  countries  intervening  be- 
tween Persia  and  the  Indus  were  inhabited  by 
a  rude  and  barbarous  but  withal  a  warlike  po- 
pulation, well  calculated  by  their  predatory 
babits,  their  poverty,  and  their  recklessness,  to 
excite  the  alarm  of  a  comparatively  opulent 
neiffhbour.  India  had  more  than  once  felt  the 
evils  of  their  visitations,  and  the  A%hans 
were  remembered  as  men  whose  trade  was 
war,  and  whose  constant  divisions  formed  the 
only  effectual  check  on  their  ambition  and 
military  taste.  Some  years  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  Affghan 
chief  named  Zemaun  Shah  had  begun  to 
threaten  the  British  frontier,  and  those  threats 
were  periodically  repeated  and  withdrawn  as 
circumstances  dictatidd.  The  attention  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  directed  to  this  source 
of  danger  at  an  early  period  of  the  administra- 
tion of  that  distinguished  nobleman ;  and  an 
attempt  to  invade  India,  which  might  have 
occasioned  much  both  of  trouble  and  expense, 
if  nothing  more,  was  foiled  by  exciting  the 
alarm  of  Zemaun  Shah  for  the  Hifety  of  his 
own  dominions.  At  this  time  danger  to  Bri- 
tish India  was  apprehended  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  French  ;  and  to  avert  evil  from 
either  quarter,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
draw  Persia  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
British  government.  This  was  effected.  In 
1801  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  by  which  the  Persian  Shah  engaged 
to  exclude  the  French  from  settling  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  to  hold  the  Affghans 


in  check  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to 
invade  India. 

The  latter  cause  for  apprehension  was  soon 
removed.  Zemaun  Shah  was  deposed,  and, 
according  to  Asiatic  custom,  blinded,  in  the 
year  in  which  the  treaty  with  Persia  was  con- 
cluded, Zemaun  Shah  having  treated  in  the 
same  manner  his  elder  brother,  Hooraayon, 
whose  throne  he  had  usurped.  The  conqueror 
of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  author  of  hia  sufferings, 
was  another  brother,  named  Mahmood,  who 
speedily  found  himself  engaged  in  a  content 
for  the  throne  with  a  fourth  brother,  named 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk,  who  finally  triumphed; 
but,  with  unusual  clemency,  abstained  from 
inflicting  on  the  man  whom  he  had  vanquished 
the  penalty  of  blindness.  The  country,  how- 
ever, continued  torn  by  factions  and  divisions, 
and  Shoojah-ool-Moolk  tottered  on  his  throne 
from  the  moment  that  he  ascended  it. 

While  Afghanistan  was  thus  ceasing  to  be 
formidable,  Persia  was  relaxing  in  her  fidelity, 
and,  finally,  even  the  affectation  of  good  faith 
was  abandoned.  The  Persian  sovereign,  in 
1806,  sent  a  mission  to  Napoleon,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  and  with  all  Europe, 
England  excepted,  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Two 
years  afterwards  a  French  mission  arrived  in 
Persia,  with  the  avowed  object  of  establishing 
such  relations  with  that  country  as  might  aid 
the  views  which  Napoleon  had  long  cherished, 
of  striking  a  blow  at  the  British  power  in 
India,  and  it  was  received  with  extraordinary 
marks  of  favour  and  distinction.  Lord  Minto, 
a  watchful  and  excellent  guardian  of  the  great 
interests  committed  to  his  charge,  thereupon 
prepared  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  alliance  of  Persia  had 
previously  been  sought  to  check  Afi^hanistan, 
and  oppose  a  barrier  to  France.  A  simiUr 
connection  with  Afghanistan  was  now  medi- 
tated in  order  to  oppose  the  combined  efforts 
of  France  and  Persia.  Prudent  in  his  policy. 
Lord  Minto  was  also  happy  in  the  choice  of  an 
instrument  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  was 
resolved  to  despatch  a  mission  to  Cabool,  and 
the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  Honour- 
able Mountstuart  Elphiostone,  then  a  very 
young  man,  but  since  eminently  distinguished 
by  many  important  services.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  was  coniially  received,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Sboojab-ool-Moolk,  by  which  that 
prince  bound  himself  to  resist  any  attempts 
which  might  be  made  by  the  French  and 
Persians  to  advance  through  his  territories 
upon  India. 

While  preparation  was  thus  made  to  van- 
quish the  enemy  in  Affghanistan,  should  they 
approach,  measures  to  break  the  confederacy 
were  not  neglected.  Endeavours  were  made, 
both  from  India  and  from  home,  to  counteract 
the  baleful  influence  which  the  French  had 
acquired  in  Persia,  and  to  detach  that  country 
from  its  inauspicious  connection  with  England's 
bitter  and  irreconcilable  foe.  Sir  John  Mai* 
colm  arrived  at  Bushire,  commisnoned  by  the 
governor-general    of   India,   almost   simulta- 
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DeoQsly  with  the  arrival  of  Sir  Harford  Jones 
in  Persia,  as  plenipotentiary  direct  from  the 
British  Crown.  The  former  met  with  an  un- 
courteous  reception,  was  refused  permission  to 
proceed  to  the  capital,  and  directed  to  com- 
municate with  inferior  anthorities.  With  this 
he  declined  to  comply,  and  haying  remon- 
strated without  success,  he  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta without  effecting  anything,  or  enjoying 
an  opportunity  of  effecting  anything.  Sir 
Harford  Jones  met  with  better  fortune.  He 
advanced  to  Tehran,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions which  terminated  in  the  oonclusion  of  a 
preliminary  treaty,  by  which  the  Persian 
monarch  declared  all  treaties  and  agreements 
which  he  had  previously  made  with  any  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  null  and  void  from  the  date 
of  the  articles  then  concluded ;  and  that  be 
would  not  permit  any  European  force  to  pass 
through  his  country  towards  India.  In  the 
event  of  Persia  being  invaded  by  any  European 
power,  Great  Britain  was  to  furnish  a  militair 
force,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  "a  subsidy,  witJb 
warlike  ammunitions,  such  as  guns,  muskets, 
&c.,  and  officers,  to  the  amount  that  maybe  to 
the  advantage  of  both  parties,  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  force  invading."  The  number  of 
the  forces  to  be  furnish^,  or  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  and  contribution  of  ammunition, 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  definitive  treaty 
to  which  that  under  notice  was  preliminary. 
One  immediate  effect  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  was  the  dismissal  of  the  French  mis- 
sion. A  treaty  based  on  this  preliminary 
arrangement  was  subsequently  entered  into 
by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  but,  the  British  go- 
vernment requiring  certain  changes,  the 
treaty  actually  deserving  the  name  of  defini- 
tive was  not  concluded  till  November,  1814, 
when  it  received  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Morier 
and  Mr.  Ellis,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
In  this  treaty  the  renunciation  of  European 
alliances  was  somewhat  modified,  being  con- 
fined to  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
Great  Britain.  No  individuals  of  such  Euro- 
pean nations  entertaining  a  design  of  invading 
India,  or  being  at  enmity  with  Great  Britain, 
were  to  be  permitted  to  enter  Persia ;  and  if 
any  European  power  should  seek  to  invade 
India  by  way  of  Khorasan,  Tataristan,  Bo- 
khara, Samarcand,  or  other  routes,  the  King  of 
Persia  was,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  to 
engage  the  kings  and  governors  of  those 
countries  to  oppose  such  invasion,  ''either  by 
the  fear  of  his  armies  or  by  conciliatory  mea- 
sures." The  King  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
to  interfere  in  disputes  between  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  chieft  of  Persia;  and  it  was 
further  considerately  provided  that,  "if  one 
of  the  contending  parties  should  ever  offer  a 
province  of  Persia,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
assistance,  the  English  government  shall  not 
agree  to  such  a  proposal,  nor,  by  adopting  it, 
possess  themselves  of  such  part  of  Persia."  It 
was  laid  down  that  the  purpose  of  the  treaty 
was  strictly  defensive— that  it  was  concluded 
only  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  aggression — 


and  that  the  word  "  aggression"  was  to  mean 
an  attack  upon  the  territories  of  another  state. 
This,  with  reference  to  the  relative  situation 
of  Russia  and  Persia,  formed  a  very  proper 
introduction  to  the  mention  of  the  former 
country,  and  the  mode  of  determining  the 
respective  limits  of  the  two.  This  it  was  pre- 
scribed  should  be  effected  "according  to  the 
admission  of  Great  Britain,  Persia,  and  Russia." 
The  amount  of  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  Persia,  if 
invaded  from  Europe,  was  fixed  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tomauns  annually ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  paid  if  the  war  were  provoked  by 
any  aggression  on  the  part  of  Persia ;  and,  as 
it  was  granted  solely  for  military  purposes,  the 
English  minister  was  to  be  satisfied  of  its  being 
duly  applied.  The  Persian  government  was 
to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  European  officers  to 
discipline  its  troops,  provided  such  officers  did 
not  belong  to  nations  at  war  or  enmity  with 
Great  Britain.  If  any  European  power  should 
be  engaged  in  war  with  Persia  while  at  peace 
with  England,  the  latter  state  waa  to  en- 
deavour to  establish  a  friendly  understanding 
between  the  belligerents;  but  if  unsuccess- 
ful, was  to  assist  Persia  with  troops  or  money, 
in  conformity  with  the  preceding  articles,  for 
so  long  a  time  as  that  country  should  continue 
at  war.  The  subsidy  was  to  be  paid  early,  to 
enable  the  party  entitled  to  receive  it  to  adhere 
to  what  was  stated  to  be  ''the  custom  of 
Persia,"  the  practice  of  paying  the  troops  six 
months  in  advance — a  custom  the  prudence  of 
which  in  general  cases  may  be  questioned, 
though  its  liberality  cannot  be  aenied,  but 
which  certainly  differs  widely  from  the  ordi- 
nary custom  of  Asiatic  states,  that  being,  not 
to  pay  their  troops  "six  months  in  advance," 
but  to  suffer  the  pay  to  remain  many  months 
in  arrear.  The  treaty  contained  two  articles 
relating  to  Affghanistan.  By  one,  the  Persian 
sovereign  engaged  to  send  an  army  against  the 
A£|rhans,  should  that  people  be  at  war  with 
the  British  government,  the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  by  that  government — the  extent  of 
assistance,  mode  of  affording  it,  and  manner  of 
payment,  to  be  arranged  when  the  occasion 
might  arise.  By  the  other  article,  the  British 
were  restrained  from  interfering  in  the  case  of 
war  between  the  Afighans  and  Persians,  ex- 
cept their  mediation  should  be  solicited  by 
both  parties.  Further,  it  was  stipulated  that, 
if  any  "  Persian  subject  of  distinction,  show- 
ing signs  of  hostility  and  rebellion,  should 
take  refuge  in  the  British  dominions,  the 
English  government,  on  receiving  an  intima- 
tion from  that  of  Persia,  should  (in  the  nervous 
language  of  the  treaty)  "  turn  him  out"  of  the 
country,  and  if  he  shonld  refuse  to  leave  it. 
arrest  and  send  him  to  Persia.  I^  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  fagitive,  the  British 
government  should  be  aware  of  the  wish  of  the 
Persian  authorities  that  the  stranger  shonld 
not  be  received,  his  entrance  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited, and  if  the  prohibition  were  disre- 
garded, the  penalty  denounced  against  disobe- 
dienoe  in  the  former  case  was  to  be  incurred. 
2  H 
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The  obligatioiiB  of  this  article  were  declared  to 
be  reciprocal.  In  the  last  place  came  an 
article  providing  that  the  British  govemment 
shoald  assist  Persia  with  ships  and  troops  in 
the  Gulf,  if  required,  and  if  convenient  and 
practicable ;  the  expenses  of  such  ships  and 
troops  being  defrayed  by  Persia*  and  the  ships 
being  restricted  to  certain  ports,  to  be  speci- 
fied, for  their  anchorage.  Such  was  the  treaty 
which,  after  five  years  of  negotiation,  was 
concluded.  It  remained  in  force,  without 
alteration,  till  1828,  when  the  court  of  Persia 
found  itself  in  the  condition  not  uncommon 
with  Oriental  states,  pressed  by  demands 
which  it  knew  not  how  to  meet,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  prospective  advantage  for  present 
relief.  Persia  bad  been  engaged  in  a  disas- 
trous war  with  Russia,  and  had  been  amerced 
by  the  latter  power  in  a  heavy  fine.  The 
British  government  had  felt  inconvenience 
from  the  article  of  the  treaty  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  afford  military  or  pecuniary  aid 
to  Persia  when  engaged  in  war,  and  this 
appeared  a  fitting  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it. 
An  overture  for  that  purpose  was  made,  and 
the  Persian  prince,  in  consideration  of  receiv- 
ing a  sum  of  money  to  aid  in  discharging  the 
claim  of  Russia,  reluctantly  consented  to 
annul  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  under 
which  the  obligation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment arose,  as  well  as  the  preceding  article 
which  related  to  the  boundaries  of  Russia  and 
Persia,  and  gave  Great  Britain  a  voice  in 
determining  them. 

A  few  years  more  rolled  on,  during  which 
Persia  became  gradually  weaker,  and  Russia 

fained  a  proportionate  increase  of  strength, 
odeed,  the  rise  and  extension  of  the  Russian 
empire  are  among  the  most  remarkable  facts 
of  modem  times,  or  even  of  any  time.  The 
foundations  of  that  empire  were  laid  by 
Peter  the  Great  as  late  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Before  this  time 
Muscovy  was  a  petty  princedom,  obscure  as  it 
was  barbarous,  and  not  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  civilized  and  Christian 
states  in  the  west.  Since  that  period,  the 
course  of  the  Muscovite  power  has  been,  with 
occasional  iDterruptions,  a  career  of  aggression 
and  conquest.  The  Czar  Peter  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  energy,  and  as  unscrupulous 
as  he  was  energetic.  In  every  direction  he 
soueht  the  means  of  extending  his  territory, 
weidth,  and  power.  Of  his  wars  with  Sweden 
and  Turkey  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  speak ;  but  his  designs  upon  Persia 
and  eventually  upon  the  tnue  of  India — ^for 
beyond  the  possession  of  its  trade  even  the 
sanguine  mind  of  the  czar  could  at  that  period 
hardly  have  speculated — require  some  notice. 
Peter  sent  an  embassy  to  Persia,  and  secured 
a  monopoly  of  the  export  of  silk  from  that 
country.  The  Persian  dominions  were  then 
tillen  into  ruin  under  an  imbecile  ruler,  and 
Peter  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
obtaining  territorial  as  well  as  commercial 
advantages.    Under  the  pretence  of  assisting 


the  shah  against  some  rebel  subjects,  he  en- 
tered the  country,  seised  some  of  its  most 
desirable  districts,  and  retained  pofloeosion  in 
spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Persians  to  ragain 
them.  Having  achieved  this  measure  of  suc- 
cess, he  returned  in  triumph  to  Moaoow.  The 
sultan  of  Persia  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  A%hans.  Peter  undertook  to 
relieve  him,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  ser- 
vice, obtained  a  formal  cession  of  the  provinces 
which  he  had  conquered,  as  well  as  of  several 
others.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the 
sovereign  of  Persia  ;  but  Peter,  notwithstand- 
ing, held  it  good  so  far  as  it  gave  him  a  tide 
to  keep  possession  of  the  provinces  thereby 
ceded  to  him,  though  he  entirely  passed  over 
that  portion  of  the  treaty  which  imposed  on 
him,  as  the  consideration  for  what  he  gained, 
the  duty  of  rescuing  the  shah  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  The  situation  of  Persia  was 
now  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  Afghans 
were  in  possession  of  one  portion,  the  Rus- 
sians of  another,  and  the  Turks  of  a  third, 
when  Peter  died.  But  this  event  brought  no 
change  to  the  fortunes  of  the  unh^py  coun- 
try, for  after  his  death  the  Russian  iind 
Turkish  governments  proceeded  coolly  to 
settle  the  boundaries  of  their  own  dominioni^ 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Perman  monarch, 
without  calling  the  last-named  power  to  any 
part  in  the  discussion  or  decision  of  the 
matter. 

The  next  step  taken  by  Russia  was  remark- 
able. The  rulers  of  that  oountry  had  been 
unable  to  establish  their  authority  in  certain 
provinces  which  they  claimed  under  the  treaty 
which  the  shah  had  disavowed.  They  now 
transferred  their  right  to  those  provinoee, 
such  as  it  was,  to  the  head  of  the  Affghan 
invaders  whom  the  Russians  were  bound  to 
expel,  and  as  the  condition  of  the  territorial 
cession  made  to  them,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sacrifice,  if  it  caa  be  so  called,  they  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  Afighans  in 
their  retention  of  the  remainder.  But  the 
designs  of  Russia  soon  afterwards  received  a 
considerable  check.  Nadir  Shah  arose,  ex- 
pelled the  Affghans  from  Persia,  and  became 
its  monarch.  He  claimed  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  possessions  of  Persia,  and  Russia,  not 
deeming  it  prudent  to  contest  his  claim, 
quietly  abandoned  all  territory  south  of  the 
Caucasus.  But  a  dominion  which  rests  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign  is 
necessarily  unstable,  and  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shah  opened  again  the  field  for  the  exercise  of 
Russian  ambition.  Rival  princes  of  Geoi^gia, 
an  old  dependency  of  Persia,  sought  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  and  though  none  was 
afforded,  a  series  of  prooeedings  of  singulariy 
insidious  character  followed,  -^ch  ultimately 
led  to  the  absorption  of  that  province  into 
the  leviathan  empire.  The  success  of  Russia 
against  Turkey  enabled  her  to  command  the 
(Stspian  Sea ;  this  afforded  additional  means 
for  fulfilling  the  designs  long  entertained 
against  Persia;  and  those  who  have  learned 
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with  what  peneveraaoe  Rnasia  paitniefl  her 
Bcbemes  of  aggression  will  believe  that  they 
were  not  neglected. 

The  Bussiana  and  Persians  were  soon  to 
come  into  actual  conflict^  bnt  it  was  not  the 
long  series  of  agression  alreadj  noted  which 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  it.  The 
conflict  could  not  fail  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
but  it  was  precipitated  by  the  conduct  of  a 
rebellious  vassal  of  the  Persian  king,  who 
held  the  government  of  Erivan.  The  shah 
advancing  with  an  army  to  reduce  this  person 
to  obedience,  the  latter  solicited  the  aid  of  a 
Russian  force,  which  was  promptly  afforded 
him.  At  this  time,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
Russia  and  Persia  were  at  peace;  but  this 
circumstance  formed  no  impediment  to  the 
grant  of  the  required  assistance,  seeing  that  it 
was  attended  by  the  prospect  of  aggrandize- 
ment, the  rebel  having  promised  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Russians  the  fortress  which  he  commanded. 
Before  arriving  at  Erivan,  the  Russian  army 
met  and  defeated  that  of  the  shah ;  but  on 
reaching  the  place,  the  surrender  of  which 
was  looked  to  as  the  fruit  of  their  victory, 
it  was  found  that  from  some  cause  the  rebel 
governor  had  altered  his  mind.  He  refused 
to  admit  the  friends  whose  visit  he  had 
solicited,  and  they,  being  unable  to  maintain 
the  siege,  were  compelled  to  retire.  This  was 
in  1804,  and  the  war  thus  commenced  by 
the  Russians  without  any  provocation  but  the 
lust  of  conquest,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  desultory  manner  and  with  variable  success 
till  1814.  It  was  during  its  continuance  that  the 
diplomatic  contest  for  the  friendship  of  Persia 
took  place  between  the  English  and  French,  and 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  The  course 
of  European  politics  soon  afterwards  brought 
Great  Britain  into  close  alliance  with  Russia, 
and  on  this  ground,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  addition 
to  the  Russian  empire  of  the  whole  dominions 
of  Persia^  the  British  ambassador  in  the  latter 
country  interposed  his  good  offices  to  esta- 
blish the  relations  of  peace.  It  was  indeed 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  subsidizing  an  ally  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  war  with  another  ally  of  the 
country  furnishing  the  subsidy.  By  the  treaty 
thus  brought  about  Persia  surrendered  to 
Russia  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  engaged^ 
to  maintain  no  navy  on  the  Caspian.  The 
conduct  of  the  negotiation  was  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Russian  policy.  The  bs«is  proposed 
in  the  treaty  was  that  known  in  diplomatic 
language  as  the  "  uti  possidetis."  This  would 
have  given  to  the  Russians  the  right  to  a  dis- 
trict which,  for  special  reasons,  the  Persian 
government  were  most  anxious  to  rescue  from 
their  grasp.  The  Persian  plenipotentiary  ac- 
cordingly declined  to  accept  the  basis  unless 
Talish  were  excepted.  The  Russian  nego- 
tiator dedared  that  his  instructions  did  not 
allow  him  to  vary  or  modify  the  bans  ;  butto 
induce  the  other  party  to  accept  of  it  without 
qoalificatioDy  he  promised  to  procure  from  his 


court  the  restitution  of  the  disputed  district  aa 
an  act  of  grace  and  &vour.  The  bait  was 
taken,  the  treaty  was  signed, — ^the  Persian 
government  then  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Uie  Russian  plenipotentiary's  promise,  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  tbiat  they  looked  in  vain.  The 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  remon- 
strated; his  remonstrances  produced  all  tbe 
effisct  that  might  be  expected,  and  no  more. 
From  this  time  an  uneasy  state  of  feeling  con- 
tinued to  exist  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  it  termi- 
nated in  open  war,  a  war  most  disastrous  to 
Persia — ^that  country  being  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  further  portions 
of  territory  to  a  great  extent.  Having  gained 
thus  much  by  war,  the  Russian  government, 
according  to  its  accustomed  mode,  resorted  to 
the  use  of  the  more  insidious  and  not  less 
efficient  modes  of  aggrandizement  afforded  by 
the  arts  of  intrigue.  Having  laid  down  her 
arms  for  a  season,  every  effort  was  made  to 
establish  the  influence  of  Russia  within  Persia 
and  beyond  it,  and  her  counsels  were  not  less 
fatal  than  her  sword. 

These  counsels  became  an  object  of  alarm 
to  Great  Britain,  and  most  justly.  At  the 
time  under  notice,  the  Persian  government 
was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  that  of  Russia, 
aod  the  intrigues  of  the  latter  to  extend  its 
influence  beyond  Persia,  in  the  direction  of 
India,  were  notorious.  Some  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  intervening 
country  will  here  be  necessary. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  prince  named 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk  as  baring  succeeded,  in 
opposition  to  his  brother,  Mahmood,  in  es- 
tablishiDff  himself  on  the  throne  of  Affghan- 
istan,  and  who  ruled,  or  professed  to  rule,  that 
country  when  it  was  visited  by  the  British 
mission  under  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Shortly  after 
the  departure  of  that  mission,  Sboojah  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  better  fortune  of 
Mahmood,  who  escaped  from  confinement^ 
and  asserted  his  claim  in  arms.  The  de- 
feated Shoojah  fled  to  Lahore,  where  Runjeet 
Singh  received  him  cordially,  plundered  him 
unscrupulously,  and  erinced  a  strong  desire  to 
retain  possession  of  his  person.  Shoojah, 
after  a  time,  escaped  into  the  British  domi- 
nions, where  he  was  received  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  character  of  the  government. 

But  Mahmood  was  not  to  enjoy  without 
molestation  the  throne  which  he  had  regained, 
or  rather  which  had  been  regained  for  him. 
He  mainly  owed  his  suooeas  to  a  chief  named 
Futteh  Khan,  of  whom,  on  account  probably 
of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered,  Kam- 
ram  the  son  of  Mahmood,  a  man  of  dark  and 
cruel  character,  became  jealous.  The  vin- 
dictive prince  recommended  that  Futteh 
Khan  should  be  arrested  and  deprived  of 
sight.  Mahmood,  with  the  measure  of  grati- 
tude common  to  Oriental  despots,  complied 
with  his  son's  request.  The  chief  was  sub- 
jected to  the  infliction  suggested,  andsubee- 
quenily  was  murdered  with  ciroumstances  of 
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atrodooa  cnialtj.  Fatteh  Khan  left  behind 
thoea  who  were  not  alow  to  aTei^  his  death ; 
who  probably,  indeed,  were  glad  of  a  pretext 
for  eifcaking  off  their  allegiaooe  to  an  nngratefal 
lord.  A  revolation,  effected  by  the  brothers 
of  the  mnrdered  minister,  deprived  BCahmood 
off  the  larger  portion  of  his  dominions,  and 
droTe  lum  to  Herat,  where  he  snooeeded  in 
maintuning  his  anthori^  over  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  territory,  lliere  he  died,  leaving  his 
diminished  power  to  his  heir,  Kamram,  the 
ffoilty  anther  of  the  snflerings  and  death  of 
Fntteh  Khan,  and  of  the  snbs^ent  ill-fortnne 
whic^  attended  the  house  and  throne  of  Mah- 
mood.  Hie  dominions  alienated  by  the  revo- 
Inlion  were  divided  among  the  brothers  of 
Fntteh  Khan,  one  of  whom,  Doet  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  most  able  and  aetiTe  among  them, 
reigned  in  KabooL  A  part  of  the  conntry 
was  held  in  a  sort  of  common  sovereignty  by 
other  brothen  residing  at  Kandahar.  Shah 
Shoojah  twice  unsocciesBfally  attempted  to 
recover  the  throne  from  which  Mahmood  had 
been  expdled ;  but  Rnnjeet  Singh  succeeded 
in  wresting  Peshawnr  firam  the  grasp  of  the 
rebel  diiefe,  and  annexing  it  to  his  own 
dominions. 

TbiM  dismemberment  was  not  the  only  one 
to  be  apprehended.    Persia^  enoonrageidi  by 
Russia,  preferred  certain  claims,  and  prepared 
to  maintain  them.    The  nature  and  even  the 
extent  of  these  daims  were  somewhat  vague. 
The^  seem  to  have  rested  partly  on  pretensions 
originating  in  the  conquests  of  Nadir  Shah, 
partly  on  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Persia  on 
certain  oocarions  by  Kamram,  the  ruler  of 
Herat,  and  puHy  on  certain   engagements 
entered  into  by  that  prince  while  Uie  prince- 
royal  of  Persia  had  been  employed  in  reducing 
Khorasan  to  obedience.     Upon  these  latter 
grounds  the  Persian  claims  would  have  been 
limited  to  Herat  and  its  dependencies,  but 
according  to  the  first  they  extended  to  Kan- 
dahar and  Ghumee.     With  reference  to  the 
dependency  of  Persia  upon  Russia,  it  was! 
obviously  not  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
that  these  claims  should  be  pressed  to  any, 
even  the  smallest^  extent.      The  danger  is. 
clearly  stated  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  in  I 
the  month  of  January,  18S6,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the ' 
British  minister  in  Persia,  for  the  information ' 
of  his  government:^'*  The  Shah  of  Persia' 
lays  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  A%hanistan, ' 
as  far  as  Ghuznee,  and  is  fully  determined ' 
to  attempt  the  conquest    of   Herat  in   the! 
spring.     Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of  Kam- ' 
ram  Meerza^  in  violating  the  engagements - 
entered  into  with  his  royal  highness  the  late ' 
Abbas  Meerza,  and  in  permitting  his  visier, ' 
Tah-Mahomed    Khan,     to    occupy    part   of 
Seistan,  has  given  the  Shah  a  foil  justification ! 
for  commencing  hostilities.     The  success  of 
the  Shah  in  the    undertaking  is  anxiously 
wished  for  by  Russia,  and  their  minister  here 
does  not  foil  to  press  it  on  to  early  execution. 
The  motive  cannot  be  mistaken.     Herat  once 
annexed  to  Persia  may  become,  according  to 


the  commercial  treaty,  the  readenoe  of  • 
Russian  consular  agent,  who  would  fron 
thence  push  his  researches  and  oommanicft- 
tions,  avowed  and  secret,  throughout  Aflgiuui- 
istan.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
relations  between  Persia  and  Russia,  it  cumot 
be  denied  that  the  progress  of  the  former  in 
A%hanistan  is  tantamount  to  the  adrusoe  of 
the  latter,  and  ought  to  receive  erery  oppo- 
sition from  the  British  government  that  the 
obligations  of  public  fiuth  will  permit ;  bot 
while  the  British  government  is  free  to  Mast 
Persia  in  the  assertion  of  her  soverdgn  pre- 
tensions in  Affghanistan,  Great  Britsio  b 
precluded  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  eiis^og 
treaty  from  interfering  between  the  Penoos 
and  ue  Afghans,  unless  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  both  parties  ;  and,  therefore,  as  long  u  the 
treaty  remains  in  force,  the  British  goTenr 
ment  must  submit  to  the  approach  of  Bonita 
influence,  through  tiie  instmmentalitj  of 
Persian  conquests,  to  the  very  frontier  of  oar 
Indian  empire."  War  between  Persia  aod 
Herat  followed,  under  the  auspices  of  Rom. 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  British  authoritiei 
was  consequently  increased.  Russia,  wM, 
affected  to  disclaim  the  share  imputed  to  it  is 
originating  the  war,  and  copies  of  despstcba 
from  the  Russian  minister  in  Peisia  to  his 
government  were  fomiahed  to  discredit  th« 
report.  But  despatches  are  framed  vitk 
various  objects.  In  this  case  drcomitsBoei 
sufficiently  indicated  what  were  the  vievi  of 
the  Russian  government.  While  its  miniften 
were  mannfecturing  show  despatches  to  distf* 
the  jealousy  of  England,  they  were  not  ooIt 
inciting  Persia  to  war  with  Herat,  but  actoallj 
engaging  in  the  contest  and  aiding  itt  pr^ 
longation  by  advances  of  money. 

To  counteract  these  effi>rts  became  a  ip*t^ 
of  pressing  importance,  and  the  practicsbili? 
of  converting  eastern  Affghanistan  ioto  » 
barrier  for  Uie  defence  of  British  lodi*-^ 
project  previously  entertained  by  Lord  Uro^ 
— began  to  be  seriously  considered.  ^  '^^  * 
view  of  effecting  this  object,  or  at  leut « 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  could  ^ 
effected,  a  misaon,  professedly  commercoii 
was  in  September,  18S7,  dispatched  b^ 
India  under  Captain  Alexander  Borneo  vbo 
had  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  rulers.  When  Captain  Bones 
arrived  at  Kabool,  in  the  exerdse  of  b^ 
functions,  he  found  Persian  and  Ros»a 
intrigue  actively  at  work  in  AI5^hs&i«<''' 
Communications  were  passing  between  Ktf* 
dahar  and  Persia,  and  turther,  between  the 
chtefe  of  the  former  place  and  the  ^os^ 
ambassador  at  the  I^ersian  court  ^  T^ 
latter  communications,  it  is  said,  origioatcB 
with  a  fogitive  from  Herat,  who,  at  TebTta. 
became  the  guest  of  the  Russian  ambaaaMJdr. 
Ilia  person,  possessing  some  infloeooe  vitii 
the  Kandahar  chiefs,  suggested  to  tbem  ^ 
it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  address  W 
representative  of  the  autocrat.  It  i>  ^^ 
that  they  did,  to  the  effect  of  exprewoS  ^ 
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strong  desire  to  enter  into  a  friendly  connec- 
tion with  Rassia ;  of  representing  their  griev- 
ances, more  especially  the  occupation  of 
Peshawnr  by  Runjeet  Singh,  and  of  soliciting 
pecnniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to  expel 
the  invader.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the 
ambassador  did  not  afford  them  the  required 
aid,  but  he  expressed  great  joy  at  the  receipt 
of  the  communication,  treated  the  messenger 
who  brought  it  with  extraordinary  distinction, 
and  dispatched  a  courteous  answer  with  the 
usual  oriental  accompaniment  of  presents. 
The  epistolary  &vours  of  the  Russian  am- 
bassador were  not  confined  to  Kandahar.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dost  Mahomed  Elhan, 
the  chief  of  Kabool,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  unsolicited.  Dost  Mahomed  had  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  appears,  of  asking  assistance 
against  Runjeet  Smffh,  whose  occupation  of 
Peehawur  was,  by  lul  the  brothers,  regarded 
with  extreme  aversion,  It  does  not  seem 
that  any  overture  was  made  to  the  Russian 
ambassador,  but  this  did  not  prevent  that 
personage  from  expressing  his  sympathy  with 
Dost  Mahomed.  '^The  Russian  ambassador, 
who  is  always  with  the  Shah,"  writes  the 
servant  of  the  chief  of  ICabool,  '*  has  sent  you 
a  letter,  which  I  inclose,  lie  substance  of 
his  verbal  message  to  you  is,  that  if  the  Shah 
does  everything  you  want,  so  much  the 
better ;  and,  if  not,  the  Russian  government 
will  furnish  you  with  everything  wanting 
The  object  of  the  Russian  elcbee  by  this  mes- 
sage is,  to  have  a  road  to  the  English,  and  for 
this  they  are  very  anxious.  He  is  waiting  for 
your  answer,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  serve  you." 
The  road  to  the  English  which  the  Russians 
wished  to  have  was,  of  course,  a  road  to  India. 
A  new  agent  soon  appeared  in  the  field,  in 
the  person  of  a  Russian  emissary,  who  came 
to  Kabool  armed  with  credentials  from  the 
Count  Simonich,  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Tehran,  and  recommended  by  a  letter  from 
the  Shah.    The  communications  made  by  this 

Serson  were  justly  characterized  by  Captain 
lumes,  to  whom  they  were  reported  from 
two  distinct  but  trustworthy  sources,  as  "of 
a  startling  nature."  He  informed  the  chief- 
tain, at  whose  court  he  appeared,  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  express  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  the  Russian  government  with  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  Dost  Mahomet  laboured ; 
that  they  were  willing  to  assist  in  repelling 
Runjeet  Singh,  would  furnish  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose,  and  renew  it  annually, 
expecting  in  return  the  chieftain's  good  offices. 
Even  the  means  of  remittance  were  adverted 
to,  the  Russian  government  undertaking  to 
convey  the  treasure  to  Bokhara,  whence  Dost 
Mahomed  was  expected  to  find  his  own  means 
of  transit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that 
there  was  any  intention  of  sending  the  money 
thus  proffered.  The  promise  would  answer 
the  purpose  for  a  while,  and  in  the  mean  time 
there  was  opportunity  for  considering  of  some 
new  device. 


At  Kandahar  the  combined  intrigues  of 
Russia  and  Persia  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sirdars,  which 
provided  for  the  transfer  to  those  rulers  of 
the  territory  of  Herat.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
yet  unoonquered,  but  this  fact  appears  to  have 
been  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  nego- 
tiation. The  treaty  was  guaranteed  by  Count 
Simonich  in  the  following  high-sounding 
terms: — "I,  who  am  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  exalted  government  of  Russia, 
will  be  guarantee  that  neither  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia,  nor  on  the 
part  of  the  powerful  Sirdars,  shall  there  occur 
any  deviation  from,  or  violation  of,  this  entire 
treaty  and  these  agreements.'* 

While  Russian  influence  was  thus  in  the 
ascendant,  the  British  mission  to  the  Persian 
court  was  subjected  to  such  treatment  as 
compelled  its  chief,  Mr.  McNeill,  to  with- 
draw. At  Bushire  and  other  places,  the 
servants  of  the  British  government  were  ex- 
posed to  insult  and  violence,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  friendly  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Persia  becoming  daily  more  un- 
certain, it  was  expedient  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  the  Gulf;  and,  accordingly,  the 
island  of  Karak  was  occupied  by  a  British 
force. 

Captain  Bumes  continued  at  Kabool,  but 
his  labours  did  not  prosper.  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  was  obviously  playing  off  the  British 
and  Russian  missions  against  each  other,  and 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  from  which  party 
he  could  procure  the  best  terms.  The  Rus- 
sians had  clearly  the  advantage  in  one  respect 
— its  agents  did  not  scrapie  to  promise  any- 
thing and  everything  that  Dost  Mahomed 
desired.  The  servants  of  the  British  govern- 
ment were  more  scrupulous ;  and,  being  able 
to  promise  nothing  but  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  perform,  they  stood  in  a  position 
very  unfiftvourable  to  success  as  compared  to 
that  of  their  rivals.  The  recovery  of  Peshawur 
was  a  great  object  of  desire  to  Dost  Mahomed. 
Vickovich,  the  Russian  agent,  promised  that 
his  government  should  interfere,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  gratifving  him.  Captain  Buraes  could 
make  no  such  promise ;  and  Lord  Auckland, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  Kabool,  distinctly 
intimated  that  the  restoration  of  Peshawur 
was  not  to  be  expected.  This  seems  to  have 
given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  hope  of  con- 
ducting the  negotiation  to  a  successful  issue ; 
it  was  protracted  for  some  time  longer,  but  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  looked 
for  from  its  continuance,  and,  finally,  Captain 
Bumes  left  the  country. 

The  influence  of  Russia  had  thus  defeated 
British  policy  in  Afghanistan  as  well  as  in 
Persia.  Captain  Burnes  had,  some  time  before 
his  departure,  formed  and  expressed  very 
decided  opinions  on  the  promss  of  Russian 
influence  in  Affghanistan,  and  the  consequent 
danger  to  the  British  government. 

On  one  occasion  he  observed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Russia  wore  open  to  so  muoh 
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remftrk,  thjit  after  Count  NetMlrode's  dia- 
avowala,  abe  must  either  disavow  her  emis- 
mries  or  be  made  responaible  ibr  their  pro- 
oeedingK.  She  chose  the  former  coarse— 
Yickovich,  the  agent,  who  was  so  active  at 
Kabool,  was,  upon  representations  made  from 
the  British  government,  recalled.  Count 
Simonich,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  directing 
the  war  against  Herat,  and  had  gnaranteed 
the  treaty  for  its  transfer  to  Kandahar,  was 
recalled — or,  according  to  the  soft  rendering 
of  the  Russian  government,  his  period  of 
service  had  expired,  it  happening  most  oppor- 
tunely that  when  the  remonstrance  of  Ureat 
Britam  was  received,  another  officer  had  been 
previously  appointed  to  supersede  the  count 
— and  the  emperor  refused  to  confirm  the 
guarantee  whicli  had  been  given  to  the  treaty 
with  Kandahar. 

The  British  minister  in  Persia,  Mr.  McNeill, 
an  able  and  indefatigable  servant  of  the 
government  which  he  served,  had  constantly 
pointed  out  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
course  taken  by  Count  Simonich.  What  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Russian  ministry  f  They 
denied  that  Count  Simonioh  bad  acted  as  was 
imputed,  and  alleged  that  the  British  minister 
was  misled.  This  allegation  was  refuted. 
Other  expedients  were  then  resorted  to  and 
persevered  in  as  long  as  they  were  tenable ; 
when  all  resources  of  this  nature  were  ex- 
hausted, the  ambassador  was  withdrawn  under 
arrangements  pretended  to  ha?e  been  made 
some  months  before.  The  cool  audacity 
which  characterizes  Russian  diplomacy  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  elements  of  its  success. 

To  check  the  approach  of  that  formidable 
power,  the  British  government  sought  to 
establish  such  relations  with  the  ruling  powers 
at  Kabool  and  Kandahar  as  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose;  but  the  attempt 
failed— the  "captain  of  Cossacks"  was  too 
strong  for  the  English  functionary  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  opposition,  and  Russian 
infiuenoe  was  obviously  predominant  in  those 
states  as  well  as  in  Persia.  The  question, 
then,  to  be  decided  was.  Shall  those  countries 
be  calmly  given  up  to  the  enemies  of  England, 
or  shall  some  other  means  of  establishing 
British  influence  in  them  be  resorted  to? 
The  government  of  India  determined  on  the 
latter  course ;  and  as  the  most  obvious  method 
of  promoting  the  end  in  view,  resolved  to  lend 
the  expelled  Afghan  prince,  Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk,  its  aid  in  another  attempt  to  regain 
his  throne. 

To  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  mediUted 
expedition,  a  tripartite  treaty  was  concluded, 
the  parties  thereto  being  the  British  govern- 
ment of  India,  the  head  of  the  Seik  state, 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  the  prince  who  was  once 
more,  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean power  of  Asia,  about  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  his  lost  dominions,  the  Shah  Shoo- 
jab.  This  treaty  was  partially  the  same  with 
one  concluded  in  18S4,  between  Runjeet  Singh 
and  Shoojah-ool-Mooik,  the  execution  of  the 


provisions  of  which  had  been  suspended,  ''lor 
certain  reasons,"  as  was  delka^y,  though 
somewhat  indefinitely,  intionted  in  the  vr- 
amble  of  the  new  treaty.  To  notice  the  dorf 
stipulations  of  this  treaty  will  he  sdlkieBt 
One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it  «u  » 
disclaimer,  by  Shah  Shoojah,  onbehalfcf  kin- 
self,  his  heirs,  and  suooessors,  of  the  territode^ 

either  bank  of  the  river  Indus,  tiieo  poi- 

Bed  by  Runjeet  Singh.  These^  iocfaidiig 
Peshawur  and  its  dependencies  were  "eos- 
sidered  to  be  the  property  and  to  foim  te 
estate  of  the  maharajah;"  the  shah  eoleoDly 
declaring,  *'that  he  neither  had,  nor  vooM 
have,  anv  concern  with  them;"  but  thsi they 
belonged  "  to  the  maharajah  and  his  postcritj 
from  generation  to  generation.** 

The  prejudices  of  the  Seiks  were  propiiism 
by  a  stipulation,  to  the  effect  that,  when  tte 
armies  of  the  two  states  (A%hanistaa  nd 
Lahore)  should  be  assembled  at  the  sune  ^ 
the  slaughter  of  kine  shoiild  not  be  peinitted. 
The  treaty  contained  some  commeroal  pn- 
visions,  some  stipulations  as  to  presents  lad 
points  of  ceremony,  others  relating  to  tw 
assistance  to  be  aflbrded  by  the  allies  to  «« 
other,  to  the  payment  of  subsidies  m  coiiBdar- 
ation  of  military  aid,  and  to  the  dirisoo  d 
booty.  Shah  Shoojah  renounced  all  daio^ 
territorial  and  pecuniary,  npon  Sinde,  on  co^ 
<Ution  of  receiving  a  sum  to  be  detemw 
under  the  mediation  of  the  British  gofen- 
ment;  he  bound  himself  to  abstain  faa 
molesting  his  nephew,  the  ruler  of  Hent,  ^ 
refrain  from  entering  into  negotiations  tnu 
any  foreign  state  witiiout  the  knowledge  ua 
consent  of  the  British  and  Seik  g*''*""J*5 
and  to  oppose,  by  force  of  arms,  to  the  ntoos 
of  his  ability,  any  person  having  a  denit  U 
invade  either  the  Seik  or  the  British  dominMBL 
This  treaty  was  signed  at  Lahore,  on  the  SUtt 
June,  1888. 

To  place  one  of  the  parties  to  the  trestj  a 
the  position  to  which  he  aspired,  and  to  vkiO 
his  right  was  recognised  by  the  other  V^^ 
was  a  task  yet  to  be  performed.  Hm  i^^ 
preparations  consequent  on  the  dipho**' 
arrangements  concluded  by  the  three  povo* 
were  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  ^  F'^^ 
tude  of  the  objects  in  view.  Bengal  ^J^ 
bay  were  eadi  to  furnish  a  portion  of  »« 
British  force,  and  the  command  of  the  ^f^ 
was  to  be  intrusted  to  Sir  Henry  Fsa^  ^ 
mander-in-chief  in  India.  From  Bengal  ^^ 
provided  two  troops  of  horse  and  three  eon- 
panies  of  foot  artfllery,  the  whole  ^^f^ 
command  of  Brigadier  Graham.  The  Bw 
cavalry  brigade;,  under  Brigadier  -AmoW,'* 
formed  of  the  16th  lancers  and  the  Sod  iwi 
8rd  light  cavalry.  One  division  of  »*J"2d 
comprehending  three  brigades  (let,  Snd,  ^ 
8rd),  was  commanded  by  Sir  ^^<?^ 
Cotton ;  another,  consisting  of  two  M^ 
(4th  and  5th),  by  Major-General  Duncan.  T» 


first  brigade  was  composed  of  her  Maj 
18th  light  infitntiy  and  of  the  16th  anc 
native  infantry;  it  was  under  Brigadier SsK- 
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The  leoond  brigade,  commsDded  by  Major- 
General  Nott,  contained  the  2nd,  8lBt,  42nd, 
and  48rd  regimente  of  native  infantry.  The 
third,  nnder  Brigadier  Dennis,  comprehended 
the  Bufifl  and  the  2nd  and  27th  native  infiintry. 
The  fourth  brigade,  composed  of  the  Bengal 
European  regiment  and  the  35th  and  87th 
native  infantry,  was  placed  nnder  Brigadier 
Roberts;  and  the  fifth,  comprising  the  5th, 
28th,  and  58rd  regiments  of  native  infimtry, 
under  Bri^ier  Worsley.  An  engineer  de- 
pai'tment,  under  Captain  George  Thomson, 
was  provided,  together  with  two  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  native  soldiers,  with  Euro- 
pean non-commissioned  officers.  The  equip> 
ment  of  this  force  was  completed  by  a  siege- 
train  of  four  IS-pounders,  two  8-inoh  and  two 
5i-inch  mortars,  with  two  spare  howitzers, 
one  a  24,  the  other  a  12-pounaer. 

The  Bombay  force,  under  Sir  John  Keane, 
the  commander-in-chief  at  that  presidency, 
consisted  of  two  troops  of  horse  and  two  com- 
panies of  foot  artillery,  under  Brigadier  Ste- 
phenson; a  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of 
two  squadrons  of  her  Majesty's  4th  light  dra- 
goons and  Ist  Bombay  liffht  cavalry,  nnder 
Brigadier  Scott;  and  a  bodv  of  in&ntry,  con- 
sisting of  her  Majesty's  2nd  and  17th,  and  of 
the  lst>  5th,  19th,  and  28rd  native  regiments, 
nnder  the  command  of  Major-Genend  WHl- 
shire.  The  Poena  auxiliary  horse  were  to 
accompany  this  force,  which  also  brought  into 
the  field  an  engineer  department^  a  detach- 
ment of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  siege-train 
consisting  of  two  IS-pounders  and  four  9- 
pounders. 

liaw  has  its  fictions,  and  so  has  statesman- 
ship.  The  force  of  which  a  detailed  account 
has  been  given,  though,  in  fkct,  intended  for 
the  conquest  and  occupation  of  A%hanistan, 
was  regarded  only  as  an  auxiliary  force  aiding 
the  operations  of  the  Shah  Shoojah-ool-Moolk 
at  the  head  of  his  own  troopa  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  government  an  army 
had,  indeed,  been  raised,  ostensibly  for  tiie 
service  of  the  shah;  and  this,  as  a  point  of 
decorum,  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
instrument  by  which  he  was  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  The  shah's  anny  con- 
sisted of  a  troop  of  native  horse  artillery,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  ^e  of  infiuitry. 
Major-General  Simpson,  of  the  Bengal  army, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  force, 
for  which  a  staff  and  commissariat  were  duly 
organized,  a  military  chest  established,  and 
satisilMStorily  provided. 

The  whole  of  the  above  force  was  to  advance 
by  Kandahar  on  KabooL  Another  force, 
assembled  in  Peshawur,  was  to  advance  on 
Eabool  bv  way  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  This 
was  called  the  shazada's  army,  Timur,  the  son 
of  Shoqjah,  having  the  nominal  command.  It 
consisted  of  about  4,800  men,  artillery,  in- 
fantry, and  cavaliy,  obtained  from  various 
sources — British  sepovs  and  adventurers  raised 
for  the  occasion,  partly  regular,  partiy  irreffu- 
lar,  and  armed  with  almost  every  conoeivM>le 


variety  of  offendve  and  defensive  weapon— 
sword,  shield,  matchlock,  musket,  and  rifle. 
With  this  force  acted  the  Seik  contingent  of 
6,000  men,  under  General  Ventura,  one  of 
Runjeet  Singh's  French  officers.  The  whole 
of  this  combined  force  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Wade.  Another  Seik  force,  under 
one  of  Runjeet's  native  officers,  was  posted  on 
the  frontier  of  Peshawur,  as  an  army  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  views  of  the  British  government  were 
solemnly  enunciated  in  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  govemor-ffeneral  from  Simla,  under 
date  of  the  1st  October.  This  paper  com- 
menced with  a  declaration  that  his  lordship 
having,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme 
council,  directed  the  assemblage  of  a  British 
force  for  service  across  the  Indus,  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  publish  an  exposition  of  the 
reasons  which  had  led  to  the  measure.  His 
lordship,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  advert  to 
various  events  which  had  produced  this  step; 
— ^to  the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  British 
government  with  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  the 
Nawaub  of  Bhawulpore,  and  the  Maharajah 
Runjeet  Sin^,  with  a  view  to  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus;  to  the  commercial 
mission  of  Captain  Bumee  to  Ejtbool;  to  the 
disputes  between  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  and 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  the  offer  of  British  media* 
tion ;  to  the  attack  of  the  Persians  upon  Herat, 
and  to  the  intrigues  to  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  and  even  bevond  it,  the  influence 
of  Persia  (for  the  proclamation  was  silent  as 
to  the  arm  by  which  Penia  was  propelled); 
to  the  uns6coeesfiil  termination  of  Captain 
Bumes's  mission,  the  preference  shown  by 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  to  a  Persian  over  a  Bri- 
tish alliance,  and  his  hostile  feelings  towards 
the  Anglo-Indian  government;  to  the  affront 
offered  by  the  court  of  Persia  to  the  British 
minister,  and  to  the  results  which  had  fol- 
lowed; to  the  ill-feelings  manifested  by  the 
chiefs  of  Kandahar  towanls  the  British  govern* 
ment,  and  to  the  assistance  which  they  had 
extended  to  Persia  in  the  operations  against 
Herat.  In  the  crisis  which  had  arisen,  it  was 
added,  that  the  ffovemor-general  had  felt  the 
importance  of  ts&ing  immediate  measures  for 
arresting  the  rapid  progress  of  foreign  intrigue 
and  aggression  towarcb  the  territories  under 
his  administration ;  and  this  led  to  the  intro« 
duotion  of  the  name  of  Shah  Shoojah,  as  "s 
monarch  who,  when  in  power,  had  cordially 
aooeded  to  the  measures  of  united  resistance 
to  external  enmity,  which  were  at  that  time 
judged  necessary  by  the  British  government; 
and  who,  on  his  empire  being  usurped  by  its 
present  rulers,  had  found  an  honourable  asylum 
in  the  British  dominions."  The  disunion  pre- 
vailing among  the  Burakzye  chiefs  was  noticed, 
as  weU  as  their  alleged  unpopularity  and  their 
consequent  unfitness  to  become  useAil  allies 
to  the  British  ffovemment.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  was  pointed  out  that  so  long  as  they 
refrained  from  proceedings  injurious  to  its 
security,  their  authority  was  acknowledged 
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awl  raipMied;b^  H 
different  polkj  vas 
by  the  eondoct  of 
iodinpenable    to  the  SKfetj  of   the  British 
doniiuoBe.     "The  wdbn  of  oar  poeHHions 
in  the  Eeit^*  oontinaed  the  gawnnm  gancial, 
"  requires  that  we  ahonU  haTe  on  oar  wmften 
frontier  an  ally  who  is  intcrerted  in  raMting. 
aggresBion  and  establishing  tnnqnillity,  in  the ' 
puoe  of  chiefa  rsnging  themselreB  in  snbserri- 
enoe  to  a  hottik  power,  and  seeking  to  pnnBoie 
schemes  of  oonqnesi  and  aggnadiaenMnC"  I 
From  these  premises  it  was  inierred  to  be 
jaat,  politic,  and  neoeesaiy,  on  the  part  of  the ' 
British  govemuent*  to  espoose  the  canse  of  i 
Shah  SImjah,  "whose  popokrity," moreover, 
"throogfaont  AIQzhanistsn**  was  stated  to  have 
"been  prored  to*  the  govemor^cneral  "by' 
the  strong  and  imanimons  testimony  of  the* 
best  authorities.''    Tbe  negotiation  with  Bon- 1 
jeet  Singh,  the  condnsion  of  the  tripartite  | 
treaty,  and  the  effects  of  that  treaty,  were- 
then  noticed.     "Yarions  points,"  it  was  de-j 
dared,  "  have  been  adjusted  whidi  had  been  | 
the  snfa)ects  of  diacossion  between  the  British  | 
government  and  his  highnea  the  Mahangah 
(Bnnjeet  Singh) ;  the  identity  of  whose  inter- 
ests with  those  of  the  Hononrable  Company 
has  now  been  made  i^iparent  to  all  the  sor- 
rounding  states.    A  guaranteed  indepoidenoe 
will,  upon  Cfcvourable  oondition%  be  tendwed 
to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  and  the  integrity  of 
Berat  in  the  possessioQ  of  its  present  ruler 
will  be  fully  respected;  while  by  the  measures 
completed,  or  in  progress,  it  may  reasonably 
be  hoped  that  the  general  freedom  Vid  security 
of  oommeroe  will  be  promoted ;  that  the  name 
and  JDst  influence  or  tJie  British  government 
will  gain  their  proper   footing   among   the 
ntral/ 


on  the  pari  of  the  government  of 
India  at  die  oooft  of  Shoojah-ool-Moolk ;  and 
political  appointments  under  Mr.  M'Nagfateo 
were  bestowed  upon  Oaptain  Bnmes,  Lieate- 
nant  D.  E.  Todd,  Lieutenant  £.  Pottinger, 
lientenaat  B.  Leech,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Locd,  a 


nations  of  central  Asia;  that  tnuMjuillity  will 
be  establidied  upon  the  most  important  fron- 
tier of  India»  and  that  a  lasting  barrier  will  be 
raised  against  hostile  intrigue  and  encroach- 
ment.'' The  means  by  which  these  objects 
were  to  be  achieved  were  then  propounded. 
The  rebitive  positions  ostensibly  assigned  to 
the  raw  levies  of  Shah  Shoojah,  and  ttie  fine 
vmy  by  which  they  were  to  be  accompanied, 
have  been  already  intimated ;  the  passage  in 
which  they  were  determined  ran  thus:  "His 
Majesty,  Sbah  Shoojah-ool-Moolk,  will  enter 
Aflghanistan  surrounded  by  his  own  troops, 
and  will  be  supported  against  foreign  inter- 
forenoe  and  Actions  opposition  by  a  Britidi 
army.  The  goyernor-general  oonfidently  hopes 
that  the  ShiUi  will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his 
throne  by  his  own  subjects  and  adherents ;  and 
when  once  he  shall  he  secured  in  power,  and 
the  iodependence  and  integrity  of  Affgban- 
istan  established,  the  British  army  will  be  with- 
drawn." The  declaration  concluded  with 
earnest  professions  of  moderation  and  liberality, 
and  of  the  desire  of  the  British  govemmeDt  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Aflghanistan  and  of  its 
people  without  exception.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  issue  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  William 
Hay  Mliaghten  was  appointed  envoy  and 


The  fares  destined  to  reseat  Shah  Shoojah 
OB  his  throne— or,  according  to  the  offieisl 
version  of  its  dutiefl^  to  aid  the  diah's  troops 
in  effiBCtiag  that  o^ect — was  to  be  called 
"the  army  of  the  Indus."  By  the  end  of 
November^  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  division 
was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferose- 
pore ;  ana  here  a  series  of  interviews  took 
plaee  between  the  governor-general  and  the 
"  Lion  of  the  Punjab,"  Runjeet  Singh.  Mat- 
ten^  however,  of  more  importance  than  pro- 
rfssinns,  exhibitions  of  dancing-girls,  or  even 
show  inqwetions  of  troops,  occupied  some 
portioB  of  dw  time  and  thoughts  of  the 
governor-general  and  the  commander-in-diiel 
Hie  Persians  had  raised  the  si^^  of  Herat, 
and  the  intelligaioe  of  this  fret  led  to  a 
change  in  the  amount  of  preparation  for  in- 
vading Affghanistan  from  the  eastward.  Less 
strength  tlnn  had  been  assigned  for  the  object 
was  now  deemed  suffident,  and  orders  were 
isBued  directing  that  a  part  only  of  the  force 
assembled  at  Feroaepore  should  go  forward — 
that  part  to  consist  of  the  cavalry,  <Mie  troop 
of  horse  artillery,  one  battery  of  nine-pouodeis 
and  the  artillery  of  the  uuk,  the  sappera  aad 
minen^  and  three  brigades  of  in&ntry.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  were  to  avrait  further 
orders  at  Feroaepore.  Hie  selection  of  the 
troops  to  be  employed  in  the  expeditioa 
against  Aflghanistan  had  been  made  1^  Sr 
Henry  Fane  with  reference  to  tbe  resaJts  of 
his  personal  inspection.  Where  all  were  thus 
eminently  fitted  for  the  destined  service^  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  what  portion  should 
be  left  behind.  The  solution  was  intrusted  to 
chance ;  lots  were  cast,  and  the  fortune  of 
mardiing  onward  fell  to  the  following  portions 
of  the  army : — the  firat^  second,  and  fourth 
brigades  of  infuitry,  the  second  troop  second 
brigade  of  horse  artillery,  the  camel  battery  of 
nine-pounders.  The  disapoointment  of  the 
remainder  was  soothed  by  tne  moat  fla>ttering 
expressions  of  approbation  from  the  comman- 
der-in-chief. A  further  chanffe  afibcting  this 
distinguished  officer  resulted  from  the  recdpt 
of  the  intelligence  respecting  Herat*  The 
health  of  Sir  Henry  Fane  was  rapidly  failing, 
the  ordinary  influence  of  an  Indian  climate 
having  accelerated  the  effects  of  a  long  career 
of  active  military  service.  He  was  uxmt  to 
proceed  to  Europe  when  the  expedition  against 
Affghanistan  was  resolved  upon ;  and  in  taking 
tbe  command  of  it,  he  sacrificed  to  a  sense  5 
duty  ^e  gratification  of  a  strong  desire  for  an 
immediate  return  to  his  own  country.  Tbe 
obaoge  of  dreumstances  had  rendered  his 
retirement  practicable  without  discredit^  and 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  seek 
Uiat  restoration  of  health  wnicht  in  an  Asiatic 
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dimate,  he  could  not  hope  for.  It  wm  ao- 
oordiDgly  resolyed  that  the  command  of  the 
advancing  detachment  ahonld  be  assumed  by 
Sir  Willonghby  Cotton ;  and  that,  on  the 
junction  of  the  Bombay  division,  the  chief 
command  should  devolve  on  Sir  John  Keane. 

Early  in  December  tbe  army  of  Shah 
Shoojah  moved  from  Ferozepore,  the  privi- 
lege of  precedence  being  thus  given  to  the 
force  which,  according  to  official  statement, 
was  to  be  the  principied  arm  by  which  tbe 
conquest  of  Afghanistan  was  to  be  effected. 
The  Bengal  division  of  the  British  army 
marched  a  few  days  afterwards. 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  shah's  army 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  followed 
after  a  very  riiort  interval  by  the  Bengal 
column.  The  march  of  the  British  force  was 
performed  with  little  loss  except  of  camels ; 
great  numbers  of  these  useful  animals  having 
been  attacked  by  disease,  attributed  to  change 
of  forage  combined  with  &tigue.  The  shah's 
army  was  equally  fortunate,  with  the  ezoep> 
tion  of  some  desertions :  a  very  brief  expe- 
rience of  the  habits  of  a  soldier's  life  beiug 
found  in  many  instances  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  newly  enlisted  warriors  of 
which  that  army  was  composed.  The  shah's 
army  crossed  the  river  in  boats ;  and  though 
but  few  craft  could  be  obtained  for  the  service, 
the  passage,  through  the  good  management  of 
the  officers  superintending  it,  was  effected  in 
less  than  seven  days.  The  British  force  was 
to  take  possession  of  Bukkur  under  a  conven- 
tion concluded  by  Captain  Bumes  with  the 
ameer ;  but  some  delay  took  place,  partly  id 
consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  by  the  governor- 
general,  partly  from  the  habits  of  systematic 
evasion  common  to  Eastern  princes.  The 
keys  were  at  length  obtained,  but  deceit  was 
yet  apprehended ;  and  in  the  prow  of  one  of 
the  vessels  conveying  the  party  about  to  take 
possesrion  was  plac^  a  quantity  of  powder 
deemed  sufficient  to  blow  in  the  great  gate. 
It  wasi,  however,  not  required ;  neither  re- 
sistance nor  further  evasion  was  attempted, 
and  the  British  foroe  marched  into  Bnkkur 
as  calmly  as  they  would  have  performed  an 
ordinary  evolution  on  parade. 

The  advance  of  the  Bengal  column  towards 
the  point  where  it  was  intended  to  act  was 
here  arrested  by  intelligence  relative  to  the 
situation  of  the  Bombay  force,  and  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  in  Sinde  conducted  by 
Captain  Pottinger.  This  intelligence  appeared 
to  render  it  expedient  that  Uie  march  of  the 
column  should  be  turned  towards  Hydrabad 
in  Lower  Sinde,  aud  it  accordingly  moved  in 
that  direction ;  but  its  progress  was  checked 
by  further  information  intimating  that  a 
change  of  circumstances  had  rendered  its 
approach  towards  Hydrabad  tmnecessaiy. 
The  colunm  accordingly  returned  to  Bukkur, 
where  preparations  IukI  been  made  for  crossing 
the  Indus.  This  was  efiiBoted  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  oyer  which  the  troops,  baggage,  buxiea, 


and  cattle  were  passed  without  a  nugle  acci- 
dent. Previously  to  this  event  the  army  of 
Shah  Shoojah  had  advanced  to  Shikarpoor, 
whence  a  detachment  was  despatched  to  take 
possession  of  Larkana»  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance, being  a  great  mart  for  rice,  and  also 
the  dep^t  for  the  artillery  of  the  ameers  of 
Sinde. 

On  the  20th  of  February  the  head  of  the 
Bengal  column  was  at  Shikarpoor.  Up  to 
this  time  the  army  distinguished  as  that  of 
Shah  Shoojah  maintained  the  place  to  which 
it  was  entitled  in  virtue  of  being  considered 
the  principal  force  by  which  the  exiled  king 
was  to  assert  his  title  to  reign  in  AfFghan- 
istan, — it  had  taken  the  lead,  being  followed 
at  a  convenient  distance  by  the  Bengal  force, 
regarded  as  an  auxiliary.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  order  of  march  was  changed — the 
British  troops  led,  the  shah's  anny  followed. 
On  the  lOtn  of  March  the  head-quarters 
were  at  Dadur,  a  town  situate  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bolan  Pass ;  through  this  the 
oolumn  marched  to  Quetta,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  26th. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  revert  to  the 
Bombay  force,  the  composition  of  which  has 
ahready  been  detailed.  The  fiMsilities  afforded 
by  the  opportunity  of  water  tian^>ort  were 
resorted  to,  and  the  force  sailed  from  Bombay 
in  November,  18S8,  and  its  disembarkation 
was  effected  in  the  vicinity  of  Vikkur,  in  the 
same  month.  The  ameers  of  Sinde  were  to 
have  made  preparations  for  providing  camels 
and  supplies,  but  they  had  made  none.  In 
consequence  the  army  was  detained  at  Vikkur 
until  the  24th  of  December,  when  it  com- 
menced its  march  for  Tatta,  at  which  place 
Sir  John  Keane  arrived  on  the  28th.  Here 
the  army  was  further  detained  for  a  consider- 
able period. 

Nominally  in  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
power,  the  British  force  in  Sinde  experienced 
little  of  active  friendship.  The  Ameers  of 
Sinde  had  always  manifested  great  disinclina- 
tion to  the  formation  of  any  intimate  connection 
with  the  British  government ;  but  as  a  more 
fittinff  opportunity  will  occur  for  inquiring 
into  tiie  questions  at  issue  between  the  parties, 
attention  will  not  in  this  place  be  distracted 
from  the  main  purpose  of  the  narrative.  It 
will  suffice  to  state,  that  difierenoes  ejMed, 
and  that  great  difficulty  was  fotind  in  arrang- 
ing them.  The  existence  of  these  differences 
hMl  occasioned  the  Bengal  army  to  deviate 
from  their  direct  route  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  Hydrabad,  and  the  accommodation 
which  was  effected  occasioned  its  return.  The 
dread  created  by  the  vicinity  of  two  British 
armies  undoubtedly  led  to  the  pacific  conclu- 
sion which  terminated  a  series  of  proceedings 
in  which  the  extreme  verge  of  hostility  was 
approached.  Hie  Bombay  army  advanced 
throush  Sinde  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  was 
officiJly  declared  to  have  become  part  of  the 
*'  army  of  the  Indus." 

Previously  to  this,  »  reserve  foroe  under 
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Brigadier  Valiant  had  been  despatched  from 
Bombay  to  Sinde ;  it  was  composed  of  her 
Majesty's  40th  foot,  a  body  of  native  in&ntiy 
about  two  thousand  two  hnndred  strong,  con- 
sisting of  the  2nd  grenadiers  and  the  22Dd 
and  26th  Bombay  regiments,  a  detail  of  pio- 
neers, and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  At  the 
desire  of  Colonel  Pottinger,  Sir  Frederick 
Maitland,  the  naval  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  proceeded  to  Kurrachee  in  her  Majesty's 
ship  WeOaiey,  having  on  beard  the  40th  and 
the  detachment  of  artillery.  He  arrived  at 
that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Febni- 
ary,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  Bertnict 
steamer  and  the  EuphraUBt  having  on  board 
the  2nd  grenadiers  naUve  in&ntry.  The  fort 
was  sammooed,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
allowed  to  the  commandant  to  decide  his 
course.  Upon  his  declining  to  surrender,  five 
companies  of  the  40th  were  landed,  and  a 
position  taken  up  by  them  in  the  rear  of  the 
fortress.  The  broadside  of  the  WeUetUy  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  opposite  &ce  at  a 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards,  and 
these  preparations  having  been  made^  a  second 
summons  was  sent  to  the  commandant.  A 
second  refusal  followed,  and  the  discharge  of  a 
gun  from  the  fortress  announced,  apparently, 
tiie  intention  of  those  within  to  make  a 
defence.  The  fire  of  the  WdUtiUy  was  imme- 
diately opened,  and  with  such  effect,  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  entire  face  against  which 
it  was  directed  was  a  heap  of  ruina  The 
troops  who  had  been  landed  then  entered  the 
breach  and  took  possession  of  the  fort  without 
resistance.  It  turned  out  that  the  garrison 
consisted  of  only  twenty  men,  and  these  had 
fled,  seeking  shelter  under  the  olifib  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  at  which  the  British 
pl^y  entered;  they  were  all  made  pri- 
soners. The  fort  being  occupied,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  town  were  required  to  give  up 
military  possession  of  it  to  the  £riti3i,  and 
with  this  demand  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply  without  any  delay.  The  capture  of 
Kurrachee  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
at  which  time  the  final  course  of  the  Ameers 
was  altogether  matter  of  doubt,  and  it  had 
certainly  some  effect  in  aiding  the  negotiations 
In  progress  at  Hydrabad. 

The  Bombay  column  of  the  "  army  of  the 
Indus"  pursued  its  march  to  Dadnr,  and 
eventually  took  the  same  route  to  Affghanistan 
that  had  been  pursued  by  the  Bengal  force. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  Sir  John  Keane,  com- 
mander-in-chief, established  his  head-quarters 
atQuetta,  with  the  advance  column—that  of 
Bengal — the  Bombay  column  being  several 
mardies  in  the  rear.  The  advance  of  neither 
column  was  marked  by  events  worthy  of  being 
dwelt  upon.  Both  portions  of  the  army  suf- 
fered great  privations  for  want  of  adequate 
supplies ;  both  were  subjected  to  great  incon- 
veniences from  the  deficiency  of  beasts  of 
burden ;  both  were  continually  annoyed  by 
robbers — a  large  portion  of  the  population 
among  which  they  were  moving  having  no 


occupation  but  plunder,  llieae  penoos  pur- 
sued their  trade  up  to  the  veiy  vei^ge  of  the 
encampments  of  the  British  force,  and,  though 
the  punishment  of  death  was  in  some  cases 
summarily  inflicted,  no  efiect  seems  thereby  to 
have  been  produced  on  the  associates  of  those 
who  suffered.  Indeed,  it  was  not  probable 
that  any  should  be  produced — ^they  would 
regard  the  loss  of  life  as  an  accident  oomoKm 
to  their  profession — ^a  contingency  insepanbie 
from  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  dangerous  and  difficult  Kojuk  pass  was 
traversed  in  succession  by  the  two  oolnmns^  and 
on  the  20th  of  April  the  head-quarters  were 
at  Kandahar.  The  Bombay  column  arrived 
at  that  place  on  the  7th  of  May.  Tlie  oty 
was  occupied  without  oppoaition,  the  sirdars 
having  taken  alarm  and  fled.  On  the  8th 
Shah  Shoojah  was  solemnly  enthroned.  The 
united  British  army  of  Bengal  and  Boaibay 
was  drawn  up  in  line  in  front  of  the  city,  to 
the  extent  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  A  platform  was  erected  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  musnud,  to  which  the  riiah 
proceeded  on  horseback,  through  a  line  of 
troops  of  his  own  contingent.  On  his  ap- 
proaching the  British  lines  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  fired,  and  on  his  passing  down 
the  line  there  was  a  general  salute,  aooom- 
nanied  by  the  lowering  of  colours  in  honour  of 
his  mijesty.  On  his  ascending  the  throne  a 
salvo  was  discharged  from  a  hundred  and  one 
pieces  of  artillery.  Sir  John  Keane  and  the 
other  principal  authorities  then  ofiered  nnx- 
Burs ;  care  being  taken  that  the  number  of 
coins  presented  should  in  every  case  be  an 
uneven  one,  this  circumstance  being  an  omen 
of  good  luck.  Finalljr,  the  "  army  of  the 
Indus  "  marched  round  in  review  order  in  front 
of  the  throne,  and  thus  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded. 

The  march  to  Kandahar  was  a  great  mili- 
tary triumph,  though  no  enemy,  deserving  tho 
name,  had  been  encountered,  but  it  was 
attended  by  great  suffering  and  great  loas. 
''It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Captain  Have- 
lock,  <<  that  hitherto  our  task  has  been  escort- 
ing, not  campaigning,  but  this  pacific  duty  has 
been  performed  under  arduous  circumstances  ; 
and  the  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate^ 
the  fibtigue,  and  the  deficiency  of  food  and 
water,  which  tried  the  strength  and  resolution 
of  our  troops  between  Quetta  and  Kandahar, 
as  well  as  the  active  hostility  of  the  predatory 
tribes,  ought  never  to  be  despised  as  militaiy 
difficulties.  How  gladly  would  our  army  havo 
exchanged  them  for  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  A%hans  in  the  field!  How 
often  did  our  officers  long  for  a  battie  to  raise 
the  sinking  spirits  of  the  soldier  and  make  him 
feel  that  he  was  not  labouring  and  suffering  in 
vain." 

Some  conception  of  the  privations  endured 
may  be  formed  from  the  recital  of  a  few  facts. 
When  the  Bengal  column  reached  Kandahar, 
the  troops,  European  and  native  camp  fol- 
lowers, and  mustered  establishments,  had  been 
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for  periods  Tarying  from  twenty-eiglit  to  fbrty- 
oigDt  days  on  aimmished  rations.  Money 
allowanoes  to  meet  the  defioienoy  had  heen 
made  to  the  natives,  both  oombatant  and  non- 
oombatant,  but  there  was  Boaroely  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expending  them,  for  provisions  were 
not  to  be  prooared.  The  sufferings  of  the 
army  for  want  of  water  were  still  len  endu- 
rable. Referring  to  a  part  of  the  period 
during  which  the  Bengal  column  were  sub- 
jected to  the  above  severe  privations  in  regard 
to  food,  Captain  Havelock  says,  "  The  plm 
on  ^riiich  our  camp  is  now  pitched  is  not,  like 
the  level  of  Siriab,  watered  by  deep  and  well- 
supplied  kahreezes  (subterranesn  squeduots), 
carrying  coolness  and  the  promise  of  fertililrjr 
down  their  slopes.  A  small  out  through  which 
we  found  water,  flowing  firom  a  spring-head  in 
the  mountains,  has  alone  supplied  us  with  the 
useful  element  since  first  we  advanced  to  this 
|>oint.  This  little  channel,  the  Kandahar 
sirdars  have  caused  to  be  dammed  up  near 
its  source  in  the  hills,  and  behold  two  bold 
brigades  and  the  levy  of  the  shah  reduced  to 
the  greatest  straits.  Horses,  already  half- 
starved  for  want  of  srain  and  good  grass, 
were  throughout  the  day  panting  in  all  the 
agonies  of  thirst;  and  in  the  evening  a  few 
dirops  of  water  could  not  be  obtained  even  to 
mix  the  medicines  of  the  sick  in  our  hospitals, 
or  to  supply  them  with  the  refreshment  and 
comfort  of  a  few  spoonfuls  of  tea.  All  ranks 
have  been  taught  to  understand  to-day,  how 
little  prised  when  plentiful,  how  outrageously 
demanded  when  scarce,  is  that  bounteous  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  Gkxi's  creatures,  water  I 
Weary  of  the  delays  which  had  kept  us  so  long 
at  Dundi  Goolaee,  we  moved  forward  on  the 
21st  April  into  the  plains  which  we  had  sur- 
veyed from  the  summit  of  the  Kojuk  Pass, 
reoognizinff  all  the  distinctive  peaks  of  the 
scattered  hills  which  we  had  observed  from 
that  commanding  height.  We  saw  them  now 
magnified  as  we  apprcAched  them,  and  casting 
a  dark  shade  over  the  plains  which  they  over- 
hung. Anxious  looks  were  from  time  to  time 
cast  towards  these  green  eminences,  and  their 
bases  were  carefully  searched  for  any  small 
streams  which  might  supply  the  urgent  wants 
of  a  thirsting  force."  The  search,  it  appears, 
was  vain,  and  Captain  Havelock  thus  con- 
tinues :— ''  It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  discover 
that  this  day,  too,  we  must  depend  for  a  supply 
of  the  indispensable  element  on  the  stream  of 
a  small  and  imperfect  kahreez.  Its  water  was 
brackiah,  and  flowed  scantily  and  sluggishly. 
Thousands  of  brass  loUu  and  leathern  buckets 
were  soon  dipped  into  the  litUe  channel ;  and 
though  proper  regulations  were  promptly 
established,  one-half  of  the  force  had  not  been 
watered  before  the  scarcity  commenced.  Soon 
diluted  mud  alone  could  be  obtained,  and 
whole  regiments,  under  a  burning  sun,  with 
parched  Tips,  sighed  for  night  to  cool  them, 
and  then  ror  morning,  that  they,  might  move 
on  to  a  happier  spot.  The  troops  were  buoyed 
up  towards  evening  with  fallacious  hopes  of 


the  waters  of  a  spring,  actually  discovered  ib 
the  hills,  being  brought  down  to  their  relief 
into  the  plains ;  but  up  to  the  hour  oi  early 
march  no  stream  had  begun  to  flow  into  the 
dry  bed  of  a  nuUah,  on  which  many  were 
ffaaing  in  hope.  The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers, 
both  European  and  native,  were  for  some 
hours  BO  great  as  nearly  to  tempt  some  for  a 
moment  to  foif^et  the  restraints  of  discipline ; 
and  never  do  its  principles  achieve  a  greater 
triumph  than  when  troops  are  seen  obedient 
and  respeotfiil,  and  trying  to  be  cheerfiil,  under 
this  form  of  privation.  At  Killa  Puttoollah, 
officers  of  the  hij^est  rank  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  this  simple  element. 
This  was  no  time  for  the  luxurious  ablutions 
whieh,  under  the  sun  of  Central  Asia,  preserve 
health  and  restore  strength  ;  no  time  to  waste 
a  single  drop  of  the  precious  fluid  on  any 
bodily  comfort,  or  for  any  purpose  but  pre- 
paring food  or  slaking  a  raging  thirst;  and 
thousands  felt  this  day  that  all  the  gifts  of  that 
God,  whose  public  praise  and  ordinances  were 
forgotten  on  this  sabbath  of  unwilling  penance, 
would  have  been  worthless  to  man,  if  in  his 
anger  he  had  withheld  the  often  despised 
blessing  of  water.  The  kindness  and  con- 
sideration with  which  some  officers  of  no  low 
rank  shared  the  little  portion  of  the  much 
coveted  fluid  which  they  could  obtain  with  the 
privates  around  them,  was  creditable  to  their 
humanity,  and  ought  to  have  won  the  con- 
fidence and  aff9ctions  of  those  whom  they 
commanded."  On  the  following  day,  the 
column,  after  marching  ten  miles,  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  further,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  want  of  water.  Captain  Havelock 
thus  describes  its  progress : — **  Forward  the 
brigade  moved,  to  finish  a  second  march  of 
ten  miles,  their  horses  dropping  from  droufffat 
and  exhaustion  as  they  toiled  on,  and  leaving 
in  the  mountain  passes  meUncholy  traces  of 
this  day's  sufferings  and  perseverance.  When 
the  cavalry  had  thus  got  over  five  miles,  in 
the  course  of  which  British  dragoons  and 
native  troopers  were  seen  eagerly  sharing  with 
their  chargers  muddy  and  fostid  water  drawn 
from  puddles  at  the  side  of  the  road,  the  very 
sight  of  which  would,  in  Hindostan,  have 
equally  sickened  all  to  whom  it  was  offered  ; 
they  struck  into  a  by-road  on  their  left,  and 
winding  their  way  by  a  narrow  path  through 
an  opening  in  the  unduUting  eminences,  found 
themselves  towards  evening  on  the  banks  of  a 
plentiful  stream.  The  rush  of  unbridled  in- 
dulgence of  the  troops  and  their  horses  into  its 
waters,  after  all  the  privations  of  the  morning, 
may  fairly  be  described  as  uncontrollable. 
What  moderation  was  to  be  expected  from 
man  or  beast  breaking  forth  firom  tne  restraints 
of  a  two  days'  unwilling  abstinence  ? " 

These  su&rings  were  endured  by  men,  not 
fresh  from  a  state  of  repose  or  of  ordiuaiy 
exertion,  but  worn  with  the  &tigues  of  a 
march  of  many  hundred  miles,  parts  of  which 
lay  through  tracts  of  great  difficulty.  They 
had  been  subjected^  iSao,  to  £Eitigttes  fiur  exr 
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oeediDg  the  ordioMT  mearare  of  militanr 
labour,  in  proof  of  which,  the  march  through 
the  Eojuk  pass  may  be  referred  to.  Through 
a  portion  of  this  defile,  the  battery  and  field 
train  of  the  army  had  to  be  dragged  up  and 
lowered  down  by  human  agency,  the  situation 
tendering  impracticable  the  employment  of 
beasts  for  the  purpose.  The  duty  was  con- 
sequently performed  by  parties  of  European 
intantry.  When  to  the  pressure  of  consuming 
hunger,  maddening  thirst,  and  the  most  ex- 
hausting fibtigue,  is  added  the  irritating  annoy- 
ance of  oonstant  alarm  and  frequent  attacks 
firom  hordes  of  cowardly  robbers,  it  will  be 
obyions  that  the  march  of  the  British  lorce, 
though  unmarked  by  any  oonflict  descrying 
the  name  of  an  action,  made  a  fiur  seyerer 
demand  upon  the  spirits  and  soldierly  qualitiee 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  performed,  than  many 
a  brilliant  campaign,  the  events  of  which  glow 
in  the  page  of  the  historian,  and  are  embalmed 
in  traditional  reoolleotions.  The  task  was  not 
accomplished  without  great  sacrifices.  The 
loss  of  beasts,  especially,  was  enormous.  Use- 
ful and  yaluaUe  baggage  was  in  some  cases 
abandoned  from  the  deficiency  of  camels  for 
its  transport;  those  patient  and  enduring 
animals  having  perished  in  incredible  numbers, 
llie  loss  of  horses  was  unusually  great  The 
Bengal  army  lost  not  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty — ^nearly  one-seyenth  of  the  entire 
number  employed.  The  Bombay  column  was 
father  more  fortunate,  but  the  loss,  notwith- 
standing, was  considerable. 

At  Kandahar  the  army  enjoyed  a  brief 
interval  of  comparative  rest ;  but  beyond  this, 
little  cessation  of  its  difficulties  was  expe- 
rienced. Provisions  still  continued  scarce,  and 
robberies  were  as  frequent  as  before.  Some 
reasons  for  doubting  the  alleged  popularity  of 
Shah  Shoojah  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
manifest  themselves.  No  alacrity  was  shown 
in  joining  his  standard,  though  he  was  now 
by  virtue  of  the  British  arms  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Afghanistan,  and  was 
about  to  march  upon  the  other  with  the  best 
prospects  of  success.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  princes  of  Affghanistan,  when  they  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  clan,  to  send  a  supply 
of  mon^,  ostensibly  for  "shoeing  the  horses" 
—actually  to  provide  all  necessaries;  to  do 
which,  in  most  cases,  without  such  aid,  would 
have  been  neither  within  the  power  nor  con- 
sonant to  the  will  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  made.  In  conformity  with  this 
custom.  Shah  Shoojah  sent  ten  thousand 
rupees  to  the  Ghiljie  chiefs,  in  the  hope  of 
inaucing  them  to  join  him.  The  aid,  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  precedent,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  on  which 
the  chiefs  were  expected  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  shah ;  and  this  ceremony,  combined 
with  the  retention  by  them  of  the  book,  would 
have  been  a  pledge  of  adherence  to  tiie  royal 
oause.  This  pledge,  however,  the  Shah  was 
not  destmed  to  receive,  nor  was  the  with- 
holding it  the  only  disappointment  oonnected 


with  the 

returned  the  book,  tiwy  did  aoi  fieri  th« 
necessity  of  acting  ia  the  wamm  mamaer  with 
regard  to  the  money.  Hie  latfcpr  tkey  kept, 
though  they  refused  the  pledge  wbick  iL  wai 
intended  to  purchase. 

From  Kandahar  a  detarhim^t  was  seat  to 
take  possesrion  of  Giriskh,  a  fivi  on  the  Hcl- 
mund,  situate  about  Bgventy-&ve  wilf  dSataat. 
The  duty  was  performed  withont  asjdiffiealsy 
except  that  opposed  by  the  riwr,  wluck  a4  Aai 
period  of  the  year,  is  deep  and  rapid.  It  was 
crossed  by  means  of  rafts  composed  of  oaptj 
casks,  and  the  fort  having  bea  evaeaated  ^ 
the  hostile  authoritiesi,  the  BrHaik  party  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  place  Shak  Sboojah's 
garrison  in  possession.  This  was  aocoBpiished, 
and  the  par^  returned  to  Kandahar  after  a 
very  bri^  abeenoe.  T^e  Bdtidi  amy  was 
detained  there,  chiefly  fay  the  dififeiiity  of 
procuring  supplies,  till  the  27th  of  June  :  en 
that  day  an  event  occurred  which,  thoogli  aot 
known  to  Shah  Shoojah  or  his  alHea  till  aooie 
weeks  afterwards^  might  have  altogether 
changed  the  aspect  of  affiurs  in  Af^haaiataa. 
This  was  the  death  of  the  Seik  ruler,  Bnnject 
Sinffh.  His  army  was  at  that  time  empk^red 
in  Peshawur,  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the 
tripartite  treaty.  His  death,  whenever  it 
might  occur,  was  expected  to  lead  to  Buach 
change  and  great  confusion  ;  and  it  was  to  be 
apprehended  that,  happening  at  so  critieBl  a 

Seriod,  the  event  might  have  placed  Shah 
hoojiUi  and  his  Brituh  ally  in  a  moet  em- 
barrassing position.  Of  the  imminence  of  ths 
danger  they  were,  however,  ignorant^  thongh 
it  was  known  that  the  "  Lion  of  the  Ponjab* 
was  seriously  ilL 

The  march  towards  Kabool  was  conuneneed 
under  circumstances  not  the  most  an^dooa. 
A  large  convoy  of  grain  furnished  by  the 
Lohani  merchants  had  been  brought  in  salS^y, 
and  this  would  have  enabled  the  army  to 
march  with  full  rations;  but  the  Lofaanis 
refused  to  accompany  the  army,  and  no  meaas 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  grain  oonld  be 
obtained.  The  consequence  was,  that  this 
supply — for  the  arrival  of  which  the  troops 
had  bieen  for  some  time  detained — ^was  obliged 
to  be  left  in  Kandahar,  and  the  itooipB  and 
followers  to  march  on  half  rations. ' 

LitUe  occurred  worthy  of  notice  until  the 
arrival  of  the  anny,  on  the  20th  of  July,  at 
Nannee,  situated  ten  miles  firom  Ghuzaee. 
Here  preparations  were  made  for  the  attack 
of  the  latter  place,  which  proved  a  fortress  of 
considerable  strength,  and  was  the  residence 
of  one  of  Dost  Mahomed's  sons,  who  dwelt 
there  in  the  capacity  of  governor.  Hie  army 
marched  from  Nannee  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  in  three  columns.  On  the  advanoe 
arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fortress 
it  was  perceived  that  preparations  were  made 
for  stopping  its  progress.  The  men  engaged 
in  this  work  were,  however,  soon  drawn  from 
the  open  ground  into  the  outworks^  and  the 
Britisn  horse  artillery  guns  being  brought  up^ 
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a  fire  wm  commenced  on  the  fort,  with  shrap- 
nells  and  shot,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven 
hundred  yards.  This  movement  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  for  no  other  object  but 
to  ascertain  the  extent  and  power  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  which  was  forthwith  opened,  and 
caused  some  casualties  among  the  British 
troops  before  they  were  withdnwn  from  its 
reach. 

The  appearance  of  Ghuznee  seems  to  have 
unpleasantly  surprised  those  who  were  to 
direct  the  force  of  the  British  arms  against  it. 
It  had  been  represented  as  very  weak,  and  as 
completely  commanded  from  the  adjacent  hills. 
Further,  those  who  professed  to  have  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  most  secret  springs  of  action 
among  the  Affgbans,  reiterated  the  most  posi- 
tive assurances  that  neither  ICabool  nor 
Ghuznee  would  be  defended,  and  these  assu- 
rances seem  to  have  received  implicit  belief. 
In  consequence,  a  small  battering  train,  which 
had  been  dragged  at  an  enormous  cost  several 
hundred  miles  to  Kandahar,  was  left  there, 
it  being  very  desirable,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  cattle,  to  reduce  as  far  as  practicable 
the  demand  for  their  labour.  The  impressions, 
however,  afforded  by  the  aspect  of  Ghuznee 
did  not  correspond  with  those  derived  from 
the  reports  received  at  Kandahar.  ''We 
were  very  much  surprised,"  says  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  Captain 
Thomson,  "to  find  a  high  rampart  in  good 
repair,  built  on  a  scarped  mound  about  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and 
surrounded  by  a  faune  braye  and  a  wet  ditch. 
The  irregular  figure  of  the  enceiiite  gave  a 
good  flanking  fire,  whilst  the  height  of  the 
citadel  covered  the  interior  from  the  com- 
manding fire  of  the  hills  to  the  north,  rendering 
it  nugatory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  towers 
at  the  angles  had  been  enlarged  ;  screen  walla 
had  been  built  before  the  gates ;  the  ditch 
cleared  out  and  filled  with  water  (stated  to 
be  unfordable)»  and  an  outwork  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to  command  the 
bed  ol  it."  Such  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  first  near  view  of  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee. 
"The  works,"  Captain  Thomson  adds,  "were 
evidently  much  stronger  than  we  had  been  led 
to  anticipate,  and  such  as  our  army  could  not 
venttfre  to  attack  in  a  regular  manner  with 
the  means  at  our  disposal.  We  had  no  bat- 
tering train,  and  to  attack  Ghuznee  in  form  a 
much  larger  train  would  be  required  than  the 
army  ever  possessed.  The  great  height  of  the 
parapet  above  the  plain  (sixty  or  seventy  feet), 
with  the  wet  ditch,  were  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  an  attack  merely  by  mining  or 
escalading." 

A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  had 
quitted  Ghuznee,  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
British  force  as  it  approached  the  place,  and 
he  afforded  some  information  highly  valuable 
to  those  who  proposed  to  attack  it.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquired  was  improved  by  a 
careful  and  minute  reconnaissance.  The  engi- 
neen,  with  an  escort^  went  round  the  works, 


approaching  as  near  as  it  was  practicable  to 
find  cover.  The  garrison  were  aware  of  these 
proceedings,  and  kept  up  a  hot  fire  on  the 
ofiioers  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  show 
themselves.  The  fortifications  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  about  equal  strength  in  eveiy 
part.  There  were  several  gates,  but  all  ex- 
cepting one,  called  the  Kabool  gate,  because 
opening  on  the  face  of  the  fortress  in  the 
direction  of  that  city,  had,  it  was  reported, 
been  closed  by  the  erection  of  walls  across 
them.  Thb  gate  was  deemed  by  the  engineer 
officers  the  only  eligible  point  for  attack  ;  the 
advantages  which  it  presented  were  thus 
stated  by  Captain  Thomson  : — "  The  road  up 
to  the  gate  was  dear — the  bridge  over  the 
ditch  was  unbroken — there  were  good  posi- 
tions for  the  artillery  within  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  walls  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  and  we  had  information  that  the 
gateway  was  not  built  up,  a  reinforcement 
from  Kabool  being  expected."  The  result  of 
the  observation  of  the  engineers,  therefore^ 
was  a  report  to  the  commander-in-chief,  "  that 
if  he  decided  on  the  immediate  attack  of 
Ghuznee,  the  only  feasible  mode  of  attack, 
and  the  only  one  which  held  out  a  prospect 
of  success,  was  a  dash  at  the  Kabool  gateway, 
blowing  the  gate  open  by  bags  of  powder." 

The  army,  on  arriving  before  Ghuznee,  had 
encamped  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fortress. 
The  report  of  the  engineers,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  commander-in-chief  to  act  upon 
its  suggestions,  rendered  a  change  of  position 
necessary,  and  the  force  had  not  been  encamped 
above  three  hours  when  it  received  orders 
again  to  march.  It  moved  from  the  ground 
fiirst  taken  up,  in  the  afternoon,  in  two 
columns.  The  march  was  rendered  somewhat 
ciicuitous  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  beyond 
the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  The 
troops  were  wearied  by  the  march  of  the 
moraing,  and  there  were  some  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  among  them  the  passage  of  the 
river  Logur,  as  well  as  several  small  water- 
courses ;  a  lofty  ranse  of  heights,  lying  to  the 
north-west  of  the  pace  and  opposite  to  the 
guns  of  the  citadel,  Uy  in  the  route  of  one 
column ;  the  ascent  was  attended  with  great 
labour,  and  some  peril — and  this  accomplidied, 
the  descent  was  scarcely  less  laborious  and 
dangerous.  When  the  regiments  of  the  first 
division  had  surmounted  3x  these  difficulties^ 
and  arrived  at  their  ground,  which  was  not 
until  long  after  nightfall,  the  baggage  and 
camp  followers  were  still  far  in  the  rear,  and 
the  troops  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  pass 
the  interval  which  yet  remained  before  the 
light  of  morning  could  be  expected,  in  a  state 
of  famishing  and  shivering  destitution.  They 
had  neither  tents  nor  rations,  and  were  thus 
sentenced  for  some  hours  to  hunger  and  a 
bivouac.  Shots  were  occasionally  fired  from 
the  fortress,  but  they  produced  no  damage, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  object  but  that  of 
showing  to  those  without  the  fortress  that 
those  within  were  awake.    Lights  were  dis- 
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jiUyAfnm  the  dtedel,  and  tliMe aeemad to 
b«  aiynrared  bj  Hw  kiiidliiig  of  fina  in  the 
snmMiiidiiiff  ooontiy.  CoDJectaie  on  the 
meaning  o?  tbeae  eignele  offered  food  for 
meditation  to  the  weaiy  bat  aleeplem  ooca- 
panta  of  the  British  tinea. 

The  aitoation  of  the  beaiegera  throngh  thia 
comfortleai  night  is  ihna  depicted  by  one  of 
themaelvea: — "It  waa  known  that  Mahomed 
Ubnl  Khan,  another  eon  of  the  Ameer  of 
Kabool,  had  marched  down  from  the  capital 
with  the  Tiew  of  deblockading  Ghnznee^  and 
waa  now  doae  to  na.  The  foroea  of  the  Ghil- 
jies^  Abdoolrahman  and  Gool  Moohnmrnnd, 
were  in  the  field  at  no  great  distance.  A 
party,  also,  of  fimatica  from  the  Sooloman 
kheils,  who  had  taken  anna  when  a  religions 
war  had,  aa  a  last  reaonroe,  been  proebomed 
by  the  tottering  Bamkzyea,  now  occQ|tted  the 
heights  to  the  eaatward  of  the  valley  m  which 
the  fortress  standa.  Beflectiona  on  theae  cii^ 
cnmatances  and  on  onr  want  of  a  battering 
train,  the  glimmering  of  the  lights  on  the  hoe- 
tile  battlements  and  in  the  plaioa,  and  the 
chill  of  the  niffht  air,  effectoally  chased  away 
alumber  nntil  day  facoke  on  the  22nd.'' 

The  first  emi^oyment  of  the  wdcome  dawn 
waa  to  reeone  the  baggige^  camp  followers, 
and  sick,  from  the  ▼arioua  points  to  which 
they  had  been  led  in  the  bewilderment  of  a 
night  march  over  unknown  ground,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  place  selected  for  encamp- 
ment. It  waa  mid-day  before  the  whole  of 
the  baggage  reached  the  camp.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  engineers  made 
another  reooDDaissance  on  this  day,  and  the 
rasult  of  their  obaervatioes  tended  to  confirm 
the  resolutions  previously  taken.  The  day 
was  enlivened  by  the  descent  from  the  hills  of 
some  fanatical  opponents  of  Shah  Shoojah, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  his  camp. 
They  were  chaiged  by  the  shah's  cavalry,  and 
driven  back.  &ptain  Outram,  at  the  bead  of 
a  party  of  the  shah's  infimtry,  followed  them 
into  their  fastnesses,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing many  prisoners,  and  even  the  holy  ban- 
ner of  green  and  white,  under  which  the  horde 
had  been  brought  together. 

The  requisite  orders  for  the  attack  on  Ghuz- 
nee  were  circulated  among  the  commanding  offi- 
cers in  the  evening,  and  so  much  of  them  com- 
municated to  the  troops  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  perform  what  waa  required. 
The  various  parties  of  the  British  force  des- 
tined to  take  part  in  the  attack  were  in  posi- 
tion before  daylight.  The  night  was  stormy, 
and  loud  gusts  of  wind  tended  to  deprive  the 
besieged  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  movements  of  their  assail- 
anta  from  the  noise  with  which  they  were 
inevitably  attended.  Within  the  fort  a  dead 
calm  prevailed,  not  a  shot  was  fired,  and  some 
suspicion  was  entertained  that  the  place  had 
been  evacuated. 

When  all  were  in  position,  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  was  partially  diverted  by  a  false 
attad;.  13ie  British  batteries  opened,  and  were 


answered  ficom  the  fortress.    In  the  mes 
the  explosion  party  were  preparing  tfaemaelves 
for  the  assault,  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
put  the  British  foroe  in  poesession  of  the  place. 
The  party  consisted  of  Gaptain  Peat,  of  the 
Bombay  engineers ;  Lientraanta  Dnrand  and 
M'Cleod,  &ngal  engineers ;  three  sergeant% 
and  eighteen  men  of  the  sappers.     The  chaige 
ordinanly  recommended  to  be  employed  for 
blowing  open  gates  is  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  powder,  but  as  it  waa  appre- 
hended that  the  enemy  might  have  taken  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  the  British  army  to  that  side 
of  the  place  on  which  the  Kabool  gate  waa 
situated,  and  might  thereupon  have  strength- 
ened the  gate,  the  charge  was  increased  to 
three  hundred  pounds.    The  movements  of 
the  explosion  party  were  disoemed  from  the 
ramparts,  but  the  enemy  did  not  penetrate 
their  precise  object.    Blue  lights  were  thrown 
up  to  afibrd  Uiem  a  better  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  what  was  in  progress,  but  being 
burned  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  inntwui  of 
being  thrown  into  the  passage  below,  they 
afibi^ed  little  assistance  to  those  who  em- 
ployed them.     Had  they  been  thrown  over,  it 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Peat>  have 
been  impossible  to  place  the  powder.     Aait 
was,   the  besieged  were  content  with   firinc 
fi^m  loop-holes  upon  the  explosion  party,  and 
those  by  which  they  were  protected,  and  tfaeee 
random  operations  produced  tittle  effect.    The 
powder  accordingly  was  placed,  the  hoee  laid, 
and  the  train  fi^.    The  gate  was  instantly 
blown  away,  together  with  a  conaderable  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  square  building  in  which  it 
was  placed.    Captain  Peat  was  struck  down 
and  stunned,  but  recovering  almost  imme- 
diately, had  the  gratification  of  finding  that 
the  operation  of  which  he  had  been  the  acting 
conductor  had  entirely  succeeded.    The  bat- 
teries poured  their  fire  into  the  works,  and 
the  bugle  sounded  for  the  assaulting  column  to 
push  on.    It  was  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Sale^  and   consisted  of   her  M^esty's  2ttdy 
Major  Garmthers;  13th,  Major  Fraaer ;  17th, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Croker;  and  the  Bengal 
European  regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Or- 
chard. The  advance,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dennie,  entered  the  gateway,  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  column.    A  series  of  despe- 
rate struggles  took  place  within  the  gateway 
and  town,  and  sevend  officers,  amongst  whom 
was  Brigadier  Sale,  were  wounded.    As  soon 
as  the  storming  party  had  well  entered  the 
centre  square,  uie  enemy  made  a  genoal  rushy 
some  for  the  citadel,  some  for  the  houses,  from 
which  those  who  giuned  possession  of  them 
kept  up  an  annoying  fire  on  the  British  force 
below.     To  the  attack  of  the  citadel  her 
Majesty's  ISth  and  17th  regiments  moved, 
the  latter  leading.    This  was  the  residence  of 
the  governor,    lliere,  the  female  members  of 
the  principal  fomities  had  been  coUeeted,  and 
there,  too,  was  the  magazine  and  granary.    A 
strong  resistance  was  expected,  but  none  was 
offer^.    The  17th,  on  arriving  at  the  gatai^ 
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forced  its  way  in,  followed  closely  by  the  18ili ; 
.  and,  while  those  below  were  watching  for  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  fire  which  it  was  antici- 
pated would  be  poured  on  the  assailants^  the 
feeling  of  anxiety  was  suddenly  exchanged  for 
that  of  gratified  astonishment,  by  the  display 
of  the  colours  of  the  two  regiments  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  fort.  The  carnson  had  aban- 
doned their  guns  and  fled  in  all  directions, 
casting  themselves  down,  in  some  instances, 
from  immense  heights,  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
their  escape.  The  firing  from  the  houses  was 
kept  up  for  some  time  after  the  capture  of  the 
citadel.  Some  fanatical  A%hans,  who  had 
succeeded  in  picking  off  men  from  the  parties 
employed  in  clearing  the  streets,  obstinately 
refused  quarter,  and  when  escape  was  impos- 
sible, voluntarily  rushed  on  death,  consoled  by 
reflecting  that  they  died  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  faith,  and  with  the  well-aimed  shots  which 
had  sent  so  many  infidels  to  their  eternal  home 
yet  ringing  in  their  ears.  The  reserve,  under 
Sir  WiUoughby  Cotton,  which  had  entered  im- 
mediately after  the  storming-party,  succeeded 
in  clearing  many  of  the  houses  which  had 
afforded  uielter  to  combatants  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Hyder  Khan,  the  governor,  had  been  led  by 
the  false  attack  away  from  the  point  where 
the  real  danger  lay.  On  learning  that  the 
British  troops  were  entering  from  an  oppo- 
site direction,  he  rode  back,  but  it  was  only  to 
find  that  all  was  lost.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  citadel,  though  not  without  being  ex- 
posed to  some  peril :  a  bayonet  passed  through 
the  waistband  of  his  dress,  and  his  horse  rear- 
ing, he  was  in  danger  of  &lling,  the  result  of 
which  would  have  been  instant  death ;  but  he 
recovered  himself,  and  finally  surrendered  to 
two  officers  of  the  Bengal  army. 

''In  sieges  and  stormings,^'  observed  Sir 
John  Keane,  in  a  general  order  issued  after 
the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  "  it  does  not  fiill  to 
the  lot  of  cavalry  to  bear  the  same  conspicuous 
part  as  the  two  other  arms  of  the  profession." 
On  this  occasion,  indeed,  the  em]Moyment  of 
the  cavalry,  in  the  only  duty  for  which  it  was 
fitted,  was  delayed  by  the  apprehension  of  an 
attack  on  the  British  camp,  or  on  the  rear  of 
the  storming  party.  It  was  thought  that  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  might  march  to  the  relief  of 
Ghuznee,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Meer  Ufzul 
Khan,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  horse,  was 
actually  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It 
appears  that  he  heard  the  firing,  and  waited 
only  for  daylight  to  learn  the  state  of  afiisdrs  in 
Ghuznee.  Daylight  came,  and  by  its  aid  the 
British  flag  was  seen  waving  on  the  summit  of 
the  fortress.  Meer  Ufzul  Khan,  thereupon, 
made  his  way  back  to  Kabool  wiUi  all  speed, 
abandoning  his  elephants  and  the  whole  of  his 
bitfgage.  The  same  light  which  warned  the 
Affgban  commander  to  withdraw,  showed  to 
the  British  general  that  no  reason  existed  for 
restraining  his  cavalry  from  pursuing  the 
fugitives. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  operations  oi 


Ghuznee  does  not  appear  susoeptible  of  being 
estimated  with  any  reasonable  oonfidenoe  of  ap- 
proaching accuracy  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
great.  That  of  the  British  was  comparatively 
small,  amounting  only  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  officers  and  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  In  the  first  class,  that  of  killed, 
not  a  single  officer  was  included,  but  several 
were  desperately  wounded.  Among  those  who 
suffered  most  were  M^or  Warren,  of  the  1st 
Benoal  European  regiment,  and  Lieutenant 
HazTewood,  of  the  same. 

A  few  days  of  repose  followed  the  storming 
of  Ghuznee,  and  during  the  interval  Nawaub 
Jubbur  Khan,  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
arrived  at  the  British  camp  with  an  overture 
for  accommodation.  The  proposal  was,  that 
Shoojah  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  sove- 
reign, but  that  Dost  Mahomed  should  be  his 
vizier.  The  answer  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
was,  that  Dost  Mahomed  would  be  provided 
for,  but  that  he  could  not  be  retained  in 
A%hani8tan  as  vizier,  nor  be  permitted  to 
reside  there  at  all,  but  must  proceed  to  India. 
To  this  condition  it  was  replied,  that  Dost 
Mahomed  would  not  on  any  terms  consent^ 
and  the  negotiation  ended. 

On  the  80th  of  July  the  army  began  to 
move  towards  Kiibool.  On  its  approadi  Dost 
Mahomed,  like  his  brothers  at  Kandahar,  fled, 
and  on  the  7th  of  Au^st,  the  shah,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  force,  made  his  publio 
entry  into  his  capital.  It  was  graced  by  all 
the  marks  of  honour  which  the  British  authori- 
ties could  offer,  and  was  deficient  in  nothing 
but  the  congratulations  of  the  people  over 
whom  the  restored  king  was  to  reign.  He 
however  appeared  to  have  felt  himself  secure^ 
either  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects  or  the 
strength  of  his  allies,  and  he  proceeded  to 
exercise  one  of  the  functions  of  royalty  in 
European  fiishion,  by  institutiuff  an  order  of 
knighthood,  framed  on  the  model  of  the  British 
Order  of  the  Bath.  To  the  honour  of  this 
institution  the  officers  of  the  "  army  of  the 
Indus"  were  to  be  liberally  admitted,  as  well 
as  a  few  distinguished  civil  functionaries,  the 
latter  being  selected  by  Mr.  Macnaghten, 
envoy  and  minister,  and  the  former  by  Sir 
John  Keane. 

On  the  8rd  of  September  the  force  under 
Colonel  Wade  arrived  at  Kabool.  It  had 
moved  from  Peshawur  in  May,  on  Colonel 
Wade  reoeiving  Intelligence  of  the  march  of 
the  British  army  from  Kandahar  for  Ghuznee 
and  Kabool.  It  proceeded  through  the  Khy- 
ber  pass,  where  tne  chief  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
gress was  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid.  Possession 
of  this  was  obstinately  contested  for  a  time ; 
but  the  advancing  force  having  occupied  some 
hills  which  commanded  the  fort,  the  garrison 
abandoned  it.  This  acquisition  was  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
is  believed  to  have  been  of  less  amount.  "  In 
such  a  warfiu^,"  says  Miyor  Hough,  "the 
enemy,  firom  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
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nook  and  corner,  and  every  rock  near  their 
position,  would  lose  less  than  the  attacking 
party."  The  defence  of  Ali  Muaiid  being 
provided  for,  Colonel  Wade  pursued  his  course 
to  Jeldabad,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and 
then,  without  encountering  furwer  opposition, 
toEabool. 

About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  sha- 
zada's  army  at  Kabool,  those  by  whom  the 
shah  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  were 
warned  that  though  this  object  was  achieved, 
they  were  yet  practically  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry,  of  Uie 
87th  Bengal  native  infantiy,  was  marching 
in  charge  of  a  treasure  convoy  from  Kandahar 
to  Kabool ;  on  arriving  at  a  place  called 
Hyder  Kheil,  about  thirty-five  miles  beyond 
Ghnznee,  he  strolled  up  some  hills  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  encampment,  accompanied  by 
two  other  officers,  and  followed  at  some  dis- 
tance by  an  orderly  havildar  and  two  sepoys. 
The  officers,  who,  with  singular  imprudence, 
had  wandered  forth  unarmed,  were  suddenly 
attacked  bv  a  party  of  a  freebooting  tribe  called 
Kojuks;  they  retreated  towards  their  camp, 
which  two  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching,  but 
Colonel  Henry  fell  mortally  wounded.  The 
havildar  and  sepoys  were  not  slow  in  advan- 
cing to  protect  their  commander,  but  the 
numbers  opposed  to  them  rendered  their 
services  of  no  avail,  and  the  havildar  was 
severely  wounded.  Some  weeks  afterwards 
the  party  of  Kojuks  were  attacked  by  a  force 
under  Major  Maclaren,  the  British  commander 
at  Ghuznee,  at  Kolalo,  a  village  about  thirty- 
two  miles  distant  from  that  place.  The  free- 
booters were  found  posted  at  the  base  of  some 
rocky  heights,  up  which  they  fled  after 
receiving  the  fire  of  the  British  party.  They 
were  pursued,  and  though  they  made  an 
obstinate  resistance — making  the  best  use  of 
the  vantage  ground,  and  plying  their  match- 
locks with  great  assiduity  and  perseverance — 
the  whole  force  were  either  Killed  or  made 
prisoners.  The  spoil  afforded  ample  evidence 
of  the  aotivitv  and  success  with  which  the 
vanquished  Kojuks  carried  on  their  preda- 
tory occupation  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
army. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  many  other  indi- 
cations of  the  general  prevalence  of  hostile 
feelings,  it  was  deemed  safe  to  withdraw  from 
Affghanistan  the  larger  part  of  the  force 
which  had  seated  Shah  Shoojah  on  its  throne. 
A  part  of  the  Beneal  force  was  to  remain 
under  the  command  of  General  Nott  and 
Colonel  Sale;  the  remainder,  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, were  to  march  homeward, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  column  were 
to  take  the  same  course.  The  march  of  the 
latter  was  soon  distinguished  by  an  important 
achievement  undertaken  to  avenge  a  series  of 
injuries  committed  several  months  before. 

During  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the 
Indus,  in  the  spring,  Mehrab  Khan,  the  ruler 
of  Kelat,  a  Beloochee  state,  while  professing 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  Britisii  govern- 


rnent^  had  employed  all  the  means  and  influ- 
ence at  his  disposal  in  counteracting  their 
views  and  impeding  the  progress  of  their 
arms.  Of  the  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  bv 
which  the  advancing  army  was  inconvenienced, 
Mehrab  Khan  was  a  prime  instigator ;  and 
his  influence  over  the  predatory  tribes  being 
great,  his  power  of  inciting  to  mischief  made 
a  fearful  addition  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
that  army  had  to  contend.  His  offences  had 
been  passed  over  till  the  establishment  of 
Shah  Shoojah  in  Kabool,  partly,  as  it  seems^ 
from  a  hope  of  making  him  instrumental  to 
the  procurement  of  supplies;  but  hia  trea- 
cheiy  remaining  unabated  and  his  hostility 
unsubdued,  it  was  resolved  to  visit  his  crimes 
by  deposal,  and  to  elevate  a  relation  to  the 
throne  from  which  he  was  to  be  removed. 
The  task  of  efiecting  this  change  was  assigned 
to  Major-General  Willshire,  who,  on  arriving 
at  Quetta,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Kelat 
with  a  brigade  oomposed  of  two  queen's 
regiments  and  one  of  native  infantry,  two 
guns  of  the  Bombay  horse  artillery,  four  of 
the  shah's,  and  a  detail  of  engineers.  On 
approaching  Kelat  the  brigade  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  horse,  and  skirmishing  continued 
till  the  British  force  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
place.  It  then  appeared  that  three  heights 
on  the  north-west  face  of  the  fort  were  covered 
with  infimtry,  with  five  guns  in  position,  pro- 
tected by  small  parapet  wails.  Captain  Pew, 
chief  enffineer,  reported  that  nothing  ooold  be 
expected  till  possession  of  these  heights  had 
changed  hands.  Major-General  Willshire  im- 
mediately determined  on  storming  them.  Tliree 
columns  of  attack  were  formed,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Major  Carruthersi,  of  the  queen's 
2nd,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oroker,  of  the  queen's 
17th,  and  Major  Wilson«  of  the  8Ist  Bengal 
liffht  infiuitry,  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier  Baumgardt.  A  hill  was  allotted 
to  each  column,  and  the  artillery  under  Bri- 
gadier Stephenson  having  opened  fire  on  the 
enemy,  the  troops  moved  mrward  under  its 
cover  and  commenced  ascending.  Before  they 
reached  the  summits  the  enemy  had  yielded 
to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  fled ;  having 
made  an  effort  to  carry  off  their  guns,  in 
which,  however,  they  &iled.  Conceiving  it 
possible  that  an  entry  might  be  gMued  bj 
closely  following  the  fugitives  from  m 
heights,  Genenu  Willshire  directed  a  rath. 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  attempt  was  defeated, 
the  gate  being  closed  before  the  assailants 
could  reach  it.  Four  companies  which  had 
been  detached  under  Major  Pennycuick,  of  her 
Majesty's  17th,  to  occupy  some  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  place,  were  now  brought 
up  and  dispersed  wherever  shelter  could  be 
found,  to  await  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
the  artillery.  These  were  directed  towards 
opening  a  way  for  them.  Two  guns  from  the 
heights  opened  fire  against  the  defences 
above  the  gate,  two  others  were  turned 
against  the  gate  itself;  the  remaining  two 
were  sent  round  by  the  road  leading  up  to 
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the  gfte,  to  aid  in  its  demolition.  Tlie  fire 
of  the  last  two  was  not  commenced  till  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  object  at  which  it 
was  directed ;  and  after  a  few  rounds,  one-half 
of  the  gate  was  knocked  in.  This  being  per- 
ceived by  General  Willshire,  he  rode  forward, 
pointiog  to  the  gate,  thereby  intimating  that 
it  was  open — a  signal  no  sooner  perceived  than 
obeyed  by  the  prompt  rush  of  the  troops  from 
their  oover  to  the  breach.  The  companies 
under  Major  Pennycuick,  being  the  nearest  to 
the  gate,  were  first  in ;  they  were  closely 
followed  by  the  storming  column%  the  whole 
entering  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  works 
and  the  interior ;  the  enemy  making  a  most 
obstinate  resistance  and  disputing  every  inch 
of  ground. 

A  company  of  her  Majesty's  17th  re^pment 
was  now  detached  with  a  body  of  native  in- 
fimtiy  to  secure  the  heights  near  which  the 
southern  angle  of  the  fortress  is  situated,  and 
intercept  the  escape  of  the  garrison  from  that 
side.  The  heights  were  rapidly  carried,  and 
the  united  detachment  then  rushed  on  to  the 
gate  on  that  side,  driving  a  party  of  the  enemy 
before  them,  who  suc^eded  in  dosing  the 
gate,  but  had  not  time  to  secure  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  speedily  burst  open,  and  a  second 
entrance  thus  effected,  lie  party  by  whom 
this  had  been  performed  were  here  joined  by 
two  companies  from  the  reserve  of  the  17th, 
and  two  of  the  shah's  guns  whieh  had  proceeded 
bv  another  route.  Tke  guns  were  intended  to 
blow  open  the  gate,  but  that  operation  being 
finneoesBary,  they  were  immediately  placed  in 
position  to  bear  on  the  citadel,  which  still 
remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The 
in&ntry  party  uniting  with  those  who  had 
carried  the  gate^,  the  whole  proceeded  through 
the  town  towards  the  still  resisting  citadel. 
An  entrance  therein  was  at  length  found,  but 
the  conflict  did  not  terminate  with  the  capture 
of  the  gate.  The  enemy  continued  to  fight 
with  desperate  valour,  and  resistanoe  was  pro- 
tracted long  after  it  could  be  available  in 
regard  to  the  possession  of  the  place.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  destroyed ;  and 
among  the  slain  was  Mehrab  Khan,  whose 
death  was  fi^r  more  creditable  than  had  been 
his  life.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  people, 
sword  in  hand ;  he  had  lived  a  robber,  but  be 
died  as  a  soldier ;  and  though  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  in  which  he  was  laid  low,  transferred 
his  stronghold  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  it 
must,  in  justice,  be  admitted,  that  it  was  not 
ingloriouslv  maintained.  The  British  stan- 
dard waved  in  triumph  over  the  loftiest  towers 
of  Kelat,  but  it  was  not  phuited  thera  without 
a  struggle,  which  conferred  honour  on  those 
who  resisted,  as  well  as  on  those  who  luded  its 
elevation. 

It  is  supposed  that  about  four  hundred  of 
the  garrison  were  killed.  Several  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken  ;  a  few  of  those,  deemed 
likely  to  be  dangerous  if  at  large,  being  re- 
tained in  confinement,  and  the  remainder 
liberated.    The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British 


was  heavy,  especially  so  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  General 
Willshire's  force  was  not  engaged,  and  to  the 
shortness  of  the  contest;  not  quite  an  hour 
having  elapsed  from  the  formation  of  the 
columns  for  attack  to  the  period  when  the 
troops  were  within  the  fort.  Thirty-two 
officers  and  men  were  killed,  and  a  hundred 
and  seven  wounded. 

That  part  of  the  British  army  which  was 
returning  under  Sir  John  Keane  met  with 
little  that  would  afford  interest  in  the  reci^, 
though  its  difficulties,  from  the  loss  of  camels 
and  similar  disasters,  were  scarcely  infiBrior  to 
those  which  attended  its  advance.  The  wild 
tribes,  moreover,  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Khyber  Pass,  caused  some  annoyance. 
These  men  had  long  been  accustomed  to  sdl 
their  forbearance  for  money.  They  had  been 
subeidiied  both  by  the  Dooranee  princes  and 
by  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  and  they  were  to 
have  been  subsidized  bv  Shah  Shoojah.  Some 
misapprehension  and  delay,  however,  arose; 
and  a  meeting  which  was  meditated  between 
Colonel  Wade  and  the  Khvberee  chiefii  from 
some  cause  never  took  place.  The  tribes 
constantiy  sought  to  revenge  themselves  on 
the  British  force,  and  in  some  instances  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  considerable  plunder. 
A  party,  returning  from  escorting  a  convov 
of  provisions  to  All  MuEJid,  was  attacked^ 
several  hundred  camels  carried  off,  and,  with 
atrocious  cruelty,  maimed,  to  prevent  tiieir 
being  made  serviceable  if  recovered.  A  regi- 
ment of  Seiks  accompanied  the  British  party 
on  this  occasion,  but  they  manifested  little  of 
the  Uon-Uke  character  claimed  by  their  chiefo. 
As  soon  as  the  attack  commenced,  they  ran, 
and,  says  Mi^'or  Hough,  "  never  stopped  till 
they  got  out  of  the  pass."  Their  flight  threw 
the  whole  party  into  confusion.  Another 
party,  a  few  days  afterwards,  despatched  to 
convoy  ammunition  to  All  Musjid,  was,  in 
like  manner,  attacked  on  its  return,  but  inade 
a  good  defence,  and  drove  off  the  enemy. 
Terms  of  agreement  were  subsequentiy  settied 
by  Lieutenant  Mackeson,  but  immediately 
afterwards  broken  by  the  Khyberees,  by  an 
attack  made  upon  a  detachment  marcminff 
from  Jelalabad  under .  Lieutenant- Colond 
Wheeler,  of  the  Bengal  native  infiintry. 
This  attack  was  characterized  by  great  trea- 
chery, as  the  Khyberees  manifested  indica- 
tions of  friendly,  feelings  up  to  the  moment 
of  commencing  it.  The  British  troops  be- 
haved admiraUy,  and  repulsed  the  assailants : 
the  manner  in  whicn  the  bayonet  was  used 
by  some  sepoys  of  the  d7th  native  in&ntry, 
who  had  scarcely  passed  the  period  of  boy- 
hood, was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration 
by  their  officers.  Ultimately,  terms  were 
made  with  the  barbarous  hordes,  by  the 
personal  interference  of  Mr.  Macnaghten. 

A  general  order,  dated  the  2od  of  January, 
1840,  announced  the  breaking  up  of  the 
"army  of  the  Indus;"  and  this  will  be  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  noticing  the  honours 
2  V 
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bestowed  on  those  engaged  in  the  expedition 
to  AflMuuustan.  In  addition  to  the  thanks 
of  Paruament  and  of  the  East-India  Compaoy, 
the  governor-general.  Lord  Auckland,  reoeiTed 
from  the  fiivoar  of  the  sovereign  an  advanced 
step  in  the  peerage,  being  created  Earl  of 
Auckland,  ^r  John  Keane  was  created  a 
peer,  and  the  bounty  of  parliament  added 
to  the  grace  of  the  crown,  by  the  grant  of 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  to 
the  ffeneral  and  his  two  next  heirs  male. 
Mr.  Macnaghten  and  Colonel  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  were  created  barouets  ;  Colonel  Wade 
obtained  the  honour  of  kniffhthood  ;  Sir  Wil- 
loughbj  Cotton  received  Uie  grand  cross  of 
the  Bath  ;  General  Wiilshire,  Colonel  lliack- 
well,  atid  Colonel  Sale  were  made  knights 
commanders  ;  and  Colouels  J.  Scott^  Persse, 
Croker,  and  R.  Macdonald,  companions  of 
that  order ;  whiles  by  an  extensive  grant  of 
brevet  rank,  the  merits  of  several  other  officers 
were  recognised. 

The  constitution  of  the  army  of  the  Indus 
was  formally  dinolved,  and  tiie  services  of 
many  of  its  officers  who  had  enjoyed  oppor- 
tUDities  of  distinguishing  themselves  had  been 
acknowledged.  Shah  Shoojah  had  taken  his 
teat  on  the  thnme  of  Affghanistan,  and  the 
Amotions  of  government,  as  &r  as  Uiey  were 
exercised  at  all,  were  carried  on  in  his  name. 
But  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  dissatiafiu:- 
tion  prevailing  in  the  widely  extended  terri' 
tones  which  the  shah  aspired  to  rule;  and 
though  the  bayonets  of  his  European  allies 
had  driven  into  exile  the  chiefs  who  pre- 
viously ohumed  sovereiguty  at  Kandahar  and 
Kabool,  there  were  spirits  in  every  part  of 
the  country  ready,  at  any  moment  that 
seemed  to  promise  a  chance  of  success,  or 
even  without  this  temptation,  to  manifest 
their  dislike  to  the  restored  prince^  and  their 
determination  not  to  submit  to  his  sway.  In 
one  instance  of  this  nature  occurring  early  in 
1840,  the  British  arms  sustained  a  reverse. 
A  refractory  chief,  named  Syud  Hoshien,  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  a  ibrt  named  Pishoot, 
situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Jehdafaad ;  to 
lislcdge  him.  Lieutenant -Colonel  Orchard 
was  despatched  with  a  force  consisting  of  a 
wing  of  the  89th  Bengal  native  in&ntry,  eighty 
men  of  one  of  the  Cktrnpany's  European  regi- 
ments, twenty  sapperi^  a  troop  of  cavalry,  a 
regiment  of  the  shah's  infiuitrT,  and  anotiier 
of  that  prince's  cavalry,  with  three  guns. 
The  march  was  performed  amidst  torrente  of 
rain.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January, 
the  guns  and  troops  having  been  brought  into 
position  at  an  early  hour,  the  attach  com- 
menced. After  two  hours'  firing,  a  prac- 
ticable breach  being  made  on  each  side  of  the 
»te,  Lieutenant  Pigou,  with  a  small  party  of 
Europeans  and  sepovs,  advanced  and  entered. 
By  some  mistake,  the  bugler  with  the  party 
sounded  an  advance,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
storming  column  rushed  on.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  there  was  an  inner  gate ;  the 
ardour  qf  the  stormers  was  thereupon  cheeked 


by  an  unlooked-for  order  to  stop  and  seek  Ibr 
cover.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  blow 
open  the  inner  gate,  but  the  powder,  having 
become  wet  from  the  continued  rsin,  would 
not  explode;  and,  moreover,  ite  quality  is 
said  to  have  been  so  bad,  that  had  it  been 
dry,  there  was  but  little  dianoe  of  ite  being 
effective. 

Another  attempt  to  blow  open  the  gMe 
was  made,  with  no  better  success,  and  the 
second  fiulnre  decided  the  questioa  of  pro- 
longing the  attack.  The  stodc  of  ammunition 
was  euausted,  and  the  inner  gate  still  mocked 
the  efforte  made  for  ite  destruction.  Tlie  troops 
had  been  for  several  hours  exposed  to  a  deluge 
of  rain,  and  to  a  harassing  fire  from  the  fiwt 
— it  was  obviously  useless  to  subject  them 
further  to  these  annoyances,  aud  they  were 
accordingly  withdrawn.  The  attack  had  thus 
fiuled  to  drive  the  garrison  from  the  fort«  but 
it  was  not  without  effect  in  terrifying  them, 
for  they  withdrew  soon  after  ite  dia«mtuin- 
ance,  not  only  fit>m  Pishoot^  but  also  from 
another  fort  in  the  vicinity,  conveying  with 
them,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  everything 
of  value,  for  nothing  was  found  in  the  places 
evacuated  but  some  very  small  stores  of  gfrain 
and  ffunpowder.  The  officers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  this  unfortunate  attack  manifissted 
the  greatest  seal  and  gallantly,  under  circum- 
stances perhaps  more  discouraging  than  the 
ordinaiy  aooompanimente  of  an  aanuilt.  The 
loss  was  oonsiaerable,  and  the  iU-sucoeas  of 
the  attempt  showed  but  too  clearly  that  the 
reduction  of  the  fort  had  been  undertaken 
with  insufficient  means.  Osptain  Abbott  aeems 
to  have  done  all  that  was  practicable  vrith  h» 
few  guns  of  no  great  calibre,  and  hia  worth- 
less powder  ;  but  with  materials  so  inadequate 
to  the  work  to  be  performed,  oouxagey  cool- 
nesB,  and  military  skill  were  alike  unavaUing. 

In  March  it  beoune  necessary  to  atta^  a 
mud  fort  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamian,  belonging 
to  a  petty  chief  of  the  Husareh  tribe.  Hie 
necessity  originated  in  one  of  those  apparently 
nnaooountoble  changes  in  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  or  rather  in  their  manifestoticm  of  t^ 
of  which  so  many  instances  occurred.  The 
British  commissariat  had  for  some  time  beea 
accustomed  to  obtoin  supplies  frtan  the  valley 
in  which  the  fort  is  situate,  and  apparently 
these  were  furnished  with  perfect  good-will. 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  oondoet  of 
the  Husarehs  changed,  and  an  application  at 
one  of  their  forte  for  a  small  quantity  of  gtaia 
was  met,  not  only  with  a  refusal  to  sell  any, 
but  with  defiance,  threats,  and  even  personal 
outrage.  Explanation  was  required,  but  not 
obtained,  and  in  oonsequence^  a  sniall  party, 
under  Captein  Garbett>  was  detached  to  seek 
by  force  that  redress  which  remonstrance  had 
iiuled  to  proeore.  Hie  fort  selected  for  attack 
was  situated  between  four  and  ^vb  hundred 
yards  from  the  base  of  a  table-land,  the  sum* 
mit  of  which  was  crowned  by  men  armed  with 
matohlocks,  who  kept  up  a  hot  fire  on  the 
troops  below.    Unfortunately,  the  gate  of  the 
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fort  was  immediately  opposite  to  this  elevated 
laod,  BO  that  the  BritiBh  party,  in  asBaulting; 
were  exposed  to  a  fire  both  in  front  and  rear : 
to  add  to  their  perils,  a  third  fire  was  oom- 
menoed  from  some  heights  on  their  left.  They 
had  only  two  guns ;  one  of  these  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  gate,  the  other  opened  a  fire  of 
shrapnels  and  round  diot  on  the  table-land, 
whicn  was  soon  cleared,  while  a  charge  of 
in&ntiy  and  ca?alry  up  the  heights  on  the 
left  produced  the  like  effect  in  that  quarter. 
In  the  mean  time,  Ueatenant  Maokeuzie  had 
succeeded  in  brmking  down  the  gate.  A 
party,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Broadfoot, 
entered,  and  the  fort  was  soon  carried.  The 
garrison,  however,  retreated  to  the  tower, 
whither  the  assaiUmts  followed  them,  making 
repeated  attempts  to  force  their  way  in,  but 
without  success.  As  a  last  resource,  the 
tower  was  fired  at  the  base,  but  this  fiuled  to 
drive  out  its  inmates,  and  all  the  men  were 
either  burned  or  suffocated.  The  women  and 
children  were  saved,  having  been  removed  to 
a  spot  where  the  fire  had  notpenetrated  when 
the  captors  entered.  This  amur  was  of  small 
importance,  but  it  deserves  record,  both  as 
mining  the  spirit  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  British  force  had  to  contend,  and  as 
reflecting  great  creoUt  on  the  small  party  by 
whom  the  achievement  was  gained. 

Further  illustration  of  the  degree  of  repose 
likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  Shah  Shoojah  and  his 
alljT  was  afforded  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
Gbiljies.  This  event  was  not  veiy  remark- 
able :  the  Ghiljies  had  ever  been  a  wild  and 
lawless  tribe,  yielding  steady  obedience  to  no 
ruler  or  dynasty,  and,  consequently,  no  deep 
reverence  for  the  restored  lung  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  them.  It  was,  however, 
requisite  to  impose  some  check  upon  their 
lawless  movements,  if  the  authority  of  Shah 
Shoojah  was  to  be  anything  more  than  no- 
minal. A  party  of  ca^i^,  under  Captain 
Taylor  of  the  European  regiment  and  Oaptain 
Walker  of  the  4th  norse^  were  despatched  for 
the  purpose.  These  were  subsequently  joined 
by  a  detadiment  of  infimtiy  and  cavaliy  under 
Captain  Codrington,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by 
a  regiment  of  the  sh^'s  in&ntry  and  four 
guns  of  the  horse  artillerr,  under  Captain  W. 
Anderson,  of  the  Bengal  artillery.  On  the 
16th  of  May  the  combined  force  encountered 
and  defeated  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents. 
Another  expedition  despatched  from  Kabool, 
under  Colonel  Wallace,  was  equally  success- 
ful. Several  forts,  the  strongholds  of  the 
troublesome  chiefr,  were  blown  up ;  and  if  the 
tribe  were  not  thus  converted  into  good  and 
peaceable  subjects,  they  were  at  least  awed 
into  acquiescence,  while  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance were  considerably  impaired. 

In  another  quarter  the  Britidi  arms  met 
with  a  fearful  misfortune.  Lieutenant  Wad- 
pole  Clark,  a  young  officer  of  distinguished 
zeal  and  bravery,  left  the  fort  of  Kahnn,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  English,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  supplies,  having  with 


him  a  small  IMUiv  of  inflintry,  a  few  horse,  and 
about  five  hundred  camels.  WhUe  halting 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Beloochees  in  vast  numbers,  and  his  party, 
almost  to  a  man,  cut  oft  It  has  been  said 
that  the  unhappy  result  was  caused  by  the 
commander  of  the  devoted  i>arty  persisting  in 
halting  bis  men  in  a  position  of  extreme 
danger,  in  opposition  to  better  advice.  How 
hr  this  was  the  foot  can  never  be  known  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  error  com- 
mitted in  this  respect^  it  was  not  aggravated 
by  any  lack  of  spirit  when  the  danger  burst ; 
for  Lieutenant  Clark  maintained  to  the  last 
the  character  which  he  had  previously  esta- 
blished :  he  shared  the  fote  which  over- 
whelmed those  whom  he  led. 

Another  disaster  shortly  followed  in  the  re- 
capture of  the  fortress  of  Kelat.  The  British 
government  had  given  to  this  place  a  new 
chief,  a  descendant  of  an  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  which  the  deceased  ruler,  Mehrab 
Khan,  was  a  member.  Either  from  deficiency 
of  force  or  from  an  undue  confidence,  the 
defence  of  the  place  bad  been  intrusted  to  this 
chief  and  a  gainson  of  the  oountry.  A  British 
officer.  Lieutenant  Loveday,  was,  indeed, 
there  with  a  few  sepovs,  but  the  number  was 
utterly  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
place;  more  especially  as,  in  addition  to  the 
clanger  without^  there  was  for  more  from 
treachery  within.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
cany  the  place  by  escalade,  the  assailants 
being  l^^P^  op  by  their  friends  in  the  gar- 
rison. The  opportune  appearance  of  a  small 
party  of  sepoys  frustratea  the  success  of  this 
project  Several  of  the  enemy  were  brought 
down,  and  some  of  those  who  were  aiding 
their  entrance  justly  shared  their  fote.  This 
state  of  things  was  protracted  for  several 
days,  when  ul  hope  of  defending  the  place 
with  such  a  garrison  was  given  up,  and  the 
chief  capitulated.  Lieutenant  Loveday  was 
made  prisoner,  and  subsequently  murdered. 

Pressing  hard  upon  this  calamity  oame 
another  more  heavy.  The  destruction  of 
Lieutenant  Clark  and  his  party,  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  procure  suppues  for  Kahun,  had 
rendered  it  necessary  that  some  means  should 
be  found  to  meet  the  approaching  defidencry 
which  was  to  be  apprehended  there.  For  this 
purpose,  Mijor  Chbbom  was  despatched  on 
the  12th  of  August  with  a  convoy  from 
Sukkur.  His  force  consisted  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  rank  and  file  (including  thirty- 
four  artillerymen),  three  guns^  two  hundred 
irregular  horse,  and  twenty  pioneers.  On  the 
29th  they  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nufoosk  pass,  in  which  Lieutenant  Clark  and 
his  party  met  destruction.  In  the  morning 
they  commenced  the  ascent,  which  was  ren- 
dered oppresstvely  laborious  from  being  per- 
formed under  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun.  A 
halt  of  a  few  hours  then  took  place  to  rest  the 
cattle.  The  men  obtained  little  or  no  repose, 
being  under  arms  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
— ^  precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the 
2  ir  2 
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enemy  cooUntiing  to  fire  into  the  camp.  On 
the  following  day  the  march  was  resumed,  over 
H  road  presenting,  in  an  almost  constant  re- 
currence of  ruts  and  ravines,  a  series  of  ob- 
stacles to  the  passage  of  the  guns  which 
required  unceasing  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
sepoys  to  surmount.  A  march  of  six  miles 
brought  the  force  to  ground  oonvenient  for 
encamping;  but  the  guides  reported  that  there 
was  no  water,  and  l^ere  was,  apparently,  no 
choice  but  to  suffer  both  men  and  cattle  to 
perish  from  thirst,  or  to  carry  the  pass  of 
Kufoosk,  which  was  environed  by  hordes  of 
the  enemy.  The  latter  was  resolved  upon, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  storming  the 
pass.  The  movement  to  attack  commenced 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
flank  companies  of  the  first  and  second  gre- 
nadiers, IckI  by  Captain  Raitt^  of  the  former 
regiment,  moved  forward  to  storm  the  height^ 
supported  by  the  remaining  companies  of  the 
1st  regiment^  and  by  fifty  volunteers  of  the 
Poena  horse  under  Lieutenant  Loch.  The 
road  up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  at  all  times 
difGcuU,  had  been  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  enemy.  In  some  places  it  had  been  alto- 
gether destroyed,  in  otners  it  admitted  of  the 
advance  of  only  one  man  at  a  time,  while  at 
other  parts  breastworks  had  been  raised  across, 
surmounted  with  thorn  bushes.  The  enemy 
irom  above  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  which  told 
fearfully ;  but,  notwithstanding,  a  ridge  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  was  gained.  At  this  moment 
a  dense  mass  rose  on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  almost  overwhelmed  the  stormers 
with  dischai^ges  of  musketry  and  showers  of 
atones.  Major  Clibbom  now  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  advance  companies  to  the 
support  of  the  guns  and  colours,  when  a  large 
body  of  several  hundred  of  the  enemy  rushed 
doivn  the  mountain,  "yelling  and  howling," 
as  they  are  described  in  a  private  account, 
like  **  beasts  of  the  forest.**  A  temporaiy  con- 
fusion ensued  in  the  British  ranks,  but  it  was 
soon  overcome.  The  troops  performed  their 
duty  with  their  wonted  steadiness  and  alacrity, 
and  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  severe 
slaughter.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British 
was  severe;  several  officers  fell,  and  among 
them  Captain  Raitt,  the  leader  of  the  storm- 
ing party. 

A  scene  followed  more  terrible  than  the 
conflict  which  preceded  it.  The  heat  was  in- 
tense; the  labours  which  the  troops  had  un- 
dergone sufficient  to  subdue  the  physical 
powers  of  the  strongest  among  them.  The 
thirst  produced  by  the  combined  influence  of 
beat  and  fatigue,  in  some  instances  increased 
by  loss  of  blood,  was  overpowering;  but  no 
water  was  to  be  had.  The  cries  of  the  wounded 
and  the  during  for  relief,  which  water,  and  that 
alone,  could  afford,  were  aggravated  into 
shrieks  of  despair  and  frenzy.  A  guide  re- 
ported that  water  was  procurable  at  a  nullah 
a  short  distance  off,  and  all  the  animals  that 
could  be  mubtered  for  the  duty  were  de- 
spatched to  bring  a  supply  of  the  greedily- 


desired  luxury,  escorted  by  a  party  of  irre- 
gular horse.  But  the  hope,  which  far  s 
time  supported  the  spirits  of  the  snfieren, 
proved  fallacious :  not  only  did  the  infofosft- 
tion  of  the  guides  prove  &lse,  but  the  guides 
themselves  turned  out  to  be  treacheroua.  l^er 
conducted  the  water-party  to  a  place  when 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  Beloooheei 
and  killed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  vhs 
cut  their  way  through,  and  bore  to  tbeir 
perishing  companions  the  fearful  intelligenes 
of  the  failure  of  their  mission,  and  the  destme- 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  pro- 
ceeded on  it.  What  now  was  to  be  dose? 
The  enemy  had  been  beaten  back  with  severe 
loss,  but  the  pass  was  yet  in  their  poesessioB ; 
and  the  heaps  of  the  dead  which  thej  had  l^ 
on  the  field  scarcely  affected  their  attengtb, 
though  the  repulse  they  had  received  might 
have  damped  their  spirit.  They  yet  numbered 
several  thousands,  and  for  a  few  hnndred 
fiiinting  men  to  fight  their  way  through  wach  a 
force,  over  ground  almost  impassable  when 
without  a  foe,  was  obviously  hopeless.  Fur- 
ther, could  success  have  been  .hoped  for, 
neither  the  stores  nor  the  guns  could  have 
been  carried  forward,  for  the  gun-horaea  had 
been  sent  for  water  and  had  never  returned, 
while  the  camel-drivers  and  the  dooly-hearcn^ 
with  an  oriental  instinct  of  disaster,  had  fled, 
plundering  the  commissaries  of  all  they  oould 
carry  away.  There  was  nothing  left,  there- 
fore, but  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  throwing 
supplies  into  Kahun,  and  to  fall  back.  Evm 
this  step,  the  only  one  practicable,  involved  a 
vast  sacrifice.  The  safe  return  of  the  men 
was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  oould  hope  for  : 
guns,  stores,  camp  equipage,  all  were  to  be 
abandoned,  for  the  means  ol  transporting  them 
did  not  exist,  even  had  no  enemy  been  vratch- 
ing  the  movements  of  the  c|evoted  party.  The 
guns  were  spiked,  and  the  melancholy  march 
in  retrogre88ion  commenced.  "We  moved 
off,"  says  Major  Clibbom,  "with  as  much 
quietness  as  the  frantic  state  of  the  men  would 
permit  :*' — a  line  pr^nant  with  fearful  meaa< 
ing.  At  the  pass  of  Surtaf,  the  retreating 
force  was  attacked,  and  the  small  remnant  A 
baggage  which  circumstances  had  allowed  to 
be  removed  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  here,  also,  slaughtered  many  of  the  camp- 
followers.  Pursuing  their  way  without  food 
to  sustain  their  failing  strength,  or  water  to 
quench  their  burning  tiiirst,  or  tents  to  alford 
sheltcsr  from  the  scorching  sun,  the  force  vras 
unable  to  halt  till  it  reached  the  town  of 
Poolajee,  whence  it  was  not  long  before  it 
departed.  In  the  brief  period  that  intervened, 
it  had  lost  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men 
killed  (ninety-two  more  being  wounded),  to- 
gether with  all  its  artillery,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  beasts  of  burden.  "  Excepting  its 
arms  and  colours,"  says  the  official  aocount, 
"  the  detachment  is  completely  disorganized/' 
Tictorious  over  those  who  had  opposed  its 
progress,  it  arrived  at  Poolajee  with  all  the 
disastrous  indications  of  defeat.     "We  beat 
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the  eneiny/'  wrote  one  of  the  saffererSy  "bat 
heat  and  thirst  killed  ub." 

Of  the  conduct  of  Major  GHbborn  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  He  yielded, 
indeed,  to  difficulties,  but  they  were  difficul- 
ties which  no  degree  of  energy  or  skill  could, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  ho  was 
placed,  have  surmounted. 

In  other  quarters,  the  state  of  affairs  pre- 
sented but  an  unpromising  aspect.  British 
officers  were  continually  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing outbreaks  of  a  spirit  of  resistance  towards 
the  shah,  caused  frequently  by  the  demands  of 
the  prince  for  tribute.  Their  efforts  were 
usually  successful,  but  the  necessity  for  them 
indicated  but  too  clearly  that  the  shah  was 
supported  on  the  throne,  not  by  his  own 
strength,  but  by  that  of  his  allies.  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wheeler  was  thus  engaged  in 
Wuzerence  valley,  and  late  in  the  month  of 
August,  a  small  fort  situated  therein  was  very 
brilliantly  carried  by  a  party  under  his  com- 
mand. In  Kohistan  a  refractory  disposition 
was  also  manifested,  and  Sir  Robert  Sale  was 
despatched  to  suppress  it.  The  point  against 
which  his  force  was  to  be  directed  was  a  fort, 
or  rather  cluster  of  forts,  named  Tootumdurra, 
held  by  a  chief  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  shah.  On  arriving  in  front 
of  the  place,  he  found  the  enemy  posted  in  a 
very  strong  position.  But  the  arrangements 
of  Sir  Robert  Sale  were  so  masterly,  that  a 
very  short  time  sufficed  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and  to  transfer  possession  of  the 
forts  to  tiie  supporters  of  the  shah.  The  cap- 
ture was  effected  almost  without  loss;  but 
Captain  Edward  Conolly,  of  the  6th  light 
cavalrv,  who  had  joined  as  a  volunteer,  was 
shot  through  the  heart  in  advancing  on  the 
village. 

An  attempt  upon  another  stronghold,  made 
a  few  days  aherwards,  was  less  successful.  A 
breach,  believed  to  be  practicable,  having  been 
made,  a  storming  party  proceeded  to  ascend. 
They  reached  the  crest  of  the  breach,  and  for 
some  time  maintained  themselves  there ;  but 
the  resistance  was  so  determined,  that  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  force  an  entrance,  and 
the  party  were  necessarily  withdrawn.  The 
garrison,  however,  were  not  disposed  again  to 
measure  their  strength  with  that  of  their 
aasaiknts ;  the  fort  was  evacuated  a  few  hours 
after  the  cessation  of  the  attack,  and  the  Bri- 
tish took  possession  of  it. 

Previously  to  the  event  last  noticed.  Colonel 
Dennie  had  added  one  more  to  the  triumphs  of 
the  British  arms.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  after 
various  wanderings,  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing an  alliance  with  the  Usbess,  under 
the  Wall!  of  Kooloon,  by  whose  aid  lie  hoped 
to  regain  the  position  firom  whidi  he  had  been 
expelled  by  the  British  arms  exerted  in  favour 
of  his  rival,  Shah  Shoojah.  The  army  of  Dost 
Mahomed  and  the  Walli  were  advancing  upon 
Bamian,  and  Colonel  Dennie  marched  to  its 
relief.  He  arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  before  preparing    to  meet  the 


enemy,  he  had  occasion  to  perform  a  disagree* 
able  duty,  by  disarming  an  Affghan  corpo, 
whose  fidelity  was  something  more  than  ques- 
tionable. On  the  17th  he  received  infor- 
mation that  bodies  of  cavalry  were  enter- 
ing the  valley,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  learned  that  they  had  attacked  a  friendly 
village.  He  had  intended  to  aUow  of  their 
further  advance  before  attacking  them,  but 
the  circumstance  last  mentioned  induced  him 
to  change  his  course,  and  to  give  them  an  im- 
mediate check.  He  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  those  who  had  entered  the 
valley  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundreds.  Under 
this  belief  he  had  taken  with  him  only  one- 
third  of  the  force  at  his  disposal,  and  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  himself  in  front  of  an 
army  estimated  at  six  thousand  strong.  This 
was  an  embarrassing  situation.  "  To  have 
sent  back  for  reinforcements,"  says  Colonel 
Dennie  in  his  despatch,  "  would  have  caused 
delay  and  given  confidence  to  the  enemy.  It 
would  have  checked  the  proud  feeling  that 
animated  the  party  with  me,  and  gave  assur- 
ance of  success."  He  acoordinglv  resolved  to 
engage  with  the  apparently  inadequate  force 
which  had  accompanied  him.  It  consisted  of 
something  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  85th 
native  infantry,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
shah's  infiiutiy,  three  hundred  native  cavalry, 
and  a  detail  of  artillery,  with  two  field-pieces. 
The  confidence  of  the  commander  was  justified 
by  the  event.  The  enemy  had  got  possession  of 
a  chain  of  forts  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  the 
defile  by  which  they  had  entered,  but  they 
made  a  miserable  defence.  At  each  of  the 
forts  they  exhibited  a  show  of  making  a  stand 
with  their  main  body,  their  winss  crowning 
the  heights.  The  latter  were  dislodged  wi£ 
some  loss,  and  finally  the  whole  force  fled  in 
a  confused  mass  to  the  gorge  of  the  pass. 
Cavalry  were  ordered  in  pursuit,  who  followed 
the  fugitives  about  four  miles  up  the  defile, 
cutting  down  many  of  them  and  scattering 
the  rest  in  all  directions,  numbers  throwing 
away  their  arms,  and  creeping  up  the  hills  for 
safety. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  to  invade  Aff- 
ghanistan  seems  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  Dost 
Mahomed  and  the  Walli  of  Kooloon.  A  little 
diplomacy  completed  the  separation,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  was  again  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources. In  this  emergency  he  sought  to  effect 
a  junction  with  his  son,  Mahomed  Ufsul  Khan, 
and,  in  prosecution  of  the  design,  moved  to- 
wards the  Ghorbund  pass,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  some  small  forts.  Sir  Bobert  Sale,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  movement^ 
broke  up  his  camp  and  marched  to  Purwan. 
l^e  forts  and  villages  were  evacuated  at  his 
approach,  and  on  reaching  Purwan,  the  Bri- 
tish infantry  ascended  the  hill  overlooking  the 
pass  and  valley,  and  cleared  it  of  the  enemy, 
who  deserted  one  position  after  another,  and 
ultimately  fled  in  Uie  direction  of  the  Punch- 
shir  valley.    All  circumstanoes  went  prosper- 
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oudj  midl  bonommblj  for  the  BriUdi  anns  bat 
one.  The  progress  of  the  mfrntrj  was  greatfy 
retarded  by  the  guns,  the  road  being  yery  iin> 
&TOurable  for  the  passage  of  artillery,  and  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  send  forward  the 
caTalrjr  to  overtake  the  fngitiTes^  whose  pace 
was  fiur  too  rapid  to  allow  any  other  species 
of  fbros  to  come  np  with  them.  The  2Dd 
Bengal  cavalry  had  preceded  the  column  about 
a  mile,  when  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
snppoMd  to  be  led  by  Doet  Mahomed  in  per- 
son, came  down  a  hill  to  attack  them,  lliey 
were  forthwith  formed  into  line,  and  led  on  to 
charge  t^  Gb4>tains  Eraser  and  Ponsonby,  who 
oommanaed  ue  two  squadrons.  The  offioers 
pushed  on  in  perfect  confidence  that  their  men 
would  perfonn  their  duty ;  but  they  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  unsup- 
ported by  their  troopers.  Thej  cut  their  way 
out,  being  both  severely  wounded,  and  then 
bad  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  men  fly- 
ing before  the  enemy.  In  this  unhappy  affiur 
Lieutenant  Crispin,  adjutant  of  the  regimenty 
was  killed,  vainly  attempting  to  bring  we  men 
to  action.  Dr.  Lord,  distinguished  as  a  man 
of  science  as  well  as  a  diplomatist,  was  also 
killed  in  this  affair,  as  was  Lieutenant  Broad- 
footk  an  engineer  oflicer,  who  accompanied 
the  advance.  The  officers  were  unusually 
exposed  to  danger  from  the  defection  oif 
the  men,  and  th^  sufiered  proportionately. 
Various  motives  have  been  assigned  for  the 
scandalous  defection  of  the  regiment,  but  the 
probable  ooojectnre  is,  that  their  conduct 
was  the  result  of  sheer  cowardice — a  con- 
tagious quality,  which,  like  its  opposite, 
rapidly  communicates  itself  to  those  around, 
whenever  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  dr- 
oumstances  well  warranted  the  infliction  of 
the  heaviest  punishment,  and  the  displeasure 
of  the  government  which  these  traitors  pro- 
fessed to  serve  was  intimated  in  the  most 
signal  manner.  The  wretched  troopers  were 
not  subjected  to  any  corporal  sufierings,  but 
the  regiment^  whose  name  they  had  made  a 
by-wori  of  reproach,  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  the  Bengal  army.  The  native  offioers  and 
privates  present  on  the  day  of  diserace  were 
dismissed  the  service  and  rendered  incapable 
of  ever  re-entering  or  being  employed  in  any 
way  under  government ;  the  remainder  to  l>e 
draughted  into  other  cavalry  regiments.  The 
diemissal  of  the  degraded  offioers  and  men  was 
carried  into  eflbct  with  all  the  marks  of  igno- 
miny usual  on  such  occasions. 

But,  though  marked  by  this  scandalous  in- 
stance of  defection,  the  battie  of  Purwau  was 
not  only  honourable  to  the  British  arms,  but 
important  in  its  consequences.  Dost  Ma- 
homed galloped  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
surrendered  bimself  to  the  power  with  which 
he  had  no  longer  the  means  of  contending. 
The  circumstances  of  his  surrender  have  some- 
what of  the  character  of  romance.  The  Bri- 
tish envoy,  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  was 
returning  from  a  ride  of  pleasure,  when,  within 
a  few  yards  of  hb  residenoe,  a  single  horseman 


presented  himself,  anxiously  inquiring^  for  the 
representative  of  the  British  govemmsnl 
Having  been  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  whom  he  souffht^  he  annoonoed  that 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  had  arrived,  and  claimed 
the  minister's  protection.  The  chieftain  him- 
self then  appMured,  alighted  from  hia  hors^ 
and  presented  his  sword.  The  sword  wss 
returned,  the  chief  invited  to  remount  his 
horse,  and  the  envoy  and  the  dethroned  prince 
rode  on  together  as  though  on  an  ezcmsioB 
for  exercise  or  amusement.  On  reaohtng  the 
place  where  the  envoy  resided,  a  tent  was 
pitched  for  Dost  Mahomed,  who  appeared  veiy 
calmly  to  recoucUe  himself  to  his  fiite. 

The  month  of  November,  1840,  opened 
auspiciously  for  the  British  arms.  The  battle 
of  Purwan,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  was  fought  on  the  first  of  that 
month ;  on  the  third  the  surrender  took  place, 
and  on  the  same  day  General  Nott  re-oocopied 
Kelat,  which  had  been  abandoned  br  its  gar- 
rison. On  that  day,  also,  Major  Boscawen 
defeated  the  army  of  Nasir  Khan,  son  of  the 
ex-chief  of  Kelat,  who  had  a  tew  daya  before 
received  an  impressive  lesson  fiiom  Captain 
Watkins,  in  command  at  Dadur.  On  the  Ist 
December  an  action  of  a  decided  ehatacter  was 
fought.  Nasir  Khan,  who  occupied  a  atroi^ 
position  near  Kotree^  was  attacked  by  a  foicB 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marshall,  oonaisitii^ 
of  about  nine  hundred  Bombay  native  infisntry 
of  the  2nd  grenadiers,  the  21st  and  SSih  regi- 
ments, commanded  respectively  by  Oaptaios 
Boyd,  Ennis,  and  Teaadale;  sixty  irregubr 
horse,  under  Lieutenant  Smith,  and  two  gaaa, 
under  Lieutenant  Pruen.  The  atteck  took 
place  as  soon  as  daylight  dawned,  and  the 
enemy  were  completely  taken  by  sarpriae. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  surprise  of  th«r 
chief,  that  he  made  his  escape  upon  the  first 
alarm,  accompanied  by  only  two  followers. 
His  chiefe  showed  more  spirit,  and  noade  a 
long  and  desperate  defence;  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  British  force  was  so  judicioDsi,  and 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  it  so  good,  that  the 
efforts  at  resistance,  strenuous  as  they  wen^ 

ire  unavailing.  Five  hundred  of  the  troops 
of  Nasir  Khan  yielded  up  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  their  fugitive  master;  and  in  the 
number  of  the  slain  were  four  powerful  ehi^s. 
The  principal  commander,  named  Meer  Bo- 
bun,  with  six  others,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners,  but  not  until  those  whose  oonfidence 
they  had  sought  to  suittain  were  in  irretrievable 
flight.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  bagsage  and 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  fell  into  thehaDds  of 
the  victors,  llie  conduct  of  those  by  whom 
this  gallant  action  was  won  was  fitly  chane- 
terized  by  their  commander,  whose  testimooy 
is  thus  given  in  a  very  soldieriy  field  order, 
issued  on  the  day  after  the  engagement: — 
"The  lieutenant-colonel  now  oondudes  with 
saying  that  he  never  wishes  to  lead  braver 
men  into  the  field,  for  braver  ooold  not  be 
lound." 

In  narrating  the  gratifying  events  of  this 
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period,  the  retreitt  of  Captain  Brown,  the  gal- 
lant defender  of  Kahon,  most  not  be  passed 
over.  It  was  effected  by  arrangements  with 
the  Belooohees,  through  whom  he  paased  nn- 
molested.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  loss 
which  they  suffered  at  Nufoosk  had  its  effect 
in  giying  security  to  this  arrangement;  and 
thus,  though  the  expedition  under  Major 
Clibbom  fiuled  of  its  immediate  object  and 
was  attended  by  circumstances  of  extreme 
disaster,  it  might  yet»  indirectly,  be  instru- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  garrison  of 
Kahun.  Captain  Brown  arrived  at  Poolajee 
on  the  Ist  of  October. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1841  commenced 
less  auspiciously.  The  Kojuks  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  soTcreigns  of 
Afghanistan  whenever  those  princes  were 
enabled  to  enforce  payment.  Shah  Shoojah 
wished  to  revive  the  custom;  but  the  tribe, 
with  the  spirit  invariably  prevalent  in  the  East, 
determined  to  withhold  compliance  until  it 
should  be  extorted  by  arms.  The  chief  place 
of  the  Kojuk  country  is  Sebee,  and  against 
this  a  force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson, 
of  the  8rd  Bombay  cavalry,  was,  in  February, 
1841,  despatched  to  give  efiect  to  the  shah's 
demands.  The  force  consiated  of  Colonel  Wil- 
son's regiment  of  cavalry,  some  local  horse,  a 
wing  of  the  20th  Bombay  native  infiuitry,  ^o 
hundred  of  the  2nd  grenadiers,  and  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery.  The  place  to  be  attacked  was 
strong,  and  the  maiSrtel  for  a  siege  found  by 
Colonel  Wilson  inefficient.  The  attack  was, 
however,  made  and  supported  with  much  gal- 
lantry, but  it  altogether  failed,  and  the  loss  in 
British  officers  was  serious  with  reference  to 
the  object  to  be  gained.  Colonel  Wilson  was 
mortally  wounded,  Lieutenant  Falconer,  of  the 
2nd  grenadiers,  and  Lieutenant  Creed,  of  the 
artillenr,  killed.  The  latter  officer  was  shot 
through  the  heart  while,  with  a  small  party  of 
steady  followers^  vainly  attempting  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Kojuks  pursued 
on  this  occasion  the  coufse-^not  unusual— of 


defending  a  fortified  place  with  desperation, 
and  then  seeking  safetv  in  flight.  In  the 
rooming  Sebee  was  fbuna  abandoned. 

In  the  north,  affiiirs  were  somewhat  more 
prosperous^  though  there  the  intervention  of 
miUfcaiT  force  to  uphold  the  house  of  Shah 
Shoojah  was  also  required.  It  was  ^deemed 
necessaiy  to  coerce  a  tribe  inhabiting  the 
Nazeem  valley,  and  thither  a  considerable  force 
was  despatched  under  Brigadier  Shelton.  It 
was  composed  of  her  MajesW's44th  regiment^ 
the  27th  Bengal  native  inmntiv,  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery,  a  detachment  oi  ssppers  and 
miners,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the  shah's 
force,  of  various  descriptions.  Hie  valley 
which  was  the  object  of  attack  was  thickly 
studded  with  small  forts;  these  were  attacked 
in  succession  and  carried;  but  success  was 
dimmed  by  the  loss  of  two  valuable  officers, 
Captain  Douglas,  assistant  adjutant-general, 
a  volunteer,  and  Lieutenant  Pigou,  a  highly 
meritorious  engineer  officer,  who  was  blown 


away  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  bag  of 
powder  applied  to  the  gate  of  one  of  the  forts. 
Further  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing Shah  Shoojah  on  his  throne,  and  main- 
taining him  there,  was  afforded  by  the  continued 
disturbances  created  by  the  Ghiljie  tribe,  and 
the  constant  necessity  of  armed  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  British  forces  to  suppress 
them.  £arly  in  May  a  fort  near  Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie  became  an  object  of  contention.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  after  some  resistance, 
the  gate  being  blown  open  with  bags  of  powder, 
an  operation  which,  after  the  snooess  which 
attended  it  at  Ghuxnee,  seems  to  have  been  a 
6ivourite  one.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
a  detachment  under  Captain  Wymer,  marching 
from  Ejmdahar  to  Khelat-i-Ghiljie^  in  charge 
of  a  convoy,  was  attacked  at  Eelme  by  a  body 
of  Ghiljies,  amounting,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  engagement,  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, but  swelled,  by  reinforcements,  to  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  before  its  termination. 
On  intelligence  of  the  meditated  attack  reach- 
ing the  commanding  officer,  he  placed  his  small 
force  in  the  position  whidi  he  deemed  most 
favourable  for  receiving  the  enemy;  it  being, 
as  he  observed,  impracticable,  *'from  the 
paucity  of  troops  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
convoy,  for  him  to  act  otherwise  than  on  the 
defensive."  Hie  British  force  consisted  only 
of  four  companies  of  the  88th  regiment  of 
Bengal  native  infantry,  a  wing  of  the  shah's 
caviury,  a  small  party  of  sappers  and  miners, 
and  two  guns  of  the  horse  artillery.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  which  was  in 
one  dense  mass,  the  two  guns  were  opened  on 
them  with  great  precision  and  effect  where- 
upon the  Ghi^ies  formed  into  three  distinct 
columns,  in  order  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  right,  left,  and  centre  of  the 
British.  The  attack  was  met  with  admirable 
coolness  and  gallantry;  the  enemy  was  per- 
mitted to  approach  within  a  short  distanosb 
when  the  fire  of  the  in&ntry  line  was  poured 
upon  them  with  such  effisot  as  to  indicate  the 
necessity  for  a  change  of  operations.  The 
enemy's  force  was  again  consolidated,  his  right 
and  centre  columns  uniting,  with  the  left  rest- 
ing upon  and  lining  the  banks  of  the  Turuak 
river,  near  which  the  engagement  took  place. 
This  change  rendered  necessary  a  correspond- 
ing one  in  the  position  of  the  British  detach- 
ment, which  was  made  with  great  steadiness, 
though  under  an  annoying  fire,  and  an  inter- 
ruption, occasioned,  it  is  believed,  by  an  im- 
pression entertained  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
that  their  antagonists  were  about  to  retreat. 
Under  this  impression,  a  laige  body  of  iniantrvy 
armed  with  swords,  rushed  upon  the  88th, 
uttering  a  loud  shouts  and  anticipating  the 
speedy  discomfiture  of  those  whom  they 
assailed;  but  they  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  the  reception 
which  they  met  with  soon  oonvinoed  them  that 
the  field  was  not  yet  in  their  possession.  From 
this  time  the  combined  efforts  of  the  enemy 
were  devoted  in  snooession  to  all  points^  but 
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wrthont  their  gaining  a  single  advantage;  and 
after  continuing  the  fight  between  four  and 
five  hours,  they  withdrew  from  a  contest  in 
which  they  had  been  worsted  in  every  attempt 
which  they  had  made  to  shake  the  security  of 
the  British  position.  By  daybreak  they  had 
moved  beyond  the  range  of  any  intelhgence 
which  Captain  Wymer  could  procure.  The 
conduct  of  the  88th  native  infantry,  on  this 
occasion,  was  most  exemplary,  and  in  some 
instances  under  circumstances  where  the  habi- 
tual  obedience  of  the  soldier  is  severely  tested. 
At  one  tune,  when  they  were  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  they  should  refrain  from  returning  it, 
and  an  order  to  that  effect  was  obeyed  with 
the  most  rigid  exactness;  not  a  shot  was  dis- 
charged till  the  men  were  commanded  again  to 
com  mence  firing.  Obedience  like  this  is  among 
the  best  fruits  of  military  discipline.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  small ;  that  of  the  enem^ 
considerable,  but  its  amount  could  not  be  esti- 
mated with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  many 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  lying  at  a  distance 
from  tiie  British  position,  were  carried  off 
under  cover  of  the  night 

A  large  body  of  Ghiljies  and  others, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  six  thousand, 
was  defeated  on  the  2ud  of  July  by  Captain 
Woodburn,  commanding  a  field  detachment 
on  the  Helmund.  The  value  of  the  services 
of  Captain  Woodburn,  and  of  the  British 
officers  and  men,  on  this  occasion,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  consideration  of  the  very  indif- 
ferent instruments  with  which  they  had  to 
work.  The  whole  force  was  furnished  from 
the  levies  of  the  shah,  and  aportion  at  least 
of  it  could  not  be  trusted.  With  an  effective 
force  the  enemy  mi^ht  have  been  pursued  and 
dispersed,  but  prudence  forbade  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  under  the  circumstances  which 
existed.  Captain  Woodburn,  in  his  report  of 
the  affair,  says :  "  In  both  a  military  and 
political  point  of  view,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  follow  up  and  disperse 
the  rebels,  but  with  reference  to  their  num- 
bers, and  the  notoriously  disaffected  state  of 
the  country,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  should 
be  justified  in  moving  after  them  with  a  weak 
regiment  of  infantry,  two  guns,  and  with 
cavalry  in  which  every  confidence  cannot  be 
placed." 

Success  followed  the  British  arms  in  various 
engagements  of  smaller  or  greater  importance 
with  the  same  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  a  body  of  Ghiljies  were  routed  by 
some  regular  and  irreguhir  cavalry  com- 
manded respectively  by  Lieut.  Bazett  and 
Captain  Walker,  and  forming  part  of  a  detach- 
ment encamped  in  the  Karrootoo  vaUey 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  E.  Chambers.  Later 
in  the  same  month.  Captain  John  Griffin,  com- 
manding a  field  detachment  in  Zemindawur, 
attacked  and  dispersed  a  body  of  about  five 
thousand,  near  Khishwura.  They  were  headed 
by  two  chiefs,  named  Akram  Khan  and 
Akhtar  Khan,  the  latter  having  commanded 


the  Ghiljies  when  they  were  defeated  io 
July  by  Captain  Woodburn.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  enemy,  in  an  attempt  to  form  into 
columns,  were  broken  and  thrown  into  utter 
confusion  by  a  chai^  made  by  Oaptain  Hait, 
with  a  regiment  of  the  shah's  cavalry,  who  do 
not  appear  previously  to  have  enjoryed  a  rerj 
good  reputation.  A  similar  regiment  had 
been  placed  on  rearguard  duty,  under  lAea- 
tenant  Golding,  but  the  socoeas  of  their  com* 
panions  inspiml  them  with  a  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  engagement.  Thej  were  indulged 
by  being  permitted  to  join  in  the  pursuit^  and 
behaved  well.  The  force  of  the  British, 
though  not  small,  was  not  exdusivalj  of  the 
best  description  as  to  men,  and  it  was  inferior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  2nd 
regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry  were  en- 
gaged ;  the  remainder  of  the  force  employed 
belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Shah  Shoqjah.  It 
numbered  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  bayonets^ 
eight  hundred  sabres,  and  four  six-powidera. 

The  month  of  September  passed  in  a  manner 
generally  tranquil.  Little  of  an  opposite 
character  occurred,  excepting  in  the  Zoonnat 
valley,  whither  a  small  force  had  proceeded 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  shah's  tribute. 
Another  object  proposed  in  the  employment 
of  this  force  was  the  seizure  of  some  persons 
hostile  to  the  government,  who,  it  was  stated, 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  fort  in  that  conntiT. 
The  fort  was  represented  as  b^ng  very  weak, 
and  further  it  was  believed  that  no  defence 
would  be  attempted.  On  both  points  ex- 
pectation was  disappointed.  The  fort  was 
defended,  and  it  was  so  strong  that  the  means 
possessed  by  the  British  officer  in  command. 
Captain  Hay,  were  altogether  insufficient  for 
its  reduction.  Instead  of  being  permitted  to 
occupy  it  without  resistance,  as  had  been  anti- 
cipated, the  shah's  troops  were  fired  upon :  a 
few  shots  were  fired  in  return,  but  without 
miJiing  any  impression  on  the  walls  within 
which  the  enemy  were  sheltered  from  attack. 
A  force  better  provided  with  materials  for 
destruction  was  subsequently  despatched,  and 
the  fort,  with  others  in  the  vicinity,  rased. 

At  the  dose  of  September,  the  oountry 
generally  exhibited  greater  i^ppearanoe  of  tran- 
quillity than  it  had  manifested  at  any  former 
time  since  the  entry  of  Shah  Shoojah  under 
the  auspices  of  his  British  ally.  It  was  now 
in  a  perfect  state  of  peace.  Such  a  state  had 
never  been  known  in  Afl^hanistan,  and  the 
surface  was  so  smooth,  that  the  belief  that 
Shah  Shoojah  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
seems  to  have  been  entertained;  not  indeed 
so  firmly  as  to  forbid  all  exhibition  of  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  opposition,  but  to  sncfa  an 
extent  as  to  lead  to  a  persuadon  that  he  might 
be  left  in  a  great  degree  to  himself;  that  the 
British  troops  might  at  an  early  period  be 
altogether  withdrawn,  and  that  the  European 
adviser,  by  whose  counsels  the  shah  had  been 
guided  from  the  outset  of  the  expedition, 
might  without  any  further  deUv  be  relieved 
from  his  onerous  duties.    Sir  James  Gamao 
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bad  resided  the  goveniment  of  Bombay  :  Sir 
William  Macnagbten  bad  been  appointed  to 
the  office,  and  proposed,  on  the  28  tb  of  October, 
to  sarrender  his  charge  in  A%haniatan  to 
Captain  Sir  Alexander  Bnrnea,  and  depart  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  office.  Before  the 
arrival  of  that  day,  a  great  change  bad  taken 
place  in  the  aspect  of  affiftirs. 

Kevolt  and  intestine  war  were  certainly  not 
to  be  regarded  as  eyents  of  improbable  occur- 
rence in  the  newly  established  kingdom  of 
Afghanistan;  with  or  without  reasonable 
cause,  they  were  to  be  looked  for,  at  leasts 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  beginning  of  the 
month  of  October  was  marked  by  the  de- 
parture from  the  court  of  Shah  Shoojah  of 
some  chiefs  of  considerable  power  and  in- 
fluence. Their  first  act  was  the  plunder  of  a 
caravan — an  exploit  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  code  of  morals  in  Afi^han- 
istan.  Humzee  Khan,  a  man  of  high  rank, 
was  despatched  after  the  fugitives,  to  induce 
them  to  return  by  the  promise  of  redress  of 
any  real  grieyauces  ;  but  his  mission  -was 
attended  with  exactly  the  degree  of  success 
that  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  faat, 
which  does  not  appear  at  the  time  to  have 
been  known  to  the  British  envoy,  but  which 
he  soon  afterwards  learned  that  Humzee  Khan 
was  himself  the  chief  instigator  of  the  hostile 
movement  which  he  was  despatched  to  check. 

The  ostensible  reasons  for  the  defection  of 
the  Ghiljie  chiefs  were  two ;  the  first  being  the 
reduction  of  certain  allowances  which  they  had 
received  for  services  rendered  in  keeping  in 
some  degree  of  order  the  predatory  tribes 
frequenting  the  passes.  The  reduction  was 
defended  upon  the  two  grounds  of  necesaty 
and  justice.  The  government  of  Calcutta  had 
made  many  and  heavy  complaints  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  proceedings  in  Afghanistan,  and 
had  urged  the  necessity  of  Shah  Shoojah 
ceasing  to  rely  on  his  ally  for  pecuniary  sup- 
port ;  the  difficulties  of  collecting  tribute 
were  great ;  to  borrow,  the  ordinary  resource 
of  Eastern  princes,  was,  in  the  circumstances 
of  Affghauistan,  not  easily  practicable  ;  and 
there  seemed  no  course  open  but  to  diminish 
in  some  way  the  charges  of  the  government. 
The  panicular  head  of  charge  selected  for  re- 
duction was  that  which  was  made  up  of  the 
allowancea  above  noticed.  The  point  was 
delicate,  and  the  prospects  of  sucoesa  not  very 
promising ;  for  those  who  unwillingly  paid  a 
reduced  amount  of  tribute  were  not  likely  to 
give  a  veiy  cheerful  assent  to  tbe  payment  of 
an  enhanced  amount.  Financial  pressure  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  chief  motive  which  led  the 
British  authorities  to  acquiesce  in  the  reduc- 
tion. With  regard  to  Shah  Shoojah  and  his 
native  advisers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  existence  of  such  pressure  for  a  motive. 
The  Eastern  principle  of  wringing  from  a  de- 
pendent as  much  as  possible,  and  of  never 
observing  an  engagement  if  it  be  practicable 
to  break  it  with  advantage,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  approval  of  the  plan.    It 


has,  however,  been  intimated  that  tbe  plea  of 
necessity  was  supported  on  another,  grounded 
on  a  sense  of  justice.  It  was  said  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
grain,  the  reduced  allowances  were  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  chiefs  received 
from  Dost  Mahomed  for  services  similar  to 
those  for  which  they  were  now  to  be  paid  by 
Shah  Shoojah  ;  but  this  was  not  an  argument 
likely  to  satisfy  those  who  claimed  the  allow- 
ances ;  nor,  in  truth,  could  the  inferior  ad- 
vantages derived  by  these  chiefs  under  an 
agreement  made  with  one  man  be  very  reason- 
ably alleged  as  a  ground  for  setting  aside  a 
different  agreement  made  with  another.  Shah 
Shoojah  would  have  been  justified  in  refusing 
at  first  to  give  more  than  his  predecessor ;  but 
if  he  did  agree  to  give  more,  he  was  bound  to 
fulfil  his  engagement. 

The  second  ground  of  discontent  put  forth 
by  the  dissatisfied  chiefs  was,  that  they  were 
required  to  be  responsible  for  robberies  by 
the  eastern  Gbiljies,  wherever  such  robberies 
might  be  committed.  This  might  be  oppres- 
sive ;  but  here  the  remark  suggested  by  the 
conduct  of  the  shah  seems  applicable  to  his 
i  nsurgent  chiefs.  If  the  responsibility  of  which 
they  complained  formed  part  of  the  contract 
into  which  they  entered,  their  reflections  on 
its  inconveniences  came  too  late. 

Other  causes  have  been  assigned,  and  they, 
without  doubt»  aided  in  precipitating  insur- 
rection at  this  particular  time.  The  great 
chie&  saw  that  tiieir  independence  would  be 
affected  and  their  power  shaken  by  the  new 
order  of  things.  They  had  never  known  any 
but  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  they  dreaded  any 
other.  Personally,  Shah  Shoojah  seems  to 
have  been  unpopular,  but  any  one  who  re- 
quired obedience  from  the  wild  and  reckless 
chie&  of  Ai^banistan  would  have  been  un- 
popular also.  But  further,  the  Afi^han  chiefii 
and  neople  were  Mahometans,  inflamed  with 
all  the  Duming  bigotry  which  scorches  the 
bosoms  of  the  sincere  and  zealous  followers  of 
the  peeudo  prophet^  abhorring  Christians  more 
than  the  most  dangerous  beasts  that  prowl  for 
midnight  prey,  or  the  most  noxious  reptiles 
that  find  shelter  in  the  jungle,  and  extending 
their  hatred  to  a  prince  whom  they  saw  en- 
throned amid  the  bayonets  of  a  people  profess- 
ing the  religion  which  they  so  much  detested. 
Ail  these  feelings  were,  undoubtedly,  at  work 
to  counteract  British  authority  and  influence 
in  Affghauistan.  How  much  of  each  entered 
into  any  one  outburst  cannot  be  determined. 
Private  interest,  personal  vanity,  fanatical 
excitement,  were  alike  enlisted  ag&inst  the 
British  and  the  shah.  In  a  long  course  of 
years,  if  a  strong  government  could  have  been 
nudntained,  their  influence  might  have  been 
cnished,  but  time  and  a  yigorous  arm  were 
both  requisite  for  the  task. 

The  mission  of  the  perfidious  minister.  Hum- 
see  Khan,  having  failed,  more  efficient  means 
of  dealing  with  the  insurgent  chiefs  were  re- 
sorted to  in  the  employment  of  a  military  force 
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commMwkd  bj  ^r  BolMri  BtXt,  which  wm 
aMrehing  to  Jelmh^Mid,  prspftntoiy  to  its 
rttura  to  lodift.  The  first  task  to  be  pei^ 
fMtoed  was  the  fbrdng  the  peas  of  Khoord 
Kftbool,  which  the  diseffsctad  diiefc  h«d  occn- 


ThsT  here  held  a  strong  poeitioD,  their 
mtdn  body  being  posted  behind  a  breastwork 


near  the  middle  of  the 


while  parties 


ooenpied  the  snnonndiiig  heights.  While  the 
attention  of  the  enemj  was  partially  diverted 
hy  an  assanlt  npon  another  pointy  the  troops 
destined  for  the  diief  attack,  which  was  to  be 
directed  against  the  enemy's  fronts  entered  the 
gorge  of  the  iraUey.  The  advanoed  gnard  con- 
sisted of  two  oompanies  of  her  Majesty's  13th 
light  infimtry,  the  flank  oompanies  of  the 
Soth  Bengal  native  infikntry,  a  detachment  of 
pioneers*  and  two  gnna.  The  rsmiunder  of  the 
two  regiments  of  in&ntry  formed  the  main 
body.  As  the  British  force  approached,  it  was 
disooTered  that  the  enemy  were  withdrawing 
from  their  position  in  the  ▼alley,  and  ooenpy- 
ing  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  mountains  on  both 
sides.  They  opened  a  well-directed  fire,  and 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  action  Sir  BobeK  Sale 
was  wonnded,  and  oompelled  to  leaTO  the  field. 
He  had  preTionsly  directed  two  companies  of 
the  18th  and  one  of  the  85th  to  ascend  the 
precipitons  heiffhta  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
them.  Golond  Dennie,  who  assomed  the 
oommand  on  Sir  Kobert  Sale  being  disabled, 
brought  up  the  main  oolamn  and  guns  to  the 
enemy's  breastwork  in  the  valley,  and,  finding 
it  evacuated,  pushed  them  forward  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pass,  oppodto  to  that  by  which 
they  liad  entered,  where  he  took  up  an  excel- 
lent position  under  cover  of  the  walls  of  a  fort 
which,  though  deserted,  was  of  some  strength. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  skirmishers  on  the 
heighta  bad  ably  performed  their  work  of  clear- 
ing them  of  the  enemy.  The  native  iofimtry 
remained  at  the  fort,  which  had  been  taken ; 
the  European  force  returned  to  their  en- 
campment at  Boothauk.  As  they  marched 
back,  stnne  parties  of  the  enemy  occasion- 
ally showed  themselves,  and  some  loss  was 
sustained  in  repelling  th^r  attacks.  While  the 
force  under  Sir  Robert  Sale  was  thus  divided, 
they  were  exposed  to  several  night  attacks,  in 
one  of  which  the  88th  suffered  severely,  many 
men  and  one  officer,  Lieutonant  Jenkins, 
having  fallen  in  the  conflict.  Later  in  the 
month  of  October,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  having 
been  reinforced,  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Taseen,  the  force  feeling  its  way  cautiously 
through  the  defiles,  occupying  the  hills  on  its 
flanks  with  skirmishers,  and  leaving  parties 
for  the  protection  of  ita  baggage  and  rear  at 
selected  points.  No  enemy  was  seen  till  the 
advance  and  main  body  had  halted  in  the 
valley  of  Taseen.  From  this  valley  another 
stretohes  out  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  on  the  sides  and  summita  of  the  moun- 
tains inclosing  the  latter  were  obsdrved  bodies 
of  the  enemy  ;  while  another  portion  of  their 
force  prepared  to  dispute  the  possession  of  a 
small  corneal  hill  which  partly  closes  the  en- 


trance to  the  branding  vall^,  and  thus  to  bar 
the  approach  of  the  British  force  to  a  torUlied 
spot  called  Mahomed  XJfsnrs  fori,  c^  whi^ 
the  insuraents  had  possession.  Thej 
however,  driven  from,  the  hill  by  the  adv: 
guard  under  Colonel  Monteith.  The  Ibrt  wm 
then  asniled,  and  after  a  feeble  definioe  afcan> 
doned.  Sir  Robert  Sale  intended  to  eatablsb 
here  a  dep6t  for  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  to 
adopt  the  place  as  a  poiimt  d^appmi;  but  the 
enemy  oontuuing  to  oociqiy  a  neariy  ctreular 
range  of  heights,  and  even  ooeaaioDally  to 
I  descend  from  them,  it  became  neoaasaiy  to 
I  dislodge  them  from  those  parte  of  the  moon- 
tains  from  which  they  were  able  to  oommand 
the  British  position,  and  inflict  oonsidenhle 
annoyance,  espeoiiUy  by  night.  Tliis  led  to  a 
series  of  dLirmishes,  which  ended  in  the  Bri- 
tish commander  completely  aooomplsdiing  his 
object. 

While  the  force  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  oocopied 
this  position,  a  farther  attempt  to  terminate, 
b^  negotiation,  the  disputes  with  the  disobe- 
dient chiefs  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Captain  Macgregor.  He  was  received  bj 
them  with  a  profusion  of  pacifio  prcifominni, 
and  an  agreement  was  concluded,  but  without 
a  shadow  of  intention  on  the  part  ii  the  chiefr  to 
adhere  to  any  part  of  it.  In  proof  of  thi%  thc^ 
oootinued  to  harass  the  British  detaefameat 
under  Sir  Robert  Sale  on  ita  departure  fron 
TVoeen.  The  most  serious  annoyance  received 
was  on  the  29th  of  October,  on  marching  from 
Jugduluk  in  the  direction  of  Gnndunnck. 
Some  leas  in  men  was  hero  sustained,  and  a 
very  considerable  one  in  baggage  aad  camp 
eqnipase;  but  the  detachment  succeeded  m 
gallantly  forcing  ita  way,  though  the  diffionltats 
of  the  ground,  surrounded  by  torrifio  momi- 
tains,  were  almost  insuperable.  Hie  laboun 
encountered  by  the  detachment,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  sustained,  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  quoting  the  language  of  ita  dis- 
tinguished commander,  who  thus  speaks  of 
his  men  : — **  Since  leaving  Eabool,  they  have 
been  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  by  attacks 
by  niffht  and  day;  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  Taseen  they  have  invariably  bi- 
vouacked, and  the  safety  of  our  positions  has 
only  been  secured  by  unremitting  labour,  throw- 
ing up  intrenchmeuts,  and  very  severe  out- 
post duty;  whilst  each  succeeding  morning 
has  brought  ita  aflGur  with  a  bold  and  active 
enemy,  eminently  skilful  in  the  spedes  of  war^ 
fere  to  which  their  attempto  have  beeu  eon- 
fined,  and  armed  with  jesaiU^  which  have 
enabled  them  to  annoy  us  at  a  range  at  which 
they  could  only  be  reached  by  our  artilleiy. 
Though  compelled,  by  the  effiaeta  of  my  lata 
wound,  to  witoess  these  oonflicte  from  a  dooly, 
I  must  bear  my  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
gallantly  of  officers  and  men  on  eyeiy  oonasion 
of  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  especially  in 
scaling  tiie  tremendous  heighta  above  Ji^a- 

At  Gundamuck  the  difficulties  of  Sir  RobeH 
Sale  began  to  thicken^  and  amidst  a  variety  of 
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gloomy  intelligence  whicb  reached  him  €rom 
variouB  quarters,  he  learned  that  Jelalabad 
was  menaced  by  the  enemy  from  the  direction 
of  Lughman.  To  secure  the  poaaesaion  of  that 
important  place,  he  resolved  to  march  upon  it 
forthwith.  He  entered  it  on  the  12th  of  No- 
yember,  having  sustained  considerable  an- 
noyance from  plunderers.  A  party  of  these, 
who  had  the  imprudence  to  follow  the  rear 
guard  under  Colonel  Dennie  into  the  plain, 
were  sent  abruptly  back  to  the  heights  by  a 
brilliant  c^aige  of  cavalry,  headed  by  Captain 
Oldfield  and  Lieutenant  Mayne,  before  whom 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  marauders  fell. 

Jelalabad  was  found  invested  on  every  side 
by  hordes  of  enemies.  The  defences  were 
weak,  but  Sir  Robert  Sale  proceeded  with 
characteristic  vigour  to  improve  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  enemy  were  active.  They 
burned  down  a  cantonment  raised  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  great  expense  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
under  cover  of  trees  and  old  buildinffSy  kept 
up  a  fire  of  musketry  against  the  wuls  at  a 
short  range,  by  which  some  loss  was  suffered. 
To  get  rid  of  this  continued  source  of  annoy- 
ance, a  sortie  was  made  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember by  a  party  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monteith.  The  attempt  was  entirely  success- 
ful, and  a  body  of  at  least  five  thousand  men 
were  utterly  dispersed  by  a  force  consisting  of 
three  hundred  men  of  her  Majesty's  18th, 
three  hundred  of  the  35th  Bengal  native  in- 
fimtry,  a  hundred  sappers  and  miners,  two 
hundred  of  the  Khyber  corps,  a  squadron  of 
the  5th  light  cavalry,  a  few  irregular  horse, 
and  three  gons. 

It  was  obvious  that,  though  the  enemy  was 
dispersed  for  a  time,  their  speedy  and  frequent 
return  was  to  be  expected ;  it  was  not  less 
obvious  that  no  early  relief  was  to  be  looked 
for  by  the  British  force  in  Jelalabad.  To 
diminish  the  consumption  of  provisions  as  fer 
as  was  practicable,  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, an  indispensable  measure  of  pre- 
caution ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  object,  Sir 
Robert  Sale  proceeded  to  dismiss  from  the 
place  the  women  and  children,  whose  presence 
could  only  be  embarrassing  to  the  garrison 
and  dangerous  to  themselves,  and  all  &e  male 
population,  excepting  shopkeepers,  whose  con- 
tinued residence  was  to  be  desired.  This 
clearance  not  only  reduced  the  number  of 
claimants  for  food,  but  had  the  effiect  of  purg- 
ing the  city  of  suspicious  characters,  of  whom 
there  were  many.  The  repose  that  followed 
the  dispersion  of  the  enemy  was  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  improvements  in  the  defences 
with  redoubled  vigour.  "We  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  pause,"  s«d  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
"to  put  the  walls  into  a  state  of  defence, 
which  will,  I  trus^  enable  us  to  defy  the 
efforts  of  any  Asiatic  force,  unaided  by  siege 
artillery."  Yet  was  there  enough  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  brave  garrison  of 
Jelalabad  was  placed  to  have  justified  some 
shadow  of  despondency,  had  its  noble  com- 
mander been  capable  of  entertaining  such  a 


feeling.  "Two  regiments,  and  the  corps  of 
sappers,"  he  writes,  "do  not  more  than  suffice 
to  man  these  extensive  walls,  and  great  efforts 
are  required  of  us.  We  need  succours  in 
every  way;  troops,  treasure,  provisions,  and 
ammunition  now,  and  a  siege  train  to  enable 
us  to  retrieve  things  by  active  operations  on 
the  condosion  of  the  winter."  llnua  did  this 
eminent  officer  look  forward  through  months 
of  anxiety,  destitution,  and  suffering,  with 
feelinffs  tinged  with  hopefulness,  to  the  period 
when  be  trusted  to  be  again  able  to  take  the 
field  in  vindication  of  his  countiy's  honour. 

Before  reaching  Jelalabad,  Sir  Robert  Sale 
had  learned  that  all  was  not  well  at  Elabool. 
While  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of 
the  former  place,  he  received  a  summons  to 
march  the  troops  under  his  command  immedi- 
ately to  the  capital  This  task  he  declined  to 
attempt,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  his 
reasons  in  -any  other  than  his  own  simple, 
Inmd,  and  forcible  langruage.  "I  beg  to  re- 
present that  the  whole  of  my  camp  equipage 
haa  been  destroyed;  that  the  wounded  and 
sick  have  increased  to  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred ;  that  there  ia  no  longer  a  single  depdt  of 
provisions  on  the  route,  and  the  carriage  of 
the  force  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  on  one 
day's  rations  with  it.  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  positive  information  that  the  whole 
countnr  is  in  arms,  and  ready  to  oppose  us  in 
the  defiles  between  this  city  and  Cabool,  while 
my  ammunition  is  insufficient  for  more  than 
two  such  contests  as  I  should  assuredly  have 
to  sustain  for  six  days  at  least.  With  my  pre- 
sent means  I  could  not  force  the  passes  of 
either  Jugdulnk  or  Khoord  Cabool ;  and  even 
if  the  d4lm$  of  my  brigade  did  reach  Cabool,  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  I  should  find  the 
troops  now  garrisoning  it  without  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
regard  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  our 
government  compels  me  to  adhere  to  mv  plan 
already  formed  of  putting  this  place  mto  a 
state  of  defence,  and  holding  it,  if  possible, 
until  the  Cabool  force  fe^lls  back  upon  me,  or 
succours  arrive  from  Peshawur  or  India." 
Personally,  Sir  Robert  Sale  must  have  wished 
to  have  been  at  Kabool,  for  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  there,  and  exposed  to  danger  ; 
but  he  could  not  sacrifice  an  army  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  personal  feelings. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  f earfol  need  of  further 
militarv  assistance  at  Kabool ;  but  before  en- 
tering mto  the  particulars  of  the  necessity,  it 
will  he  convenient  to  state  the  positions  of  the 
forces  of  the  allied  powers  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place.  The  force  at  and  near  Kabool,  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  had  consisted  of  her 
Majesty's  18th  and  44th  foot,  the  5th,  85th, 
d7tb,  and  54th  Bengal  native  infentry,  the 
5  th  Bengal  light  ca^iy,  a  company  of  foot 
and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  two  regiments 
of  the  shah's  infitntry,  a  mountain  train  of 
artillery,  with  some  others  belonging  to  the 
shah,  and  some  cavalry,  both  Hindoetanee  and 
Affghan,  forming  part  also  of  the  shah's  force. 
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The  Queen's  18tb,  the  85th  and  87th  Bengal 
natiTe  In&ntry,  a  squadron  of  the  5th  caTalry, 
and  some  details  of  artillery  and  sappers,  con- 
stituted the  force  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  ;  but  the 
S7th  had  not  gone  forward  with  the  rest  of  the 
force  to  Gundamuck,  and  subsequently  to 
Jelalabad,  but  had  been  left  in  position  at 
Khoord  Kabool  to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tion. The  force  which  remained  at  Kabool 
was  divided  between  the  Bala  Hissar,  the 
royal  residence,  which  overlooked  the  town, 
and  the  cantonments,  lying  about  three  miles 
from  it.  Some  British  officers  resided  within 
the  town,  and  parts  of  the  commissariat  eeta^ 
blishments  were  within  its  walls.  Much  of 
this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  inju- 
dicious, but  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
almost  unanimous  determination  to  shut  the 
ears  against  all  intimations  of  danger,  and  in- 
dulge in  a  luxurious  dream  of  safety  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  within  the  Mahratta  ditch. 

The  rooming  of  the  2nd  of  November  dissi- 
pated the  spell  —  it  broke  with  signals  of 
violence  and  alarm.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion ;  the  shops  were  plundered,  the 
houses  of  the  British  officers  attacked,  and 
their  servants  everywhere  insulted  and  threap 
ened .  Among  the  first  of  the  houses  assaulted 
were  those  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  of 
Captain  Johnston,  paymaster  of  the  shah's 
forces.  It  is  believed,  that  had  the  former 
officer  acted  with  decision,  the  outbreak  might 
have  been  at  once  checked ;  but  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  forbade  his  guard  to  fire  on  the  insur- 
gents, and  preferred  trying  the  effect  of  ad- 
dressing to  them  a  speech.  What  were  the 
arguments  by  which  he  sought  to  soothe  into 
calmness  the  excited  passions  of  desperate 
men  can  never  be  known,  for  his  powers  of 
moral  suasion  failed,  and  he  perished  in  a 
parade  of  magnanimous  forbearance.  With 
him  fell  bis  brother,  Lieutenant  Bumes,  of  the 
Bombay  army,  and  Lieutenant  William  Broad- 
foot,  of  the  Bengal  European  regiment — an 
officer  whom  all  reports  unite  in  eulogising, 
and  whose  life  was  dearly  paid  for  by  his 
assailants,  six  of  whom  met  destraction  from 
his  hand  before  it  was  paralysed  by  death. 
The  sepoys  who  formed  the  guard  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bumes  and  of  the  treasury  fought 
nobly,  so  soon  as  they  were  permitted  to  fight, 
and  manifested  the  firmness  and  fidelity  which 
the  native  soldier  has  so  often  displayed  in  the 
cause  of  the  government  whose  '*salt  he  eats ;" 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers 
which  unthrifty  delay  had  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate, and  with  their  lives  they  surrendered 
their  tmst.  The  shah's  treasury,  as  well  as 
the  residence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  was 
plundered;  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
found  in  either  massacred;  and,  finally,  the 
buildings  fired.  The  whole  city  was  now  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  and  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  European  countenance  to  be  anywhere 
visible.  Some  British  officers  were  wounded, 
and  others  very  narrowly  escaped.  Captain 
Sturt,  of  the  engineers,  was  assailed  in  the  pre- 


cincts of  the  palace,  and  stabbed  in  three 
places  by  a  young  man  whose  dress  indicated 
respectability  of  position,  and  who  immediatelj 
escaped  into  an  adjacent  building,  the  gates  of 
which,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  them,  were 
closed.  Captain  Lawrence,  military  secretaiy 
to  the  British  envoy,  while  riding  to  ddiver  a 
message  to  the  shah,  was  attacked  by  aa 
Afghan  of  ferocious  appearance,  who  aimed  «t 
him  a  furious  blow.  The  officer  avoided  ife> 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horae,  escaped  the 
fate  which,  had  that  morning  overtaken  some 
of  his  brethren  in  arms :  he  was  immediatelj 
afterwards  fired  on  by  a  considerable  body  oi 
the  insurgents,  but  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
palace  in  safety. 

While  such  events  were  in  progreesi,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  authoritiee^  either 
native  or  British,  were  altogether  inactive. 
The  sliah  despatched  one  of  his  sons  with  aome 
Affghan  retainers,  a  Hindostanee  corps  in  his 
service  called  Campbell's  regiment,  and  two 
guns,  to  check  the  insurrectionary  movement ; 
but  this  force  was  beaten  back  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  off  their  guna. 
Early  in  the  day  an  order  hi^  been  despatched 
to  Brigadier  Shelton,  who  commanded  a  force 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Seeah  Sung,  a 
short  distance  from  the  capital,  to  march  a 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  or  royal 
citadel,  where  the  shah  resided,  and  the  re- 
mainder into  the  British  cantonment.  Orders 
were  likewise  forwarded  for  the  return  of  the 
37th  Bengal  native  iniantiy,  who  were  posted 
at  Khoord  Kabool.  Brigadier  Helton's  force 
arrived,  but,  as  it  appears,  to  little  purpose : 
**  the  day,"  says  an  officer  on  the  spot^  "  was 
suffered  to  pass  without  anything  being  done 
demonstrative  of  British  energy  and  power." 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Srd,  the  troope 
from  Khoord  Kabool  arrived  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Griffiths,  having  had  to  fight 
their  way  for  the  whole  distance  with  a  body 
of  several  thousand  Ghiljies  who  hun^  upon 
them.  They,  nevertheless,  succeeded  m  pre- 
serving nearly  the  whole  of  their  baggage,  as 
well  as  in  bringing  in  all  their  wounded,  and 
they  arrived  at  Kabool  in  as  perfect  order  aa 
if  the  march  "  had  been  a  mere  parade  move- 
ment." But,  though  thus  reinforced,  nothing 
decisive  seems  to  have  been  attempted,  and 
this  day  passed  much  like  the  preceding  one. 
A  few  desultory  efforts  were  made,  but  no 
connected  or  sustained  plan  either  for  attack 
or  defence  appears  to  have  existed.  In  con- 
sequence, the  insurgents  gradually  gathered 
strength,  and  obtained  possession  of  post  after 
post  in  quick  succession.  A  tower  occupied 
by  Captain  Trevor,  of  the  5th  cavalry,  a  fort 
within  musket-shot  of  it,  used  parUy  as  a 
storehouse  by  the  shah's  commissariat,  partly 
as  a  residence  for  Brigadier  Anquetil,  and  a 
house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fort  in- 
habited by  Captain  Troup,  brigade  mnjor  of 
the  shah's  forces,  were  all  defensible  posts,  and 
were  for  a  time  defended.    They  were  lost  for 
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want  of  ammiinitioD,  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
which  pressing  application  was  made,  but 
without  effect.  A  oonsiderable  nnmb«r  of 
chiefs  who  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
the  allies  had  proceeded  to  the  house  held  by 
Captain  Trevor  with  a  tender  of  assistance. 
That  they  were  uncere  is  placed  beyond  ques- 
tion by  two  &cts.  One  of  the  chiefs  offered 
his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  good  fitith,  and 
actually  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
officer ;  and  further,  when  all  hope  was  lost, 
from  the  non-amTal  of  assistance,  several  of 
the  party  escorted  Captain  Trevor  and  his 
fismily  to  the  British  cantonments.  Neither 
Brigadier  Anquetil  nor  Captain  Troup  w«s 
present  at  the  fort  and  house  which  they 
respectively  occupied,  and  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  fort  fell  to  Captain  Mackenzie.  He 
hdd  it  till  he  had  not  a  shot  to  fire,  and  then 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  to  the  British 
lines,  which  he  reached,  though  not  without 
being  wounded. 

It  is  not  easy — ^perhaps  it  never  will  be 
practicable — to  ascertaip  precisely  the  causes 
of  the  unfortunate  want  of  energy  which  at 
this  time  pervaded  the  counsels  and  move- 
ments of  the  British.  The  chief  military 
command  was  held  by  General  Elphinstone, 
an  officer  of  high  character,  but  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  and  severely  shaken  by 
disease.  The  same  apathy  which  had  led  to 
the  loss  of  the  tower  and  fort  on  the  8rd  of 
November,  continued  to  reign  on  the  4th,  and 
with  similar  disastrous  results.  Ensign  War- 
ren, of  the  5th  Bengal  native  infantry,  who, 
with  a  small  force,  occupied  the  fort  of  the 
British  commissariat^  reported  that  he  was 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  that,  unless  rein- 
toroed,  he  could  not  long  hold  out.  On  the 
possesnon  or  the  loss  of  this  fort  depended  the 
solution  of  the  question  whether  the  British 
army  at  Kabool  should  be  fed  or  starved; 
yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  the  answer 
to  Ensign  Warren's  communication  Was  the 
despatch  of  a  small  force  to  assist  him  in 
evacuating  a  place  which  it  was  so  essential 
to  retain.  The  attempt  to  reach  the  fort 
failed,  as  did  auother  subsequently  made,  and 
both  were  attended  by  severe  loss.  In  the 
mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  intention  of 
abandoning  the  fort  having  reached  Captain 
Boyd,  the  chief  commissariat  officer  or  the 
British  army,  he  hastened,  in  conjunction  with 
Captain  Johnson,  who  held  the  same  situation 
in  the  army  of  the  shah,  to  lay  before  the 
general  the  fatal  consequences  that  must  result 
from  such  a  step,  representing  that  the  place 
contained  supplies  of  grain,  mm,  medicine, 
clothing,  and  other  stores,  of  the  value  of  four 
lacs  of  rupees — that  the  immense  loss  which 
would  be  sustained  by  the  abandonment  of 
them  was  not  the  worst  effect  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  that  such  an  act  would  greatly 
add  to  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  while  it 
would  involve  the  almost  certain  destruction 
of  the  whole  British  force,  there  not  being 
within  the  cantonments  a  stock  of  provisions 


equal  to  more  than  two  days'  consumption, 
while  no  hope  could  be  entertained,  under  the 
circumstances  that  existed,  of  procuring  sup- 
plies elsewhere.  The  representation  was  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  though  it  cannot  but 
excite  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
required,  and  it  was  determined  to  direct  the 
commander  of  the  commissariat  fort  to  persist 
in  its  defence.  A  further  communication 
from  that  officer  announced  that  his  difficul- 
ties increased — that  the  enemy  were  pre- 
paring for  an  attack,  and  were,  as  he  believed, 
engaged  in  mining  one  of  the  towers — ^that 
the  temper  of  his  garrison  was  bad — that 
some  of  his  men  had  made  their  escape  over 
the  wall,  and  that,  with  reference  to  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  not  maintain  himself 
many  hours  unless  reinforced.  The  answer  to 
this  communication  was,  that  he  should  be 
reinforced  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  gate  of  the  commissariat  fort  was 
commanded  by  another  fort  called  Mahomed 
Shureef's,  ana  the  possession  of  this  latter 
fort  was,  consequently)  deemed  requisite  to 
insure  success  to  any  attempt  to  relieve  the 
former.  Some  information  as  to  its  means  of 
defence  was  obviously  desirable,  and  a  man 
was  despatched  to  gather  such  as  hasty  obser- 
vation might  furnish.  On  his  return,  he 
reported  that  about  twenty  men  were  seated 
without  Mahomed  SbureePs  fort,  smoking  and 
talking;  but,  from  what  he  could  learn,  the 
force  within  was  very  small,  and  unable  to 
resist  a  sudden  attack.  Hie  tidings  brought 
by  this  messenger  produced  no  result  but  a 
determination  to  send  another,  who,  returning, 
corroborated  the  report  of  his  predecessor. 
Still  nothing  was  done — consultation  and  dis- 
cussion consumed  the  hours,  albeit  at  best  too 
few,  which  remained  for  affording  effectual 
succour  to  Ensign  Warren,  and  saving  from 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy  his  incalculably  valu- 
able <^rge.  At  last  it  was  resolved  that  in 
the  morning  a  detachment  should  be  sent  off; 
but,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  marching, 
news  was  received  that  Ensign  Warren  had 
arrived  in  cantonments  with  his  garrison, 
having  abandoned  the  fort,  and  bv  conse- 
quence surrendered  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
on  which  the  army  could  rely.  The  enemy 
had  set  fire  to  the  gate,  and  the  garrison 
were  led  out  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
This  was  a  blow  at  the  British  cause  in 
Kabool  before  which  it  reeled.  The  train 
was  fired,  and  an  explosion  could  not  be  fu: 
distant  which  might  be  expected  to  involve 
in  common  ruin  those  who  had  entered  Aff- 
ghanistan  in  pride  and  triumph,  to  change  its 
rulers  and  its  laws,  and  him  who  owed  to 
their  arms  a  diadem  which  now  trembled  on 
his  brow.  ''It  no  sooner,"  says  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  ''became  generally  known  that  the 
commissariat  iort,  upon  which  we  were  depen- 
dent for  supplies,  had  been  abandoned,  than 
one  universal  feeling  of  indignation  pervaded 
the  garrison ;  nor  can  I  describe  the  impa- 
tience of  the  troops,  but  especially  the  native 
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portion,  to  be  led  out  for  iti  reoaptai 
feeling  that  waa  bj  no  means  dimimahed  by 
their  seeing  the  AfQjbans  crossing  and  re- 
crosnng  the  road  between  the  commissariat 
fort  and  the  gate  of  the  Shah  Bagh,  laden 
with  the  proTisions  on  which  had  depended 
onr  ability  to  make  a  protracted  d^ence." 
Welly  indeed,  might  inaignation  and  impa- 
tience prevail;  and  so  strongly  were  they 
•zprsssed,  that  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  against  Mahomed  Shareef's  fort^ 
the  practicability  of  captoring  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  mnch  solemn  discussion,  during 
which  all  the  stores  were  lost.  Two  guns, 
under  Lieutenant  Eyre,  were  to  open  a  fire 
on  the  fort,  under  cover  of  which  a  party, 
under  Major  Swaine,  was  to  advance  and  blow 
open  the  gate  with  a  bag  of  powder.  The 
guns  opened  their  fire,  and  continued  it  until 
their  supply  of  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted; but^  from  some  cause,  the  party 
which  was  to  force  the  gate  remained  still, 
without  attempting  to  perform  their  allotted 
task,  and  the  whole  were  recalled  into  caoton- 
ments.  "Thus,"  remarks  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
"the  enemy  enjoyed  their  triumph  undimi- 
nished, and  great  was  the  rage  of  the  sepoys 
of  the  87th  native  in&ntry,  who  had  evinced 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  be  led  out>  at  this 
disappointment  of  their  hopes." 

On  the  following  day  another  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  embarrsssing  fort^  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  erected  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  oonfuse  the  counsels  and  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  British  force.  At  an  eariy 
hour  three  iron  nine-pounders  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  north-east  bastion,  and  two 
howitaers  upon  the  contiguous  curtain.  The 
firing  was  maintained  for  about  two  hours, 
during  which  the  artillerymen  were  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  sharp-shooteri 
stationed  on  a  couple  of  high  towers  which 
completely  commanded  the  lottery.  A  prao- 
ticable  breach  being  eflEected,  a  storming 
party,  consisting  of  three  companies,  one  of 
ner  Majesty's  4iih,  one  of  the  5th  native 
in&ntry,  and  one  of  the  87tl)  native  iofimtiy, 
marched  forward  and  speedily  canied  the 
place.  The  death-throe  of  this  redoubtable 
fort  was  fitr  less  violent  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  degree  of  tenacity  attri- 
buted to  it.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  succeeded  in  pUnting  the  British  flag 
upon  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
gallant  officer,  Ensign  Baban,  of  the  Queen's 
44th,  who  first  waved  it  on  the  summit  of  the 
breach,  was  shot  through  the  heart  while  in 
the  act  of  thus  displaying  the  signal  of  bis 
country's  triumph. 

The  cavaliy  pursued  the  fugitives  from  the 
place,  and  the  hills  were  speedily  covered  with 
the  enemy's  horse  issuing  forth  for  their  pro- 
tection. A  severe  encounter  took  place,  but 
the  enemy  threw  out  such  vast  numbers  that 
no  serious  impression  could  be  made  on  them, 
and  as  the  day  dosed,  both  parties  retired 
from  the  conflict 
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For  some  days  after  tkis  aftir,  aket  aad 
shells  were  thrown  froai  tte  Brfa  IT— ■  mtt» 
the  town,  but  wUh  fittle  dfeet»  beyw^  tl^ 
alarm  which  they  weie  rilflatwi  to  i  iiaii 
Plans  were  suggested  for  reeapCan^  tke 
commissariat  fort,  and  so  mneh  of  the  states 
as  vet  remained  in  it;  buith^i 
only,  not  acted  upon. 

The  enemy  appeared  on  tte  1 
numbers,  and  with  great  hoMnpe^  aad  Bftie 
was  done  or  attempted  thai  was  rslmHtfd  to 
check  this  feeling  in  thess.  The  vciy  debiS- 
toted  state  of  General  ElphiastDM'a  heaUb,  at 
this  time,  rendered  it  I 
have  the  asostance  of  a  coa^vtor 
of  greater  bodily  vigour,  and  acoordiaglj  Bki- 
gacOerShelton,  the  ofl&oer  sseond  in  riianiiwnil, 
was  called  from  the  Bala  Hissar  to  caaio*- 
ments.  His  presence  was  foOowed  by  in- 
creased activity ;  but  the  credit  of  the  i " 
appears  to  be  due  to  Sir'WiffiaiB  I' 
towards  whom  it  is  a  bare  act  of  jnstiee  to 
state,  that  whatever  of  pronptitade 
energy  was  disphiyed  in  the  higher 
raents  of  aflBurs  at  SLabool  dnring 
unhappy  scenes^  seems  traceable  to  hiss.  The 
enemy  had  taken  poseesBon  of  some  ibrt%  one 
of  whidi,  called  the  Bika  Baahee  fort^  vas 
situated  directly  opposite  an  indosor^  known 
as  the  Mission  compound,  at  the  mirth-easi 
angle  of  the  British  cantonments,  and  within 
miuket-shot  of  the  works.  Into  tiiese  thej 
poured  their  fire,  and  a  party  of 
shooters^  who  found  oover  among  i 
in  the  ricinity,  picked  off  with  deadly  oer- 
tointy  the  British  artillerymen  while  eagwed 
in  working  their  guns.  Sir  William  Mao- 
naghten  strongly  urged  the  necooaity  of  di»- 
hx^ng  the  enemy  from  this  posty  but  would 
probably  not  haye  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  militory  authorities  to  the  task 
being  attempted,  had  he  not  offinred  to  take  on 
himself  the  entire  responsibtlity  of  the  act. 
Thereupon  the  general  ordered  a  force  to  be 
provided  to  storm  the  fort.  It  consisted  of 
the  Queen's  44th  regiment^  the  87th  native 
infantry,  two  horse-Mtillery  guns,  one  moun- 
tain-train gun,  and  a  eonsiderable  body  of 
native  forces.  Gkntoin  Bellew  undertook  to 
blow  open  the  mam  gate,  but  fixim  accident 
or  error  he  missed  it^  and  instead,  Uew  in  the 
wicket  gate  at  the  side,  affording  an  aperture 
of  such  small  dimensions  that  not  more  than 
two  or  three  men  could  enter  abreast,  and 
these  were  compelled  to  stoop.  Under  these 
disadvantages,  a  handful  of  toe  assailants  got 
in ;  among  these  were  Colonel  Mackerell,  of 
her  Majesty's  44th;  Lieutenant  Oadett^  of 
the  same  regiment ;  Lieutenant  Hawtrey,  of 
the  87th  Boiflal  native  infantry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bird,  of  the  shah's  force.  Though  the 
number  of  thoee  who  had  passed  the  gate  was 
small,  it  was  sufficient  to  tpnad  dismay  among 
the  garrison,  who,  not  doubting  tiiat  the 
whole  British  force  would  follow,  rushed,  in 
consternation,  through  a  gate  on  tfie  side  of 
the   fort  opposite  to  that  which  had  been 
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carried.  Uobappilj,  at  this  moment  a  charge 
of  cavalry  round  the  comer  of  the  fort  spread 
panic  among  the  troops  before  the  gate  ;  they 
turned,  and  it  became,  says  one  of  the  narra- 
tors of  the  eyeut,  "a  scene  ofaav/ve  qui  ptut," 
The  officers  in  vain  exerted  themselves  to 
bring  back  the  men  to  their  duty  ;  and  when 
Major  Scott,  of  the  44th,  after  resorting 
without  efiect  to  command,  expostulation,  and 
entreaty,  called  on  volunteers  to  follow  him, 
the  call  was  answered  by  only  a  single  private. 
All  would  now  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
iron  perseverance  of  Brigadier  Shelton,  who, 
amidst  the  hot  fire  of  the  enemy  and  the  wild 
rush  of  the  recreant  troops,  stood  firm  and 
unmoved — striving,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  and  still  more  by  his  animating 
example,  to  save  the  British  name  from  the 
disgrace  impending  over  it.  He  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  rallying  the  men,  who  advanced 
once  more  to  the  attack,  and  once  more  wa- 
vered, although  now  the  fire  of  the  guns  from 
the  cantonments,  and  a  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  British  cavalry,  bad  checked  the 
career  of  the  A%han  horse.  But  the  hesi- 
tation was  overcome  by  the  energy  of  the 
brigadier.  The  assailants  pressed  forward, 
and  the  fort  was  won. 

The  situation  of  the  small  British  party  who 
had  entered  the  fort,  and  remained  within  it 
while  their  comrades  were  shrinking  from 
their  duty  without,  was  a  subject  of  intense 
and  painful  interest.  Lieutenants  Gadett  and 
Hawtry  had  returned,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
up  the  men,  but  the  l^te  of  the  rest  was  to  be 
ascertained.  The  little  band,  it  appears,  on 
finding  themselves  deserted,  had  hastily  shut 
the  gate  through  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  had  escaped,  and  secured  the 
chain  with  a  bayonet.  The  unhappy  cireum' 
stances,  however,  prevuling  on  the  opposite 
side,  encouraged  the  enemy  to  return,  which 
they  did  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  removing  the  bayonet^  the  sate 
was  re-opened,  and  the  foe  rushed  in,  llieir 
fury  was  exercised  without  restraint  upon 
Colonel  Mackerel],  whom  they  hacked  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Lieutenant  Bird,  with  two 
sepoys  of  the  87th,  found  shelter  in  a  stable, 
whidi  they  barricaded.  One  of  the  sepoys 
was  killed,  but  Lieutenant  Bird  and  the  c^er 
defended  themselves  for  a  considerable  period 
— •maintaininff  a  fire  which  knocked  down  all 
who  ventured  to  approach  their  retreat,  with 
a  precision  proportioned  to  the  closeness  of 
the  combats  In  this  way  more  than  thirty  of 
the  enemy  met  their  death ;  and  when  the 
fort  was  gained,  the  gallant  pair  were  found 
by  their  companions  unharmed.  The  rescue, 
indeed,  was  at  the  last  moment^  for  the 
ammunition  of  the  besieged  combatants  was 
reduced  to  a  stock  of  five  cartridges. 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
Captain  McCrae,  of  the  44th,  was  cut  down 
in  the  gateway  on  the  first  rush,  and  Captain 
Westmacott,    of  the  S7th,   was  shot   while 


engaged  in  ekirmishiDg  without.  The  fate  of 
C<nonel  Maokerell  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Se?eral  adjacent  forts  were,  on  the  fall  of 
Rika  Bashee,  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  In 
one  some  grain  was  found — a  most  welcome 
discovery.  No  time  was  lost  in  beginning  to 
transport  it  to  a  safer  spot^  but  there  wm  not 
time  to  remove  the  whole  before  nightfall.  A 
guard  was  applied  for  to  protect  the  remainder, 
but  refused ;  and  in  the  morning,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  it  was  gone. 

On  the  13th  November,  the  enemy  again 
appearing  in  great  force  on  the  heights,  and 
firing  into  the  British  cantonments,  a  force 
was  sent  out  to  disperse  them.  This  move- 
ment, like  the  attack  on  the  Rika  Bashee  fbrt^ 
was  suggested  by  Sir  William  Maonaghten, 
who,  on  this  occasion  also,  was  required  to 
take  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility 
attached  to  it.  There  was  another  and  more 
lamentable  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  occasions.  On  both,  the  in£Etntry,  Euro- 
pean and  native,  manifested  an  unsteadiness 
not  to  be  expected.  The  fortune  of  the  day, 
however,  was  with  the  British,  and  a  gun  was 
taken  from  the  enemy.  Another  might  have 
been  captured,  but  it  was  protected  by  a  hot 
fire  from  a  body  of  Afghan  infimtry,  and  the 
44th  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  incur  the 
danger  attendant  on  carrying  it  ofL  The 
fear  of  the  Europeans  was  shared  by  the 
native  troops.  The  capture  of  the  gun  being 
thus  frustrated.  Lieutenant  Eyre^  with  a  horse- 
artillery  gunner,  descended  into  the  ravine 
where  it  lay,  and  spiked  it. 

The  feeble  hold  which  Shah  Shoojah  and 
his  allies  had  on  Kabool  was  manifested 
simultaneously  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  About  the  middle  of  November, 
Major  Pottinger,  political  agent  in  Kohistan, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Hanghton,  adju- 
tant of  a  Qoorka  regiment  in  the  shah's 
service,  and  a  single  soldier  of  that  regiment, 
arrived  in  Kabool,  after  undergoing  extra- 
ordinary hardships,  and  encountering  great 
danger  in  effecting  a  safe  retreat  from  the 
scene  of  his  official  functions.  His  fort  in 
Lughman  had  been  attacked,  his  assistant, 
Lieutenant  Rattray,  murdercMi,  and  himself 
forced  to  withdraw  to  Charekar.  There,  how- 
ever, he  found  no  permanent  resting-place. 
Charekar  was  closely  invested  by  the  enemy 
— the  British  outposts  attacked,  and  in  suc- 
cession carried.  In  defending  them,  Captain 
Codrington,  the  officer  in  command,  was  killed, 
and  Major  Pottinger  wounded.  The  garrison 
at  Charekar  suffisred  fearfully  from  want  of 
water ;  it  beine  necessary  after  a  time  to 
dispense  this  prime  necessary  of  existence  in 
quantities  equal  only  to  half  a  wine-glass  for 
each  man,  and  finally  the  supply  fiuled  alto- 
gether. Desertion  had  been  for  some  time 
going  on,  and  open  mutiny  followed.  On 
Lieutenant  Haughton  attempting  to  seize  two 
deserters,  who  had  returned  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  their  comrades  to 
follow  their  example,  he  was  cut  down  by 
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a  jemadar  of  artilleTy,  wbo  repeated  the  blow 
while  the  ofiBoer  lay  on  the  ground,  and  then 
ruBhed  out,  followed  by  nearly  all  the  Maho- 
metans in  the  place.  The  troops  who  re- 
mained were  completely  disorganized ;  and 
from  this  post^  also,  it  became  necessary  to 
retreat.  Proceeding  towards  Kabool,  the 
toils  and  perils  of  the  road  were  so  dispiriting, 
that  all  the  fbgitiTes  dropped  off  excepting  the 
single  soldier  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
arriyed  with  the  two  oflBoers  at  the  British 
cantonments,  where,  says  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
"they  were  receiyed  by  their  brethren  in 
arras  as  men  risen  from  the  dead."  Other 
ofiicers  exposed  to  similar  dangers  were  less 
fortunate.  Dr.  Grant,  a  sui^eon,  who,  like 
many  members  of  his  profession  in  Indiis  had 
honourably  distinguished  himself  by  services 
not  feJling  within  the  routine  of  his  proper 
duties,  departed  with  Major  Pottinger  and 
Lieutenant  Hauffhton  from  Charekar;  but 
shortly  afterwards  disappeared,  from  what 
cause  was  unknown ;  and  two  officers  sta- 
tioned at  a  fort  in  Kohistan,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Kabool,  Lieutenant  Maule  and 
Lieutenant  Whelan,  after  being  deserted  by 
their  men,  were  barbarously  murdered. 

The  chapter  of  disaateis  was  further  swelled 
by  the  surprise  and  destruction  of  a  detach- 
ment proceeding  imder  the  command  of  Gap- 
tain  Woodbum,  of  the  shah's  service,  from 
Ghuznee  to  Kabool.  At  Gundignuck,  the 
force  left  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  on  his  departure 
fell  rapidly  into  disorder ;  the  larger  portion 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the  rest  refused 
to  remain  at  Gundamuck ;  with  them  the 
officer  in  charge,  Captain  Bum,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Jelalabad,  leaving  two 
guns  and  much  baggage  behind  them.  At 
Pesh  Boolak,  between  the  Khyber  pass  and 
Jdalabad,  Captain  Ferris,  of  the  shah's  ser- 
vice, found  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
destitute  of  ammunition,  and  in  danger  of 
being  abandoned  by  his  troops.  Some  of  them 
had  gone  over  the  walls,  but  were  cut  up  by 
the  enemy ;  and  the  fear  of  meeting  the  same 
&te  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  motive  by 
which  the  rest  were  deterred  from  following 
their  example.  Having  no  prospect  of  relief 
he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  he  succeeded ;  but 
the  abandonment  of  the  fort  involved  the  loss 
of  treasure  to  the  amount  oft  hirty-eight  thou- 
sand rupees,  as  well  as  some  stores  and  private 


At  Kabool,  the  state  of  affairs  remained  for 
a  period  of  several  days  almost  unchanged  in 
any  respect.  The  same  indecision  and  in- 
activity which  had  heretofore  prevailed  in  the 
British  cantonments  continued  to  exist ;  and 
the  enemy  appear  not  to  have  been  without  a 
due  share  of  the  same  unmilitary  qualities. 
Nothing  was  done  or  attempted  on  either  side. 
On  the  22nd  of  November  both  parties  seemed 
suddenly  roused  to  the  recollection  that  they 
were  in  the  position  of  belligerents.  A  village 
called  Behmauroo,  from  which  the  English 


drew  some  supplies,  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy ;  and  MAJor  Swayne,  of  the  5th  native 
in&ntry,  was  despatched,  with  a  small  force 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  one  gun,  to  dispossess 
them.  A  second  gun  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  his  support.  The  village  was  to  have  been 
stormed,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
this  intention  into  effect.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand, according  to  Lieutenant  Eyre;,  "  would 
neither  go  forward  nor  retire,"  but  continued 
for  sevml  hours  to  maintain  a  useless  fire  on 
the  houses  in  the  village ;  the  infiintry  of  the 
party  being  under  cover,  but  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
without  the  opportunity  of  effecting  any 
object  of  importance  adequate  to  the  risk 
incurred  and  the  loss  sustained.  In  the 
evening  Brigadier  Shelton  joined  them,  with 
a  reinforcement  under  Colonel  Oliver,  but  no 
more  daring  or  decisive  course  was  the  result ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  language  of  Lady  Sale, 
''The  troops  returned,  having  done  nothing." 
It  was  resolved  on  the  2dra  to  repair  tb.e 
error  of  the  preceding  day,  as  far  as  repara- 
tion can  be  said  to  be  practicable  in  cases 
where  the  loss  sustained  is  not  so  much  in 
physical  or  material  strenffth  as  in  confidence 
and  character.  At  two  o  olock  in  the  morn- 
ing Brigadier  Shelton  marched  out  with 
seventeen  companies  of  infimtry,  consisting 
of  five  of  her  Majesty's  44th,  under  Captain 
Leighton,  six  of  the  5th  native  infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Oliver,  six  of  the  87Ui 
native  infimtry,  under  Major  Kershaw,  of  her 
Majesty's  18th ;  one  hundred  sappers,  under 
Lieutenant  Laiog ;  one  squadron  of  the  5th 
light  cavalry,  under  Captain  Bold;  one 
squadron  of  irregular  horse,  under  Lieutenant 
Walker ;  a  hundred  men  of  the  corps  known 
as  Anderson's  horse,  and  a  single  gun.  Tlie 
gun  was  with  great  difficulty  got  to  its  position 
on  a  knoll,  commanding  an  indosure  in  the 
village,  which,  finom  the  fires  perceived  in  it, 
was  judged  to  be  the  principal  bivouac  of  the 
enemy.  The  ffun,  as  soon  as  practicabfe, 
opeuM,  and  the  enemy,  in  some  alarm, 
retreated,  from  the  open  space  to  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  houses  and  towers,  from 
whence  they  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  of  jesails. 
The  brigadier  vras  strongly  urged  to  storm  the 
village  under  cover  of  the  darkness  (there 
being  no  moon),  and  before  the  enemy  bad 
time  to  recover  from  the  panic  into  whi(»  tb^ 
had  been  thrown;  but  the  opportunity  was 
suffered  to  pass  without  profit. 

''Both  officers  and  men,"  says  Lady  Sale, 
"were  most  anxious  to  be  led  against  the 
village,  to  take  it  by  storm,  but  the  brigadier 
would  not  hear  of  it."  At  length,  as  day 
dawned,  the  caution  of  the  commander  gave 
way.  The  fire  from  the  vilUge  had  slackened, 
and,  it  was  believed,  frt>m  the  failure  of  am- 
munition. Parties  of  the  enemy  were  observed 
hurrying  away,  and,  according  to  the  b^ef 
of  Lieutenant  Eyre^  not  above  forty  men 
remained  in  the  place.  A  storming  party  was 
formed  under  Major  Swayne  ;  but  mischanee 
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fniBtraied  the  effBots  of  a  moYement  too  long 
postponed.  The  officer  commanding  the  storm* 
mg  party  missed  his  way,  and  instead  of 
arriying  at  the  principal  gate,  which  was  now 
open,  be  came  to  a  small  wicket  which  was 
barricaded,  and  believing  himself  unable  to 
force  it,  he  withdrew  his  men  under  cover, 
where  they  remained  until  recalled.  In  the 
mean  time  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy  issued 
from  the  city,  and  covered  a  hill  immediately 
opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  British  force, 
and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  gorge. 
Lieutenant  Walker,  with  his  irregfular  horse, 
had  been  despatched  to  cut  off  the  fugitives 
from  the  city,  but  the  plain  was  now  swept  by 
hordes  of  cavalry,  who  evidently  designed  to 
perform  the  same  duty  with  regard  to  Lieu- 
tenant Walker.  He  was  therefore  recalled. 
The  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  storm  had 
afforded  opportunity  for  throwing  reinforce- 
ments into  the  village  as  well  as  supplies  of 
ammunition,  and  thus  the  purpose  for  which 
the  troops  had  marched  out  of  cantonments 
was  irreparably  frustrated.  Major  Kershaw, 
with  three  companies  of  the  37th,  being  left 
in  the  position  first  taken  by  the  British  force, 
the  brigadier  marched  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops,  and  bis  gun,  to  oppose  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  height.  Here  his  disposition 
of  his  force  is  stated  by  military  authorities  to 
have  been  singularly  iDJudicious.  Skirmishers 
were  brought  forward  to  the  brow  of  the  hill : 
the  rest  of  the  infitntry  were  formed  into  two 
squares,  supported  by  his  cavalry,  but  the 
whole  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  delivered  from  behind  hillocks  and  other 
defences.  But  worse  even  than  defective 
generalship,  was  the  sunken  spirit  of  the  men. 
The  skirmishers  could  with  <]Ufficulty  be  kept 
to  their  posts,  and  when  a  daring  party  of  the 
enemy  descended  the  gorge,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  such  cover  as  they  could  find, 
crept  gradually  up  the  hill  on  which  the 
British  force  was  posted,  they  gave  way. 
Rewards,   of  an  amount  magnificent  in   the 

Sea  of  a  private  soldier,  were  offered  for 
e  capture  of  the  enemy's  flag,  but  in 
vain.  The  endeavour  to  lead  to  a  charge 
was  fruitless,  as  though  the  appeal  had  been 
made  to  men  of  wood.  Severn  officers  ad- 
yanced  to  the  front,  and  pelted  the  enemy 
with  stones,  the  men  looking  on.  The  enemy 
made  a  dash  at  the  British  guu,  and  the 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge  for  its  pro- 
tection, but  neither  the  command  nor  the 
example  of  their  officers  could  induce  them  to 
stir.  The  gun  was  captured,  the  artillerymen 
fighting  gallantly  in  defence  of  it,  though 
unsupported,  and  two  of  them  were  kill^. 
The  first  square  of  the  British  infantry  was 
now  in  flight.  The  second  kept  its  position, 
and  in  its  rear  the  flying  troops  were  with  some 
difficulty  rallied  by  their  officers.  The  re- 
appearance of  firmbess  was  not  without  effect 
upon  the  enemy's  party,  whose  ardour  was 
further  diminished  oy  a  casualty  which  had 
befallen  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  abandoning 


the  gun,  they  made  off  with  the  limber  and 
horses.  The  conflict  was  renewed,  and  for 
some  time  maintained;  but  a  second  attack 
from  the  enemy  similar  to  that  which  not  long 
before  had  caused  the  British  in£ftntry,  Euro- 
pean and  native  alike,  to  turn  in  disgraceful 
flight,  was  made  by  the  enemy  with  the  same 
result.  No  effort  could  recall  the  men  into 
action,  nor  even  prevail  on  them  to  retire  in 
order.  They  ran  in  the  most  outrageous  con- 
fusion, pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  destroyed 
them  in  vast  numbers.  The  gun,  for  which  on 
its  rescue  fresh  horses  and  Timber  were  pro- 
cured, was  overturned  and  lost ;  the  wounded 
were  for  the  most  part  left  on  the  field,  to  be 
hacked  and  hewed  by  the  weapons  of  their 
ferocious  enemy,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
render  disaster  complete  and  overwhelming. 
A  fire  opened  on  the  pursuers  by  part  of  the 
shah's  force  ;  a  charge  made  by  Lieutenant 
Hardyman,  with  a  fresh  troop  of  cavalry  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  one  of  the 
Affghan  chiefs,  who,  in  the  heat  of  pursuit, 
suddenly  halted  and  led  off  his  followers, 
fiiivoured  the  progress  of  the  flying :  but  for 
the  help  thus  afforded,  scarcely  one  of  those 
who  went  forth  to  capture  the  village  of 
Behmauroo  would  have  returned.  Lieutenant 
Walker,  while  charging  with  Lieutenant 
Hardyman,  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  horse- 
men whom  he  had  rallied,  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Colonel  Oliver,  Captain  Mackintosh, 
and  Lieutenant  Laing,  were  also  left  dead  on 
the  field.  The  three  companies  of -the  S7th 
native  infiintry  who  remained  with  Major 
Kershaw  do  not  seem  to  have  manifested  any 
portion  of  that  craven  spirit  which  unhappily 
pervaded  the  rest  of  the  British  force.  They 
were  hard  pressed  throughout  the  day,  and 
were  among  the  last  to  leave  the  hill.  One  com- 
pany returned  with  a  naick  and  two  privates 
only. 

A  result  so  fiktal,  and  withal  so  dishonour- 
able, as  that  which  befell  the  movement  of 
Brigadier  Shelton,  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  some  attempt  to  trace  its  causes  ;  and 
the  views  of  Lieutenant  Eyre  upon  this  sub- 
ject appear  to  be  countenanced  by  probability, 
as  well  as  by  the  agreement  of  competent 
judges.  He  says,  "No  less  than  six  great 
errors  must  present  themselves  even  to  the 
most  unpractised  military  eye,  each  of  which 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  defeat 
of  our  troops,  opposed  as  they  were  by  over- 
whelming numbers."  The  first  and  greatest 
of  these  mistakes,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  authority  quoted,  was  the  taking  out  a 
single  gun.  It  appears  that  a  general  order, 
issued  under  the  government  of  the  marquis 
of  Hastings,  forbade  less  than  two  guns  being 
taken  into  the  field,  under  any  circumstances 
or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  where  a  second 
was  available.  Brigadier  Shelton,  it  is  stated, 
had  intended  to  take  another  gun,  but  it  was 
disabled,  and  was  twice  specially  reported  as 
incapable  of  being  got  ready  for  use  before 
tw^ve  o'clock  on  the  disastrous  day  when  the 
2  o 
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Britisli,  eight  honn  before  mid-day,  moved  to 
defeat,  destruction,  and  diagrace.  The  siDgle 
gUQ  was  served  by  men  worthy  of  the  country 
whose  honour  they  maintained,  but  their  fire 
was  constantly  interrupted,  as,  after  a  time, 
the  vent  became  so  hot  that  it  was  impossible 
to  continue  it.  The  second  error  is  tne  very 
obvious  one  of  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  temporary  panic  produced  in  the  enemy, 
by  storming  the  village  before  they  bad  time 
to  recover  m>m  it.  "  Had,"  says  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  "a  storming  party  been  led  to  the 
attack,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  which 
would  have  nullified  the  advantage  they,"  the 
defenders,  "  possessed,  in  being  under  cover, 
the  place  must  inevitably  have  iallen  into  our 
hanas  ;  and  thus  would  the  principal  object  of 
the  sally  have  been  gained,  and  a  good  line  of 
retreat  secured  for  our  troops  in  case  of  neces- 
sity." The  third  error  enumerated  by  the 
writer  above  quoted,  was  the  neglect  of 
raising  defences  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  troops  on  the  hill ;  and  this  error  he 
pronounces  ''  so  manifest  as  to  be  quite  unac- 
countable." A  F^rty  of  sappers  nad  accom- 
panied the  force  for  yie  purpose  of  forming  a 
breastwork,  but  their  services  were  not  called 
into  requisition,  though  it  is  said  the  expe- 
diency of  resorting  to  them  was  specially 
pointed  out  at  the  time  when  the  enemy  were 
crowning  the  opposite  height  with  multitudi- 
nous numbers,  after  the  attack  on  the  village 
had  failed.  The  good  effects  of  raising  such 
a  defence  would  not  have  been  limited  to  the 
protection  of  the  men,  important  as  was  this 
object ;  it  would  have  enhanced  the  difficulties 
of  the  enemy  in  advancing,  and  have  given 
confidence,  not  only  to  those  within  the  work, 
but  also  to  those  beyond  it,  from  the  know- 
ledge that,  if  hard  pressed,  they  oould  fall 
back  upon  a  place  of  safety,  why  such  a 
precaution  was  neglected,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  explain.  The  fourth  error  adverted  to  by 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  was  the  extraordinary  step 
of  forming  the  infantry  into  squares.  The  value 
of  such  a  formation,  when  the  object  is  to 
resist  an  attack  by  horsemen,  is  well  under- 
stood. "All,"  says  Lieutenant  Eyre,  "have 
heard  of  the  British  squares  at  Waterloo, 
which  defied  the  repeated  desperate  onsets  ot 
Napoleon's  choicest  cavalry.  At  Behmauroo 
we  formed  squares  to  resist  the  distant  fire  of 
infiuitry,  thus  presenting  a  solid  mass  against 
the  aim  o^  perhaps,  the  beet  marksmen  in 
the  world,  the  said  squares  being  securely 
pNorched  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  narrow 
ridge,  up  which  no  oavaliy  could  charge  with 
efifoct."  It  thus  appears  that  the  men  were 
disposed  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  oppose 
cavalry,  there  being  no  chance  or  possibility 
of  any  cavalry  being  brought  against  them, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  to  admit  of  their  beiog  picked  off,  in 
the  largest  numbers,  by  the  species  of  force 
actually  engaged  against  them.  The  astonish- 
ment expreswd  by  the  critic  whose  views  are 
here  followed^  is  heightened,  as  well  it  might 


be,  by  the  reflection  that  the  officer  wlio  thus 
disposed  his  men,  had  enjoyed,  in  his  younger 
days,  "  the  benefit  of  Peninsular  ezperienos." 
The  disposition  of  the  cavalry  is  mentioned 
by  Lieutenant  Eyre  as  the  fifth  of  the  great 
errors  committed  ;  this  force,  instead  of  being 
in  the  place  where  they  might  have  been  uoefol 
in  protecting  the  line  of  communication  with 
cantonments,  and  further  have  been  able  to  ad- 
vance readily  to  any  point  where  their  servioee 
would  have  been  required,  being  hemmed  in  be- 
tween bodies  of  in&mtry,  and  "ezpoaedfor  seve- 
ral hours  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the  enemy's 
juzails,  on  ground  where,  even  under  the  most 
fiivourable  circumstances,  they  could  not  have 
acted  with  effect."  The  arrangement  eeent 
to  have  been  erroneous  from  the  beginnings 
and  at  the  disastrous  dose  of  the  day  the 
error  became  frightfully  apparent,  hone  and 
foot  being  mixed  up  together  in  a  way  which 
increased  the  confasion  and  rendered  it  irre- 
trievable— it  being  alike  impracticable,  ondar 
such  circumstances,  either  to  rally  the  men, 
or  to  withdraw  them  in  good  order.  The  sixth 
and  last  error  of  this  fiital  day,  was  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fight  when  nothing  oould  be 
gained  but  some  addition  of  loss  and  discredit 
to  the  vast  mass  of  both  previously  accumu- 
lated. Lieutenant  Eyre's  judgment  upon  this 
point  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
"Shortiy  after  our  regaining  posaearion  of 
the  gun,  one  of  the  brigadier's  stafl^  Captain 
Mackenzie,  feeling  convinced  that^  from  the 
temper  of  the  troops,  and  from  the  impoesi- 
bility  of  rectifying  the  false  position  in  which 
the  force  was  placed,  not  only  was  sQcoess 
beyond  hope,  but  that  defeat,  in  its  most 
disastrous  shape,  was  fast  approaching,  pro- 
posed to  the  brigadier  to  endeavour  to  effect 
a  retreat  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to  do 
so  with  comparative  unpnnity.  His  reply 
was,  <  Oh  no  I  we  will  hold  the  hill  some  time 
longer  1'  At  that  time,  even  if  the  slaughter 
of  the  soldiers,  the  loss  of  officers,  the  evident 
panic  in  our  ranks,  and  the  worse  than  false 
nature  of  our  position,  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  open  all  eyes  as  to  the  impossibility  even  of 
partial  success  (for  the  real  object  of  the 
expedition,  viz.  the  possession  of  the  village 
of  Behmauroo,  had  been,  as  it  were,  aban- 
doned from  the  very  first),  the  weakness  and 
exhaustion  of  both  men  and  hones,  who  were 
not  only  worn  out  by  bodily  fatigue,  but 
suffering  grievously  firom  extreme  thirsty  and 
the  debility  attendant  on  long  fitftine,  ought 
to  have  banished  all  idea  of  further  delaying 
a  movement  in  which  alone  lay  the  slightest 
chance  of  preserving  to  th«r  country  lives 
by  the  eventual  sacr^oe  of  which,  not  even 
the  only  solace  to  the  soldier  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune,  the  consciousness  of  unimpaired 
honour,  was  likely  to  be  gained."  The  simple 
facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be  these.  The 
troops  marched  out  to  capture  the  village 
of  Behmauroo,  and  the  object  might  have 
been  achieved ;  but  the  opportunity  was  suf- 
fered to  pass,  and  then  the  fight  was  oootinoed 
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with  no  prospect  but  that  of  retreat  before 
the  enemy  sooner  or  later,  in  good  or  in  bad 
order,  as  might  happen,  and  seemingly  without 
any  purpose  but  the  gratification  of  mere 
wilfulness.  Nothmg  apparently  oould  be  worse 
than  the  military  arrangements  of  the  day, 
excepting  it  were  the  temper  of  part  of  the 
troops  engaged.  The  deficiency  of  manhood 
in  the  latter  completed  the  disasters  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  blunders  of  the  former.  It 
is  beyond  doubt  that  the  troops  oould  fed  but 
little  confideDce  in  their  leader,  who,  amidst 
an  abundant  display  of  personal  courage, 
manifested  no  other  quality  of  a  good  general ; 
but  for  English  soldiers  to  turn  when  called 
upon  to  advance,  is  happily  so  rare  an  occur- 
reoce,  that  even  with  the  partially  extenuating 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  the  fiust  is 
calculated  to  inspire  as  much  of  astonishment 
as  of  disgust.  Instances  of  individual  heroism 
there  were,  but  with  reference  to  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  he  to  whom  his  coun- 
try's honour  is  dear  must  wish  it  were  possible 
that  all  recollection  of  it  could  be  obliterated. 
The  character  of  the  British  arms  in  Eabool 
was  now  low  indeed,  and  no  chance  of  safety 
for  either  civil  or  military  seemed  to  exist  but 
in  negotiation.  Sir  WUIiam  Macnaghten  had 
repeatedly  urged  the  military  authorities  to 
make  some  demonstration  worthy  of  their 
country,  and  when  they  had  yielded  a  reluc* 
tant  consent,  they  had  generally  thrown  on 
him  the  responsibility  of  the  experiment. 
They  appear  now  to  have  been  not  less  strenu- 
ous in  recommending  him  to  negotiate  than 
he  had  previously  been  in  urging  them  to 
fight.  The  Elaboiol  chiefs  also  manifesting  an 
inclination  for  an  exercise  of  diplomacy,  a 
series  of  negotiations  commenced,  SLd  was 
continued  through  many  days.  Any  high  de- 
gree of  precision  in  relating  the  particulars  of 
these  negotiations  being  unattainable,  it  would 
be  idle  to  enter  into  them  at  lenffth.  It  is 
said  that  the  proposals  of  the  AflPgbans  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
call  forth  an  unqualified  and  indignant  rejec- 
tion from  the  British  envoy.  Proposals  more 
moderate  and  reasonable  were  subsequently 
submitted  by  him,  and  received  by  the  chiefe 
with  apparently  a  sincere  desire  for  an  amica- 
ble arrangement,  the  only  exception  to  the 
seeming  prevalence  to  such  a  feeling  being 
furnished  by  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  a  son  of 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  The  conditions  were 
afterwards  modified  in  various  ways.  At  one 
time  Shah  Shoojah  was  to  descend  from  the 
throne ;  at  another  he  was  to  be  maintained 
on  condition  of  his  daughters  forming  matri- 
monial en^fagements  with  some  of  the  chiefs 
in  opposition  to  his  government,  and  of  his 
abandoning  some  oflfensive  manifestations  of 
pride  which  had  given  great  offence.  The  shah 
seems  to  have  vacillate  not  less  than  his  ene- 
mies ;  he  consented  to  retain  the  sovereignty 
on  the  conditions  specified,  and  afterwards 
withdrew  his  consent  thus  leaving  the  nego- 
taators  to  revert  to  the  original  terms.    It 


mattered  little,  however,  what  terms  were 
professedly  adopted,  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
chiefs  meant  to  observe  none,  but  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  which  might  offer 
to  counteract  the  British  authorities  by  trick 
and  fraud,  exercises  of  ingenuity  which,  in 
A%han  estimation,  mark  &e  highest  triumph 
of  human  intellect.  While  these  diplomatic 
proceedings  were  in  progress,  the  British 
troo^  were  suffering  great  privations,  and 
had  m  prospect  still  greater.  Various  plans 
were  suggested  for  their  retreat  without 
asking  the  aid  or  the  permission  of  the  Aff-* 
ghans,  but  all  were  beset  with  dangers  and 
difficulties  so  great  as  to  insure  their  rejec- 
tion. Under  Sie  terms  of  the  convention,  the 
British  were  entirely  to  evacuate  Affghanis- 
tan,  surrendering  the  fortresses  which  they 
still  held  therein  ;  and  their  march  was  to  be 
facilitated  bv  a  supply  of  beasts  of  burden,  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Afghans.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  provided ;  and  almost  every 
day  brought  some  new  experiment  on  the 
patience  of  the  British  envoy.  Affecting  dis- 
trust, or  perhaps  really  feeling  it  from  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  themselves  unworthy 
of  trusty  the  Affghan  chiefs  demanded  the 
delivery  of  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  the 
British  force.  This  was  conceded,  and  an 
officer  was  sent  to  select  such  as  might  appear  to 
be  the  most  desirable.  Hcetages  were  required 
and  given.  The  Affghans  demanded  that  Bri- 
gadier Shelton  should  be  one,  but,  as  Lieute- 
nant Eyre  states,  the  brigadier  "  having 
expressed  a  decided  objection  to  undertake  the 
duty,"  the  demand  was  not  insisted  on.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  diplomacy  of  this  unhappy 
period  that  the  British  name  met  with  its 
deepest  humiliation.  While  negotiations,  ever 
shifting  and  never  ending,  were  in  progress, 
the  oountrymen  of  Clive,  and  Lawrence,  and 
Coote,  and  Lake,  and  Wellesle^,  were  misera- 
bly throwing  away  that  mibtary  character 
which  those  great  men  lutd  raised,  and  which 
had  been  far  more  efficacious  in  raising  and 
maintaining  the  British  empire  in  the  East 
than  all  other  agencies  of  human  origin. 

The  English  in  India,  while  pursuing  a 
career  on  the  whole  of  unparallelea  brilliancy, 
had  yet  received  oocasiozial  checks ;  they  had 
sustained  reverses,  but  down  to  this  miserable 
epoch  they  had  met  them  like  men.  Now, 
the  spirit  which  had  borne  the  British  standard 
triumphant  through  so  many  fields  of  car- 
nage— ^which  had  so  often  planted  it  on  the 
summit  of  the  breach  choked  with  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  attempt  to  bear 
it  thither — the  spirit  displayed  by  the  officer 
who,  marching  to  the  rdief  of  IVichinopoly, 
enteored  it  in  triumph,  supported  by  two  of  his 
men,  because  unable  to  support  himself;  by 
the  disabled  and  suffering  man,  and  his  array 
of  sick  and  wounded,  whose  unexpected  ap- 
pearance at  Mulwagul  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  and  saved  a  British  force  from  de- 
struction ;  and  by  the  humble  sergeant  who, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  maintained,  against 
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an  oTerwhelming  force,  »  miaerable  fort  till 
it  ommbled  around  him  into  a  shapeless  heap 
of  rubbish — ^that  spirit  seemed  to  have  departed 
from  the  British  soldier  in  Kabool.  The  rich 
heritage  of  glory  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
predecessors  in  arms — the  fruit  of  toils  and 
struggles  innumerable  in  every  part  of  the 
world — was  forgotten  or  despised,  and  a  mean 
regard  for  personal  safety,  which  tended  to 
defeat  itself  usurped  the  place  of  the  noble 
and  unshrinking  endurance  which  had  so  long 
been  classed  among  the  prominent  characteris- 
tics of  his  countrymen. 

The  defence  of  Mahomed  Shereef 's  ibrt, 
which  seemed  destined  to  be  a  never-ending 
source  of  annoyance  and  discredit,  furnished 
occasion  for  a  display  of  pusillanimity  far  more 
disgraceful  than  the  blunders  which  preceded 
its  capture.  The  enemy  were  very  desirous  of 
regaining  possession,  and  resorted  to  various 
modes  of  attack  for  the  purpose.  In  imitation 
of  the  English,  they  attempted  to  blow  open 
the  gate  with  powder,  but  of  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  this  operation  they  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  ignorant ;  the  powder  exploded, 
but  the  gate  was  unharmed.  They  next  oom- 
menoed  mining  one  of  the  towers,  but  lieute- 
nant Sturt,  under  cover  of  the  night,  entered 
their  mine  and  blew  it  up.  The  garrison  were 
so  much  alarmed  by  these  attempts,  that  they 
were  not  deemed  trustworthy  ;  and  a  change 
was  consequently  made.  The  new  garrison 
consisted  of  one  company  of  the  Queen's  44 tb, 
under  Lieutenant  Gray,  and  one  company  of 
the  87th  Bengal  infantry,  under  Lieutenant 
Hawtrey.  In  order  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
mine,  it  had  been  neoessary  to  open  a  passage 
near  the  walls,  and  this  opening  was,  when 
the  work  was  performed,  secured  by  barricad- 
ing. Through  this  defence,  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  crept  up,  discharged  a  few 
shots,  and  Lieutenant  Gray  was  slightly 
wounded.  He  proceeded  to  cantonments  to 
get  his  wound  dress^,  and  the  men  of  the 
44th,  immediately  on  his  departure^  prepared 
for  flight  Lieutenant  Hawtrey  used  every 
possible  exertion  to  withhold  them,  but  in 
vain ;  they  precipitated  themselves  over  the 
walls,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  sepoys 
of  the  S7th,  who  previously  were  disposed  to 
stand  to  their  duty.  Two  of  the  latter  body, 
indeed,  were  left  dead  in  the  fort,  but  not  a 
man  of  the  44th.  The  enemy  of  course  took 
possession  of  the  fort.  The  bazaar  village  was 
garrisoned  by  a  party  of  the  44th,  who,  on  ob- 
serving the  flight  of  their  comrades  from  Ma- 
homed Shereef 's  fort,  were  about  to  follow  their 
example,  but  were  stopped  by  their  officers. 
After  this  manifestation,  a  guard  of  sepoys 
was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  bazaar, 
with  orders  to  prevent  the  departure  of  any 
Europeans  on  duty  there ;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  European  garrison  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  company  of  the  37th  native  infantry  put 
in  their  place.  "  This, "  says  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
'  being  the  weakest  point  of  our  defences, 
had  hitherto  been  protected  entirely  by  par- 


ties of  her  Kajesity'fl  44th,  which  post  of 
honour  they  were  now  considered  unworthy  to 
rotain." 

Days  passed  away,  the  British  in  eanica- 
ments  having  eontinnally  before  them  the 
prospect  of  starvation ;  a  result  averted  only 
py  temporary  supplies,  of  the  continnaoce  <rf 
which  no  reasom^le  confidence  could  be  enter- 
tained. In  homely  hot  expressive  phrase- 
ology, they  were  literally  supported  "from 
hand  to  mouth."  The  restraints  of  diaciplxDe 
graduiJly  pressed  more  and  more  lightly,  till 
at  last  they  were  scarcely  felt.  With  a  view 
to  the  approaching  necessity  for  retreat^  when 
the  magaaine  would  inevitably  become  a  prey 
to  the  enemy,  the  eeneral  had  ordered  some 
ammunition  to  be  distributed  to  certain  camp- 
followers;  and  commanding  officers  were  di- 
rected to  indent  for  new  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, in  exchange  for  such  as  were  old  or 
damaged.  But  litUe  attention  was  now  paid 
to  the  letter  of  orders,  and  it  is  stated,  that 
many  officers  in  command  of  compaoiea  rested 
content  with  sending  their  men  to  the  maga- 
zine, to  help  themselves  at  pleasure;  Uie 
stores,  in  the  absence  of  any  building  proper 
for  their  reception,  being  placed  under  the 
trees  of  an  orchard,  in  charge  of  a  small 
guard.  The  consequence  was,  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  plunder,  soldiers  and  camp-followere 
indiscriminately  rushing  to  the  spot^  and  each 
man  cariying  off  what  his  &ncy  suggested  as 
desirable  for  him  to  possess.  Some  officers 
exerted  themselves  to  check  the  tumult  and 
protect  the  property,  but  for  some  time  their 
authority  was  openly  defied.  The  semblance 
of  order  was  ultimately  restored,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  the  misappropriated  articles 
recovered ;  but  the  incident  afforded  a  lament- 
able indication  of  the  relaxation  of  those  ties 
which  withhold  a  body  of  soldiery  from  de- 
generating into  a  disorderly  mass  of  armed 
adventurers. 

The  negotiations  having  arrived  at  a  stage 
when,  if  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  sincere 
or  binding,  effect  might  be  given  to  the  stipu- 
lations agieed  upon,  the  British  troops  in  the 
Bala  Hissar  marched  out  to  join  their  brethren 
in  cantonments.  But  the  Afghan  chiefs  still 
held  back  from  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
to  which  they  had  bound  themselves.  The 
British  force  was  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
The  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the  forts 
which  commanded  the  cantonments,  and  the 
distress,  for  want  of  provisions  and  forage, 
which  prevailed,  was  extreme.  Further  to 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  force, 
the  winter  became  intensely  cold,  and  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  covered  the  ground. 

At  this  moment, — when  difficulties,  multi- 
&rious  and  seemingly  insurmountable,  sur- 
rounded the  British  force ;  with  fierce  enemies, 
or  pretended,  but  treacherous,  friends  without 
the  cantonments,  and  a  perishing  mass  within ; 
when  to  remain  or  to  fly  seemed  alike  fraught 
with  destruction;  when  the  troops  had  lost 
all  enei^gy,  and  when  no  conceivable  amount 
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of  energy  appeared  equal  to  tbe  oocasion ; 
when  the  access  of  hope  on  every  side  seemed 
barred, — a  proposal  was  suddenly  made  to  the 
British  envoy,  to  which,  nnhappily,  his  em- 
barrassments induced  him  to  lend  a  willing 
ear.  It  came  firom  Akbar  Khan,  and  was  to 
this  efiect:  that  Ameenoollah  Khan,  one  of 
the  most  influeutial  of  the  opposing  chiefs, 
and  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  hostile, 
should  be  seized,  and  become  prisoner ;  that 
Mahomed  Khan's  fort  and  the  Bala  Hissar 
should  be  re-occupied  by  the  British  troops,  who 
were  to  remain  in  the  country  some  months 
longer,  and  then  to  evacuate  it  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  Shah  Shoojah  to  retain  the  sove- 
reignty, but  Akbar  Khan  to  be  named  his 
vizier,  and,  in  addition  to  that  office,  to  receive 
pecuniary  reward  to  an  enormous  amount. 
In  one  respect^  the  proposal  went  further 
than  has  been  stated.  To  imprison  the  chief 
most  active  in  his  opposition  to  Shah  Shoojah, 
was,  in  A£^han  eyes,  but  little;  and  the  envoy 
was  assured  that,  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
head  of  his  enemy  should  be  laid  at  his  feet. 
The  answer  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  was 
such  as  became  the  representative  of  the 
government  with  whose  interests  he  was  in- 
trusted ;  he  intimated  that  it  was  neither  his 
custom  nor  that  of  his  country,  to  give  a  price 
for  blood. 

Looking  at  the  proposal  with  the  coolness 
which  time  and  distance,  and  the  absence  of 
anxiety  allow,  it  appears  too  monstrous  to 
pass,  even  with  a  novice  in  diplomacy ;  still 
less  could  it  be  expected  to  succeed  with  one 
so  experienced  in  the  whys  of  men,  and  so 
familiar  with  the  wiles  of  eastern  policv,  as 
was  Sir  William  Macnaghten.  It  came,  how- 
ever, at  a  moment  when  almost  any  change 
seemed  a  relief  from  the  harrowing  troubles 
which  had  pressed  so  overwhelmingly  on  his 
mind ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  also,  that, 
extravagant  as  were  the  suggestions  offered 
to  him,  the  history  of  the  East  affords  multi- 
tudinous instances  of  the  severance  of  ap- 
parent friends  and  the  union  of  avowed 
enemies  in  no  wise  more  strange  and  unac- 
countable than  those  which  were  involved  in 
this  overture.  But,  whatever  the  decree  of 
plausibility  which  the  proposal  may  bear  to 
different  minds,  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
eagerly,  as  it  seems,  embraced  it ;  excepting, 
however,  let  it  be  repeated,  that  part  whidi 
involved  the  in&my  and  guilt  of  assassination. 
His  consent  having  been  secured  to  the  outline 
of  the  plan,  it  was  suggested  that  a  conference, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  details,  should 
take  place  between  him  and  Akbar  Khan. 
The  place  selected  for  the  interview  was  the 
plain,  and  thither,  about  noon  on  the  28rd  of 
September,  Sir  William  Macnaghten  pro- 
ceeded, aeoompanied  by  Captains  Lawrence, 
Trevor,  and  Mackenzie.  He  had  re(]^ue8ted 
that  the  general  would  have  two  regiments 
and  two  guns  readv  for  secret  service  ;  and  the 
existence  of  a  feehng  that  the  experiment  he 
was  about  to  make  was  attended  with  danger, 


was  indicated  by  his  desiring  that  the  garrison 
might  be  kept  on  the  alert,  and  the  walls 
strongly  manned.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  much  regard  was  paid  to  his  wishes 
on  this  point ;  for,  on  leaving  the  canton- 
ments, he  expressed  disappointment  at  the 
paucity  of  men  on  the  ramparts  and  the  ap- 
parent weakness  of  the  garrison,  remarking 
to  his  companions,  with  not  less  of  justice 
than  of  bitterness,  that  it  was  "  of  a  piece 
with  the  military  arrangements  throughout 
the  siege." 

The  troops  required  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  agreement  were  not  in  readi- 
ness, and  a  letter  from  the  general,  remon- 
strating against  their  being  thus  employed, 
was  despatched  to  the  envoy  after  he  had 
taken  his  departure,  and  which  consequently 
he  never  received.  On  approaching  the  place 
of  meeting,  the  small  escort  which  had  accom- 
panied the  envoy  halted,  and  he  advanced 
with  the  three  officers  to  the  selected  spot, 
which  was  partially  screened  from  view  from 
the  cantonments  by  some  small  hillocks. 
Akbar  Khan  soon  afterwards  appeared,  with 
some  other  chiefs,  among  whom  was  the 
brother  of  the  man  proposed  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned.  A  carpet  was  spread,  and  the 
conference  began,  it  had  not  long  continued, 
when  a  number  of  men,  heavily  armed,  gra- 
dually drew  near,  and  seemed  to  be  forming 
a  circle  round  the  spot.  This  was  noticed  by 
Captain  Lawrence,  who  suggested  that,  as  the 
conference  was  of  a  secret  nature,  they  should 
be  ordered  to  a  distance.  Akbar  Khan 
answered,  that  it  was  of  no  importance,  for 
that  they  were  all  in  the  secret.  Immediately 
afterwards,  he  exclaimed,  "Seize!  seize  I 
and  the  envoy  and  his  three  companions  were 
immediately  pinioned  from  behind,  deprived 
of  their  swords,  and  carried  off  prisoners. 
Captain  Trevor  v^as  speedily  put  to  death,  and 
the  same  fate  befell  Sir  Wilham  Macnaghten, 
who,  it  is  reported  and  generally  believed, 
was  shot  by  Akbar  Khan  with  a  pistol,  one 
of  a  pair  just  before  presented  by  the  envoy 
to  the  ruthless  chief.  The  bodies  of  the  mur- 
dered men  were  exposed  to  the  indignities 
and  outrages  with  which  eastern  revenge  is 
wont  to  visit  the  remains  of  fallen  foes,  and 
were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  oitv 
in  barbaric  triumph.  The  hand  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Maonaehten  was  exhibited  in  savage 
derision  at  the  window  of  the  place  in  which 
the  two  surviving  prisoners  were  confined. 

It  vrill  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  events 
last  related  were  sufficient  to  rouse  the  British 
militaiy  authorities  from  the  torpor  which  had 
so  long  oppressed  them;  that  some  effort 
worthy  of  the  country  that  gave  them  birth, 
the  service  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the 
character  which  they  had  to  maintain,  would 
have  been  made  to  rescue  from  captivity,  if 
they  still  lived,  the  victims  of  Akbar  Khan's 
treachery,  or  to  inflict  just  retribution  if  that 
treachery  had  been  consummated  by  assassin- 
ation.   And  what  was  done  f    Let  the  quee- 
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tion  be  answered  hj  LientenaDt  Eyre,  an 
eye-witness.  His  testimony  is,  that  the  intelli- 
gence brought,  "instead  of  ronsing  onr  leaders 
to  instant  action,  seemed  to  psralyze  th^ir 
fitculties;  and  although  it  was  evident  that  oar 
envoy  had  been  basely  entrapped,  if  not  actu- 
ally murdered  before  our  very  gate,  and  though 
even  now  crowds  of  A%hanfl^  horse  and  foot» 
were  seen  passing  and  repassing  to  and  fro  in 
hostile  ari'ay  between  Mahomed's  fort  and  the 
place  of  meeting,  not  a  gun  was  opened  upon 
them ;  not  a  soldier  was  stirred  from  his  post ; 
no  sortie  was  apparently  even  thought  of; 
treachery  was  allowed  to  triumph  in  open  day : 
the  murder  of  a  British  envoy  was  perpetrated 
in  the  fiice  and  within  mueket-shot  of  a  British 
army;  and  not  only  was  no  e£Ebrt  made  to 
avenge  the  dastardly  deed,  but  the  body  was 
left  lying  on  the  plain,  to  be  mangled  and  in- 
sulted, and  finally  carried  off  to  Im  paraded  in 
the  public  market  by  a  rufBanly  mob  of 
fanatical  barbarians."  And  thus  low  was 
British  spirit  sunk,  and  thus  was  Britidi 
honour  tarnished,  and  thus  were  a  knot  of  ob- 
scure barbarians  suffered  to  revel  in  success- 
ful treachery,  and  defy  the  arms  of  thatpower 
before  whidi  the  choicest  troops  of  Europe 
had  given  way  I 

And  now  the  onward  proffress  of  humilia- 
tion was  rapid  and  fearful  indeed.  Insult  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  treachery,  in  the  transmission, 
from  the  chieftains  upon  whose  hands  the 
blood  of  Sir  William  Maonaghten  and  Captain 
Trevor  was  yet  fresh,  of  a  new  treaty  for  the 
acceptance  of  those  into  whose  hands  the 
management  of  the  interests  of  the  British 
government  misht  have  passed.  It  contained 
the  same  articles  as  the  previous  treaty,  with 
the  addition  of  three  others : — Ist^  That  the 
British  force  should  leave  behind  all  their 
guns  excepting  six;  2nd,  That  they  should 

give  up  all  their  treasure ;  and  8rd,  That  the 
ostages  already  held  by  the  Affghans  should 
be  exchanged  for  married  men,  with  their 
wives  and  families.  Some  demur  arose  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  this  treaty.  Major  Eldred 
Pottinger,  who  had  consented,  at  the  urgent 
recjuest  of  the  general,  to  act  as  political  agent, 
objected,  and  a  council  was  summoned  to  con- 
sider his  objections.  It  consisted  of  General 
Elphinstone,  Brigadiers  Shelton  and  Anquetil, 
Colonel  Chambers,  Captain  Bellew,*  and  Cap- 
tain Grant.  To  these  officers  Major  Pottinger 
opened  his  views,  avowing  his  conviction  that 
no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  treaty 
formed  with  theAffrhans,  and  that  to  bind 
the  government  of  India  by  engagements  to 
evacuate  the  country,  to  restore  Uie  deposed 
ameer,  and  to  pay  a  sum  amounting  to  four- 
teen lacs  of  rupees — ^for  this  formed  part  of  the 
arrangement — was  inconsistent  with  the  claims 
of  public  duty.  Entertaining  these  opinions, 
the  only  honourable  course,  in  his  judgment, 
was,  eiiher  to  hold  out  to  the  last  at  Kabool, 
or  to  endeavour  to  force  a  way  to  Jelalabad. 
Major  Pottinger  appears  to  have  found  no 
support  in  the  coancU.    One  and  all  declared 


that  neither  branch  of  the  altematiTes  mtg- 
gested  was  practicable,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  than  to  pro- 
long hostilities.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  bad 
they  been  ten  times  more  unreasonable,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  humiliating,  probably  tbe 
same  determination  would  have  been  adopted. 
Bills  were  given  for  the  vast  ransom  reqnired, 
under  the  pretence,  indeed,  of  affording  pro- 
tection, but  still  a  difficulty  remained.  Tlks 
hostages  demanded  oould  not  be  fiirairiied.  A 
circukr  was  addressed  to  the  married  oflSioen, 
offering  considerable  personal  advantages  to 
those  vrUling  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  wives 
and  fiunilies,  by  allowiug  them  to  be  dt^taimwl^ 
but  nearly  all  refused.  A  magniloquent  an- 
swer was  therefore  given  upon  this  pohat,  to 
the  effect  that  "  it  was  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  war  to  give  up  ladies  as  hostages^  and  that 
the  genenS  could  not*  consult  to  an  anange- 
ment  which  would  brand  him  with  perpetual 
disgrace  in  his  own  country."  It  waa  not 
stated  to  the  chie&  that,  unusual  and  diagraee- 
ful  as  was  the  surrender  required,  an  attempt 
to  obtain  the  means  of  making  it  had  been 
resorted  to  and  had  £sdled.  The  enemy  were 
not  inexorable — ^tfae  bills  on  the  government 
of  India  had  probably  softened  them — ^tbey 
agreed  to  receive  hostages  of  the  sterner  sex ; 
and  the  requisite  number  being  provided,  this 

Sound  of  difficulty  was  removed.  Captains 
rummond,  Walsh,  Warburton,  and  Webb, 
were  accepted,  and  proceeded  to  join  Captains 
Conolly  and  Airey,  who  were  akeady  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Affghans.  Captains  Lawrence 
and  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  seised  with  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn, as  was  also  Captain  Skinner,  who  was 
previouslv  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

The  side  and  wouoded  of  the  British  force, 
it  was  arranged,  should  not  accompany  their 
companions  on  the  approaching  manm  from 
KabooL  They  were  to  be  left  in  care  of  the 
chiefii,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  deagn  they 
were  conveyed  into  the  Bala  Hisaar.  The 
movement  of  the  rest  was  delayed  under  va- 
rious pretences  till  the  6th  of  January,  when, 
in  the  language  of  Lieutenant  Elyre,  "tibe 
&tal  monung  dawned  which  waa  to  witness 
the  departure  of  the  Kabool  force  fit>m  the 
cantonments  in  which  it  had  sustained  a  two 
months'  siege,  to  encounter  the  miseries  of  a 
winter  march  through  a  country  of  perhaps 
unjparalleled  difficult,  where  every  mountain 
defile,  if  obstinately  defended  by  a  determined 
enemy,  must  inevitably  prove  the  grave  of 
hundreds."  The  circumstances  under  whidi 
the  march  commenced  are  tiius  described  by 
the  same  author : — "  Drearv  indeed  waa  the 
scene  over  which,  with  drooping  spirits  and  dis- 
mal forebodings,  we  had  to  bend  our  unwilling 
steps.  Deep  snow  covered  every  inch  of  moun- 
tain and  plain  with  one  unspotted  sheet  of  das* 
zling  white,  and  so  intensely  bitter  was  the 
cold  as  to  penetrate  and  de^  the  defences  of 
the  wannest  clothing."     Sad  and  soffisriog^ 
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iBsaed  from  ihe  Britisb  oantonmeDta  the  min- 
gled masB  of  Europeans  and  AsiatioSy  of  com- 
batanta  and  non-combatants,  of  men  of  Tarious 
olimea,  creeds,  complexions,  and  habits ;  part 
of    them  peculiarly  nnfitted  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  a  rigorous  dimate^  which  bard- 
sbipa,  howeTor,  had  to  be  shared  by  them  in 
oommon  with  some  whose  sex  ordinarily  ex- 
empts them  from  participating  in  such  scenes, 
and  others  whose  tender  age  might  well  entitle 
them  to  the  like  privilege.    The  number  of 
the  fugitive  crowd  was  large ;  about  four  thon- 
■and  five  hundred  fighting  men,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  thousand  followers,  besides  women 
and  children.    The  advanoe  were  in  motion  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  that 
hour  till  the  evening  the  throng  continued  to 
pass  through  the  gates  of  the  cantonments, 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  hordes 
of  fimatical  Afghans,  "rending  the  air  with 
their  exulting  cries,  and  committing  every 
kind  of  atrocity."   Afire  of  jezails  was  opened 
on  the  retiring  troops,  and  Lieutenant  Hardy- 
man,  of  the  6th  light  cavalry,  with  about  fifty 
rank  and  file,  fell  victims  to  it.    The  canton- 
ments were  no  sooner  cleared  than  all  order 
was  lost ;  troops,  campfollowers,  aod  baggage, 
public  and  private,  became  interminguSl  in 
one  disorderly  mass,  and  oonfasion,  unifersal 
and  inextricable,  prevailed.     Thus  was  the 
march  commenced.      The  shadows  of  night 
overtook  ihe  fugitives  while   still  pursuing 
their  weary  course,  but   its   darkness   was 
relieved  by  the  blase  which  rose  above  the 
British  residency  and  other  buildings  which 
the  enemy  had  fired  upon  taking  possession  of 
the  cantonments.    Many  sepoys  and  oamp- 
foUowers,  unable  to  contend  longer  with  their 
misery,  lay  down  to  wait,  in  silent  despair,  the 
apf>roach  of  the  relief  from  earthly  sufferiug 
which  death,  at  no  distant  period,  must  bring ; 
and  of  those  who  struggled  forward,   some 
perished  before  the  morning  dawn.    The  pro- 
vision for  encampment  was  miserably  deficient ; 
here,  as  on  the  march,  all  was  disorder  and 
destitution.    Thousands  of  wretched  men  were 
unable  to  obtain  either  shelter,  fire,  or  food ; 
the  snow  was  their  only  bed,  and  to  many  it 
proved  the  bed  of  death. 

The  morrow  brought  no  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing; it  brought  only  the  agonv  of  conscious- 
ness, in  exchange  for  the  oblivion  of  slumber. 
The  march  was  resumed  in  a  different  order 
from  that  pursued  on  the  preoedinff  day,  "if 
that,"  says  Lieutenant  Eyre,  "  oouhl  be  called 
order  which  consisted  of  a  mingled  mob  of 
soldiers,  camp-followers,  and  baggage-cattle^ 
preserving  not  even  the  faintest  resemblance 
of  that  regularity  and  discipline  on  which 
depended  our  only  chance  of  escape  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  us."  One  of  the 
shah's  regiments  had  disappeared,  and  was 
believed  to  have  returned  to  Kabool.  The 
rest  of  the  force  proceeded,  numerous  small 
bodies  of  Affgbans,  horse  and  loot,  hanging  on 
its  flanks,  taSi  moving  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  it.    The  ohieifi^  in  whose  &vour  bills  to 


the  amount  of  more  than  fourteen  lacs  had 
been  drawn,  had  promised  in  return  an  escort; 
and  the  parties  which  thus  hovered  round  the 
British  force  were  at  first  supposed  to  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  it.  This  belief  was  after  a 
time  dispelled  by  their  taking  a  step  which 
not  even  by  the  most  liberal  construction 
could  be  regarded  as  forming  any  part  of  the 
duties  of  an  escort.  They  attacked  the  British 
rear-guard,  under  Brigadier  Anquetil,  com- 
posed of  her  Majesty's  44th,  the  mountain- 
train  guns,  and  a  squadron  of  irregular  horse. 
The  guns  were  captured,  but  gallantly  retaken 
by  Lieutenant  White  and  a  few  artillerymen, 
who,  however,  being  unsupported,  were  unable 
to  retain  what  they  had  so  honourably  won 
back.  The  44th  could  not  be  brought  up,  and 
the  guns  were  in  consequence  necessarily 
abandoned,  though  not  until  they  had  been 
spiked,  "amid  tiie  gleaming  sabres  of  the 
enemy."  Ten  more  guns  were  afterwards 
spiked  and  abandoned,  the  horses  attached  to 
them  being  unable  to  drag  their  burden  further 
through  the  snow. 

It  was  now  learned  that  Akbar  Khan  was 
in  the  vicinity ;  and  communications  were 
opened  with  him.  That  trustworthy  person- 
age declared  that  he  had  been  sent  to  escort 
the  British  force  to  Jelalabad,  and  that  the 
annoyance  which  they  had  su£Ebred  was  the 
result  of  their  having  marched  oontraiy  to  the 
wishes  of  the  A%han  ohiefe.  He  insisted, 
accordingly,  on  the  force  being  halted  at  Boot- 
hauk  till  the  following  morning,  and  moreover 
demanded  six  hostii^;es,  to  insure  its  not 
marching  beyond  Tazeen  till  news  should  be 
received  of  the  evacuation  of  Jelalabad  bv  Sir 
Robert  Sale,  for  which  an  order  had  been 
despatched,  in  oompUanoe  with  a  stipulation 
in  the  treaty.  The  required  halt  was  made, 
but  in  the  morning  the  Afghans  resumed 
their  attacks.  A  party  of  them  was  rapidly 
dispersed  by  Major  Thain,  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  44th,  who  on  this  occasion  showed 
no  lack  of  soldierly  spirit. 

And  now  the  fearfiol  pass  of  Boothauk  had 
to  be  traversed.  The  defile  is  about  five  miles 
long,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
and  precipitous  hills.  A  mountain  torrent 
dashes  through  it  with  such  impetuosity  that 
the  firost  had  produced  no  effect  upon  it  Myond 
the  edges,  where  ice  was  accumulated  in  slip- 
pery masses,  affording  to  the  wretched  animals 
which  were  still  retained  a  footing  neither 
easy  nor  safe.  This  stream  had  to  be  crossed 
twenty-eight  times.  The  defile  gradually  nar- 
rows towards  the  spot  where  the  force  was  to 
emerge  firom  it,  or  such  portion  at  least  as 
might  survive  the  dangerous  passage,  for  the 
heights  were  crowned  with  inmriated  Ghiljies, 
ready  to  deal  death  to  those  below.  '<The 
idea,"  says  Lieutenant  Eyre,  "of  threading 
the  stupendous  p«s  before  us,  in  the  face  of 
an  armed  tribe  of  bloodthirsty  barbarians,  with 
such  a  dense,  irregular  multitude,  was  fright- 
ful, and  the  spectacle  then  presented  by  that 
waviQg  tea  of  animated  beings,  the  minority  of 
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whom  a  few' fleeting  honrs  woald  iranaform 
into  a  line  of  lifeless  carcases,  to  goide  the 
future  traveller  on  his  way,  can  never  be  fur- 
gotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.*'  But  the 
concentrated  difficulties  and  perils  were  not  to 
be  avoided.  The  advance  entered  the  pass,  and 
a  hot  fire  was  commenced  on  them.  Several 
ladies  accompanied  the  advance,  but  no  feeling 
of  respect  for  the  character  or  the  timidity  of 
woman  operated  to  slacken  the  fire  from  above. 
These  helpless  and  unoffending  females  were 
compelled  to  make  their  way  through  the  pass 
with  hundreds  of  shots  flying  around  them. 
Happily  none  of  them  sustained  injury,  except- 
ing Lady  Sale,  who  received  a  ball  in  her  arm. 
Akbar  &han,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  pro- 
mised  protection,  and  several  of  his  adherents 
rode  forward  with  the  advance,  and  employed 
themselves  strenuously,  whether  sincerely  or 
not,  in  exhorting  the  occupants  of  the  heights 
to  desist  from  firing.  Their  admonitions  were 
unheeded;  the  balls  fell  thickly  among  the 
thronff  laboriously  struggling  onwards,  and 
fearful  was  the  slaughter.  To  maintain  order 
and  regularity  under  a  murderous  fire  which 
those  sustaining  it  have  no  power  to  return 
with  effect^  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  triumphs  of  discipline;  but  the  force 
exposed  to  this  severe  trial  in  the  pass  of  Boot- 
hauk  had  become  dreadfully  deteriorated  in 
moral  as  in  physical  strength;  and  it  will 
excite  no  surprise,  that,  among  men  who  for 
several  days  had  been  strangers  to  both  food 
and  repose,  and  who,  for  a  much  longer  period, 
had  been  gradually  losing  the  sense  of  duf 
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and  with  it  that  of  self-respect,  panic  should 
arise,  and  spread  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
Such  was  Uie  fact;  soldiers  and  followers 
rushed  on  indiscriminately,  impelled  by  the 
wildness  of  despair,  caring  for  nothing  but  the 
one  object  of  reaching  the  end  of  the  pass,  and 
perhaps  conscious  of  nothing  but  of  the  dauffers 
which  beset  them.  "Thousands,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Eyre,  **  seeking  reftige  in  flight,  hurried 
forward  to  the  front,  abandoning  baggage, 
arms,  ammunition,  women,  and  children,  re- 
gardless for  the  moment  of  everything  but 
their  own  lives."  Some  of  the  details  of  this 
most  disastrous  pas^«e  are  thus  given  by  the 
same  authority.  "1%e  rearguard,  consisting 
of  her  Majesty's  44th  and  the  64th  native 
infantry,  suffered  severely;  and  at  last^  findinc 
that  delay  was  only  destruction,  they  followed 
the  general  example,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  front.  Another  horse-artil- 
lery gun  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of  its 
artillerymen  slain.  Captain  Anderson's  eldest 
girl  and  Captain  Boyd's  youngest  boy  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Affghans.  It  is  supposed 
that  three  thousand  souls  perished  in  the  pass." 
Such  was  the  price  of  flight,  and  what  re- 
mained  to  those  who  survived  the  carnage  f 
Misery  even  exceeding  that  which  they  had 
previously  endured,  the  task  of  describing 
which  will  best  be  performed  by  again  quoting 
the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Eyre.  "On  the 
force  reaching  Khoord  Kabool,  snow  began  to 


fall,  and  continued  till  morning.  Oolj  Ibc 
small  tents  were  saved,  of  which  ooe  belocigcd 
to  the  general ;  two  were  devoted  to  the  ladiei 
and  children,  and  one  was  given  np  to  thft 
sick ;  but  an  immense  number  of  poor  wounded 
wretches  wandered  abont  the  camp,  destitcte 
of  shelter,  and  perished  during  tiie  night. 
Groans  of  misery  and  distress  anailed  the  eu 
from  all  quarters.  We  had  ascended  to  a  rtifl 
colder  climate  than  we  had  left  behind,  aad 
were  without  tentsj,  fuel,  or  food.**  To  this 
miserable  night  succeeded  a  morning  bringi]^ 
with  it  the  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  woe 
which  had  marked  so  many  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded.  Two  hours  before  the  time 
fixed  upon  for  marching,  a  laiige  portion  of 
the  troops,  and  nearly  aU  the  camp-foUowen^ 
moved  off  without  orders.  They  were  recalled, 
in  consequence  of  communications  from  Akbar 
Khan,  promising  supplies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strongly  urging  a  halt  till  he  oonld  make 
some  arrangements  for  carrying  into  effect  his 
benevolent  desire  of  escorting  his  British  friends 
in  safety.  This  halt,  like  almost  ereiy  other 
measure  which  had  been  taken  8in49e  the  out- 
break in  Kabool,  seems  to  have  been  most 
injudicious.  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says 
the  author  to  whose  brief  but  valuable  narra- 
tive reference  has  so  frequently  been  made, 
"  that  the  general  feeling  in  camp  was  adverse 
to  a  halt^  there  beinff  scarcely  even  a  native 
soldier  who  did  not  j^inly  peroeiw  that  our 
only  chance  of  escape  consisted  in  moving  on 
as  fast  as  possible.  This  additional  delay, 
therefore,  and  prolongation  of  their  sufferings 
in  the  snow,  of  wbi(m  one  more  march  wonld 
have  carried  them  clear,  made  a  veiy  nn&vonr- 
able  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  native 
soldiers,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  b^an 
very  generally  to  entertain  the  idea  of  desert- 
ing." 

The  halt,  however,  if  it  answered  no  other 
purpose,  afforded  opportunity  for  further  oom- 
munications  with  Akbar  Khan ;  and  one  tf  a 
most  extraordinary  nature  was  received  £om 
him.  It  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  ladies  vho 
accompanied  the  British  force,  with  their  Lns- 
bands  and  children,  should,  in  order  to  prs- 
serve  them  from  further  hardship  and  danger, 
be  placed  under  his  protection,  he  pledgng 
himself  to  escort  them  safely,  keeping  them 
one  day's  march  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Tiis 
was  a  startling  proposal ;  but  time  and  circum- 
stances  pressed,  and  the  general  gave  an 
unhesitating  consent.  There  oould  be  litde 
doubt  that  the  object  of  Akbar  Khan  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  married  men  and  their 
Similies  as  hostages,  a  point  previously  at- 
tempted to  be  carried,  but  defeated  by  the 
I'efusal  of  the  officers  interested.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  resistance  was  now  offered  on 
their  part;  and,  indeed,  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  those  most  dear  to  them  were  so 
imminent,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  they 
were  unavoidably  subjected  so  great,  as  to 
warrant,  in  some  degree,  the  belief  that  no 
change  qould  be  for  the  worse.    The  general 
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had  not  objected  to  the  former  demand  of  the 
enemy,  till  compelled  by  the  determination  of 
his  officers ;  it  need,  therefore,  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  he  should  yield  now,  when  the 
motives  for  yielding  were  so  much  more  urgent, 
nor  can  his  reasons  be  an  object  of  much  curi- 
osity. As,  however,  he  left  them  on  record, 
it  is  right  to  give  them  as  stated  by  himself. 
They  were  two:  a  desire,  natural  and  laudable, 
to  remove  the  ladies  and  children,  lafter  the 
horrors  they  had  already  witnessed,  from  the 
further  dangers  of  a  camp;  and  a  hope  that^ 
"  as  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  nego* 
tiations  the  sirdiEir  had  shown  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  have  the  married  people  as  hostages, 
this  mark  of  trust  might  elicit  a  corresponding 
feeling  in  him." 

Orders  were  g^iven  for  all  married  officers 
and  ladies  to  depart  immediately  with  a  body 
of  Affghan  horse  who  had  been  despatched  to 
conduct  them  to  the  asylum  in  which  they 
were  to  find  refuge.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  general  to  give  all  the  wounded  officers 
the  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages,  such  as  they  might  be,  of  Akbar 
Khan*s  protection.  As  this  desire  could 
have  been  suggested  by  no  other  feeling  than 
humanity,  it  is  proper  to  notice  it,  as  cor- 
roborating the  received  impression  of  the 
character  of  General  Elphinstone,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  fiulings  in  the  un- 
happy proceedings  at  Kabool,  is  universally 
represented  as  an  amiable  and  estimable  man. 
few  were  benefited  by  the  kind  intentions  of 
the  general,  for  the  A%han  guard  were  in 
such  haste  to  return  with  the  charge  which 
they  had  been  appointed  to  receive,  that  only 
two  of  the  wounded  officers  were  in  time  to 
join  them. 

The  women  who  had  shared  in  the  dangers 
and  horrors  of  the  march  to  Boothauk  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for  though 
Akbar  Khan  professed  a  different  character, 
that  of  an  enemy  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  can 
be  justly  regarded.  The  men  had  to  struggle 
on — ^the  food  and  fuel  so  liberally  promised 
by  the  ruffian  chief  came  not.  "Another 
night  of  starvation  and  cold  consigned  more 
victims  to  a  miserable  death."  Another 
morning  revealed  the  same  weakness — the 
same  su£fering — the  same  disruivtion  of  mili- 
tary ties  which  had  marked  preceding  ones, 
but  in  an  aggravated  degree.  The  men  who 
had  proudly  marched  from  the  Indus  to  tbe 
heart  of  Afghanistan,  had  occupied  its  fairest 
cities,  beaten  down  its  strongest  fortresses, 
and  given  law  from  its  capital,  were  now 
unable  to  defend  themselves  from  those  who 
thirsted  for  their  blood.  It  was  not  alone  that 
death  and  desertion  had  frightfully  thinned 
their  ranks — a  large  portion  of  those  who 
survived  and  remained  mithful  to  the  standard 
which  they  followed,  were  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  soldiers:  their  limbs 
scarcely  retained  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
them  along  their  despairing  way ;  and  that 
elasticity  of  spirit  which  sometimes  susUuns 


the  sinking  frame  against  the  attacks  of  phy- 
sical suffering,  was  unknown.  Such  is  the 
representation  of  Lieutenant  Eyre.  "The 
European  soldiers  were  now  almost  the  only 
efficient  men  left,  the  Hindostanees  having 
all  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  the 
frost  in  their  hands  and  feet ;  few  were  able 
even  to  hold  a  musket,  much  less  to  pull  a 
trigger;  in  ts^ci,  the  prolonged  delay  in  the 
snow  had  paralyzed  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers  of  the  strongest  men,  rendering  them 
incapable  of  any  useful  exertion.  Hope 
seemed  to  have  died  in  every  breast;  the 
wildness  of  terror  was  exhibited  un  every 
countenance." 

The  end  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  At 
a  narrow  gorge,  lying  between  the  precipitous 
spurs  of  two  hills,  the  advance  of  the  re- 
treating force  was  met  by  the  destructive  fire 
of  the  enemy  securely  perched  on  the  high 
ground.  The  straitened  pass  soon  became 
literally  choked  with  dead  and  dying;  and 
here  the  last  remains  of  the  native  in&ntry 
disappeared.  Many  fell ;  the  rest,  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  fled  for 
life.  Finally,  the  enemy  rushed  down  sword 
in  hand,  and  captured  the  public  treasure^ 
with  the  remnant  of  baggage  which  up  to 
this  point  had  been  preserved.  A  part  of  the 
advance  succeeded  in  getting  through ;  this 
halted  to  enable  the  main  and  rear  columns 
to  come  up  with  them.  A  straggler  from 
time  to  time  arrived,  bearing  heavy  news; 
another  and  another  appear^,  and  in  this 
manner  all  that  escaped  we  fuiy  of  the  enemy 
joined;  the  direful  truth  that^  with  these 
miserable  exceptions,  the  two  missing  columns 
had  been  cut  off  and  destroyed,  at  length 
becoming  apparent  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question.  The  British  force  now  consisted  of 
seventy  men  of  tbe  Queen's  44th  regiment,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  cavabry  troopers,  about  fifty 
horse  artillerymen,  with  one  twelve-pound 
howitzer.  Such  was  its  strength  as  to  com- 
batants, but  the  number  of  camp-followers 
was  still  large. 

Akbar  Khan  approached,  and  proposed  that 
the  remainder  of  the  British  force  should  be 
disarmed,  and  placed  under  his  protection. 
The  general  refused,  and  the  march  was 
resumed.  Its  course  lay  through  a  narrow 
defile,  in  which  the  troops  were  exposed  to 
the  harassing  and  destructive  fire  of  the 
enemy  as  b^ore.  The  energy  of  Brigadier 
Shelton  saved  the  force  from  total  destruction 
here,  and  it  reached  the  Tazeen  valley,  where 
negotiations  were  again  renewed  with  Akbar 
Elhan.  The  same  proposal  was  again  made  bv 
him,  and  again  it  was  rejected  by  the  British 
general,  .^ter  this  failure,  it  was  determined 
to  push  on  for  JngduUuk,  distant  twenty-two 
miles.  On  moving  off,  the  last  gun  was 
abandoned  ;  the  same  fate  befell  the  exhausted 
and  wounded.  The  march  commenced  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  it  was  hoped  that  JuffduUuk 
might  be  reached  under  cover  of  the  night,  but 
this  was  not  aooomplished.     It  was  not  till 
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dawn  of  day  that  the  adTBooe  axriTed  at 
Kntter-Snog,  a  place  ten  miles  ehort  of  tbat 
which  was  in  view ;  and  the  jonction  of  the 
rear  did  not  take  place  till  ei^t  o'clock.  The 
nareh  had  not  been  without  annojance  from 
the  enemy,  but  the  darkness  depriving  them 
of  the  opportunity  of  calling  into  operation 
their  skill  as  marksmen,  their  fire  was  com- 
paratiTely  harmless,  excepting  as  to  the  alazm 
which  it  excited.  In  this  way  it  greatly 
embarrsssed  the  moyement  of  the  retreating 
force ;  **  the  paniC'Stricken  csmp-foHowers 
now  resembled  a  herd  of  deer,  and  fluctuated 
backwards  and  forwards  a»  mane  at  every 
shot,  blockiDg  up  the  entire  road,  and  fiitally 
tetarding  the  progress  of  the  little  body  of 
soldiers  who,  under  Brigadier  Shdton,  brought 
up  the  rear/'  Of  the  exertions  of  this  officer 
throughout  the  last  and  filial  stage  of  the  pro- 
oeedioffs  of  the  Kabool  force,  all  nairatorB 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  and  admi- 
ration. If  he  had  fiuled  in  some  of  the  higher 
and  more  delicate  duties  of  command,  he  well 
supported  that  reputation  for  darine  courage 
and  indomitable  perseverance  which  has  never 
been  denied  him.  Jugdnlluk  was  reached  in 
the  afternoon,  but  no  repose  awaited  the 
hapless  fugitives.  A  fresh  mvitation  to  com- 
municate with  Akbar  Khan  was  answered  by 
the  despatch  of  Captain  Skinner,  but  the 
renewal  of  neffotiations  was  accompanied  by 
no  cessation  of  hostile  operations.  From  the 
hills  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  kept  up,  ex- 
cepting during  a  brief  interval,  when  Captain 
Bygrave,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  Europeans, 
pushed  up,  the  enemy  flying  before  them  in 
the  greatest  trepidation.  But  short  was  the 
period  of  relief  for  the  valiant  band  had  no 
sooner  returned  than  the  enemy  were  again  at 
their  post,  in  the  exercise  of  their  occupation 
of  slaughter.  The  result  of  Captain  Skinner's 
interview  with  Akbar  Khan  was  a  message 
from  that  chief  to  the  general,  requesting  his 
presence  at  a  conference,  and  demanding 
Brigadier  Shelton  and  Captain  Johnson  as 
hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jelalabad. 
Among  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  period, 
it  is  not  the  least  strange  that  this  invitation 
was  accepted.  Greneral  Elphinstone  made 
over  the  conunand  to  Brigadier  Anquetll,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  officers  whom  Akbar 
Khan  had  selected  for  captivity,  proceeded 
to  wait  upon  that  personage.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  great  show  of  civility ;  food  was 
placed  before  them,  and  this  substantial  indi- 
cation of  friendship  was  accompanied  in  pro- 
fusion by  the  lighter  and  more  aerial  refresh- 
ment of  gracious  promises.  In  the  morning 
a  conference  was  held,  at  which  the  three 
British  officers  and  all  the  influential  chiefe 
were  present.  It  seems  to  have  been  stormy, 
and  Akbar  Khan  played  the  part  of  a  mediator 
with  a  degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  only  to  be 
displayed  by  one  who,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  reason,  had  entered  into  an  apprenticeship 
of  hypocrisy.  Nothing  decisive  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  the  day  beginning  to  wane. 


I  to  retaiB. 


General  Elphinstone  1 
Bat  this  was  not  a  matter  wloeh 
himself ;  he  was  in  the  taSk,  and,  tkoagh  he 
might  straggle,  he  could  Int  best  the  air. 
The  expression  of  his  wish  to  witbdrnw,  and  of 
his  desire  to  be  fomisfaed  with  the  feqaisite 
escort^  after  sondiyrepetitionsi,  was  enliHeed  Irf 
representing  that  it  was  altogetiier  at  variance 
with  British  notions  of  honour  that  a  general 
should  be  separated  from  his  troops  in  the 
hour  of  danger;  but  Akbar  Khan  was  no 
child  of  diivadiy,  and  the  appeal  was  vnin. 

At  the  British  position,  the  retnni  of  the 
general  had  been  long  sad  aaxioiisly  looked 
for — it  were,  perhaps^  too  much  to  a^  ex- 
pected. Early  in  the  mcming,  M^er  Thsia 
and  Osptain  Skinner  had  rididen  oat  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp  of  Akbar  Khan,  to 
watch  for  the  approach  of  some  mfssengcn 
with  tidings  of  the  state  of  affiura,  when  thqr 
were  atta&ed,  and  Captain  Skinner  morislly 
wounded.  Throughout  the  day  hunger,  thirst, 
exhaustion,  and  the  galling  annojanee  of  the 
enemy's  unoeasing  fire,  oontinued  to  he  en- 
dured; and  as  night  drew  on,  it  became 
obrious  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  firom  a 
louffer  stay.  The  whole  body  aoooirdingly 
saUied  forth,  to  make  their  way  to  Jelalabad, 
in  the  best  manner  that  they  could.  The 
Ghiljies  were  not  at  first  aware  of  the  move- 
ment, but  they  soon  gained  inteUigenoe  of  it, 
and  marched  in  vast  nnmben  to  their  work  oi 
destruction.  Officers  and  men,  troops  and  fid- 
lowers^  fell  in  incredible  numbers,  and  the 
progress  of  the  retiring  party  was  a  movinv 
massacre.  Some  officers,  who  were  weu 
mounted,  rode  forward  with  the  few  remaiD* 
ing  cavalry ;  stnggling  parties  of  Europeans^ 
under  various  officers,  followed,  as  circom- 
stances  would  permit.  The  day  dawned ;  the 
remnant  of  the  infantry  af^roached  Gnnd^ 
muck,  and  now  their  numerical  weaknees  was 
obvious  to  the  enemy — ^they  could  master 
only  about  twenty  muskets.  An  attempt  to 
negotiate  was  made  by  one  of  the  officefs, 
but  it  ended  in  nothing,  and  the  unhappy 
party  had  no  resource  but  to  stand  on  their 
defenoe  without  a  hope  of  ultimate  suooess. 
This  ffloomy  task  they  executed  with  an  un- 
shrinking determination.  They  occupied  an 
eminence  opposite  to  another  held  by  the 
enemy ;  the  nre  of  the  latter  gradually  dimi- 
nisbed  their  numbers,  and  at  intervals  the 
work  of  extermination  was  aooelerated  by  a 
rush,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  devoted  party, 
by  whom,  notwithstandmg  the  utter  hopelesa- 
ness  of  their  situation,  the  assailants  were 
several  times  repelled.  The  struggle  lasted 
till  nearly  every  man  of  the  British  party  was 
woundecf,  when  a  final  onset  of  the  enemy 
completed  their  destruction.  Captain  Sonter, 
one  of  the  few  that  survived  tiie  slaugfater, 
but  severely  wounded,  had,  before  leaving 
Jugdulluk,  tied  round  his  waist  the  coloun  of 
the  regiment,  which  were  thus  preserved. 

It  has  been  stated  that  twelve  officen  and 
some  cavalry  rode  on  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
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troops,  and  it  remamg  to  record  their  fiite. 
Six  of  them  dropped  before  reaching  Fattee- 
ahMl ;  the  rest  arriyed  at  that  place  m  aafety, 
and  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
professions  of  friendship  and  sympathy.  Food 
was  offered  them,  of  which  they  naturally, 
bnt  unwisely,  stopped  to  partake.  The  inha- 
bitants in  the  mean  time  armed  themselyes, 
and  suddenly  rashiuff  on  the  men  whom  they 
bad  ensnared,  cut  down  two  of  them.  The 
remainder  mounted  and  rode  off.  The  enemy, 
however,  pursued,  and  all  the  fugitives 
perished  before  reaching  Jelalabad,  with  the 
exception  of  one.  Dr.  £ryden,  who  arrived 
there  but  to  report  the  destruction  of  all  his 
companions.  Such  was  the  &te  that  befell 
the  remnant  of  the  Kabool  force. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  spot 
where  the  solitary  man,  bearing  the  baleful 
tidings  of  its  annihilation,  arrivM,  and  where 
he  found  a  refuge.  Jelalabad  was  still  held 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Robert  Sale.  He 
had  been  required,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  concluded  by  the  British  autho- 
rities at  j&abool  with  the  Affghan  diiefs,  to 
evacuate  the  place  and  march  for  India.  The 
answer  was,  that  Akbar  Khan  was  known  to 
be  inciting  the  chiefii  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
false  their  followers,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting and  destroying  the  force  now  at  Jela- 
labad ;  and  that,  under  these  drcumstancee, 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  await  further  orders, 
which,  it  was  requested,  might  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  security  to  be  given  for  the  safe 
mardi  of  the  garrison  to  Peshawur.  Sir 
Bobert  Sale  had  no  superfluity  of  provisions, 
and  was  obliged  to  place  the  men  under  his 
command  on  half-rations ;  he  was  greatly  in 
want  of  ammunition,  and  as  to  treasure,  was 
almost  literally  without  a  rupee  ;  his  force  was 
barely  sufficient  to  perform,  with  very  great 
exertion,  the  duties  required  of  it ;  his  chance 
of  obtaining  relief  or  reinforcements  seemed 
extremely  slender,  and  he  had  reason  to 
expect,  that  after  they  had  disposed  of  the 
Kabool  force  the  Affghans  would  concentrate 
their  power  in  an  attack  upon  Jelalabad. 
But  he  had  a  spirit  which  saved  him  from 
yielding,  amid  all  these  discouragements,  and 
he  rescuved  not  wantonly  to  throw  away  the 
lives  of  tiiose  under  his  charge>,  nor  to  plaiDe  in 
jeopardy  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the 
pmtige  of  its  name. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  India  his 
situation  was  regarded  with  indifierence,  but 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  affording  succour 
were  great,  and  the  first  effort  ma&  for  the 
purpose  coded  in  fedlure.  Immediately  on  the 
government  becoming  advised  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances  at  Kabool,  a 
brigade,  consisting  of  four  regiments  of  native 
in&ntry,  had  been  assembleid  in  Peshawur, 
under  Colonel  Wyld.  That  officer,  with  his 
brigade  strengthened  (numerically  at  least)  by 
some  Seikh  battalions  and  the  artillery  attached 
to  them,  prepared  to  march  through  the 
Khyber  pass ;  but  the  Seikhs  shrunk  mm  the 


duty  at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  be 
commenced ;  camel-drivers  and  others  deserted 
in  vast  numbers,  a  series  of  disastrous  acci- 
dents involving  the  loss  of  much  baggage  and 
treasure  ocournd,  and  the  brigadier  was  com* 
polled  to  retreat.  The  fort  of  All  Musjid, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  it,  was 
at  this  time  abandoned  to  the  wild  tribes  in- 
habiting the  vicinity  of  the  pass. 

This  misfortune  occurred  in  January.  Early 
in  that  month  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of 
her  Majesty's  9th  foot  and  10th  light  cavalry, 
a  regiment  of  native  infantry,  and  a  detach* 
ment  from  another,  together  with  details  of 
artillery  and  irregular  cavalry,  crossed  the 
Sutlej  on  its  way  to  Peshawur.  glnbse- 
quenUy,  the  force  assembled  there  was 
strengUiened  by  the  despatch  of  her  Ma* 
lesty's  8rd  dragoons  ana  81st  foot^  the  Ist 
light  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  native  infontry, 
some  recnutsfor  her  M^esty's  18th,  and  some 
details  of  irregular  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  command  of  the  entire  force  was  destined 
for  Major-Greneral  Lumly,  but  the  state  of  his 
health  preventina  his  undertaking  the  duty, 
it  was  transferred  to  Major-General  Pollock. 
Such  were  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
government  of  Lord  AnckUuui^  the  P«riod  of 
whose  retirement  from  his  high  office  was 
approaching.  He  was  about  to  quit  India 
under  ciroumstances  widely  different  from 
those  which  a  few  months  before  had  been 
contemplated.  The  policy  which  had  been 
carried  out  at  great  expense  had  been  frus- 
trated, and  of  the  army  which  had  marched  to 
the  invasion  of  Affghanistan,  a  large  part  had 
been  destroyed,  while  the  portions  that  had 
escaped  this  fate  were  shut  up  in  isolated 
positions,  where  it  was  difficult  to  convey 
assistance. 

At  Kandahar  the  course  of  events  had.been 
more  prosperous  than  at  Kabool.  When  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  the  latter  place,  the 
same  apparent  calm  which  had  there  preceded 
it,  and  the  same  feeling  of  securii^,  prevailed 
at  Kandahar.  A  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Maclaren,  had  actually  commenced  its  return 
march  for  India,  and  its  progress  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Captain  Wood- 
bum.  On  the  arrival  of  a  demand  for  assist- 
ance from  Kabool,  this  brigade  was  ordered 
to  march  thither,  but,  after  sustaining  dread* 
fill  hardships,  was  compelled  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather  to  return  without  effecting  its 
object.  Akbar  Khan,  when  he  had  cleared 
his  hands  of  business  at  KabooL  approached 
Kandahar,  whidi  was  crowded  with  chiefo 
from  whom  danger  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  oecame  a  question  how  to 
avert  from  that  place  mischief  similar  to  that 
which  had  occurred  at  KabooL  Money  seems 
to  have  been  conridered  to  be  the  most  efficient 
instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  a  lac  of 
rupees  was  disbursed  to  the  chiefs,  to  induce 
them  to  resist  the  enemy.  The  money  was 
readily  taken,  and  when  no  more  was  pro- 
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eunble,  the  oliiefr  joined  AkUr  Kbea,  the 
Mune  step  being  taken  by  a  son  of  Shah 
Sboojah's,  nnmea  Sofiur  Jong.  The  enemy 
gradoally  approadied  Kjuidehv.  On  a  hvge 
body  taking  np  a  position  within  a  short  dis- 
tanoe  of  that  place,  General  Nott  determined 
to  attack  them,  and  on  the  12th  Januaiy 
moved  ont  for  the  purpose,  with  nearly  all  his 
disposable  force.  The  enemy  were  strongly 
ported,  with  a  morass  in  fronl^  and  the  fiie  of 
their  matchlockmen  was^  for  a  time,  wdl 
kept  np;  hot  they  broke  and  fled,  on  the 
dose  approach  of  the  British  force,  so  rapidlv, 
indeed,  as  to  escape  severe  loss.  The  attacJE, 
however,  and  the  soocess  which  attended  it, 
led  to  very  beneficial  resnlts:  it  gave  oon- 
fidenoe  to  one  party,  and  tended  to  dispirit 
the  other. 

A  pause  in  the  active  conrse  of  events 
affords  a  convenient  opportunity  for  vrithdraw- 
ing  attention  for  a  space  from  the  affiurs  of 
AnJB^anistan,  suspension  being  further  expe- 
dient from  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
office  of  goveraor-generaL  The  _poeition  of 
General  NoU  at  Kandahar,  of  Sir  Robert  Sale 
at  Jelalabad,  and  of  the  fbroe  under  General 
Pollock  in  Peshawur,  will  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  affiiirs  on  the  western  side  of 
British  India,  that  the  son  of  the  former  khan 
of  KeUt  had  been  reoogniaed  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  in  Sinde  and  Belooohistan  all  was 
quiet,  and  that  a  force  stationed  in  those 
countries  was  prepared  to  advance  under  Bri- 
gadier England  to  co-operate  with  General 
Nott  in  any  manner  that  might  seem  expe- 
dient. A  very  brief  notice  of  certain  events 
ootemporary  with  the  progress  of  the  Al^|ban 
war,  but  unconnected  with  it»  will  be  required, 
in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Earl  of 
Auckland's  administration. 

Of  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  tfie 
occupation  of  Kumool  by  a  British  force. 
This  territory,  lying  in  Southern  India,  was 
held  by  a  native  chieftain,  whose  conduct, 
both  as  regarding  his  neighbours  and  his  own 
subjects,  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  call  im- 
periously for  interference.  No  difficulty  vras 
experienced  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
capital,  but  the  nawab,  with  some  hundreds  of 
his  followers,  withdrew  from  the  place;  or 
rather,  the  former  was  carried  away  by  the 
latter,  and  detained  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the 
satisfiiction  of  arrears  of  pay.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dyce,  d4th  Madras  light  infantry, 
marched  with  a  force  against  them,  and,  after 
A  sharp  encounter,  succeeded  in  securing  the 


person  of  the  nawab,  as  well  as  seTeral  other 
prisoners^  and  much  property.  An  imrnfJM 
quantity  of  warlike  stores  was  found  at  Knr^ 
nool,  the  greater  part  being  concealed  in  ard 
about  the  zenana^  and  other  places  licUe 
likely  to  be  chosen  as  receptadee  for  each 
artides.  The  conduct  of  the  navrab  wm 
indeed  altogether  so  unaccountable,  that  his 
sanity  might  reasonably  be  questioned.  Bal, 
whatever  the  causes  which  led  to  his  extraor- 
dinary acts,  he  was  property  removed  £nm  the 
government  of  a  people  whom  he  oppressed 
beyond  even  the  ordinary  measure  of  oriental 
despotism,  and  his  territory  was  annexed  to 
the  British  dominions. 

Bundlecund,  always  distracted,  afforded  an- 
other call  for  British  intervention.  It  became 
necessary  to  move  a  force  against  a  fortified 
place  called  Cherong.  The  foroe^  which  was 
partly  regular  and  |Murtly  irr^ular,  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  W.  F.  Beataon.  The 
garrison  was  reputed  to  be  four  thousand 
strong ;  but,  after  two  days'  cannonading,  and 
a  severe  conffict  under  uie  walls,  they  with- 
drew, leaving  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the 
British. 

On  the  28th  of  Februaiy,  Lord  Hlen- 
borough,  who  had  been  appointed  to  aoccccd 
the  £ui  of  Auckland  in  the  government  cf 
India,  arrived  at  Galcntta,  and  on  the  12th  of 
March  following  tike  latter  nobleman  took  his 
departure.  For  obvious  reasons^  no  attempt 
can  be  made  towards  a  general  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Barl  of  Auckland,  in  Iht 
manner  pursued  with  regard  to  some  <d  his 
predecessors.  The  judgment  of  the  reader 
must  be  determined  altogether  b^  the  faeti 
recorded.  The  great  event  of  his  lordship's 
administration  was  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  to  what  extent  he  is  responmble  for 
this  is  uncertain.  The  impression  which  he 
left  in  India  appears  to  have  been  highly 
fovourable,  and  the  candid  among  those  who 
dissent  from  his  policy  will  unhesitatingly 
concede  to  him  the  poaseesion  of  many  qualities 
calculated  to  command  respect,  and  many  to 
conciliate  regard.  Tbough  the  larger  portioe 
of  the  period  of  his  administration  ' 


amid  the  turmoil  of  war,  he  found  opportnnitj 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  questions  connected 
with  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country 
which  he  governed ;  and  had  his  lot  been  oast 
in  calmer  timee^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  questions  would  have  oocuined  mu^ 
more  of  his  attention,  and  have  been  punned 
to  results  of  practical  utility. 
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Lord  Ellbnbobouoh  arrived  in  India  in  the 
midst  of  a  diflastrous  war,  and  the  first  event 
of  importance  occurring  after  his  arrival  par- 
took of  the  character  of  too  many  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  fort  and  citadel  of  Ghaznee, 
80  gallantly  won  by  the  British  arms,  retamed 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  town  had 
been  lost  at  an  earlier  period.  It  appears  that 
when  the  affitirs  of  Shah  Shooiah  and  his  ally 
began  to  go  wrong,  Colonel  Palmer,  the  officer 
commanding  at  Ohnznee,  applied  to  the  Bri- 
tilth  authorities  at  Xabool  for  sanction  to  cer- 
tain necessary  repairs  and  alterations  there, 
bat  foiled  to  obtain  it.  '*  The  infatuation  that 
appears  to  have  seized  the  chief  authorities 
there,"  says  an  officer  present  at  the  time  in 
Ghuznee,  "  not  only  hurried  them  on  to  ruin 
at  the  capital,  but  also  paralyzed  us  at  Ghuz- 
nee." It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  as 
some  extenuation  of  the  apparent  neglect, 
that  there  was  quite  enough  to  be  done  and 
thought  of  at  Kabool  to  occupy  all  the  energy 
and  all  the  reflections  of  those  who  held  com- 
mand there.  "At  the  eleventh  hour,"  con- 
tinues the  writer  above  quoted,  "  the  colonel 
took  the  responsibility  on  himself  ;"  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not 
assume  it  at  an  earlier  period,  for,  it  is  added, 
"most  invaluable  time  had  been  suffered  to 
pass  unimproved,  and  when  the  enemy  made 
their  appearance  under  our  walls,  they  found 
us  but  ill  prepared  for  a  si^e,  especially  when 
it  was  not  man  alone  we  had  to  combat  with, 
but  the  rigours  of  a  winter  as  intense  as  that 
of  Canada."  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  believed  to  be  faithful  to  the  British 
cause.  It  turned  out  that  this,  like  many 
similar  convictions,  was  a  delusion.  They 
intrigued  with  their  countrymen  outside,  and 
finally  provided  means  for  their  admittance, 
when  they  poured  in,  in  such  vast  numbers, 
that  the  garrison,  after  fighting  for  a  night 
and  a  dav,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
town  and  retire  to  the  citadel.  This  was 
maintained  until  the  Ist  of  March,  more  than 
ten  weeks  after  the  loss  of  the  town.  During 
this  interval  the  duty  was  most  oppressive, 
and  the  weather  frightfully  severe.  Snow 
would  often  fall  in  the  coarse  of  a  single  night 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  the  thermometer 
was  sometimes  fourteen  degrees  below  zero. 
Every  officer  and  man  in  the  place  was  on  dutv 
daring  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four ;  provi- 


sions were  scarce,  fuel  atiU  more  scarce.  The 
sepoys,  compelled  to  undergo  such  severity 
of  duty  in  a  dimate  to  which  they  were  un- 
accustomed, and  whose  rigours  they  were  un* 
fitted  to  sustain,  rapidly  l^came  diseased,  and 
the  hospital  was  soon  crowded.  The  supply 
of  water  at  last  fiuled,  a  result  aooelerated 
by  an  occurrence  which  might  otherwise  be 
regarded  as  of  favourable  aspect — ^the  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow,  on  which  the  garrison 
mainly  depended.  This  continuation  of  suf- 
fering enforced  the  surrender  of  the  place^  s 
step  which  Colonel  Palmer  had  been  autho* 
rized,  and  indeed  required,  to  take  by  the 
authorities  at  Kabool,  in  pursuance  of  the 
arrangements  into  which  they  had  entered 
with  the  Affghan  chiefs,  but  which  he  had 
avoided  as  long  as  practicable.  The  evacuation 
was  to  be  effected  on  terms  according  to  which 
the  garrison  were  to  march  out  of  the  dtadel 
within  six  days,  when  a  portion  of  the  city 
was  to  be  assigned  for  their  abode  till  they 
could  pursue  their  march  from  the  place, 
which  was  to  be  performed  with  their  colours^ 
baggage,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  ammunition, 
and  under  an  escort  for  protection.  To  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  agreement  the  chiefs 
solemnly  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  upon 
the  Koran ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March  the 
British  troops  quitted  the  citadel,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  town.  The  value  of 
an  Affghan  oath  was  soon  ascertained.  On 
the  day  after  the  evacuation  of  the  citadel 
by  the  British,  they  were  treacherously  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  and  during  three  days 
had  to  defend  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able  against  the  gtins  of  the  citadel, 
so  lately  at  their  own  dispoMl,  and  the  furious 
onsets  of  countless  numbers  of  fimatics  thirst- 
ing for  their  blood.  Overtures  for  a  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  came  at  intervals  from 
the  commander,  Shumsoodeen  Khan,  nephew 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  but  the  horrible  conditions 
tendered  for  the  acceptance  of  Colonel  Palmer 
were,  that  all  the  officers  should  surrender 
themselves  to  the  personal  care  of  Shumsoo- 
deen, abandoning  the  sepoys  to  the  fury  of 
the  murderous  hordes  who  surrounded  them. 
This  of  course  was  refused,  and  the  slaughter 
proceeded ;  officers  and  men  alike  fidling 
victims  to  it.  Certain  death,  sooner  or  later, 
seemed  to  await  every  indiindnal  of  the  garri- 
son, and  this  was  the  impression  of  the  sepoys. 
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wlio  at  leDcth,  without  tlie  knowledge  of  their 
officere,  held  a  consultation  among  themselvei^ 
and  firamed  a  plan  of  eecapine  to  Peahawur 
through  a  hole  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  town, 
which  they  forthwith  commenced  digging. 
When  their  determination  had  been  tucen, 
they  informed  their  officers  of  it,  expressing 
a  desire  that  they  wonid  go  with  them,  bnt 
intimatinff  that,  however  uiis  might  be,  the 
men  wonld  go.  Thus  Tirtually  deserted,  the 
of&cen  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  Shumsoodeen. 

The  attempt  of  the  sepoys  to  escape  proved 
a  miserable  fiulure.  A  heavy  snow  fell,  in 
which  they  became  bewildered  as  to  the  route 
to  be  pursued,  and  they  were  all  either  cut 
to  pieces  or  made  prisoners.  Had  they  got 
clear  of  the  Affghans  occupying  and  surround- 
ing the  city,  they  would  nave  had  but  little 
chance  of  safety.  They  appear  to  have  utterly 
mistaken  the  distance  to  Peshawur,  believing 
it  to  be  much  less  than  it  actually  was,  and  no 
reasoning  could  satisfy  them  of  their  error,  or 
of  the  utter  impiaoticability  of  their  reaching 
the  place.  The  officers  fared  little  better  than 
the  sepoys ;  their  lives  were  preserved,  but 
they  were  subjected  to  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  suffering  that  can  add  to  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  evils  of  imprisonment. 

Greatly  was  the  fidl  of  Gbuznee  to  be 
lamented,  and  much  its  probable  effects  on 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  on  the  British  troops, 
to  be  feared.  But  Jelalabad  still  happily  held 
out,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Bobert  Sale. 
The  difficulties  with  which  this  most  able  and 
most  heroic  officer  had  to  contend  have  been 
already  adverted  to,  but  now,  when  the  nar- 
rative has  advanced  to  the  period  when  a 
crisis  in  the  afiBurs  of  Jelalabad  was  impend- 
ing, it  may  be  proper  to  notice  them  some- 
what more  in  detail.  He  found  the  walls  in 
a  state  which,  in  his  own  language,  "  might 
have  justified  despair  as  to  the  possibility  of 
defending  them.  Not  only  was  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls  fiur  too  extensive  with 
reference  to  his  force,  but  their  tracing  was 
bad ;  there  was  no  parapet  except  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  this  not  more  than  two 
feet  high.  Earth  and  rubbish  had  aocumu- 
lated  about  the  ramparts  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  were  roads  in  various  directions 
across  and  over  them  into  the  country.  There 
was  a  space  of  four  hundred  yards  together  at 
no  point  of  which,  excepting  one,  the  garrison 
could  show  themselves ;  the  population  within 
was  disaffected,  and  without  the  place  was 
surrounded  by  ruined  forts,  walls,  mosques, 
tombsy  and  gardens,  from  which  a  fire  could 
be  opened  on  the  defenders  at  twenty  or  thirty 
yards'  distance.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  garrison  were  greatly  in  want 
of  provisions  and  ammunition ;  every  possible 
exertion  was  made  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  both  to  the  point  of  necessity,  and  to  pro- 
cure fresh  supplies,  while  the  apparently  hope- 
less task  of  placing  the  town  in  a  respectable 
state  of  defence  was  carried  on  with  a  vigour 


and  success  which  seemed  to  reoogoixe  diffi- 
culties only  to  defy  and  overcome  them.  Hie 
successful  sallies  by  which  Sir  Robert  Sale 
cleared  the  vicinity  of  vast  bodies  of  the 
enemy  have  been  narrated  in  their  proper 
place.  When  the  first  disastrous  news  from 
Kabool  reached  him,  he  hoped  that  Jelalabad 
might  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  retreating 
army  from  the  former  place.  That  hope  waa  met 
by  a  miserable  disappointment  in  the  intelfi- 
gence  that  the  Kabool  foroe  had  been  totalfy 
destroyed  in  the  Gbiljie  defiles.  While  thot 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  affording  sno- 
cour  to  others,  Sir  Bobert  Sale  was  disap- 
pointed of  that  which  he  expected  for  himsdf 
by  the  check  which  the  foroe  under  Brigadier 
Wyld  received.  His  position  was  now  most 
critical,  and  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
had  been  maintained  had  ceased  to  exist.  But 
he  determined  to  persevere.  "  I  might,**  he 
says,  "whilst  our  enemies  were  engaged  in 
plundering  the  foroe  from  Eabool,  have  at- 
tempted and  perhaps  effected,  though  with 
heavy  loss,  a  retreat  acroaB  Khyber,  bat  I 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  on  not  relinquishing 
my  grasp  on  the  chief  town  of  the  valley  <S 
Ningrahar,  and  the  key  of  eastern  Af^rfajuiis- 
tan,  so  long  as  I  had  reason  to  consider  that 
our  government  desired  to  retain  it."  The 
restoration,  or  rather  the  reconstruction  of  the 
works  was  now  completed.  The  labour  had 
been  great,  extending  to  the  removal  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  cover  for  the  enemy,  the  demo- 
lition of  forts  and  old  walls,  the  filling  up 
ravines,  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  and  sweep- 
ing away  of  gardens.  Such  vrere  the  opera- 
tions of  the  destructive  kind.  In  the  con- 
structive they  had  embraced  the  raising  the 
parapets  to  Uie  height  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
repairing  and  widening  the  ramparts^  extend- 
ing the  bastions,  retrenching  three  of  the 
gates,  covering  the  fourth  with  an  ontwork, 
and  excavatinff  a  ditch  ten  feet  in  depth  and 
twelve  in  widw  round  the  whole  of  the  waUs. 
"  The  place,"  observes  Sir  Bobert  Sale,  "  was 
thus  secure  against  the  attack  of  any  Astatic 
enemy  not  provided  with  siege-artillery.*'  The 
greater  part  of  their  defences,  however,  were 
overthrown  by  one  of  those  awful  visitations 
not  unusual  in  A%hanlBtan,  the  effects  of 
which  are  thus  described  by  Sir  Bobert  Sale : 
— "  It  pleased  Providence  on  the  19th  of  Fe- 
bruary to  remove  in  an  instant  this  ffroond  of 
confidfence.  A  tremendous  earthquuce  shook 
down  all  our  parapets,  built  up  with  so  much 
labour,  injured  several  of  our  bastions,  cast  to 
the  ground  all  our  guard-houses,  demolished 
a  third  of  the  town,  made  a  considerable  breach 
in  the  ramparts  of  a  curtain  in  the  Peshawur 
face,  and  reduced  the  Elabool  gate  to  a  shape- 
lees  mass  of  ruins.**  '*  Thus,  observes  Cap- 
tain Broadfoot,  the  garrison  engineer,  *'in 
one  moment  the  labours  of  three  months  were 
in  a  ffreat  measure  destroyed.  Dispiriting  as 
was  this  fearful  overthrow  of  the  product  of 
so  much  time  and  labour,  it  did  not  paralyse 
the  energies  of  either  officers  or  men.    No 
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timewM  loBt  in  lamentation  or  despairing 
^bewildennent ;  ''the  shocks  had  scaroely 
*  ceased  when  the  whole  garrison  was  told  off 
into  working  parties;  and  before  night  the 
breaches  were  scarped,  the  mbbish  below 
cleared  away,  and  the  ditches  before  them 
dug  ont,  while  the  great  one  on  the  Peshawnr 
side  was  surrounded  by  a  good  gabion  para- 
pet." It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  i^equate  im- 
pression of  the  labour  performed,  or  of  the 
noble  spirit  which  prevailed  among  those 
who  laboured,  without  quoting  at  an  in- 
convenient  length  from  official  reports.  One 
eztnct  respecting  the  general  result  must 
suffice.  ''From  the  foUowing  day  all  the 
troops  off  duty  were  continmJly  at  work, 
and  such  were  their  energy  and  persever- 
ance that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
parapets  were  entirely  restored,  the  Eabool 
gate  asain  serviceable,  the  bastions  either 
reetorea  or  the  curtain  filled  in  when  resto- 
ration was  practicable,  and  every  battery  re- 
established." So  eztraordinary  did  this  appear 
to  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  now  advanced  to  a 
spot  about  seven  miles  distant  firom  the  plaoe, 
that  he  could  find  only  one  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  unheatatingly  attributed  the 
unlooked  for  security  of  Jelalabad  to  English 
witchcraft.  The  enemy  soon  approached 
nearer, — ^Akbar  Khan  establishing  his  head- 
quarters about  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  a 
secondary  camp  about  a  mile  distant^ — invested 
the  plaoe,  ana  kept  up  a  vigorous  blockade. 
Various  skirmishes  from  time  to  time  took 
place,  and  the  spirit,  gallantry,  and  military 
skill  displayed  in  them  would  justify  a  minute 
detail  of  the  circumstances  of  each,  did  space 
permit.  They  must,  however,  be  passed  by 
with  this  general  notice,  saving  the  mention 
of  some  of  the  officers  who  respectively  led  the 
detachments  engaeed,  and  who  well  merited 
the  approbation  which  they  received  from  the 
illnstriousofficerunder  whom  they  served ;  they 
were,  Colonel  Dennie,  a  name  long  associated 
with  noble  deeds ;  Captain  Broadfoot,  garrison 
engineer,  who  was  severely  wounded  ;  Captain 
Fenwick,  of  the  Queen's  13th  light  infantry; 
Captain  Pattison,  of  the  same  regiment ;  Cap- 
tain Oldfield,  and  Lieutenant  Mayne,  of  Shah 
Shoojah's  cavalry.  These  successes,  as  Sir 
Robert  Sale  observed,  were  "crowned  by 
Providence  bv  the  issue  of  the  decisive  and 
brilliant  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  sirdar,  on 
the  7th  of  April."  Of  this  attack  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  somewhat  more  extended  no- 
tice. Three  columns  of  infantxy  were  formed, 
the  centre  consisting  of  the  larger  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Idth,  mustering  five  hundred  bayo- 
nets, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennie;  the 
left,  ol  the  chief  part  of  the  85  th  native  in  fan- 
try,  also  five  hundred  strong,  under  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Monteath ;  and  the  right,  of  one 
company  of  her  Majesty's  18th,  and  one  com- 
pany of  the  85th  native  infantry,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  sappers^  the  whole  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Captain   Havelook.    The  columns 


were  to  be  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  guns, 
and  by  the  small  cavalrv  force  at  Jelalabad. 
The  troops  issued  from  the  Kabool  and  Pesh- 
awur  gates  early  in  the  morning,  and  found 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to 
about  six  thousand,  formed  in  order  of  battle 
for  the  defence  of  their  camp,  their  right  rest- 
ing on  a  fort,  their  left  on  the  Elabool  river. 
Some  mined  works,  recently  repaired,  were 
filled  with  A%han  marksmen,  retudj  to  pour 
forth  a  fiitally  directed  fire.  The  attack  waa 
led  by  the  skirmishers  and  column  under  Cap- 
tain Havelook,  by  whom  the  extreme  left  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  line  was  pierced.  The  central 
column  directed  its  efforts  aoainst  a  square 
fort  upon  the  same  base,  which  was  obsti- 
nately defended.  And  here  a  calamity  oc- 
curred for  which  victory  scarcely  affords  com- 
pensation ;  Colonel  Dennie,  while  leading  his 
regiment  to  the  assault,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  shortly  afterwards  breathed  his  last.  The 
command  of  the  column  thus  devolved  upon 
Captain  Wilkinson,  of  the  same  regiment,  and 
the  conffict  proceeded.  The  rear  of  the  work 
having  been  with  some  difficulty  sained, 
orders  were  given  for  a  combined  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  Affghans  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  check  the  advance  by  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry,  by  throwing  forward 
heavy  bodies  of  horse  which  twice  threatened 
in  foroe  the  detachments  of  foot  under  Captain 
Havelook,  and  by  opening  guns  under  cover 
of  a  garden  wall,  served,  as  it  was  said,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  sirdv, 
but  m  vain.  The  artillery  advanced  at  a 
gallop,  and  directed  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
enemy's  centre,  whilst  two  of  the  columns  of 
infantry  penetrated  his  line  near  the  same 
point)  ana  the  third  forced  back  his  left  from 
its  support  on  the  river,  driving  into  it  some 
both  of  horse  and  foot.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  foe  was  dislodged  from  every  part  of  his 
position,  his  guns  captured,  his  camp  involved 
in  flames,  and  Akbar  Khan,  with  his  discom- 
fited army,  in  flill  retreat  towards  Lughman, 
This  defeat  in  open  field  by  the  troops  whom 
he  had  boasted  of  blockading  was  indeed,  as 
stated  by  Sir  Robert  Sale,  "complete  and 
signal."  On  the  16th  of  April,  nine  days 
after  this  memorable  affiiir,  the  force  under 
General  Pollock  reached  Jelalabad. 

Greneral  Pollock,  on  arriving  in  the  camp  at 
Peshawur,  had  found  the  four  infimtry  ragi- 
mentB  there  dispirited  by  their  receot  failure ; 
in  truth,  a  very  bad  spirit  prevailed  amongst 
them,  and,  forther,  the  ravaiges  of  an  epidemic 
disease  had  thrown  hundreds  of  men  into 
hospital.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
obviously  imprudent  to  attempt  to  advance, 
and  the  junction  of  her  Majesty's  9th  foot  did 
not,  in  the  general's  opinion,  change  the  state 
of  things  so  materially  as  to  warrant  bis  taking 
such  a  step.  Reinforcements  were  in  the  rear, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  await  their 
arrival.  It  was  contrived,  however,  to  open 
communications  with  Sir  Robert  Sale,  warning 
him  of  the  approach  of  relief,  and  representing 
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the  expediency  of  waiting  for  the  JQnction  of 
the  whole  force  destined  for  the  parpose  ;  but 
intimating,  that  in  case  of  extreme  emergency, 
an  attempt  to  advance  would  be  made  at  all 
hazards.  Ultimately,  it  was  resolved  not  to 
wait  for  the  infantry  regiment,  but  to  move 
forward  as  soon  as  the  cavalry  and  gnns 
arrived ;  but  farther  delay  became  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  arrangements  with  the 
Seikhs  who  were  to  co-operate  in  forcing  the 
passes.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  purchase 
the  aid  of  some  native  chiefs,  and  some  money 
had  been  paid,  but  it  seems  to  little  purpose. 
On  the  5tn  of  April,  General  Pollock  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  to  force 
the  pass.  The  task  was  accomplished,  not  in- 
deea,  without  difficulty,  but  with  complete 
success.  Two  columns  were  formed  to  storm 
the  heights,  while  a  third  advanced  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pass.  The  severer  duty  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  flanking  columns,  the  right  of 
which  was  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  iSylor, 
of  her  Majesty's  9th  foot,  and  Major  Ander- 
son, 64th  native  infimtry ;  the  left  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Moseley,  of  the  64th  native 
infantry,  and  Major  Huish,  of  the  26th  native 
infantry.  The  conduct  of  some  jesailchees, 
under  Captain  Ferris,  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  Genend  Pollock.  The  arrangements  for 
the  protection  of  the  baggage  were  so  com- 

{>lete  that  not  a  single  baggage-animal  was 
ost.  This  immunitymm  plunder  is  attributa- 
ble to  General  Mc  Caskill,  who  commanded  the 
rear-guard.  After  this  encounter.  General 
Pollock  experienced  little  opposition  until  he 
arrived  in  safety,  and  happily  in  due  time,  at 
Jelalabad. 

Kandahar  continued  to  be  maintained  by 
General  Nott,  who,  like  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
refused  to  recognize  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Kabool,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  the  order  ex- 
torted ftx>m  General  Elphinstone  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place.  On  the  7th  of  March  he 
moved  out  of  the  city,  with  the  larger  part  of 
his  force,  to  attack  the  enemy,  drove  them 
before  him  across  the  Tumack,  and  then  across 
the  Urgundab.  On  the  9th  he  was  able  to 
approach  sufficiently  near  to  open  his  guns  on 
them,  when  they  dispersed  in  every  direction 
and  in  comparative  safety.  General  Nott  being 
unprovided  with  cavaliy  adequate  to  the  task 
of  pursuit.  During  his  absence  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  the 
city,  and  succeeded  in  burning  one  of  the  gates, 
but  the^  were  repulsed,  with  great  loss  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  garrison,  Major 
Lane  of  the  2nd  regiment  of  Bengal  native 
infantry. 

Less  fortunate  was  an  attempt  to  relieve 
Kandahar  from  Sinde.  For  this  purpose 
Brigadier  England,  with  an  inconsiderable 
force,  advanced  through  the  Bolan  pass,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Quetta.  It  was  his  intention 
to  proceed  through  the  valley  of  Pisheen  to 
the  village  of  Hykulzie,  and  there  to  await  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  coming  up  through 
the  pass ;  but  on  reaching  the  entrance  of  a 


defile  leading  to  the  village,  he  vnezpededly 
found  Mahomed  Sadig,  an  inaui^ni  chief, 
strongly  posted  in  the  pass  and  on  the  oon- 
tignous  heights  to  oppose  his  progress.  The 
difficulty  of  acquiring  aoeurate  informataoB  hi 
a  country  like  that  in  which  the  British 
government  were  now  carrying  on  war,  the 
danger  of  relying  on  friendly  profeasioiw,  which 
in  the  East  are  bestowed  vrith  a  reckless  pro- 
vision proportioned  to  their  want  of  sinoen^, 
were  here  illustrated.  At  a  village  only  sx 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  the  British 
commander  and  his  officers  had  been  received 
by  the  chief  men  of  the  place  with  the  greatest 
show  of  cordiality ;  but,  though  minutely  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  their 
friendliness  did  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  to 
the  length  of  warning  General  Boglaad  of  the 
resistance  which  awaited  him.  When  the  first 
symptoms  of  opposition  appeared,  it  was 
believed  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was 
small,  and  four  light  companies,  supported  by 
a  small  reserve,  under  cover  of  four  guns^  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  hill.  The  strength  of 
the  enemy  was  concealed  behind  a  socoesnon 
of  breastworksi  with  a  ditch  and  abatis,  until 
the  British  advance  party  reached  the  crest  of 
his  exterior  defence,  when  a  vast  body  aprang 
into  view,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  con- 
test could  not  be  advantageously  maintained. 
The  four  companies  engaged  consequently  k^ 
back  on  the  supporting  column,  which  bad  to 
sustain  an  attack  from  the  enemy's  cavaliy, 
who,  on  the  retreat  of  the  assaulting  party, 
rushed  down  from  the  hills.  Their  efforts  to 
break  the  column  were,  however,  tinavailii]^, 
and  the  entire  British  force  moved  off  in  good 
order  and  without  loss  of  baggage.  Subse- 
quently, General  England  deemed  it  advisable 
to  fall  back  to  Quetta.  This  abortive  attempt 
was  attended  by  the  loss  of  ninety-eight  in«i, 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  kiUed  were 
two  British  officers.  Captain  W.  May,  of  her 
Majes^s  41st,  and  Major  Apthorp,  of  the 
20th  Bombay  native  infitntry.  The  action 
took  place  on  the  28th  March. 

On  the  preceding  day  Colonel  G.  P.  Wjrmer, 
commanding  a  foraging  party  despatched  from 
Kandahar,  dispersed  with  great  brilliancy  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  hung 
upon  him  and  threatened  the  security  of  his 
convoy. 

In  the  month  of  April  an  event  happeped 
which,  though  of  little  political  importanoe  in 
itself,  may  be  regarded  as  relieving  the  British 
government  firom  one  source  of  embarrassment 
in  dealing  with  the  affiurs  of  A%hanistan — 
Shah  Shoojah  was  murdered.  Had  his  lifo 
been  prolonged,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
exertions  to  maintain  him  on  his  throne  would 
have  been  persisted  in.  British  rulers,  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  were  heartily  weair  of  the 
connection  with  A%hanistan;  and  the  only 
questions  to  be  solved  were,  in  what  manner 
and  how  quickly  could  it  be  dissolved  I  In  a 
communication  from  the  governor-general  in 
council  to  the  oommander-in-ohief^  Sir  JMsper 
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Nioolla,  dftted  15th  March,  the  foUowinflr  ob- 
servations oocur : — **  The  oonimanders  of  the 
forces  ID  Upper  and  Lower  A%haDistaa  will, 
ID  all  the  operations  they  may  design,  bear 
in  mind  these  general  views  and  opinions  of 
the  government  of  India.  They  will  in  the 
first  instance  endeavour  to  relieve  all  the  gar- 
risons in  Affghanistan  which  are  now  snr- 
roimded  by  the  enemy.  The  relief  of  these 
garrisons  is  a  point  deeply  affscting  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  army,  and  deeply  interest- 
ing the  feelings  of  their  country  ;  but  to  make 
a  rash  attempt  to  effect  such  relief  in  any  case 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  would 
be  to  afford  no  real  aid  to  the  brave  men  who 
are  surrounded,  and  fruitlessly  to  sacrifice 
other  good  soldiers,  whose  preservation  is 
equally  dear  to  the  government  they  serve. 
To  e£fect  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Kabool,  is  an  ol^ect  likewise  deeply  interesting 
in  point  of  feeling  and  of  honour.  That  object 
can  probably  only  be  accomplish^  by  taking 
hostages  from  such  part  of  the  country  as 
niav  be  in  or  may  come  into  our  possession  ; 
and  with  reference  to  this  object,  and  to  that 
of  the  relief  of  Ghninee,  it  may  possibly 
become  a  question,  in  the  event  of  Major- 
General  Pollock  effecting  a  junction  with  Sir 
Robert  Sale,  whether  the  united  force  shall 
return  to  the  country  below  the  Khyber  pass, 
or  take  a  forward  position  near  Jelalabad,  or 
even  advance  to  Kabool.  We  are  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  re-occupation  of  Kabool,  the  scene  of 
our  great  disaster,  and  of  so  much  crime,  even 
for  a  week ;  of  the  means  which  it  might 
afford  of  recovering  the  prisoners ;  of  the  grati- 
fication which  it  would  give  to  the  army ;  and 
of  the  eflfect  which  it  would  have  upon  our  ene- 
mies. Our  withdrawal  might  then  be  made 
to  rest  upon  an  official  declaration  of  the 
grounds  on  which  we  retired,  as  solemn  as  that 
which  accompanied  our  advance,  and  we  should 
retire  as  a  conquering,  not  as  a  defeated  power ; 
but  we  cannot  sanction  the  occupation  of  an 
advanced  position  beyond  the  Khyber  pass  by 
Major-General  Pollock,  unless  that  general 
should  be  satisfied  that  he  can — without  de- 
pending upon  the  forbearance  of  the  tribes 
near  the  pass,  which,  obtained  only  by  pur- 
chase, must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  preca- 
rious, and  without  depending  upon  the  fidelity 
of  the  Seikh  chiefs,  or  upon  the  power  of  those 
chiefs  to  restrain  their  troops,  upon  neither 
of  which  can  any  reliance  be  safely  placed — 
feel  assured  that  he  can  by  his  own  strength 
overawe  and  overcome  all  who  dispute  the  pass, 
and  keep  up  at  all  times  his  communication 
with  Peshawur  and  the  Indus."  Similar  feel- 
ings appear  to  have  been  entertained  before  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor-general.  In  a 
letter  of  instruction  addressed  to  Sir  Jasper 
Kicolls  shortly  before  the  departure  of  Lord 
Auckland,  even  the  maintenance  of  Jelalabad 
IS  spoken  of  as  an  event  scarcely  to  be'  hoped 
for.  Intelligence,  then  recently  received,  is 
said  to  have  convinced  the  government  that, 


excepting  under  some  very  unforeseen  change, 
no  sufficient  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
an  attempt  to  retun  possession  of  Jelalabad — 
for  any  prolonged  period  during  the  present 
season.  "  The  fate,"  it  is  continued,  *'  of  the 
gallant  garrison  of  that  place  will  probably 
have  been  determined  before  the  intimation  of 
our  opinion  to  the  above  effect  can  reach 
Major-Greneral  Pollock.    But  we  would  re- 

Suest  your  excellency,  without  delay,  to  inform 
le  major-general  that  the  main  inducement 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  post  at  Jelalabad, — 
namely,  that  of  being  a  point  of  support  to  any 
ot  our  troops  escaping  from  Kabool, — ^having 
now,  it  must  be  feared,  unhappily  passed  awi^, 
it  is  the  object  of  the  government  that  he 
should,  unless  any  unforeseen  contingenoy 
should  give  a  decidedly  favourable  turn  to 
affiiirs,  confine  himself  to  measures  for  with- 
drawing the  Jelalabad  garrison  in  safety  to 
Peshawur,  and  there  for  the  present  holding 
together  all  the  troops  under  his  orders  in  a 
secure  position,  removed  from  collision  with 
the  Seikh  forces  or  subjects."  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  following  instruction,  among  others, 
was  transmitted  to  General  Pollock  by  the 
government  of  India,  Lord  Auckland  being 
still  at  ite  head:— "On  the  whole,  you  will 
understand  that  the  great  present  object  of 
your  proceedings  in  Peshawur  is,  beyond  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  the  force*at  Jelalabad,  that 
of  watching  events,  of  keeping  up  such  com- 
munications as  may  be  admissible  with  the 
several  parties  who  may  acquire  power  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Affghanistan,  of  commit- 
ting yourself  permanently  with  none  of  those 
parties,  but  also  of  declaring  positively  against 
none  of  them,  while  yon  are  collecting  the 
most  accurate  information  of  their  reUtive 
strength  and  purposes  for  report  to  the  ^ 
vernment,  and  pursuing  the  measures  which 
you  may  find  n  your  power  for  procuring  the 
safe  return  of  our  troops  and  people  detuned 
beyond  the  Khyber  pass."  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  substantial  difference  on  this  point 
between  the  views  of  the  retiring  governor- 
general  and  those  entertained  by  his  successor. 
General  Pollock,  who,  from  being  on  the  spot, 
as  well  as  from  his  military  knowledge  and 
habits,  could  best  appreciate  the  difficulties 
around  him,  appears,  even  previous  to  his  ad- 
vance through  the  Khyber  pass,  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  fatal 
consequences,  temporary  and  permanent,  which 
must  follow  the  sudden  abandonment  of  all 
hope  of  again  establishing  British  superiority 
in  Affghanistan.  "  If,"  he  observed,  "  I  were 
to  advance  with  the  intention  of  merely  with- 
drawing the  garrison  of  Jelalabad,  my  success 
in  advancing  must  chiefly  depend  on  concealing 
my  intentions ;  for  although  (if  I  succeed  in 
any  negotiation  to  open  the  pass)  every  pre- 
caution will  be  taken  by  me  to  secure  a  retreat^ 
I  must  expect  that  every  man  will  rise  to  mo- 
lest our  return,  as  they  would  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Afighan  rulers ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess I  sincerely  believe  that  our  return  here, 
2  P 
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iinkfls  I  bftTe  first  an  opportanlij  of  inflicting 
some  signal  pmuahment  on  the  enemy,  would 
have  a  very  bad  effect  both  hr  and  near." 

The  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  fidl  of 
Ghnsnee,  and  of  the  <£eck  received  by 
(General  England  in  attempting  to  advance  to 
Kandahar,  seems  to  have  added  to  the  de- 
sponding feelings  entertained  in  the  highest 
quarters^  and  orders  were  transmitted  to 
General  Nott  to  take  immediate  means  lor 
drawing  off  the  garrison  of  Kelat-i-Ghiljie,  to 
evacnate  Slandahar,  and  to  take  np  a  position 
at  Qoetta.  "  Hie  object  of  the  above-directed 
measnzes,"  it  was  added,  "  is  to  withdraw  all 
our  forces  to  Sokkor,  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  the  season  and  other  circumstances 
may  permit  yon  to  take  np  a  new  position 
there."  Subsequently,  the  govemor-geoeial 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  by  Sir 
Robert  Sale  before  Jebdabad,  and  of  the  easy 
retreat  of  Greneral  England  to  Quetta,  but 
nmtber  of  these  events  seems  in  his  mind 
to  have  excited  any  sanguine  hope.  In  a 
despatch  to  the  secret  committee,  dated 
Benares^  22nd  April,  after  adverting  to  these 
transactionR,  the  governor-general  continues  : 
"  These  several  events,  idthough  they  improve 
our  prospects  to  some  extent,  have  in  no 
respect  altered  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it 
is  expedient  to  withdraw  the  troops  under 
Hajor-General  Pollock  and  those  under  Majoi> 
General  Nott,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period,  into  positions  wherein  they  may  have 
certain  and  easy  communication  with  India. 
That  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  general  view 
of  our  military,  political,  and  financial  situa- 
tion, and  is  not  liable  to  be  lightly  changed." 
Three  days  before  the  date  of  the  despatch 
last  quoted,  the  govemor-genersl,  being  then 
aware  that  General  Pollock  had  enterod  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  concluding  that  he  bad 
effected  a  junction  with  Sir  Robert  Sale,  thus 
wrote  to  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  in  reference  to 
a  previous  request  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  would  issue  instructions  which  might  be 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  (jeneial  Pollock : 
— '*  The  object  of  the  instructions  which  will 
thus  be  given  to  those  officers  is,  to  bring  their 
respective  corps  into  easy  and  certain  com- 
munication with  India.  What  ulterior  desti- 
nation may  be  given  to  those  corps  when  that 
of  Major  Genenl  Nott,  having  drawn  off  the 
garrison  of  Kelat-i-Ghiljie,  shall  be  concen- 
trated ultimately  in  the  vicinity  of  Sukkur, 
and  that  of  Major-Greneral  Pollock,  having 
drawn  off  the  garrison  of  Jelalabad,  shall  be 
again  on  this  side  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  Ib  a 
matter  for  the  most  serious  consideration." 
After  expressing  a  wish  to  confer  with  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  subject,  and  ad- 
verting to  the  possibility  of  selecting  a  new 
line  of  operations,  if  aggressive  measures 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  his  lordship  adds 
the  following  remark,  clearly  showing  the 
tendency  of  his  own  judgment : — "It  will, 
however,  likewise  be  for  consideration,  whether 
our  troops,  having  been  redeemed  from  the 


state  of  peril  in  which  they  have  been  plaesd 
in  Affghanistan,  and  it  may  still  be  hoped  nst 
without  the  infliction  of  some  severe  blew 
upon  the  Afghan  army,  it  would  be  jnslifiabie 
again  to  push  them  forward  for  no  other  object 
thsn  that  of  revenging  our  losses  and  of  re- 
establishing in  all  its  original  brilliancyonr  mili- 
tary character."  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  hesitated  w 
give  the  required  instructioDS,  and  thos  wrote 
in  answer  to  the  demand  for  their  issue.  **  I 
have  not  ventured  to  give  any  instmetions  to 
Major-General  Pollock.  The  filth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  psiagraphs  of  your  orders 
of  the  15th  March  must  now  guide  him.  It 
is  for  him  alone  to  decide  between  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  forward  movement,  either  up4m 
Kabool  or  Gundamuck  (or  its  vicinity),  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  force  to  Peshawar. 
The  general  is  a  clear-headed  offioer,  and 
you  lukve  loaded  his  advance  with  heavy 
cautions." 

So  anxioys,  however,  was  the  governor- 
general  that  instructions  of  the  proposed  tenor 
should  be  conveyed  to  Greneral  Pollo^,  and  m 
opposed  was  he  at  that  time,  not  merely  to  sn 
advance,  but  to  maintaining  the  poeitions  yet 
held  by  the  British  in  Affghanistan,  that,'oB 
being  apprised  of  the  hesitation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  took  upon  himself  the  taik 
of  making  to  General  Pollock  acommunicatioa 
of  the  nature  which  he  had  suggested.  It  ii 
thus  conveyed,  in  a  letter  from  the  aeaetaiy 
to  government  vrith  the  govemor-genersl:— 
*'  l%e  aspect  of  affairs  in  Upper  AfiJ^haniBlsa 
appears  to  be  such,  according  to  the  lait 
advices  received  by  the  governor-general,  thst 
his  lordship  cannot  but  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  your  having  been  led,  by  the  afaseoet 
of  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  ancy 
in  the  field,  by  the  divisions  amongst  the 
A%han  chiefSi,  and  by  the  natural  desire  yos 
must,  in  common  with  every  true  sok&er, 
hsve  of  displaying  again  the  British  flag  is 
triumph  upon  the  scene  of  our  late  diaaslei^ 
to  advance  upon  and  occupy  the  city  of 
Kabool.  If  that  event  should  have  oocurrei 
you  will  understand  that  it  will  in  no  respecC 
vary  the  view  which  the  govemoi^-geneni 
previoudy  took  of  the  policy  now  to  be  par^ 
sued.  The  governor-general  will  adhere  to 
the  opinion,  tiiat  the  only  safe  course  is  tkat 
of  withdrawing  the  army  under  your  com- 
mand, at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  iate 
positions  within  the  Khyber  Pass,  whefe  it 
may  possess  ea^  and  certain  communieatica 
witii  India."  A  further  oommunlcaticm  wsi^ 
at  the  same  time^,  made  to  Mijor  Ontraia, 
with  a  view  to  the  movements  of  the  Britieh 
forces  in  Lower  A%hanistan.  For  rsaaoos 
which  do  not  i4>pear.  Sir  Jasper  NiooUs,  on 
the  29th  April,  did  forward  instructiona  of  the 
character  required  by  the  govemor-seneraL 
They  directed  General  PoUock  to  "withdraw 
every  British  soldier  from  Jehdabad  to  Pesfaa- 
wur;"  to  ''destroy  the  fort  and  any  ixadeas 
guns ;"  but,  it  was  added,  "  as  there  need  be 
no  haste  in  the  retreat,  when  corameDced, 
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yon  are  requested  not  to  leare  any  trophies." 
These  orders  were  qualified  by  reference  to 
three  circumstances,  as  authorizing,  not  any 
wide  departure  from  them,  but  delay  in  obey- 
ing them.  They  are  thus  enumerated : — 
*'  First,  that  you  may  have  brought  a  negotia- 
tion for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  lately  con- 
fined at  Buddeeabad  to  such  a  point,  that  you 
might  risk  its  happy  accomplishment  by  with- 
drawing. Second,  that  you  may  have  detached 
a  lightly  equipped  force  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
them.  Third,  that  the  enemy  at  Eitbool  may 
be  moving  a  force  to  attack  you.  In  this 
improbable  case,  should  any  respectable  num- 
ber of  troops  have  descended  into  the  plain 
below  JugduUuk  with  that  intent,  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  inflict  such  a  blow  upon 
them  as  to  make  them  loog  remember  your 
parting  efibrt"  The  exceptions  under  the 
first  and  second  head  were  limited  by  the 
following  observations.  "I  do  not  recom- 
mend delay  in  the  first  case,  unless  the  pri- 
soners are  actually  on  their  way  to  your  camp, 
as  no  &ith  can  be  placed  in  Afl^han  promises. 
The  second  would  of  oourse  require  that  you 
should  await  the  return  of  the  detachment. 
I  allude  entirelv  to  the  officers  and  ladies  now 
or  lately  at  Buddeeabad  or  its  vicinity.  Those 
at  Kabool  cannot,  I  think,  be  saved  by  any 
treaty  or  agreement  made  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances at  Jelalabad."  In  ignorance  of 
the  issue  of  these  instructions,  the  governor- 
general,  on  the  4th  May,  caused  a  further 
communication  to  be  made  to  General  Pollock, 
ODforcing  the  views  previously  propounded, 
representing  that  they  had  derived  additional 
strength  from  the  victorv  of  Sir  Robert  Sale 
and  the  death  of  Shah  Shoojah,  and  avowing 
an  expectation  that  the  general  had  already 
decided  upon  withdrawing  his  troops  within 
the  Khyber  Pass.  "The  first  object  of  the 
governor-general*s  anxiety,"  it  was  observed, 
**  has  ever  been  to  withdraw  with  honour  into 
positions  of  security  the  several  corps  of  the 
army  which  he  found  scattered  and  surrounded 
in  Affghanistan.  That  object,"  it  was  added, 
''may  now  be  accomplished,  as  respects  the 
army  under  your  command." 

The  quotations  that  have  been  made  from 
the  despatches  of  the  government  of  India 
show  an  nccordance  between  the  views  of 
Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  EUenborough,  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to 
Afighanistan ;  and  they  equally  show  that 
those  views  tended  to  an  evacnation  of  the 
country  with  the  greatest  possible  celerity. 
It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  the  judgment  of 
some  at  least  of  the  military  authorities  was 
not  in  favour  of  this  policy.  That  Sir  Jasper 
NicoUs  hesitated  to  give  cmlers  for  carrying  it 
into  efiect,  and  yielded  at  last,  perhaps,  rather 
from  a  feeling  of  deference  to  the  governor- 
general  than  from  any  change  in  his  own 
opinion  ;  while  General  Pollock,  **  a  good  and 
clear-headed  officer,"  as  he  was  well  character- 
ized by  the.  comn  a  ider-in-chief,  was  anxious 
that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  assert  the 


honour  of  the  British  name^  and  disperse  the 
clouds  which  had  been  permitted  to  enshroud 
it  This  feeling  was  shared  by  General  Nott. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  doubt  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  to  **  redeem  the  credit 
of  the  Britiui  arms  in  A^hanistan,"  he  re* 
monstrated  strongly  against  the  indulgence  of 
any  craven  feeling.  Adverting  to  the  noble 
retention  of  Jelalabad  by  Sir  Robert  Sale,  to 
the  reinforcements  advanced  for  its  support, 
and  to  the  unfevonrable  offset  which  the  aban« 
donment  of  Kandahar  must  have  upon  tiie 
means  in  progress  for  the  relief  of  the  former 
place,  he  said,  "  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
never  had  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the 
course  I  ought  to  pursue,  so  long  as  discre- 
tionary power  was  left  me ;  and  all  my  ar- 
rangements have  consequently  been  made 
wiw  a  view  to  the  present  maintenance  and 
future  extension,  should  such  prove  desirable, 
of  our  power  in  this  country."  After  dwelling 
on  the  importance  of  standing  fast,  both  at 
Kandahar  and  Jelalabad,  he  says,  "  If  govern- 
ment intend  to  recover,  even  temporarily,  and 
for  the  security  of  our  national  honour,  their 
lost  position  in  this  country,  even  if  doubtful 
of  the  policy  that  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 
to  pursue,  I  earnestly  hope  that  before  any 
immediate  retrograde  step  is  made  in  either 
direction,  our  whole  position  in  A%hanistaa 
will  be  attentively  viewed;  and  that  the 
offset  which  a  hasty  retirement  would  cer- 
tainly and  instantly  have  upon  the  whole  of 
Belooohistan,  and  even  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Indus,  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  the  present  time,  the  impression  of  our 
military  strength  among  the  people  of  this 
country,  though  weakened  by  the  occurrences 
at  Elabool,  is  not  destroyed ;  but  if  we  now 
retire,  and  it  should  again  become  necessary 
to  advance,  we  shall  labour  under  many  dis- 
advantages, the  most  serious  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  a  distrust  of  their  strength 
among  our  soldiers,  which  any  admission  of 
weakness  is  so  well  calculated  to  insure ;  and 
in  what  other  light  could  a  withdrawal  from 
Jelalabad  or  Kandahar  be  viewed!"  In  a 
subsequent  letter  General  Nott  says,  "Per- 
haps it  is  not  within  my  province  to  observe 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an  unnecessaiy 
alarm  has  been  created  regarding  the  position 
of  our  troops  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  enemy  we  have  to 
contend  with.  This  enemy  cannot  face  our 
troops  in  the  field  with  any  chance  of  success^ 
however  superior  they  may  be  in  numbers, 
provided  those  precautions  are  strictly  ob- 
served which  war  between  a  small  body  of 
disciplined  soldiers  and  a  vast  crowd  of  un- 
trained, unorganized,  and  half-civilized  people 
constantly  renders  necessary.  True,  the 
British  troops  suffered  a  dreadful  disaster  at 
Kabool ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to 

rint  out  why  this  happened,  however  evident 
may  conceive  the  reasons,  and  the  lonff 
train  of  political  and  military  events  which  led 
to  the  nd  catastrophe." 
2  p  2 
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It  tbuB  appears  that  the  military  com- 
maDders  in  AffghaDistao,  certainly  the  beet 
jndgeB,  were  far  more  aanc^ine  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  successfnl  advance,  than  was 
either  Lord  Auckland  or  Lord  EUenborongb. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  the  latter  nobleman, 
addressing  General  Pollock,  declared  his  yiews 
as  to  the  immediate  retirement  of  the  British 
troops  to  be  unaltered.  On  the  6th,  writing 
to  Sir  Jasper  NicoUs,  he  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  orders  for  such  retirement,  issued 
by  the  commander-in-chief.  On  the  14th  his 
views,  however,  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
change.  Again  addressing  Sir  Jasper  NicoUs, 
his  lordship  seemed  dispceed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  retention,  for  a  time,  of  the  positions  held 
by  the  British  commanders.  The  change  is 
apparently  to  be  ascribed  to  a  communication 
of  the  opinion  of  General  Pollock,  and  of  that 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls. 
Those  opinions  were  to  the  effect,  that  neither 
the  army  at  JebUabad  nor  that  at  Kandahar 
could  properly  commence  their  return  march 
till  the  autumn.  The  language  of  his  lordship, 
however,  is  that  of  toleration,  rather  than  of 
approval  "The  advance  of  the  season,"  he 
observes,  "  which  really  renders  the  retirement 
of  Major-general  Pollock,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  measure  of  some  hasard  to  the  health 
of  his  troops — the  improved  facilities  which 
the  major-general  finds  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  provisions—but  more  than  all,  the  influence 
which  those  now  about  him,  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate the  army  by  some  siffnal  blow  against  the 
Affghans,  and  to  effect  we  restoration  of  the 
prisoners  to  liberty  by  negotiation  supported 
by  force,  must  necessarily  have  upon  his  mind 
---all  these  things  induce  me  to  apprehend  that 
it  will  hardly  be  until  October  that  the  major- 
general  will  commence  his  homeward  march. 
Tour  excellency  is  of  opinion  that  Major- 
General  Nott  cannot  safely  commence  his 
march  to  the  plains  before  the  same  time.  It 
will,  therefore,  probably  not  be  until  the  end 
of  November  that  the  army  of  Major-Greneral 
Pollock,  nor  until  the  end  of  December  that 
the  army  under  Major-General  Nott,  will  be 
established  within  the  British  territory."  In 
this  letter  it  is  also  announced  to  be  the  inten* 
tion  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  assemble  an 
army  of  reserve,  in  a  position  from  which  it 
mieht  advance  to  the  support  of  either  General 
Pollock  or  General  Nott,  a  step  represented 
as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
Affghans  as  to  the  design  of  the  British 
government  to  withdraw  its  armies  from  the 
country  ;  "even,"  it  is  added,  "were  there  no 
other  object."  The  other  object  contemplated 
is  explained  to  be  that  of  overawing  the  states 
of  India — a  very  important  one  at  a  period 
when  the  influence  of  the  British  name  had 
suffered  serious  diminution.  In  the  Punjab 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  British 
territories  there  were  suifioient  causes  for 
alarm  to  warrant  such  a  measure,  without 
reference  to  any  endeavour  to  retrace  the 
march    to  Eabool.      Indeed,  such  a  march 


seems  to  have  been  as  remote  as  ever  firom  tli* 
contemplation  of  the  governor-general ;  and  in 
a  letter  addressed,  on  the  25th  of  May,  to  Mr. 
Clerk,  resident  at  Lahore^  the  opinion  formerlj 
expressed,  as  to  the  maintenance  by  General 
Pollock  of  an  advanced  position  beyond  the 
Khyber  Pass,  is  again  emphatically  bronght 
forward.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  » 
communication  was  made  to  the  general,  to 
prevent  his  misinterpreting  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  to  retire,  so  as  to  give  the 
qualified  permission  to  remain  a  vrider  range 
tiian  was  intended.  The  supposed  necessity 
for  this  caution  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with 
the  previous  assent  of  the  governor-general  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  positions  till 
October. 

A  further  communication  made  to  Gieneral 
Pollock  on  behalf  of  the  govemor-geDeral, 
bearing  date  the  1st  of  June,  is  oouohed 
almost  in  terms  of  reproach.  After  express- 
ing extreme  regret  that  the  want  of  carriage 
should  have  rendered  the  army  unable  to 
move,  it  thus  continues  :  "  The  retirement  of 
your  army  immediately  after  the  ▼ictoty 
mined  by  Sir  Robei-t  Sale,  the  fordng  of  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  the  relief  of  JdalsOiad, 
would  have  had  the  appearance  of  a  militaiy 
operation  successfully  accomplished  and  ereii 
triumphantly  achieved.  Its  retirement^  after 
six  months  of  inaction,  before  a  following 
army  of  A%hans,  will  have  an  appearance  S 
a  different  and  less  advantageous  charmeter. 
It  would  be  desirable,  undoubtedly,  that^  be- 
fore finally  quitting  Afghanistan,  yon  shionld 
have  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  mow  at  ths 
enen^ ;  and  since  circumstances  seem  to 
compel  yon  to  remain  there  till  October,  the 
goyemor-general  earnestly  hopes  that  yon  may 
be  enabled  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  poeitios 
in  which  you  may  strike  such  a  blow  efiee- 
tually." 

To  multiply  quotations  from  official  pnpen^ 
and  references  to  such  documents,  may  b» 
tedious,  but  in  this  case  it  is  neceeaary,  is 
order  that  it  may  be  distinctly  apnarent  U 
whom  the  merit  or  the  blame  of  tne  coaiie 
ultimately  taken  is  due.  On  the  6th  of  June 
the  governor-general  caused  a  further  com- 
munication to  be  made  to  General  Pollock, 
intended,  like  a  former  one,  to  guard  has 
against  misconceiving  his  orders.  In  one  of 
his  letters.  General  Pollock  had  adverted  to 
the  proposed  transfer  of  JeUUabad  to  tke 
Seikhs,  and  expressed  a  beUef  that  he  shoaU 
receive  a  communication  on  the  subject  from 
the  resident  at  Lahore.  The  object  of  the 
governor-general's  explanatory  intimation  was 
to  warn  General  Pollock  that  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  defer  his  departure  from  Jelalabsd 
till  it  should  be  decided  whether  the  place 
should  or  should  not  be  given  up  to  the  Seikhs, 
in  case  that  decision  should  be  protracted. 
Here  again,  as  it  was  undentood  and  sd- 
mitted  wat  the  British  force  was  not  to  more 
till  October,  there  seems  to  have  been  Htlle 
necessity  for  the  extreme  anxiety  displayed 
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to   guard   against  misapprehension    on    the 
point. 

Hie  state  of  affikirs  in  Lower  Affghanistan 
now  claims  attention.  General  England,  on 
retiring  to  Qaetta,  after  the  repulse  which  he 
experienced  in  attempting  to  advance,  com- 
menced fortifying  the  lines  and  town  of  that 
name  ;  but  General  Nott  requiring  him  again 
to  advance  through  the  Kojuck  Pass,  and  un- 
dertaking to  despatch  a  strong  force  to  meet 
him,  the  general,  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
joined  bj  his  expected  reinforcements,  re- 
sumed the  march  so  unfortunately  interrupted 
at  Hykulzie.  Near  that  place  he  again  found 
the  enemy  posted  in  a  strong  position ;  but  on 
being  attacked  they  rapidly  dispermd,  and 
General  Eng^md  and  his  force  arrived  at 
Kandahar  with  little  further  interruption. 

In  May,  C^neral  Nott,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  despatched  a  large  force,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wymer,  to  bring  off  the  garri< 
■on  of  KheUt-i-Ghiljie.  On  the  20tb  of  May 
that  place  was  attacxed  by  a  body  of  Ghiljies, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  two  thousand.  It 
was  gallantly  defended  by  Captain  J.  Halsell 
Graigie  ;  and  the  enemy,  after  an  hour's  hard 
fighting,  were  beaten  back  with  severe  loss. 
€hi  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  advantage 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  of  the  reduced 
strenffth  of  the  force  at  ]^ndahar,  cansed  by 
the  ^taohment  of  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Wymer,  to  occupy  some  hills  near  the  city  of 
Kandahar,  believing  that  the  force  left  after 
marohinff  the  detachment  was  not  sufficient  to 
admit  of  holding  the  city  and  at  the  same 
time  making  an  attack  in  the  field.  But  they 
were  mistaken.  General  Nott  moved  out  with 
portions  of  her  Majesty's  41st  regiment,  the 
42nd  and  48rd  Bengal  native  infkntry,  the 
Bombay  light  battalion,  the  25th  Bombay 
oatiye  infantry,  the  Poonah  and  the  shah's 
1st  cavalry,  with  a  detail  of  horse  artillery, 
and  twelve  guns.  The  enemy  were  in  great 
strength,  mustering  about  eight  thousand  in 
position,  and  two  thousand  more  engaged  in 
guarding  the  pass  and  roads  leading  to  their 
camp.  The  troops  under  General  Nott 
amounted  only  to  about  a  thousand  infiintry, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  something 
more  than  a  hundred  artiUeiymen ;  but  the 
great  disparity  of  numerical  strength  availed 
nothing — the  positions  of  the  enemy  were 
rapidly  carried  tn  the  most  gallant  style,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour. 

Colonel  Wymer  having  performed  the  duty 
of  destroying  the  works  at  KheUt-i-Ghi)jie, 
escorted  the  ffuns  and  ammunition  in  safety  to 
Kandahar.  One  part  of  the  governor-general's 
orders  was  thus  fulfilled,  much  against  the  in- 
clination of  the  officer  holding  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Lower  A^hanistan.  General  Nott 
had  intended  to  throw  supplies  into  the  place, 
to  make  xu  effort  to  recover  the  garrison  of 
Ghuznee  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
make  a  diversion  in  aid  of  General  Pollock. 
All  these  measures  were  delayed,  and  part  of  [ 
them  entirely  defeated  by  Uie  instructions  re- 


I  ceived  from  the  governor-general,  whose  only 
object,  as  he  avowed,  was  to  effect  the  sate 
return  to  India  of  the  British  troops  in  Aff- 
ghanistan. He  had  acquiesced  in  their  tem- 
porary stay  at  the  positions  which  they  occupied, 
but  this  was  all,  and  the  concession  was  obvi- 
ously made  with  reluctance.  There  cAi  be  no 
danger  of  misrepresenting  his  lordship's  views, 
for  his  efforts  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken 
were  unceasing.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  caused 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  General  Pollock, 
with  reference  to  a  movement  contemplated  by 
that  officer.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  that 
the  means  of  making  the  intended  movement 
existed,  and  credit  was  taken  for  suggesting 
it.  But  the  general  was  cautioned  not  to 
mistake  the  ffovemor-general's  views,  in  which 
he  was  agam  emphatically  informed,  ''no 
chanffe"  had  "from  the  first  taken  place." 
On  £e  same  day  (so  anxious  was  his  lordship 
not  to  be  misunderstood),  General  Nott  also 
was  addressed  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  him 
against  being  misled  by  the  activity  of  Gknend 
Pollock.  A  copy  of  the  cherished  instructions 
of  the  1st  of  June  was  transmitted  with  the 
letter  to  General  Nott,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  suppose  that  any  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  main  object  of  the  instructions  hereto- 
fore furnished.  On  the  same  day,  however, 
other  letters  were  addressed  to  Genersl  Pol- 
lock and  General  Nott»  which  letters  were 
withheld  from  the  records,  for  the  sake,  it  was 
alleged,  of  secrecy.  The  letter  to  Greneral 
Pollock  consisted  only  of  a  few  lines,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  letter  to  General  Nott,  of 
which  a  copy  was  indoaed  to  him,  and  su^est- 
inff  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Utter  officer 
taking  a  particular  course,  the  movements  of 
General  Pollock  should  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly. The  letter  to  General  Nott  was  the 
important  one,  and  its  extraordinary  character 
wiu  justify  an  extended  notice  of  its  contents. 
It  commenced  by  referring  to  the  understand- 
ing that  General  Nott  shomd  not  move  towards 
the  Indus  till  October;  and  after  adverting  to 
the  despatch  of  Colonel  W^mer  to  Kelat-i- 
Ghiliie,  and  to  a  supply  of'^  camels  recently 
received  at  Kandahar,  thus  proceeded:— "I 
have  now,  therefore,  reason  to  suppose,  for  the 
first  time,  that  yon  have  the  means  of  moving 
a  very  large  proportion  of  your  army,  wi£ 
ample  equipment  for  any  service.  There  has 
been  no  deficiency  of  provisions  at  Kandahar 
at  any  time,  and  after  harvest  you  will  have 
an  abundant  supply."  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  conjecture  to  what  this  prelude  was  to  lead, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  lead  to  what 
actually  follows  it.  "Nothing  has  occurred 
to  induce  me  to  change  my  first  opinion,  that 
the  measure  commanded  by  considerations  of 
political  and  military  prudence  is  to  bring  back 
the  armies  now  in  Affghanistan,  at  the  earliest 
period  at  which  their  retirement  can  be  effected 
consistently  with  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  troops,  into  positions  where  they  may  have 
easy  and  certain  communication  with  India, 
and  to  this  extent  the  instructions  you  have 
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received  remain  UDAltered."  The  matter  of 
the  above  passage  has  been  repeated  ao  often, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  that  it  is  oal- 
cnlated  to  excite  no  surprise,  excepting  from 
the  exordium  by  which  it  is  ushered  into 
notice.  That  which  succeeds  offers  more  of 
novelty  "  But  the  improved  position  of  your 
army,  with  sufficient  means  of  carriage  for  as 
large  a  force  as  it  is  necessary  to  move  in  Aff- 
ghanistan,  induces  me  now  to  leave  to  your 
option  the  line  by  which  you  shall  withdraw 
your  troops  from  that  country."  The  words, 
"improved  position  of  your  army,"  did  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  local  position,  for  the  army 
was  still  at  Kandahar,  where  it  had  been 
many  months.  They  must  have  referred  to 
the  supplies  of  ammunition,  treasure,  and 
medicines  which  had  relieved  General  Nott 
from  the  chief  causes  of  his  difficulties,  and 
perhaps  moi-e  particularly  to  the  means  of  car* 
riage  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  furnishing 
these  articles,  the  governor-general  had  been 
most  laudably  active;  and,  therefore,  the 
"improved  position"  of  General  Nott  must 
have  been  a  "  position"  which  he  had  for  some 
time  contemplated.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that,  while  exerting  himself  so  laboriously  and 
80  honourably,  he  acted  under  a  persuasion 
that  all  his  efforts  would  be  thrown  away ;  and 
why,  therefore,  he  should  express  a  feeling 
almost  approaching  to  surprise  on  finding  that 
General  Nott's  situation  was  improved,  it  is 
not  easv  to  oonoeive.  His  lordship  proceeds 
to  weigh  the  comparative  advantages  of  retiring 
by  the  line  of  Qnetta  and  Sukknr,  and  by  that 
ofGhuinee^  Kabool,  and  Jelalabad;  showing 
the  practicability  and  ease  of  passing  by  the 
former,  and  pointing  out  in  very  discouraging 
language  the  daoger  and  difficulties  of  the 
latter.  The  leaning  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
mind  was  obviously  in  £fivour  of  the  easier  and 
less  haiardous  course.  His  lordship  writes: 
"I  do  not  undervalue  the  aid  which  our 
government  in  India  would  receive  from  the 
successful  execution,  by  your  army,  of  a  march 
through  Ghuanee  and  &abool,  over  the  scene 
of  our  late  disasters.  I  know  all  the  effect 
which  it  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  our 
soldiers,  of  our  allies,  of  our  enemies  in  Asia, 
and  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  all  foreign 
nations  in  Europe.  It  is  an  object  of  just 
ambition,  which  no  one  more  than  myself 
would  rejoice  to  see  effected ;  but  I  see  that 
fitilure  in  the  attempt  is  certain  and  irretriev- 
able ruin,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  inspire 
you  with  the  necessary  caution,  and  make  yon 
feel  that,  great  as  are  the  objects  to  be  obtained 
by  success,  the  risk  is  ffreat  also."  Subse- 
quently, his  lordship  spes^  of  the  movement 
on  Kabool  as  an  *' adventurous  march;"  and 
the  tone  of  the  instructions  in  respect  to  it  is 
uniformly  discouraging  and  desponding.  In  a 
letter  to  General  Nott,  dated  July  10th,  the 
same  tone  was  preserved.  A  copy  of  a  letter 
from  General  Pollock  was  inclosed,  and  it  was 
intimated  that  efforts  were  in  progress  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  carriage  at  the  disposal 


of  the  latter  officer;  but  it  was  added,  thai  Ihs 
terror  of  Affgfaanistan  operated  so  slzx»gly  oa 
the  drivers,  that  extanave  desertion  migkt 
be  apprehended,  and  that  the  animals  wluch 
left  Ferosepore  might  never  reach  JdaUbad. 
General  Nott  was  warned  that  his  ancciBBi  ia 
marching  upon  Kabool  must  in  »  great  measore 
depend  on  the  support  to  be  expected  &oa 
General  Pollock,  and  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended in  passing  Gundamnck  were  preasad 
upon  his  attention ;  after  which  the  governor- 
general  thus  continued,  maintaining  stnetlj 
the  tone  of  his  previoua  letter:  "The  retain 
of  your  two  annies  to  India  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  ia  of  more  importance  than  any  sac- 
cess  you  nught  obtain  at  a  great  coat  of  mee; 
and,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  occurrence 
of  another  great  reverse  would  be  of  very  htid 
consequence."  Writing  to  General  Pollocks 
few  days  afterwards,  when,  as  his  lordship 
stated,  he  expected  General  Nott  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  letter  of  the  4th,  above  quoted, 
he  says:  "My  expectation  ia,  thai  Major- 
GrenenJ  Nott  will  feel  himself  sufficienilj 
strong,  and  be  sufficiently  provided  with  car- 
nage, to  march  upon  Ghuanee  and  Kabool" 
Believing,  therefore,  that  General  Nott  wu 
suffidenUy  strong  to  take  this  step,  the  gover- 
nor-general had  notwithstanding  held  langoage 
calculated  to  make  the  commiuider  doubt  its 
success ;  and  which,  if  addressed  to  many  men, 
would  certainly  have  led  to  its  abandoom«it 
With  General  Nott  it  had  no  such  effect  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  gallant  officer's  answer 
c<mtaina  the  pith  of  his  deoisioo,  and  wdl 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  on  account  of  its 
soldierly  character.  "  Having  well  oonsideied 
the  subject  of  your  lordship's  letter  of  the  4th 
instant;  having  looked  at  the  diffioultiea  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  reflected  on  the 
advantages  which  would  attend  a  aacceasfiil 
accomplishment  of  such  a  move,  and  the  monl 
influence  it  would  have  throughout  Aaia^  I 
have  come  to  a  determination  to  retire  a 
portion  of  the  army  under  mv  command  tii 
Ghuznee  and  Kabool.  I  shall  take  with  ma 
not  a  large  but  a  compact  and  well-tried  foroc^ 
on  which  I  can  rely.  Your  lordahip  may  rest 
assured  that  all  prudence  and  every  mUitaiy 
precaution  shall  be  observed:  there  shall  be 
no  unnecessary  risk;  and,  if  expedient^  I  will 
mask  Ghuznee  and  even  KabooL  But  if  an 
opportunity  should  offer,  I  will  endeayonr  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  honour  of  our 


It  now  remains  to  trace  the  progreos  of  the 
gallant  armies  permitted  to  vindioate  the  repu- 
tation of  the  goYemment  and  ooimtry  which 
they  served. 

The  first  event  to  be  noticed,  is  the  destme- 
tion  of  thirty-five  foits  in  the  Shinwavee  valley, 
a  short  distance  from  Jelalabad.  This  service 
was  performed  by  a  force  under  the  oommand 
of  Brigadier  Monteath.  The  enemy  £rom 
some  adjacent  hmghts  contemplated  their 
biasing  forts  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  situation ;  but   their  a^oyment 
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of  the  spectacle  wns  ioterrapted  by  an  attack 
from  part  of  the  British  force,  led  by  Maior 
Skinner,  of  her  Majesty's  81st,  which,  aided 
by  a  few  shrapnels,  completely  cleared  the 
eminences.  This  a&ir  took  place  at  the 
latter  end  of  July. 

General  Pollock  moTod  from  JeUabad  on 
the  80th  of  Aoffust^  and  on  the  28rd  was  at 
Gundamnk.  ^re  he  learned  that  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  under  two  chiefs,  held  the  fort  and 
Tillage  of  Mammoo  Khail,  about  two  miles 
distant,  and  he  detennined  to  attack  them  on 
the  following  morning.  Accordingly,  at  four 
o'clock,  he  moyed  towards  the  enemy  with  her 
Majesty's  9th  foot,  the  26th  and  60th  Bengal 
native  in&ntry,  two  squadrons  of  light 
cavalry,  some  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  light 
"field-battery.  The  enemy  at  first  made  a 
ahow  of  resistance,  and  continued  in  position 
so  long  that  it  was  hoped  they  intended  to 
resist  with  their  entire  force ;  but  they  retired 
as  the  British  troops  advanced,  and  the  latter 
entered  the  village.  The  fort  and  another 
village  in  the  vicinity  were  speedily  occupied 
by  British  troops;  others  drove  &e  enemy 
firom  the  hills.  Upon  the  more  elevated  and 
precipitous  of  these  a  stand  was  sometimes 
made,  and  a  sharp  fire  of  jezails  maintained. 
But  the  vigour  with  which  the  various  attacks 
were  pressed  rendered  these  attempts  un- 
availing, and  the  whole  of  the  enemy  s  camp- 
equipage,  with  their  carriage-cattle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English. 

General  Pollock  remained  at  Gundamnk  till 
the  7th  of  September,  when  he  marched  with 
the  1st  division  of  his  army,  commanded  by 
Sir  Bobert  Sale;  the  second  division,  under 
General  McOaskiJl,  being  left  to  follow  on  the 
8th.  On  that  day  the  progress  <^  the  first 
division  in  its  advances  towa^  Jugduluk  was 
interrupted;  the  hills  commanding  the  pass 
being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  These  nills 
formed  an  amphitheatre  inclining  towards 
the  left  of  the  road  on  which  the  British 
troops  had  halted,  and  the  enemy  were  thus 
enaued  to  fire  into  the  column;  the  inter- 
vention of  a  deep  ravine  precluding  any  direct 
approach  to  them.  Guns  were  opened  upon 
them,  but  with  little  effect ;  and  their  fire  in 
retam  caused  several  casualties  in  the  British 
ranks.  It  was,  consequently,  necessary  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  their 
petition.  This  was  effected  with  great  Ubour, 
from  the  steepness  of  the  ground,  but  with 
little  fighting;  the  enemy  retiring  as  the 
British  came  near  them.  But  the  labours  of 
the  day  were  not  at  an  end.  A  large  body  of 
the  enemy  took  up  a  position  still  more  for- 
midable than  that  which  they  had  quitted, 
planting  their  standards  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  and 
showing  every  demonstration  of  an  intention 
to  defend  them.  From  this  post  of  defiance, 
however,  General  Pollock  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them.  In  his  own  words,  "  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  day  would  have  been  incomplete 
were  they  snffeired  to  remain ;"  and  feeling  a 


just  confidence  in  his  troops,  he  despatched  s 
portion  of  them,  consisting  of  her  Majesty's 
18th,  one  company  of  the  6th,  one  company  of 
the  85th  Bengal  native  infantry,  and  some 
sappers,  to  perform  the  required  duty. 

''Seldom,"  says  General  Pollock,  "have 
soldiers  had  a  more  arduous  task  to  perform, 
and  never  was  an  undertaking  of  the  kind 
surpassed  in  execution.  These  lofty  heights 
were  assaulted  in  two  columns,  led  by  Captains 
Wilkinson  and  Broadfoot;  the  discomfited 
Ghiljies,  not  relishing  an  encounter,  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  carrying  away  their 
standards,  and  leaving  our  troops  in  quiet 
possession  of  their  last  and  least  assailable 
stronghold.  It  gratifies  me,"  continues  the 
genend,  "  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  we  have 
thus  signally  defeated,  with  one  division  of 
the  troops,  the  most  powerful  tribes  and  the 
most  inveterate  of  our  enemies,  the  original 
instigators  and  principal  actors  in  those  dis- 
turbances which  entailed  such  disasters  on  oar 
troops  last  winter."  Captain  Nugent,  sub- 
assistant  commissary-general,  was  killed  in  this 
afiBur,  and  Sir  Robert  Sale  slightly  wounded. 

The  first  division  advanced  without  farther 
molestation  to  Tazeen,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  second.  The  cattle  belong!  og 
to  the  latter  division  being  fatigued  by  the 
march,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  halt  for  a 
day.  This  was  regarded  by  the  enemy  as  the 
result  of  hesitation,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  pickets  on  the 
left  flank.  Lientenant-Colond  Taylor,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  men  of  her  Majesty's 
9th,  being  ordered  to  drive  them  back,  some 
sharp  fighting  took  place,  and  the  enemy  was 
forced  up  the  neighbouring  hills,  from  the 
crests  of  which  they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  till 
they  were  engaged  by  Colonel  Taylor,  who^ 
with  a  small  party,  contrived  to  creep  up  one 
of  the  hills  unperceived,  and  to  lie  concealed 
till  joined  by  a  few  more  of  his  men,  when, 
rushing  on  the  flank  of  the  astonished  A%hans, 
he  put  them  to  rapid  flight,  pouring  on  them 
a  destructive  fire  as  they  escaped  down  the 
hill.  This  well-planned  and  admirably-exe- 
cuted scheme  relieved  the  left  flank  of  the 
British  from  the  enemy,  who  forthwith  with- 
drew to  the  rights  where  they  attacked  a 
picket  of  eighty  men  of  the  60th  Bengal 
native  in&ntry,  under  Lieutenant  Mont- 
gomerr.  The  assault  was  met  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  Lieutenant  Montgomery  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  enemy  off  im  reii2foroe- 
menta  reached  him,  when  they  were  driven 
back.  So  close  was  the  conflict,  that  recourse 
was  frequently  had  to  the  bayonet.  Repeated 
attempts  upon  the  pickets  were  made  during 
the  nighty  but  in  no  instance  with  success. 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  serious 
attack.  The  valley  of  Taseen  is  completely 
encircled  by  lofty  hills,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  18tii  of  September,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  enemy  had  occupied  in  great  force  everv 
height  not  previously  orown^  by  the  British 
troops.    On  ^earmy  commencing^  to  march, 
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Ilie  enemy'a  lione  apfWKed  in  the  vaDej,  villi ! 
the  inteDtkm  of  fidling  upon  the  baggage,  but '. 
the  dragoons  and  native  cavalry,  by  a  iMrilliant  | 
^arge,  pnt  than  to  the  ront,  mad  their  flight ; 
vaa  attended  by  eonaderable  Iosb.  On  the' 
heights  the  enemy  &red  no  better,  though  I 
they  made  an  obstinate  defence.  On  tbei 
approach  of  the  British,  the  A%hana,  eon- 1 
tniy  to  their  nanal  cosUxn,  advaroed  to  meet 
tiiem^  and  the  throst  of  the  bayonet  in  many 
instances  decided  the  contest  The  conflict,  _ 
hovever,  was  not  only  severe  bnt  protncted,  | 
the  fight  being  continued  thnwgh  the  greater 
part  of  the  £y.  Hie  series  of  passes  called 
Hnfi  Kabol  was  defimded  fay  the  A^^hans  with 
great  obstinacy,  bnt  they  were  driven  in  soc- 
eession  from  all  their  positions^  which  were 
both  nnmeroos  and  strong;  and  the  British 
signal  of  three  cheers  at  length  annonnoed  that 
the  sammit  had  been  gained.  Hie  victory 
was  complete,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in 
Bien  severe^  in  addition  to  that  of  their  gnns 
and  several  standards.  The  nnmber  brought 
by  them  into  the  field  was  about  sixteen 
thousand,  and  Akbar  Khan  in  person  com- 
manded. At  the  spot  where  this  battle  took 
place,  the  massacre  of  the  British  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  year  was  consummated,  and  here 
they  were  now  avenged,  the  energetic  repre- 
sentations of  the  miBtaiy  authorities  having 
happily  succeeded  in  obtaining  permianon  to 
perform  this  act  of  justice. 

The  losB  of  the  English  was  only  thirty-two 
killed.  The  number  of  wounded  was  more 
considerable,  being  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Among  the  latter  were  Captain  Lushiogton, 
of  her  Majesty's  9th;  Captain  Geils  and 
Lieutenant  Montgomery,  of  the  60th  native 
iufSuitry  ;  and  Lieutenant  Norton,  of  the  58th 
native  in&ntry.  No  British  officers  were 
killed;  but  a  distinguished  native,  named 
Hyder  Ali,  who  commanded  the  Jesailchees, 
and  who  is  noticed  by  General  PoUock  as  "a 
most  gallant  and  enterprising  soldier,"  fell  in 
the  act  of  seizing  one  of  the  enemy's  standards. 
Attacks  on  the  baggage  of  the  British  were 
frequent  during  the  day  ;  but  through  the 
Tigilance  of  laeutenant-Colonel  Bicfamond, 
commanding  the  rear-guard,  all  failed. 

The  enemy  being  completely  dispersed. 
General  Pollock  pursued  his  march,  and 
encamped  at  Khoord-Kabool,  without  en- 
countering further  opposition.  On  the  14di 
of  September  he  marched  to  Boothauk,  and 
on  the  15th  moved  on  to  Kabool,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  raceHJoarse  there.  On  the 
following  morning,  he  proceeded  with  a  party 
of  troops  to  the  Bala  Hisaar ;  and  there,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiery,  the  roar  of  artillery, 
and  tiie  inspiring  strain  of  the  Britiah  national 
air,  planted  the  colours  of  his  country  to  wave 
in  proud  triumph  over  the  pkoe  from  whence, 
a  few  months  before,  a  miserable  band  of 
British  subjects  had  crept  forth,  humiliated, 
destitute,  and  spiritiess — ^relying  on  the  suffer- 
ance of  a  treacherous  enemy,  whose  vengeanoe 
was  soon  glutted  by  their  destruction.    The 
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of  General  Pollock  and  GenenJ  KoU 
had  prevailed ;  and  here  was  the  result. 

The  progress  of  General  P<^lock  has  beea 
traced  to  the  spot  whenee  the  tarnished  honoar 
of  the  English  name  called  aloud  ferTindieatieB, 
and  the  blood  of  sbuightered  English  snbjeoU 
for  ponidiment  on  the  murderers.  It  now 
remains  to  delineate  that  of  his  gallant  coad- 
jutor. It  has  been  intimated  that  General 
Nott  proposed  to  take  only  a  portion  ef  hii 
force  to  Ghuxnee  and  KabooL  The  reak 
retired,  under  General  England,  by  way  of 
Quetta,  and  pursued  th«r  march  witb  littb 
molestation.  General  Nott  commenced  hii 
march  on  the  9th  of  August,  with  ber  Ma- 
jesty's 40th  and  4l8t  foot,  the  2tad,  lath,  3£th, 
42nd,  and  43rd  Bengal  native  infentiy,  ths 
Srd  Bombay  light  cavalry,  and  some  irregnlir 
horsey  a  troop  of  Bombay  horse  artiDeiy,  two 
companies  of  foot  artillery  (one  Ben^  and 
one  Bombay),  a  troop  of  the  shnh's  native 
hone  artillery,  and  some  nppers.  The  mm* 
ber  of  guns. was  twenty-two,  of  varioai 
calibre.  A  large  stock  of  ammunition  was 
taken,  and  fiir^  days'  provisions.  KoUiii^ 
b^ond  the  ordinaiy  annoyances  of  a  mardi 
through  a  hostile  country  occurred,  tiD  the 
28th  of  August,  when  an  attadc  on  the  reax^ 
guard,  by  &  body  of  the  enemy,  required  the 
despatch  of  some  cavalry  to  disperse  the 
aaaailantB.  lliis  duty  was  satiafectorily  per^ 
formed  by  two  parties  of  irregulars.  A  men 
Bcrious  alfeir  occurred  on  the  same  day. 
The  enemy  having  fetten  on  some  gra»-c«tten» 
whUe  engaged  m  their  labours,  Gkptaia 
Dehmere^  of  the  Srd  Bombay  light  cavahy. 
with  two  companies  of  that  regiment,  and 
about  three  hundred  irregulars,  set  off  tf» 
rescue  them.  The  enemy  ratiredpreeipitatelv, 
and  led  on  the  British  party  a  ocmsidenliis 
distance^  till  tiiepunraers  unexpectedly  oon* 
fronted  a  Tast  force,  believed  to  be  the  amy 
of  Shumsoodeen,  the  A%han  governor  ef 
Ghusnee.  Betreatwas,  of  course,  inevitshle; 
but  it  was  commenced  in  an  ordeiiy  manner. 
The  enemy,  however,  dosing  in  upon  the 
retreating  fine,  to  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
of  them,  and  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire^  it  beoaoM 
necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
foe  to  a  greater  distance.  The  squadrons  were 
accordingly  ordered  to  front,  and  one  of  them 
to  charge.  The  charge  was  intrepidlT  exe- 
cuted ;  but  a  tremendous  firo  of  matcihlocks 
being  brought  in  aid  of  the  enemy's  force, 
their  aaaailants  wero  hurled  back  in  disorder. 
Ther  rallied  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hmidred 
yards,  though  still  under  a  heavy  fire,  and 
the  retreat  was  thenceforward  conducted  in 
good  order.  The  loss  sustained  was  heavy, 
and  it  included  several  valuable  cffioers. 
CaptMos  Bury  and  Beeves,  of  the  Srd  Booi- 
bay  cavalry  were  killed ;  the  former  is  said  to 
have  cut  down  four  of  the  enemy  before  he 
was  overpowered.  Captain  Bavenacroft  and 
Lieutenant  Mackenne,  of  the  same  regiment^ 
and  Lieutenant  Chamberlain,  of  the  shah's 
hone,  were  wounded,  the  two  ibnner  severely. 
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The  attack  on  tbe  grao-cuttera  was  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  tbe  oooupanta  of  a  fort 
ia  the  yicinity,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
British  commander  was  now  directed.  On  his 
approaching  it,  some  unarmed  persons  came 
oat  to  supplicate  his  forbearance,  representing 
that  themselves  and  their  companions  bad 
taken  no  part  in  the  attack.  Captain  F. 
White,  with  the  light  company  of  her  Majesty's 
iOth,  was  therenpon  ordered  to  enter,  and 
ascertain,  by  examination,  whether  there  was 
reason  to  believe  the  representation  to  be  true ; 
but  on  advancing,  with  Major  Leech,  who 
acted  as  interpreter,  they  were  greeted  by  a 
▼oUey  of  matchlock-balls.  The  company,  with 
Captain  White,  therenpon  rushed  in,  and 
another  company  of  the  40th,  the  light  com- 
pany of  the  4lBt>  and  some  companies  from 
native  regiments,  were  ordered  to  their  sup- 
port. The  fort  was  found  full  of  people,  all 
armed,  and  resisting.  The  assailants  were 
infuriated  by  the  treacherous  scene  just 
executed  before  them,  and  the  horrors  com- 
mon on  such  occasions  followed.  Every  man 
that  was  met  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  place 
was  set  on  fire,  ana  in  a  short  time  was  a  mass 
of  blazinff  ruins.  The  hoUowness  of  the 
assertion  by  which  it  was  sought  to  divert 
the  British  commander  from  attacking  the 
ISoTi,  was  demonstrated  by  the  seizure,  among 
other  spoil,  of  a  string  of  camels  bearing  the 
commissariat  brand. 

On  the  80th  of  August^  Shumsoodeen  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  camp  in  great 
force,  and  General  Nott  moved  out  with  about 
ludf  his  troops  to  meet  him.  The  enemy's  left 
wras  upon  a  hill  of  some  elevation ;  their  centre 
•nd  right  extended  along  a  low  ridge,  until 
their  &nk  reached  a  fort  filled  with  their  men. 
This  fort  appears  to  have  been  the  first  object 
of  attack  by  the  British  force  ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  attempt  was  sucoessf  uL  During 
tbe  time  thus  occupied,  a  cannonading  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  apparently  no 
great  efieot ;  but  on  the  advance  of  the  Bntish 
columns  the  enemy  ^ve  way  and  dispersed  in 
all  directions.  Their  tents  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition  were  captured,  and 
two  guns,  one  of  which  was  broken  bv  the 
shot  of  the  British  and  left  on  the  field,  the 
other  brought  in  by  Captain  Christie  and 
Lieutenant  Chamberlain,  of  the  irregular  horse. 

On  the  5Ui  of  September,  Generu  Nott  was 
before  Ghuxnee.  The  hills  north  of  the  city 
were  cleared  of  the  enemy  and  occupied  by  the 
British.  The  camp  was  established  at  Roaeh, 
About  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  and  prepa- 
rations were  actively  commenced  for  assault,  a 
principal  attack,  supported  by  two  false  onea^ 
being  meditated.  Throughout  the  night  the  be- 
siegers carried  on  their  preparations,  and  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  in  some  decree  on  the 
alert.  A  brisk  matohlook-fire  had  been  com- 
menced early  in  the  evening,  but  it  gradually 
slackened,  and  after  a  time  ceased  altogether. 
At  dusk  the  enemy's  in&ntry  had  bMn  ob- 
leryed  crossing  the  river  near  the  water  gate. 


with  the  intention,  it  was  supposed,  of  attack* 
ing  the  working  party  during  the  night,  but 
in  the  morning  it  was  ascertained  Uiat  the 
place  had  been  evacuated,  and  before  sunrise 
both  town  and  citadel  were  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  invaders.  There  being  no  enemy,  the 
sole  labour  of  the  victors  was  that  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  7th  and  8th  of  September  were 
employed  in  this  work.  Fourteen  mines  were 
sprung  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  aU  with 
efiect^  and  the  gateways,  both  of  the  citadel 
and  town,  with  the  roofs  of  the  principal 
buildings,  were  fired.  Among  the  trophies  of 
success,  were  the  gates  of  the  tomb  of  Maho- 
met of  Ghuznee,  believed  previously  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  respect- 
ing which  the  governor-general  had  expressed 
considerable  interest.  On  the  10th,  General 
Nott  marched  from  Ghuinee,  and  on  the  14th 
and  15th  his  army  had  to  dislodge  about 
12,000  men,  occupying  a  succession  of  heights, 
and  intercepting  his  march  upon  Beenee  Badan 
and  Mydan.  On  the  16th,  General  Nott  waa 
at  Urghundee,  and  on  the  17th  within  five 
miles  of  Kabool,  which  city  General  Pollock 
had  previously  entered. 

The  A%han  war  waa  now  drawing  to  a 
dose.  No  party  had  ever  contemplated  any 
attempt  to  re-establish  permanently  the  British 
power  in  the  country ;  but  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  despatch  a  force  under  Major- 
General  McCaskill  against  Istalif,  a  rather 
large  and  populous  town  in  Koh-i-daman, 
upwards  of  twenty  miles  distant  from  Kabool, 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The  force  en- 
camped within  four  miles  of  the  place  on  the 
28th  of  September,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  a  reoonnoissanoe  was  made.  The  position 
of  the  place  was  found  extremely  strong. 
The  town,  which  was  composed  of  masses  of 
houses  and  forts,  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain,  in  the  rear  of  which  appeared  yet 
loftier  eminences,  shutting  in  a  defile  leading 
to  Toorkistan.  No  mode  of  access  was  dis- 
cernible except  by  surmounting  ridges  of  hills 
separated  by  deep  ravines,  or  threading  by 
narrow  roads  a  series  of  gurdens,  vineyards, 
and  orchards,  fenced  in  with  strong  ineiosure 
widls ;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  mountain 
sides  and  the  tops  of  the  houses,  were  occupied 
by  Jesailchees.  The  confidence  which  the 
enemy  reposed  in  the  strength  of  the  place 
was  attested  by  their  having  retained  within 
the  town  the  women  and  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  thoee  of  numerous 
refugees  from  Kabool. 

Notwithstanding  these  indications  of  diffi- 
culty, General  McCaskill  ventured  upon  an 
assault^  and  soon  after  daylight  broke  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  the  troops  were  in 
motion  in  two  columns ;  the  right,  to  which 
was  attached  the  mountain-train,  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Tnlloch;  the  lefi  which  was 
accompanied  by  Captain  Blood's  battery  and 
the  eighteen-pounders,  by  Brigadier  Stacy. 
A  third  column,  oomposed  of  a  wing  of  her 
Miyesty's  4th  and  the  cavalry  under  Miyor 
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Lockwoody  and  oomniaixied  by  Major  Sim- 
moDS,  was  allotted  as  a  reserve.  Oiq>tam 
Christie's  horse  protected  the  baggage.  The 
columns  in  their  progress  met  with  some 
annoyaDces  from  the  Jezailchees,  but  these 
were  repressed  by  the  light  troops  and  enne. 
The  point  selected  for  attack  was  a  yulage 
called  Ismallah,  which  Brigadier  Tolloch's 
column  assaulted  on  its  left,  while  that  of 
Brigadier  Stacy,  by  making  a  long  tUtoutf 
attiuiked  its  right.  The  former  column  came 
into  action  first,  but  was  followed  after  no 
great  delay  by  the  other.  The  combined 
attacks  were  marked  by  extraordinary  steadi* 
ness  as  well  as  impetuosity,  and  the  enemy 
gradnally  gave  way,  until  the  indosuree,  forts, 
heights^  suburbs,  and  town  were  successively 
won  by  the  assailants.  The  reserve  established 
itself  on  the  lower  heights,  all  beyond  being 
in  possession  of  the  columns  which  had  pre- 
ceded. A  vast  amount  of  property  was  found 
in  the  town,  and  two  guns  were  taken,  one  of 
which  was  immediately  turned  on  the  enemy 
by  its  captor.  Lieutenant  Elmhirst,  of  her 
Majestv's  9th  foot.  This  regiment  distin- 
ffuished  itself  greatly  in  the  assault,  as  did  also 
ber  Majesty's  41st,  the  26th,  42nd,  and  48rd 
naUve  infantry,  and  the  sappers  and  miners. 
The  loss  sustained  was  not  severe ;  one  oflBoer 
only  was  killed.  Lieutenant  Evans,  of  her 
Majesty's  41st.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  captors  before  they 
quitted  it.  The  same  &te  awaited  Charekar, 
and  was  carried  into  efiect  by  the  same 
hands. 

But  fiur  more  gratifying  than  any  exercise 
of  vindictive  justice,  however  signal  and 
Decessary,  was  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners, 
for  whose  safety  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
•lODS  had  long  been  entertained.  AklMurKhan 
bad  threatened  to  oarry  them  to  Toorkistan, 
and  there  distribute  them  as  slaves ;  a  threat 
which  the  character  of  him  by  whom  it  was 
uttered  rendered  of  very  probable  ftilfilment 
Saleh  Mahomed  Khan,  who  had  charge  of  the 
prisoners  at  Bameean,  had  received  orders  to 
remove  them  to  a  greater  distance.  ''All 
hope  of  deliverance,"  says  Lieutenant  Eyre, 
"  seemed  now  at  an  end ;  and  we  endeavoured 
to  resign  ourselves  to  a  £site  that  seemed 
inevitable.  But  Providence  had  mercifully 
ordained  otherwise.  At  ten  F.K.  to  our  un- 
bounded astonishment.  Major  Pottinger  came 
to  inform  us  that  Saleh  Mahomed  lOian  had 
offiared  to  make  us  over  to  the  British  general, 
on  condition  of  our  securing  to  him  we  pay- 
ment of  20,000  rupees  in  ready  cash,  and 
1,000  rupees  per  month  for  life."  The  latter 
sum  was  the  amount  of  his  pay  as  commander 
of  a  regiment.  General  Shelton  and  Colonel 
Palmer  reiiised  to  become  parties  to  this 
agreement,  lest  th^  should  implicate  them- 
sdves  with  Akbar  Khan  ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  ^itidi  officers  resolved  to  embrace  the 
chance  presented  to  them,  and,  if  treachery 
should  be  mani&sted,  to  endeavour  to  master 
ihe  guard,  and  hold  posbession  of  the  hri  till 


succour  should  airive.  They  had  no^  how- 
ever, occasion  to  resort  to  this  desperate 
attempt.  Saleh  Mahomed  gave  no  cause  for 
suspicion ;  and  the  decisive  conduct  of  Major 
Pottinger,  in  nominating  a  new  governor 
of  the  province,  in  the  name  of  the  Britkii 
government^  secured  the  obedience  of  that 
numerous  body  who  are  always  prepared  to 
give  their  adhesion  to  the  party  that  seems 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  Huzareh  cfaiefc 
declared  in  favour  of  the  British  partv,  and 
the  latter  oommenced  its  march  unmolested. 
General  Pollock  being  apprised  of  the  tun 
which  affitirs  had  taken  at  Bameean,  caused  a 
body  of  700  Enszulbash  hone  to  advance 
towards  that  place,  accompanied  by  Sir  Rich- 
mond Shakespear.  The  seal  with  which  thii 
movement  was  executed  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  the  force  having  traversed  ninety  miles  of 
mountainous  coun^  in  two  mardies.  Four 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  Kuzxnlbaah 
force  on  this  duty,  General  Pollock  despatebed 
a  force,  under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  to  occupy  the 
Urghundee  Pass.  On  the  17th  of  September, 
the  emancipated  prisonen  were  met  by  Sir 
Richmond  Shakespear  and  the  Kuzzulbashes ; 
and  on  the  20th  they  re-entered  Sir  Robert 
Sale's  camp  at  Urghundee.  The  illusMous 
veteran  baa  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  pre- 
ceding day;  it  was  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  on  which  he  numbered  sixty  yean. 
Having  halted  for  the  nighty  he  left  his  camp 
standing,  and  mounted  to  meet  the  returning 
captives,  whom  he  had  then  the  hi^pineas  ^ 
placing  in  triumph  under  the  proteotioii  of 
the  brave  men  who  had  been  the  sharen  of 
his  toils  and  his  glory. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  withdraw  the 
army  to  India ;  and  this  operation  was  efiected 
with  little  annoyance — none  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  for  notice  in  this  work.  As 
the  British  government  renounced  all  eon- 
neetion  with  Affghanistan,  there  was  no 
motive  for  retaining  Dost  Mahomed  and  the 
other  A%han  prisonen  in  captivity.  ThMr 
intended  release  was  accordingly  aanounoed  ia 
a  government  notification,  couched  in  that 
grandiloquent  tone  which  seems  to  have  been 
inseparably  associated  with  our  AfiTgfaan  expe- 
dition. One  act,  marked  by  singularly  bad 
taste,  was  threatened,  but  not  performed.  It 
was  publidy  intimated  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  governor-general  to  parade  the  prisonen 
for  exhibition  at  a  gnnd  military  show  lo  be 
got  up  at  Feroaepore.  The  motives  which 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  deogn  are  not 
known ;  and  in  the  absence  of  autheotio  in- 
formation, it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
attempt  to  conjecture  them.  It  is  waU  that 
our  national  reputation  escaped  the  stain 
which  would  have  been  ineurred  by  a  noewal 
of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  prsot&oes  of 
bygone  times,  in  the  production  of  an  amy  of 
captive  princes  to  grace  the  triumph  of  con- 
querorsj  'The  pageant>  however,  todc  places 
tiiough  the  acton  ohidly  relied  on  fsr  attnMy 
tioQ  were  withdrawn.    Still  it  seems  to  have 
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been  a  showy  spectacle;  and  perhaps  the 
stage  of  DruTj-lane  Theatre  has  not  often 
presented  anything  better  calonlated  to  please 
the  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  who  de- 
light in  snch  displays.  There  were  painted 
elephants,  trinmphal  arches,  waving  banners, 
ana  roaring  artillery.  The  cnrtun  had  fallen 
on  the  tragedy,  and,  in  accordance  with 
theatrical  nsage,  a  splendid  pantomime  fol- 
lowed. This  latter  performance,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  afforded  gratification  to  its  oon- 
triyets ;  and  if  it  effected  this,  its  object  was, 


withont  donbt,  answered.  And  thns,  with 
maslLing  and  mummery,  terminated  a  war 
more  calamitous  than  any  which  Britain  had 
previously  waged  in  the  East — a  war  the 
termination  of  which,  but  for  the  noble  spirit 
evinoed  by  those  intrusted  with  high  military 
command,  would  have  left  the  name  of  our 
country  a  byword  of  reproach ;  would  have 
roused  every  unfriendly  state  to  active  hos- 
tility, and  have  placed  in  mortal  peril,  not 
merely  the  supremacy,  but  the  very  existence 
of  British  power  in  India. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

STATB  OF  SIKDE—TRBATHS  WITH  THB  AMBEBS— SIB  CHABLB8  NAFIEB  OBDXRBO  TO  BINDS— 
BIB  BUmCABT  FBOOEEDINQB — CAFTUBE  OF  ZMAUN  GHUB— MAJOB  OUTBAH*S  NEGOTIATIONS 
— ^BATTLES  OF  UEBANBB  AND  HTDEBABAD— BEDUOTION  OF  OMBBOOTB — AFFAIBS  OF  OWALIOB 
— ^INTEByENTION  OF  TBE  BBITIBH  OOYEBNMENT — ^BATTLES  OF  MAHABAJPOOB,  CHONDA,  AND 
PUNNIAB— LOBD  ELLENBOBOUOH  BEOALLED  BT  THE  OOUBT  OF  DIBE<7rOBS. 


The  festivities  of  Fei-ozepore  closed  with 
noise  and  show  the  chapter  of  British  adven- 
ture in  Affghanistan ;  but  there  was  another 
country  bordering  the  western  frontier  of  the 
English  possessions  in  India  with  which  un- 
adjusted differences  yet  existed.  In  regard 
to  Sindei,  the  time  for  painted  elephants  and 
other  constituent  parts  of  Oriental  spectacle 
had  not  arrived.  Diplomacy  and  mtrigue 
were  there  actively  at  work.  A  British  foroe 
was  in  the  country,  and  the  question  of  the 
continued  existence  of  8inde  as  even  a  nomi- 
nally independent  state^  trembled  in  the 
balance  which  the  active  commander  of  that 
force  held  in  his  grasp  and  directed  at  his  wilL 

To  understand  the  relations  then  existing 
between  Sinde  and  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment^ a  brief  retrospect  wiU  be  necessary. 
For  a  oonriderable  period  preceding  the  year 
1786,  fiinde  was  ruled  bv  a  tribe  called 
Kulbooras.  At  that  period  the  £lulbooras, 
after  a  series  of  struggles  extending  over 
several  years,  were  dispUoed  by  another 
tribe,  the  Talpoors,  the  chief  of  which  was 
named  Meer  Futteh  Ali.  This  personage 
assigned  distinct  portions  of  the  conquered 
country  to  two  of  his  relations ;  and  thus 
arose  the  states  of  Khyrpoor  and  Meerpoor. 
But  the  larger  division  of  territory  was  re- 
tained by  Futteh  Ali  himself,  in  connection 
with  his  three  brothers,  whom,  by  a  stranee 
arrangement,  he  associated  with  him  in  the 
government.  This  chief  state  contained  the 
capital  of  the  oountry,  Hyderabad,  and  from 
this  cause  was  generally  odled  by  that  name. 
The  extraordinaiy  mode  of  government  intro- 
duced by  Meer  Futteh  Ali  continued  to  be 
maintained  after  his  death,  and  was  imitated 
at  Xhvrpoor,  where  a  plurality  of  ameers 
claimed  and  exercised  authority,  though  one 
was  recognised  as  chief. 

The  efforts  of  the  East-India  Company  to 


prosecute  their  commercial  pursuits  in  Sinde 
had  never  been  very  successful.  The  earliest 
attempt  to  establish  a  fiftotory  seems  to  bave 
been  made  in  the  year  1758 ;  but  the  estab- 
lishment was  withdrawn  in  1775,  under  in- 
structions from  England.  The  reason  for  the 
withdrawal  was  not  the  absence  of  mercantile 
promise,  but  the  existenoe  of  differences  with 
the  government,  which  led  probably  to  the 
apprehension  of  serious  danger  to  the  factory, 
and  those  who  conducted  its  afiiEurs.  Twenl^- 
four  years  elapsed  without  any  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  East-India  Company  to  revive 
their  mercantile  connection  in  Sinde ;  but  in 
1799  permission  was  obtained  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  at  Tatta,  and  it  was 
subsequentiy  sought  to  extend  the  transactions 
of  the  company  to  Kurraohee.  The  Kulboora 
dynasty  had  now  given  way  to  that  of  Tslpoor ; 
but  the  new  rulen  were  not  more  fikvourably 
disposed  to  foreign  commeroe  than  the  old 
ones.  The  chief  of  the  British  establishment 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  quit  Knrrachee, 
and  confine  his  operations  to  Tatta;  and  after 
a  few  months  he  and  his  associates  were  ex- 
pelled from  Sinde  altogether.  So  many  import- 
ant a&irs  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  ffovemment,  that  for  some  years  Sinde 
and  its  jealous  spirit  of  exdusion  seem  to  have 
been  little  thought  oL  In  1809,  however,  a 
treaty,  singularly  brief  and  dry,  was  concluded 
between  we  fiiitish  government  and  that 
oountry,  the  only  noticeable  article  in  which 
provided  for  the  exduaion  of  the  French  from 
Sinde.  In  1820,  another  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  all  Europeans  and  Americans 
were  exdiuded  from  settling  in  Sinde,  while  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  each  of  the 
contracting  states  should  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  so  long  as  they 
ahoidd  conduct  themaelveB  in  an  orderly  and 
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took  to  rastnun  all  tribai  and  penons  within 
tlieir  limits  from  making  inroads  upon  the 
BriUsh  dominioni^  or  committiDg  depredations 
within  them.  Thus  matters  stood,  the  British 
and  Sindean  govenmients  treating  each  other 
with  a  cold  and  restrained  dvility,  till  1882, 
when  the  opening  of  the  Indus  for  the  pur- 
poses of  oommeroe  heoame  a  fiivoarite  object 
with  the  Anglo-Indian  goTemment^  as  wdl 
as  with  the  mercsntOe  conmiani^  at  home. 
Throogh  the  sgenor  of  Colonel  Pottinger  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Khyrnoor,  bj 
whitSi  the  use  of  the  river  and  roads  within 
the  limits  of  that  state  was  secured  to  the 
merdiants  of  Hindostan,  upon  whatever  tenns 
might  be  settled  with  the  government  of 
Hyderabad  ;  and  a  written  statement  of  just 
and  reasonable  duties  was  to  be  furnished.  A 
treaty  having  the  same  object  was  more  re- 
luctantly acceded  to  by  the  rulers  of  Hyder- 
abad whose  jeslousv  was  distinctly  miurked 
by  the  conditions  which  they  attached  to  the 
privilege  of  navigating  the  river  and  travers- 
ing the  roads.  They  were  these : — ^first^  that 
no  military  stores  should  be  conveyed  by 
either;  secondly,  that  no  armed  venek  or 
boato  should  be  used  on  the  river ;  thirdly — 
and  this  restriction  Is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all,  seeing  that  l^  the  treaty  of  1888  the  sub- 
jeote  of  the  British  government  were  entitled 


to  remain  in  the  dominions  of  the  ameers — 
that  no  English  merchants  should  settle  in 
Sinde,  but  uould  come  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire ;  and  "  having  stopped  to  transact  their 
business,"  should  return  to  India.  Further ; 
merehanto  from  British  towns  were  to  be  pro- 
Tided  with  passports,  the  grant  of  which  was 
to  be  duly  intimated  to  the  authorities  of 
Hyderabad,  by  whom  a  sosle  of  duties  was 
to  be  fixed,  and  not  departed  from.  A  sup- 
plementaiT  treaty,  bearing  date  two  days  later 
than  that  last  noticed,  promiMd  that  the  table 
of  duties  to  be  levied  by  the  ameers  should  be 
examined  by  officers  of  the  British  govern- 
ment versed  in  affiora  of  traffic ;  and  if  it 
appeared  to  them  too  high,  the  government 
of  Hyderabad,  on  a  repreeentetion  to  that 
eflbot^  was  to  reduce  the  duties.  This  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  stipu- 
lations ever  inserted  in  a  commercial  treaty. 
It  virtually  gave  to  the  British  government 
the  power  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  levied  by 
the  government  of  Hyderabad  on  foreign 
goods  passinff  through  their  territories.  The 
concession  of  such  a  power  evinces  great  con- 
fidence, or  great  fear ;  to  which  motive  it  is 
to  be  attributed,  is  a  question  which  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  ducoss.  The  time  neces- 
sary for  making  the  inquiries  requisite  to  a 
just  determination  of  the  amount  of  toll  to  be 
levied,  seems  to  have  been  considerable ;  for  it 
was  not  till  the  28rd  of  December,  1834,  that 
the  scale  was  settled.  This  was  effected  by 
an  additional  treaty  with  Hyderabad,  bearing 
date  on  that  day. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Sinde  was  .threat- 


ened by  Runjeet  Singh.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  not  unwilling  to  undertake  the  office 
of  a  mediator  between  the  psrties;  bnt  ie 
would  seem  as  though  something  more  was 
looked  for  than  the  preservation  of  peace.  If 
this  only  had  been  the  object,  it  might  have 
been  effected  without  any  importent  change 
in  the  subsisting  relations  between  the  two 
states.  A  most  important  change  was^  how- 
ever, contemplated  by  the  British  govem- 
ment)  and  it  may  best  be  explained  in  their 
own  words : — "  We  considered  it  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  maharajah  to  lay 
aside  his  hostile  intentions.  It  appeared  to 
us  also,  that  this  opportunity  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  of  estohlishing  the  British  influence 
on  a  solid  basis  in  Sinde,  a  country  which  ii 
of  great  importance  to  us,  both  firom  ite  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  Indus,  and  from 
ite  position  in  reference  to  the  Punjab  and 
Afghanistan.  With  these  views,  we^  on  the 
one  hand,  instructed  Oaptain  Wade  to  endea- 
vour, by  any  means  short  of  actual  menace, 
to  deter  the  maharajah  from  advancing  agaimt 
Shikarpore,  while^  on  the  other,  we  desiicd 
Golonet  Pottinger  to  intimate  to  the  ameers 
that  we  were  ready  to  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  them  on  such  terms  as  might  be 
mutually  agreed  on.  Owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  scene  and  the  uncertunty  of  evenii, 
we  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to  prescribe 
to  Colonel  Pottinger  the  precise  conditions  on 
whidi  he  was  to  treat.  He  wss  authorised 
^  us  to  oflfor  our  protection  against  the  Skhi| 
and  we  expressed  our  hope  tbat^  with  a  view 
to  enable  us  to  fulfil  this  oWgatioo,  the 
ameers  would  consent  permanently  to  receive^ 
and  to  pay  the  expense  of,  a  body  of  British 
troops,  to  be  stationed  at  their  capitaL  Short 
of  thii^  we  informed  him,  that  he  vras  at 
liberty  to  offsr  the  mediation  of  the  Britidi 
government  with  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh, 
on  condition  of  the  reception  of  a  Britiih 
agent  at  Hyderabad,  and,  of  course,  of  all  the 
relations,  between  Sinde  and  Lahore  being 
conducted  solely  through  the  medium  <2 
British  officers,  and  of  the  expense  of  any 
temporaiT  deputetion  of  the  British  troops 
into  Sinde,  which  might  be  found  requisite^ 
b«ng  defrayed  by  tiie  ameers.*  The  state 
of  affidrs  was  not  ripe  for  the  former  of  thess 

Slans ;  but  one  feature  of  the  latter  was  intro- 
uced  in  a  treaty  concluded  by  Colonel  Pot- 
tinger in  April,  1888,  by  whidi  the  British 
government  engaged  to  interpose  ite  good 
offices  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the 
ameers  and  their  powerful  neighbour;  and  the 
ameers  affreed  to  the  permanent  residence  of 
an  accredited  British  ministor  at  the  court  of 
Hyderabad,  with  the  power  of  changing  hisordi- 
naiy  place  of  abode,  and  the  right  of  bdng  at- 
tended by  such  an  escort  as  might  by  his  ova 
government  be  deemed  sniteble.  The  reception 
ofapermanentBritish agent  was  verrdistastefol 
to  the  government  of  I^derabad ;  but  Colonel 
Pottinffer  wss  instructed  to  stete,  that  unless 
this  point  were  conceded^  the  interposition  of 
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the  British  goyernment  with  Runjeet  Singh 
could  not  he  affirmed.  The  presence  of  a 
British  agent  was  probably  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  unmolested  right  of  navi- 
gating the  Indus^  which  had  been  assented  to 
by  the  ameers  some  years  before ;  and  had 
the  demands  of  the  government  of  British 
India  been  restricted  to  this,  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  accused  of  asking  too  much 
for  their  services  in  preserving  Sinde  from 
an  unequal  contest  with  the  ambitious  and 
powerful  ruler  of  the  Punjab.  But  the  further 
views  which  were  entertained,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood never  lost  sight  of,  cannot  be  approved. 
The  desire  to  reduce  Sinde  to  the  condition 
of  a  subsidiaiy  state,  ought  to  have  found  no 
place  in  British  counsels.  The  Sindean  govern- 
ments had  always  been  oold  and  unfriendly, 
but  never  hostile.  They  wished  to  keep  aloof 
from  British  connection,  but  they  had  never 
afforded  ground  for  anxiety  or  alarm. 

About  two  months  after  the  ratification  of 
the  new  treaty  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  Sinde,  the  position  of  those  two 
powers  was  embarrassed  by^  the  conclusion  of 
the  tripartite  treaty,  to  which  the  British  go- 
vernment, Runjeet  Singh,  and  Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk,  were  the  parties.  Sinde  had  formerly 
been  a  dependency  of  Kabool — ^that  is,  its  rulers 
had  paid  tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  Kabool 
whenever  the  latter  was  strong  enough  to 
enforce  payment.  But  the  low  state  of  the  Aff- 
ghan  power  had  for  many  years  rendered  this 
impracticable,  and  consequently  nothing  had 
been  paid.  By  the  tripartite  treaty.  Shah 
Shoojah  renounced  all  claim  to  further  pay- 
ment, and  consented  to  receive,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrears,  such  a  sum  as  might  be  deter- 
mined by  the  British  government.  On  this 
arrangement  the  ameers  bad  never  been  con- 
sulted^ and  consequently  its  effect  was  to 
transfer  to  another  an  undefined  portion  of 
their  wealth  without  their  own  consent.  They 
had,  without  doubt,  never  intended  to  pay 
anything,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  without 
the  aid  of  their  British  ally.  Shah  Shoojah 
could  never  have  compelled  them  to  make 
payment  of  the  fraction  of  a  rupee.  The 
British  government  had  proffered  its  services 
to  arrange  the  differences  of  the  ameers  with 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  they  had  been  accepted ; 
this  government  now  undertook,  without  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  powers  interested,  to  deter^ 
mine  how  much  of  an  outstanding  claim  should 
be  paid,  and  how  much  remitted.  Shah  Shoojah 
consented  to  be  bound  by  their  award,  for  on 
that  rested  his  only  hope  of  getting  anything  ; 
but  that  the  ameers  should  be  equally  ready 
to  submit  to  an  authority  founded,  with  regard 
to  them,  upon  pure  assumption,  and  which 
was  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  levying  a 
contribution  upon  them,  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected.  But  the  case  was  embarrassed 
by  a  release  from  Shah  Shoojah  which  the 
ameers  produced.  By  this  document,  the 
former  renounced  aU  daims  or  pretensions 
upon  Sinde  or  Shikarpore,  and  engaged  that 


none  should  ever  be  made.  With  reference 
to  the  release,  the  resident  might  well  observe, 
"  how  this  is  to  be  got  over  I  do  not  myself 
see."  The  authority  which  the  resident  repre- 
sented took  a  different  view,  and  he  was  ap- 
prised of  that  view  in  the  following  terms  :^ 
'*  The  governor-general  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  British  government  to 
enter  into  any  formal  investigation  of  the  plea 
adduced  by  the  ameers  ; "  though  it  was  added 
that  the  arbitration  of  the  question  might  pos- 
sibly be  left,  by  mutual  consent,  to  the  British 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Shah  Shoojah. 

It  happened  most  opportunely,  that  about 
this  time  one  of  the  ameers  v^as  detected  in 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Persia. 
This  undoubtedly  indicated  an  unfriendly  spirit 
towards  the  British  government ;  but  with  re- 
ference to  its  own  prooeedinss,  that  govern- 
ment could  scarcely  deem  itself  aggrieved. 
The  discovery,  however,  was  employed  in  aid 
of  the  designs  already  in  progress,  and  g^reat 
indignation  was  expressed  at  the  **  duplicity  " 
of  the  ameer,  "in  maintaining,  at  the  same 
moment,  profesmons  of  submission  to  Persia 
and  of  dose  alliance  with  the  British  ffovem- 
ment.  That  "dose alliance,"  it  should  here 
be  remembered,  had  never  been  sought  by  the 
ameers — ^it  had  been  forced  upon  wem ;  and 
an  alliance  which  was  to  allow  the  stronger 
party  to  dispose  of  the  treasures  and  occupy 
the  territory  of  the  weaker  at  pleasure^  could 
not  be  regarded  by  the  latter  with  much 
gratification. 

The  summary  and  determined  manner  in 
which  the  British  ffovernment  was  prepared  to 
treat  the  insubordination  complained  of  will 
best  be  illustrated  by  a  few  extracts  firom  the 
instructions  furnished  to  its  agent  for  his 
guidance  in  dealing  with  the  refractory  party. 
"It  seems  open  to  yon  to  dedde  upon  pro- 
claiming, as  soon  as  a  force  from  Bombay 
may  enable  you  to  do  so  with  effect,  that  an 
act  of  hostility  and  bad  faith  having  been 
committed  toward  the  British  government^  the 
share  in  the  government  of  Sinde  which  has 
been  held  by  the  guilty  party  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  faithful  members  of  the 
family  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  right  to  accom- 
pany this  transfer  with  a  condition,  that,  as  a 
security  for  the  future,  a  British  subsidiary 
force  shall  be  maintained  in  Sinde ;  or,  secondly, 
the  maintenance  of  this  force  may  be  required 
without  the  adoption  of  an  act  so  rigorous  as 
that  of  deposition ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  be 
thought  expedient,  upon  submission,  and  the 
tender  by  the  ameer  of  such  amends  as  may  be 
in  his  power,  to  point  out  to  him  that  no 
better  reparation  can  be  given  than  by  ex- 
ertions to  give  effect  to  the  treaty  formed  for 
the  restoration  of  Shah  Shoojah,  by  a  cordial 
adoption  of  its  terms,  and  by  exertions  on 
every  side  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the 
coming  expedition,  the  party  or  parties  to  the 
breach  of  faith  now  commented  upon  being 
required  to  contribute  much  more  largely  than 
the  other  ameer  or  ameers  to  the  pecuniary 
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oomfMMiifam  to  be  ptid  to  Shah  Sbooyih-oQl- 
Moolk.     The  ooarae  fix^  named  ia,  in  the 

3MDioD  of  bia  lordabip,  cleariy  jnatified  bj  the 
roumaUoeeaof  tbecaae;  it  would  alone  ghre 
•ecmritjfor  theftitare;  and  ereiy  other  ooane 
wonld  aeem  to  pnt  the  frienda  and  the  nn- 
friendlj,  the  fiiithfol  and  the  faithleaa,  on  the 


These  inatraotioDi  it  waa  eaay  to  envnciate : 
to  carry  them  out  in  any  way  waa  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  With  tbia  diiReal^  the  reodent 
had  to  grapple,  aa  well  aa  with  other*  eon- 
neoied  with  the  arriral  of  the  Bombay  force 
denUned  for  the  inraaion  of  A%haniatan.  The 
atneeni  were  expected  to  afford  &cilitiea  for 
obtaining  iiippliei — they  afforded  none,  bot, 
on  the  contrary  (those  of  Hyderabad  at  leaat), 
were  not  annatarally  anxiooa  to  throw  ereiy 
|)Otsibie  impediment  in  the  way  of  proenring 
them.  Through  the  exertions  of  yarioos  oifi- 
oeni,  the  force,  howeyer,  was  provided  with 
the  means  of  adranoing ;  and  it  gradually  ap- 
proached the  capital  of  Lower  8inde. 

The  resident  had  deferred  making  to  the 
ameem  a  definite  communication  of  the  views 
of  the  Dritish  government  as  to  their  fdtnre 
position  till  this  period  ;  and  as  a  diplomatist 
oe  acted  rightly.  The  ameers  were  intensely 
averse  to  even  the  passage  of  troops  through 
their  territories :  the  notion  of  a  British  foroe 
permanently  occupying  any  part  of  those  ter- 
ritories had  never  entered  their  minds.  The 
time  at  length  arrived  for  suggesting  it,  and 
the  draft  of  a  treaty  was  submitted  to  them, 
the  second  article  of  which  declared  that  the 
governor-general  of  India  had  commanded  that 
a  Britifih  force  should  be  kept  in  Siode,  to  be 
stationed  at  Tatta,  where  a  cantonment  was  to 
be  formed,  and  that  the  strength  of  this  foroe 
was  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  said 
governor-general.  Thus  in  the  outset  it  was 
assumed  that  the  rulers  of  Sinde  were  de- 

{)endent  upon  the  government  of  British  India, 
or  the  stationing  of  a  military  force  at  Tatta, 
and  the  determining  the  amount  of  the  force, 
were  not  made  subjects  of  mutual  contract ; 
the  first  point  was  rested  on  the  govcmor- 
ffeneral's  command,  and  the  second  was  left  to 
his  pleasure.  By  the  next  succeeding  article 
it  was  provided  that  the  ameers  should  pay  a 
sum  (left  open  in  the  draft)  "in  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  force,  from  the  presence  of 
which  thoy  will  derive  such  vast  advantages." 
Auch  was  the  language  employed  ;  the  chief 
advantage,  as  far  as  can  be  discerned,  being 
the  exchange  of  sovereisntv  for  dependence. 

The  draft  treaty  was  laid  before  the  ameers, 
and  Lieutenant  Eastwick,  with  some  other 
British  officers,  were  admitted  to  an  audience, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  explaining 
this  extraoroinary  document.  On  this  occasion, 
Koor  Mahomed  took  from  a  box  all  the  treaties 
that  had  formerly  been  entered  into  with  the 
British  government,  and  significantly  asked, 
"What  is  to  become  of  all  these?"  The  question 
was  not  an  inappropriate  one,  and  it  waa  fol- 
lowed by  some  obeervations  not  unfidthfully 
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retained  from  the  capital  tmi 
danger  being  apptcbeaded  I 
stay  at  the  f onner  pbeeL  Bui  < 
oonrsgementB,  and  I 
ment  oongrqiated  thick  nad  fisat 
ameers.  Hie  anny  of  Su-  Joha 
marching  onward  to  HTderabad  ;  the  itaun 
was  in  posKasion  of  Knrradhee.  SirAkaader 
Bnmea  had  condnded  a  treaty  wHh  the  larrn 
of  Khyrpoor,  by  which  poBSLBsinn  of  Bakkir 
had  been  obtained;  and  Sir  WIDeagUiy Ooc- 
ton,  with  the  force  nnder  kia  msiiiniad  vn 
approadiing  from  that  qnarter.  In  this  tkstr 
tion  the  ameen  had  no  ^oiea^  bat^  in  thdr 
own  language;,  to  beeomo  our  "hmahfcit 
slavesy"  and  the  ollensif«  treaty  was  s^ 
oepted  ;  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  mbmSMXj 
foroe  being  fixed  at  three  hca.  Bat  this  trestj 
was  not  entirely  approved  by  the  govenaat 
of  British  India.  Three  of  the  articles  whiek 
related  to  the  use  of  Komchee  as  a  port 
during  the  months  when  other  naodes  of  cam- 
municating  between  Bombay  and  Sinde  vers 
not  available,  were  stmck  ont,  inasmn^  ai 
the  English  were  in  poasessioo  of  that  pbc^ 
and  their  government  meant  to  keep  it.  !■ 
the  second  article,  as  accepted  by  the  aaKe>*> 
the  exercise  of  the  ''pleasare*  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, as  to  the  force  to  he  msia* 
tained  in  Sinde,  had  been  restricted  to  the 
employment  of  five  thousand  men.  This  «*> 
qualified  so  as  to  declare  no  more  than  tM 
"it  was  not  intended"  that  the  force  shoold 
exceed  five  thousand  fighting  men  ;  thus  tir 
tually  restoring  theartide  to  its  original  8tB<& 
By  another  modification,  the  power  of  tbe 
British  government  was  idmost  indefinitely  ex- 
tended as  to  the  choice  of  the  locality  in  wbieb 
this  force  should  be  stationed.  Instead  cf  baeg 
fixed  absolutely  at  Tatta^  it  waa  to  be  either 
there,  or  at  "such  other  place  westward  of  tbe 
river  Indus"  as  the  governor-general  might 
select.  There  were  other  alterations,  the  ffioei 
important  of  which  waa  the  omission  of  •> 
article  restraining  the  British  govenHDent 
from  forming  any  treaty  or  engagement 
which  could  possibly  affect  the  interests  of 
Sinde,  without  the  knowledge  and  oonoaneoo^ 
of  the  ameers.  The  remainder  it  will  not  be 
requisite  to  notice.  The  result  of  the  chaages 
may  readily  be  anticipated ;  the  ameen  ob- 
jected, implored,  and  finally  gave  way,  by 
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affixing  their  sealB  to  the  reTised  documents. 
Thus,  in  a  very  brief  period,  was  Sinde  reduced 
from  a  state  of  perfect  independence  to  that  of 
a  feudatory  of  the  Britiah  government. 

When  liord  Auckland  retired  from  the 
government  of  British  India^  the  subsidiary 
treaty  was  that  which  regulated  the  relations 
of  that  government  witn  Sinde.  Little  of 
importance  had  occurred  since  its  ratifica- 
tion, except  the  death  of  Noor  Kahomed,  the 
chief  of  the  college  of  ameers  at  Hyderabad, 
and  some  negotiations  for  transferring  to  the 
British  the  management  of  Shikarpore,  which 
were  never  conduded.  It  was  sileged  that 
the  ameers  had  been  engaged  with  various 
parties  in  correspondence  of  a  tendem^  op- 
posed to  British  mterests.  The  charge  is  not 
improbable,  and  may  have  been  true ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  terrible  reverses  which 
our  armies  sustained  in  A%hanistan,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  our  militaiy  reputa- 
tion, did  not  tempt  the  ameers,  writhing  as 
they  were  under  a  deep  sense  of  wrong,  mto 
any  overt  act  of  hostility.  Indeed,  the  man 
likely  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
Colonel  Outram,  political  agent  in  Sinde, 
declared  that  **  nothing  very  definite  had  been 
resolved  on,"  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
**  such  changeable,  puerile,  and  divided  chief- 
tains" were  not  "ever  likely  to  enter  into 
deep,  and  consequently  dangerous,  conspiracy ;" 
nor  did  he  **  consider  that  anything  of  the  sort 
would  be  persevered  in  so  long  as  no  further 
disasters  befell  our  arms  in  Affghanistan." 
This  was  written  on  the  hwtdayof  May,  1842, 
when  our  prospects  in  Affghanistan  were 
brightening. 

Early  in  the  year  1842,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
as  already  mentioned,  arrived  in  India  as  the 
successor  of  Lord  Auckland.  In  May,  from 
what  especial  cause  does  not  appear,  his  lord- 
ship transmitted  to  Ck>Ionel  Outram  letters 
addressed  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  ameers, 
tlireatening  them  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
dominions  in  the  event  of  their  proving  £uth- 
less  to  the  British  government.  The  agent 
was  allowed  a  discretion  as  to  the  delivery  of 
these  letters,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion he  withheld  them. 

The  governor-general  was  prepared  to  dis- 
possess the  ameers  of  their  territories;  but 
on  the  supposition  that  no  sufficient,  or  osten- 
sibly sufficient,  cause  might  be  afforded  for 
this  step,  he  meditated  an  important  change 
in  their  situation,  in  regard  to  the  British 
government.  This  was  the  commutation  of 
the  tribute  payable  by  the  ameers  to  that 
government,  by  the  transfer  of  territory ;  and 
the  localities  where  cessions  of  territory  were 
to  be  derived,  were  specified.  Colonel  Outram 
submitted  to  the  ffovemor-general  the  sketch 
of  a  supplementiu  treaty,  embodying  these 
views ;  but,  for  some  reason  not  explainable, 
his  lordship  deemed  it  not  adrisable  to  press 
negotiations  on  the  ameers  '•  precipitately," 
and  determined  "  to  leave  their  minos  for  the 
present  in  tranquillity." 


The  "tranquillity"  conceded  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  the  month  following  that  in 
which  expression  had  been  given  to  the  wish 
that  the  ameers  should  enjoy  this  inestimable 
boon  of  tranquillity,  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Sinde,  to 
assume  the  chief  milita^  command  there. 
This  was  not  all ;  he  was  also  to  exercise  the 
chief  political  and  civil  authority.  Such  an 
arraneement,  nnder  peculiar  cironmstances, 
may  ne  sometimes  benefioiiJ.  Tbe  present 
instance  is  pronounced  by  a  writer  hostile  to 
Lord  Auckland,  and  generally  fi^vourable  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  to  have  been  '*  a  step,  at 
such  a  crisis,  of  very  questionable  policy.*'^ 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  accordance  wi^  the 
instrnctions  of  the  govemor^neral,  proceeded 
to  Sinde,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  reported 
that  the  ameers  levied  tolls  on  the  river,  con- 
trary to  the  treaty.  Without  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  remonstrance  which  the  British 
representative  made  on  the  subject,  that  func- 
tionary was,  by  instructions  forwarded  in 
answer  to  his  communication,  directed  to  inti- 
mate to  the  ameers  that  he  was  authorized  to 
treat  for  a  revision  of  the  treaty.  The  agent 
to  whom  these  instructions  were  addrMsed 
was  nothing  loth  to  follow  them;  and  in  a 
paper  of  extraordinary  length  he  recorded  his 
conviction  that  the  existing  state  of  political 
relations  between  Sinde  and  the  British  go- 
vernment could  not  last — '*  That  the  more 
powerful  government  would,  at  no  veiy  distant 
period,  swallow  up  the  weaker;"  and  that  "it 
would  be  better  to  come  to  tiie  results"  at 
once,  "  if  it  could  be  done  with  honesty."  The 
difficulty  of  doing  it  "with  honesty"  was 
great ;  but  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not  a  man 
to  despair.  An  array  of  charges  against  the 
ameers,  extending  over  a  considerable  period, 
was  transmitted  to  the  govemor-genend,  and 
was  answered  by  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  be 
presented  for  the  acceptance  of  the  alleged 
offenders.  By  this  document,  required  to 
can-y  into  efleot  the  project  of  obtaining  terri- 
tory in  place  of  tribute,  certain  places  were 
pointed  out  as  centres,  to  which  a  convenient 
ammduaaneiU  of  country  was  to  be  assigned, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  British  general  and 
political  representative  of  his  government. 
Another  portion  of  territory  was  to  be  taken 
to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  khan  of  Bhawul- 
pore  as  a  British  ally.  The  ameers  were  to 
provide  fae\  for  the  steamers  navigating  the 
Indus ;  and  if  they  failed,  the  servants  of  the 
British  government  were  to  be  entitled  to  fell 
wood  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  banks  of 
the  river,  within  the  territories  of  the  ameers, 
lliis  was  an  offensive  privilege,  but  not  the 
most  offensive  that  was  daimM.  By  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  treaty,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  framed  purposely  with  a  view  to 
insult,  the  ameers  were  to  cease  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  coining,  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  sovereignty.  The  British 
government  were  to  coin  for  them ;  and,  to 
[aggravate    the    indignity    ofifered    to   these 
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compoaiion  to  be  pud  to  Shah  Shoojah>ool- 
Moolk.  The  conrae  fint  named  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  hia  lordship,  clearly  jostified  bj  the 
circnmslances  of  the  case ;  it  wonld  alone  give 
Becnrity  for  the  future ;  and  every  other  course 
would  seem  to  put  the  friends  and  the  un- 
friendly, the  faithful  and  the  foithlees,  on  the 
same  footing." 

These  instructions  it  was  easy  to  enunciate : 
to  carry  them  out  in  any  way  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  With  this  difficulty  the  resident 
had  to  grapple,  as  well  ai  with  others  con- 
nected with  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay  force 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  Afighanistan.  The 
ameers  were  expected  to  affi>rd  &cilitie8  for 
obtaining  supplies — ^they  afforded  none,  but, 
on  the  contrary  (those  of  Hyderabad  at  least), 
were  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  throw  eveiy 
possible  impediment  in  the  way  of  procuring 
them.  Through  the  exertions  of  various  offi- 
cers, the  force,  however,  was  provided  with 
the  means  of  advancing ;  and  it  gradually  ap- 
proached the  capital  of  Lower  Sinde. 

The  resident  had  deferred  making  to  the 
ameers  a  definite  communication  of  the  views 
of  the  British  government  as  to  their  future 
position  till  this  period ;  and  as  a  diplomatist 
he  acted  rightly.  The  ameers  were  intensely 
averse  to  even  the  passage  of  troops  through 
their  territories :  the  notion  of  a  British  force 
permanently  occupying  any  part  of  those  ter- 
ritories had  never  entered  their  minds.  The 
time  at  length  arrived  for  suggesting  it,  and 
the  draft  of  a  treaty  was  submitted  to  them, 
the  second  article  of  which  declared  that  the 
governor-general  of  India  had  commanded  that 
a  British  force  should  be  kept  in  Sinde,  to  be 
stationed  at  Tatta,  where  a  cantonment  was  to 
be  formed,  and  that  the  strength  of  this  force 
was  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  said 
governor-general.  Thus  in  the  outset  it  was 
assumed  that  the  rulers  of  Sinde  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  government  of  British  India, 
for  the  stationing  of  a  military  force  at  Tatta, 
and  the  determining  the  amount  of  the  force, 
were  not  made  subjects  of  mutual  contract ; 
the  first  point  was  rested  on  the  governor- 
general's  command,  and  the  second  was  left  to 
his  pleasure.  By  the  next  succeeding  article 
it  was  provided  that  the  ameers  should  pay  a 
sum  (left  open  in  the  draft)  "  in  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  force,  from  the  presence  of 
which  they  will  derive  such  vast  advantages." 
Such  was  the  Unguage  employed  ;  the  chief 
advantage,  as  far  as  can  be  discerned,  being 
the  exchange  of  sovereignty  for  dependence. 

The  draft  treaty  was  laid  before  the  ameers, 
and  Lieutenant  Eastwick,  with  some  other 
British  officers,  were  admitted  to  an  audience, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  explaining 
this  extraordinary  document.  On  this  occasion, 
Koor  Mahomed  took  from  a  box  all  the  treaties 
that  had  formerly  been  entered  into  with  the 
British  government,  and  significantly  asked, 
**  What  is  to  become  of  all  these  V*  The  question 
was  not  an  inappropriate  one,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  observations  not  unfaithfully 


describing  the  progress  of  the  intercourse 
between  Sinde  and  the  British  government. 
The  ameer  said,  "  Here  is  another  annoyaooe. 
Since  the  day  that  Sinde  has  been  connected 
with  the  English,  there  has  always  been  some* 
thing  new ;  your  government  is  never  satis- 
fied ;  we  are  anxious  for  your  friendship,  bat 
we  cannot  be  continually  persecuted.  We 
have  given  a  road  to  your  troops  through  our 
territories,  and  now  you  wbh  to  remain." 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  history  of 
this  period  minutely.  The  ameers  of  Hydera- 
bad were  well  disposed  to  resist,  and  the 
Belooohee  population  not  less  ready  to  sup- 
port their  resistance.  The  British  mission 
returned  from  the  capital  to  the  British  camp, 
danger  being  apprehended  from  a  continued 
stay  at  the  former  place.  But  difficulties,  dis- 
couragements, and  circumstances  of  embairaas- 
ment  congregated  thick  and  fiist  round  the 
ameers.  The  army  of  ^r  John  Keaoe  was 
marching  onward  to  Hyderabad ;  the  reserve 
was  in  possession  of  Kurrachee.  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  bad  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ameers 
of  Khyrpoor,  by  which  possession  of  Bukkur 
had  been  obtained  ;  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cot- 
ton, with  the  force  under  his  command,  was 
approaching  from  that  quarter.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  ameers  bad  no  choice,  but,  in  their 
own  language,  to  become  our  "humblest 
slaves,"  and  the  offensive  treaty  was  ac- 
cepted ;  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  subeidiarj 
force  being  fixed  at  three  lacs.  But  this  treaty 
was  not  entirely  approved  by  the  government 
of  British  India.  Three  of  the  articles  which 
related  to  the  use  of  Kurrachee  as  a  port 
during  the  months  when  other  modes  of  oom- 
municating  between  Bombay  and  Sinde  were 
not  available,  were  struck  out,  inasmuch  as 
the  English  were  in  possession  of  that  place^ 
and  their  government  meant  to  keep  it.  In 
the  second  article,  as  accepted  by  the  ameers^ 
the  exercise  of  the  "pleasure'*  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, as  to  the  force  to  be  nuun- 
tained  in  Sinde,  had  been  restricted  to  the 
employment  of  five  thousand  men.  This  was 
qualified  so  as  to  declare  no  more  than  that 
"  it  was  not  intended  "  that  the  force  should 
exceed  five  thousand  fighting  men  ;  thus  vir- 
tually restoring  the  article  to  its  original  state. 
By  another  modification,  the  power  of  the 
British  government  was  almost  indefinitely  ex- 
tended as  to  the  choice  of  the  locality  in  which 
this  force  should  be  stationed.  Instead  of  being 
fixed  absolutely  at  Tatta^  it  was  to  be  either 
there,  or  at  '^  such  other  place  westward  of  th« 
river  Indus"  as  the  governor-general  might 
select.  There  were  other  alteration^  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  omission  of  an 
article  restraining  the  British  government 
from  forming  any  treaty  or  engagement 
which  could  possibly  affect  the  interests  of 
Sinde,  without  the  knowledge  and  ooncurrenos 
of  the  ameers.  The  remainder  it  will  not  be 
requisite  to  notice.  The  result  of  the  changes 
may  readily  be  anticipated ;  the  ameers  ob- 
jeotedy  implored,  and  finally  gave  way,  by 
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affixing  their  seftU  to  the  reTised  doonmente.  I 
ThuB,  in  a  very  brief  period,  was  Sinde  reduced 
from  a  Btate  of  perfect  independence  to  that  of 
a  feudatory  of  the  British  government. 

When  liord  Auckland  retired  firom  the 
government  of  British  India^  the  subsidiary 
treaty  was  that  which  regulated  the  relations 
of  that  government  with  Sinde.  Little  of 
importance  had  occurred  since  its  ratifica- 
tion, except  the  death  of  Noor  Mahomed,  the 
chief  of  the  college  of  ameers  at  Hyderabad, 
and  some  negotiations  for  transferring  to  the 
British  the  manaffement  of  Shikarpore^  which 
were  never  oonduded.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  ameers  had  been  engaged  with  various 
parties  in  correspondence  of  a  tendency  op- 
posed to  British  mterests.  The  charge  is  not 
improbable,  and  may  have  been  true  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  terrible  reverses  which 
our  armies  sustained  in  A%hani8tan,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  our  militaiy  reputa- 
tion, did  not  tempt  the  ameers,  writhing  as 
they  were  under  a  deep  sense  of  wrong,  mto 
any  overt  act  of  hostility.  Indeed,  the  man 
likely  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
Colonel  Outram,  political  agent  in  Sinde, 
declared  that  "  nothing  very  definite  had  been 
resolved  on,"  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
''such  changeable,  puerile,  and  divided  chief- 
tains" were  not  "ever  likely  to  enter  into 
deep,  and  oonseqnently  dangerous^  oonspiraey ;" 
nor  did  he  "  consider  that  anything  of  the  sort 
would  be  persevered  in  so  long  as  no  further 
disasters  befell  our  arms  in  Affghaniatan." 
This  was  written  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1842, 
when  our  prospects  in  Afighanistan  were 
brightening. 

Karly  in  the  year  1842,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
as  already  mentioned,  arrived  in  India  as  tiie 
sucoesBor  of  Lord  Auckland.  In  May,  from 
what  especial  cause  does  not  appear,  his  lord- 
ship transmitted  to  Ck>lonel  Ontram  letters 
addressed  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  ameers, 
threatening  them  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
dominions  in  the  event  of  their  proving  £uth- 
less  to  the  British  government.  The  i^nt 
was  allowed  a  discretion  as  to  the  delivery  of 
these  letters,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion he  withheld  them. 

The  governor-general  was  prepared  to  dis- 
possess the  ameers  of  their  territories ;  but 
on  the  supposition  that  no  sufficient^  or  osten- 
sibly sufficient,  cause  might  be  afforded  for 
this  step,  he  meditated  an  important  change 
in  their  situation,  in  regard  to  the  British 
government.  This  was  the  commutation  of 
the  tribute  payable  by  the  ameers  to  that 
goveroment,  by  the  transfer  of  territory ;  and 
the  localities  where  cessions  of  territory  were 
to  be  derived,  were  specified.  Colonel  Outram 
submitted  to  the  ffovemor-general  the  sketch 
of  a  snpplementiu  treaty,  embodying  these 
views ;  but,  for  some  reason  not  expUinabie, 
his  lordship  deemed  it  not  advisable  to  press 
negotiations  on  the  ameers  "  precipitately,** 
and  determined  "  to  leave  their  minds  for  the 
present  in  tranquillity." 


The  "tranquillity"  conceded  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  the  month  following  that  in 
which  expression  had  been  given  to  the  wish 
that  the  ameers  should  enjoy  this  inestimable 
boon  of  tranquillity,  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Sinde,  to 
assume  the  chief  milits^  command  there. 
This  was  not  all ;  he  was  also  to  exercise  the 
chief  political  and  civil  authority.  Such  an 
arraneement^  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
may  be  sometimes  beneficial.  The  present 
instance  is  pronounced  by  a  writer  hostile  to 
Lord  Auckland,  and  generally  fikvourable  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  to  have  been  '*  a  stepi  at 
such  a  crisis,  of  very  questionable  policy.'' 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  governor-general,  proceeded 
to  Sinde,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  reported 
that  the  ameers  levied  tolls  on  the  river,  con- 
trary to  the  treaty.  Without  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  remonstrance  which  the  British 
representative  made  on  the  subject,  that  func- 
tionary was,  by  instructions  forwarded  in 
answer  to  his  communication,  directed  to  inti- 
mate to  the  ameers  that  he  was  authorized  to 
treat  for  a  revision  of  the  treaty.  The  agent 
to  whom  these  instructions  were  addrMsed 
was  nothing  loth  to  follow  them;  and  in  a 
paper  of  extraordinary  length  he  recorded  his 
conviction  that  the  existing  state  of  political 
relations  between  Sinde  and  the  British  go- 
vernment oould  not  last — "  That  the  more 
powerful  government  would,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  swallow  up  the  weaker;"  and  that  "it 
would  be  better  to  oome  to  the  results"  at 
once,  "  if  it  oould  be  done  with  honesty."  The 
difficulty  of  doing  it  "with  honesty"  was 
g^reat ;  but  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not  a  man 
to  despair.  An  array  of  charges  against  the 
ameers,  extending  over  a  considerable  period, 
was  transmitted  to  the  governor-general,  and 
was  answered  by  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  be 
presented  for  the  acceptance  of  the  alleged 
offonders.  By  this  document,  required  to 
carry  into  efibct  the  project  of  obtaining  terri- 
tory in  place  of  tribute,  certain  places  were 
pointed  out  as  centres,  to  which  a  convenient 
arrondmemeiU  of  country  was  to  be  assigned, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  British  general  and 
political  representative  of  his  government. 
Another  portion  of  territory  was  to  be  taken 
to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  khan  of  Bhawul- 
pore  as  a  British  ally.  The  ameers  were  to 
provide  fuel  for  the  steamers  navigating  the 
Indus ;  and  if  they  fiuled,  the  servants  of  the 
British  government  were  to  be  entitled  to  fell 
wood  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  banks  of 
the  river,  within  the  territories  of  the  ameers. 
This  was  an  ofiensive  privilege,  but  not  the 
most  offensive  that  was  claimMl.  By  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  treaty,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  framed  purposely  with  a  view  to 
insult,  the  ameers  were  to  cease  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  coining,  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  sovereignty.  The  British 
government  were  to  coin  for  them ;  and,  to 
aggravate    the    indignity    offered    to   these 
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wretched  princes,  the  ooid  was  to  bear  on  one 
Bide  "the  effigy  of  the  sovereign  of  England." 
Thus  every  transaction  at  etrery  bazaar 
throughout  Sinde  was  to  be  made  the  means 
of  publicly  proclaiming  that  the  ameers  had 
ceased  to  rule;  that  they  had  become  de- 
pendents of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  held  so 
much  of  authority  as  was  allowed  to  remain 
with  them  only  by  the  sufferance  of  a  superior, 
or  of  the  servants  of  that  superior.  Separate 
treaties  were  to  be  tendered  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Hyderabad,  and  to  those  of  Khyr- 
pore,  but  they  were  framed  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  directed  to  the  same  ends. 

The  justice  of  imposing  such  severe  terms 
was  rested  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
said  to  have  been  written  respectively  by  Meer 
Kusseer  EJian  of  Hyderabad,  and  Meer  Roo- 
stum  Khan  of  Khyrpore,  and  on  the  escape  of 
an  insurgent  leader  from  the  British  autho- 
rities through  the  agency  of  a  servant  of  the 
latter  prince.  As  to  the  letters,  every  one 
acquainted  with  Oriental  afiairs  knows  that 
oorxespondence  is  constantly  fabricated  to  aid 
any  purpose  that  may  be  in  hand.  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  letters  was  denied  by  the 
all^fed  writers ;  the  denial  is  certainly  not  to 
be  received  as  conclusive  against-  belief  in 
their  authenticity,  but  such  belief  is  not  war- 
ranted by  any  sufficient  evidence.  The  seal 
attached  to  the  letter  professed  to  be  from 
Meer  Nusseer  Khan  differed  from  the  ordi- 
nary seal  of  that  prince,  but  was  said  to  corre- 
spond with  another  seal  which  he  was  repre- 
sented to  possess.  The  authenticitv  of  the 
letter,  however,  was  doubted  by  at  least  one 
very  competent  judge.  The  letter  of  Meer 
Roostum  Khan,  according  to  the  admission  of 
those  who  brought  it  forward  in  accusation 
against  him,  could  not  be  traced  to  his  cogni- 
sance; it  was  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  his  minister,  but  whether  with  or  without 
his  knowledge  was  not  shown ;  and  the  escape 
of  the  prisoner  from  British  custody  was  in 
like  manner  traceable  no  further  than  to  the 
agent  by  whom  it  was  effected.  Certainly  the 
rights  of  princes  were  never  assailed  on  such 
slender  ground  as  these  charges  afforded.  But 
it  was  enough  :  for  reasons  not  then  disclosed, 
it  was  resolved  to  go  forward  with  the  process 
which  had  been  commenced  under  a  different 
administration,  to  tighten  the  grasp  of  the 
British  government  upon  Sinde,  and  thus  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  movement  which 
was  to  convert  that  country  into  a  British 
province  in  name  as  well  as  in  fiict. 

The  treaties  were  presented  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  ameers  both  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Sinde,  on  the  6th  of  December.  They  were 
accompanied  by  letters  from  Sir  Charies 
Kaoier,  intimating  his  intention  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  districts  which  it  was 
proposed  to  assign  to  the  khan  of  Bhawulpore. 
The  letters  were  dated  the  first  of  the  month ; 
and  on  the  18th  publicity  was  given  to  the  in- 
tention by  the  issue  of  a  proclamation,  signed 
by   the    British    general,    whidb,    after    re- 


citing the  orders  under  which  he  acted,  and 
the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  declared 
that  if  the  ameers  should,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year,  collect  any  revenue 
in  advance,  or  impose  any  new  tax  within  the 
districts  which  tney  were  destined  to  lose, 
they  should  be  punished  by  amercement.  At 
this  time  the  new  treaties  were  matters  lor 
discussion — they  had  not  been  ratified — tbsj 
were  mere  proposals  from  one  party,  whid 
the  opposite  parties  might  reject ;  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  penalty  attached  to  rejection. 
But  it  cannot  &il  to  be  observed,  that  Sinde 
is  dealt  with  by  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  as  thougli 
the  right  of  the  governor-general  of  British 
India  to  parcel  it  out  at  his  pleasure  were  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable;  and,  more- 
over, as  if  it  were  desired  to  exercise  this 
right  in  a  manner  as  offensive  as  possible  to 
those  who  were  to  suffer  privation  from  the 
exercise.  The  direct  tendency  of  the  pro- 
clamation was  to  render  the  ameers  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  were 
yet,  perhaps,  for  a  time  to  be  permitted  to 
regard  as  subjects.  Such  a  course  could  not 
£EU}ilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
treaties;  it  was  directly  calculated  to  influ- 
ence hostile  feelinffs  already  believed  to  pre- 
vail in  their  minds ;  and  had  it  been  deter- 
mined to  hurry  on  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  no 
more  likely  means  could  have  been  devised 
than  the  issue  of  this  most  injudicious  and  in- 
sulting proclamation. 

The  extraordinary  constitution  of  the  Sinde 
government  has  already  been  adverted  to. 
An  incident  arising  from  this  cause  has  now 
to  be  noticed.  Meer  Roostum  was  the  chief 
of  the  ameers  of  Khyrpore.  He  was  above 
eighty  years  of  affe,  and  consequently  no  long 
tenure  of  life  and  power  (such  power  as  he 
was  likely  to  retain)  could  be  anticipated  for 
him.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Sinde  state  (if  constitution  it  had).  All  Moorad, 
brother  of  Meer  Roostum,  was  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  prince  in  the  chieftoinship. 
Meer  Roosttim,  it  was  alleged,  wished  to 
divert  the  succession  in  favour  of  his  own 
son  ;  and  Ali  Moorad  applied  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier  for  support  agMnst  any  such  attempt, 
should  it  be  made.  It  was  promised,  on  con- 
dition of  ihe  fidelity  of  Ali  Moorad  to  the 
British  cause.  But  something  further  was 
wished.  The  unmanageableness  of  a  govern- 
ment constituted  like  that  of  Sinde  was 
obvious  enough ;  and  it  occurred  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier  that  the  age  of  Meer  Booe- 
tum,  and  a  presumed  indisposition  on  his 
part  to  be  longer  burdened  with  the  toils 
and  vexations  of  government,  might  affiMtl 
means  for  effecting  some  modification  &voar^ 
able  to  British  influence.  The  fi>llowing 
statement  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier ;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe 
in  the  outset  that  it  is  not  in  all  points  nn- 
controverted.  Meer  Roostum  sent  a  secret 
communication  to  Sir  Charles  Ni^ier,  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  do  nothing,  and  woold 
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make  his  esoape  to  the  Britiafa  genenl's  camp. 
This  step  was  not  deaired  ;  it  waa  reganled  as 
inoonTenient,  and  by  a  very  adroit,  if  not  a 
very  ttraightibrward,  piece  of  diplomacy,  the 
general  was  relieved  alike  fh)m  the  embanraas- 
ment  which  would  have  resnlted  from  enter- 
taining Meer  Boostum  in  his  camp,  and  from 
that  which  would  have  followed  his  refusing 
him  this  refuge.  As  the  tiansaotion  was  in 
many  points  extraordinary,  it  will  be  best  to 
relate  it,  as  £w  as  possible,  in  the  words  of 
the  chief  actor.  Sir  CSiarles  Napier  himself 
It  appeared,  then,  to  him,  that  the  only  de- 
sirable system  to  follow  in  Sinde  was  that  of 
''snaking  the  chief  powerful,  and  holding  him 
under  the  power  of  the  government,  the 
British  goremment  beinff  meant.  "This," 
writes  Sir  Charles  Napier,  addresnng  the 
goTemor^eueral,  "made  me  promise  Ali 
Moorad  your  lordship's  support  in  havinff 
the  turban,  which  your  lordship  has  approyed 
of.  The  next  st^  was  to  secure  him  the 
exercise  of  its  Ppwer  now,  even  during  his 
brother's  life.  This  T  was  so  fortunate  to 
succeed  in,  by  persuading  Meer  Boostum  to 
place  himself  in  Ali  Moorad's  hands."  Meer 
Koostum,  accordingly,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  British  camp,  threw  himself  upon  bis 
brother,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  chief 
authority.  He  seems,  however,  soon  to  have 
repented  of  the  step  which  he  had  taken, 
fi>r  in  a  veiy  few  days  he  escaped  from  the 
care  of  the  peraon  to  whom  he  hiad  been  com- 
mended by  the  Britieh  generaL 

The  flight  of  Meer  Boostum-— his  first  flight, 
namely,  that  which  was  followed  by  the  sur- 
render of  his  power  to  Ali  Moorao— excited 
great  consternation  amouff  his  fimiily  and  fol- 
lowers. They  forthwith  fled ;  but  not  to  the 
British  camp,  nor  to  Ali  Moorad.  Their  choice 
was  the  desert ;  and  the  greater  portion  were 
reported  to  have  sougrht  mfety  in  a  fort  called 
Emaun  Ohur.  TbiUier  Sir  Charles  Napier 
reeolved  to  follow  them,  and  commenced  his 
niarch  without  deby.  No  certain  intelliffenoe 
as  to  a  supply  of  water  being  attainaUe,  it 
was  deemM  prudent  to  take  forward  only 
a  very  small  force.  It  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  Queen's  22nd, 
mounted  on  cameb  (two  on  each  animal),  two 
hundred  Sindean  horse,  and  two  24-pounder 
howitsera.  The  want  of  forage  rendered  it 
Deoessary  to  send  back  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  horse.  The  remainder  of  the  force  en- 
countered the  difficulties  of  the  desert  march, 
which  were  great,  and  reached  Bmaun  Ghur, 
which  place  was  occupied  without  difficulty, 
and  destroyed.  The  fort  was  stated  to  belong 
to  Ali  Moorad,  who  consented  to  iti  destruc- 
tion. The  march  of  the  British  general,  and 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  a  fortress 
belonging  to  some  or  other  of  the  authorities 
of  Siiide,  took  place  at  a  time  when  we  were 
pivfessediy  in  a  state  of  peace  with  aU.  It  is 
gretkily,  therefore,  to  be  desired,  for  the 
credit  of  the  British  name,  that  the  statement 
above  noticed  should  be  correct.    It  has,  how- 


ever, been  disputed,  and  with  some  appearance 
of  truth.  The  fiJl  of  Emaun  Ghur  took  pUce 
eariy  in  the  month  of  January,  1843. 

The  event  was  not  without  effect ;  but  the 
ameers  were  yet  naturally  anxious  to  put  off 
the  evil  day  which  was  to  divest  them  almost 
of  the  yery  semblance  of  sovereignty.  Mijor 
Ontram,  whose  powers  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  who  had  consequently  retired  to  Bombay, 
it  was  thouffht  might,  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence, be  able  to  effect  Bomethins  in  the  way 
of  diminishing  the  reluctance  of  £e  princ^  to 
sign  the  sentence  of  their  own  virtual  depo- 
sition. He  returned,  held  various  conferences 
with  the  ameers,  and  finally  prevailed  on 
them  personally  to  affix  their  seals  to  the 
treaties.  But  there  were  oUier  parties  who 
churned  the  privilege  of  judging  beside  the 
ameers.  The  Beloochee  tribes  bold,  fierce, 
and  intractable— were  greatly  excited  agunst 
the  Buropean  intruders^  who,  by  no  slow 
advances,  were  establishing  their  own  antiio- 
rity  supreme  in  Sinde.  iU  the  British  com- 
missioner and  his  attendants  departed  from  the 
final  conference,  they  were  assailed  with  exe- 
crations from  an  assembled  crowd,  who  were 
restrained  from  more  dangerous  expression  of 
their  feelings  only  by  the  presence  of  a  strong 
escort  of  horsey  sent  by  the  ameers,  under 
the  command  of  some  of  their  most  influential 
chiefe. 

One  great  point  on  which  the  ameers  had 
dwelt  in  their  conferences  with  Major  Out- 
ram,  was  the  wrong  which  the  British  autho- 
rities had  caused,  and  continued  to  uphold,  in 
the  transfer  of  authority  from  Meer  Koostum 
to  Ali  Moorad.  It  was  stated,  that  the  sur- 
render of  power  by  the  latter  had  been  the 
effect  of  compulsion ;  and  seeiuff  that  the 
a^  chieftain  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  it  is  very  probable  such  was  the 
feet.  The  political  move  which  the  British 
general  thought  a  masterstroke  of  diploniaoy, 
thus  became  a  chief  cause  of  embarrassing  the 
negotiation,  while  it  placed  a  ohiet  venerable 
for  his  years  at  least,  in  the  position  of  an 
oppressed  and  injured  man,  and  left  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  hiffhest  British  authority  in 
Sinde  the  oharoe  of  being  the  principal  author 
of  the  chieftain  s  degradation. 

It  was  constantly  represented  by  the  ameers^ 
that  the  continued  adyance  of  Sir  Chariea 
Napier  would  exasperate  the  Beloochees,  and 
cause  them  to  resort  to  anns  in  defence  of  the 
independence  of  their  country.  That  offioar, 
howeyer,  continued  to  advance,  and  on  the 
15th  of  February  the  long-threatened  outbreak 
took  phMW ;  the  first  object  of  attack  being  the 
residence  of  the  British  commissioner,  C<Monel 
Outram.  A  dense  body  of  cavalry  and  infentry 
took  post  in  a  manner  to  command  three 
sides  of  the  indosuie  in  which  the  residence 
was  situated,  the  fourth  being  defended  by  a 
British  steamer,  which,  happily,  lay  in  the 
riyer  at  no  great  distance.  A  hot  fire  waa 
commenced  and  kept  up  for  four  hours  by  the 
assailants;  but  their  attempts  to  effect  an 
2  Q 
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eDtranoe  wme  defeated  bf  ibe  jn^eioiie  eflbrte 
of  Oaptem  Conway,  ihm  officer  in  oommandf 
ably  and  leelonsly  mipported  by  bis  eabalterni^ 
Lieutenant  Harding  Mi  Eongn  Pennefitther, 
of  ber  Majesty's  22Dd,  and  by  two  ▼olnnteeis, 
Gaptain  Oreen,  of  the  21st  native  infimtry, 
and  Gaptsin  Wells  of  the  I6tb.  Oaptun 
Brown,  Bengal  engineers,  was  despatobed  to 
the  steamer,  and  there  rendered  Talnable 
asMstaooe  in  directing  her  fire.  The  number 
erf  men  under  Captain  Conway  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  any  protracted  defence,  and  the 
stock  of  ammunition  was  scanty.  A  reinforoe- 
ment  of  men  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  were 
eocpeoted  by  another  steamer,  but  she  arrived 
without  either,  and  it  became  obvious  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  effiMi  a 
retreat  with  as  Htae  loos  as  possible.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  property 
within  the  residence ;  but  the  camp-mllowers 
became  alaimed,  and  after  reaoiinff  the 
steamer  with  their  first  loads^  could  not 
be  brought  to  return;  while  the  fighting 
men  had  employment  more  important  as  weU 
as  more  stirring  than  looking  after  baggage. 
Hie  greater  portion  of  the  property  was 
therefore  abandoned,  and  the  British  party 
evacuated  their  quarters  in  a  body,  covered 
by  a  ftw  skirmishers.  The  movement  was 
eJIbcted  with  perfect  order ;  and  the  British 
commander,  with  his  brave  escort,  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  csmp  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

There  was  now  no  mode  of  deciding  the 
existing  difbrences  but  hw  the  sword.  Sir 
Charles  NMier  accordingly  advanced  to  a 
^ace  called  Heesnee,  alwnt  six  miles  from 
byderabad,  which  he  reached  on  the  ]7tii  of 
Fwruaiy,  where  he  found  the  ameers  posted 
in  great  force.  Their  poeition  was  strong, 
their  flank  being  protected  bjr  two  woods, 
whioh  were  connected  by  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river  Fulailee,  having  a  high  bank,  behind 
which,  and  in  the  wood%  were  the  enemy 
posted.  In  firont  of  the  extreme  right,  and 
on  the  edffe  of  the  wood  protecting  it,  was  a 
village.  Having  made  his  observations^  the 
British  general  prepared  for  attack ;  postioff 
his  artiUery  on  the  right  of  the  line,  ana 
sendinff  forward  skirmishers  to  drive  out  the 
enemy  s  force.  The  advance  then  took  place 
from  the  right  in  echelon  of  battalions ;  the 
left  beingdeclined  to  escape  the  fire  of  the 
village.  TheartilleiyandherMi^sety's23nd 
limned  the  leading  echelon  ;  the  2ffth  native 
infontiy  the  second,  the  12th  native  infiuitry 
the  third,  and  the  1st  grenadier  native  inlsntry 
ttefburtiu 

About  a  hundred  vuda  from  the  bank  the 
British  opened  the  fire  of  their  musketry  in 
answer  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Thenceforward 
the  official  details  of  the  battie  aie  neither 
veiy  ftill  nor  vety  dear.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  conffict  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary, 
and  that  for  a  time  the  event  was  doubtful. 
The  British,  however,  continued  to  press  de- 
terminedly on  their  opponents  ;  and  a  charge 
fkwa  the  Mb  Bengal   light  cavalry  (whioh 
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formed  the  reserve),  Mded  by  •ome  Snds 
horsey  completed  the  dispomfiture  of  the 
eneinv,  who  slowly  retired.  Hie  viotoiy  cost 
the  British  a  loss  o^  sixty-two  killed,  ana  oae 
hundred  and  ninety-five  wounded.  Among 
the  number  was  a  large  proportion  of  officsn. 
The  Ices  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  life 
'  ousand  ;  but  this  amount  seems  incredible. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  six  of  the 
ameers  (three  of  Khvrpore  and  three  of  Hy- 
derabad) surrendered  themeelves  priaonerB; 
and  on  the  20th  of  February  Sir  Charies 
Napier  entered  the  capital  of  Lower  Soda. 
But  the  contest  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Shore 
Mahomed,  ameer  of  Meerpore^  vsmained  is 
,  and  on  the  2ith  of  March  the  British 
commander  mardied  out  of  Hydsrafaad  to 
him.  He  found  him  at  the  head  of 
a  great  force  posted  behind  a  nullah,  which 
hsd  been  partially  scarped  and  othenriis 
strengthened.  Shore  Mahomed,  peroeiviiif 
that  the  Britidi  force  was  outflanking  him 
on  the  right,  moved  in  that  direction  ;  sad 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  believing  that  the  move- 
ment drew  him  away  from  that  part  of  the 
nullah  prepared  for  defonoe,  choee  tiie  momcat 
for  commencing  an  attach.  A  troop  of  hone 
artillery,  under  Major  Leslie,  waa  ordered  to 
move  forward  and  endeavour  to  rake  the 
nnlli^,  while  the  9th  light  cavalry  and  Poonsh 
horse  were  ordered  to  advance  in  Kne  on  the 
left  of  the  artillery,  which  was  supported  on 
the  right  by  her  Majesty's  22nd ;  that  regi- 
ment being,  however,  considerably  retired,  to 
avoid  intc^ering  with  the  oblique  fire  of  the 
artillery.  The  artillery  opened  upon  the  ene- 
my's position,  and  the  British  line  advanced 
in  echelon  from  the  left,  the  Quees&*8  SSad 
leading  the  attack. 

From  the  official  account  of  the  battle,  the 
following  particulars  are  to  be  eofleeted. 
The  enemy  appearing  to  shrink  from  the  enm 
fire  of  the  British  artillery.  Major  Sta^dc  me 
an  impetus  to  their  movement  br  a  hii&Bt 
cluurse  upon  their  left  flank  with  the  third 
oavaky,  under  Osptain  Ddamain,  and  the 
Sinde  horse,  under  Captain  Jao(^  These 
troops  crossed  the  nullah,  and  pumed  the 
enemy  for  several  miles.  While  thia  was  ia 
the  Queen's  22nd,  vnd«r  Major 
ie^  commanding  the  brigade,  and  Osntsia 
George,  commanding  the  corps,  attaekea  the 
nullah  on  the  left,  marching  up  to  it  under  s 
heavy  fire  of  matchlodDS  wiUiout  retnning  s 
shot  tiU  they  came  within  forty  |Moea  of  the 
intrenchmen^  which  they  forthwith  atotmed 
in  gaUant  style.    Lieutenant  Coote,  vrlko  wee 
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the  first  man  to  mount  thersmnart,  aniniiil  eae 
of  the  en«m;f 's  standards^  and  waa  aevsreh 
wounded  while  waving  it  to  encoarage  hie 
men.  The  efforts  of  the  22nd  were  amyoatod 
by  batteries  commanded  by  Gaptsia  Wiir 
loughby  and  Captain  Hutt^  the  fire  from 
which  crossed  that  of  Mijor  Leslie ;  while  the 
FOonah  bofse^  under  Oi^itun  Tsite,  and  the 
9tii  cavalry,  under  Major  Story,  tvraed  the 
enemy's  right  fhmk,   punning  and  aattiaf 
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down  the  ftigitivee.  A  brigade  oonaisting  of 
the  12th»  Slft^  and  25th  regimeoti,  eom- 
Dianded  respectively  by  Captain  Fisher,  Cap- 
tain Stevens^  and  Captain  Jackson,  the 
brigade  being  under  Major  Woodbam,  was 
also  meritoriously  engaged,  supported  by  the 
fire  of  a  battery  under  Captain  Wfaitlie,  on 
the  right  of  which  were  the  1st  and  8th 
regiments,  under  Major  Brown  and  Major 
dibbom,  which  regiments  appear  to  have 
manifested  great  coolness  and  great  ansdety 
for  action.  Of  the  details  of  the  battle  little 
can  be  gathered;  and  all  the  information 
furnished  amounts  in  ftot  to  this :— that  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  a  force  the  component 
parts  of  which  are  only  incidentally  mentioned, 
met  a  large  body  of  Bdooohees,  engaged  and 
defeated  them.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  killed 
were  two  valuable  officers,  Captain  C.  Qarrett^ 
of  the  9th  light  cavalry,  and  Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Bombay  artilleiT.  Hie 
latter  officer  fell  while  exhibiting  aa  instance 
of  desperate  valour,  in  riding  slong  the  top 
of  the  nullah  in  advance  of  his  batteiy,  with  a 
▼iew  of  ascertaining  where  his  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear  witti  the  greatest  eflfeot. 

After  this  battte^  Sir  Charles  Napier  marched 
forward,  and  took  posseosion  of  Meerpore. 
The  reduction  of  Omeroote^  situate  in  the 
desert»  and  a  fortress  erf  some  importance  (with 
reference  to  Oriental  notions),  was  the  next 
object  sought.  A  detachment  was  despatched 
against  this  place,  originally  under  Captain 
Whitlie ;  but  Mijor  V^>odbum  subsequently 
assumed  the  command.  Actmff  on  infonna- 
tion  reaching  him  at  a  distaaoe  from  the  spot, 
Sir  Charies  Napier  ordered  a  retreat  when  the 
force  sent  against  Omercote  was  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  fortress.  At  the  moment 
when  the  order  was  received,  the  officer  in 
command  was  informed  that  the  place  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  garrison;  but  the 
order  to  retire  seems  to  have  been  peremptorr, 
and  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  disregarding  it. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  embarrassment, 
the  capture  of  Omercote  might  have  been  post> 
poned  indefinitely,  but  for  the  energy  of  Cap- 
tain Brown,  who,  mounting  his  horse,  per- 
formed, without  halting,  a  journey  of  eighty 
miles,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Sinde,  in 
order  to  put  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  possession 
of  the  report  which  had  been  received  by 
M^or  Woodbum,  and  obtain  his  revised  de- 
cision. Permission  being  given  to  advance, 
it  was  acted  upon  by  Mijor  Woodbum.  The 
final  march  was  commenced  at  midnight  on 
the  4th  of  April.  It  lay  over  a  oood  road, 
but  through  jungle,  which  became  thicker  and 
higher  as  Omercote  was  approached ;  and  it 
was  not  till  arriving  within  eight  hundred 
T^vds  of  the  north-weet  frontier,  that  a  fiur 
nght  of  the  fort  could  be  obtained.  On  a 
puiy  of  horse  approaching  to  reconnoitre,  a 
fow  armed  men  showed  themselves  on  the 
walls,  and  this  induced  Migor  Woodbum  to 


order  Captain  Jacob,  with  the  Sinde  horse,  to 
proceed  round  to  the  eastern  ikoe  of  the  fort, 
to  inteioept  the  escape  of  the  garrison,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  resort  to  such  a  step,  or  to 
induce  them  to  display  their  strength,  if  they 
were  prepared  for  defence.  The  cUef  personit 
of  the  Hindoo  population  witlun  the  place  came 
out,  however,  and  tendered  their  submission 
to  the  British  commander,  assuring  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  had  fled  some  days  before ;  that  there 
remained  fow  armed  men  within  the  fort ;  and 
that  those  fow  had  no  desire  to  resist,  but  were 
ready  to  depart,  if  the  safety  of  their  lives 
were  guaranteed.  An  officer  was  despatched 
to  inform  them  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared,  on  condition  of  their  coming  out  and 
laying  down  their  arms.  In  the  mean  time 
some  guns  were  brought  up,  and  placed  in 
position.  Major  Woodbum  tightly  concluding 

thatthesigfatoftbem''  waslikelvto  "hasten 
the  determination  of  the  garrison. '  Tliere  was 
no  necessity  for  employing  them,  the  remnant  of 
the  garrison  meeting  the  communication  made 
to  them  by  opening  their  gates,  surrendering 
the  keys,  and  laying  down  their  arms. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  directed  a  squadron 
of  horse  to  be  left  as  a  gtrrison  for  Omercote. 
Major  Woodbum  determined  to  add  to  this  a 
company  of  infantry,  and  his  reasons  appear 
weU  founded.  "I  beg,"  he  savs,  "to  sub- 
mit to  the  major-general's  consideration,  that 
foraging  parties  will,  from  all  I  can  hear,  be 
obliged  to  go  often  to  the  distance  of  many 
mOes,  and  will  be  required  to  be  in  strength, 
as  there  are  now  many  parties  of  the  followers 
of  the  Ameer  Shore  Mahomed  scattered  about 
the  country,  as  well  as  others  of  difierent 
tribes,  who  are  always  to  be  met  with  where 
forage  is  most  plentifbl.  To  make  these 
fiwaginff  parties  suffidently  strong  might,  were 
a  squadron  left  alone,  often  leave  too  small  a 
garrison  in  the  fort ;  and  on  this  account  I 
have  been  induced  to  add  the  infontry,  so  as 
to  admit  of  all  the  cavalry  being  absent  at  one 
time^  when  suoh  is  required." 

Sir  Charles  Napier  concluded  his  despatch 
to  the  governor-general,  announcinff  the  occu- 
pation of  Omenxyte,  with  the  words^  ''Thu% 
my  lord,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  Sinde 
is  now  subdued."  But  the  subjugation  of  a 
country  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  wild 
and  wan  ike  population,  is  a  thingeasy  to  talk 
o(  but  not  easy  to  accomplish.  The  governor 
of  Sinde  (for  to  this  office  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  been  appointed  by  Lord  Bllenborougfa), 
for  many  months  after  uttering  this  dwla- 
ratiou,  found  that  he  had  something  more  to 
do  than  merely  to  make  the  requidte  arrange- 
ments for  canTing  on  the  civil  administration 
of  the  country  which  he  represented  as  sub- 
dued. The  Ameer  Shah  Mahomed  oontinued 
to  break  the  tranquillity  upon  which  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  calculated.  The  chief 
was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  June  hr  a  British 
foroe  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts^  con- 
sisting of  twelve  companies  oi  native  infoatry^ 
2q  2 
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followed  by  the  6Ui,  I5ib,  aad  20th  laments, 
a  troop  of  the  3rd  light  cavaliy,  and  a  battery 
of  four  guns.  Shah  Mahomed  was  encamped 
at  a  plaoe  called  Peer  Afuee,  with  a  foroe 
ireported  to  amonnt  to  two  tboosand  men. 
On  the  approach  of  Colonel  Boberts,  the 
enemy  was  discovered  in  retreat.  Captain 
Walker  was  despatched  with  the  cavalry  to 
intercept  this  movement,  and  succeeded  in 
destroying  many  of  the  fugitives.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  detachment  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  a  party  of  the  grenadier  company 
of  the  20th  native  in&ntry,  soonring  an  indo- 
sure^  discovered  Shah  Mahomed,  with  three 
or  four  servants,  concealed  in  some  under^ 
wood.  He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  resist ; 
but  CapUin  Travers,  of  the  23rd  Bombay 
infantry,  coming  up,  he  delivered  his  sword  to 
him.  Thus  terminated  the  endeavours  of  this 
chief  to  disturb  the  British  in  Sinde. 

Another  ameer,  named  Shore  Mahomed, 
was  still  at  the  head  of  a  large  foroe  of  Beloo- 
diees;  but  his  situation  was  one  of  peril. 
Colonel  Boberts'  column  was  threateninff  him 
on  the  north  ;  Sir  Charles  Napier,  wiUi  the 
troops  under  his  personal  command,  was 
marohinff  upon  him  from  the  south ;  and 
another  force,  under  Captain  Jacob,  cut  him 
off  from  retreat  to  the  desert.  The  force  laat- 
named,  Shere  Mahomed  determined  to  attack ; 
and  his  choice  was  probably  governed  by  two 
oonsiderations  :  in  the  first  place,  it  was  the 
weakest  of  the  three  bodies  of  troops  by 
whom  he  was  menaoed ;  and  in  the  second,  it 
interfered  with  his  ohance  of  escaping  the 
others.  On  the  night  of  the  I8th  of  June, 
Captain  Jacob  received  information  that  the 
ameer  was  about  to  attack  him  ;  and  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the 
enemy  were  discovered  approaching.  The 
advance,  however,  was  too  slow  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  Ihe  British  officer  in  com- 
mand ;  and,  leaving  a  troop  and  a  company  to 
protect  his  camp,  he  went  out  with  the  rest  of 
his  foroe  in  search  of  the  tardily  advancing 
enemy.  The  Beloochees  formed  on  the  bank 
of  a  nullah,  in  conuderable  strength,  both 
horse  and  foot^  and  opened  three  guns,  which 
advanced  on  Uie  British,  and  showed  a  front 
of  defiance.  But  its  continuance  was  brief ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  British  commander 
formed  his  line,  and  brought  his  guns  into 
pUy,  than  the  Beloochees  were  perceived 
moving  off ;  and  on  Colonel  Jacob  advanoing 
with  the  Sinde  horse,  they  broke,  dispersed, 
and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  their  guns 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  without  an  efibrt 
to  save  them.  The  deprivation  of  these,  and 
of  several  standards,  constituted  almost  their 
entire  loss,  for  five  or  six  only  were  killed. 
But  the  (tispersion  was  complete,  and  ^eie 
Mahomed  fled  firom  the  field  with  ten  horse- 
men, the  remnant  of  a  force  of  about  four 
thousand  that  he  had  brought  into  action. 

Since  this  period  Sinde  has  been  more  tran- 
auil;  but  it  was  long  ere  the  irruptions  of 
the  wild  Beloochee  tribes  ceased   to  affi>rd 


ground  for  alarm.  The  prooeedings  of  the 
British  government  with  regard  to  Snde  were 
never  popuUr  in  England,  and  even  the 
splendour  of  victory  foued  of  securing  puUio 
approbation  to  a  course  of  policy  believed  to 
be  based  in  imustioe. 

Another  subject^  not  unfraught  with  anxiety, 
had  divided  with  Sinde  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  during  the  year  in  which 
that  counting  was  added  to  the  British  poe- 
sesnons.  l!his  was  the  state  of  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Scindiat  where  events  ooourred 
which  threatened  to  light  up  again  the  flames 
of  war  but  just  extinguished  in  Aflghanistan, 
and  the  embers  of  which  yet  glowed  in  Sinde. 
Dowlut  Bao  Sdndia,  wiUi  whom,  it  will  be 
recollectec^  treaties  had  been  concluded,  under 
the  administrations  of  the  Marquis  WeUealey 
and  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  died  in  the  year 
1827>  leaving  no  son,  and  having  adopted  none. 
His  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  notorious 
Shiraee  Bao  Ghatgay,  thereupon  assumed  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  medi- 
tated introducing  a  member  of  her  own  fiimily 
as  her  successor.  But  this  design  she  was 
forced  to  abandon ;  and,  ultimately,  sheadopted 
a  boy  of  the  Scindia  family,  who  was  declared 
to  be  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deoeaaed 
chief  eligible  for  adoption,  with  reference  to 
age.  The  youth  of  toe  new  chief  secnred  to 
the  ambitious  widow  of  the  deceased  one  the 
continued  exeiciBe  of  power  for  some  years ; 
but  on  the  former  attaining  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  aspired  to  the  actual  possession  of  the 
authority  which  he  had  been  selected  to  in- 
herit. After  a  struggle,  he  succeeded  ;  and,  in 
1833,  was  proohumed  sovereign,  the  regent 
retiring,  after  some  months  of  hesitation,  to 
Agra.  Years  were  required  to  settle  the 
amount  of  pension  to  be  assigned  to  her,  and 
the  provision  of  a  place  for  her  residenoe ;  and 
these  points  were  scarcely  arranged,  whoiy  in 
1841,  the  chief  w^a  attacked  by  sicknesa,  of 
whidi  he  sustained  repeated  shocks,  until  the 
7th  of  February,  1848,  when  he  died,  chikl- 
lees,  and  without  having  made  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  suooession  b^  recourse  to  the 
ceremony  of  adoption.  His  widow,  who  was 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  adopted,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  influential  persons  and 
powerful  officers  of  the  courts  a  boy,  named 
Bhageerut  Bao,  reputed  to  be  the  nearest 
relative  to  the  deceased  maharajah,  and  he 
was  forthwith  seated  on  the  guddee*  with  the 
usual  oeremonies. 

The  maharajah  was  about  dght  years  old. 
His  youth,  therefore,  rendereid  imperative 
some  special  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  sovereignty ;  and  the  maha- 
ranee,  having  little  advantage^  in  point  of  a|^ 
over  her  adopted  son,  it  was  obvious  thai  her 
hands  were  not  those  in  which  the  rec^niftte 
power  should  be  placed.  Hie  British  rsudent^ 
Colonel  Spier^  supported  the  pretenaionB  of 
Mama  Sanib,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  de- 
ceased chief,  and  the  governor-general  ao- 
quieeced  in  the  opinion  of  the  resioBnk  *' 
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Sahib  had  enemies  and  rivalfl ;  in  an  Oriental 


oonrt  every  man,  intent  solely  on  his  own  dntri^ere    by  whom    she    was   sorronnded. 


advancement,  is  an  enemy  to  every  other  man 
whose  success  may  impede  it.  Bat  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  resident  prevailed. 
Mama  Sahib  was  appointed  regent^  and  on 
the  day  on  which  the  maharajah  was  enthroned, 
was  invested  with  a  dress  indicative  of  his 
accession  to  the  office. 

Thus  far  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  British 
government  were  realized.  But  from  the 
period  when  Mama  Sabib  entered  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  functions^  he  found  himself 
counteracted  by  sinister  influence.  A  woman 
named  Nurungee,  whose  power  over  the  mind 
of  the  ranee  appears  to  have  been  great, 
exercised  it  in  hostility  to  the  reeent.  She 
was  removed,  but  the  efiects  of  her  evil 
counsel  did  not  cease  with  her  presence.  A 
more  serious  evil  was  the  state  of  the  army, 
more  especially  of  a  brigade  of  inftmtry,  con- 
sisting of  three  battalions.  One  of  the  three, 
commanded  by  a  person  named  Ishooree  Singh, 
had  committed  great  excesses  during  a  march 
io  Malwa.  This  had  occurred  l^fore  the 
death  of  the  late  maharajah  ;  and,  on  the 
representations  of  the  British  resident,  orders 
had  been  despatched  for  the  recall  of  Ishooree 
Singh,  which  step  was  to  be  followed  by  his 
dismissal  from  the  ssrvice,  and  imprisonment. 
The  order  required  Ishooree  Singh  to  return 
alone,  leaving  his  battalion  where  it  might  be 
when  the  oitler  reached  him.  But  this  did 
not  correspond  with  his  views ;  he  returned, 
but  brought  the  battalion  with  him  ;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  this  force  in  the  camp,  the  dis- 
affection which  pervaded  it  spread  to  the  two 
other  battalions,  which'  formed  part  of  the 
brigade  to  which  that  of  Ishooree  Singh 
belonged. 

The  British  resident  called  for  the  immediate 
and  signal  punishment  of  the  contumacious 
officer  whose  conduct  luid  diffused  a  mutinous 
spirit  through  an  entire  brigade  of  the  army, 
and  offered  the  assistanoe  of  British  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  effidctin^  it.  The  regent, 
Mama  Sahib,  expressed  his  readiness  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  resident,  but  pre- 
fened  accoinplishing  the  desired  object  with- 
out the  aid  of^British  troops ;  the  introduction 
of  which,  he  represented,  might  cause  a  dis- 
turbance extending  through  the  whole  army. 
He  believed  himself  capable  of  bringing  Ishoo- 
ree Singh  and  his  battalion  to  punishment ;  but 
not  immediately.  A  delay  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks  was  necessary,  that  time  being  required 
for  issuing  pay  to  the  troops — a  process  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  before  they  were  called 
upon  to  act  in  support  of  the  government. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  governor- 
general,  then  at  Agra,  and  he  was  Uiereupon 
satisfied  that  no  necessiW  would  arise  for 
the^  march  of  troops  on  Gwalior ;  a  measure 
which  he  had  previously  thought  likely  to  be 
called  for. 

For  nearly  three  months  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  office,  the  regent^  Mama  Sahib,  was 


thwarted  by  the  maharanee,  and  the  clique  of 


Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  the  British  reddent  received  a  message 
from  the  maharanee,  intimating  a  wish  that 
the  younff  maharajah  should  contract  a  matri- 
monial alHance  with  the  niece  of  the  reffent. 
The  next  evening  was  fixed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  initiatoiy  ceremony  of  the  tedca» 
and  it  accordingly  took  place.  This  turn  of 
affitirs  was  sufficiently  strange,  but  it  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  another  not 
less  startling.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  cur- 
rent of  court  favour  seemed  to  flow  entirely  in 
the  regent's  fovour,  and  by  the  proposed 
marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  maharajah  his 
tenure  of  power  appeared  to  be  rendered 
secure.  On  the  21  st  the  maharanee  sum- 
moned to  her  presence  all  the  chiefs  in  camp^ 
excepting  Mama  Sahib^  and  subsequently  des- 
patched a  message  to  the  British  resident, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  rsgrat^  and 
expreering  a  desire  for  his  removal.  The  resi- 
dent remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  and  in  a 
few  days  Mama  Sahib  was  on  his  journey  from 
Scindia's  camp,  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 
quit. 

Oriental  intrigues  are  rarely  explicable, 
except  by  the  parties  engaged  in  them ;  and 
in  a  minority  of  instances,  perhaps  even  they 
would  be  unable  to  give  a  rational  account  of 
their  motives  and  conduct.  It  would  be 
vain  to  inquire  at  length  into  those  of  the 
actors  in  the  extraordinary  course  of  events 
which  rused  Mama  Sahib  apparently  to  the 
summit  of  uncontrollable  power  only  for  the 
purpose  of  immediately  precipitating  him  head- 
long into  ruin  and  disgrace.  One  point,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  that  uie  British  government 
had  little  influence.  The  regent^  who  enjoyed 
its  support  as  for,  at  least,  as  verbal  assistance 
went,  was  dismissed  with  as  little  c^eremony 
as  a  menial  servant  would  have  been  discarded, 
and  this  by  a  footiou  headed  by  a  girl  whose 
immature  age  would  in  Europe  have  prs- 
doded  her  from  the  exercise  of  any  control 
over  the  most  ordinary  matters  of  business. 
It  appears  strange  that  no  efibrt  should  have 
been  made  to  sustain  the  regent  by  military 
aid,  such  having  some  months  before  been 
tendered  to  enable  him  to  put  down  the  muti- 
nous battalions.  The  resident  applied  for  per* 
mission,  in  case  of  need,  to  call  on  the  officer 
commanding  at  Agra  for  troops  to  support  the 
regent,  but  was  refused ;  the  governor-general 
declaring  the  sending  troops  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  disputes  of  an  allied  state  to  be  a 
matter  of  too  mudi  importance  to  justify  his 
ddegating  to  any  one  the  power  of  so  employ- 
ing them.  The  letter  by  which  the  resident 
was  apprised  of  this  determination  concluded 
with  the  emphatic  decbiration :  "  Under  no 
circumstances  does  the  governor-general  de- 
sire that  a  siuffle  man  be  permitted  to  pass 
our  frontier  without  his  personal  direction." 

Troops  were  refused,  but  despatches  were 
written.    The  resident  was  advised  that  the 
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British  gOTerninent  oonld  not  aoqnieflce  in  the 
removal  of  the  Mama  Sahib  without  the 
assignment  of  some  better  reason  than  the 
wish  of  the  maharanee ;  he  was  to  hold  no 
official  interoourse  with  the  snooeasor  of  the 
deposed  regent  without  special  instraetlona 
from  the  goyemor-general ;  and  it  was  autho- 
ritatively annonncid,  that  "the  mahanmee 
and  the  chiefr  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fi*on- 
tier  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  British 
sovemment^  and  of  those  of  the  Gwalior  state, 
beiDg  for  the  most  part  conterminous,"  it 
was  "  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that 
there  should  exist  in  Gwalior  a  government 
willing  and  able  to  preserve  tranquillity  along 
that  extended  line ;^— that  "the  British  gov- 
ernment" could  "  not  pennit  the  growing  up 
of  a  lax  svstem  of  mle^  generating  habito  <n 
plunder  along  its  frontier  ;"-*that  "  its  duty 
to  its  own  subjects  imperatively"  i«quired 
**  that  it  should  interfere  efiEectually  to  main- 
tain the  public  peace  by  all  such  means  as" 
might  "  appear  best  calculated  to  secure  that 
essential  object  f — ^that  *'  it  would  be  fiur  more 
satisfactory  to  adopt  the  necessaiy  measures 
in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Gwalior  state,"  and  that  it  had  been  boned 
"  that  under  the  regency  of  the  Mama  Sahib 
this  might  have  been  done ;  but "  that  "  in  any 
case  the  public  peace  must  be  preserved,  and" 
that  "the  Gwalior  state"  would  "be  held 
responsible  for  all  such  interruptions  thereof 
as^  might  "  arise  out  of  the  mal-administra- 
tion  of  its  dominions."  These  declarations 
were  well ;  but  the  movement  dl  a  brigade 
would  have  been  much  more  eflRMstive.  In 
the  East  no  argument  is  so  oonvinciuff  as  that 
presented  by  strong  battalions.  "  I  do  not 
think  it  possible,"  said  the  resident,  "to 
restore  the  Mama  Sahib  to  power  by  remon- 
strance alone ;"  and  beyond  all  question  he 
thought  correctly. 

Tlra  British  resident,  in  conformity  with 
instructions  from  his  government,  prepared  to 
remove  from  Gwalior  for  a  season.  This  step 
appears  to  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
maharanee  and  her  admirers  that  vague  ap- 
prehension of  svil  not  uncommon  where  there 
IS  a  consciousness  that  offimoe  has  been  given, 
and  where  every  act  of  the  party  offended  is 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  resident's  removal ;  and 
the  hollow  professions  of  regard  always  cur- 
rent in  eastern  courts  were  tendered  with 
great  liberality.  The  representative  of  the 
British  government  was  entreated,  on  behalf 
of  the  maharanee,  to  consider  the  maharajah 
and  herself  as  his  children  (albeit  her  recent 
conduct  had  exhibited  littie  of  filial  obedience) ; 
his  forgiveness  was  implored,  and  that  of  the 
governor-general,  but  the  Mama  Sahib  was 
not  recalled.  The  resident  answered  in  lan- 
guage less  warm  than  that  in  which  he  had 
been  addressed,  but  designed  to  have  little 
more  meaning;  and,  this  ediiying  interoourse 
concluded,  he  proceeded  to  Dholepore.  There 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  deemed  by  the 


1  inexpedient  that  he  diould 
return  to  Gwalior  till  some  govemment  should 
be  created,  "  having  the  appeannoe  of  good 
intentioo,  and  giving  the  promise  of  stability  ;* 
or,  until  the  maharanee  and  ohiefii  should 
"  eamestiy  call "  for  his  i 
such  a   govemment.    The  _  _ 

had  been  sojourning  in  the  upper  provines% 
but  was  now  on  his  return ;  aiid  the  distanrs 
by  whioh  he  was  about  to  be  separated  from 
the  resident  made  it  obviously  inoonveDient 
that,  under  all  ciroumstance^  the  latter  should 
wait  for  instructions.  The  inoonveueoee  was 
perceived  and  noticed;  but  it  was  dedaied 
that  the  govemor-genoal  deemed  the  ratnm 
of  the  resident  to  Gwalior  to  be  a  measurs 
requiring  so  much  consideration,  thal^  except 
in  casera  unforeseen  emergency,  it  was  not  to 
be  adopted  without  previously 
the  drcumstanoes^  and  waiting 
having  reference  to  the  representation, 
instructions  were  forwarded  from  Allahabad 
on  the  27th  of  June. 

The  principle  of  non-interooiizae  was,  it 
appears,  difficult  to  be  adhered  to.  The  Mama 
Sahib  had  retired  to  Seronge^  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  some  attempt  might  be  made 
by  the  ruling  parties  at  Gwalior  to  aeiae  him 
there.  The  calm  acquiescence  of  the  British 
ffovemment  in  the  deposal  of  the  Mama  Sahib 
had  not  tended  to  raise  its  character ;  and  the 
seisure  of  the  ex-regent  at  Seronge  would 
have  completed  its  humiliation  in  this  respect. 
The  governor-general  had  declared  that  he 
did  "  not  wish  to  have  any  ooneem  with  the 
Mama  Sahib's  proceedings ;"  and  the  resident 
had  accordingly  been  instructed  to  abstain 
from  taking  any  notice  of  that  person's  res- 
denceat  Seronge,  or  any  other  place;  This 
was  on  the  80th  of  June.  On  the  18th  of 
July  a  different  tone  was  adopted.  The  rea- 
dent  was  desired,  if  he  entertained  the  least 
apprehension  of  danger  to  the  Mama  Sahibs 
to  address  the  maharanee  in  the  laoguage  of 
warning,  intimating  that  the  entrance  of  a 
single  man  into  the  territory  of  the  Britidi 
govemment  would  be  considered  as  an  atteek 
upon  that  government  itself,  and  punished 
accordingly.  The  threat  was  to  be  enforcwd 
by  refernioe  "  to  the  conduct  reoentiy  adopted 
by  the  British  govemment  towards  the  ameers 
of  Sinde,  its  enemies " — a  most  unhappy 
reference,  except  as  to  the  indication  of  power 
— and  towards  the  diiefs  of  Bhawulpore^  of 
Joudpore^  and  of  Jessnhnere,  its  alliea.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  was  transmitted  to  the 
maharanee,  with  whom  it  had  been  deoned 
necesniiy  to  open  communications  on  matters 
of  state,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
minister.  This  was  a  complete  departure  from 
the  principle  laid  down  some  months  beiora, 
that  the  maharanee  was  to  have  no  power, 
not  even  that  of  appointing  minister^  but 
that  all  authority  was  to  be  centred  in  a 
responsible  regent.  The  maharanee,  in  her 
answer,  denied  that  any  intention  existed  of 
attacking  the  Mama  Sahib,   and  a  eeooad 
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repreaentation  on  the  lubjeot  received  a  like 
reply. 

It  would  be  impraoticable  to  tnre  any  dear 
account  of  the  intrigues  at  Gwalior,  except  at 
a  length  dUproportioned  to»the  importance  of 
the  Bubiect ;  and  the  details^  if  fumidied, 
would  have  little  interest.  The  following 
brief  notice  mav  be  sufficient: — ^The  Mrson 
most  active  in  the  deposal  of  the  Mama  Sahib, 
and  whose  influence  became  predominant  after 
the  fall  of  the  regent*  was  called  the  Dada 
Khasjee  Walla.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  for  the  maharanee's  fiCther  a  portion  of 
the  Dower  of  the  state,  and  it  was  directed 
that  he  should  be  consulted  on  all  affairs ;  but 
the  Dada  Khasjee  Walla  repiesented  that 
great  evils  were  likely  to  arise  from  a  divided 
authority;  and  thereupon  he  was  reinstated 
in  that  plenitude  of  power  which  he  so  disin- 
terestedl  V  claimed. 

But  all  real  power  was,  in&ot*  in  the  hands 
of  the  army.  This  body  comprised  above 
80,000  men  ;  a  number  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  demands  of  such  a  state  as  that  of 
Gwalior  for  defence,  and  not  less  to  its  means 
of  supporting  them.  These  troops  were,  in 
some  mstances^  commanded  by  officers  of  Eu- 
ropean burth,  or  of  European  parentage  on 
one  side;  but  the  ordinary  relation  between 
officers  and  men  was  constantly  inverted,  the 
latter  assuming  the  province  of  command,  and 
punishing  their  officers  at  pleasure. 

Somewhat  tardily  the  British  government 
turned  its  attention  to  the  neoessitv  of  inter- 
posing by  fbroe,  if  other  means  should  £ul, 
to  suppress  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in 
Gwalior  and  menaced  the  peace  and  security 
of  its  own  dominions.  On  the  10th  d  August 
the  govemor-genefal  recorded  a  minute^  con- 
taining the  foUowing  passage : — *'  The  recent 
change  of  ministrr  at  Gkwalior,  effiwted  through 
the  expulsion  of  the  regent^  who  had  been 
leoently  nominated  with  our  sanction ;  the 
concentration  at  Gwalior  itself  of  almost  the 
whole  anny;  the  removal  from  that  army, 
with  circumstances  of  violence,  of  almost  sil 
the  officers  of  European  or  Eurasian  origin ; 
the  selection  lor  posts,  civil  and  militaiy,  of 
persons  known  to  be  hostile  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  of  some  whose  removal  from  their 
appointments  had  but  recentlv  been  carried 
into  efiect  by  the  late  maharajah,  on  our 
sentation;  all  these  things* 
thev  will  be  by  a  people  desirous  of  change, 
maxe  it  desirable  that  the  representations  our 
government  may  find  it  necessaiy  to  makB  to 
the  Gwalior  durbar,  and  our  general  influence 
over  native  states^  should  be  supported  by  the 
presence  of  an  army.  It  may  be  impossible 
accurately  to  calwilate  upon  the  Ibtmre,  when 
its  complexion  must  depend  upon  troops  with- 
out discipline,  who  may  soon  be  without  pay, 
and  u^n  men  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  objects  of  their  bad  ambition 
may  be  effected;  but  the  course  of  events 
which  seems  most  probable  is  this,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  detached  territories  of  the 


Gwalior  state  in  Malwa,  and  of  the  districta 
adjoining  Saugor  and  Bundelcnnd,  being  under 
no  real  control,  will  become  the  invaders  and 
plunderers  of  our  sulgects  and  alliei^  and  thus 
compel  us  to  demand  from  the  Gwalior  state 
a  reparation  which  it  will  be  really  unable  to 
affi»rd,  and  which  we  must,  therefore,  in  some 
manner,  take  for  ourselves.  The  measures  we 
may  thus  adopt  with  respect  to  the  districts 
belonging  to  the  Uwalior  state  in  Malwa,  and 
adjoining  Saugor,  will  be  most  conveniently 
covered  bv  the  union  of  a  conriderable  force  in 
a  camp  of  exercise  upon  or  near  the  Junma.** 
In  accordance  with  the  views  herein  pro- 
pounded, the  commander-in-chief  was  desired 
to  form  his  camp  at  Gawnpore,  on  the  15th  of 
October  next  ensuing,  and  it  was  directed  that 
shortly  afterwards  an  army  of  exerdse,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  twelve  battalions  of  in&ntry, 
with  a  proper  complement  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  should  be  assembled  upon  or  near 
the  Jumna. 

In  the  mean  time  anarchy  continued  to  in- 
crease, though  communications  between  the 
mahannee  and  the  Britiih  resident  at  Dhole- 
pore  were  not  suspended.  The  maharanee  ex- 
pressed a  strong  wish  for  the  return  of  the 
resident  to  Gwiuior ;  but  the  latter,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  his  government*  re- 
fused, except  on  condition  of  the  Dada  JBLhasjeo 
Walla  being  not  only  deprived  of  authority, 
but  punished  by  fine  and  ranishment ;  or,  what 
was  regarded  as  a  preferable  course,  surren- 
dered to  the  Britisn  government.  A  paper, 
addressed  to  the  maharanee  bv  the  resident^ 
which  contained  the  demand  mr  the  punish- 
ment or  surrender  of  the  dada,  was  by  that 
personage  intercepted ;  he  vety  naturally  feel- 
ing reluctant  that  such  a  proposal  should  reach 
the  royal  ear.  When  this  fiiot  became  known 
to  the  governor-general,  great  indignation  was 
exinesMd  at  the  conduct  of  the  dada  in  witii:- 
hoiding  the  communication,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  <' an  offence  of  a  most  criminal 
character  against  the  state  of  Gwalior,  amount- 
ing to  a  supersession  of  the  maharanee's  autho- 
rity, and  the  transference  of  allpower  in  an 
unlawful  manner  to  himaelfl  The  governor- 
general  in  counciV  it  was  added,  "  will  not 
permit  any  subject  of  the  state  of  Gwalior 
thus  to  supersede  the  authority  of  his  sove- 
reign.^ As  the  British  government  bad  av- 
thorixed  its  representative  to  communicata 
with  the  maharanee,  disi^pointment*  not  un- 
mixed with  anger,  might  be  felt  at  the  step 
taken  by  the  dada  to  prevent  the  transnussion 
of  any  representation  hostile  to  himsell  Bui 
it  seems  rather  an  exaggerated  tone  of  writing, 
to  designate  the  act  of  the  dada  as  a  criminal 
offence  against  the  state  of  Gwalior ;  that 
state,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  being  at  the 
time  altogether  without  any  responsible  or 
recognised  government.  One  of  the  reasons 
adduced  in  illustration  of  this  view--4hat  the 
act  amounted  to  a  suspension  of  the  maha- 
ranee*s  authority— seems  perfectly  idle.  It  is 
true,  Dada  Khasjee  WaUa  had  no  right  to  the 
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power  which  he  had  ^ssamed ;  bat  it  is  e(|iially 
true,  ibiit,  aooording  to  the  decUred  conviction 
of  the  British  governmeDt,  neither  had  the 
maharanee  any  right  to  the  exercise  of  sove- 
reign authority.  It  had  been  solemnly  and 
'inost  jnstly  determined,  that  her  extreme 
youth  rendered  her  utterly  unfit  for  the  charge. 
She  had  no  authority  but  that  which,  like  Uie 
dada,  she  bad  usurped.  A  regent  had  been 
appointed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  British 
government ;  he  had  been  deposed,  and  the 
mahaninee  took  the  power  for  which  she  had 
been  adjudged  incompetent.  Yet  the  same 
government  which  had  so  adjudged,  conde- 
scended, by  its  representative,  virtually  to 
recognise  her  usurpation,  by  holding  inter- 
oourse  with  her,  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  the  house  of  Sdndia.  Not  only  so,  but  in 
an  oflScial  paper  issued  by  that  government^  the 
maharanee  is  adverted  to  in  a  character  which 
tiie  most  devoted  of  her  adherents  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  claim  for  her.  The 
dada  is  spoken  of  as  a  subject,  and  the  maha- 
ranee as  his  sovereign.  Kow,  it  is  quite  dear 
that  the  boy  Sdndia  was  the  sovereign,  and 
that  even  if  the  usuipation  of  the  mMaranee 
were  overlooked  and  submitted  to,  she  could 
be  regarded,  at  most,  onlv  as  regent.  Strange 
it  is,  that  after  denying  her  the  latter  office, 
she  should,  without  a  shadow  ot  daim,  have 
been  invested  with  the  higher  rank  of  sove- 
reign. 

The  governor-general  was  now  preparing  to 
leave  the  presidency  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  where,  by 
negotiation  or  force,  the  differences  between 
the  British  and  Maihratta  states  were  about 
to  be  determined.  But  before  he  departed, 
he  recorded  his  view  of  the  cause  of  his  jour- 
ney in  a  lengthened  minute.  In  this  docu- 
ment the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  British 
government  as  the  paramount  power  in  India 
within  the  Sotlej,  were  adverted  to  and 
maintained.  The  doctrine  that  in  India  such 
a  paramount  power  must  exist,  and  that  the 
British  government  should  be  that  power,  was 
one  which  statesmen,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
East»  were  slow  to  leam ;  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  is  now  too  deeply  seated  in  the  minds 
of  men  of  all  parties  to  be  easily  e£Gftced,  and 
Lord  EUenborouffh  was  justified  in  assuming 
it  as  the  basis  of  his  proposed  movements. 

It  would  appeu  from  the  next  paragraph 
of  his  lordship's  minute,  that  he  had  little  hope 
of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  Gwa- 
lior  otherwise  than  by  force,  and  that  at  this 
period  (the  1st  of  November)  he  contempbted 
something  more  than  merely  menacing  the 
frontiers  of  the  disturbed  country;  for  he 
oontinues  : — "To  maintain,  therefore,  unim- 
paired, the  position  we  now  hold,  is  «a  duty, 
not  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to  humanity.  The 
adoption  of  new  views  of  policy,  weakness 
under  the  name  of  moderation,  and  pusilla- 
nimity under  that  of  forbearance,  would  not 
avert  from  our  own  subjects,  and  from  our 
own  territories,  the  evils  we  let  loose  upon 


India ;  and  the  only  result  of  fiilse  i 
would  be  to  remove  the  scene  of  a  contest, 
altogether  inevitable,  from  Gwalior  to  Allah- 
abad, there  to  be  carried  on  with  diminished 
force,  a  disheartened  army,  and  a  diMffseted 
people." 

After  notidng  the  seaitered  and  ill-connected 
nature  of  Soindia's  territory,  and  the  sonroes 
of  evil  to  be  found  in  the  existing  state  of 
Gwalior,  the  govemor-general  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  maharajah  in  a  manner  whidi, 
did  not  the  result  refute  the  bdie^  mig^t 
have  been  understood  as  intimating  an  inten- 
tion to  dispossess  the  youthful  prince  of  the 
chieftainship  to  which  he  had  so  reoentlT 
been  elevated.  The  mahan^ah,  it  was  stated, 
was  a  boy  of  poor  parentage^  and  altogether 
uneducated.  This  latter  point  was  imrrad 
to  more  than  once  in  the  mmute,  from  whidi 
droumstance  it  may  be  inforred  that  some 
considerable  importance  was  attached  to  it; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  upon  what 
grounds.  Indian  princes  are  sddom  highly 
educated ;  and  though  the  attainments  of  the 
maharajah  afforded  no  cause  for  boasting,  it 
does  not  seem  that  he  was  properly  described 
as  altogether  uneducated  :  it  was  stated  on 
official  authority,  that  in  Mahratta  litermture 
"he  had  made  as  mudi  progress  as  boys  of 
his  age  generally  do."  It  is  not  often  that  boys 
at  nine  years  of  age  are  either  great  linguists 
or  great  philosophers.  A  fiiruier  objection 
to  £be  prince,  to  whose  elevaUon  the  British 
government  was  an  assenting  party,  is  fannd 
in  the  allegation,  that  he  was  not  "  descended 
from  any  one  of  the  fomily  of  Sdndia  who  has 
possessed  sovereign  authori^;  but  from  a 
remote  ancestor  of  those  by  whom  soverdgnty 
was  acquired."  Tet  in  a  puUic  notifieatioD, 
issued  on  the  death  of  Junkojee  Bao  Sdndia, 
dated  at  Delhi,  the  11th  of  February,  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  minute  under  examina- 
tion was  recorded,  the  following  passage  is 
found:  "The  govemor-general  has  also  re- 
ceived information  of  the  adoption,  by  the 
widow  of  the  late  maharajah,  with  the  assent 
of  the  chiefs  and  people,  of  Blu^eemt  Bao,  the 
person  nearest  in  blood  to  the  late  maharajah." 
As  the  adopted  prince  had  been  recognised  in 
Februarv  as  the  nearest  in  blood,  it  does  not 
appear  how,  in  November,  any  reasonable 
objection  could  be  taken  to  him  on  the  ground 
that  his  relationship  to  the  robber  ohidb  who 
had  held  dominion  was  only  coUateraL  Far- 
ther, that  no  jxMsible  objection  to  the  maha- 
rajah*s  title  might  be  omitted,  it  was  idleged 
in  the  minute,  that  the  prince  was  "  decked 
by  the  zenana  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for 
their  sole  benefit,  not  for  that  of  the  people." 
This,  without  doubt^  was  quite  true ;  but  as 
the  election  had  been  confirmed  by  the  British 

fovemment^  it  was  rather  late  to  object  to  it. 
ndeed,  the  entire  passage  in  which  the 
objections  are  embodied  is  almost  immediatdy 
neutralized  by  the  following :  "  On  the  de- 
cease of  the  late  mahanjah,  the  British 
government  res^ily  acknowledged  the   sue- 
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the  deceased  sovereign  by  blood."  Here,  then, 
after  the  turns  and  donblings  of  the  preceding 
sentences,  we  arrive  at  a  oonolnsion  to  which 
certainly  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
paration. 

A  passing  reference  to  points  noticed  before 
—the  maharajah's  yonth  and  deficiency  of 
literary  acquirement,  and  the  immature  age 
of  the  maharanee  (with  whom,  notwithstand 
infl?>  public  business  had  been  discussed) — ^was 
loUowed  by  a  history  of  the  then  recent  pro- 
ceedings at  Gwalior,  concluded  by  a  statement, 
the  perusal  of  which  is  not  calculated  to  give 
a  very  high  impression  of  the  vigour,  decision, 
and  unity  of  purpose  with  which  the  British 
government  was  at  the  time  administered. 
After  rehtting  the  expulsion  of  the  rfg^^  ^^ 
governor-general  thus  went  on  : — ''The  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  British  resident  were 
of  no  efiect.  The  successftd  rival  of  the 
regent  became  all-powerfuL  The  Christian 
officers  were,  with  few  exceptions,  ill-treated 
and  turned  out  of  the  camp  by  Uie  soldiers. 
Persons  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
offices  on  our  representations,  were  restored. 
Offices  were  taken  from  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  with  us;  and  Gwalior  has 
exhibited  to  all  India  the  example  of  a  regent, 
to  whom  our  support  had  been  promised,  ex- 
pelled from  the  territory  he  governed,  and  of 
a  successor,  whose  acts  show  him  to  be  hostile 
to  our  interests,  established  in  power  in 
despite  of  our  remonstrances.*' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  proceedings,  so 
insulting  to  the  British  government- as  well 
as  so  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
it  appears,  however,  that  no  intervention  with 
Gwalior  might  have  taken  place — ^the  govemor- 
ffeneral  might  have  been  contented  with  sul- 
lenly withdrawing  the  British  resident  to  a 
distance,  and  leaving  the  bandit  army  to  pull 
down  and  set  up  its  officers  at  discretion, 
plunder  at  will,  and  continue  a  terror  to  all 
within  the  territories  of  the  house  of  Scindia, 
and  to  all  on  its  borders,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  peculiar  situation  of  affiftirs  at  the  time. 
The  events  that  primarily  led  to  the  inter- 
vention were  those  which  occurred  subse- 
(juentiy  to  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  when 
in  the  struggle  for  peace  a  series  of  crimes 
and  excesses  were  perpetrated  worthy  of  the 
worst  days  of  the  worst  governed  state  of 
India.  From  this  quarter  danger  was  not 
unreasonably  apjxrehended,  and  his  lordship's 
views  on  the  subject  were  thus  expounded  :^ 
"Within  three  marches  of  the  Sutiej  is  an 
army  of  70,000  men,  confident  in  its  own 
strength,  proud  of  its  various  successes  against 
its  neighbours,  desirous  of  war  and  of  plunder, 
and  under  no  discipline  or  control.  It  may 
be  hoped,  it  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that 
no  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  this  army  will 
occur  to  produce  a  war  upon  the  Sutiej ;  but 
it  would  be  onpardonable  were  we  not  to  take 


every  possible  precaution  against  such  an 
event ;  and  no  precaution  appears  to  be  more 
necessary  than  that  of  rendering  our  rear 
and  our  communications  secure,  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  friendly  government  at 
Gwalior." 

After  statinff  his  opinion  that  it  was  de- 
sirable, with  reference  to  Lahore,  that  disputes 
with  GwaUor  should  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
termination,  the  governor-general  -on  this 
ground  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  go- 
vernment should  confine  its  claims  there  to 
a  single  point — ^the  expulsion  of  the  Dada 
Khasjee  Walla.  This  he  considered  would 
for  a  time  give  to  the  government  an  actual 
predominating  influence  in  Gwalior,  and  to 
this  he  trusted  for  effecting  a  reduction  of  the 
army,  and  all  other  measures  that  might  be 
desirable.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  these 
measures  he  left  to  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances ;  and  modifications  of  the  views  them- 
selves were  contemplated  as  not  of  improbable 
occurrence. 

At  the  time  when  the  minute  above  quoted 
was  recorded,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Gwalior 
seemed  to  be  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The 
army  was  divided  into  wree  parties  —  one 
friendly  to  Dada  Khamee  Walla,  another  hos- 
tile to  him,  and  a  third  neutral.  The  seoond 
party  obtained  posseesion  of  the  person  of  the 
dada,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
deliver  him  up  to  the  British  resident  at 
Dholeporo :  this  expectation  was  not  fulfilled; 
but  Bappoo  Setowlea  Deshmook,  one  of  the 
chiefii  most  active  in  the  capture,  transmitted 
a  communication  to  the  resident,  informing 
him  of  what  had  been  done,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  his  conduct,  and  that  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  acted  with  him,  would  be  approved 
of  by  the  British  government,  with  which  they 
were  anxious  to  re-establish  the  usual  good 
anderstanding.  The  resident,  in  acknowledg- 
ing this  communication,  spoke  of  the  conduct 
of  the  chiefs  in  commendatory  terms,  and  con- 
cluded by  strongly  ursing  that  the  custody  of 
the  dada  should  be  made  over  to  him.  Similar 
advice  was  ffiven  in  two  letters  addressed, 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  by  the  resident 
to  the  maharanee.  The  representations  con- 
tained in  these  letters  were  enforced  at  the 
Gwalior  durbar  personally  by  a  moonshee,  but 
in  vain.  The  maharanee  had  not,  in  fiu^t^  any 
control  over  the  person  of  the  dada,  that 
officer  being  in  the  hands  of  a  party  opposed 
to  that  to  whose  influence  she  had  yielded 
herself.  For  this  reason  she  might  have 
pleaded  inability  to  comply  with  the  demand 
for  his  surrender,  and  have  rested  her  caiae 
upon  this  point.  But  she,  or  rather  her  ad- 
visers, for  she  was  but  a  puppet  in  their  hands, 
met  the  requisition  in  a  manner  more  durect 
than  might  have  been  expected.  To  the  de- 
claration that  the  delivery  of  the  dada  was 
the  only  measure  which  could  arrest  the  ad- 
vance of  British  troops,  it  was  answered  that 
this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  prisoner 
of  the  Gwalior  state  had  been  demanded  by 
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the  Britiah  gOTemment.  The  mooDshee  re- 
turned to  his  emploYer  at  Dholepore  withoat 
hnving  gained  a  ttogle  step  towarae  effecting 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sent,  and  leaT- 
^  log  the  state  of  parties  in  Qwalior  at  a  dead 
lock,  as  thus  described  bj  a  news-writer  at 
^  the  time: — "All  parties  say  that  there  are 
difficulties  on  all  sides ;  the  base  (maharanee) 
is  young  and  inexperienced;  the  goopurra 
(her  &ther)  has  not  ssnse  safficient  for  such  a 
crisis.  BoUi  parties  are  afraid  of  the  treachery 
of  each  other,  and  no  one  is  trusted  by  either 
party.  The  baee's  party  wish  Bappoo  Sahib 
to  come  to  durbar  and  consult ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  ffoopuna  can  give  him  con- 
fidence that  he  will  not  be  seised.  Hie  Bappoo 
Sahib  wishes  to  go  to  durbar  and  consult,  but 
wishes  Colonel  Jacob  (commander  of  a  briffade^ 
to  stand  security  against  treachery.  Colonel 
Jacob  is  alarmed,  as  both  the  Bwpoo  Sahib 
and  the  ooopurra  are  powerfbl ;  tnere  are  no 
means  in  nis  power  of  doing  anything  if  either 
of  them  act  treacherously.  Under  these  dr^ 
cumstaaces,  there  appears  no  way  of  settling 
differences." 

Some  further  communications  passed  be- 
tween the  mahafanee  and  the  Britisn  resident, 
but  they  produced  no  result  Colonel  Spiers, 
who  had  been  superseded  in  his  Amotions  at 
the  court  of  Qwalior,  on  grounds  not  Tery  in- 
telligible, now  quitted  Dholepore  to  proceed 
to  Kagpore,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
resident  Shortly  after  this  the  two  parties 
most  strongly  opposed  commenced  cannon- 
ading each  other,  and  continued  the  operation 
during  parts  of  two  days.  The  firing  ceased 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  mahanmee 
(though  It  is  stated  that  it  was  begun  by  the 
troops  who  adhered  to  her  interests),  and  the 
chiefs  opposed  to  the  court  were  invited  to  a 
conference.  They  overcame  their  fear  of  trea- 
chery, accepted  the  invitation,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  honour.  The  next  step  was  still 
more  remarkable,  for  Bappoo  Setowlea  Desh- 
mook  was  appointed  to  the  ostensible  admi- 
nistration of  public  affidrs.  The  proximity  of 
a  British  military  force,  and  the  probability  of 
its  advance  to  the  firontier  of  the  Qwalior 
state,  occasioned  much  alarm  there,  and  the 
expectation  was  for  a  time  raised,  that  to 
avert  such  a  result  the  dada  would  be  given 
up.  But  all  remained  in  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty which  had  so  long  prevailed.  On  the 
nth  of  December,  when  the  governor-general 
arrived  at  Agra,  he  immediately  resolved  on 
roovinff  forward  the  assembled  troops  vnih  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  addressed  to  the  maharanee  a  commu- 
nication expressive  of  his  intentions.  Tlie 
forward  movement  of  the  army  had  the  desired 
effect  Dada  Khashjee  Walla  was  surren- 
dered, and  conducted  to  Agra. 

The  object  was  thus  attidned  which  the  go- 
vemor-ffcneral  had  professed  to  regard  as  that 
of  chief  importance,  indeed  the  only  one  proper 
to  be  pressed  on  the  durbar  of  Qwalior ;  and 
his  lordship  hid  expressed  an  opinion,  that 


when  it  should  be  aoooanlished,  the  iiiHiwiBrw 
thereby  established,  woold  '*  pbee  wHUa  sv 
easy  and  early  reach  the  attainment  of  all  jart 
objects  of  policy,"  indnding  the  ndmtikm  ef 
the  army.  The  opinion,  it  will  be  reeoUsetod^ 
1  given,  not  at  a  tinsa  whoa  it  was 


had  been  givei 

expected  £at  the  dada  would  be  gma  up  Is 
a  demand  unsupported  by  a  mSitBiy  tint, 
but  when  the  movement  ai  waA  »  fom  was 
contemplated,  and  its  asMmblage  had  Ibr  the 
purpose  actuidly  taken  place.  &t  the  fbeSBtf 
with  which  the  snirender  of  the  dada  had 
been  yielded  under  the  influence  of  the  tecror 
imposed  by  the  mardi  of  the  British  lores 
seems  to  have  effected  a  change  in  the  poSej 
of  the  governor-general,  and  he  dstenaised  to 
employ  that  terror  as  an  instmneBt  §m 
obtaining  those  ulterior  okgecto  whkh,  Isb 
than  two  months  before,  he  had  been  onatsat 
to  leave  to  the  effect  of  "influeBce."  An 
intimation  to  the  new  resident,  dated  the  18th 
of  December,  thus  commences : — **  The  govst^ 
nor-general  is  gratified*  by  the  deltvety  of  ths 
Dada  Khaqee  Walla  to  the  ehaige  of  the 
British  government^  as  indicating,  ca  the  psii 
of  her  highness  and  the  durbar  of  Gwalior,  a 
disposition  to  restore  the  aoonstofmed  lulatsw 
of  friendship  between  the  two  statea.  Bat 
her  highness  is  already  informed^  thai  the 
movement  of  the  British  amies  oaaaoi  he 
arrested  until  the  govemor-geneial  has  foil 
security  for  the  foture  maintenance  of  tiae- 
quillity  upon  the  common  frontier ;  aor  until 
tnere  shall  be  established  at  Qwalior  agoien- 
ment  willing  and  able  to  coerce  ita  own 
subjects,  Koai  to  maintain  permaDent^  ths 
relations  of  amity  with  the  British  govera- 
ment  and  its  allies."  BefSsrenoe  is  thea  mads 
to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  foiei 
maintained  in  Qwalior  under  British  cjfiosr^ 
and  to  the  assignment  of  districts  to  be  adai- 
nistered  under  the  British  govemmeat  for  xti 
support  The  increase  of  &e  oontiageDt  hsd 
been  noticed  in  the  minute  of  the  let  «f 
November;  but  any  attempt  to  esdbroe  i^ 
except  by  predominating  iimneooe^  was  ^mb 
diidumed.  Now  a  different  course  was  to  bs 
taken.    At  a  conference  held  between  the 

Sivemor-general  and  certain  ohiefo  cf  ths 
walior  state,  on  the  20th  of  Deoenher,  it 
was  required,  as  the  only  conditica  oa  which 
the  march  of  the  army  could  be  iiUipwd, 
that  a  treaty  making  provision  Ibr  tMse 
and  various  other  points  should  be  tatified 
within  three  days.  Thua^  what  was  foi^ 
merly  proposed  to  be  left  to  "inflaeacs^* 
was  to  be  extorted  at  the  point  of  tht 
bayonet 

This  was  not  the  only  change.  In  ti» 
minute  of  the  let  of  November,  the  right  of 
interference  with  the  Qwalior  stato  hsbd  beea 
rested  on  the  claim  of  the  British  govemaMe^ 
as  tiie  paramount  authority  in  India,  to  nsaiB- 
tain  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  of  the 
country ;  and  on  the  dangers  with  which  iti 
own  frontiera^  and  those  of  its  aUiee,  were 
threatened  by  the  disofdeied  state  of  Sciaifia's 
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territoriM.  In  the  fi^owing  passage  these 
grounds  are  Tery  distinctly  set  out: — <*In 
.  Europe  there  is  no  paramoant  state.  The 
relations  of  a  paramoont  power  to  a  depen- 
dent state  create  in  India  rights  and  duties 
altogether  different  from  those  which  can 
exist  in  Europe  between  states  subject  to  one 
admitted  international  law,  and  controlled  in 
the  ezeroise  of  their  indiyidual  power  bj  the 
general  opinion  of  the  great  republic  of  states 
to  which  they  belong ;  but,  eren  in  Europe, 
a  condition  of  a&irs  in  any  country  which 
manifestly  threatened  the  general  repcee  would 
not  long  be  suffered  to  exist ;  and  the  combi- 
nation of  the  leading  powers  would  efflMst  that 
which,  in  India,  must  be  effected  by  the 
British  government  alone.  When  the  existing 
relations  between  the  state  of  Gwalior  and  the 
British  goTemment  are  considered,  it  is  im- 
possible to  view  the  expulsion  of  the  Mama 
Bahib,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Dada  Khasjee 
Walla  to  the  ministry,  otherwise  than  as  an 
affront  of  the  gravest  character  oflbred  to  the 
British  goveniment  by  that  suoceasful  in- 
triguer in  the  senana  of  Gwalior,  and  by  the 
disorganized  army  by  which  he  has  been  sup- 
ported. That  army  of  80,000  men,  with  a 
very  numerous  artillery,  under  the  direction 
of  a  person  who  has  obtained  and  can  onlv 
retain  his  poet  in  despite  of  the  British 
government^  is  within  a  few  marches  of  the 
capital  of  the  North-western  provinces.  The 
frontiers  of  the  Gwalior  state,  for  a  great 
distance,  adjoin  ours  in  the  lately  disturbed 
districts  of  Sanger.  They  adjoin  the  terri- 
tories of  the  cbiefii  of  Bundelcund,  and  so 
scattered  are  they  as  to  touch  the  dominions 
of  almost  all  our  allies  in  Malwa,  while  they 
extend  beyond  the  Nerbudda^  and  even  to  the 
Taptee.  Evervwhere  along  this  line  the  most 
ooraial  and  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Gwalior 
authorities  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
tranquiUitv ;  and  we  know  that,  under  the 
present  minister,  the  most  we  can  expect  is 
that  such  co-operation  will  be  coldly  withheld, 
i^  indeed,  it  should  not  be  oovertiy  given  to 
the  plunderers  we  would  repress."  Such  were 
the  original  views  of  the  governor-general 
recorded  on  the  right  of  intenerenoe.  In  the 
communication  made  by  his  lordship  on  the 
12th  of  December,  to  the  maharanee,  it  is 
vaguely  stated  that  the  person  and  rights  of 
the  mahaimjah,  as  the  successor  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindil^  "are  placed  by  treaty  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government."  In  a 
conference  between  the  govemor-ffeneral  and 
one  of  the  Gwalior  ohidFs,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  the  chief  referred  to  this  state- 
ment, and  it  thereupon  appeared  that  the 
treaty  under  which  the  suppcoed  obligation  to 
defend  the  person  and  uphold  the  rights  of 
Bcindia's  successor  had  its  origin,  and  on 
which  the  right  of  interference  was  now 
grounded,  was  the  treaty  of  Bowhampoor, 
concluded  in  the  year  1804.  The  chief  seemed 
to  know  very  little  about  this  treaty,  alleging, 
th%t  though  he  had  it  among  his  records,  he 


«nt  to  existy  what  was  its  practical  bearing 
the  question  in  hand— wheUier  the  in- 


had  not  referrsd  to  it  for  many  years,  and  did 
not  recollect  with  accuracy  tne  engagements 
which  it  contained.  An  article  which  provided 
for  the  employment,  "on  the  requisition  <^ 
the  maharajah,"  of  a  subsidiary  force,  to  be 
stationed  near  his  frontier,  beinff  pointed  out^ 
the  chief  asked,  admitting  such  an  enga(g^ 
ment  " 

on  the  question 

terference  of  the  British  government  wm 
restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  maharajah 
might  apply  for  such  interference  f  He  wm 
answered,  that  the  case  under  the  spirit  of 
the  trea^  had  arisen  from  the  Ihot  of  the 
maharajah  and  the  maharanee,  both  children, 
incapable  of  acting  for  themselves,  having,  by 
the  machinations  of  evil-disposed  persons,  who 
had  usurped  the  whole  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment,  bMn  virtually  set  aside ;  that  in  conse* 
ouence  of  the  proceedings  of  those  persons^ 
the  usual  friendly  relations  of  the  two  states 
had  been  for  the  time  dissolved,  and  that  the 
ruin  of  the  Gwalior  state  must  ensue,  if  the 
British  government  (which  was  almost  in  the 
place  of  guardian  of  the  infent  sovereign)  did 
not  interfere  to  save  the  person  of  the  maha- 
rajah and  preserve  the  government  of  the 
country. 

On  the  day  after  the  conference  just  notioedy 
another,  as  already  intimated,  took  place,  at 
which  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  a  pro* 
posed  meeting  betweeu  the  govemor^neral 
and  the  maharajah.  On  the  part  of  the  latter, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  place  of  meeting 
should  be  tiie  ground  then  occupied  by  the 
British  army,  that  being  the  spot  where 
former  governors-general  had  been  met  on 
occasion  of  visiting  Gwalior,  and  any  deviation 
from  the  established  usage  would,  it*  was  re- 
presented, detract  from  the  honour  of  the 
maharajah.  The  governor  general,  however, 
expressed  his  determination  to  advance.  The 
chiefe  thereupon  earnestly  entreated  that  he 
would  reconsider  the  matter,  urffing  that  if 
the  British  armv  passed  tiie  GwiJior  frontier 
before  the  mjJbarajah  had  a  meeting  with 
him,  "it  would  be  a  breach  of  all  preoedent, 
and  eternally  disgrace  the  maharajah  and  the 
government  of  Scindia."  The  governor-gene- 
ral being  unmoved  by  these  representations^ 
the  language  and  manner  of  the  chiefe  in 
pressing  them  appear  to  have  increased  in 
earnestness :  they  expressed  their  belief  that 
"if  the  British  arm^  crossed  the  frontier 
before  the  meeting  with  the  maharaiah,  the 
troops  of  Gwalior,  who  were  already  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  alarm,  would  believe  that 
the  ffovemor-general  was  coming,  not  as  a 
friend,  but  with  a  hostile  purpose."  In  the 
language  of  the  paper  from  which  this  account 
is  framed,  "  they  implored  lum  (the  governor- 
general),  with  joinea  hands^  to  weigh  well  the 
step  he  was  taking,  for  that  the  state  of 
Scindia  was  in  his  power  to  uphold  or  to 
destroy ;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  most 
serious  consequences  dependod  on  the  passing 
of  the  British  army  across  the  frontier  befora 
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the  meeting  between  the  govemor-genenl  Mid 
the  mahamjab." 

After  Bome  fbrther  disciurion,  or  rather 
■ome  farther  interohange  of  prayen  on  the 
one  ride  and  refnsale  on  the  other,  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  was  made  bj  the  govemor- 
genem :  that  the  details  of  a  treaty,  nsmed  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  prineiplea  laid  down  at 
the  preyioQS  oonferenoe,  should  be  drawn  np 
on  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  December ; 
that  the  maharajah  should  meet  the  governor- 
general  on  the  28rd,  prenared  to  rat^  such  a 
treaty,  and  that  the  cniefB  present  should 
guarantee  the  ratification  taking  place.  Upon 
these  conditions,  the  movement  of  the  army 
aoroes  the  river  Ghumbul  was  to  be  delayed 
till  after  that  day ;  but  if  the  chiefs  fiuled  of 
redeeming  thrir  ffuarantee,  the  failure  was  to 
be  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  After  some  con- 
sultation, the  ohie&  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mahan^ah  could  not  be  brought  to 
the  ground  at  so  earlv  a  day,  and  the  con- 
iBrence  broke  up  wito  an  apparent  under- 
standing that  the  meeting  should  take  place 
at  Hingooa,  the  first  stage  beyond  the  Chum- 
bul,  on  the  26th. 

It  was  not  by  Mahratta  chiefe  only  that 
representations  were  made  of  the  extreme  re- 
pugnance felt  to  the  governor-general  orosung 
the  Chumbul  before  an  interview  had  taken 
place  between  the  maharajah  and  himself. 
Colonel  Sleeman,  the  newly  appointed  reri- 
dent,  in  a  letter  dated  the  21st  of  December, 
made  the  following  conmiunication  of  the 
impresrion  entertained  at  Gwalior  on  the 
subject.  "  When  I  mentioned  his  lordship's 
intention  to  cross  the  Chumbul  on  the  22Dd, 
Suohumn  Bao,  the  brother  of  Kam  Rao 
Phallthea,  and  Bulwunt  Rao,  who  had  come 
to  meet  me,  expressed  a  veiy  earnest  desire 
that  this  might  not  take  place,  as  it  was  usual 
for  his  highness  to  pay  the  first  visit  to  the 
governor-general  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Th^  seemed  to  have  this  very  much  at 
heart,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  mention  it." 
This  statement  was  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  ceremonies  observed  in  18S2,  when  the 
chief  crossed  the  Chumbul  to  virit  the  go- 
vernor-general, and  the  latter,  on  the  following 
day,  crossed  the  river  to  return  the  visit.  In 
a  letter  dated  the  22nd  of  December,  Colonel 
Sleeman,  after  reporting  his  having  virited 
the  maharajah  and  maharanee,  and  having 
announced  to  them  and  the  assembled  chiefs 
that  he  had  been  commanded  to  repair  to  the 
governor-general's  camp,  and  then  to  return 
and  accompany  the  young  chief,  added,  "  They 
were  exceedingly  earnest  in  the  expression  of 
their  hope  that  his  lordship  would  remain  to 
receive  the  young  chiefs  visit  on  the  other 
ride  of  the  Chumbul." 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Colonel  Sleeman 
wrote  to  the  secretary  with  the  governor- 
general,  thus  :— "The  soldiers  talk  largely  to 
my  people  of  the  army  crosring  the  Chumbul 
as  a  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  our 
government."    On  the  25th,  Colonel  Sleeman 


agidn  wrote,  in  terms  which  sufficiently  de- 
scribed the  utter  disoiganixation  of  the  army, 
the  feeling  which  they  entertained  in  regiid 
to  the  expected  passage  of  the  Chnmbel, 
and  the  imposribility  of  averting  oolUsiaii,  if 
British  troops  were  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  Colonel  Sleeman  had  retired  from 
Qwalior,  after  his  interview  with  the  maha- 
rajah and  maharanee,  but  was  expected  tt> 
return,  in  order  to  accompany  them  to  meet 
the  govemor-generaL  The  rerident^  however, 
was  desirons  that  they  should  join  him  at 
Dhunaila,  and  these  are  his  reasons  :  "  I  think 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  state,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
poarible  for  me  to  advance  further  towards 
Qwalior  without  oollirion  with  the  disorderly 
troops  who  fill  the  road  from  this  place  to 
Gwalior."  After  referring  to  the  danger 
which  would  attend  any  attempt  of  oertaia 
native  chiefs  to  return  to  Gwalior,  and  to  the 
absence  of  all  restraint  upon  the  oondact  of 
the  soldiers,  he  continued : — "If  I  go  on,  it 
must  be  without  a  ringle  soldier,  horse  or  foot, 
ftN*  it  will  be  impoeriUe  to  prevent  colfiaioo  if 
anv  of  them  accompany  me  ;  and  among  sock 
a  licentious  soldiei^,  without  any  osteorible 
commanding  ofB,cerB,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
safe  for  any  European  or  native  (^fioer  to  go 
with  me.  This  is  the  universal  feeling  aad 
opinion  of  my  camp.  There  is  a  laiige  park  of 
artillery  on  each  ride  of  the  rivM*,  at  this 

Slace  (Dhunaila),  and  the  troops  vaantii^ 
eclare  that  they  are  come  out  to  rcriat  ths 
further  advance  of  his  lordship  towards  Gwa- 
lior, and  to  make  the  British  foroe  recross  the 
Chumbul" 

Before  this  time,  the  important  step  Ibr 
good  or  for  evil — the  passage  of  the  ChnmbBl— 
had  been  made.  From  Hingona^  the  govefoer- 
general,  on  the  2i>ih  of  December,  transmitted 
to  the  maharanee  a  proclamation,  aonoundaf 
that  the  British  army  had  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  Scindia,  as  a  friend  bound  by  treaty 
to  protect  his  higbness's  person  and  nsaintaia 
his  sovereign  authority.  This  was  followed, 
on  the  26th,  by  a  communication  that  tht 
treaty  to  be  framed  on  the  terms  formeriy  Irid 
down  was  expected  to  be  ratified  on  the  2^ 
and  that  for  every  day  that  the  ratxficatka 
might  be  delayed  beyond  that  datei,  a  fine  of 
fifUen  thousand  rupees  would  be  inflicted. 
On  the  27th,  anothw  proclamation  was  iasaed, 
much  in  the  tone  of  that  which  hsbd  appeand 
two  days  before. 

Before  this  time,  the  reception  which  the  Bri- 
tish viritants  were  likely  to  meet  with  was  phoed 
beyond  doubt.  Bappoo  Setowlea  Deahmook, 
who  had  been  understood  to  be  friendly  to  the 
British  interests^  and  who  had  proceeded  to 
the  British  camp  to  negotiate  the  terns  of 
reconciliation,  left  it  on  the  25th,  three  days 
after  the  bead-quarters  with  the  goferaor- 
general's  camp  nad  crossed  the  Chumbo], 
returned  to  Gwalior,  and  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a  divirion  of  the. troops  destined  to 
oppose  the  march  of  the  Bnglish.  On  the 
26tb,  the  Sumbiyee  Angrisy  one  of  the  co^ 
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jutora  of  Bappoo  in  the  work  of  negoUatioD, 
aluo  left  the  British  camp  without  ootioe. 
The  28th,  the  day  fixed  for  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  passed  without  produciug  the  ex- 
pected event ;  and  on  the  29thy  the  British 
army,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  became  8ud< 
denly  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  that  of 
the  Slahrattas. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  details  of  the 
drcamstancei  under  which  the  engagement 
was  commenced  are  vague  and  imperfect. 
The  despatch  to  the  govemor-general,  re- 
porting the  battle  and  its  results,  begins  thus : 
— "  Your  lordship  having  witnessed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  29th,  and  being  in  possessioo, 
from  my  frequent  communications,  of  my 
military  arrangements  for  the  attack  on  the 
Mahratta  army  in  its  strong  position  of  Chonda^ 
I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  much  into 
detail  either  as  to  the  enemy's  position  or  the 
dispositions  I  made  for  attacking  it."  After 
giving  the  above  reasons  for  the  omission  of 
information,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  withheld,  the  commander-in-chief  pro- 
ceeds to  observe,  that  the  position  of  the 
enemy  at  Chonda  was  particularlv  well  chosen 
and  obstinately  defended,  and  that  he  never 
witnessed  guns  better  served,  nor  a  body  of 
in&ntry  apparently  more  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  tneir  regimental  guns,  "  held  by  the 
Mahratta  corps  as  objects  of  worship."  Some 
brief  reference  to  part  of  the  details  previously 
noted  as  well  known  to  the  governor-general 
follow.  It  appears  to  have  bMn  the  intention 
of  the  commander-in-chief  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left  flank  by  Brigadier  Gnreton's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  her  Majesty's  16th 
lancers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdowell ; 
the  ffovemor-general's  body-guard,  under  Gap- 
tain  Dawkins;  the  Ist  regiment  of  lightcavalry, 
under  Mijor  Crommelin ;  the  4th  irregular 
cavalry,  under  Major  Oldfield,  with  Major 
Lane's  and  Major  Alexander's  troops  of  horse 
artillery  under  Brigadier  Gowan ;  the  whole 
under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell.  With  this  force,  the  third  brigade 
of  infantry,  under  Major-General  Valiant,  was 
to  co-operate,  the  brigade  consisting  of  her 
Majesty's  40th,  under  Major  Stopford;  2nd 
grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant -Colonel  Ha- 
milton; and  16th  grenadien^  under  Lieu- 
tenant -  Cobnel  MiMslaren.  The  enemy's 
centre  was  to  have  been  attacked  by  Bri- 
l^er  Stacy's  brigade  of  the  2nd  division  of 
infikntiy,  consisting  of  the  14th  native  infantiy, 
under  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Gairdener ;  the 
81st,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Weston  ;  and 
the  48rd  light  infiuitry,  under  Major  Nash. 
To  this  briffade  was  attached  a  light  field- 
battery,  under  Captain  Browne;  the  whole 
being  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Dennis.  This  force  was  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Brigadier  Wright's  brigade,  com- 
posed of  her  Majesty's  80th  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Major  Bray,  and  the  56th  native 
in&ntry,  under  Major  Dick,  with  a  light  field- 
battery  under  Mijor  Sanders.    Migor-General 


Littler,  oommaBdiog  the  third  division  of 
in&ntry,  was  to  superintend  the  movements 
of  this  column.  On  the  left,  with  a  view  of 
threatening  the  enemy's  right  flank,  it  was 
proposed  to  place  the  4th  brigade  of  cavalry, 
under  Brigadier  Scott,  consisting  of  the  4th 
light  cavalry  (lancers),  under  Major  Maotier, 
and  the  10th  light  cavalry,  under  Lieutonant- 
Colonel  Pope,  with  Captain  Grant's  troop  of 
horse  artillery.  The  country  through  which 
this  force  had  to  advance  is  represented  as  of 
extreme  difficulty,  being  intorsected  by  deep 
ravines,  and  rendered  practicable  only  by  the 
unremitting  labours  of  the  sappers,  under 
Major  Smith.  The  Koharee  river  was  to  be 
passed  by  the  army  in  three  divisions  on  the 
mominff  of  the  day  in  which  the  battle  took 
place;  but  the  whole  of  the  force  were  in 
their  appointed  position,  about  a  mile  in  front 
of  Maharajpoor,  by  eight  o'clock. 

Such  is  the  account  ^iven  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  intentions  and  preparations. 
These  had  reference  to  a  meditated  attack 
upon  the  Mahrattas  at  Chonda.  It  was  not 
expected  that  they  would  be  met  at  Maharaj- 
poor ;  but  on  arriving  at  this  place,  the  British 
force  was  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  by  receiving  the  fire  of  their  artillery. 
This  was  evidently  a  surprise.  The  language 
of  the  despatch  is  as  follows : — "  I  found  the 
Mahrattas  had  occupied  this  very  strong 
position  during  the  previous  night,  by  seven 
regiments  of  infantry  with  their  guns^  which 
they  intrendied,  each  corps  having  four  guns, 
which  opened  on  our  own  advances.  This 
obliged  me  to  alter  in  some  measure  my  dis- 
position." The  alterations  were  these: — 
General  Littler's  column  being  directly  in 
front  of  Maharajpoor,  was  ordered  to  advance 
upon  it  direct^  while  General  Valiant's  brigade 
was  to  take  it  in  reverse;  both  being  sup- 
ported by  General  Dennis's  colunm  and  the 
two  light  field-batteries.  The  details  of  what 
followed  are  very  slight ;  but  it  appears  that 
her  Majesty's  89th,  supported  by  the  56th 
native  in&ntir,  drove  the  enemy  in  a  very 
da^ng  style  from  their  guns  into  the  village. 
There  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  ;  the  Mah- 
ratte  soldiers,  after  disoharsing  tbeir  match- 
lock%  fighting  sword  in  hand  with  ^^teai 
courage.  G^ral  Valiant's  brigade,  it  is 
stated,  displayed  equal  enthusiasm  in  the  duty 
assigned  to  them— that  of  taking  Maharajpoor 
in  reverse,  and  the  capture  of  twenty-coght 
guns  resulted  from  this  combined  movement. 
The  cavaliy,  under  Brigadier  Scott,  was  op- 
posed by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the 
extreme  left;  some  well-executed  charges 
were  made  by  the  10th,  supported  by  Captain 
Grant's  horse  artillery  and  the  4th  lancers ; 
and  some  guns  and  two  standards  were  taken 
in  these  encounters. 

The  enemy  having  been  dislodged  from 
Maharajpoor,  Genend  Valiant,  supported  by 
the  third  cavalry  brigade,  moved  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  main  position  at  Chonda. 
During  his  advance,  he  had  to  take  in  suooea- 
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rion  three  strongly  iDtrenohed  poutions,  where, 
in  the  lanfaage  of  the  despatch,  the  enemy 
defended  their  grans  with  fr&ntio  desperation. 
In  these  servioes,  her  Majesty's  40th  was 
maoh  distinguished.  This  regiment  captured 
four  standards,  and  two  of  its  oommanding 
offioers  in  succession  (Miyor  Stopford  and  Oap- 
tain  Godrington)  were  disabled  by  wounds. 
By  the  2nd  grenadiers,  two  standards  were 
captured;  and  the  16th  grenadiers  worthily 
aiaed  the  achievements  of  this  portion  of  the 
British  force. 

Hie  brigade  under  General  Littler,  after 
dispersing  the  right  of  the  enemy  at  Maharav 
poor,  advanced,  supported  by  Captain  Ghrant  s 
troop  of  horse  artillery  and  the  1st  r^ment 
of  light  cavalry,  to  attack  the  main  position  at 
Chonda  in  front.  It  was  carried  l^  a  rush  of 
the  Queen's  89th,  under  Mijor  Bray  (who 
was  desperately  wounded),  supported  by  the 
Queen's  56th,  under  Major  DicK.  Two  regi- 
mental standards  were  captured.  A  small 
woik  of  four  gfuns  on  the  left  of  this  position, 
long  and  obstinately  defended  by  the  enemy, 
was  compelled  at  length  to  vield  to  the  grena- 
diers of  the  Queens  89tn,  under  Captain 
C^unpbell,  aided  bv  a  win^  of  the  56th  native 
infimtry,  under  Major  Phillips. 

The  victory  was  complete,  but  it  was  not 
eained  without  difficulty,  nor  without  very 
heavy  loss  ;  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
amounting  to  nearly  eight  hundred.  Bo 
strenuous  a  resistance  has  rarely  been  offered 
by  a  native  army  when  opposed  to  a  British 
force,  even  when  the  disparity  of  numbers  has 
been  fiur  greater  than  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
The  commander-in-chief  thus  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject : — "  I  regret  to  say  that  our  loss 
has  been  veiy  severe,  infinitely  beyond  what  I 
calculated  upon  ;  indeed  I  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  gallantry  of  my  opponents." 

On  the  same  day  wmch  gave  victory  to  the 
British  force  under  the  oommander-in-chie^ 
the  left  wing  of  the  army,  under  Maior-Gene- 
nd  Grey,  defeated  a  Isrge  body  of  Gwalior 
troops,  and  captured  their  guns,  twenty-four 
in  number,  a  standard,  all  their  ammunition, 
and  some  treasure.  Genera]  Grey  had  marched 
from  Simmereea  to  Burka-ka^erai  on  the 
28th  of  December,  and  there  learned  that  the 
enemy  wei'e  in  position  at  Antree,  seven  miles 
in  frx)nt  of  his  eamp,  and  intended  to  make  a 
night  attack.  On  the  29th,  General  Grey  made 
a  mArch  of  sixteen  miles,  being  desirous  of 
setting  through  a  narrow  valley  extending 
nmn  fiimmutghur  to  Punniar.  The  enemy, 
it  ftppeared,  marched  frx>m  Antree  early  on  tiie 
nine  day  by  a  parallel  movement,  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  heights  in  the  immediate 
vidnitv  of  the  fortified  village  of  Mangore, 
near  Punniar,  and  oommencM  Aring  on  the 
British  line  of  baggage.  Some  cavalry,  under 
Brigadier  Harriott^  were  detached  to  oppose 
them,  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  under 
Captain  Brind,  took  up  a  position  from  which 
thev  were  enabled  to  return  the  enemy's  fire 
witit  precision  and  effect;  but  the  cavalry 


were  nnaUe  to  approadi  the  enemy,  from  the 
ground  being  inteneoted  by  ravines.  Alxntt 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  was 
observed  to  have  taken  up  a  poettton'oo  a 
duun  of  high  hills,  four  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  British  camp.  Here  General  Grey  deter- 
mined to  attack  them,  and  arrangements  for 
the  purpose  were  made.  The  attack  was  cctn- 
menced  by  her  Mijesty's  Srd  Buflfa  and  a 
company  of  sappers  and  miners,  who  had  been 
detached  to  take  up  a  position  opposite  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Mahrattas.  It  was  directed 
against  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  force,  who 
were  driven  from  height  to  height  in  gallant 
style,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns.  A  wing  of  the 
89th  native  infantry  having  occupied  the  crest 
of  a  hill  commanding  the  enemy's  left,  aftw 
pouring  in  a  destructive  fire,  rushed  down  and 
captured  a  battery  of  two  guns.  Brigadier 
Yates  and  Major  Earie,  successively  oonunand- 
ing  the  S9th,  were  both  wounded.  An  infimtiy 
brigade,  under  Brigadier  Anderson,  of  the 
Queen's  50th,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  enemy,  and  captured  the  guns  which  had 
escaped  the  pre^ous  attacks.  Her  Majesty's 
50th  regiment,  and  the  56th  and  58th  native 
in&ntrr,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  concerned 
in  achieving  the  satisfiustory  termination  of 
the  conflict. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  British  in  the  two 
battles  was  to  bring  the  maharanee  and  her 
advisers  to  accept  whatever  terms  it  mi^^t 
please  the  victors  to  dictate.  On  the  80th  of 
December  the  maharajah  and  maharanee  were 
admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  govemor- 
genenJ,  and  after  an  interchanffe  of  the  usual 
expressions  of  civility,  and  of  much  more, 
scarcely  less  usual  on  such  occasions^  and  cer- 
tainly not  more  sincere,  the  British  authorities^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  native  chiefs  in  attend- 
ance on  the  maharajah  and  maharanee,  adopted 
the  following  propositions  to  meet  the  exirting 
state  of  circumstances: — ^Tbe  maharajah  to 
issue  an  order  to  all  his  officers  and  servants 
to  desist  from  hostilities  against  the  Britidi 
armies  ;  the  ffovemoi^genenl  to  issue  a  similar 
order,  forbidung  hostmties  on  the  part  of  the 
British  troops^  unless  they  should  be  attacked  ; 
the  maharajah  to  issue  orders  for  Aimishing 
all  necessary  supplies  to  the  British  armies  on 
the  requisition  of  the  oommissary-general ; 
these  onlers  of  the  maharajah  to  m  sent  by 
huxzooreeaha^  in  such  manner  as  distinctly  to 
make  known  his  highness's  determination  to 
have  them  observecf ;  the  maharajah  to  send 
huxzooreeahs,  with  a  safe-conduct^  with  the 
messengers  despatched  by  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  army  in  Bundeleund ; 
to  prevent  collision,  no  Gwalior  troops  to  be 
allowed  to  come  within  three  miles  of  any 
position  taken  up  by  the  British  armies ;  the 
British  armies  to  advance  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Gwalior  on  the  2nd  of  January,  and 
the  governor-general  to  take  the  maharajah 
with  him ;  the  British  government  to  give 
compensation  to  such  cultivators  and  others^  in 
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Ihe  Gwalior  statei,  as  might  baTe  been  ex- 
posed to  loss  by  the  passage  of  its  armies,  and 
the  amount  of  the  eompensation  to  be  paid 
under  arrangements  to  be  made  at  a  future 
time  byScindia.  Lastly,  the  maharajah  was 
to  issue  the  following  proclamation,  and  to  cause 
it  to  have  the  qnickest  and  widest  circalation 
possible  : — '*  The  British  armies  have  entered 
the  Gwalior  torritories  to  protect  the  person  of 
the  maharajah,  to  snpport  his  jnst  authority, 
and  to  establish  a  goTemment  capable  of  main- 
taining the  accustomed  relations  of  friendship 
between  the  two  states.  All  fiiithfal  subjects 
of  Scindia  are  therefore  directed  to  give  tbem 
every  aid  in  their  power.  No  person  will  be 
injured  by  the  British  armies.  All  supplies 
furnished  will  be  pud  for.  All  damage  unin- 
tentionally done  will  be  compensated. 

These  arrangemento  were  followed  by  others 
for  settling  anew  the  relations  between  the 
British  government  and  that  of  Scindia^  the 
dispersion  of  the  mutinous  army,  and  the 
fbture  mode  of  conducting  the  affitirs  of  the 
government.  On  the  5u  of  January,  the 
governor-general  and  the  army  having  ad- 
vanced to  Owalior,  the  chief  points  of  a  new 
treaty  were  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  held 
with  some  of  the  chiefs.  The  mode  adopted 
for  carrying  on  the  government  was  very 
diflbrent  from  that  which  had  formerly  been 
deemed  the  most  advantageous.  Instead  of 
vesting  it  in  a  single  person,  and  thus  securing 
an  unmvided  responsibility,  it  was  committed 
to  a  council,  the  president  to  be  the  prindiMd 
agent  in  iiie  conduct  of  affiurs,  and  the 
medium  of  communication  with  the  British 
resident.  The  dlsbandment  of  the  army  was 
eflBacted  much  more  auietly  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  task  was  commenced  on 
the  9tli  of  January,  and  completed  by  the  17th, 
without  a  siuffle  disturbance.  Part  of  the 
men  were  enlisted  in  the  new  contingent 
force;  the  remainder  received  a  gratuity  of 
three  months'  pay,  and  departed  to  seek  tiieir 
fhture  livelihood  elsewhere. 

The  new  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  gover- 
nor-general on  the  18th  of  January.  It  con- 
sisted of  twelve  articles.  The  first  recognised 
and  confirmed  all  existing  treaties  and  engage- 
ments, except  as  to  pointo  where  alterations 
might  be  inade  by  the  new  one.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  treaties  understood  to  be 
in  force,  that  of  Boorhampoor  was  indnded. 
By  the  second  article  it  was  provided  that  tiie 
contingent  force  stationed  in  the  territories  of 
Scindia  should  be  increased,  and  that  perma- 
nent provision  should  be  made  for  denraying 
its  charge  bv  the  assignment  of  the  revenue 
of  certain  districts  enumerated  in  a  schedule 
attached  to  the  treaty ;  such  revenue  to  be  in 
addition  to  any  sonroe  of  income  previously 
■et  apart  for  the  purpcee.  By  the  third 
article,  if,  after  defiraymg  the  charges  of 
the  contingent  fbroe,  and  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  districts  assigned  for  its 
support,  there  should  be  any  surplus  beyond 
the  amount  of  eighteen  lacs  of  Company's 


rupees,  the  surplus  in  excess  of  such  sum  was 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  maharajah ;  but  if  the 
revenues  and  receipts  should  fail  short  of 
eighteeo  lacs,  the  maharajah  was  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  The  fourth  article  declared, 
that  for  the  better  securing  of  the  due  pay- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  assigned  distncts, 
and  for  the  better  preserving  of  good  order 
therein,  the  civil  aominiBtration  of  those  dis- 
tricts should  be  conducted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  districts 
of  which  the  revenues  had  been  previously 
assigned.  The  fifth  article  introduced  a  sub- 
ject of  standiag  importance  and  interest  in 
India^that  of  debt.  The  chums  of  the  Bri« 
tish  government  on  that  of  Gwalior,  arising 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  were  taken  (subject 
to  future  examination)  at  twenty-six  lacs  of 
rupees,  and  it  was  agreed  that  payment  of 
that  sum  should  be  made  within  fourteen 
days  from  the  date  of  the  treaty.  In  defitult, 
the  revenues  of  further  districts,  enumerated 
in  another  schedule  attached  to  the  treaty, 
were  to  be  made  over  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  be  held  bv  it  until  such  time  as 
its  claim  on  Scindia^  government  should  be 
liquidated,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  regard  to 
this  subject,  the  governor-general  observed, 
in  the  despatoh  announcing  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  "  Schedule  B  was  firom  the  first  a 
mere  form,  as  the  durbar  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  paying  the  amount  demanded  from 
them,  and  have  now  intimated  to  the  resident 
that  it  is  ready  for  him  to  send  for  when  he 
pleases."  The  sixth  article  commenced  with 
another  recognition  of  the  treaty  of  Boor- 
hampoor, though  it  was  not  distinctiy  named, 
and  then  proceeded  to  limit  the  amount  of 
military  force  to  be  maintained  by  the  maha- 
rajah, and  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
the  army  to  tne  prescribed  number.  The 
seventh  provided  for  the  discharge  of  the 
arrears  of  pay  to  the  disbanded  troops,  and 
for  bestowing  a  gratuity  on  those  not  re-en- 
listed. The  operation  of  reduction  was  in 
progress  when  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  completed  four 
days  afterwards.  Next  came  that  important 
part  of  the  treaty  which  was  to  regulato  the 
future  government  of  the  Gwalior  state.  By 
the  eighth  article  it  was  determined  that  the 
minority  of  the  infimt  prince  should  be  consi- 
dered to  terminate  on  his  attaining  the  full 
age  of  ewhteen  yeara^  and  not  sooner ;  and  a 
day  was  fixed  as  that  on  which  such  aoe  would 
be  attained ;  namely,  the  19th  of  January, 
1858.  It  was  then  declared  to  have  been 
agreed,  that  during  the  prince's  minority  the 
persons  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  government  should  act  upon  the  advice  of 
the  British  resident;  and  the  words  which 
followed  gave  to  this  proviaon  as  wide  a  range 
as  could  possibly  be  desired.  Those  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  ffovemraent  were  to  act 
upon  the  British  resident's  advice,  not  only 
generally  or  on  important  points^  but  <'  in 
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all  matierB  wherein  such  advice  shall  be 
o£Pered."  No  change  was  to  be  made  in 
'<  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion/' as  they  are  properly  designated  in  this 
article,  though  more  pompously  referred  to  in 
the  next  as  "  the  council  of  regency,"  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  British  resident^ 
"  acting  under  the  express  authority  of  the 
governor-general."  Considering  the  import- 
ance of  uie  point  to  which  it  relates,  the 
latter  part  of  this  article  would  seem  not  to 
be  characterized  by  all  the  precision  desirable. 
It  might  become  a  queetion,  what  was  meant 
by  the  "express  authority  of  the  governor- 
general."  The  ninth  article  nominated  the 
persons  who  were  to  form  the  "council  of 
regency."  The  tenth  assigned  to  the  maha- 
ranee  an  annual  allowance  of  three  lacs,  to  be 
at  her  own  sole  disposal.  The  eleventh  pledged 
the  British  government,  as  "  heretofore,"  to 
"  exert  its  influence  and  good  offices  for 
muntaining  the  just  territorial  rights  of  the 
maharajah  and  Uie  subjects  of  the  state  of 
Scindia  at  present  existing  in  the  neighbour- 
ing and  other  native  states."  The  twelfth 
and  last  article  recorded  the  settling  and  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1844,  thegovemor- 
general  returned  to  Barraokpoor,  and  on  the 
28th,  he  entered  Calcutta.  This  was  the 
second  anniversary  of  his  lordship's  arrival 
from  Europe,  and  whether  the  concurrence 
were  designed  or  fortuitous,  it  was  somewhat 
remarkable.  On  the  occasion  of  his  return, 
he  received  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  which  falls  on  the  ear  with  the 
effect  almost  of  rebuke.  His  lordship  had 
passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in 
India  at  a  distance  from  the  ordinary  seat  of 
government,  a  Act  noticed  by  those  who  w^- 
comed  his  return  in  the  following  manner:— 
"  We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Calcutta^ 
beg  to  present  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
your  lordship's  return  to  the  presidency,  after 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  that 
called  you  henoe  to  Upper  Hindostaa.  That 
those  objects  should  have  been  so  promptly 
and  so  triumphantly  attiuned,  is  a  matter  of 
national  concernment;  to  us  it  Is  doublv 
gratifying,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  your  lord- 
uiip  to  devote  the  energies  of  a  powerful 
mind  towards  'measures  of  internal  benefit^ 
second  only  in  real  importance  to  those  affect- 
ing public  security.  The  presence  of  the 
besd  of  this  colonial  empire  is  so  essential  in 
every  way  to  its  prosperity,  as  to  make  it  but 
natural  that  we  snould  bear  even  his  necessary 
absence  with  something  like  impatience,  and 
hail  his  return  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  satisbuition.  That  your  lordship's  residence 
among  us  may  be  continued:  that  no  state 
emergency  may  again  demand  your  personid 
care  in  other  parts  of  this  wide  territory, 
must  always  be  our  earnest  desire.  It  will 
be   our   study  to  make   that   residence  aa 


much  a  matter  of  choice^  aa  it  is  of  pnUio 
expediency." 

No  further  "state  emergency*  occurred 
to  call  his  lordship  away  from  Calcutta ;  but 
his  residence  there  was  not  of  prolonged 
duration.  On  the  15th  of  July  it  became 
known  that  his  lordship  had  been  removed 
from  the  office  of  governor-general  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 
From  this  unusual  exercise  of  authority,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  points  of  difference 
between  Lord  Ellenborough  and  those  whom 
he  served  were  neither  few  nor  trivial.  The 
precise  grounds  of  removal  were  not  made 
public^  and,  consequently,  they  can  for  the 
present  only  be  infSsrred  finom  a  consideration 
of  his  lordsLip's  acts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  EUen- 
borough's  Indian  administration  disappointed 
his  friends;  and  if  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  his  own  declarations  previously 
to  his  departure  from  Europe^  it  must  have 
disappointed  himsel£  He  went  to  India  the 
avowed  champion  of  peace,  and  he  was  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  war.  For  the  A%haii 
war  he  was  not,  indeed,  accountable — he 
found  it  on  his  hands;  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  proposed  to  conclude  it,  and  in  which 
he  would  have  concluded  it  but  for  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  military  advisers,  he  cer- 
tainly displayed  no  departure  from  the  ultra- 
Mcific  poli^  which  ne  had  professed  in 
England.  The  triumphs  with  which  the 
perseverance  of  the  generals  commanding  in 
Afl^hanistan  graced  his  administration  seem 
completely  to  have  altered  his  views  ;  and  the 
desire  of  military  glory  thenceforward  sup- 
planted every  other  feeUng  in  his  breast.  He 
would  have  shunned  war  in  Afffi^hanistan  by 
a  course  whidi  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men would  pronounce  dishonourable.  He 
might  without  dishonour  have  avoided  war 
in  Sinde,  and  possibly  have  averted  hostilities 
at  Gwalior,  but  he  did  not.  For  the  internal 
improvement  of  India  he  did  nothing.  He 
had,  indeed,  little  time  to  do  anything. 
War,  and  preparation  for  war,  absorbeid  most 
of  his  hours,  and  in  a  theatrical  display  of 
childish  pomp  many  moie  were  consumed. 
With  an  extravagant  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  even  on  points  which  he  had  never 
studied,  he  united  no  portion  of  steadiness  or 
constani^.  BUs  purposes  were  formed  and 
abandoned  with  a  levity  which  accorded  little 
with  the  offensive  tone  which  he  manifested 
in  their  defence,  so  long  as  they  were  enter- 
tained.  His  administration  was  not  an  illus- 
tration of  any  marked  and  consistent  course  of 
policy ;  it  was  an  aggregation  of  isolated  foots. 
Eveiyihinff  in  it  stands  alone  and  uncon- 
nected. His  influence  shot  across  the  Aaatic 
world  like  a  meteor,  and — but  for  the  indelible 
brand  of  shame  indented  in  Sinde — ^like  a 
meteor  its  memoiy  would  pass  from  the  mind 
with  its  disappearance. 


INDEX. 


Abbott,  Captain,  attacks  fort  Pishoot,  646. 

Abdul  Khalik,  ton  of  Tippoo  Saib,  •urrenden  to  the 
EnglUh,  243. 

Abercrombie,  Oeneral,  taken  prisoner  by  M.  Hamelen. 
and  retaken  by  the  English,  8O9 ;  proceeds  with 
Commodore  Rowley  to  Maaritiiu,  io.;  harassinR 
march  of  hb  army.  37O;  takes  up  a  position  at 
Moalin-k-Pondre,  in.;  reeeiyea  surrender  of  the 
island  on  conditions,  ib. 

Abercromby,  General,  Goremor  of  Bombay,  arrives 
with  force  at  TellidieriT,  advances  to  Cananore,  and 
occupies  the  whole  province  of  Malabar,  104 ;  posted 
at  Periapatam,  190;  ordered  to  return  to  Malabar, 
108;.  joins  army  of  Lord  Comwallls  at  Seringapatam, 
311 ;  his  passage  through  the  Coorg,  214. 

■,  Sir  Robert,  commanding  in  Oude,  defeats 
usurping  son  of  FysooUa  Khan,  336. 

Adam,  Mr.,  opens  second  charge  against  Hastings, 
184  s  exercises  temporarily  ofQce  of  governor-general, 
467. 

Adams,  Colonel,  his  services  agiunst  the  Pindarries, 
488 ;  detaches  M^or  Clarke  apiinst  party  of  Pindar- 
ries, 443  {  overtakes  and  defeats  the  peishwa,  440  ; 
disperses  his  army,  and  lays  siege  to  Chanda,  440, 
447. 

Affghanistan,  the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone  enters  into  a 
treaty  with,  638 ;  contentions  for  the  throne  of,  688, 
631 ;  her  encroachments  on  Persian  territory,  630 ; 
Captain  Bumes's  mbsion  to,  633 ;  Russian  intrigues 
with,  633 ;  Anglo- Indian  forces  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign against,  684,  686;  Lord  Auckland's  procla- 
mation explanatory  of  its  objects,  635 ;  arrival  of  the 
British  forces  in,  687 ;  difficulties  of  the  march,  688 ; 
freebooters  in,  644 ;  part  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
withdrawn,  ib. ;  honours  paid  to  the  commanders  of 
the  expedition,  640;  dissatisfaction  in,  under  the 
reign  of  Shah  Shoojah,  640  et  seq. ;  manifestations 
of  open  revolt  against  Shah  Shoojah,  666 ;  violent 
outbreak  and  massacre,  ib. ;  preparations  for  defence, 
ib. ;  British  reverses  and  defeau,  600  et  seq. ;  terms 
agreed  on  at  Kabool  for  the  evacuation  of  the  conn-^ 
try,  603,  500;  horron  of  the  march,  600  et  seq.; 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  Affghan  chiefs,  6O7 ;  Akbar 
Kban  claims  the  British  ladies  as  hostages,  608,  609; 
frightful  slaughter  of  the  troops,  609;  their  utter 
destruction,  670,  £71 ;  Jelalabad  and  Candahar  kept 
possession  of  in  d^ance  of  orden,  671,  &74f  670;  n 
second  campaign  determined  on,  671 ;  the  succeadfiil 
career  of  Generals  PoUoek,  Nott,  and  Sale,  and  their 
recaptnra  of  Ghusnee  and  Kabool,  67O  et  seq. ;  Lord 
EUenborottgh*s  disheartening  correspondence  on  the 
critical  state  of,  577,  578,  679 1  severe  conflict  at  the 
Valley  of  Teseen,  683,  684 ;  the  Affghans  visited  with 
terrible  retribution,  584,  585;  the  prisonen,  male 
and  female,  recovered.  580 ;  the  Britiih  army  returns 
to  IndiA,  after  having  Rilly  avenged  Affghan  treachery, 
ib. 

A/rieaine  frigate  taken  by  the  French,  308. 

Afsool  Khan  prevailed  upon  to  afford  Seviyee  an  inter- 
view, 16 ;  killed  bv  Sevajee,  ib. 

Agra,  fort  of,  occupied  by  General  Lake,  391 ;  erection 
of  new  presidency  of.  suspended,  513. 

Ahmedabad  taken  by  assault  by  Colonel  Goddard,  148 ; 
furnishes  ground  of  dispute  between  peishwa  and 
gttioowar,410. 

Ahmednuggur,  army  of  Aurungxebe  attacked  on  its 


rente  thither,  IS;  rarrenden  (o  General  Welleslev, 
285 ;  surrendered  to  E.I.C.  by  peishwa,  429. 

Ahranty,  Colonel,  employed  by  governor-general  and 
eooncU  to  resist  process  of  the  supreme  court,  140. 

Ajmere,  occupied  and  subjected  to  tribute  by  Moham- 
med Ghoory,  3. 

Akbar  (the  Great),  succeeds  his  father,  Hooraayoon,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  0 ;  issues  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  own  assumption  of  government,  ib. ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  engaged  in 
resisting  rebellion  or  invasion,  ib. ;  requires  Maho- 
metan princes  of  the  Deccan  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  ib. ;  assumes  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
Deccan,  io. ;  concludes  a  marriage  for  his  son  with 
the  daughter  of  the  shah  of  Beejapore,  ib. ;  his 
death,  ib. ;  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Selim,  ib. 

Akbar  (son  of  Anmngxebe),  tempted  by  the  nypoots  to 
rebel  against  his  father,  14 ;  takes  refuge  with  the 
Mahratta  chief,  Sumbh»ee,ib. 

Akbar  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  violent  feelings  of, 
603 ;  his  proposals  to  the  British,  606 ;  assassinates 
the  British  envoys,  ib. ;  his  treacherous  conduct, 
607-571 ;  demands  and  obtains  the  ladies  as  hostages, 
608,  609;  hu  interriew  with  General  Elphinstone, 
Brigadier  Shelton,  and  Captain  Johnson,  670 ;  and 
their  detention,  lb. ;  his  proceedings  against  Kanda- 
har, 573 ;  besieges  Jelalabad,  and  is  signally  defeated, 
674,  575 ;  again  defeated  at  the  passes  of  Huft  Kabul, 
684. 

Akbttl'Ood-Dowlah,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
-  Oude,  685 ;  his  claims  ridiculous,  ib. 

Aldereron,  Colonel,  refuses  the  use  of  the  king's  guns 
and  stores  to  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Cal- 
cutta, 40. 

Alexander,  his  invasion  of  India,  3 ;  proceeds  down  the 
Indus  with  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  vessels,  ib. 

All  Bahandur,  account  of,  300. 

Ali  Hussein  appointed  successor  of  Omlnt-uI-Omrah 
by  will,  357 ;  various  conferences  to  discuss  hi«  pre- 
tensions, ib. ;  remarks  on  his  position,  869,  s60; 
Elaced  on  the  musnud  of  Arcot,  and  measures  taken 
y  Lord  Clive  in  consequence,  30o. 

All  Jah  excites  rebellion  against  his  fsther,  the  nisam, 
u  taken  prisoner,  and  poisons  himself,  334. 

Ali  Moorad,  ameer  of  Sinde,  693;  government  of 
Khyrpore  transferred  to,  693. 

Ali  Bf  uqid,  fort  of,  captured,  643 ;  diffienlties  attending 
the  possession,  646. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  nabob  of  Bensal,  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Mina  Mahmood  (Soontf-00-Dowlah),  42 ;  conse- 
quences of  his  death,  ib. 

Allahabad  seised  by  the  sovereign  of  Oude,  80 ;  sur- 
renders to  the  English,  101. 

Allan,  Major,  despatched  to  offer  protection  to  Tippoo 
on  his  unconditional  surrender,  340 ;  his  proceeaings 
in  dischaiige  of  his  mission,  ib. 

Alla-ood-Deen,  irruption  of  Mahometan  arms  into  the 
Deccan,  suggested  by,  3 ;  mounts  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
after  assasswating  his  uncle  and  sovereign,  ib. 


Almas,  his  commumcations  respectinR  Visier  Ali,  237 ; 

apprehension  of  danger  from,  331 ;  his  extraordinary 

power,  2O1. 
Alompra,  founder  of  the  Burmese  empire,  account  of, 

457. 
Alyghur  Uken  by  the  English,  and  terror  inspired  by 

iU  fall,  287. 
2  B 
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Aly  Resa  takes  priioner  and  mnrden  Hafic  Jec,  204. 
Ambagee  Inglia,  hia  intriguei  with  Perron's  officers, 

S88 ;  concludes  treaty  with  British  government,  304  ; 

invades  Gohud,  and  defeats  the  rana's  troops,  328 ; 

aeised  by  Holkar,  398 ;  released  from  restraint,  and 

received  by  Scindia  with  the  highest  respect,  340. 
Amboor  defended  bv  Captain  Calvert  against  Hyder  Ali, 

113;  surrender  of,  to  Hyder  Ali,  l02. 
Amboyna,  expedition  against,  372 ;  surrender  of,  ib. 
Ameer  Kban  despatched  by  Holkar  with  troops  against 


the  English,  but  returns  in  alarm,  309 ;  destroys  a 
Tpwtr  of  British  sepovs  and  artillerymen,  31 1 1  marches 
to  the  assistance  of  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  320; 


attacks  Captain  Welsh,  and  is  defeated,  321  ;  departs 
for  Rohilcund,  followed  by  a  British  force,  ib. ;  his 
Buspidoua  correspondence  with  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
327,  3S8 ;  invades  the  territories  of  the  rajah,  ib. ; 
his  arrival  in  Scindia's  court,  338 ;  advances  to  the 
frontier  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  but  a  British  force 
being  despatched  i^ainst  him,  he  retreats,  371,  97S; 
offers  an  asylum  to  Kurreem  Khan,  422 ;  concludes 
treaty  with  British  government,  433,  434. 

Ameer  Singh  becomes  guardian  of  the  infant  n^ah  of 
Tanjore,  249 ;  disputes  his  title,  and  supplants  him, 
ib. ;  his  cruelties,  ib. ;  inquiry  into  his  claims  to  the 
throne,  250 ;  his  expulsion,  ib. 

Ameers  of  Sinde,  638,  587  i  treaties  with  the,  688.  (See 
Sinde.) 

Americans,  facilities  enjoyed  by,  in  regard  to  trade  with 
China.  497> 

Amherst,  Lord,  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  as  govemor- 

Eeneral,  467 ;  finds  himself  inheritor  of  disputes  just 
uimting  into  war,  ib. ;  Burmese  war  commenced  and 
earricd  on  under  bis  administration,  46l«476 ;  elevated 
to  an  earldom,  476 ;  treaties  and  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments concluded  during  his  srovernment,  485,  486; 
close  of  his  administration  ana  departure  from  India, 
480. 

Amyatt,  Mr.,  deputed  to  confer  with  Meer  Cossim  on 
inland  trade,  93 ;  his  proceedings  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Hay,  ib. ;  demands  dismissal  from  nabob,  which  is 
accorded,  ib. ;  intercepted  in  his  way  from  Moorshed- 
abad,  and  murdered,  ib. 

Anderson,  Mr.  David,  eoneludes  (areaty  with  Mahrattas, 
151. 

Andrews,  Mr.,  concludes  treaty  with  the  Rajah  Anun- 
deranae,  64;  reconstruction  of  treaty  effected  by 
him,  06;  deputed  to  negotiate  with  Hyder  Ali,  118. 

Angria,  piratiod  family,  operations  against,  41. 

Annnderause,  Ri\jah,  attacks  Visagapatam,  6i  ;  nego- 
tiations with,  lb.;  his  extraordinary  army,  65;  his 
flight  and  return,  06. 

Appa  Sahib  exercises  authority  of  regent  in  Nagpore, 
484;  attains  the  musnud,  ib.;  his  position  with 
regwd  to  the  British  government,  ib. ;  intriguea  with 
the  peishwa,  ib. ;  his  movements  indicate  hostile 
intentions,  435;  his  interview  with  British  resident 
interrupted  by  firing,  ib. ;  attacks  the  English,  and 
is  defeated,  seeks  to  negotiate,  and  assenu  to  terms 
of  the  resident,  436;  proceeds  to  the  residency,  ib. ; 
returns  to  the  palace  nnder  provisional  engagement, 
437 ;  proposes  to  transfer  to  British  government  the 
whole  possessions  of  the  state  of  Nagpore,  444  ;  pro- 
posal rejected  by  the  governor-general,  ib. ;  proofs  of 
bis  treachery,  ib.  ;  lacts  discovered  convicung  him 
of  murder  of  his  kinsman  and  sovereign,  Pursagee 
Bhooslah,  ib. ;  arrested,  dethroned,  and  sent  off  to 
British  provinces,  ib. ;  effects  his  escape,  and  finds 
adherents,  451 ;  takes  possession  of  fort  of  Choura- 
gurh,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  his  con- 
nections in  the  capital,  462;  files,  and  is  pursued, 
ib. ;  his  treacherous  communications  with  tne  nyah 
of  Sattara,  625, 526. 

Apthorp,  Miyor,  killed,  576. 

Aravacourchy,  captured  by  the  British  army,  193. 

Arcot,  city  of,  taken  by  Chuda  Sahib,  19;  retaken, 
and  government  transferred  to  Mahomet  Ali  Khan, 
90;  atUcked  by  Clive,  23;  garrison  abandon  the 
fort  of,  of  which  the  English  take  possession,  ib. ; 
enemy  attack  the  fort  without  success,  ib. ;  another 
desperate  attack  repelled,  aud  the  enemy  withdraw, 
25,  26 ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  161.  (See 
Mahomet  Ali  Khan.) 

Arcot,  nabob  of,  forced  by  the  French  to  retire,  17; 
dispatches  an  army  to  Trichinopoly,  18;  his  death, 
19;  hisdebto,  181,  182. 


Arikera,  victory  gained  near,  by  Lord  ComwalUs,  orer 
Tippoo,  197.  198. 

Amie,  fort  of,  passed  by  Clive,  26* 

Arnold,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  pursuit  of  Ummer 
Singh,  398. 

General,  commander  of  brigade  in  Affghanistan, 

534. 

Arracan,  subjugation  of.  by  Alompra,  457;  disputes 
respecting  refugees  from,  458;  operations  of  the 
British  in  Burmese  war,  466,  467 ;  further  operations 
in,  and  capture  of  the  capital,  4/1  • 

Asia.  Central,  affairs  of,  628  ^  especially  as  regards  the 
Persians  and  the  Affghans,  ib. 

Asoph-ul-Dowlah,  king  of  Oude,  his  financial  embar- 
rassments and  death,  614;  succeeded  by  Vixier  Ali, 
and  his  brother  Saadut  Ali,  ib. 

Assam  transferred  to  a  Burmese  chief,  457 ;  outrage 
committed  by  Burmese  there,  458. 

Asseergurh,  siege  and  surrender  of,  453 ;  description 
of,  by  Colonel  Blacker,  ib. 

Assye,  battle  of,  290. 

Asteli  East-Indiaman,  escape  of,  368. 

Astell,  Mr.,  denounces  proposal  of  ministers  to  substi- 
tute inquinr  by  select  committee  in  place  of  com- 
mittee of  whole  house,  384 ;  his  remarks  on  monopoly, 
387;  replies  to  Mr.  Huskisson  on  India  trade,  498; 
his  observations  on  India  and  its  trade,  499 ;  defends 
appointment  of  directors  on  parliamentsjry  com- 
mittee, 600;  points  out  difiBcuIties  connected  with 
the  cessation  of  Company's  exclusive  trade  with 
China,  502;  defends  course  taken  by  parliamentary 
committee,  ib. 

Astruc,  M.,  captures  Golden  Rock,  which  is  imme- 
diately retaken,  39 ;  made  prisoner,  40. 

Auchmuty,  Sir  Samuel,  in  command  of  British  force 
against  Batavia,  374 ;  effects  a  landing,  ib. ;  proceeds 
to  Samarang.  is  joined  by  Admiral  Stopford,  and  calls 
upon  General  Janssens  to  surrender  the  island,  3;6 ; 
prepares  to  attack  town  of  Karta  Soora,  which 
surrenders,  ib.;  his  negotiation  with  General  Jans- 
sens, ib. 

Auckland,  Lord,  govenior-general  of  India,  523 ;  his 
proclamation  respecting  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan, 
535;  honoura  conferred  on,  646;  created  earl,  ib.; 
succeeded  by  Lord  EUenborough,  572 ;  remarks  on 
his  administration,  ib. 

Aurungsebe  commands  for  his  father,  Shah  Jehan,  in 
in  the  Deccan,  8 ;  affects  to  assist  his  brother  Morsd 
in  ascending  the  throne,  9 ;  gives  battle  to  his  bro- 
ther Dara,  and  is  victorious,  ib. ;  his  hypocrisy, 
10,  14;  confines  his  father  and  his  brother  Horad, 
and  assumes  the  title  of  emperor,  10;  defei^  bis 
brother  Shooja,  1 1 ;  enters  Agra,  ib. ;  his  detestable 
policy,  ib.;  attacks  and  overcomes  Dara,  near  Aj- 
mere,  12;  his  father's  death  leaves  htm  ondispuied 
master  of  the  emnire,  ib.;  enters  the  Deccan,  and 
opens  a  correspondence  wiUi  Sevajee,  ib. ;  recognises 
Serajee's  title  of  rajah,  13;  his  deputy  in  Bengal, 
aided  by  Portuguese,  makes  war  upon  the  rajah  of 
Arracan,  and  adds  Chittagong  to  imperial  dominioos, 
14 ;  subdues  Bejapore  and  uolconda,  ib. ;  appears 
before  Sattara,  which  falls  into  his  hands,  ib. ;  sur- 
rounded by  embarrassments,  16;  his  death  and 
character,  ib. ;  bis  death  followed  by  contest  for  suc- 
cession, which  ends  in  the  elevation  of  hia  eldest 
son.  Shah  AUum,  ib. 

Ava.    (See  Burman  Empire,  and  Burmese.) 

Axim,  son  of  Aurungsebe,  in  consideration  of  a  large 
present,  transfers  Govindpore,  Calcutta,  and  Chut- 
tanuttee  to  the  English,  lo.  17* 

Axim-ul-Dowlah,  grandson  of  Mahomed  Ali,  raised  to 
the  musnud  otArcot  by  the  British  goverameot, 
259,  260. 

Axoff-al-Dowlah  succeeds  Shooja-ad-Dowlah  as  visier, 
129 :  treaty  concluded  with,  limited  to  his  life,  ib.; 
effect  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to  Cheyt  Singh,  17^; 
his  death,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  Vixier  Ali,  225. 

B. 

Baber  encounters  difllculties  in  establishing  his  antho- 
thority,  6 ;  extends  his  conquests  as  far  as  Bchsr, 
ib. ;  his  superstition,  ib.;  his  death,  ib. 

Bahadar  Khan,  officer  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  alain  at 
Bangalore,  194* 
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Baillie,  Colonel,  attacked  by  Tippoo,  187;  is  joined  by 
Coloael  Fletcher,  ib. ;  marches  to  join  Sir  Hector 
Monro,  ib. ;  his  unfortunate  halt,  168 ;  is  attacked 
by  Hyder  Ali  and  defeated,  ib. 

Baird,  Migor-General.  commands  the  assault  at  Se- 
ringapatam,  S30;  his  conduct  towards  the  sons  of 
Tippoo,  241 ;  appointed  to  command  foree  despatched 
from  India  to  Egypt,  954. 

Bi^ee  Rao^  movements  of,  440 ;  his  flight  to  Ormekair, 
where  his  army  breaks  up,  ib. ;  surrenders  and  is 
deposed,  480 ;  review  of  hu  life.  ib.    ( See  Peishwa.) 

Bajee  Row  demands  chout  from  nabob  of  Arcot,  88 ; 
his  representatiTe  departs  laden  with  coin  and  bills, 
ib. 

Bamford,  Lieutenant,  rule  granted  against  him  by  Su- 
preme Court  of  Calcutta,  140. 

Banas  river,  Colonel  Monson's  retreat  impeded  by, 
312,313;  action  at,  313. 

Bancoot,  island  of,  attacked  and  captured  by  Commo- 
dore James,  41. 

BandaNeira,  eaptore  of,  by  the  English,  373,  378. 

Bangalore  taken  from  Tippoo  by  the  English,  104: 
results  produced  by  ita  fall,  100;  arrival  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  199' 

Bantam,  in  Java,  a  principal  seat  of  the  early  trade  of 
the  East-India  Company,  10. 

Bappoo  Setowlea  Deshmook,  the  Gwalior  chief,  001, 
003 ;  opposes  the  British  troops,  004. 

Bappoo  Wittul,  death  of,  and  its  consequences,  390. 

Bappoqjee  Sdndia,  treacherous  advice  of,  313 ;  brings 
intelbgence  to  Colonel  Monson  of  the  destruction  of 
Lieutenant  Lucan's  cavaliy,  ib. ;  openly  joins  Holkar, 
833 ;  annoys  tlie  British  force  under  Colonel  Mon- 
son, 328 ;  visit  of  Scindia  to,  338;  placed  under  eare 
of  Miyor  Ludlow,  443. 

Baptiste  deprived  of  sight  by  Holkar,  and  dies,  640. 

Barabuttee,'capture  of;  by  the  English,  303. 

Baramahal  entered  by  Hyder  Ali,  1 17. 

Baraaet,  disturbances  in,  487-480 ;  causes  and  termi- 
nation of  outbreak,  480. 

Barbutt,  Colonel,  marches  from  Trincomalee  to  Candy, 
306;  undertakes  to  negotiate  with  Mootto  Sawmy, 
but  is  prevented  by  an  attack  of  fever,  300. 

Bareilly,  insurrection  at,  410;  large  proportion  of 
Mahometan  population,  411;  state  of  the  country, 
41 1, 413:  minor  sources  of  complaint  adverted  to  by 
commissioners,  413 ;  unpopularity  of  the  kotwal  at, 
418;  conduct  of  Mooftee  Mahomed  Ewery,  ib. : 
commencement  and  progress  of  resistance,  and  final 
restoration  of  tranquilli^,  413  et  seq. 

Baring^,  Mr.,  his  various  proposals,  motions,  and 
opinions  respecting  the  East-India  Company,  377, 
497,  600. 

Barker,  Captain,  hia  servicea  at  the  battle  of  Wande- 
wash,  74. 

'—'  Sir  Robert,  supports  Clive  in  repressing  muti- 
nous movement  in  Bengal  army,  104. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  office  of  governor-general  devolves 
upon,  provisionally,  844 ;  avows  his  determination  to 
maintain  the  general  policy  of  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis, 348 ;  his  discussion  of  the  claims  of  princes  to 
the  west  of  the  Jumna,  ib. ;  proposes  to  provide  for 
certain  chiefs  by  jaghire,  340 ;  annexes  certwn  deela- 
ratoiy  articles  to  treaty  with  Scindia  and  with  Holkar, 
840,  347 ;  his  conduct  towards  ngaha  of  Bhoondee 
and  Jeypore,  ib. ;  appointed  govemor-genend,  888 ; 
his  appointment  vacated  by  royal  authority,  880; 
panegyric  on,  by  Lord  Melville,  io. ;  his  removal  jus- 
tified by  Mr.  Paull,  887 ;  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras,  358 ;  his  difaculties  on  arrival,  303  ; 
his  conduct  attacked  at  home,  but  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  304;  his  temporising  course 
towards  Nepaul,  800. 

Barnsley,  Corporal  George,  his  dangers  and  escapes  in 
the  war  of  Candy,  307* 

Baroach  captured  by  Colonel  Woodington,  985, 

Barwell,  Mr.,  member  of  council  of  Bengal,  takes  part 
with  Hastings,  139,  130 ;  objects  to  the  ofllce  of  resi- 
dent at  Oude  being  united  with  the  chief  military 
command,  138;  opposes  proposal  for  demanding 
payment  of  debts  aua  by  the  visier  to  the  British 
government,  ib. ;  declines  joining  Hastings  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Directors  against  the  other 
members  of  council,  ib. ;  censured  with  Hastings  by 
Court  of  Directors,  and  removed  from  office,  133; 
motion  for  reconsideration  carried  in  general  court, 


ib.  t  resolution  for  his  femoval  rescinded  by  Court  of 
Directors,  ib. ;  meets  Hastings  alone  in  council,  134 ; 
preaents  himself  before  General  Clavering  and  Mr. 
Francis,  and  requests  despatches  may  be  delivered  to 
him,  ib. ;  unites  with  Hastings  in  excluding  General 
Clavering  from  council,  138 ;  desirous  of  returning 
home,  138;  his  support  of  Hastings  in  proposed 
instructions  to  government  of  Bombay  on  the  treaty 
with  Bttgmath  Row,  144. 

Barrackpore,  mutiny  at,  and  its  causes,  477»  478 ;  its 
suppression,  4/8. 

BassJat  Jung  (brother  of  Nisam  Ali)  takes  offence  at 
arrangement  made  by  his  brothers,  and  departs  to 
the  south,  07 ;  demands  recognition  of  his  authority, 
and  a  loan  from  Bussy,  73  ;  creates  Hyder  Ali  nabob 
of  Hera,  110  ;  his  claim  on  Guntoor,  154 ;  entertains 
a  European  force,  and  negotiates  for  its  removal, 
ib. ;  concludes  treaty  with  East-India  Company,  and 
agrees  to  dismiss  his  European  troops,  185;  stops 
march  of  British  force,  and  demands  restoration  of 
Guntoor,  180. 

Bassein  surrenders  to  General  Goddard,  140;  peishwa 
fliea  thither,  378 ;  treaty  of,  370,  380,  341.  (See  also 
Peishwa.) 

Batavia,  preparations  for  reduction  of,  and  surrender, 
878,  874 ;  base  attempts  against  the  town  and  the 
British  foree,  374,  378. 

Baughlore,  drndful  occurrence  at,  110. 

Bayler,  Mr.W.  B.,  discharges  duties  of  governor-general 
on  oepartnre  of  Earl  Amherst,  480. 

Beataon,  C^tain  W.  F.,  takes  possession  of  Cherong, 
878. 

Beaver,  Captain,  covers  landing  of  British  force  at 
Manntias,  800,  370 ;  takes  poeaession  of  Cheribon, 
378. 

Bednore,  landholders  of,  threatened  by  Hyder  Ali,  114; 
surrenders  to  General  Matthews,  108 ;  English  garri- 
son mafch  out  on  conditions  dictated  by  Tippoo 
Sultan,  which  conditions  are  riolated,  100. 

Be^apoor,  king  of,  submits  to  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
8;  government  of,  makea  an  active  effort  to  subdue 
Sevigee,  18 ;  kingdom  of,  chief  sufferer  from  Sevajee's 
predatory  warfare,  14 ;  falls  to  Aumngiebe,  ib. 

Begum  of  Oude,  her  attempts  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender, 833 ;  defeated,  and  removed  from  Oude,  524, 

636. 

Begums  of  Onde,  their  wealth  coveted  by  the  visier, 
177 ;  meana  taken  to  extort  its  surrender,  177— 1/8. 

Behmanroo,  village  of,  ineffectual  attack  on.  800 ;  the 
British  repulsed  from,  801 ;  causes  of  the  failure, 
601,  803. 

Beiram  gives  stability  to  the  throne  of  Akbar,  0 ;  rebels 
against  the  emperor,  ib. ;  offers  submission  and  is 
pardoned,  ib. ;  assassinated  by  an  Affghao,  ib. 

Bellary,  seditious  doctrines  preached  there,  354. 

Beloochees,  their  indignation  at  the  treatiea  made  by 
the  ameers  of  Sinde  with  the  British,  393 ;  attack  the 
residence  of  Major  Outram,  ib. ;  their  hostility  to  the 
British,  and  their  punishment,  844;  their  hostile 
spirit  continued,  647;  signally  defeated  by  Sir  C. 
Napier,  805,  890. 

Benares,  wretched  state  of  the  country  after  deprivation 
of  Cheyt  Sing,  179. 

Benfleld,  Paul,  his  claims  on  Taiyore,  151,  153;  jug- 
glery  practised  with  his  name  in  relation  to  the  claims 
upon  the  nabob  of  Areot,  181 ;  obtains  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, 183 ;  departs  for  Madras,  ib. 

Bentinck,  Lord  W.,  governor  of  Madras,  orders  new 
turban  to  be  adopted  by  native  troops,  with  the  con- 
sequences, 349;  advises  mild  course  towards  culpriu 
at  vellore.  353;  differs  from  commander-in-chief  as 
to  expunging  numbers  of  certain  regiments  from  list 
of  the  army,  and  determines  in  opposition  to  minority 
in  council,  ib. ;  his  conduct  being  disapproved  at 
home,  he  is  recalled,  ib. ;  a  candidate  for  office  of 
governor. general,  487 ;  hia  appeal  disregarded,  ib. ; 
appointed  governor  general,  ib.i  various  events  of 
his  administration,  487,  488;  his  correspondeoce 
with  the  rigahof  Coorg,  403 ;  proceeds  to  Bangalore, 
and  resolves  on  war  with  Coorg,  ib. ;  ratifies  treaty 
with  rajah  of  Colapore,  404 ;  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments  and  changes  during  his  admimstrauon,  494— 
497;  abstains  from  assam*Dg  management  of  the 
affairs  of  Oude,  494 ;  called  upon  to  enforce  orders 
from  home  relating  to  half-batu,  ib. ;  his  oninion  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service,  lb.  j  esteblishcs  a 
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syitem  of  espionage,  which  Is  abolished,  296 ;  abo- 
lishes corporal  panishment  in  natire  army,  and  also 
the  practice  of  suttee,  ib. ;  resignation  of  the  office 
of  governor-general,  &17;  quiU  India,  S2S ;  his  excel- 
lent administration,  ib. 
Berar,  government  of,  restored  to  Nisam  Ali,  07- 
Berar,  nyah  of,  sends  an  army  into  Cuttack  for  inva- 
sion of  Bengal,  100 ;  enters  the  field  with  a  lar|^ 
army,  283 ;  remonstrances  addressed  to  him,  ib. ;  his 
doubtful  conduct,  S84;   concludes  separate  peace, 
897 ;   gives  further  cause  for  suspicion,  328.    (See 
Nagpore.) 
Bertie,  Admiral,  ordered  to  enforce  blockade  of  Man- 

ritius,  864. 
Bhageerut  Rao,  the  maharajah  of  Gwalior,  696;  his 
marriage,  597;  interference  of  the  governor-general 
with,  too ;  his  troops  defeated  by  the  British,  605, 
606;  his  submission  to  the  terms  dieUted  by  the 
governor-general,  6o0. 

Bhagut  Singh,  Nepaulese  general,  his  recall  and  dis- 
grace, 400. 

Bhoondee,  treaty  concluded  with  the  rajah  of,  441. 

Bhopal,  nabob  of,  regains  Hosheingabad,  3S6 ;  his  ap- 
plication to  the  British  resident  with  Scindia,  327. 

Bhugwunt  Row  received  by  the  pcishwa,  417  i  his 
arrest  demanded  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  419;  plaeed 
under  restraint,  ib. 

Bhurtpore,  treaty  with  rsjah  of,  303 ;  siege  of,  com- 
menced by  Lord  Lake,  820;  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  against,  ib. ;  causes  of  failure,  328 ;  dis- 
puted succession  at,  478;  r«co^ition  of  Buldeo 
Singh  by  the  British  government,  ib. ;  son  of  Buldeo 
Singh  receives  investiture,  and  death  of  Buldeo 
Singh,  479 ;  infant  rajah  seised  by  Doorgnn  Sal,  ib. ; 
proceedings  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  and  correspond- 
ence  respecting,  479—481 ;  increased  disturbances  at, 
481 ;  deliberations  of  British  government  respecting, 
481—484;  determination  taken  to  interfere,  484; 
failure  of  negotiation  at,  ib. ;  besieged  by  Lord  Com- 
bermere,  ib. ;  its  capture  and  destruction,  485; 
TMah's  authority  re-established,  ib. 

Biads^hur,  Migor  Popham  advances  to,  and  Cheyt 
Singh  withdraws,  173;  aurreoder  of,  and  conditions, 
ib. 

Bird,  Lieutenant,  bravery  of,  559. 

Birmingham,  petition  from,  relating  to  India  trade, 
presented  to  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Calthorp,  498. 

Blacker,  Colonel,  his  account  of  the  flight  of  the  Pin- 
darries,  and  of  the  petshwa,  448, 443 ;  his  description 
of  fort  of  Asserghurh,  453. 

Blackney,  Captain,  falls  at  Summundpore,  400. 

Blaokett,  Admiral,  sails  for  Egypt  with  a  squadron  of 
Company's  cruisers,  255. 

Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  recon- 
struction of,  .S80;  establishment  of,  412;  proposed 
additions  to  its  power,  504  ;  differences  between  them 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  as  to  the  affairs  of  Onde, 
613;  defeated,  514. 

Boileau,  Lieutenant,  kills  Pnrsaram  Thappa  in  personal 
encounter,  400. 

Bolan  pass,  General  England  unexpectedly  attacked 
at,  676. 

Bombay  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Company,  16. 

Boni,  atuck  on,  and  deposition  of  the  r^jah,  410. 

Boorhampoor,  treatv  of,  607* 

Boothauk  pass,  fatal  horrors  of  the,  567. 

Bootwttl  occupied  by  the  Ooorkhas,  390 ;  its  restitution 
demanded,  39 1  ;  forcibly  retaken  by  the  British 
government,  ib. ;  re-occupied  by  the  Goorkhas,  ib. 

Borthwick,  Lieutenant,  disperses  party  of  PintUories, 
426. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  arrives  at  Fort  St.  David,  18 ;  his 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Pondicberry,  ib. 

Boscawen,  Caj^tain,  defeats  insurgenU  at  Bareilly,415. 
-,  Major,  defeats  Nasir  Khan,  650. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  attacked  by  the  English,  S64,  365 ; 
captured,  366,  367. 

Bonrquin,  Louis,  is  defeated  by  General  Lake,  and 
surrenders,  289. 

Bottvet,  M.,  commands  French  squadron  off  Poodi- 
cherry,  58 ;  his  sudden  disappearance,  ib. 

Bowen,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  dislodges  Burmese  at 
Bhuteket  pass,  46O. 

Bradshaw,  Colonel,  meets  Nepaulese  commissioners  at 
Bootwul,  390 ;  instructed  to  proceed  to  Sarun  fron- 
tier, ib. ;    refers  offer  of  compromise  to  governor- 


general,  391;  intmsted  with  political 
connected  with  army  advancing  tovrardB  Kataoedas, 
392;  engaged  in  negotiation  with  Nepavlese  t^etr. 
407 ;  incurs  displeasure  of  govemor-gatenl.  ib. ,-  r- 
eeives  fresh  instructions,  and  continues  to  ocgotiak- 
408 ;  concludes  treaty,  ib. ;  is  divested  of  dirhrmr*^ 
functions,  409. 

Braithwaite,  Colonel,  captures  Mah<,  154  ;  auiiuuiiAd 
by  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  his  corps  cut  to  pieces,  l65, 

Brereton,  M^or,  takes  Conjeveram  by  aasanlc.  04 ;  sh- 
tains  possession  of  Trivatore,  O9 ;  attacks  the  FiVari 
in  Wandewash,  and  fails,  69.  70 ;  takes  poiBCMion  <t 
Wandewash,  and  constructs  batteries  against  ikr 
fort,  71 ;  falls  in  the  battie  of  Wandewwk.  7^:  ha 
heroic  behaviour,  ib. ;  appointed  LieatenaM-Cstossi 
by  commission  from  the  Crown,  77- 

Bright,  Mr.  (member  for  Bristol),  his  oplnioBB  ee  Eae- 
India  question,  500. 

Brisbane,  Sir  J.,  aids  with  flotilla  an  attack  on  the  Bar- 
mese  lines,  473. 

Bristow,  Mr.,  appointed  resident  at  Onde,  and  ces- 
dndcs  treaty  with  visier.  129;  recaUed,  132;  fc* 
restoration  ordered  by  Court  of  Directors,  bat  s«t- 
lected,  138;  re-appointed  and  again  renaoved,  i~; 
once  more  appointed,  178 ;  his  recall  proposed  is 
council,  and  rejected,  179. 

Broach,  treaty  concluded  with  the  Nabob  of,  by  gewn- 
ment  of  Bombay,  142;  expedition  against  fsBs.  ib  : 
new  trea^  concluded,  ib. ;  second  expeditkia  agsiatf 
successful,  143;  delivered  up  to  Scindia,  147. 

Broadfoot,  lieutenant,  killed,  650. 

Brook,  Capt.,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  Molwtgol.  11 V 
1  lO ;  sent  to  confer  with  Hyder  AU,  1 17 ;  edmmK*:t 
left  column  of  British  force  at  aiege  ci  Cbssdi 
(Nagpore),  447. 

Brook,  Mr.  (member  of  council  at  Madras)  i 
by  Lord  Pigot,  152. 

Brougham,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  Hoaae  of  i 
on  the  East-India  question,  499. 

Brown,  Lieutenant-colonel,  employed  In  Cmmhat&f. 
S30. 

,  General,  oecnpiea  Jadud  (Mahntta  and  Ah 
darrie  war),  443. 

Brown,  Captain,  surrenders  Kahun,  551. 

Brownri^g,  Sir  C,  annexea  Candy  to  the  British  dosH- 
nions  m  Ceylon,  410. 

Brace,  Mr.,  defiends  East-India  Company  in  PaiiiaBCSt. 
385. 

Bryden,  Dr.,  the  sole  iurvivor  of  the  Affgiian  alaagkler. 
671. 

Buckanjee,  house  of  (bonken  in  the  Canatic',  ntm 
loan  to  Migor  Calliaud,  03. 

Buckingham,  Mr.,  attacks  East-India  Ompaay  is 
Parliament,  &od ;  protests  against  Eact-lodia  Bui 
509 ;  supports  abolition  of  salt  monopoly,  510 ;  sb> 
ports  motion  for  hearing  Company  by  coansd.  ii^: 
declaims  aoalnst  limited  right  of  oetUeoMat  mi 
church  establishment,  ib. 

Bndffe- Budge  occupied  by  the  English,  47- 

Bughtee  Thappa  (Nepaulese  officer)  attacks  a  Britiik 
force,  and  is  defeated  and  killed,  404. 

Bukkur,  oecupied  by  the  Anglo-Indian  fbreea,  537. 

Buldeo  Singh  succeeds  his  brother  as  n^ah  of  Bbsit- 
pore,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  British  govensseat. 
478,  479 ;  desires  the  investiture  of  hia  s<»,  479:  ^ 
death,  ib. ;  eorrespondenee  between  hia  moAtr  vd 
the  British  resident,  480. 

Boiler,  Mr.,  proposes  in  Parliament  cxdaMoa  af 
Governor-general  from  governorship  of  any  fsr- 
ticular  presidency,  509 ;  moves  amendmelkt  rasiaw 
to  attendance  at  coUece  of  Haileybury,  ib. 

Bulwunt  Singh  (rajah  or  Benares)  affords  asMstaaee  ti 
English  against  M  eer  Coesim  and  the  Viiier,  172 ;  &*• 
death,  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  Cheyt  Singk,  ii^^ 

Bulvnmt  Singh  (son  of  Buldeo  Sinrii,  njsh  of  Bkan- 
pore)  supported  by  Sir  David  Oaterlony,  479 ;  ^ 
authority  established,  485. 

Bum  Sah,  Goorkha  commander,  endeavours  to  prorarc 
peace,  400  ;  becomes  alarmed  for  his  ssJecy,  >!>• : 
negotiations  with  him,  407. 

Bnndher  Singh,  nyah  of  Bhurtpore.  death  of,  478. 

Bundlecnnd,  Drief  notice  of  the  a&irs  of,  300 ;  Britiik 
authority  established  there,  ib. ;  disasten  of  the 
British  in.  311  ;  distracted  state  of.  57S. 

Bundojee,  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  the  peiebsk 
417  ;  he  is  placed  under  restraint,  419, 
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Bardett,  Mr.  (m«mber  of  govenment  of  Calcatta),  re- 
ceives preaent  on  tuccoMion  of  Noqjum-ad-DowIfth 
M  Nabob  of  Bengal,  100. 

Burgoyoe,  General,  proposes  series  of  resolutions  in 
House  of  Commons  on  afFsirs  of  East^Iadia  Com- 
pany, 186. 

Burkar-oo-Deen,  offlcer  of  Tippo  Sultan,  death  of,  103. 

Burke,  Right  Honourable  Edmund,  the  framer  of  a 
series  of  reports  against  Hastings,  and  his  avowed 
accuser,  182 ;  announces  intentions  to  proceed 
against  Hastings,  188-186;  his  motion  in  House  of 
Commons  relating  to  RohiUa  war  negatived,  183 ; 
formally  impeaches  Hastings  of  high  cnmes  and  mis- 
demeanours, ib.  i  his  display  of  eloquence  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  explaining  grounds  of  impeach- 
ment, ib. ;  opens  charge  of  receiving  presents,  184. 

Burmao  Empire,  historical  sketch  of  the,  487. 

Burmese,  miurch  into  Company's  territories  in  search 
of  robbers,  457;  alleged  robbers  given  over  for 
punishment  to,  ib. ;  missions  of  Colonel  Symes  and 
of  Captain  Canning,  468  ;  demand  surrender  of 
persons  resident  in  British  territories,  ib.;  demand 
cession  of  certain  territories,  ib. ;  th^  proceedings 
in  Assam,  ib. ;  attaek  on  island  of  Shapooree,  459 ; 
expel  ruah  of  Manipur,  ib. ;  invade  Cachar,  460, 40o ; 
attacked  in  Cachar  bv  Migor  Newton,  460;  driven 
from  their  works  on  the  river  Soorma,  ib. ;  outrage 
committed  by,  6n  commander  of  a  pilot  schooner  off 
Shapooree,  461 ;  declaration  of  war  against,  by  British 
government;  ib. 

Burmese  War,  preparations  for,  46l,  46s ;  British  force 
land  at  Bangoon,  468;  stockades  captured,  463; 
further  success  at  Kemandine,  ib. ;  prevalence  of 
aickneaa  in  British  army,  ib. ;  expeoition  against 
Negrais,  464;  expedition  against  Cheduba,  ib.; 
further  successes,  464,  466;  expedition  against 
Marteban,  465  ;  expedicion  to  coast  of  Tennaserim, 
466;  opmtions  on  frontier,  and  destruction  of 
British  torce  under  Captain  Noton,  466, 467 ;  Burmese 
enter  Cachar,  467  ;  success  of  British  arms  against 
Mengee  Maha  Bnndoola,  467t  468 ;  Bangoon  set  on 
fire,  468 ;  continued  successes  of  British  military  and 
naval  force,  ib.;  unsuccessful  attack  on  Donobew, 
469 ;  renewed  attaek  and  fall  of  the  plaee,  469,  470 ; 
events  on  the  frontier,  and  capture  of  Rungpore, 

470,  471 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  march  regular 
force  through  Caehar  and  Manipur,  471  ;  progress  of 
events  in  Airacan,  and  eapital  taken  by  the  English, 

471,  478 ;  army  in  Arracan  attacked  by  diMase,  478 ; 
negotiations,  478, 478 ;  resumption  of  hostilities,  478 ; 
various  movements,  473,  474  ;  treaty  of  peace  signed, 
474 ;  ratification  not  being  received,  hostilities  re- 
commence, ib  ;  eapture  of  MeUoon,  ib  ;  overture  for 
accommodation  made,  ib;  enemy  again  defeated, 
474,  475;  proceedings  in  Pegu,  476;  peace  eon- 
clnded,  and  provisions  of  treaty,  476,  476. 

Bum,  Colond,  his  gallant  defence  of  Delhi  against  Hol- 
kar,  316 ;  his  noble  stand  at  Shamlee,  31 6. 

Bumes,  Captain  Alexander,  his  mission  to  Kabool*  639 ; 
his  ol]j)ects  unsuccessful,  633. 

,  Sir  A.,  assassinated  at  Kabool,  666. 

Bumey,  Bf  lyor,  negotiates  treaty  with  Siam,  476. 

Burr,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  repulses  peisbwa*8  troops  at 
Poena,  430. 

Burran,  Pindarrie,  his  history,  488. 

Bury,  Captain,  killed,  684. 

Bussy,  M.,  escorts  Mosuffiur  Jung  to  Goleonda,  21 ; 
transfers  support  of  French  to  Salabut  Jung,  82 ;  con- 
tinues to  aid  Salabut  Jung,  83;  movements  of,  41, 
70 ;  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Soong-00-Dowlah,  60 ; 
his  conduct  at  Madras,  68 ;  marches  for  Wandewash, 
73;  made  prisoner,  76;  his  return  to  India,  168; 
attacked  by  the  English  near  Cuddalore,  ib. ;  attacks 
the  English  without  sueeess,  ib. 

Buswan^  Drooj  captured  by  the  English,  114. 

Buxar,  battle  of,  90>  07. 


Caboul  (see  Kabool). 

Cachar,  internal  dissensions  of,  459* 

Caen,  General  de  (see  I)e  Caen). 

Calcutu,  how  obtained  by  East- India  Company,  17; 
president  at  reprehended  for  extravagance  in  purchas- 
ing a  chaise  and  pair  of  horses,  ib. ;  attacVed  and 


taken  by  Sooraj-oo-DuwIah,  44 ;  retaken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 47;  supreme  court  of  judicature  established  at, 
126;  previous  existence  of  court  for  administerinK 
English  law,  ISI. 

Calicut,  faUura  of  Portuguese  attempt  to  gain  possession 
of,  8. 

Calliaud,  Captain,  ordered  to  march  to  Tinnevelly,  57 ; 
fails  in  attack  on  Madura,  ib.;  his  extraordinary 
march  to  relieve  Triehinopoly,  67,  68;  returns  to 
Madura,  69 ;  afibrds  assistance  to  king  of  Tanjore,  60 ; 
his  attempu  to  raise  money  at  Tanjore,  Negapatam, 
and  Triehinopoly,  68;  arrives  at  Chingleput,  proceeds 
to  St.  Thome,  and  takes  command  of  force  there,  ib. ; 
successfully  resists  an  attack  from  Lally,  63 ;  moves 
in  direction  of  Chingleput,  ib. ;  attempts  to  surprise 
Sadrass  and  fails,  ib. ;  wounded  at  Coojeveram,  64. 

,  Colonel,  arrives  at  Moorshedabad,  and  is  re- 
commended by  Clive  to  the  confidence  of  Meet 
JafBer,  84 ;  marches  against  the  emperor,  ib. ;  gfvea 
battle,  obtuns  victory,  and  pursues  the  enemy,  ib. ; 
arrives  at  Patna,  pursues  and  overtakes  the  Foujdar 
of  Pnrneah,  86 ;  employed  to  procure  submistion  of 
Meer  Jaffler,  88 ;  after  elevation  of  Meer  Cossim  re- 
ceives two  lacs  of  rupees,  ib. 

,  General,  despatched  with  force  to  support 

British  authority  in  the  Northern  Circars,  111. 

Calthorp,  Lord,  presenU  petition  to  House  of  Lords 
from  Birmingham  on  the  East- India  trade,  498. 

Calvert,  Captain,  bravely  defends  Amboor  against  Hydec 
Ali,  113 ;  bis  replies  to  the  messages  of  Hvder,  ib. 

Camac,  Colonel,  commands  force  to  act  against  ildndia 
and  Holkar,  160;  penetratea  into  Malwa,  retreats, 
attacks  Scindia*s  camp,  and  gains  complete  victory,  ib. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  defends  Maogalore  against  Tippoo 
Sultan,  169;  obtains  honourable  terms,  retires  to 
Tellicherry,  and  dies,  170. 

Campbell,  General,  surprises  partv  of  marauding  horse, 
and  makea  chief  and  officers  pnsoners,  899;  destroys 
and  disperses  band  of  Mahomed  Ben  Khan,  300. 

Campbell,  General  Sir  Archibald,  succeeds  Lord  Ma- 
cartney  at  Madras,  190 ;  grants  assistance  to  nyah  of 
Travancore,  ib.:  his  treaty  with  Mahomet  Ali,  855;  ' 
appointed  to  chief  command  of  force  despatched 
against  Ava,  462 ;  attacks  fortified  camp  and  stock- 
ades at  Kemendine,  463 ;  various  operatioos  under, 
464—468;  his  daring  attaek  on  the  Burmese  army, 
466;  advances  upon  Prome,  469;  returns  to  Dono- 
bew, ib.;  captures  Donobew,  47O;  takes  possession 
of  Prome,  ib.;  ooncludes  an  armistice,  478;  holds 
conference  with  first  minuter  of  king  of  Ava,  47a. 
473;  further  operations  under,  ib. ;  negotiates  and 
concludes  trea^,  474 ;  resumed  operations  under,  474, 
476 ;  met  bv  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Sanford,  announcing 
accession  of  Burman  sovereign  to  proposed  terms,  ib. 

Campbell,  Colonel  John,  slain  m  Mauritins,  476. 

Campbell,  Ensign,  escapea  from  the  general  slaughter 
of  Captain  Noton's  party.  467. 

Camul-oo-Deen,  his  pietition  to  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, 130. 

Candy,  death  of  the  kli^  of,  and  elevation  of  a  usurper, 
806 ;  queen  and  relations  of  the  deceased  king  thrown 
into  prison,  ib. ;  disputes  of  British  government  in 
Ceylon  with  court  of,  ib. ;  war  commenced,  ib.  i 
British  force  enters  capital,  ib. ;  convention  with 
Mootto  Sawmy,  306;  intriguea  of  Pelime  Talauve, 
ib. ;  negotiation  with  him,  ib. ;  attack  on  the  capital, 
when  British  garrison  capitulates,  307 ;  Mootto  Sawmy 
given  up  by  the  English,  ib. ;  British  garrison  at- 
tacked on  its  march  and  massacred,  ib. ;  sick  in  hos- 
pital murdered,  ib. ;  retreat  of  Captain  Madge  from 
fort  M'Dowall,  308;  gallant  defence  of  Uombadenia 
by  Ensign  Grant,  ib. ;  continued  hostilities  with,  ib. ; 
hostilities  suspended,  ib. ;  king  of,  msde  prisoner  and 
deposed,  and  country  annexed  to  British  dominions, 
410 ;  disturbances  in.  455. 

Cannanore,  English  defeated  in  attempt  upon  worka  of, 
1 14  ;  surrender  of,  to  General  Abercromby,  194. 

Canning,  Captain,  despatched  to  Ava,  458. 

Canning,  Right  Honourable  Geo.,  appointed  governor- 
genenlj  Iwt  declinea  appointment,  457 ;  his  death, 
487. 

Carangoly,  falls  to  Colonel  Coote  (Caroatie  wa^,  7S| 
taken  by  Captain  Davis,  1 68. 

Caranja,  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  143. 

Camsc,  Maior,  takes  command  of  British  army  at  Patna, 
defeats  the  emperor,  and  takes  Law  prisoner,  88; 
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condaets  emperor  to  Patnft,  88 1  attempt  of  Ram 
Namin  to  bribe,  ib. ;  recalled  to  Calcutta,  ib. ;  suc- 
ceeds to  command  of  armr  against  Meer  Coasim,  05 ; 
morement  of,  ib. ;  state  of  hit  army,  ib. 

Camac,  Captain  J.  R.,  advises  appointment  of  Gunga- 
dhur  Sbavtry  to  negotiate  between  the  guicowar 
and  the  peishwa,  417 ;  penetrates  deaigna  of  Bhug- 
vunt  Row  Guicowar,  ib. ;  instructed  to  communicate 
to  Futteh  Singh  facts  reported  from  Poonah,  ib. ; 
apprizes  British  government  of  peishwa's  proceed- 
ings, 427. 

■  ,  Sir  James,  appointed  governor  of  Bombay,  530 ; 
bis  views  respecting  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
rajah  of  Sattarah,  lb. ;  bis  fruitless  interviews  with 
the  n^ab,  52/. 

Carnatic  invaded  by  Hyder  All,  149;  brigade  in  Tra- 
vancore,  358. 

Caroor  transferred  from  Mahomed  Alt  to  Hyder  Ali, 
118;  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  British  army 
under  General  Medows,  192. 

Carpenter,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  takes  possession  of 
Tinley  pass  (Nepaul  war),  303. 

Carstairs,  Captain,  appointed  to  command  at  Patna,  89 ; 
disobeys  orders,  90. 

Canier,  Mr.  succeeds  Mr.  Verelst  as  governor  of  Bengal, 
123. 

Cartwright,  Colonel,  his  endeavours  to  allay  discontent 
of  troops  at  Barrackpore,  477. 

Caspian  Sea,  command  of,  acauired  by  Russia,  530. 

Cassamajor,  Mr.,  British  resident  in  Mysore,  his  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  Coorg,  493. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  expounds  plan  of  ministers  for 
government  of  India  (1813),  and  moves  resolutions 
therein,  S83 ;  moves  for  appointment  of  aelect  com- 
mittee, 384 ;  submits  amended  series  of  resolutions, 
885 ;  his  further  proposals  to  Parliament,  887. 

Caulfleld,  Captain,  takes  charge  of  Jeawunt  Rao  Show, 
443 ;  eons^uent  proceedings  of,  ib. 

Cawnpore,  Anglo-Indian  troops  stationed  at,  599* 

Censorship  in  India,  583. 
,  Ceylon,  Dutch  settlements  of,  fall  into  handa  of  the 
English,  304;   placed  under  administration  of  the 
Crown,  ib. ;  British  authority  established  in,  410. 

Ceylon  East-Indiaman,  captured  by  the  enemy,  308. 

Ceylon  frigate,  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  by  the 
English,  868. 

Chads,  Captain,  moves  with  naval  force  in  aid  of  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  in  the  Burmese  war,  407. 

Chalmers,  Lieutenant,  hia  gallant  defence  of  Coim- 
batore,  200 — 202 ;  made  prisoner  in  violation  of  terms 
of  capitulation,  202 ;  released  on  miasion  to  governor- 
general,  211. 

,  Colonel,  engaged  in  attack  on  Oawilghor, 
390  ;  at  Quilon,  takes  measures  of  precaution  againat 
attack,  359 ;  defeata  Dewan*s  troops,  800. 

Chambers,  Colonel  R.  £.,  hia  contests  with  the  Ghiljies, 
552. 

Champion,  M^jor,  his  services  on  the  march  to  Buzar, 
90. 

,  Colonel,  his  victory  over  the  Rohillas,  128 ; 
appointed  to  discharge  duties  of  resident  at  Oude, 
128;  bis  instructions,  ib. 

Chanda  (Nagpore),  aiege  and  capture  of,  by  the  English, 
440,  447. 

Chandemagore,  Clive  instructed  to  attack,  and  dis- 
cussion on,  48— 5) ;  atUcked  and  falls,  49. 

Chandore  occupied  by  Colonel  Wallace,  Ml 9. 

Charekar,  capture  and  destruction  of,  580. 

Chensig,  or  Zingis,  his  career,  4. 

Cheribon  (Java)  taken  possession  of  by  Captain  Beaver, 
375,  376. 

Cherong,  captured  by  the  British,  578. 

Cherry,  Mr.,  murdered  by  Vixier  Ali  at  Benares,  202. 

Cheetoo,  Pindarrie,  aceount  of,  434 ;  series  of  opera- 
tions against,  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  438 ;  meeU  with 
friendly  reception  at  Jadud  from  Jeswunt  Rao  Bhow, 
443 ;  his  death,  455. 

Chew,  Mr.,  treacherously  made  prisoner  by  the  Burmese, 
401. 

Che^t  Singh,  continued  in  lemindary  of  Benarea,  173 ; 
his  disputes  with  the  British  government,  ib. ;  he  is 

.  plafcd  under  arrest,  ib. ;  his  troops  attack  British 
party,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  173;  flies,  and  is  de- 
prived of  his  semindary,  ib. ;  remarks  on  his  case,  174. 

Chilambarum  taken  bv  the  Englidi  (Carnatic  war),  70; 
unaucceasftttlr  atta^ed  by  Sir  £.  Coote,  IO4. 


China  trade,  Amerietn  privileges  and  •dvulaM,  497 ; 
first  subject  of  inquiry  in  Parliament,  500 ;  diacaasHia 
on  its  management  by  the  East-India  Company,  Ml ; 
of  Commona*  c 


report  of  dbmmona^  committee  upon,  ib. ;  tsimmu 
discussions  and  resolutions  on  the  trade  of,  5M— SOC^ 
510,  511. 

Chinglepnt,  ocenneneea  at,  37, 61,  76,  108. 

Chinna  Buswa,  his  flight  with  his  wife,  Dewah  Am^ee, 
from  Coor^  into  Mysore,  492. 

Chisholm,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Corygaum,  449. 

Chitoor  Sal  (of  Bundlecund),  hia  connectioQ  with  the 
peishwa,  300. 

Chittagong  conquered  by  Aomngxebe,  14 ;  anncndcr 
of,  demanded  oy  the  Burmese,  458. 

Chittapet  taken  by  the  French,  59* 

Chonda,  battle  of,  005. 

Chota  Nagpore,  disturbancea  in,  491' 

Chouragurb,  fort  of  (Nagpore),  takan  poaaeasion  of  by 
Appa  Sahib,  453. 

Chnmbull,  fort  of,  sunendeced  to  the  EnglSah,  888 ; 
paasage  of  the,  004. 

Chunarghur  surrendered  to  English,  101. 

Chunda  Sahib,  account  of,  18;  his  perfldions  condocC 
at  Triehinopoly,  ib. ;  made  piisooer  by  the  Mahratta*. 
ib. ;  his  wile  and  son  take  refuge  at  Pondidterrr,  18 ; 
obtains  hia  freedom,  ib. ;  appointed  Nabob  of  Aiwot 
by  Mosuffiur  Jung,  ib. ;  gains  victorr  over  reigniBg 
nabob,  and  takea  possession  of  Arcot,  ib. ;  ] 
Tanjore,  and  demands  tribute,  ib.;  retii 
Pondicherry,  ib. ;  resolves  to  accompany  the  1 
SO;  his  authority  at  Areot  aubordmale  to  tiiat  of 
Dnpleiz,  31  ;  detaches  force  to  act  againat  Cliva,  84  ; 
notice  of  his  claims  by  Clive,  ib. ; 


ing  Triehinopoly,  20 ;  deserted  by  native  chids,  99 ; 
negotiatea  with  Monackgee,  ib. ;  proeeeda  to  camp  of 
Monackgee,  is  imprisoned  and  murdered,  ib* 

Chttttanuttee  obtained  by  East-India  Company,  by  » 
large  present  to  Asim,  grandaon  of  AnrungBebc,  17. 

Cireara,  Northern,  proceedinga  respeetiog.  111. 

Clapham,  Captain,  dispones  column  of  Nana  at 
Quilon  (Travaucore),  359. 

Clark,  CapUin,  joins  Clive  with  a  detachment  from 
Deri-Cottah,  23. 

Clark,  Lieutenant,  eut  off,  and  slain  by  the  Beloocfacea, 
547. 

Clarke.  Sir  Alored,  retained  at  Calcutta,  to  cxereisa  the 
chief  functions  of  government,  990 ;  addreaa^  IctKr 
to  vixier  on  neceasi^  of  military  reform,  963. 

Clarke,  Major,  disperses  party  of  Pindarriea,  449 ;  eom- 
mands  reserve  at  siege  of  Chanda,  447. 

Clarke,  Ensign,  his  gallant  repulse  cMf  the  enemy  at 
Mikow,  475. 

Clavering,  General,  appointed  member  of  comcil  ef 
Bengsl,  137 ;  calls  for  correspondenee  between  Hast- 
ings and  Company's  eervanta  at  Oude,  198 ;  sapports 
Colonel  Monson's  suggestion  to  recall  Middletoo  from 
Oude,  ib. ;  proposes  to  transfer  duties  of  British  resi- 
dent to  commander  of  brigade  there,  ib. ;  his  optnioa 
of  the  obligations  of  the  British  government  towards 
vixier,  139 ;  supposed  accession  to  oflkc  of  governor- 
general,  139.  133 ;  assumes  the  office  and  proceeds  to 
exercise  iu  functions,  134 ;  demands  keys  of  fort  and 
treasunr  from  Hastings,  ib. ;  takes  oath  aa  geseiDosw 
general,  and  frames  a  proclamation  announcing  change 
of  Kovemment,  ib. ;  refuses  papers  to  Barwell,  ISS ; 
declared  by  Hastings  and  Barwell  to  have  vacated  fail 
seat  in  council,  ib. ;  his  death,  137  s  bis  reeoa 
ation  of  Colonel  Upton  to  represent  Britiah  | 
ment  at  Poonab,  144 ;  his  opinion  on  the  disi 
of  the  British  connection  with  Rugonath  Row,  145. 

Clayton,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  leads  storming  party  s4 
Barabuttee,  893. 

CUbbom,  Major,  defeat  and  destmction  of  hia  convey 
in  attempting  to  relieve  Kahun,  547. 

Clive,  Robert  (afterwards  Lord  Clive),  sent  to  India 
as  writer,  33;  his  conduct  at  Madras,  ib.;  mads 
prisoner  at  the  time  when  Madras  waa  taken  by 
141  Bourdonnais,  32,  S3 ;  escapes  to  Fort  St.  David, 
22 ;  obtains  emign's  commission,  ib. ;  present  at 
attack  on  Pondicherry,  ib. ;  instance  of  his  impe- 
tuous temper,  93,  23 ;  aspersion  cast  upon  biaa,  83 ; 
vindicated  bv  court  of  inquiry,  33 ;  holds  lientenanc*s 
commii>sioa  in  second  expedition  against  Tanjore,  ib. ; 
his  extraordinary  escapes,  ib.;  returns  to  the  nwr- 
cantile  service,  and  appointed  commissioner  for  sup- 
plying troops  with  provisiona,  ib. ;  aceoapaniea  Mr. 
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Pigot  to  Trichinopoly,  attacked  on  retnrn,  and 
escapM  with  difficulty,  ib. ;  receives  captain's  com- 
miaaion,  ib. ;  appointed  to  command  expedition 
against  Arcot,  ib. ;  his  march  to  attack,  ib. ;  takes 
possession  of  the  fort,  ib. :  make  various  sorties,  ib. ; 
attacks  the  enemy's  camp  by  night,  ib. ;  resists  attack 
of  the  enemy,  24  ;  makes  a  sally,  ib. ;  instance  of  his 
sportiveness,  ib. ;  communicates  with  Mahrattas,  ib. ; 
hired  by  Mahomet  Ali,  ib. ;  his  haughty  answer  to 
the  proposal  of  the  besiegers,  2A  ;  reoels  various 
attacks,  and  the  enemy  retire,  95,  80;  besiegers 
abandon  the  town,  and  garrison  march  into  enemj's 
quarters,  26 ;  his  natural  military  qualifications,  ib. ; 
takes  llmaney,  ib. ;  defeats  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  ib. ;  takes  Coi\ieveram,  ib. ;  proceeds  to 
Bladras  and  Fort  St.  David,  ib. ;  i^)pointed  to  com- 
mand expedition  to  Arcot,  27 ;  Conjeveram  again  sur- 
renders to  him,  ib. ;  defeats  party  of  the  enemy  at 
Coverpah,  27,  28;  destroys  Dupleix-Pateabad,  28; 
proceeds  with  Major  Lawrence  to  Trichinopoly,  ib. ; 
repels  attack  on  march  thither,  ib.  t  suggests  detach- 
ment  of  force  to  intercept  supplies  of  the  enemy, 
ib. ;  opinion  of,  entertained  by  native  generals,  ib. ; 
marches  with  detachment,  29;  his  camp  attacked,  he 
is  wounded,  his  danger  and  escape,  enemy  defeated, 
ib. ;  volunteers  his  services  to  command  expedition 
against  Covelong  and  Chingleout,  30;  his  operations. 
So,  37 ;  proceeds  to  England,  37 ;  on  return,  aids 
Admiral  Watson  in  attack  on  Oheriah,  41 ;  enters  on 
office,  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  42 ;  appointed 
commander  of  expedition  to  Calcutta,  45, 46;  forwards 
letters  to  the  soubahdar,  which  is  refused,  46 1  sur- 
prised by  party  of  the  enemy,  but  succeeds  in  repulsing 
It,  47 ;  enters  Calcutta,  ib. ;  upholds  his  claims  as 
commander-in-chief  of  Company's  forces  in  Bengal, 
ib. ;  offers  little  resistance  to  the  progress  of  Soong* 
oo-Dowlah,  48;  attacks  the  camp  of  Soonj-oo- 
Dowlah,  ib. ;  seeks  soubahdar's  permission  to  attack 
Chandemagore,  which  is  evaded,  lb. ;  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  immediately  attacking  Chandemagore  car- 
ried in  council,  ib. ;  remains  in  Bengal  in  opposition 
to  orders  to  return  to  Fort  St.  George,  50 ;  demands 
leave  of  the  soubahdar  to  attack  the  fugitives  from 
Chandemagore,  ib. ;  communicates  to  select  com- 
mittee plan  for  dethroning  Sooraj-oo- Dowlah,  51 ; 
takes  measures  for  deceiving  the  soubahdar,  ib. ; 
addresses  letter  to  him,  52 ;  his  difficulties  and  hesi- 
tation, ib. ;  calls  council  of  war,  and  determines  to  act 
in  opposition  to  its  decision,  53 ;  attacks  the  enemy  at 
Plassy,  and  gains  victory,  53,  64 ;  salutes  Meer  Jaffier 
as  soubahdar  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  54 ;  re- 
ceives from  Meer  Jamer  two  lacs  and  80,000  rupees, 
55 ;  receives  a  further  present  of  sixteen  lacs  of 
rupees,  ib. ;  boasts  of  his  moderation,  ib. ;  his  con- 
duct towards  Omiehund,  56;  requests  assistance  of 
Niaam  Ali,  68 ;  retains  Madras  troops  at  Bengal,  and 
requests  that  M^jor  Calliaud  may  be  sent  thither,  71 ; 
applies  himself  to  remove  difflcidties  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
79,  80 ;  is  passed  by  in  commiision  for  administering 
govemment  of  Bengal,  but  accepts  office  of  president, 
at  request  of  council,  80 ;  greatly  offended  by  appa- 
rent neglect  of  Court  of  Directors,  ib. ;  universal 
reliance  on  him,  ib. ;  advances  to  Patna,  and  alarms 
the  shaxada,  ib. ;  assists  the  shaiada  with  small  sums 
of  money,  81 ;  made  an  omrah  of  the  empire,  ib. ; 
receives  jaghirc  from  Meer  Jaffier,  ib. ;  takes  measures 
for  resisting  the  Dutch,  who  are  reduced  to  submis- 
sion, 82.  83 ;  vigourand  determination  of  his  conduct, 
82 ;  introduces  Migor  Calliaud  to  Meer  Jaffier,  84 ; 
departs  for  England,  ib. ;  his  refusal  to  aid  in  entrap- 
ping Ram  Narrain,  89. 

Lord,  created  an  Irish  peer,  and  appointed  to 

the  government  of  Bengal,  101 ;  his  arrival  there, 
ib. ;  circumstances  of  his  appointment,  and  stormy 
proceedings  at  home,  ib. ;  appointed  to  form  a 
select  committee  to  restore  tran<}uilltty,  ib.  ;  his 
haughty  bearing  towards  council,  ib. ;  makes  peace 
with  the  vixier,  103;  negotiates  with  the  emperor, 
procures  remission  of  arrears  of  tribute,  and  the  gift 
to  the  Company  of  the  dewanny  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  ib, ;  prevails  on  the  nabob  of  Bengal  to 
accept  an  annual  allowance,  leaving  remainder  of 
revenue  to  the  Company,  ib. ;  his  strong  opinion 
against  Company's  servants  engaging  in  uade.  ib.  ; 
enters  into  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
salt,  ib. ;  enforces  orders  of  Court  of  Directors  respect- 


ing double  batta,  104 ;  exerts  himself  to  suppress 
conspiracy  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  ib. ;  ac- 
cepts a  bequest  from  Meer  Jaffier,  and  applies  it  to 
formation  of  military  fund,  ib. ;  appears  as  dewan 
and  representative  of  East-India  Company  at  the 
court  of  the  nabob,  ib. ;  abolishes  society  of  private 
trade,  105 ;  ouits  India,  ib. ;  jaghire  secured  to  him 
for  additional  period,  ib. ;  attacks  upon  him  at  home, 
ib. ;  his  character,  105,  106;  sunnuds  bestowing 
northern  eircars  on  East-India  Company  obtained  by 
'  him,  and  transmitted  to  Madras,  ill. 

Clive,  Lord  (son  of  the  first  Lord  Clive,  and  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George),  receives  instroctions  for  final  ad- 
justment of  the  Caraatic,  957  •  despatches  partv  of 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  gateway  of  the  palace 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  ib. ;  his  conferences  with  Ali 
Hussein,  259:  takes  measures  to  prevent  public 
investiture  of  Ali  Hussein,  26o ;  his  interview  with 
Axim-ul-Dowlah,  ib. ;  feels  annoyance  with  orders 
from  home,  276 ;  his  cordial  support  of  the  policy  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  ib.;  his  preparations  for 
restoring  the  peishwa,  280 ;  his  retirement,  349 ;  and 
its  causes,  ib. 

Close,  Colonel,  employed  in  examination  of  servants  of 
Tip  poo  respecting  correspondence  with  Arcot,  257 : 
requires  troops  from  governments  of  Bladras  and 
Bombay  to  support  the  peishwa,  and  his  requisitions 
eoofirmed  by  governor- general,  278 ;  his  conferences 
with  Holkar,  whom  he  refers  to  governor-general, 
and  departs  for  Bombay,  ib. ;  concludes  treaty  of 
Bassein  with  peishwa,  279 ;  accompanies  peishwa  to 
Poona,  281  :  addresses  letter  to  Scindia,  281,  282 ; 
apprises  Colonel  Collins  of  treaty  of  Bassein,  28is 
appointed  resident  at  Scindian  court,  328 ;  waita  at 
Nagpore  for  further  instructions,  and  there  receives 
eompUunts  from  agents  of  Scindia,  332 ;  his  inter- 
view with  one  of  Scindta's  servants,  335  ;  invested 
with  powers  previously  exercised  by  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley in  the  Deccan,  3S6 ;  takes  command  of  main 
army  in  the  Deccan,  ib. ;  directs  Colonel  Haltburton 
to  advance  to  Moolapore,  339;  his  extraordinary 
powers  withdrawn,  and  ordered  to  resume  his  duties 
at  the  court  of  the  peishwa,  ib. ;  animadverta  on 
abuses  under  peishwa's  government,  842. 

Close,  Captain,  communicates  to  Scindia  the  advance  of 
the  British  army  from  the  Deccan,  431 ;  delivers  to 
Scindia  intercepted  letters  to  Catmandoo,  ib. ;  artielea 
of  the  treaty  concluded  by  him  with  ScintUa,  431— 
433. 

Cochin,  king  of,  assisted  by  Portuguese,  8 ;  aUowa  them 
to  erect  a  fort  in  his  dominions,  ib. 

Cochin,  ngah  of,  urged  to  unite  himself  with  Travan- 
core  and  the  French,  358. 

Cockbura,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  takes  command  of  Bom- 
bay force  in  aid  of  Bugonath  Row,  146 ;  hia  disaatroua 
retreat,  ib. 

Codrington,  Lieutenant,  escapes  from  the  slaughter  of 
Captain  Noton's  party  in  Arraean,  467 ;  killed,  559* 

Cod,  taken  possession  of  by  English,  286. 

Coiladdy,  district  of,  surrendered  by  rajah  of  Tanjorc, 
193. 

Coimbatore,  English  dispossessed  of  their  posts  in,  11 6, 
117;  noble  defence  of  the  fort  by  Lieutenant  Chal- 
mers, 206;  its  surrender  on  conditions  which  are 
violated,  ib. 

Cole,  Captain,  captures  Banda  Neira,  872. 

Collins,  Colonel,  his  mission  to  the  camp  of  Scindia, 
282 ;   his  personal  conference  with  that  chief,  ib. ; 

Ereases  certain  points  on  Scindia,  283 ;  receives  Intel- 
gence  of  confederacy  between  other  Mahratta  chiefs 
and  Scindia,  ib. ;  follows  Scindia  at  his  desire,  ib.; 
remonstrates  with  Scindia,  284 ;  his  conference,  ib. ; 
his  communication  with  r^jah  of  Berar,  285 ;  his  fur- 
ther communications  with  Scindia's  ministers,  ib. ; 
quits  Scindia's  camp,  ib. 

Combe,  de  la  (see  De  la  Combe). 

Combermere,  Lord,  succeeds  Sir  B.  Paget  as  comman- 
der-in-chief, 481;  advances  with  a  vast  force  upon 
Bhortpore,  ib. ;  his  interview  with  Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 
ib. ;  proposes  to  allow  time  for  departure  of  women 
and  children  from  Bhurtpore,  484, 485 ;  brings  the 
siege  to  a  successful  close,  485. 

Concan.  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Shah  Allum  to  reduce 
Mahratta  forts  on  the  sea-roast  of,  1 4. 

Conflans,  M.,  defeated  at  Peddapore,  65 ;  his  fiight  to 
Riuahmundry,  ib. ;  collects  part  of  his  Uoops  at  Ma- 
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■nlipaUm,  68 ;  hii  eondaet  at  the  siege  and  fall  of 
If  aauUpatam,  07> 

ConjcTeram  attacked  by  CliTe  and  abandoned  by  the 
French,  26 ;  re-occupied  by  the  French,  27  {  surren- 
dered to  Clive,  ib. ;  burnt  by  the  French,  58 ;  French 
followed  thither  by  the  English  on  retreat  of  former 
from  siege  of  Madras,  64  ;  taken  by  Mayor  BrerekOD, 
ib.;  plundered  by  Hyder  AH,  167. 

Connellan,  Lieutenant,  wounded  at  Corygaum,  443. 

ConoUy,  CapUin  E..  death  of,  540. 

Conry,  Colonel,  his  failure  in  reducing  a  Bnrmeso  poat 
on  the  Sitang,  476* 

Conway,  Captaii^  murdered  by  Viiier  Ali,  S6S. 

Conway,  Colonel,  his  statements  respecting  the  oecar- 
rences  at  Talneir,  443,  444. 

Conway,  Captain,  his  defence  of  M^jor  Outram*s  resi- 
dence, 593,  594. 

Cooke,  Captain,  at  Trtnomaly  securea  hill  for  the  Eng- 
lish, lis. 

Cooper,  Colonel,  Tarioaa  services  performed  by,  in 
Nepaul  war,  398. 

Coorg,  disputes  with  Tlppoo  Saltan  respecting,  214, 
915. 

Coorg,  r^jafa  of,  his  remarkable  eondaet,  Sl4 ;  atroeioas 
conduct  of  hia  son  and  successor,  492 ;  correspon- 
dence with,  by  the  British  ffOTcmment,  493,  493; 
war  commenced  with,  493 ;  his  governraent  termi- 
nated, and  his  territories  annexed  to  British  do- 
minions, 494 ;  death  of  hu  dewan,  ib. 

Goote,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Eyre  Coote),  his  dispute 
with  Clive  as  to  command  in  Calcutta,  47 ;  captures 
Hooghly.  ib. 

—  Major,  Totea  for  battle  in  coaneil  of  war  called 
by  Clive,  63. 

-— ^  Colonel,  having  been  nominated  to  command  in 
the  Camatic,  arrives  with  forces  from  England, 
71 ;  marches  to  Arcot,  ib. ;  makes  forced  march  to 
join  M^or  Brereton  at  Wandewash,  ib. ;  takes  Wan- 
dewash,  ib. ;  and  captures  Carangoly,  79 ;  hardships 
and  privationa  of  his  army  compel  his  withdrawal  into 
cantonments,  ib. ;  again  takes  the  field,  ib. ;  marehes 
to  Coigeveram,  ib. ;  gives  iMittle  to  the  French  at 
Wandewash,  and  is  victorious,  76 ;  takes  possession  of 
Arcot,  ib. ;  captures  Villenore,  76 ;  proposes  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bengal,  77;  his  differences  with  Colonel 
Monson,  ib. ;  consents  to  resume  command  in  Car- 
natic,  ib. ;  permits  inhabitants  expelled  from  Pon- 
dicherry  to  pass  English  posts,  ib. ;  takes  possession 
of  Pondicherry,  78;  admits  claim  of  governor  of 
Madraa  to  possession  of  Pondicherry  under  pro- 
test, ib. 

■'  General  Sir  Syre,  appointed  to  suoceed  General 

Clavering  in  command  01  army  and  seat  in  council, 
138;  departs  from  Calcutta  to  take  command  of 
army  against  Hyder  Ali,  160 ;  arrives  at  Madras  and 
takea  seat  in  council  there,  16I ;  calls  a  council  of 
war.  162;  relieves  Chingteput,  and  detaches  force 
against  Carangoly,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Waddewash,  l63 ; 
relieves  Pennacoil,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  restore  order  in 
Pondicherry,  ib. ;  protects  Cuddalore,  ib. ;  fails  in 
attacks  on  Chilambrum,  l64;  defeats  the  army  of 
Hyder  Ali,  ib. ;  avoids  Hyder  Ali,  and  arrives  at 
Pulicat,  ib. ;  captures  Tripassore,  ib. ;  proposes  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  which  Hyder  Ali  rauses,  166 ; 
twice  defeats  Hyder  Ali,  ib. ;  returns  to  cantonments, 
ib. ;  returns  to  Madras,  ib. ;  is  seized  with  apoplexy, 
but  recovers,  and  arrives  at  Vellore,  ib. ;  follows 
Hyder  Ali  and  the  French,  and  defeato  them,  ib. ; 
his  grand  guard  drawn  into  ambuscade  and  destroyed, 
ib.;  his  disputes  with  Lord  Macartney,  1 67;  departs 
for  Bengal,  ib. ;  returns  to  Madras,  and  dies,  lOS. 

Cope,  Captain,  despatched  with  force  to  assist  Mahomet 
Ali  agamst  the  French,  20. 

Copool  surrenders  to  General  Medows,  194. 

Cornish,  Admiral,  commands  nai^  force  in  expedition 
against  Manilla,  106. 

Comwallis,  Lord,  appointed  goTemor.general  of  Ben- 
gal, 187 ;  modifies  arrangemenu  with  the  visier,  188 ; 
negotiates  with  the  nisam,  188, 189 ;  his  opinion  on 
the  neutral  policy  prescribed  to  the  government  of 
India^  189;  nis  censure  on  the  Madras  government 
for  misplaced  economy,  190 ;  commences  war  against 
Tippoo  Sultan,  191 :  concludea  treaty  with  the  nizam 
and  the  peishwa,  ib. ;  assumes  command  of  army 
against  Tippoo,  19S ;  attacks  and  takes  Bangalore, 
194 ;  nuurcbea  from  Bangalore,  encounten  army  of 


Tippoo,  effieeti  jtmeCioB  of  Ninm  All's  horse,  and 
returns,  196 ;  resolves  to  march  on  Seringapatam,  ib.  ; 
motives  for  this  step,  and  its  difficulties,  io. ;  defeats 
mppoo  at  Arikera,  1 97i  1 98 ;  advances  to  Caniambaddy, 
but  immediately  determines  to  return  to  Bangalore, 
198 ;  is  joined  by  two  Mahratta  armies,  ib. ;  compels 
surrender  of  Hooliordroog,  199;  arrives  at  Bangalore, 
ib. ;  takes  jpossession  of  Oossore,  ib. ;  captures  Nun- 
dedroo^,  Savandroog,  and  Oolradroog,  200—302; 
arrives  m  sight  of  Seringapatam,  306 ;  his  operations 
against  Tippoo,  306 — 313 ;  consents  to  negotiate, 
31 1 ;  receives  vakeels  from  Tippoo,  ib. ;  preliminaries 
of  peace  agreed  to,  813,  313;  receives  the  sons  of 
Tippoo,  313;  prepares  to  resume  the  siege,  SIS; 
receives  Tippoo's  ratification  oi  the  treaty,  31 6; 
remarks  on  Ids  policy,  316,  317;  relinquishes  his 
ahare  of  the  booty  for  benefit  of  army,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Bengal,  ib* ;  proceeds  to  take  command  of  expeditioa 
against  Pondicherry,  which  surrenders  before  bb 


arrival,  317 ;  dianges  effected 
administration  of  thai 


>  iiiicvu:u  by,  in  the  internal 
territories  subject  to  the  preai- 
deney  of  Bengal,  317—333 ;  qnits  India,  333. 
— — ,  Marquis,  arrives  at  Calcutta  as  aneeessor  to 
the  Marquis  wellesley,  341 ;  his  views  on  the  state  at 
India,  and  the  means  of  actuating  its  afhin,  349; 
843 ;  his  death,  848 ;  his  eharacter,  344. 

Cossimbasar,  factonr  of,  surrenden  to  Soonii-oo-Dow* 
lab,  43 ;  effects  of  the  news  of  its  faU  at  Madraa,  ib. 

Cossinaut  Baboo,  his  disputes  with  government  and 
others,  139, 140 ;  suddenly  and  inexplicably  discon- 
tinues his  actiona  againat  goveraor-general  and  otliar 
parties,  141. 

Cotton,  General  WUlonghby,  commands  oolamn  in  at- 
tack on  Burmese  army,  near  Rangoon,  408;  com- 
mands column  in  advance  upon  Prome,  469  •  fsib  in 
attack  upon  Donobew,  ib. ;  assaults  and  carriea 
series  of  stockadea,  478 ;  conunander  of  infantry  in 
the  Affghanistan  campaign,  634 ;  assomfi  temporary 
eommsind  in  Affghanistan,  637;  reedvea  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Bath,  646. 

)ourt.  Captain,  commands  land  force  in  attadc  on 
Amboyna,  373 ;  dislodges  the  enemy  from  principal 
fort  on  the  Island,  ib. 

Court  of  Directors  of  East-India  Company  order  re- 
atoration  of  Mahomed  Resa  Khan  to  office,  133; 
condemn  the  policy  of  Rohilla  war,  and  censure  the 
eondaet  of  Hastings  and  Barwell  on  various  points, 
133;  receive  and  consider  proposal  from  Colonel 
Maclean  to  submit  Heatings'  resignation,  inquire 
into  the  agent's  authority,  and  accept  resignataos, 
133, 134  i  nominate  Mr.  Wheeler  to  vacant  place  in 
council  of  Bengal,  134;  censure  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  with  reference  to  the  Nabob  Mobarik-ul- 
Dowlah  and  Mahomed  Resa  Khan,  138;  order  re- 
storation of  Mr.  Bristow  to  the  situation  of  resideat 
in  Oude,  and  of  Mr.  Fowke  to  Benares,  ib. ;  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  the  Rovemment  of  Bombay  in 
despiUching  expedition  against  Broach,  143 ;  approve 
treaty  with  Surat,  and  with  Rugonath  Rao,  and 
desire  possession  to  be  kefit  of  all  places  ceded,  145 ; 
condemn  conquest  of  Taojore  and  deposition  ot  the 
rajah,  and  remove  Mr.  Wyndi  from  the  government  of 
Madras,  151 ;  proceedings  of,  relative  to  caae  of  Lord 
Pigot,  163;  appoint  temporary  government  to  act 
during  inquiry  into  disputes  at  Madras,  163 ;  opposed 
to  the  Bowrd  of  Conunissioners  as  to  the  debts  of  the 
nabob  of  Aroot,  I8I ;  instruct  Lord  Comwallis  to  in- 
quire into  the  rights  and  interests  of  semindars  and 
other  landholders,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  318 ;  extract  of  a 
despatch  from,  on  the  injurious  consequences  ariasag 
from  misconception  of  Indian  names,  SI9 ;  reaotve  to 
uphold  lawful  prince  in  Tanjore,  360;  caotioa  ex- 
ercised by,  in  interfering  with  distribnti<m  of  office  ia 
India,  876 ;  their  difference  with  the  Marquis  Wd- 
leslev,  373—378 ;  request  the  Marquia  WeUcakry  to 
continue  in  oflice  another  year,  377;  recall  Lord 
William  Bentinck  firom  government  of  Madras,  sss; 
refuse  to  revoke  appointment  <tf  Sir  6.  Bailow  to 
discharge  duties  of  governor-general,  365 ;  rafoae  to 
appoint  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  governor-general,  S6S, 
358 ;  appoint  Lord  Minto,  858 ;  condemn  the  conduct 
of  their  committee  in  China  in  encouraging  the 
Bengal  government  to  despatch  a  militarj  foeoe  to 
take  possession  of  Macao,  S63;  decline  to  appoint 
the  commander-in-chief  at  Madraa,  Goneral  M*lte«- 
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an,  to  a  seat  in  eoancil,  ib. ;  eomimmlcatloiM  by,  to 
government  of  Bengal  on  half-batta  qneition,  495 ; 
adopt  opinion  of  committee  of  eorreapondence,  hostile 
to  a  proposed  arranfement  depriTiog  the  Company  of 
the  China  trade,  SOS;  submit  correspondence  with 
Board  to  a  general  court,  504 ;  press  two  points  upon 
ministers, — an  increase  of  the  guarantee  fund,  and 
the  establishment  of  some  means  of  publicity  in  cases 
of  difference  between  Court  and  Board,  606 ;  rcsoWe  to 
recommend  compliance  with  the  plan  of  ministers, 
ib. ;  reconmsend  to  the  proprietors  to  place  their 
trade  in  abeyance,  and  accept  the  government  of 
India  under  the  conditions  and  arrangements  of  the 
Ministerial  Bill,  611 ;  their  exclusive  trade  with  China 
abolished,  61S;  differences  between  tbem  and  the 
Board  of  Control,  61 S ;  their  firmness  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Oude,  615 ;  their  contests  with  the  law- 
eourts  and  Parliament,  616,  616 ;  rule  for  mandamus 
against  discharged,  ib. ;  Lord  Ellenborough'a  opinion 
respecting  the  contest,  616 ;  Mr.  Herries's  able  vindi- 
cauon  of,  610 ;  Mr.  Pitt's  definition  of  their  powers, 
630;  recall  Lord  EUenborough  from  India,  008. 

Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East- India  Company,  peti- 
tion aninst  the  minuterial  measure  of  1833,  610, 
611 ;  their  discussions,  611. 

Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  SI9* 

Court  of  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  SUS. 

Courts  of  native  commissioners,  290. 

Courts,  provincial,  810,  920. 

Courts,  siliah  and  city,  220. 

Covelong,  its  situation,  30 ;  Clive  appears  before  it,  ib. ; 
fall  of,  ib. ;  party  of  enemy's  troopa  attacked  by  am- 
busnde  and  defeated,  ib. 

Crabb,  Mi^or,  defeats  party  of  Cheyt  Singh's  troops, 
173. 

Cradock,  Sir  John,  sanctions  alteration  of  turban  worn 
by  sepoys  in  army  of  Madras,  349 ;  differs  with  Lord 
William  Bentinclc  on  the  treatment  of  the  Vellore 
mutineers,  363;  his  views  approved  by  governor- 
general,  ib. ;  advises  that  the  reciments  implicated 
in  the  mutiny  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  the  army, 
ib. ;  removed  from  command  of  the  army,  ib. ;  eausea 
of  his  error,  354. 

Craigne,  Captain  J.  H.,  defeats  the  Ohiljies,  681. 

CreM,  Lieutenant,  killed,  661. 

Crillon.  M.,  commands  expedition  against  Seringbam, 
70 ;  crosses  into  the  island,  ib. ;  attacks  and  captures 
the  pagoda  there,  ib. ;  cruelties  committed  by  the 
French  under,  71' 

Crispin,  Lieutenant,  killed,  660. 

Croker,  Colonel,  made  knight  companion  of  the  Bath, 
640. 

Cuddalore  abandoned  to  the  French,  00;  comes  into 
possession  of  the  Englbh,  70* 

Cunningham,  Colonel,  attacked  by  Fleory,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  conditions,  284. 
*  Coppage,  Major,  intrusted  with  defence  of  Coimbatore 
and  Palagaut,  800;  removes  heavy  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  stores  from  former  to  latter  place,  201 ; 
affords  assistance  to  Lieutenant  Chalmers,  and  chases 
the  enemy  from  the  pettah,  ib. ;  advances  to  relief  of 
Coimbatore,  and  defeats  Kummer-oo-Deen,  801,  202. 

'■  ,  Colonel,  enters  Travancore,  and   takes  up 

position  at  Paroor,  301.       * 

Oureton,  General,  at  the  battle  of  Chonda,  005. 

Cursham,  Captain,  killed  in  attack  upon  Burmese  fort 
on  the  Sitang,  475. 

Cnttack,  occupation  of  by  Colonel  Harconrt,  292 ;  an- 
noyances in,  created  by  the  rajah  of  Khoordah  and 
the  zemindar  of  Knnka,  suppressed  bv  Colonel  Har- 
eourt,  819  r  stoppage  of  the  post  in,  by  insurgents, 
428. 


Daeea,  remonstrance  from  council  of  the  Englbh  factory 
there  against  Bf  r.  Vansittart's  proposed  regulations 
on  inland  trade,  93;  effect  of  remonstrance  upon 
council  of  Calcutta,  ib. ;  cession  of,  demanded  by 
Burmese,  458 ;  claim  to,  re-asserted  on  part  of  Bur- 
mese, ib. ;  apprehension  felt  at,  in  eonseqnence  of 
soccesa  of  Burmese,  407. 

D'Acb^,  M.  (French  military  commander),  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  an  engagement  with  Admirals  Pocock  and 
Stevens,  69 ;  reinforcements  offered  him  by  Lally ;  pro- 
ceeds to  sea,  ib. ;  saib  for  island  of  Mauritius,  61 ; 


his  fleet  fe-appetrs  considerably  reinforeed,  08; 
engages  the  English  fleet,  and  proceeds  to  Pon- 
dicherry,  ib. ;  declares  his  intention  of  returning  to 
the  islands,  09 ;  proceeds  to  sea,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Pondicherry  to  confer  with  Lally,  ib. ;  finally  departs 
for  the  islands,  ib. 

Dada  Khasjee  Walla,  inflnence  of,  at  Owalior,  699 ; 
his  expulsion  determined  on  by  the  governor-general, 
001 ;  his  arrest  and  surrender  to  the  British,  Ml,  009. 

Dadur,  town  of,  537,  638. 

Dalrymple,  Colonel  James,  falls  in  with  and  attacks 
Dhoondia,  who  escapes,  248. 

Dalrymple,  Major  (of  the  King's  80th},  oommands 
reserve  at  siege  of  Asseergnrh,  463. 

Dalton,  Captoun,  takes  possession  of  Seringfaam  with 
the  artillery  and  militMy  force,  31 ;  in  command  of 
garrison  at  Triehinopoly,  33 ;  hears  of  attempts  of 
Nnnter^j  to  corrupt  the  troops,  and  adopto  pro- 
eauUotts.  ib. ;  dismisses  diaaffiBcted  troops,  33 ;  plot 
formed  for  his  assassination,  ib. ;  pardona  two  per- 
sons convicted  of  being  engaged  In  it,  ib. ;  orders 
execution  of  two  persons  engaged  in  corrupting  an 
officer  of  the  sarrison,  ib. ;  ii^ormed  by  Clement 
Poverio  of  the  deaign  of  Nunjenu  to  secure  him.  and 
obtain  possession  of  Triehinopoly,  ib. ;  six  ruffians 
employed  to  watch  his  appearance  and  despatch  him, 
34  ;  the  attempt  unexpectedly  frustrated,  ib. ;  attacks 

.  camp  of  Nnnjeraj,  37 ;  requires  Mysoreans  to  depart 
from  the  city,  and  detains  their  commander,  ib.  t 
discovers  defidency  of  store  of  provisions,  ib. ;  dis- 

Eatches  messenger  to  Major  Lawrence,  38 ;  is  Joined 
y  that  officer,  39;  his  attacks  on  the  blockading 
force,  ib. ;  permits  Mahomet  All's  disaflbcted  troops 
to  depart  without  moleatation,  39,  40. 

Dalton,  M^jor,  repeated  attacks  on,  by  the  enemy  at 
Djocjocarta,  379* 

Daliell,  General,  proceeds  to  Calcutta  to  consult 
commander-in-chief  on  mutinous  proceedings  at 
Barrackpore,  and  the  results,  477, 478. 

Dance,  Commander,  with  fleet  of  Company's  ships, 
attacks  and  puts  to  flight  French  squailron  of  ships 
of  war  under  Admiral  lanois,  802;  pursuit  and 
return,  ib* 

Dara,  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  exercises  the  government  of 
the  empire  during  the  illness  of  his  father,  9 ;  issues 
an  order,  forbiddmg,  under  pain  of  death,  all  inter- 
course with  his  brothers  on  existing  state  of  affairs, 
ib. ;  returns  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Shah 
Jehan  upon  his  recovery,  ib. ;  his  army  advanees 
against  his  rebel  brothers,  and  he  fortifies  himself 
near  Agra,  ib. ;  gives  battle  to  his  brothers,  and  is 
defeated,  ib. ;  a  wanderer  in  various  directions,  1 1  ; 
obtains  assistance  in  Goierat,  and  places  himself 
a^n  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ib. ;  suspicions  of  his 
officers,  12;  loses  opportunity  of  acting  against 
Aurungsebe,  ib. ;  fortified  in  strong  position  near 
Ajmere ;  is  overcome  and  his  army  destroyed  through 
treacherous  contrivance  of  Aurungsebe,  ib. ;  again  a 
wanderer,  and  exposed  to  great  distress,  ib. ;  pursued 
by  a  treacherous  chief,  surrounded,  disarmed,  and 
bound ;  carried  to  Delhi,  paraded  through  the  city, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  murdered,  ib. 

Daraporam,  surrender  of,  during  Lord  Comwallia's 
war  with  Tippoo  SuIUn,  192. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  Persians  under  him  conquered  a 
portion  of  India,  2. 

Darke,  Captain  Thomas,  falls  in  conflict  with  Pin- 
darries,  420. 

Darwar,  surrender  of,  to  the  English,  1 95. 

D'Autueil,  M.,  commands  force  dispatched  from  Pon« 
dicherry  to  aid  Chunda  Sahib  and  Mosuffar  Jung  ia 
the  Camatic,  19;  sends  a  message  to  Major  Law- 
rence, ib. ;  fears  risking  a  battle,  and  withdraws  to 
Pondicherry,  20;  proceeds  to  Triehinopoly  with 
reinforcements  from  Dnpleix,  39:  withdraws  to  a 
fort  on  the  approach  of  Clive  to  intercept  him.  ib. ; 
aurrenders  with  his  whole  force,  ib. ;  secretes  large 
amount  of  monev  among  his  personal  bi^ggage,  which 
he  is  permitted  to  carry  away,  ib. ;  Triehinopoly 
menaced  by  a  force  under  bis  command,  67 ;  demands 
surrender  of  Triehinopoly,  ib. ;  retires  to  Seriogham, 
and  thence  to  Pondicherry,  68. 

Davidson,  Mr.  (member  of  council  at  Madras),  dis- 
approves of  Whitehill's  suspension,  but  votes  in 
favour  of  acting  in  accordance  with  it,  101. 

Davie,  M^or,  commands  the  garrison  at  Candy,  307; 
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b  attacked,  and  surrenden  on  tenne,  307 1  is  porraed 
on  retiring  from  the  place,  overtaken,  and  the 
surrender  of  Mooto  Sawmy  demanded,  ib. ;  refuse*, 
ib.  ;  on  reiteration  of  demand  delivers  up  the  prince, 
ib. ;  forced  by  enemy  to  return  to  Candy  with  his 
party,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  murdered,  ib. ; 
remarks  on  bis  conouct,  307. 308. 

Davis,  Captain,  attacks  and  takes  Carangoly,  101. 

Davis,  Mr.,  judge  and  magistrate  at  Benares,  resists 
Vizier  Ali,  262  ;  his  intrepidity,  ib. 

Davis,  Lieutenant,  commanding  engineers  at  siege  of 
Malligaum,  slain,  448. 

Davoshah,  Parsee  merchant  of  Tellicherry,  proceeds  to 
Coorg  on  mission  from  the  British  government,  493 
his  return,  ib. 

Deacon,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  socoesaes  in  reducing 
forts  in  peishwa's  territories,  442. 

De  Boi^e,  founder  of  a  French  corps  in  service  of 
Scindia,  285 ;  increase  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, 286 :  his  retirement,  ib. 

De  Caen,  General  ( French  governor  of  ManriUns),  driven 
back  in  attempt  to  reconnoitre,  370 ;  offers  to  capitu- 
late, ib. 

Deccan,  earliest  irruption  of  Mahometan  armies  into 
the,  4 ;  proceedings  of  Shah  Jehan  there,  7,  8,  9 ; 
invaded  by  Aurungsebe,  14;  compUo^ed  politics 
of.  111. 

Deeg,  battle  of,  brilliant  victory  gained  by  the  English, 
Sl6  ;  siege  of,  318 ;  its  successful  termination,  319. 

De  la  Combe,  gallant  conduct  of  an  officer  of  this  name 
in  defence  oi  Coimbatore,  201. 

De  la  Dousepe,  Lieutenant,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  Wan- 
dewash,  69. 

De  la  Touche,  M.,  advances  with  a  strong  force  of 
sepoys  and  Europeans  upon  the  camp  of  Nasir  Jung, 
SI ;  defeats  the  advanced  posts,  and  attacka  the  main 
body  with  success,  ib. 

Delamere,  Captain,  bravery  of,  584. 

Delhi  made  the  seat  of  a  Mahometan  ^(ovemment,  3 ; 
depopulated  by  Mohammed  Toghluk  in  favour  of  his 
new  capital,  Dowlatabad,  ib. ;  inhabitants  obtain  per- 
mission to  return,  4 ;  famine  rages  in  the  city,  ib.; 
entered  by  Timour,  ib. ;  set  on  fire  and  pillaged,  and 
inhabitants  massacred,  6 ;  government  of,  obtained  by 
Khisir,  ib. ;  Baber  establishes  himself  on  its  throne, 
ib. ;  entered,  plundered,  and  burned  by  Nadir  Shah, 
15;  evacuated  by  the  French,  288;  General  Lake 
visits  the  emperor  there,  289 :  Colonel  Ochterlony  left 
there,  290 ;  Holkar  arrives  before  the  eitv,  315 ;  pre- 
parations for  defending,  ib. :  desertion  of  cavalry  and 
mutiny  of  matchlock-men,  ib. ;  siege  of,  316 ;  gallant 
deience  by  Colonel  Bum,  ib. ;  enemy  retire,  ib. 

Denaicancota,  falls  by  treachery  to  Byder  Ali,  1 17. 

Dennie,  Major,  leads  aasault  on  stockade  in  Burmese 
war,  46s. 

,  Colonel,  engaged  in  the  asaault  and  capture  of 
Ghusnee,  542 ;  defeats  the  forces  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
649 ;  his  difficulties  at  the  Khoord  Kabool  pass,  654 ; 
killed  at  Jclalabad,  575. 

Dennis,  General,  commander  of  brigade  in  the  AfTghan- 
istan  campaign,  635 ;  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Chonda, 
605  ;  his  bravery,  ib. 

Des  Brusles,  General  (commander  in  the  Island  of  Bour- 
bon), marches  against  English,  retreau,  and  shoots 
himself,  365. 

D'Estaigne,  Count,  despatched  by  Lally  to  dissuade 
D*Ach^  from  returning  to  Isle  of  France,  61  ;  made 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Madras,  ib. 

Devi  Cottah,  fort  and  territory  of,  offered  as  a  reward 
for  placing  Mahratta  prince  on  the  throne  of  Tsn- 
jore,  18;  coveted  by  the  British  on  account  of  pre- 
sumcd  commercial  advanUges,  ib. ;  captured,  and 
English  confirmed  in  possession  by  the  reigning  prince, 
ib.:  falls  to  the  French,  60. 

Dewah  AmiOe«  (sister  of  rajah  of  Coorg),  her  flight  into 
Mysore,  492. 

Dhoondia,  account  of,  247  ;  disturbances  created  by,  ib. : 
force  despatched  against  him  248 ;  is  attacked,  and 
escapctfrom  the  territories  of  Mysore,  ib.;  is  plundered 
by  the  Mabrattss,  ib. ;  raises  further  disturbances,  and 
s<-izcH  scleral  forts  in  territories  of  the  peishwa,  252, 
253  ;  division  of  his  army  attacked  and  routed,  ib. ; 
he  retires,  pursued  by  Colonel  Wellcnley,  ib. ;  is 
attacked  and  defeated  at  Conshgull,  where  he  falls. 
253 ;  Sir  Thomas  Muoro*s  remarks  on  bis  career  and 
tail,  ib. 


Dhama,  Hindoo  ceremony  of,  108. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  reaches  the  soatbemmoat  point  of 
Africa,  and  for  the  first  time  doubles  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  7< 

Dick,  Colonel,  assumes  the  command  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  army  against  Nepaul,  402. 

Dindigul  attacked  by  Colonel  Stuart  during  Lord  Com- 
waliis's  war  with  Tippoo,  192 ;  surrender  of,  ib. 

Dirom,  Migor,  his  remarks  on  strength  of  the  foft  of 
Ootndroog,  and  on  the  violence  of  Tippoo,  203. 

Djoejocarta,  sultan  of,  his  hostile  disposition  to  the 
British  government,  378 ;  his  reception  of  Mr.  RafHes, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Java,  ib.  i  concludes  terms 
with  the  British  government,  ib. ;  forms  confederacy 
of  native  princes  to  expel  all  European  settlers,  and 
put  down  all  European  power,  ib. ;  failure  of  attempt 
to  negotiate  with,  ib. ;  description  of  his  palace  and 
its  defences,  ib. ;  his  palace  attacked  by  Colonel  Gilles- 
pie, who  is  summoned  by  the  sultan  to  surrender,  379 ; 
attack  resumed,  palace  taken,  and  sultan  deposed,  ib. 

Don,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  attacks  and  captures  Took 
Rampoora,  310 ;  joins  Colonel  Mooson,  311 ;  re-occu- 
pies Muttra,  315. 

Donobew  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  General  Cotton, 
469 ;  Sir  A.  Campbell  arrives  there,  ib. ;  flight  of  gar- 
rison, and  capture  of  the  place,  470. 

Doorjun  Saul  contests  succession  to  the  moanud  of 
Bhurtpore,  4/8 ;  his  claim  unfounded,  ib. ;  availa 
himself  of  the  death  of  Bnldeo  Singh  to  advance  hia 
own  views,  479 ;  remarks  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  on 
his  pretensions  and  conduct,  480 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  480,  481 ;  quarrels  with  his 
brother,  Madhoo  Singh,  481 ;  repels  attack  on  Bhurt- 
pore by  Madhoo  Singh,  ib. ;  opinions  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  respecting  him,  482,  483 ;  decla- 
ration of  British  government  regarding  him,  484; 
revives  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore,  tb. ;  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  which  procured  him  support, 
lb. ;  his  pretensions  publicly  denounced  by  Sir  C. 
Metcalfe,  to  whom  he  sends  various  letters  and  depu- 
tations, 484,  485;  returns  evasive  answer  to  Lord 
Combermere's  proposal  to  allow  departure  of  womea 
and  children,  485  ;  attempts  to  escape^  ib. ;  ia  inter- 
cepted and  secured  by  General  Sleigh,  ib. 

Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  usurping  sovereign  of  Ka- 
bool, 632;  his  intrigues  with  Russia,  533;  Anglo- 
Indian  forces  sent  against  him,  536 ;  rejects  the  terms 
offered  by  the  British,  543 ;  his  flisht  from  Kabool,  ib. ; 
establishes  an  alliance  with  the  Usbe^,  649 ;  hia  in- 
surrectionary attempta  a^inst  Shoojah  Shah,  ib. ; 
his  forces  defeated,  ib. ;  his  aurrender  to  the  Brit^ 
660. 

Douglaa,  Captain,  killed,  651. 

Doveton,  Captain,  accompanies  the  hostage  aojM  of 
Tippoo  on  restoration  to  their  father,  217 ;  hia  recep- 
tion by  the  sultan,  ib. 

— ^— —  General,  in  command  of  brij^ade  of  amy  of 
the  Deccan,  431 ;  arrives  with  his  division  at  Nagpore, 
436 ;  moves  to  take  possession  of  rajah  of  Nagpore's 
artillery,  436,  437 ;  gallantly  carries  batteries,  roots 
and  pursues  enemy,  and  captures  the  whole  of  his  ar- 
tilleij  and  camp-equipaj^,  437 ;  attacka  body  of  troopa 
in  the  city  of  Nagpore,  ib. ;  pursues  B^ee  lUo,  440 ; 
arrives  at  Asseergurh,  and  takes  command  <^  force 
there,  453;  his  operations  against  that  place  ter- 
minating in  its  fall,  453,  454. 

Dou-dswell,  Migor-General,  joins  General  Lake  at 
Muttra,  320. 

Dowlut  Row  Scindia.    (See  Scindia.) 

Drake,  Mr.,  governor  of  Calcutta,  abandons  his  pott  and 
flies,  43 1  receives  two  lacs  and  80,00(r  rupees  froai 
Meer  Jaffier,  66. 

Draper,  Colonel,  makes  a  sally  from  Madras,  61 ;  his 
gallant  conduct,  danger,  and  retreat,  ib. ;  incapacitated 
for  command  by  ill-health,  ia  succeeded  by  Colood 
Brereton,  64. 

■  General,  commands  land  forces  in  ezpeditioo 

against  Manilla,  U»6;  takes  Manilla  by  storm,  ib. ; 
reference  to  his  controversies  with  the  author  of  the 
letters  of  Junius,  ib. 

Drummond,  Colonel  Edw.,  lands  in  Isle  of  Bonrbon, 
and  alter  severe  and  hazardous  march  joins  Colood 
Fraicr,  367. 

Dubois,  commissioner  at  Pondicherry,  his  eztraordinaiy 
death  after  the  surrender  of  the  place  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 79. 
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Diid]«T,  Mr,,  diainnan  of  Eftst-Iodla  Company,  writes 
to  ClWe  on  the  position  of  the  Company  and  the 
miniatry,  119* 

Duff,  Captain  Grant,  his  remarka  on  the  eondaet  of  the 
Hombay  goverament  in  xegard  to  Rugonath  Rao, 
U7. 

Duff,  Colonel,  hb  tent  mistaken  for  tent  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  by  party  of  the  enemy,  who  are  pat  to  flight, 
911. 

Dumbadenia,  English  post  in  Ceylon,  808 ;  gallant  de- 
fence  of  by  Ensign  Grant,  ib. 

Dnncan,  Mi^jor- General,  commander  of  infutry  in  the 
Affghanistan  campaign,  534* 

Dnndas,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Board  of 
Commissioners  fbr  the  affairs  of  India,  declares  in- 
quiry  by  Court  of  Directors  into  the  debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Areot  unnecessary,  and  directs  a  portion  of 
the  rcTenne  of  the  Camatic  to  be  set  aside  fbr  their 
liquidation,  181,  182 ;  his  remarks  on  the  demands  of 
the  London  ship-builders,  S74 ;  chief  mover  in  the 
proceedings  which  secured  to  the  ministry  the  entire 
patronage  of  Ceylon,  304.    (See  Helville,  Lord.) 

Punlop,  Colonel,  wounded  at  siege  of  Sertngapatam, 
280. 

Dupleiz,  H.,  goremor  of  Pondicherry,  intrigues  of,  17 1 
claims  supreme  authority  orer  French  possessions  in 
India,  ib. ;  his  ambition,  vanity,  and  duplicity,  ib.  { 
perfidiously  violates  the  treaty  concluded  by  La  Bour^ 

.  donnais  with  the  English,  ib.  t  faUs  in  attempts 
against  Fort  8t  David,  18;  detaches  force  from 
Pondicherry  to  assist  Chnnda  Sahib  and  Mosuffar 
Jung,  10;  intrigues  with  officers  of  Nasir  Jung's 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  negotiates  with  their 
master,  81 ;  annoyed  by  demands  of  Paten  chiefs, 
ib.;  negotiates  and  procures  abatement  of  their 
demands,  ib. ;  his  splendid  appearance  at  the 
enthronement  of  Mosuffar  Jung,  ib. ;  appointed 
governor  of  all  the  provinces  south  of  Kistna,  ib; 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Heft  Husaree.  and  permitted 
to  bear  an  ensign  assigned  only  to  persons  of  the 
highest  note  in  the  empire,  ib. ;  various  other  favours 
conferred  on  him,  ib. ;  assumes  powers  and  grants 
conferred  on  him  without  waiting  for  confirmation 
by  the  emperor,  ib. ;  holds  his  durbar  at  Pondicherry 
in  the  style  of  an  eastern  potentete,  ib. ;  neither 
native  nor  European  sufiiered  to  approach  him  without 
a  present,  ib. ;  receives  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
jewels  from  Mosuffar  Jung,  ib.;  obtains  smaller 
sums  for  his  ofileers  and  troops,  and  for  the  public 
service,  ib. ;  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  town,  to 
be  called  Dupleuc  Fateabad,  all  vestige  of  which  is 
destroyed  by  Clive,  28 ;  dissatisfied  with  affairs  at 
Tricliinopoly,  sends  reinforeemente  under  M.  d'Au- 
tettil,  who  is  authorised  to  supersede  M.  Law  in 
chief  conmiand,  28 ;  dispstches  a  body  of  French 
troops  against  British  force  under  Migor  Kinnier,  34 ; 
seises  a  body  of  Company's  troops  passing  Pon- 
dicherry, 35 ;  justifies  the  act  by  reference  to  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Engliih  at  Seringham,  ib.  ;  is 
deceived  by  a  movement  of  Migor  Lawrence,  and 
gives  instructions  fatal  to  to  the  safety  of  the  French 
force  under  M.  Kerjean,  ib. ;  his  intrigues  with  the 
Mysoreans  and  Mabrattas,  ib. ;  engages  to  put  the 
Mysomn  chief  in  possession  of  Trichinopoly,  ib. ; 

Sroposal  made  to  transfer  his  assistance  from  Salabat 
un^  to  his  elder  brother,  Ghasi-oo-Deen,  38 ; 
receives  firom  Salabat  Jung  a  forged  confirmation  in 
the  oflice  of  nabob,  ib. ;  being  in  want  of  money  he 
endeavours  to  supply  it  by  creating  a  new  nabob  of 
Arcot,  ib. ;  selccte  Murtcsa  Khan  tor  the  oflice,  and 
obtoins  from  him  a  considerable  sum,  ib. ;  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  his  private  fortune  largely 
dispensed  to  further  his  views,  ib. ;  brings  a  for^e 
into  the  field,  and  is  aided  by  the  Mahrattas,  ib. ; 
despatches  reinforeemente  to  Trichinopoly  to  coun- 
teract the  object  of  Major  Lawrence's  march  thither, 
39 ;  superseded  by  M.  Godheu,  he  departe  for  Europe, 

Duprtf,  Mr.,  member  of  council  of  Madras,  proceeds 
to  the  camp  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  agreea  to  terms  of  a 
tr  ^     .-~ 

Dtti 


treatv,  118. 
trand,  Lieutenant,  of  Bengal  engineers,  549. 


Dutch,  suffer  from  exactions  of  ^tooraj•oo-Dowlah,  81 ; 
frive  offence  to  Meer  Jaffler,  who  stops  their  trade, 
lb.;  they  offer  spology,  and  obtain  its  restoration, 
ib. ;  envious  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Eog  Uh  io 


monopoly  of  lalepetre,  and  aggriered  br  Bnslish 
government  requiring  all  ships  entering  ElooghJy  to 
take  British  pdote,  ib. ;  suspected  of  negotiating 
privately  with  Meer  Jaffler  for  bringing  a  force  to 
bengal,  ib. ;  their  preparation  of  an  armament  in 
Batevia  diwotrntenaneed  by  Meer  Jaffler,  ib. ;  arrival 
in  the  river  of  a  Duteh  ship  with  troops,  89 ;  their 
boate  snbgeeted  to  search,  and  troops  found  on  board, 
ib. ;  arrival  of  other  ships  filled  with  troops,  ib. ; 
enlist  troops  at  Chinsura,  Cossimbasar,  and  Patna, 
and  address  remonstrance  to  English  authorities,  ib.  i 
ships  of,  anchor  below  English  batteries,  and  land 
troops,  ib. ;  fleet  attacked  by  Captain  Wilson,  and 
six  ships  teken,  83;  attack  Colonel  Ford,  and  are 
repulsed,  ib. ;  after  defeat  by  Colonel  Ford,  sue  for 
peace,  and  treaty  concluded,  ib. ;  their  extreme 
terror  on  the  approach  of  Meerun  and  of  Meer  JidDer, 
ib. ;  basb  of  treaty  with  Meer  Jaffler  agreed  upon, 
and  ite  conditions,  ib. ;  purchase  town  of  Nagore  and 
ito  dependencies,  199 ;  purchase  disagreeable  both  to 
English  and  Mahomet  Ali,  ib. ;  arrangement  made 
for  ite  surrender,  ib. ;  possessed  of  two  forte  at  one 
extremity  of  the  lines  of  Travancore,  190;  call  upon 
Rigah  to  defend  them  against  Tippoo,  ib. ;  forte  sold 
by  them  to  the  nyah,  ib. ;  their  right  to  sell  dis- 
cussed, ib. ;  horrible  massacre  of,  by  Sultan  of  Palim- 
bang,  377- 
Dyoe,  Colonel,  captares  the  ngah  of  Kunool,  679. 


Earthquake  at  Jellalabad,  574. 

East,  Colonel,  despatehed  with  force  from  Bombay  to 
Cuteh,  to  restrain  depredations  of  foojdar  of  Wagur, 
410 :  attacks  and  captures  fort  of  Aqjar,  ib. 

East-India  Company,  ite  extraordinary  history,  619; 
abolition  of  ite  right  of  exclusive  trade  with  China, 
ib.    (See  Court  of  Directors.) 

Egerton,  Colonel,  appointed  to  command  of  expedition 
from  Bombay,  in  support  of  Rugonath  Row  as  regent, 
I4fi;  his  inefficiency,  difficulties,  sickness,  and  re- 
signation of  command,  ib. 

Egypt,  expedition  despatehed  to,  from  India,  254,  966. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  expresses  his  conviction  of  the 
great  importanee  of  the  question  relating  to  the 
exclusive  trade  of  the  East- India  Company,  498 ; 
moves  for  select  committee  to  inquire  into  state  of 
affisirs  of  East- India  Company,  499;  avows  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  of  which  he  was  a  member  to 
open  the  trade  to  China,  603;  moves  for  certain 
returns  connected  with  India,  and  adverts  to  the 
omission  of  all  notice  of  the  subject  in  King's  speech, 
603 ;  eontraste  the  position  of  the  Company  before 
and  after  the  contemplated  changes,  607  ;  his  especial 
hostility  directed  sgainst  the  proposal  that  Indian 
governors  should  be  relieved  from  the  restraint  of 
councils,  ib. ;  his  opinions  as  to  the  proposed  opening 
of  all  offices  to  natives,  508;  his  remarlis  on  abro- 
gation of  council,  609 ;  moves  an  inatruction  to  the 
committee  on  the  subject,  51 1 ;  his  opinions  respecting 
the  contest  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Board  of  Control,  as  to  the  affairs  of  Oude,  515,  5i6 ; 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India,  579;  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  673 ;  his  cor- 
respondence on  the  critical  state  of  Aff^hanisten, 
677  et  seq. ;  his  only  object  to  effect  the  sate  return  cf 
the  Indian  army,  681 ;  his  apprehensions  for  ite 
safety,  689;  his  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Gwafior,  699  et  seq. ;  his  manifestoes,  002,  GOS ;  his 
proclamation  announcing  his  military  entry  into  the 
territories  of  Scindia,  604:  at  war  with  the  Mah- 
rattas, 606,  606;  reduces  the  maharajah  and  maha- 
ranee  to  submission,  606;  his  return  to  Calcutta, 
608 ;  recalled  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  ib. ;  remsrks 
on  liis  administration,  ib. 

Eilice,  Mr.  Edward,  his  evidence  on  the  trade  of  the 
Americans  with  China,  497. 

Ellis,  Mr.,  appointed  chief  of  the  British  factory  at 
Patna,  90 ;  nis  acte  there  disaffreeahie  to  nabob  and 
the  English  governor,  ib. ;  orders  Captain  Carstairs 
to  seise  one  of  the  nabob's  officers  tor  obstructing 
transit  of  opium,  ib. ;  seises  an  Armenian  in  the 
service  of  the  nabob,  and  sends  him  in  irons  to 
Calcutte,  ib. ;  applies  for  order  to  obtain  surrender  o 
deserters  from  commander  of  fort  of  Mongheer ;  sends 
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party  of  tepoyi  to  caforae  Us  vkfcca,  00 

mofal  from  oAee  <8c»«Bdcd  bj  Nabob  If ea 

9S;   mnrdeTCd  bj  order  of  Mccr  CoMim,  IN;  bia 

ncmorandiim  ieq»eeting  the  powearion  of  Henft, 

639. 

Elpbinatoae,  Hon.  Moontstiurt,  BrUiab  RsideDt  at 
Poooa,  bu  nnfimmrable  opmioD  of  Trimboclgee 
Dainglia,  4l5 ;  bean  at  EUora  of  morder  of  6«ng»- 
dbar  Shaatry,  418 ;  deauukb  joatiee  oo  tbe  mardercra 
of  tbe  aba^ry,  ib. ;  requcata  an  audience  of  tbe 
poabwa,  410 ;  demanda  arreat  of  Trimbockjee  Dain- 
giia,  BbiMwnnt  Bov,  and  Baadojee,  ib.  ;reitcrateabia 
demand  for  arreat  of  Trimbockjee,  4M ;  his  wamtag 
to  peiabwa,  ib. ;  remonatratea  a^nat  concentration  of 
tfoopa  at  Poona,  ib. ;  repeata  bu  warning  to  peiabwa, 
ib. ;  inaiata  on  uaqnaliBcd  aorrendcr  of  Ttrimbnclnee, 
bfit  giToa  private  intimation  tbat,  after  be  aboold  be 
in  cnstody,  bo  farther  inqnirj  aboold  take  place,  ib. 
oontinnra  to  enforce  claima  of  Britiab  goremment, 
and  obtaina  aorrender  of  Trimbockjee,  4tl ;  orgea 
▼igorona  meaavrea  for  preaerring  the  peace  of  the 
poabwa'a  dominiooa,  4S7;  pota  in  motion  Britiah 
ioffce,  428 ;  bia  dedaive  conunnnicationa  to  the  peiahwa 
and  hia  miniater,  4S8,  4S0 ;  canaea  Poooa  to  be  aor- 
ronnded  by  Britiah  force,  4ag ;  nrgotiatea  and  con- 
eiodca  new  trea^  with  peiahwa,  490, 430 ;  bia  energetic 
condoct  on  the  attack  upon  the  reaidency,  430 :  aom- 
mona  General  Smith  from  aootii  bank  of  Godavery, 
ib. ;  hia  bonoarable  deciaion  on  disputed  conditiona 
of  aorrender  of  the  garriaon  of  If  aliganm,  440 ;  cITecU 
a  treaty  with  Affghaniatan,  628. 

Elphinatone,  General,  hia  incapacity  in  the  Affghan 
campaign,  657,  668 ;  bia  intenriew  with  Akbar  Khan, 
670;  htt  detention,  670. 

Emann  Gbur,  fort  of,  captared  and  dcatroyed,  603. 

England,  General,  hia  abortire  attempt  to  reUere 
Candataar,  675;  hia  unexpected  repolac,  ib.;  quite 
Quetta  for  Candahar,  680. 

Erivan,  fruitleaa  march  of  the  Rnaaiana  on,  631. 

Eroad,  reduced  by  the  English,  114  ;  diagraceful  anr< 
reader  of,  to  Hyder  All,  by  Captaina  Orton  and 
Robinaon,  117;  garriaon  of,  removed  to  Seringa- 
patam,  ib. ;  anrrendera  to  Colonel  Oldham,  102. 

Erakine,  General,  dispatches  a  party  to  relief  of  Mr. 
Davis  when  attaekeo  by  Viaier  Ali,  203 ;  despatched 
with  military  foreea  to  meet  Bnimeae  in  Chittagong, 
467. 

Erana,  Major,  Icada  asaaolt  on  atoekade  in  Burmeae 
war,  463. 

Evaaa,  Lieutenapt,  killed,  680. 

Eyre,  Lieutenant,  hia  lemaika  on  tha  AiTghanittan  war, 
660etieq. 


Faithful,  Captain  W.  C,  carriea  enemy's  breastwo^ 
on  Sittolee  ridge,  ia  Nepaul  war,  404. 

Falconer,  Lieutenant,  killed,  651. 

Fancourt,  Colonel,  murdered  at  Vdlore,  340. 

Fane,  Sir  H.,  engaged  in  the  Affghan  campaign,  634. 

Farquhar,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  siege  of  Seriogapatam, 
230. 

Farquhar,  Mr.,  Engliah  governor  of  lale  of  Bourbon, 
publiahea  address  to  inhabitanto  of  Manritiua,  3O7. 

Fendall,  Mr.,  member  of  coundi  at  Bengal,  records 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  interference  of  British 
government  for  the  aecurity  of  Bhurtpore,  481. 

Fergusaon,  Mr.  Cutlar.  defends  the  Court  of  Directors 
during  tbe  inquirj  into  the  affairs  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  chargea  Mr.  Whitmore  with  having 
cauacd  confusion,  603  ;  appeals  to  comparative  con- 
dition of  Company'a  temtoriea  and  thoae  of  native 
princea,  aa  evidence  of  good  government  of  the 
former,  606;  movea  amendmenu  relating  to  legis- 
lative powera  of  the  Governor- General  in  council, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  councils  at  subordinate 
preaidenciea,  fiOO ;  preaente  petition  of  general  court 
of  proprietora  of  the  Eaat- India  Company,  and  movea 
that  they  be  heard  by  counsel,  610 ;  moves  omission 
of  clause  vesting  government  of  preaidenciea  in 
governor  without  council,  511. 

Ferose,  first  prince  of  the  dynaaty  of  Khtlgy,  8;  first 
irruption  of^  Mahometan  arma  into  the  Deccan  takes 
place  under,  ib. ;  ia  murdered  by  his  nephew,  ib. 

Fcrote,  Togbluk,  remarkable  for  the  number  and  mag- 


aitnde  of  bia  piAOe  voifa,4. 

throne,  ib.;  and  dies  at  an  ndvanced  age,  ib. 
Feronpore,  Bengal  fonea  aascaihlrd  at,  637;  gnmd 

milabny  abow  at,  600. 
Fcffria,  Captain,  abandoned  by  bia  troopa,  5<0. 
Kaeber,  Captain,  leads  division  of  European  Hoopoaft 

aiego  of  Maaulipatam,  66 ;  bia  advance,  9j. 
FitsRcrald,  M^or,  convoy  nnder,  aftarkrd  by  Hvder 

Al^  114 ;  attack  foiJa,  ib. ;  bia  arrival  canaea  Bydcr 

Ali  to  relinqniah  conflict  with  Cokmel  Wood,  116; 

represents  necessity  of  reaBOving  tbe  fatftcr  oftcfi 

from  command,  ib. 
Fltsgerald.  0^>tmn,  bk  gallant  Aaige  at  tbe  battle  of 

Seetabnldee,  436. 
Fitzwilliam,  Ear),  oppoaea  adjoorament  of  Honae  of 

Lords  requested  hj  eonnad  for  East'ladia  Compnny, 

181. 
Fletcher,  Sir  Robot,  convicted  by  comt-maitial,  and 

sentenced  to  be  eaabieved,  104 ;  reatoicd  by  geaeial 

court,  and  appointed  to  chief 

council  atMadraa,  122;  becoe 

with  governor  of  Madna,  ib. ;  oideied  to 

poly,  and  appliea  forpaaaage  to  England,  ib. ;  reproof 

conv^^ed  in  reply  to  ma  applicatioo,  ib. ;  proceeds  to 


involved  in  disputes 
Trieniao- 


Trichinopoly,  and  ia  allowed  to  return  to  England, 

ib.;  ordered  into  arrest  by  LoedPSgot,  152;  nftiiULi 

to  bb  case,  362. 
Fletcher,  Cotond,  deapatdied,  with  dctadmenC,   to 

asdst  junction  of  Sir  Hector  Monro  and  Coload 

Bailiie,  167  :  lia  sagadooa  condnet,  ib.;  Is 

158. 
Fletcher,  Higor,  pettab  and  fort  of  Kboordab 

by.  310. 
Flenry,  H.,  attacks  Colond  CuBning^bani,  and  t 

him  to  accept  conditiona,  288;  evadea  deto 
oust  him,  ib. 


Flint,  Lieutenant,  despatcbed  for  delience  of  WaDde> 
waab,  wbidi  he  finds  occupied  by  Mshotnet  Aii*s 
troops,  162 ;  killsdsr  threstens  to  fire  npon  ham,  ib. ; 
continues  to  advance,  finds  ramparts  manned  and 
gates  shut,  but  demands  admission  to  ddiver  a  letter, 
ID.;  be  advances  to  conference  with  kiUsdar,  and 
ahows  tbe  order  of  his  government,  when  be  anddenly 
adxes  tbe  killadar,  ib. ;  remainder  of  detacbmcnl 
rush  in,  and  the  gates  are  opened,  ib. ;  defeats  the 
endeavonra  of  tbe  killadar  to  ezdto  dbaffBCtion  in  tbs 
garriaon,  ifis. 

Floyd,  Colonel,  infonna  Generd  Medows  of  tbe  approadi 
of  Tippoo,  and  auggeata  that  advanced  oorpa  of  the 
army  ahould  fdl  back  on  bead-qnaHcrs,  192 ;  he  is 
ordered  to  maiotain  his  podtion,  ib. ;  attads  and 
defeats  TSppoo*a  force,  103 ;  cdia  cooaicil  of  war.  and 
retreata,  ib. ;  effects  junction  with  Generd  Medows, 
ib. ;  chargea  rear-guard  of  Tippoo*a  retreating  in- 
fantry, and  nearly  deatroys  them,  108. 

Forbea,  Sir  C,  congratalatea  nativea  of  India  on  bang 
placed  under  government  of  Eaat- India  Company 
instead  of  the  Crown,  408 ;  his  opinion  on  tbe  Chiaa 
trade,  408,  400  *  reproves  membus  of  pariiammtary 
committee  for  non-attendance,  602. 

Forde,  Colonel,  proceeda  to  Nellore  to  dd  the  army  of 
Mahomet  Ali,  but  retirea  without  success,  67 ;  sd- 
vancea  with  expedition  to  Visagapatam,  64 ;,  defeats 
the  French  under  M.  Conflana  at  Peddapore,  ib. ;  ad- 
vanoea  to  Riyahmundry,  eroaaca  the  Godavery  in  par- 
suit  of  the  enemy,  and  recrosses  the  river,  ib. ; 
arrives  in  sight  of  Masulipatam.  ib. ;  bis  dilBcoIties 
for  want  of  money,  65,  66 ;  becomes  aware  of  ftgbt 
of  Anunderaiue,  and  despatches  messenger  to  via 
htm  back,  66 ;  determinea  to  make  attempt  to  eany 
Masulipatam  by  storm,  ib. ;  makes  an  attack  with 
three  divisions,  66,  67 ;  r^ecte  tbe  offer  of  M.  Con- 
flans  to  surrender  on  terms.  67 ;    obtdna  poa>eaaijn 

*  of  the  place  and  of  a  rich  booty,  ib. ;  oondndea  treaty 
with  Salabat  Jung,  ib. ;  retnma  from  tbe  Deccan, 
and  is  despatehed  northward  with  a  force  against  the 
Duteh,  83;  attacked  by  garrison  of  Chinsum,  which 
he  defeats  and  puts  to  flight,  83;  engagca  force 
landed  horn  Duteh  ahipa,  and  route  them,  ib. 

Fort  Oatenburgh,  added  to  the  oonqueat  of  the  EngUah, 
164. 

Fort  St.  David,  purchaaed  by  the  Eaat-India  Compasf 
from  a  native  prince,  fortified,  and  rendered  an  import 
tant  aiation,  10;  on  fall  of  Madraa,  Company'a  agents 
assume  generd  administraHon  of  affairs  in  that  part 
of  India,  17, 18 ;  armsof  the  French  directed  against. 
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hj  Dnplcix,  18 ;  Enxliih  repel  the  attaek,  ib. ;  Clive 
makes  hi*  escape  in  dUgaise,  23;  aad  being  ap- 
potntfd  poveraor,  proceeds  thither,  49;  council  of, 
misuke  French  fleet  for  English,  58 ;  their  messenger 
captured,  69 ;  French  squadron  descried  sailing  off, 
ib. ;  attacked  by  the  French,  it  capitulates,  ib. ;  its 
surrender  excites  alarm  at  Madras,  ib.;  eourt  of 
inquiry  appointed,  by  whom  the  terms  of  capitulation 
are  declared  shameful,  ib. 

Fort  St.  George,  fortification  erected  by  the  East- 
India  Company  at  If  adrapatam  so  named,  lO.  (See 
Madras.) 

Fort  Sumanap  (Java),  attacked  and  carried  by  storm, 
376. 

Fort  William,  Company's  settlement  in  Bengal  fortified 
and  so  called,  17;  college  of,  founded  by  Marquis 
Wellesley,  377 ;  its  establishment  and  suppression,  ib. 
(See  CalcutU  and  Bengal.) 

Foulstone,  Lieutenant,  his  gallantry  in  effecting  com> 
munication  between  Brituh  force  lyinc  off  Island  of 
Bourbon  and  detachment  dn  shore,  s6o. 

Fowke,  Mr.,  removed  from  office  at  Benares  by 
Hastings,  and  grounds  for  removal,  133 ;  his  restora- 
tion oraered  by  Court  of  Directors,  and  orders  set  at 
naught,  138. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  moTes  in  House  of 
Commons  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  better  goTem- 
ment  of  territorial  possessions  and  dependencies  in 
India,  180 ;  plan  of  bill,  and  outline  of  its  prorisions, 
ib. ;  denounced  br  Mr.  Powye,  ib. ;  bill  passes  the 
Commons,  but  foils  through  dissolution  of  ministry, 
180,  181 ;  moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  oppo- 
aition  to  Htt's  bill,  but  no  progress  made  in  it,  161 ; 
calls  attention  of  House  of  Commons  to  claims  of 
creditors  of  nabob  of  Arcot,  ib. ;  moves  that  there  is 
ground  for  impeaching  Hastings  in  reference  to  treat- 
ment of  Cheyt  Singh,  183;  moves  that  Francis  be 
added  to  eonm^ttee  for  eonducting  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  183 ;  stales  course  proposed  to  be  taken  by 
managers  of  impeachment  of  Hastings,  184. 

France,  Isle  of,  arrival  of  FKnch  expedition  at,  60. 
(See  Mauritius.) 

Francis,  Mr.  Philip,  nominated  member  of  council  of 
Bengal,  137;  supports  General  Clavering  in  calling 
for  correspondence  of  Hastings  with  Company's 
■ervanta,  suuports  suggestion  of  bolonel  Monson  for 
reeal  of  Midaleton,  ib. ;  supports  proposal  of  General 
Clavering  for  tranajferring  duties  ot  resident  to  Colonel 
Champion,  188 ;  concurs  with  General  Clavering  and 
Colonel  Monson  in  considering  treaty  with  Tisier  as 
dissolved  by  his  death,  ib. ;  presents  to  council  paper 
from  Nuncomar  accusing  Hastings  of  oorruption, 
189i  ISO ;  supports  General  Clavering  in  his  attempt 
to  usurp  the  ofllce  of  governor,  134;  attends  meeting 
of  council,  and  moves  for  reversing  resolutions  ex- 
cluding General  Clavering,  136 ;  maintains  the  right 
of  General  Clavering  to  retain  the  office  of  comman- 
der-in-chief, ib. ;  supports  Mr.  Wheler  in  proposal  to 
suspend  compliance  with  application  of  the  nabob 
Mooarick-ul-Dowlafa  to  be  intrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  own  affairs,  137  ;  objects  to  appro- 
priation of  salary  of  Mahomed  Reaa  Khan,  138 ;  joins 
with  Mr.  Wheler  in  proposing  to  call  on  nabob  to 
restore  Mahomed  Bcsa  Khan,  ib. ;  his  change  of 
position  with  regard  to  Hastings,  ib. ;  desires  retire- 
ment of  BarweU,  ib. ;  overture  for  accommodation 
with  Haatin^,  ib.;  meets  Hastings  to  complete 
pacification,  ib.  ^  denies  ever  being  party  to  any  en- 
gagement secuimgto  Hastings  the  management  of 
the  Mahratta  war,  143 ;  fighu  duel  with  Hastings, 
and  is  wounded,  ib. ;  quits  India,  ib. ;  his  objection 
to  carrying  war  into  territories  of  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
150 1  occasion  of  duel  with  Hastings,  ib. ;  ftulure  of 
attempts  to  introduce  him  into  committee  for  carrying 
on  impeachment  of  Hastings,  183 ;  alleges  that  Sir 
O.  Barloii  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Court  of 
Directora,  367* 

Frankland  and  Manningham,  Messrs.,  volunteer  to 
superintend  the  embarkation  of  females  from  Calcutta 
when  attacked  bv  8oon\)-oo-Dowlah,  43. 

Fraser,  Colonel,  dUlodges  a  body  of  riflemen,  moves 
towi«ls  St.  Denis,  and  defeats  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  366 ;  is  joined  by 
Colonel  Drummond,  and  obtains  surrender  of  the 
island,  307:  comniuids  column  of  attack  at  Aaaeer- 
gurb,  453;  falls  while  rallying  his  men,  464. 


Fraser,  Mr.  William,  first  assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Delhi,  raises  large  body  of  irregulars  for  the  Nepanl 
war,  399. 

Fraser,  Lieutenant,  succeeds  Mr.  Graeme  aa  political 
agent  in  Coorg,  493. 

Fraser,  Captain,  flight  of  his  cavalry,  A5tf. 

Fraser,  General,  detached  in  search  of  Holkar's  Infimtry 
and  guns,  316;  arrives  at  Goburdun,  ib.;  ennges 
the  enemy  near  Deeg,  317 ;  mortally  woundeof  and 
dies,  ib. 

Frederick,  Colonel,  assaults  Darwar,  is  repulsed,  and 
dies  of  the  effects  of  disappointment,  195. 

French  attack  and  take  Madras,  17;  attack  nabob  of 
the  Camstic,  and  force  him  to  retire  to  Arcot,  ib. : 
their  perfidy  towards  the  English,  ib. ;  power  and 
influence  of,  exerted  against  Naiir  Jung,  19 ;  defec- 
tion in  their  army,  30 ;  capture  a  forttfled  pagoda 
near  Fort  St.  David,  ib. ;  attack  the  camp  of  Maho. 
met  All,  who  abandons  his  entrenchments,  ib. ;  gain 
possession  of  Gingee,  ib.;  advance  upon  camp  of 
Nasir  Jung,  who  u  murdered  by  his  own  dependents, 
31  i  their  disputes  with  the  Patan  chiefs  about  booty, 
ib. ;  thdr  power  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Mo- 
Buffar  Junff,  ib. ;  support  Salabat  Jung  on  death  of 
Mosuffsr  June,  33;  murder  disabled  soldiers  near 
Conjeveram,  30 ;  defeated  by  Miyor  Lawrence,  39 ;  re- 
port the  death  of  Muor  Lawrence,  40  ;  again  defeat  *d 
by  Muor  Lawrence,  ib. ;  fail  in  attack  on  Trichino- 
polv,  lb. ;  suspension  of  arms  and  treaty  concluded 
with,  41 ;  offer  to  assist  Eaglish  agunst  Soony-oo- 
Dowlsh  on  eondition  of  their  quitting  Calcutta  for 
Chandemagore,  43;  negotiations  with,  at  Chander- 
nagore,  witn  a  view  to  maintenance  of  neutrality,  48, 
49 ;  attacked  at  Chandemagore,  and  the  place  taken, 
49 ;  menace  Trichinopoly,  57 ;  retire,  58 ;  their  va- 
rious movements,  ib.;  capture  Fort  St.  David  and 
Devi-cottah,  59,  60;  their  march  to  Tanjore  and 
return,  6o ;  lay  siege  to  Madras,  6l ;  retire,  64  ;  pro- 
ceedings of,  under  M.  Conflans,  64,  66;  naval  en- 
gagement with,  68 ;  subsequent  events,  68,  69 ;  mu- 
tiny in  Lally's  army,  70 ;  capture  Seringan,  70,  71 ; 
their  cruelty.  71 ;  movements  of  Bussy  and  Lally,  73 ; 
defeated  at  Wandewash  by  Colonel  Coote,  74 ;  sundry 
movements  of,  76,  76 ;  besieged  in  Pondicherry,  76 ; 
their  power  in  the  Carnatic  terminated  by  fall  of  Pon- 
dicherry, 79 :  their  possessions  restored  at  the  peace, 
106;  succeed  in  landing  troops  at  Porto  Novo,  165 ; 
join  Hyder  All,  ib. ;  naval  engagement  with,  ib. ; 
defeated  by  General  Stuart,  1 68 ;  retire  from  Manga- 
lore  on  conclusion  of  peace,  169;  attacks  upon  the 
islands  belonging  to,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  their 
capture,  364. 

French  mission  sent  to  Persia  in  1806, 538 ;  its  intrigues 
with  Persia,  ib. 

French,  Migor,  joins  Colonel  Gillespie  at  Palembnrgh, 
878. 

Frith,  MiQor,  captures  Melloon  (Burmese  war),  474. 

Fttllarton,  Mr.,  saved  from  the  massacre  of  European 
prisoners  by  Meer  Cossim,  and  effects  his  escape,  94. 

Fttllarton,  Colonel,  his  conflicting  instnictioas.  i^t 
receives  intelligence  of  violation  of  convenUon  of 
Mangalore,  and  moves  on  to  Paligaut  to  effect  junc- 
tion with  (General  Macleod,  170 ;  proceeds  to  capital 


of  Coimbatore,  ib. ;  his  progress  arrested  by  instruc- 
tions from  commissioners,  10. ;  required  to  suspend 
his  operations,  abandon  all  his  conquests,  ana  re- 


tire, in. ;  his  partial  obedience,  ib. ;  complete  obedi- 
ence enforced  00  him  by  government,  17 1 ;  receives 
counter  orders,  ib. 

Fuller,  Mr.,  chairman  of  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  re- 
gulating Company's  dividends,  which  is  carried,  120. 

Fumel,  Viseoonl,  dUspatched  to  negotiate  with  muti- 
neers in  Lally's  army,  and  partially  succeeds,  70. 

Futteeabad,  slaughter  of  British  fugitives  at,  571. 

Futteb  Hyder,  eldest  son  of  Tippoo,  personally  tenders 
submission  to  General  Harris,  343. 

Futteh  Khan,  the  Affghan  visier,  531 ;  murder  of,  ib. ; 
avenged  by  his  brothers,  532. 

Futteh  Sing  Guicowar,  discussions  between  him  and  the 
peishwa,  416;  dinvows  intrigues  carried  on  in  his 
name  at  court  of  peishwa,  4i7> 

Fussul-ooUKhan  (general  of  Hyder  All)  enters  Coim- 
batore, 1 16. 

Fyaabad,  palace  of  hegums  at,  blockaded,  178. 

Fyaoolla  Khan  (RohiUa  chief),  movement  against,  and 
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Bade  «ith  hna  gvanateed  bj  Britak     

I7S ;  aMirtiiiif  Ji  ■■Brtcd  Cram,  br  the  ED^di,  ik  , 
offcfs  fcdvccd  amooit,  ib. ;  farther  danaad  from, 
■ad  awdiiicd  offer  of  eampliaaee,  17^ ;  is  dedned  to 
km  forfeited  tbe  praCccuoa  of  the  EB|lish,  ib.; 
hU  dctfh,  SS5 ;  MKcccdmg  dktnteBMi,  ib. ;  pras- 
pcntj  of  his  domfnk— ,  ib. 


G. 

Garbctt,  Captetn,  sttacks  the  Hosveh  tribe,  S46. 
GardcMT,  Comet,  filU  ta  the  bread  of  Lebar,  149. 
Gardiiicr,  Captaia,  aUKka  Taatia,  •  Batire  chief,  with 

•■eenB,3ll. 
Gardacr,  Colonel,  appointed  to  laiae  aod  eoanaad  a 

body  of  ixTCCu^ara  daring  Nepanl  war,  402,  4«3 ;  his 

socceadnl  adrance,  4«3;  drivca  the  enemy  from  posi 

tioB  in  front  of  Almonh,  ib. 
Gardner,  Hon.  Edward,  intrastrd  with  ncgotiatioos 

dvriog  Ncpanl  war,  992;    ordered  to   proceed 

Komaon  in  a  political  character,  403;  asMnta  to  pro. 

posal  of  Bmn  Ssh  to  address  letters  recomoMndinir 
" —   to  witLdimw  their 


Garrett,  Captain,  kQled,  595. 

Gascorne,  General,  objects  to  constnKtion  of  eommtttce 
of  tlM  Honse  of  Commons  for  inqairy  into  aflairs  of 
East- India  Company,  501 ;  condemns  report  of  com- 
mittee, ib. 

GawiJghor,  description  of,  by  General  WcUesfer,  290 
Bntuh  force  under  General  Sterenson,  and  General 
Wellcsley  mores  against  it,  ib. ;  operations  against, 
ib. ;  iU  faU,  297- 

Gaaee-oo'dcen  Hyder,  king  of  Onde,  623. 

Georgia,  riral  priaees  of,  seek  the  assistince  of  Bnaria, 
53«. 

Geriah,  general  engagement  there  between  Enftl'tih  and 
lleer  Cossim,  94 ;  rictory  of  the  former,  and  flight  of 
the  latter,  ib. 

Ghari  Khan  Toghlak  defeats  and  ilays  the  mnrderer  of 
If  ohaiik,  and  moants  the  throne  of  Delhi,  3. 

Gbsxi-oo-Deen,  eldest  son  of  Nissm^ool-BIooIk,  denies 
that  he  had  renounced  bis  right  of  Bucces*ion,  appean 
at  bead  of  an  army,  and  proclaims  himself  aoobahdar 
oftheDcecan,  38. 

Gberiah,  pirate  station 


on  coast  of  Concan,  attacked  by 
I  Clive,  and  the  place  fails  into 


ah,  rii 

nind  Watson  and 
their  hands,  41. 

Ghiljies  reject  the  offer  of  Shah  Shoojah,  540 ;  their 
hostile  forces,  542;  outbreak  amoo^  the,  547 ;  ezpedi- 
tions  sent  against,  aod  contests  with,  547,551,552; 
reasons  of  their  rerolt,  553;  repuUed  by  Captain 
Craigie,  581 ;  defeated  at  Jugduliik,  583. 

Gbiani,  dynas^  of,  involved  in  wars  with  the  Soljook 
Turks  and  with  the  Affshan  house  of  Ghoor,  and 
driven  from  their  capital,  3 ;  take  refuge  in  India, 
when  Lahore  becomes  their  capital,  ib. ;  recover 
Ghimi,  and  again  expelled,  ib. ;  dose  of  the  dynasty, 
ib.    (See  Ghttxnee). 

Gholam  Mahomed  (son  of  FysooUa  Khan)  raisea  rebel- 
lion on  death  of  his  father,  makes  his  elder  brother 
prisoner,  and  murders  him,  225. 

Gholaum  Ali  Khan,  his  correspondence  with  Tippoo 
Sultan  from  Madras  relating  to  Mahomet  Ali,  256 ; 
endeavours  to  evade  inquiries  of  British  commis- 
sioners respecting  intrigues  with  Mahomet  Ali,  by 
affecting  dotage,  357. 

GboUum  Kaudir  Khtn  (Rohilla),  obtaina  possession 
of  city  of  Delhi,  289 ;  his  dreadful  excesses,  ib. 

Ghnffoor  Khan  (Patan)  places  Kurreem  Pindarrie  (in- 
trusted to  him  by  Holkar)  under  restraint,  424 ;  pro- 
vision for  Mcuring  jaghire  to,  in  Marquis  of  Hastings's 
treaty  with  Holkar,  441. 

Ghusnee,  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  at,  541 ; 
strength  of  its  defences,  ib. ;  preparations  for  attack, 
542 ;  storming  of,  and  capture,  542,  543 ;  recaptured 
by  the  Affghans,  5/3;  and  the  British  officers  im- 
prisoned. 574 ;  recaptured  by  General  Nott,  585 ;  its 
dcatmction,  ib. 

Oibbi,  Colonel,  attacks  and  puts  to  flight  army  of 
General  Janstens,  37G. 

Gillespie,  Colonel,  receives  intelligence  at  Arcot  of 
muuny  at  Vcllore,  aod  marches  thither,  349 ;  blows 


ib.:hniii 

8anyoDthecBemyatBatevia,S74:  attempt  to  possa 
him  ami  hb staff,  374,  S7i;  bis  pranpt  attack  ef  the 
enemy  at  WeDeviedea,  whea  he  earna  the  place  it 
pout  of  faeyoBct,  375;  eaptuea  fort  of  MeertcrCsr^ 
se&a,  ib.;  hia  prraonal  frwwtrrs,  ib.; 


;.ib.i 

to  stop  eowfwskm  and  carnage  at  Fali^baag,  ».; 
attempt  to  asaaaiinstr  him  fiwaUsted,  Bi.;  obtws 
posseasion  of  the  city,  fort,  battcriea,  and  fBi9-t*o 
pieceaof  canwm,S78:  hia  aimal  at  D>io^ocaiia,  md 
ouUages  which  follow,  ib.;  *«—^»«~*—  pahce  «f 
saltan  of  Pjotjecaita,  takea  it  by  ffalaiV,  sa^iwtfcw 
saltan  prisoner,  378,  379:  pUeed  ia  LBMiasnit  sf 
divisioa  of  the  amy  against  NeiMal,  392;  fdan  «f 
hia  attempt  agaiastKalanga,  394;  iamorttDywuaiM 
thera,ib. 

GiMce  takea  pmafminn  of  bythe  Freacfc,  21 ;  gamsm 
of,  saamioaed  to  smreadcr  by  M^or  ffinarir,  34 ; 
takea  by  Captaia  Stephen  Smith,  79* 

Giriakh,  capture  oC  54«. 

Gladstoae,  Mr.  Jdha,  hb  evidenee  oa  tke  talc  of  Ae 
Americana  with  China.  497>  *9^ 

Glass  and  BevcU,  Britiah  ofltocfB,  whoae  Uses  me  spared 
by  the  French,  when  their  eompaaioas  wmeairndged 
r  Coigcveraai,26;  are  required  to  aaake  c 
'am  from  al 


eatioa  to  Clive  to  deter  him  tirom  attack,  ib. 

Goa  attacked  by  Portagnese  and  taken  by  storai,  re- 
takea  by  a  aative  fiorae,  and  again  captered  by  the 
Portn^mese,  8;  becomes  the  capital  of  Pmtugusse 
dominions  in  ladia,  and  the  see  of  aa  aichhiihop.  the 
primate  of  the  Indies,  ib. 

Goburdun,  anivat  of  General  Praser  there  ia  pamit  ef 
Holkar's  inCsntry  aad  guns,  3 16. 

Goddard,Coloael  (afterwards  General',  anceeeds  ColaBri 
Leslie  in  command  of  force  from  Bensal,  detached  ia 
Bupport  of  Ragoaath  Rao,  147;  disregards  iastrae* 
tions  from  Bombay,  aad  contiaacs  his  msich,  ib. ;  kls 
honourable  rectttion  by  goveraaieat  of  Bombay,  tti. ; 
is  requested  to  join  deliberation  ia  conncil,  and  re- 
eommeaded  for  Mpotatment  aa  eommaadcr-ia-cUcf, 
ib. ;  intrusted  witb  aathority  to  acgotiats  treaty  with 
MahratU state,  148;  puts  his  army  ia  motioB,  takts 
Ahmedabad  by  aasaalt,  and  attacks  camp  of  Sdndis, 
ib. ;  raised  to  rank  of  brigadicr-gcneral,  ib. 

,  Gencial,  attacks  Basseia,  which  suneadsrt 

at  discretioB,  149;  marches  to  threaten  Poena,  sad 
establishes  bcad-qoartera  at  foot  oC  the  Ghaata,  IM; 
amused  by  the  minister  of  the  pciriiwa  with  pretended 
ncgotiatioa,  U>. ;  presses  aegotistion  far  peace,  ib. 

Godericb,  Lord,  succeeds  to  chief  place  in  adm^natn* 
tion,  and  yields  to  anti-Catholie  party,  487- 

Godheu,  M.,  supersedes  Dupleix  in  the  gin iirnf  «f 

the  Frmch  possessions  in  India,  41. 

Godwin,  Colonel  (King's  41st),  attacks  and  curies 
stockades  in  Burmese  war,  46* ;  despatched  oa  expe- 
dition to  Msrtebaa,  which  ia  attacked  and  captured, 
465,  4d6;  dislodges  advanced  positkio  oC  Baimeis 
foree  at  Thantabain,  469. 

Gobud,  alliance  formed  widi  Uie  vaaa  of,  who  is  attacked 
by  Mahrattas,  and  demaads  aid  from  British  gotcn- 
meat,  148;  troops,  under  Captain  Popbam,  despatdied 
to  his  autctance,  ib. ;  tre^  with  raaa  of,  384 ;  de> 
mand  of,  by  Sdndia,  300 ;  invaded  by  Ambaoee  lagUs, 
328;  Marquis  Comwallis  aarrenden  is  to  T  ' 
343. 

Golconda  invaded  by  Mohammed,  son  of  i 
8 ;  king  of,  overeome  by  Anrungiebe,  ends  his  dsys 
in  prison  at  Dowlatabad,  14 ;  Mosuffar  Jang  sets  ost 
for,  escorted  by  troops  commaaded  by  M.  Bnssy,  21. 

Golden  Bock,  British  post  at.  attacked  by  M.  Artiae 
and  carried ;  retaken  by  M^or  Lawreaee,  89. 

Goodias  (son  of  Nuncomar)  appointed  treasorer  of 
nabob's  household  by  Warren  Hastings,  lis :  his  ap- 
pointment alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  a  bribe  co 
Hastings,  130 ;  succeeds  Muany  Begum  as  gnaidua 
of  the  nabob,  ib. 

Goorkha  tribe  established  in  peat  foree  in  Nepaal,  399 ; 
their  encroachments,  ib. ;  imprison  and  put  to  death 
Perthee  Paul  Sing,  nJah  of  Palpa,  ib. ;  Sir  Gcoife  Bar- 
low's effort  to  conciliate  them  tails,  ^. 

Goorkha  prioco  claims  maaageoient  of  Bootvnl,  389. 
(See  Nepaul.) 

Gooroo  Gwjraj  Misser.    (Sec  Giynv  Miaacr.) 
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Gordon,  Major  Robert,  his  extrtordinary  disappearftnce 
at  the  attack  on  Wandewash,  O9 ;  aimilar  disappear- 
ance ofy  during  attack  on  redoubts  near  Pondicherry, 

n- 

■  Colonel,  arrives  with  provisions  at  Mangalore 

after  articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon,  170. 

Ooreham,  Lieutenant,  saves  his  life  67  knowledge  of 
the  native  language,  and  is  required  by  Hyder  Ali  to 
translate  summons  of  surrender  of  Eroad,  1 17* 

Gough,  Sir  Hash,  commander  of  the  forces  against  the 
Mahrattas  of  Scindia,  605  ;  his  despatch  respecting 
the  battles  of  Chonda  and  Maharajpoor,  ib. 

GoTindpore,  how  obtained  by  East- India  Company,  I6. 

Gowdie,  Migor,  captures  Ryaceotah.  200. 

Graeme,  Mr.  H.  8.,  appointed  to  conduct  communication 
with  rajah  of  Coorg,  and  nature  of  his  instructions, 
492 ;  fails  in  attempt  to  induce  nyah  to  receive  him, 
S93 ;  attempts  to  nesotiate  through  native  agency,  ib. ; 
is  succeeded  in  political  duties  by  Lieutenant  Fraaer, 
and  returns  to  Europe,  ib. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  his  communications  with  chairman 
and  deputy  chairman  of  East- India  Company,  119* 

Graham,  Mr.,  demands  of  ranee  of  Burdwan  security 
for  payment  of  a  penalty  in  case  of  failure  in  eata- 
blisning  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  and  others, 
120;  intrusted  jointly  with  Colonel  Maclean  with 
authority  to  tender  resignation  of  Hastings,  133; 
purport  of  letter  addressed  to  him  and  Colonel  Mac- 
clean  by  Hastings,  136. 

Graham,  Brigadier-General,  commander  of  the  Bengal 
forces  in  Afghanistan,  534. 

Grant,  Captain,  success  of  his  column  at  Bhurtpoie, 
S2S. 

Grant,  Captain  James,  attacks  and  eaptorea  fort  of 
Talyne  in  Pindarrie  war,  439. 

Grant,  Ensign,  his  gallant  defence  of  Dumbadenla  in 
Ceylon,  308. 

Grant,  Charles,  sen.,  opposes  Lord  Caatlereagh*s  motion 
for  select  committee  on  affairs  of  East- India  Com- 
pany, 364 ;  statementa  on  behalf  of  East-India  Com- 
pany by,  380  et  sea. ;  supports  motion  for  confining 
return  of  vessels  from  India  to  the  port  of  London 
for  a  limited  period,  387. 

Grant,  Charles,  jnn.,  claims  for  East-India  Company 
credit  for  improvement  of  India,  388 ;  answers  objec- 
tion to  union  of  political  and  commercial  functions, 
ib. ;  denounces  those  who,  having  participated  largely 
in  the  slave  trade,  had  become  advocates  of  free  trade 
with  India,  ib. ;  his  bold  and  striking  peroration, 
886,  387;  moves  re- appointment  of  committee  of 
Inquiry,  502 ;  moves  that  notice  be  given  of  payment 
of  debt  due  by  public  to  Company,  ib. ;  again  moves 
for  re-appointment  of  committee  of  inquiry,  ib, ;  rin- 
dicates  directors  from  suspicion  of  obstructing  in- 
quiry, ib. ;  once  more  moves  for  committee,  603 ; 
suggestion  of,  for  dividing  committee,  ib. ;  bis  answer 
to  question  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  on  duty  of  general 
committee,  ib. ;  moves  that  the  House  of  Commons 
resolve  into  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  panegy- 
rizes Company's  government,  but  objeets  to  its  union 
with  trade,  506,  506 :  his  statements  relating  to  trade 
between  India  and  China,  5o6 ;  noticea  the  proposed 
extension  of  power  of  governor-general,  the  con- 
templated subjection  of  Europeans  to  same  jurisdic- 
tion as  natives,  the  removal  of  disabilities  for  office, 
law  commission,  and  new  bishopries,  and  moves  three 
resolutions,  ib. ;  presents  a  bill  to  the  Commons, 
founded  on  ministrrial  plan  of  compromise,  ib. ;  adds 
clause  respecting  slavery,  509 :  Adds  proviso,  allowing 
grant  of  money  oy  government  of  India  to  religious 
purposes  unconnected  with  the  establuhed  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  61 1 ;  his  speech  on  the 
affairs  of  Oude,  01 6 ;  made  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonial  department,  618. 

Great  Britain,  her  difUcultiea  as  regards  Persia  and 
Russia,  631. 

Greenhill,  Major,  commands  column  for  attack  of 
breach  at  MaHiaaum,  and  is  wounded,  449. 

Grenville,  Lord,  defends  exercise  of  royal  prerogative 
in  removing  Sir  George  Barlow  from  office  of  gover- 
nor-general, 366;  suggests  a  select  committee  to 
hear  evidence  on  arrangement  with  East- India  Com- 
pany, 384 :  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  394,  386 ; 
declares  tliat  he  is  for  transferring  the  government  of 
India  to  the  Crown  altogether,  386  \  remarks  on  his 
speech,  ib. 


Grey,  Earl,  new  ministry  formed  under,  602 ;  intimates 
that  ministers  did  not  intend  to  bring  on  any  measure 
on  subject  of  East- India  Company's  charter  during 
the  session  of  1831,  603. 

Grey.  General,  defeaU  a  large  body  of  Gwalior  troops, 
606. 

Guicowar  (see  Futteh  Sing  Guieowar). 

Gujelhutty  surrenders  to  the  army  of  Hyder  Ali,  11 7. 

Guin^  Misser,  attempU  to  negotiate  with  Nepaul 
through  his  medium,  407,  408 ;  the  negotiations  con- 
cluded by  treaty,  ib. 

Gumber  Singh  engaged  and  defeated  br  Burmese, 
460 ;  succeeds  in  reaching  western  boundary  of  Ma- 
nipur,  471 ;  Burmese  fly  on  his  approach,  and  he 
returns  to  Sylhet.  ib.;  stipulation  in  treaty  with 
Burmese  regarding,  476. 

Gnndamuk,  General  Pollock's  capture  of,  683. 

Gungadur  Shastry,  chief  minister  of  the  guicowar,  his 
talents  and  services,  4l6 ;  selected  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations with  peishwa,  417;  intrigues  to  defeat  the 
object  of  his  miasion,  ib. ;  on  failure  of  his  mission 
is  about  to  leave  Poona,  ib. ;  is  invited  to  accompany 
peishwa  to  Punderpore,  and  murdered,  418. 

Guntoor,  rented  of  Basalut  Jung  by  Company,  166. 

Gurdee  Khan,  Pindarrie,  favour  bestowed*  upon,  by 
Holkar,  422. 

Guxerat,  portion  of  territory  renounced  by  East-India 
Companv  to  peishwa,  301. 

Gwalior  taken  by  C^P'^iB  Popham,  149;  eeded  to  the 
Company,  304 ;  demanded  by  Sdndia,  334 ;  apology 
for  surrender  of,  by  Marquia  ComwaUis,  343 ;  affairs 
of,  and  intrigues  at,  699  >  governed  by  the  army,  ib. ; 
the  governor-general's  interference  with,  599>  600; 
maharanee  of,  her  youth  and  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, 600,  6fll  ;  increasinff  difficulties,  602;  British 
right  of  interference  with,  ib. ;  and  manifesto  respect- 
ing, 603;  Anglo-Indian  contests  with  the  troops  of, 
605,  606 ;  the  mshan\jsh  and  maharanee  reduced  to 
submission,  606 ;  the  British  troops  marched  into, 
and  amicable  relations  established  by  treaty.  607; 
articles  of  the  treaty,  ib. ;  the  government  of,  esta- 
blished on  a  new  basis,  6O8. 

H. 

Hafis  Jee,  officer  of  the  nisam,  left  in  charge  of  lower 
fort  of  Goorumconda,  attacked  and  made  prisoner, 
204  ;  carried  to  a  concealed  situation,  and  murdered 
byAly  Reesa.  ib. 

Halibnrton,  Colonel,  eommander  of  the  Hyderabad 
subsidiary  force,  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aurungabad  to  aid  operations  against  Holkar,  319; 
joins  Colonel  Wallace,  ib. ;  ordered  to  occupy  i>ost- 
tion  favourable  to  the  seixure  of  Scindia's  possessions 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  336 ;  directed  to  advance  to 
Moolapore,  339. 

Hamagerv  Merion,  native  servant  of  the  Companv, 
selected  by  Mr.  Graeme  aa  agent  at  Coorg,  forcibly 
detained  there,  293. 

Hamelin,  M.,  his  Uunting  remark  to  General  Aber- 
crombie,  and  the  general's  retort,  308. 

Hamilton,  Major,  takes  possession  of  battery  at  house 
of  dewan  of  Travancore,  arrives  at  Anjuvicba,  attacks 
party  of  the  enemy,  and  defeats  them,  36o. 

Hammond,  Miyor,  commands  two  battalions  employed 
in  keeping  in  cheek  part  of  the  enemy's  force  at  the 
battie  of  Deeg,  317. 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  suppresses  the  annoyances  created 
by  the  rajah  of  Khoordidi,  and  the  aemindar  of 
Kimka,  319. 

Hardymsn,  General,  ordered  to  move  to  the  Nerbudda 
on  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Nagpore,  437 » 
defeats  the  enemy  at  Jubbulpore,  ib. 

Hardy  man,  Lieutenant,  killed,  667. 

Harland,  Sir  Robert,  his  officious  and  dangerous  con- 
duct, 122;  enters  into  negotiations  with  Mahrattu, 
and  is  involved  in  disputes  with  govemw  and  council 
of  Madras,  ib. ;  departs,  ib. 

Harpur,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  intercepted  by  officers  of 
Hyder  All  in  marching  from  Guntoor  to  Adoni,  and 
retires,  156.  si  . 

Harrington,  Mr,  member  of  council  of  Bengal,  records 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  interference  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  at  Bhurtpore,  481 ;  vindicates  the 
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eoiuM  wbieh  lie  neommenda  from  impnUtioD  of 
being  at  Teriaoce  with  orders  from  borne.  481 . 

Haniott,  Ueatenent,  dmee  •  body  of  Scindia'a  infim- 
trj  oat  of  Kooahulghnr,  daring  Colonel  Uonion'e 
letxeat,  Sia. 

Henie,  General,  bit  finnneaa  and  pablie  spixit,  S34 ; 
appointed  to  eommand  army  of  Carnatic  againrt 
"nppoo,  in  place  oi  Sir  Alored  Clark,  S36 ;  saggeata 


re*appointment  of  Sir  Alured  Clark,  ib.  (  retains 
eommand  at  deaire  of  goTemor-general,  ib. ;  joins 
the  army,  ib. ;  croases  Uysorean  frontier  with  army 


37,009  strong,  237;  arrives  at  MalaTell^,  when  a 
general  action  takes  place,  and  Tippoo  is  defeated, 
lb. ;  ehanges  bis  roate  and  decdves  the  enemy,  ib.  ; 
bis  order  issaed  when  in  sight  of  Seringapatam.  ib. ; 
makes  attempt  npon  enemy's  advanced  posts,  838 ; 
receives  letter  from  Tippoo,  and  hie  answer  thereto, 
ib.;  receives  overtores  of  Tippoo  to  negotiate;  his 
reply ;  reqnirea  answer,  with  hostages  and  a  crore  of 
rupees,  within  forty-eight  hoars,  under  fwin  of  ex- 
tending his  demand  to  surrender  of  Seringapatam, 
ib.;  reoeivea  another  letter  from  Tippoo,  repeats 
proposals,  but  declines  to  receive  vakeels  unless  ac- 
companied with  hostages  and  specie,  ib. ;  his  instruc- 
tions to  M^jor- General  Baird  to  make  capture  of 
rampart  first  object,  SS8,  239 ;  after  fall  of  Seringa- 
patam, receives  submission  of  various  chiefs.  243. 

Harris,  Captain  George,  with  Captain  F.  Pellew,  xe- 
duoes  French  fortress  in  Madura,  870* 

Hart,  Colonel  Vanghan,  defeats  attempt  of  enemy  to 
establish  a  redoubt  during  last  siege  of  Seringapa- 
tam, 838i 

Hartley,  Colonel,  engaged  in  eoTcring  operations  of 
Colonel  Ooddard  against  Bassein,  140;  Mahrattas 
aeek  to  destroy  his  army,  but  without  success,  ib. ; 
left  with  force  to  act  against  a  body  of  Tippoo's 
troops  under  Hussein  Ali,  attacks  and  utterly  defeaU 
them,  when  Husam  Ali  is  made  priaoner,  194. 

Harvey,  Captain,  captures  guna  in  Island  of  Bourbon, 
365. 

Bastings,  Marquis  of,  desirous,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  administration,  of  putting  down  the  Pindarries, 
420 ;  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  vigorous  mea- 
Burea  for  the  purpose  i»  an  undeniable  obligation  of 
public  duty,  ib.;  his  arrangement  for  suppressing 
the  Pindarries  and  opposing  the  peishwa,  430—433 ; 
his  opinion  of  Sdndia,  438 ;  defends  conduct  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  444 ;  rejects  proposal  oi  Appa  Sahib 
to  transfer  his  dominions  to  the  Company,  ib. ; 
ordora  the  killadar  of  Mundelar  and  hia  principal 
officers  to  be  brought  to  court-martial,  445,  440; 
reaolves  on  restoring  the  house  of  Sattara  to  sove- 
reignty, 450;  his  wise  and  just  arrangements  in 
tmtd  to  the  pcashwa,  451 ;  remarks  on  h'ls  erroneous 
policy  in  restoring  the  r«ah  of  Sattara,  ib. ;  his  in- 
dulgent course  towards  Scindia,  452 ;  his  professions 
of  confidence  in  Scindia  discontinued,  and  siege  of 
Asseergurh  determined  on,  ib. ;  bis  transactions  with 
Oude,  465 ;  his  unhappy  connection  with  the  afTaira 
of  the  firm  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  455,  450 ; 
tnveata  Sir  David  Ochterlony  with  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  450;. quite  the  government  of 
India,  ib. ;  remarks  on  his  administration,  ib. ;  re- 
fusea  to  surrender  fuaitivea  from  Arracan,  458; 
communication  of  his  lordship   to  Burmese  aove- 

BastiiiKs,  Warren,  deputed  on  special  mission  to  Meer 
Cootun,  90,  91 ;  receiTes  answer  of  Meer  Coasim  to 
application  for  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  91;  takea 
occasion  to  call  attention  of  government  to  abuses 
eonnected  with  trade,  ib. ;  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Company's  servante  had  no  right  to  carry  on  inland 
trade  duty  free,  and  votea  acomSingly,  92 ;  succeeds 
Mr.  Cartier  as  governor  of  Bengal,  123;  executes 
orders  of  Court  of  Directors  by  seixing  Mahomed 
Beia  Khan,  his  family,  partisans,  and  adherente,  ib. ; 
appointe  Ooodias  treasurer  of  Nabob's  household, 
ib. ;  selects  Munnv  Begum  as  guardian  of  the  infant 
nabob,  and  hia  defence  of  the  appointment,  ib. ; 
resumes  the  diitricU  allotted  to  tne  emperor,  and 
resolves  to  diicontinue  payment  of  tribute  to  him, 
124;  is  desirous  of  assisting  vizier  in  war  with 
Rohillas,  ib.;  his  caution,  ib.;  his  opinion  of  his 
eoUea^es  In  council,  127 ;  refuses  to  lay  before 
council  his  entire  correspondence  with  Company's 
representatives  in  Oude,  ib. ;    declinea  nominating  I 


eocceisor  to  Middleton,  who  is  recalled  by  eonncil 
from  Oude,  128 ;  inatructed  to  write  to  visier, 
apprising  him  of  removal  of  Middleton,  and  the 
transfw  of  his  duties  to  Colonel  Champion,  ib. ; 
oppoaea  demand  upon  vixier  for  payment  of  sums 
due,  ib. ;  lays  bu  case  before  the  Cowt  of  Directon, 
ib. ;  denies  right  of  his  coUeaipies  to  institute  in- 
quiries into  his  conduct,  and  claima  privilege  of  dia- 
solving  meeting  of  council,  129 ;  his  claim  resisted, 
and  he  quite  the  chair,  ib. ;  chargea  preCened  a^nst. 
by  ranee  of  Burdwan,  ib.;  defends  foujdar  of 
Hooghlv,  ib. ;  charge  against,  arising  out  of  appoint- 
■lent  of  Manny  Begum  to  guardianship  of  nabob, 
ib. ;  diarged  by  Nunc<Hnar  with  Uking  bribe  for 
placing  Goodias  in  office,  130;  declares  he  will  not 
allow  Nnncomar  to  appear  before  eonncil  as  his 
accuser,  ib.;  declares  the  council  dissolred  and 
departe,  ib. ;  refuses  to  resume  the  chair,  ib. ;  refoscs 
to  rec-ive  resolutions  passed  by  General  Claveriag 
and  Colonel  Monson  in  his  absence,  or  to  give  any 
answer  to  them,  ib. ;  advises  wimesaes  not  to  attend, 
and  i^ain  declares  council  dissolved,  ib.;  institntes 
proceedings  in  supreme  court  against  Nnncomar  and 
others,  ib. ;  reliered  from  accusations  by  death  of 
Nnncomar,  132;  obtains  predominant  power  in 
council  through  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  ib. ; 
proceeds  to  annul  acte  of  his  opponente,  ib. ;  pro- 
cures recall  of  Mr.  Bristow  ana  re-appointment  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  ib. ;  removes  Mr.  Fowkes  froaa 
Benares,  ib. ;  his  authority  shaken  by  new  arrange- 
ment for  government,  in  which  he  has  no  place,  1  <3 ; 
narrative  of  his  previous  measurea  for  tendering  hia 
resignation,  and  of  his  reasons,  ib. ;  Court  of  Diiee- 
tors  address  the  king  praying  hu  removal  from  offiee, 
ib. ;  his  agent  makes  OTcrtures  to  ministers  and  in- 
fluential directors,  with  a  view  to  accommodation,  and 
his  friends  determine  to  try  the  result  of  a  general 
court,  ib. ;  Treasury  influence  employed  ^cainst  him, 
debate  protracted,  and  his  friends  propose  to  adjourn, 
ib. ;  opposed  by  ministerial  party,  and  motion  for 
a^^oamment  lost,  ib. ;  ballot  demanded,  which  terw 
mmatea  in  fovoar  of  Hastings,  ib. ;  resolution  for 
removal  of,  rescinded  by  Court  of  Directors,  ib. ;  his 
agent  Maclean  agrees  vnth  a  confidential  servant  of 
the  ministry  on  certain  propositions,  ib. ;  comma- 
nicates  with  Court  of  Directors ;  resulte,  134 ;  autho- 
rity of  Maclean  as  his  agent  Toocbed  for  by  Messrs, 
Vansittart  and  Stuart,  ib. ;  his  friends  and  enemies 
alike  forward  hia  resignation,  though  from  different 
motives,  ib. ;  repn^hatea  acte  of  Colond  Madean, 
determinea  to  retain  hia  pmt,  ib. ;  annunons 
meeting  of  council,  at  which  only  himself  and 
Barwell  attend,  ib. ;  receires  letter  from  General 
Clavering  requiring  keys  of  Fort  William  and  of 
Company's  treasury,  and  answers  that  he  vriU  main- 
tain his  authority,  ib. ;  orders  secretary  not  to 
summon  council  nor  perform  any  official  duty  with- 
out his  order  as  governor-general,  and  to  send  him 
despatches  from  Europe,  134,  135;  raninds  eou- 
mandant  and  other  officers  that  obedience  was  due  to 
him  as  governor-general,  135;  appeals  to  jndgea.  of 
supreme  eoort,  iriio  decide  in  hia  fovoar,  ib. ;  paaacs 
resolutions,  with  the  aid  of  Barwell,  declaring  that 
General  ClaTcring,  by  usurping  office  of  governor- 
general,  had  vacated  the  office  of  senior  eouncillor 
and  that  of  commander-in-chief,  ib. ;  diaenadon  of 
his  right  to  retain  office,  and  inquiry  into  hiacondact, 
130 ;  never  denies  having  given  alleged  instmctiona, 
but  diiavowa  all  rec<d]ection  of  them,  ib. ;  qucstiott 
of  alleced  vrithdrawal  of  powers  giren  to  his  agenta, 
ib. ;  hu  position  with  leeard  to  the  aulhoritiea  at 
home,  and  the  conduct  of  his  agent,  137;  by  death 
of  Clavering  obtuns  numerical  m^ovity  in  eonncil, 
ib. ;  his  power  and  responsibility  after  arrival  of  Mr. 
Wheler,  ib. ;  produces  letter  from  nabob  Mobarik- 
ul-Dowlah,  claiming  the  managonent  of  hia  own 
affairs,  and  supports  nidrab's  reqoeats,  which  is 
ultimstely  coneeoed,  ib. ;  produees  another  letter 
from  nabob,  suggesting  plan  for  disposing  of  salary 
of  Mahomed  Reia  Khan,  and  moves  that  the  re- 
quisition of  the  nabob  be  complied  with,  which  is 
carried,  ib. ;  foUv  of  the  prooeedings,  ib. ;  his 
conductcondemnedby  Courtcn  Directors,  138;  con- 
tends for  communicating  to  nabob  orders  of  Court 
of  Directors  for  restoration  of  Mahomed  Rcxa  Khan, 
without  requiring  compliance,  ib.;  acta  at  naught 
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orders  of  Court  of  Diraeton  for  retforfttion  of  Mr. 
Briatow  and  Ur.  Fowkes,  ib. ;  mociTe*  to  accom- 
modation with  Franeia,  ib. ;  eontinued  in  oflSoe  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  a  year  from  the  expiration  of 
the  poriod  fixed  by  former  act,  ib. ;  dreads  retirement 
td  Barwell,  ib. ;  conditions  of  accommodation  with 
Francis,  138»  ISO;  consents  to  restore  Fowkes  to 
oSce,  and  eventually  Bristow,  and  to  oonform  to 
Court's  orders  respecting  Mahomed  Rcsa  iChan,  ib. ; 
orders  assistance  not  to  be  afforded  to  the  sheriff  for 
exectttinR  process  of  supreme  court,  140  f  joins  party 
in  counoi,  with  which  be  was  usually  at  enmity,  in 
resisting  usurpation  of  supreme  court,  141  {  proposes 
and  carries  the  appointment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impe^  to 
be  judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  ib. ; 
throws  doubts  on  the  legality  of  the  power  exerdted 
bT  superiors  of  the  Dewanny  courts,  ib. ;  renewal  of 
disputes  with  Francis,  143;  receives  and  accepts  a 
ehallenge  from  Francis  when  a  meeting  ensues  in 
which  Francis  is  wounded,  ib. ;  the  retirement  of 
Frauds  leaves  him  uncontrolled,  ib. ;  records  minute 
against  treaty  concluded  at  Bombay  with  Rugonath 
Row,  144;  unsuccessfully  proposes  Colonel  Dow  as 
representative  of  the  British  government  at  Poonah, 
ib. ;  proposes  to  support  government  of  Bombay  with 
men  and  money,  ib. ;  taunted  with  inconsistency,  ib. ; 
minority  of  council  refuse  to  send  any  men  to  Bombay, 
ib. ;  proposes  assemblage  of  large  military  force  at 
Culpee,  146;  acquiesces  in  recall  of  Colonel  Leslie 
from  command  of  the  force,  147;  hla  judidous  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  failures  of  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment, 148;  bb  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  Mahratu  war, 
160 ;  carries  in  coundl  instructions  to  Colonel  Camae 
to  carry  war,  if  practicable  and  expedient,  into  terri- 
tories of  Scindia  and  Holkar.ib. ;  suspends  Mr.  White- 
hill,  governor  of  Madras,  100,  lOl  ;  his  differences  with 
Lord  Macartney,  171;  determines  to  punish  contumacy 
of  Cheyt  Singh  by  pecuniary  fine,  179 ;  leaves  Calcutta 
for  Benares,  meets  Cheyt  Singh  at  Buxar,  contiauea 
journey  to  Benares,  declines  personal  conference  with 
Cheyt  Singh,  and  orders  him  to  be  arrested,  179, 178; 
moves  to  Chunarghur,  173 ;  distressed  for  money  and 
provisions,  ib. ;  returns  to  Benares  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  administration  of  country,  ib.  1  disappointed 
of  suppiv  of  treasure,  ib. ;  seeks  a  loan  from  the 
ofieers,  bat  &ils,  ib. ;  hislanvusge  to  Muor  Popham 
previously  to  surrender  ot  Bidseghur,  ib.  1  his  in- 
trepidity, 174  ;  receives  visit  from  vixier,  and  con- 
dudes  tres^  with  him,  ib. ;  receives  present  from 
visier,  and  applies  it  to  public  service,  175;  applies  to 
Court  of  Directors  to  bestow  on  him  the  visier*s 

{iresent,  which  is  refused,  ib. ;  reasons  assigned  by, 
n  justification  of  part  of  the  treaty  with  Oude.  ib. ; 
exposition  of  his  duplidty  in  regard  to  Fysoola  Khan, 
175,  176;  consenu  to  deprivation  of  begums  (of 
Oude)  of  their  jsghires,  and  confiscation  of  their 
movable  property,  176,  177;  prepares  vindication 
oi  his  conduct  in  relation  to  Benares  and  Oude,  177 ; 
Sir  E.  Impey  takes  affidavits,  ib. ;  his  disobe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
restoring  Middleton  at  Oude.  ib. ;  directa  the  march 
of  s  large  force  to  the  support  of  Middleton,  ib. ; 
reproves  Middleton  for  his  moderation,  178 ;  his  at- 
tempU  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  the  begums 
examined,  ib.;  appoints  Bristow  to  be  resident  at 
Oude  in  place  of  Middleton,  ib. ;  his  previously  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  Bristow,  ib.;  proposes  to  recall 
Bristow,  out  fsils,  179;  proposes  abolition  of  resi- 
dency at  Oude,  and  restoration  of  power  to  native 
authorities,  and  succeeds,  ib. ;  tenders  his  services  to 
proceed  to  Lucknow,  and  again  succeeds,  ib. ;  departs 
00  his  journey,  ib. ;  arrives  at  Lucknow,  and  restores 
portion  of  jsghires  to  the  begums,  ib. ;  change  in  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  begums,  ib. ;  qtuts  Lucknow, 
arrives  at  Calcutta,  and  embarks  for  England,  ib. ; 
resolution  condemnatory  of  his  conduct  voted  by 
House  of  Commons,  ib. ;  Court  of  Directors  resolved 
to  recall  him,  ib. ;  majority  in  ^eral  court  against 
his  recall,  ib. ;  hb  administration  violently  attacked 
in  parliament,  189;  proceedings  against  him  in  par- 
liament, ib. ;  Burke's  motion  for  papers,  ib. ;  heard 
at  bar  of  House  of  Commons  in  his  defence,  ib. ; 
motion  made  by  Fox  in  reference  to  his  treatment  of 
Cheyt  Singh,  183 ;  Pitt  supporU  motion,  ib. ;  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prosecute  his  impeachment,  ib. ; 
ho  is  formally  impeached  by  Burke,  committed  to 


custody,  and  discharged  on  bail,  ib. ;  trial  commences, 
ib. ;  violent  language  of  liurke  towards  hioi  in  regard 
to  Nuncomar,  184 ;  he  reads  hb  defence,  ib. ;  is  ac- 
quitted on  all  the  charires  opened  by  the  Commons 
against  him,  ib. ;  remarks  on  the  charges,  on  conduct 
of  the  prosecution,  and  length  of  hb  trial,  ib. ;  sur- 
vives the  termination  of  his  trial  more  than  twenty 
years,  ib. ;  his  reception  in  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  ib. ;  hb  character,  ib. ; 
reference  to  hb  measures  of  internal  adminbtration, 
187,  his  exertions  to  introduce  improvement  in  ad- 
minbtration of  Justice  and  collection  of  revenues  m 
Bengal,  918;  hu  endeavours  to  correct  evils  in  the 
judicial  system,  991;  hb  patronage  of  De  Boigne, 
985 ;  his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  committee,  and  result  of  hb  evidence,  383. 

Hattrass,  siege  of.  497. 

Haughton.  Ueutenant,  mutiny  of  hb  men,  550;  hb 
flight,  560. 

Havelock,  Captain,  hb  account  of  the  diffleuUies  at« 
tending  the  Affifhanistan  campaign,  638,  539;  his 
bravery  at  Jelalabad,  57s. 

Hawkea,  Mi^or,  at  Bhurtpore  (first  siege  of),  succeeds 
in  driving  enemy  from  their  advanced  guns,  and 
spiking  them,  390. 

Hawtrey,  Lieutenant,  his  bravery,  5fi4. 

Hav,  Mr.,  at  request  of  Mr.  Amyatt,  associated  with 
the  latter  in  a  mission  to  Meer  Cosaim,  93 ;  is  de- 
tuned as  a  hostage,  ib. ;  murdered  by  order  of  Meer 
Cossim,  94. 

Hay,  Colonel  Leith,  additional  clause  to  India  Bill. 


rendering  it  compulsorv  to  retain  at  each  presidency 

two  ministers  of  the  churd     ' 

and  carried,  510. 


hurch  of  Scotland,  moved  by. 


Hayes,  Commander,  flotilla  under,  attached  to  army 
assembled  in  Chittagong,  during  Burmese  war,  471 ; 
his  seal  in  attack  upon  Arracan,  479. 

Haalewood,  wounded  at  the  storming  of  Ghusnee,  543. 

Hearsev,  Captdn,  corps  of  irregulars  raised  and  formed 
by,  during  Nepaul  war,  403;  secures  Tiolev  Pass, 
and  lays  siege  to  fortress  of  Kutoolgurh,  ib. ;  his 
posts  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  disastrous  bsue, 
ib. 

>,  M^or,  despatched  to  confer  with  Moofteo 


Mahomed  Ewcry,  during  dbturbances  at  Bareilly, 
415. 

Henrv,  prince  of  Portugal,  his  seal  for  discovery,  7 ;  ex- 
pemtions  fitted  out  under  hb  auspices  for  exploring 
eoastof  Africs,  ib. 

Henry,  Colonel,  killed  by  freebooters  nearOhusnee,  544. 

Hera,  Findarrie,  account  of,  429. 

Herat,  disputes  respecting  the  possession  of,  639;  at 
war  with  Persia,  ib. ;  treaty  between  Russb  and  Per- 
sia for  transferring  the  territory  to  the  sirdars,  533. 

Hemaut  Singh,  commanding  the  remains  of  HoIksr*s 
infantry,  is  supported  by  Bappoogee  Sdndia's  cavalry, 
393  ;  b  attacked  by  Captain  Royle,  and  totolly  rouud, 
394. 

Herri  Sing,  attacked,  defeated,  killed,  and  plundered  by 
Hyder  Ali,  108. 

Herries,  Mr.,  his  examination  of  the  dispute  respecting 
the  finandsl  emharrassnaenta  of  Code,  and  hb  vindi- 
cation of  the  Court  of  Directors,  610. 

Hewitt,  Major,  repulses  attack  made  upon  him,  in 
Cochin,  800. 

Heytesbiuy,  Lord,  appointed  govemor-^neral  of  India, 
518;  appointment  revoked,  519;  his  character  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Tucker,  ib.;  continued  discussions 
respecting,  590 ;  Mr.  Praed's  motion  respecting  the 
revocation  of  hb  appointment,  ib. ;  lengthened  de- 
bates on.  591. 

Himmut  Bahaudur,  hb  power  and  inflaenee  in  Bundle- 
cund,  300 ;  Mr.  Mercer  despatched  to  arrange  terms 
with  him,  when  he  demands  liberation  of  rdative 
confined  at  Lucknow,  and  a  jaghire  and  assignment 
of  revenue,  ib. ;  terms  granted,  ib. 

Hindoos,  in  Captain  Bum's  force  at  Shamlce,  their 
suffering  from  want  of  food,  3lO;  remarks  on  peeu- 
Uarity  of  their  character  in  reference  to  miliury  disci- 
pline, 348 ;  military  regulstions  rdating  to  marks  of 
caste  and  beard  obnoxious  to,  350,  351 ;  subjected  br 
their  prejudices  to  great  privations  on  shipboard, 
478. 

Hislop,  Sir  Tliomas,  intrusted  with  command  of  mili- 
tary force  and  controlling  authoritv  over  political 
affairs  in  Ueccsn,  430 ;  hb  advance  delayed  by  illneaa 
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•far  pcaee,  wkadb  ■■  gnalcd,  ib.  , 
iort  «4r  Taladr,  443;  pfcmntioM  MMdc  bf.  far  MOTB. 
iac  Taladr,  O*.;  ptett  tafcca  by  kw,  and  kniiiir 
tnttmft^  tQ  be  bnifrd,  444;  Ammiitlfmntm  cx- 
MOMd  wiik  Rfnd  10  his  f  iart  at  Taladr,  ib. ; 
k  defaodcd  b^the  V»^  of  HMtMga,  ib. ;  alb 

BMwrC,  Lord,  covenor  m  Iboini^  propoocOf  •■  acBlh 
oC  Mihiwirt  All,  tbc  will  bybts  ■■mwoi  of  cer- 
CBiB  tcrxicanea,  S14;  Us  dirpate  with  the  gorcn- 
■Motef  BcBfal  OD  Che  eabieet,  ns. 

Bobbome,  Sir  J.,  dcfaads  the  refoeatioa  of  LArd  Heytcs- 

Ml. 

Bofg,  Mr^  hb  ■iftiiunuli  ob  Oe  uifetion  of  Lord 
HcytcsbarT**  eppoialmeat  n  govcmor-gcMfal,  6tl. 

BoHuv  (Jnmmt  R*o)  jp|ireecbce  Pocoe,  nd  defeeis 
Oe  eoMbiccd  farces  of  Sdndia  sad  Che  pciabva,  S78 : 
teCreata  befare  General  WeOedey,  and  ictirea  to 
Cbandoor,  SW;  ioTited  to  ocgntiate,  31«:  addfcaMs 
friendly  letters  to  Geacral  Lake,  and  deqiatebcs 
vafceda  to  Britiab  eaasp,  ib. ;  BCfotiatioas  wjtb,  ib. ; 
bis  lenaftag  letter  to  General  Wdlealef,  ib. ;  di«- 
tnrbcd  hj  iletacbBCBt  from  Lord  Lake's  araj.  be 
retires  prreipitatelf,  ib. ;  deprired  by  fafl  of  Took 
Banpoora  of  his  only  faocinc  in  BiadoaT—  north  of 
the  Chaabol,  311 ;  his  rapid  flight  renders  it  ines. 
pedicot  to  follow  him,  ib.;  watched  by  parties  of 
cavalry  under  Colooel  Gardiner  and  Licntenant 
I^ocan.  ib.;  after  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Hanay. 
qvtts  bis  post  in  Mslwa,  and  iteioaiti  the  Camnbal 
with  the  whole  of  bis  amy,  31S;  attacks  and  destroys 
lifotenapt  Locan's  candry,  lb. ;  aends  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Monson,  denumdiog  the  svrender  of  the 
nns  and  small  arms  of  the  British  fafce,ib.;  attacks 
Colonel  Monson,  bnt  is  beaten  off,  ib. ;  attempU 
nnde  to  eormpt  the  Brilisb  troops,  313;  eontinnes 
to  fallow  and  harass  Colonel  Monson,  ib. ;  takes  pos- 
•ession  of  Hnttra,  314;  withdraws  on  approach  of 
British  army,  313;  appears  befare  Delhi, lb. ;  makes 
■a  assaait,  is  repidsed,  and  retirm,  3l6;  eromta  the 
Jnauia  at  Ptonipnt,  and  threatena  to  dsaolate  the 
British  territorim  in  Oie  Doab  with  fire  and  sword, 
ib. ;  his  earaJfy  attack  Colonel  Bom  on  bis  way  from 
Delhi  to  Sahamnpore,  ib. ;  his  defeat  by  General 
Frsier  near  Djecg,  ib.;  his  camp  snrpriscd  by  General 
Lake,  917;  ffios  acroes  the  Jomna,  lb.;  operations 
against  him  in  the  sooth,  310 ;  his  capita],  Indore, 
occnpicd  by  Colonel  Mormr,  ib, ;  the  whole  of  his 
possessions  west  of  the  Chnmlwl  eonqnered,  ib. ; 
joins  Shinee  Rao  at  Weir,  proeeads  towards  camp 
of  Scindia,  337 ;  letters  of,  fall  into  hands  of  Eoglbh, 
eonfirming  sospieioos  prcrioosly  entertained  of  his 
intrigncs  with  Hcindia,  ib. ;  arrives  with  all  his  rO' 
mainiog  force  at  camp  of  Seindta,  and  is  inmediately 
visited  by  Sdndia  and  his  principal  officers,  388 ; 
seises  Ambsjee  Inglia,  from  whom  he  estoru  pnnnise 
of  fift^  lacs  of  mpoes,  ib. ;  retreats  precipitately  with 
Sdndia,  330;  scues  Bsptiste,  and  deprives  him  of 
sight,  341 ;  is  pursued  into  the  Pni^ab  by  Lord 
Lake,  840;  disjointed  in  hie  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  tne  Seikhs,  ib.;  concludes  treaty 
with  the  English,  847 ;  districU  of  Tonk  Rampoora 
given  back  to,  by8ir  George  Barlow,  ib.;  permiu 
Ameer  Kban  to  levy  contributions,  371 ;  becomes 
insane,  ib. ;  encouragement  afforded  by,  to  Pindarries, 
422;  captivated  by  Toolaee  Bhye,  who  obtains  ss- 
cendancy  in  the  state,  and  succeeds  to  the  regency, 
438 :  hii  death,  ib. 

Bolkar  (Malbar  Rao,  son  of  the  former),  adopted  by 
Toolsce  Bhye,  438 1  intrigues  in  the  camp  of,  ib.; 
disorganisation  of  his  army,  ib. ;  negotiations  with 
vakeels  from  his  camp,  4.S9 ;  bis  person  secured  by 
party  hostile  to  Toolsce  Bhye,  who  is  sdzcd  and  put 
to  death,  ib. ;  his  army  attacked  and  defeated  by  Sir 
lliomas  Hialop,  440;  peace  concluded  with,  ib. ; 
provisions  and  stipnlationa  of  treaty,  441. 

HoUond,  Mr.,  employed  by  government  of  Madras  on 
mission  at  court  of  nisam,  IA5  ;  his  instructions  and 
results,  ib. ;  recalled  and  suspended  from  the  service 
by  the  Msdras  govcrameat,  but  retained  at  court  of 


i     ib.; 

Mcd0m,lfl. 
Bslwell,  Mr.,  assaases  thecammaa 
■biaiiBiirsi  by  Mr.  Dr^Ee,  at 
•o-D«wlah,  4J;  b  amaeij  by 
to  hisaseif  aad  the  re 
44;  be  aad  they 


taiaittg  throae  of 

to  Meer  JaBer  the 

Meer  Cotaim,  ib. ; 

Coasim  the  bat  set  of  bis  oCeial  fafa.  87 : 

tioB  of  Mccv  Coasim,  reeeKcs  SJ«,«M  1 

his  sigaatare  attached  to  aa  effiawtv  letn 

of  Directors,  who  order  Ida  diaaiasaal  froM  the  I 

which  he  haa  irsigard  befare  the  aider  arc 


li; 


Bome,  Mi|or,  aevcrcfy  v 

Barmeiewar,  473. 
Booghly,  chief  faetnry  of  the  Twipaay  ia  B< 

Moaichaad  (oOccr  of  Soovai.«o.Uowiah) 

47;  attacked  by  the  BagBsh.  the| 

eacape,  ib. :  charge  of  alleged  eon 

deny  of,  ia  which  Wanca  Bartiafs  ia  1 

participatiag,  ilf ;  fs^dm  diaMased,  ib. 
BooUesdfoog  saireudeted  to  the  Ka«fish(Lari  Cara- 

waDia'a  war  with  TIppoo).  ig»:  cradty  czascmad  hy 

Tippoo  toamds  state  ptiaaaers  ia,  ib. 
Boomayoaa.  aoa  of  Baber,  esnaarfiaary  aet  af  Ma 

father,  perfarssad  ia  the  hope  atf  ralieeiag  hamf 


ahaar,ib.: 


tr 


iiU 


Uasas^S;  yiaida his thrsaa  ta 
ib.;  dfasfr«OBafall.aBd  ia  ■ 


his  aoa  Akbar.  t, 
Booemia  Ali.  aorth 

by  Nisam,  aad  BritMh  _ 

establishing  Ua  aaihority.  Ill 
Bomby,  Mr.  (govaraoref  Boaabay), 

eogniae  coaveatioa  caaclwdrd  inA 

eede  tenitery,  147. 
Boshciagabad  coveted  by  rafah  of  Benr,  SSS. 
Boskin,  an  English  aargeaat,  givas  dwcfc  ' 

oola-Khan  (oSeer  of  Byder  Ali)  with  i 

force,  aad  dcfanda  and  fort  noar  Gkveripanm  wuk 

great  spiri^  116;  his  report  lo  hb  oAcer,  ib. ;  hiafrii 

tfr.,  added  to  eoi 
with  Tippoo  Saltaa,  17t ;  hie  diapate  wiih 
Wilks  and  Sir  Thoomi  Dallaa  on  a  cbarga jaBfaiiid 

InfrlUbal,  severe  eonfficts  at  the  passes  of,  5M. 
Bughea,  Sir  Edward,  appealed  to  by  Lord  Pigat  frr 
•  -    safeeoadactfer  hialonbhipM 


protectioa,  demands  safe  eoadact  for  1 
the  Britiah  shipa,  refuses  to  make  terasa,  aad  throes 
eottseqaences  00  those  who  rtaisted,  132 ;  cmplif> 
meat  of  hie  squadron  ia  aid  of  Bngliah  araiy  sgaisir 
Byder  Ali,  104 ;  eacoaaters  Freach  fleet  wader  If. 
Suffreia,  and  eaptarea  six  vessels,  ifW ;  sails  to  ic- 
lieve  Trincomalae,  aad  eomes  up  with  Fkrcach  flnt. 


wlwn  a  sanguinary  battle  eaa 
wiihoat  any  dedsive  rmnlts,  i 


i  any 
malee,  ib. ;  fruvtrates  design  of  Fieach  (  . 
patam,  when  two  indecisive  b«ttles  take  place,  ib. ;  re- 
tires to  Madras  ib. 
Bumberstoae,  Colonel,  landa  at  Cslicat  with  BnbA 
force,  joins  that  previonslv  utdcr  eommaad  of  M^ 
Abington.  takes  coosmaad  of  whole,  ratreata  bcfart 
Tippoo,  and  retoma  ta  coaat,  after  having  aasteiafd 
great  losses,  107« 

Bume,  Mr.,  his  opinioa  that  goveraacwnt  ohonid  sag- 
....       ...      _ .     ^ 


gest  some  mode  of  eoodactiag  iaqairy  iata  1 
East-India  Company,  308;  gives  qatltfled  1 
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ministerial  bill  for  goremment  of  India,  509;  pro- 
poaw  that  tenure  of  Company  ahoold  be  determinable 
at  expiration  of  ten  ycara,  lb. ;  aapports  amendment 
withdrawing  diaeretionary  powers  aa  to  appointment 
of  council  at  aubordinate  preaidenciea,  ib. ;  aupporta 
aaaendmentezeludinggoTemor-generalfromgovernor- 
abip  of  any  partiealar  presidency,  ib. ;  morea  omission 
of  clause  restrictiog  residence  in  India,  ib. ;  opposes 
eatablishment  of  new  bishopries,  609.  510;  moves 
amendment  for  redncing  salary  of  gOTcmor-general, 
610  {  opposes  motion  relating  to  compulsory  main- 
tenance of  Scotch  miuiaten  at  the  presidendea,  ib.  i 
aupporta  motion  for  abolishing  salt 


i  monopoly,  ib. ; 
I  to  Company's 


renews  motion  fw  putting  an  end 

government  in  ten  years,  ib. ;  seconds  motion  of  Mr. 

Fergusson  for  hearing  Company  by  counsel,  ib. 

Humiee  Khan,  revolt  of,  agaaust  Shoojah  Shah,  553. 

Huns,  progreas  of  their  arm*,  4. 

Hunter,  Captain,  forcea  and  cntera  the  gate  of  Tippoo 
Sulun's  garden,  talces  post  and  waito  for  orders, 
quits  garden,  and  rushes  with  his  mcA  into  the 
river  under  a  heavy  fire,  S07 ;  makes  his  way  to  the 
reserve  under  Lord  Comwallia,  ib. 

HuskisMn,  Mr.,  makea  statement  of  trade  with  India 
subsequently  to  abolition  of  Company's  exclusive 
privileges,  498 ;  opposes  Directors  oi  the  East- India 
Company  sitting  on  parliamentary  committeea,  600 ; 
objecta  to  so  many  county  members  beiog  placed  on 
parliamentary  committeea,  ib.;  contenda  that  the 
Company  have  violated  the  law.  ib. 

Hussein  Ali  (officer  of  Hyder  Ali),  attacked,  defeated, 
and  made  prisoner  by  Colonel  Hartley,  194. 

Hussein  Besa  Khan  (minister  of  Oude),  his  meeting 
with  Sir  J.  Shore,  and  rcsulu,  S90;  his  retention  of 
office  supposed  to  be  a  bar  to  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  cbe  state,  264. 

Huxareh  tribe,  hostility  of  the,  540 ;  attack  on  the, 
ib. ;  the  chiefs  declare  in  favour  of  the  British  party, 
586. 

Byder  AH  condudea  treaty  with  L«lly,  76 ;  his  sitoation 
requires  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Pondicberry, 
ib. ;  his  origin  and  advance  to  manhood,  107;  his  time 
divided  between  the  sports  of  the  field  and  volup- 
tuous enjoyments,  ib. ;  joins  hu  brother's  corps  as  a 
volunteer,  distinguishes  himself,  advances  to  the 
command  of  freebootera,  io. ;  his  predatory  troops 
and  resources  increase,  ib. ;  nomioated  Iwivdar  of 


Dindigul,  ib. ;  proceeds  at  head  of  force  to  suppress 
confederacy  of  polygars,  and  succeeds,  ib. ;  hb  scheme 
for  enhancing  the  number  of  the  apparently  wounded, 


and  apportionment  of  the  money  furnished  to  him, 
ib. ;  hia  force  augmented  and  assignmenta  of  revenue 
made  for  support  of  the  increase,  108;  special  com- 
missioners deputed  to  inspect  musters,  and  their 
vigilance  fruatrated  by  him,  ib. ;  suppresses  mutiny 
in  Mysorean  army,  attacks  and  defeau  Herri  Sinf  h, 
preaeots  guna  and  horses  to  his  soverei^,  and  obtains 
district  of  Bangalore  aa  a  personal  jaghire,  ib. ;  nomi- 
nated to  chief  command  of  field  army,  reducea  the 
Mahrattas,  and  is  received  with  distinction,  ib. ;  in- 
trigues against  his  benefactor,  Nnnjeny,  troops  pro- 
ceed to  his  quarters  and  demand  payment  of  arrears, 
engages  to  discharge  anreara  of  troops,  and  obtains 
further  assignments  of  revenue,  108,  109 ;  conspiracy 
to  reduce  hia  power,  109 ;  la  attacked  and  defeated, 
implores  his  patron  to  reaume  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  aute  and  receive  hia  old  servant,  ib. ;  his  trea- 
cherous career,  ib. ;  defeats  the  army  of  Koonde 
Bow,  takea  him  priaoner,  and  eonfinea  him  in  an 
iron  cage,  110;  created  nabob  of  Sera  by  Baaalat 
Jung,  reduces  Sera,  lb. ;  his  cruelty,  ib. ;  penetratea 
to  capital  of  Bednore,  and  obtaina  vast  treasure,  ib. ; 
conspiracy  againat  him  detected,  ib. ;  attempts  eon- 
quest  of  Malabar,  ib. ;  renders  homage  to  new  r^ah 
of  Mytore,  111 ;  givea  ordera  to  lay  waate  the  country, 
break  down  the  reaervoirs,  poison  the  wells,  bom 
the  forage,  bury  the  grain,  and  drive  off  the  cattle,  in 
order  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattason  Mysore, 
112;  attacks  Colonel  Smith,  and  ia  defeated,  l  IS,  1  IS ; 
gaina  possession  of  Tripatore and  Vaniambaddy,  IIS, 
114;  Malabar  chiefs  revolt  ag«nst  him,  114;  sum- 
mons principal  landholders  of  Bednore  to  meet  him, 
ib. ;  bis  exactions,  ib. ;  takea  different  mode  of  levying 
contributions  in  Malabar,  ib. ;  enters  Bangalore,  1 15 ; 
is  defeated  by  Colonel  Wood,  with  great  loss,  1 1 5, 1 1 6 ; 
lays  siege  to  Oossoor,  and  gains  posaesuon  of  pettab. 


which  be  plunders  and  retires,  II6 ;  eneoonters  an 
English  party  under  Captain  Nixon,  when  his  cavalry 
destroys  the  whole  party,  except  Lieutenant  Goreham, 
1 17 ;  instances  of  his  treachery  and  want  of  faith,  ib. ) 
appears  suddenly  before  Madras  with  six  thousand 
horie,  118;  sends  letter  to  governor  expressing  desire 
for  peace,  terms  of  a  treaty  agreed  upon,  ib. ;  nlun- 
ders  Porto  Novo  and  Coi^everam,  157  I  despatchea  a 
force  under  his  son  Tippoo  to  frustrate  junction  of 
Sir  H.  Munro  and  Colonel  Baillie,  and  breaks  up  his 
camp  before  Areot,  ib. ;  attacks  Colonel  Bailtie  with 
his  whole  force,  who  orders  hia  troops  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  158 ;  cruelty  of  his  troops,  ib. ;  causes 
his  prisoners  to  be  paraded  before  him,  and  heada  of 
the  slain  to  be  deposi  e<l  at  his  feet,  lb. ;  suiTerings  of 
his  British  prisoners,  168.  159;  resumes  siege  of 
Arcot,  and  captures  it,  161 ;  attacked  and  totally 
defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  104 ;  bis  cause  unpro*- 
perous  on  coast  of  Malabar,  ib. ;  joined  by  French 
force,  withdraws  towards  Pondicberry.  and  is  defeated 
bv  Sir  E.  Coote,  ib. ;  his  death  at  an  advanced  age, 
167  ;  measures  taken  thereupon  to  secure  the  throne 
to  Tippoo,  ib.;  and  treaiies  cooclnded  with,  189, 
900. 

Hyder  Ali,  commander  of  the  jesailcbeea,  killed,  584. 

Hyder  Khan,  governor  of  Ghusnee,  his  defeat  and  cap^ 
ture,  543. 

Hyderabad,  diasolution  of  the  French  force  at,  335 ; 
symptoms  of  disaffection  manileated  by  troops  at, 
suppressed,  349,  3%0 ;  outrageous  rumours  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  English  propagated  and  believed, 
S&S;  mutiny  breaks  out  at,  but  subsides,  363; 
treatise  made  at,  588 ;  battle  of,  with  the  Bdooeheea^ 
694. 

I. 

He  du  Passe,  brilliant  acquisition  of,  by  parties  from 
British  cruisers,  aHj ;  intrusted  to  charge  of  Captain 
Willoughby,  who  uses  the  fort  as  means  of  conquering 
the  Mauritius,  ib. ;  forlorn  atata  of  garrison  there, 
they  are  compelled  to  surrender,  368. 

Imlack,  Captain,  hia  engagement  with  the  mun  force 
of  the  French  io  the  Isle  m  Bourbon,  864. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  his  leniency  towarda  contempt  of 
court,  when  proceeding  from  governor  .general  and 
council,  141 ;  made  judge  of  tne  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut,  ib.;  auggesta  the  necessity  of  fortifying 
Hastings's  statement  of  facts  by  aiBdavits,  177 ;  con- 
sents to  receive  affldaviu  in  Oude,  where  he  had  no 
juriadiction,  ib. ;  aecnaed  by  Burke  of  being  Haa- 
tinga'a  inatrument  in  the  murder  of  Nuncomar, 
184. 

India,  Britiah,  earlv  history  of,  involfed  in  obscurity, 
1 ;  manners  and  institutiona  of,  establbhed  long  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  ib. ;  origin  of  the  inhabitants, 
8 ;  portion  of,  conquered  by  Persians,  under  Dariua 
Hyataapea,  ib. ;  invaded  by  Alexander,  ib. ;  Greek 
dominion  there  did  not  expire  with  hia  life,  3 ;  ita 
early  and  extenaive  oommeree,  ib. ;  Mahometan  inva^ 
sion  of,  ib. ;  brief  sketch  of  the  more  striking  parts  of 
ita  history  from  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  3->l6 ;  firat 
appearance  of  the  Engliah  in,  16;  Britbh  fleet 
despatched  to  (1744),  threatena  Pondidierry,  17; 
Dupleix  claims  supreme  auihority  over  French  pos- 
sessions in,  ib. ;  excitement  created  at  home  by 
affaire  of,  195,  179,  180;  gross  ignorance  respect- 
ing, prevalent  in  Europe  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  146;  poaition  of  Britiah  government  in, 
on  retirement  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  930 ;  observa- 
tiona  on  the  feelinga  of  native  troope  towarda  the 
Britiah  government,  348;  prevalence  of  aystcm 
onder  which  the  sovereign  ia  held  in  subjection  by 
a  minister,  86 1 1  effects  of  opening  the  trade  with, 
by  act  of  1813,  883 ;  personal  tax  always  regarded  by 
the  people  with  dblike,  413;  not  desirable  to  disre- 
gard claims  of  rank  in,  451 ;  annuity  of  4^630,000 
to  be  charged  upon  iU  territorial  revenues  assigned 
for  payment  of  the  Company's  dividcada,  504  ;  forma- 
tion of  a  uniform  code  of  laws  for,  conumplated, 
5-'7 ;  the  besUgovemed  of  the  dependent  poesesaiooa 
of  Great  Brium,  519 ;  uaurioiu  money-lenders  in, 
513,  514 ;  liberty  of  the  press  establbhed  in,  599  ;  her 
wcsteni  frontiers  often  a  subject  of  great  anxiety,  5SWj 
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of  the  Britiah  army,  671 ; 


beariac  of  Um  aanilulatioo 
1;  mibtarf  prepantiooa  in, 
for  repuruig  the  eaUunity,  671  >  673;  the  governor- 
geoCTsl's  correspoadcnee  on  Affghaabtan  «ad  the 
Aoglo-IndUa  mrmies,  677  et  aeq. ;  aod  hia  appre- 
hentiona  for  the  aafety  of  the  Britiah  forcea,  681,  689 ; 
right  of  the  govefninent  to  inierfero  with  turhulent 
oeighbottring  atatea,  603,  603. 

Indua.  prorinoea  bordering  oo,  governed  for  two  cen- 
tnriea  by  mooarcha  of  Syrian  and  Bactrian  dynaatiea, 
3 ;  pronncea  of  weat  aide  trf,  annexed  to  the  domi- 
niona  of  Nadir  Shah,  l6;  crooMna  of  the,  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  fbieea,  637;  treaty  tor  opening  the, 
688. 

Indua,  Anny  of  the,  537,  638;  eaptnrea  Ghnsnee  and 
Kabool,  64S— 644 ;  breaking  up  of  the,  646 ;  bonoura 
conferred  on  the  eommandera,  646 ;  ita  defeata  and 
mtaerable  poaition  in  Affrhaniatan,  660  et  aeo.;  hor- 
rora  of  ita  much  from,  666  et  aeq. ;  ita  utter  deatmc- 
tiott,  670 ;  undertakea  a  aecond  campaign,  671 ;  and 
retnma  to  India,  after  having  inflicted  aignal  Ten- 
geanee  on  the  treacheroua  Affgbana,  686. 

Innea,  Colonel,  procceda  into  Cachar,  467; 
eomp^  him  to  auapend  active  operationa,  ib. 

laborer  Singh,  lebellion  of,  697- 

lale  of  France,  reporta  that  emiaaariea  had  been  aent 
thither  firom  Travaneore  to  aolicit  aid  in  artiUeiy, 
368. 

latalif,  captoTC  and  deatmetioii  of,  686,  586. 


Jaedb,  Captafai,  defeats  Shcre  Mahomed,  506. 

,  Colonel,  commander  of  a  brigade  at  Gwalior,  60S. 

James  I.  (king  of  Great  Britain)  depntea  Sir  Thomaa 
Roe  ambaaaador  to  the  Mogul  court,  6. 

Jamea,  Commodore,  attacka  and  eapturca  Sevemdioog 
and  the  ialmd  of  Baneoot,  pirate  stations  on  coast  of 
Concan,  41. 

Janaaena,  General,  refuaes  to  surrender  taland  of  Java 
to  Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  874;  defeated  at  Fort  Cor- 
neiius,  and  with  dtfflculty  reochea  Buitensorg,  375 ; 
again  reluaea  to  aurrender,  376 ;  retiree  to  Serondel, 
ib. ;  hia  defeat  and  flight,  ib. ;  hia  aubmiaaion,  ib. 

Java,  expedition  agaioat,  873 ;  route  of  the  expedition, 
37s,  374 ;  ita  landing,  374 ;  capture  of  Bataria.  ib. ; 
progreaa  of  the  Sncliah,  374 — 377 ;  conooeat  of,  com- 
pleted by  defeat  and  depoaal  of  aultan  or  Djocjocarta, 
and  aubmission  of  other  confederated  princea,  379  i 
expedition  deapatdied  from,  againat  ialanda  of  Balli 
and  Celebea,  under  General  Nigfatingall,  410;  ought 
to  have  been  retained  at  the  general  peace,  ib. 

Jeetgurb,  General  Wood  attacks  redoubt  at,  and  re- 
tires, 309. 

Jehanara  (aiater  of  Aumngsebe),  adjusts  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  court  of  Persia,  14. 

Jebangir  succeeds  to  the  Mogul  throne,  6 ;  extraordi- 
naiy  history  of  his  empreaa,  6,  7;  viaited  by  Sir 
Thomaa  Boe,  an  Engliah  ambaaaador,  7 ;  death  of, 
ib. ;  ia  aueoeeded  by  hia  aon  Shah  Jehan,  ib. 

Jelalabad,  Sir  R.  Sale's  arrival  at,  656 ;  retained  by  Sir 
R.  Sale  in  deflance  of  orders,  671 ;  its  hero<c  de- 
fence, 674 ;  destructive  earthquake  at,  ib. ;  beaieged 
by  Akbar-Khan,  who  b  airaally  defeated,  576;  re- 
lieved  by  General  Pollock,  ib. ;  Lord  £llenborough*a 
correapondence  respecting,  677, 6/8. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard),  secretary  to  the 
resident  with  Sdndia,  387;  performs  duties  of  re- 
sident on  death  of  Mr.  Webbe,  3S8 ;  demands  ex- 
planation of  Scindia's  advance  into  territories  of 
nyah  of  Berar,  ib. ;  continues  to  remonstrate  againat 
acta  of  Seindia,  and  threatens  departure,  ib. ;  strikes 
his  tents  and  prepares  for  departure,  but  induced,  on 
application  from  Seindia.  to  postpone  his  march,  ib. : 
after  further  communication  with  Seindia  he  depsrta 
without  psasporta,  330 ;  hia  diflicuitiea  and  conten- 
tions, ib. ;  bsggsge  of  the  residency  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  Scindia'a  Pindarriea,  ib. ;  receivea  a 
▼bit  from  Seindia,  331 ;  hia  reply  to  propoaal  from 
minbtcr  of  Seindia  to  give  hia  army  aafe  condact  to 
Bhnrtpore,  336 ;  hia  further  intercourse  with  Seindia 
and  hb  minbtera,  337;  hia  communicationa  with 
Seindia  on  the  approach  of  Colonel  Martindell,  ib. ; 
remonatratea  againat  Scindia'a  vbiting  Holkar,  338 ; 
hb  repeated  appitcationa  for  permiaaion  to  withdraw, 
340;  deparU  from  Scindia'a  camp,  344;  being  re- 


sident tt  NagpoTO  peredfos  tendency  of  eienti 
there,  434 ;  remonstrates  against  Appa  Sahib  cob- 
municatiBg  with  the  Peishwa,  ib. ;  urgca  naick  d 
Britbh  troopa  towards  Nagpore,  434,  436;  refsMS 
participation  in  the  ceremony  <^  Appa  Sahib'i  ia> 
veatitnie.  436 ;  aenda  for  troopa  from  cantoomeats, 
ib. ;  hb  interview  with  Appa  Sahib  interrupted  bf 
firing,  ib. ;  hb  animated  conduct  in  the  field,  sad  in 
effect  upon  the  troops,  436 ;  consenta  to  sa«pe»M 
of  arau  on  conditiona,  ib. ;  receivea  informatioB  «f 


«1  proceedinga  of  Appa  Sahib,  evincing  kostilitj 
to  Britiah  govmnaent,  449 ;  azreata  the  ra)ak  and  bu 
confidential  ministers,  ib. ;  fixes  the  relstioat  of 
British  government  by  treaty,  480. 

Jenkms,  Lieutenant,  kilted,  664. 

Jeswnnt  Rao  Bhow,  oflicer  of  Sdndis,  plseed  sader 
care  of  Captain  Caulfield,  continuca  to  maiaiab  ut' 
tercottise  with  Pindarrics,  443 ;  hb  fiight,  ib. 

Jeswunt  Rao  Lar,  oflieer  of  Seindia,  comnandnv  at 
Asaeergurh,  commiu  direct  act  of  hostility  by  finrg 
on  Companv's  troops,  461 ;  is  recalled  from  nm- 
mand,  snd  dbregards  orders  of  recall,  ib. ;  is  tUaAti 
by  General  Doveton,  snd  repairs  to  Gcneisl  Jkn- 
ton's  bead-quarters  to  endeavour  to  proeare  tcfm, 
464 ;  gsrrison  surrenders  nneondttionslty,  ib. ,  bu 
subsequent  admission  as  to  intentions  of  Sdsdia.  ih- 

Jeswunt  Sinah,  R^poot  chief,  defeated  byAnransx^ 
and  Morad,  makes  hb  peace  with  the  former  aod 
joins  him  against  Shoojah,  bat  at  a  critical  nosMSt 
retiree  with  all  hb  force,  10;  faUa  aoddeslyoa  tbe 
rear  of  hb  allica,  puta  the  women  to  the  award,  ui 
apveads  panic  through  the  imperial  army,  ib. ;  pioit* 
diera  Aurungiebe'a  camp,  ana  boaata  of  haria;  ^ 
frated  the  emperor,  II ;  opena  n  comapondcBce  «in 
Dara,  intimatea  hb  intention  of  deaertiBg  Aorsopebe, 
and  urgea  Dara  to  aupport  his  defection,  ib. 

Jeypoor,  engagementa  of  r^ah  oC  with  the  Biitiu 
government,  303. 

Jesailcheea,  defeat  of  the,  685,  585. 

Jhoo-joo-roo,  aurrender  of,  to  a  detadinent  of  incg*- 
lara  during  Nepaul  war,  388. 

Johnaon,  Mr.,  acting  Britbh  resident  inOnde,ktts 
addressed  by,  to  oflicer  of  the  guard  at  Lacknot . 
177. 

Johnston,  Captain,  assassinated  at  Ksbool,  5B6. 

Johnston,  Commodore,  expedition  deapsi^ed  frw 
En^and  under  him  and  General  MeOows  to  sttaec 


Dutch  setUemenU  at  the  Cape,  166;  mskeipriteo^ 
Dutdi  vesseb,  and  letums  to  Eng<*H  witi  thm 
frigates,  ib. 

Johnstone,  Captain,  attacka  and  drivea  from  tbdr 
worka  a  party  of  Burmeae  advancing  from  Aann  n* 
Cachar,  460. 

Johnatone,  Mr.,  aharea  in  the  wealth  beatowsd  oo  devo- 
tion of  the  nabob  Noojum-ad-Dowlsh,  and  b  oppM>* 
tion  to  hb  formeriy  expreaaed  opiniona,  reedw*  t*< 
laca  thirty  thouaand  mpeea,  100 ;  deairant  of  obuo- 
ing  explanation  from  committee  (oonabting  of  Ox^' 
Sumner,  Sykes,  Verebt,  and  General  Caraae)  oa  t^ 
powers,  101. 

Jones,  General,  receives  at  Oujein  coBunand  of  »"* 
brought  thither  from  Guierat  under  Colonel  Maif^ 
to  act  against  Holkar,  310;  joins  Geaersl  Ukctf 
Bhurtpore,  391 ;  instructed  to  proceed  to  Bampooi* 
en  route  to  Guterat,  S.HO.  ^^ 

Jonea,  CapUtn,  9Snd  native  infiantiy,  drivea  slaipb^ 
of  the  Burmese  firom  a  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bi|«a"' 

Jones,  Sb  Harford,  negotbtes  a  treaty  with  P****- 

Joudpore,  engagementa  of  treaty  of  rqsh  ^>  *^ 
British  government,  303;  caseof  rvshof,S3S;tie«7 
concluded  with  ngsh  of,  441.  ^^^ 

JngduUttk,  arrivsl  of  the  Britbh  fngitivea  at,  tT^i  •*'<^ 
force  of  the  Ghi]jiea  defeated  at,  683.  j 

Juggttt  Seit,  native  banker,  anxious  for  ths  •aPPf*^ 
the  Britiah  council  in  aid  of  hb  influence  «>»  >■' 
nabob  Nootium-ad-Dowlah,  100. 

Jyepoor,  treaty  with  ngah  of,  441.  .  /.i  i#. 

Jyetuck,  operationa  against  in  Nepanl  war,  and  tiu»*> 
395 ;  remarka  on,  306,  306. 


Kabool  (or  Caboul).  Captain  Burees's  mbsbs  lo.^ 
633 ;   march  of  the  Anglo-Indian  araay  «•  ^ ' 
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trlttmpluntly  entered  bj  Shoojah  Shah,  lb. }  critical 
state  of,  65& ;  forces  stationed  at  655,  556  {  Tiolent 
outbreak  and  massacre  at,  558 ;  commissariat  fort  at, 
lost  and  retaken,  557. 558 ;  British  defeats,  5fl«  et  seo. ; 
negotiations  undertaken  between  the  British  and  the 
Aflghans,  50S,  560 ;  eracnated  by  the  British,  566 ; 
horrors  of  the  marclk  from,  566  et  seq.  (  infatuation  of 
the  British  authorities  there,  573 ;  Oaieral  Pollock's 
recapture  of,  584. 

Kahun,  fmitleas  attempts  to  reliere,  547 ;  aurrender  of, 
651. 

Kalnnga,  Mt^r  Oillespie  marches  on  909  {  unsuecesaful 
attack  upon,  by  the  Britbh,  in  which  General  Gil- 
lespie &lls,  399,  894 ;  renewed  attack  on,  by  Colonel 
M  awbey,  who  fi^s,  :^4 ;  eracuated  by  the  garrison, 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Mawbey,  804; 
fort  of,  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  lb. 

Kamal,  plain  of.  Nadir  Shah  defeata  the  forces  of  the 
emperor  there,  and  forthwith  marchea  to  Delhi, 
16. 

Kamram,  theAffsfaao  prince,  mordera  Fatteh  Khan, 
531 :  his  expulsion,  59f . 

Kandahar,  Russian  and  Persian  intrigues  at.  589 ;  occu- 
pied bv  the  Anglo-lB<fian  army,  598 ;  Shoojah  Shah 
formally  enthroned  at,  ib.;  difficulties  of  the  march 
to ;  538,  699 ;  course  of  events  at,  571 ;  attacked  by 
the  Affghans,  who  are  defeated,  578;  retained  by 
General  Nott  in  deilanee  of  ordera,  576 ;  attacks  on 
repulsed,  ib.  j  faUnre  of  relief  to,  ib. ;  arrival  of 
General  England  for  relief  of,  581. 

Karak,  islsnd  of,  occupied  by  the  British,  589. 

Karical,  expedition  fitted  out  against,  76;  sunenderato 
English,  ib. 

Karta  Soora  (Java)  aurrenden  to  Sir  S.  Auchmuty, 
876. 

Kay,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  death  of,  146. 

Keane,  Sir  John,  commander  of  the  Bombay  force  sent 
to  AiTghanistaa,  695;  assumes  chief  command  in 
Alfghanistan.  697;  issues  a  general  order  after  the 
capture  of  Ohuanee,  649;  at  the  court  of  Shoojah, 
649 ;  his  difllcnltiea  at  the  Khyber  pass,  645 ;  created 
a  peer,  646. 

Keating,  Colonel,  commands  force  destined  to  act  in 
coBJunctlon  with  Rugonath  Row,  and  morea  in  direc- 
tion of  Poonah,  144;  action  takes  place,  and  termi* 
natea  in  favour  of  the  English,  but  with  dreadful 
loss,  ib. 

Keating,  Colonel  H.  8.,  despatched  firom  India  with 
force  to  island  of  Rodrigoea,  of  whidi  he  takes  pos- 
session, 964 ;  proceeds  to  Isle  of  Bourbon,  lands,  gains 
advantages  over  enemy,  and  returns  to  Rodrigues, 
964, 966 ;  truns  his  men  for  renewed  attack  on  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  966 ;  explains  his  views  as  to  mode  of  ope- 
rations, ib. ;  lands  at  Island  of  Bourbon,  967 ;  island 
surrendered  to,  ib. 

Kelat,  captured  by  the  British,  under  General  WUlshlre, 
544,  548 ;  fort  of,  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  647 ; 
re-ooeupied  by  General  Nott,  560. 

Kelictt,  Lieutenant  (R.N.)i  destroys  number  of  Bur- 
mese war-boats,  466, 469. 

Kelly,  Captain,  eommanda  column  at  aiege  of  Deeg, 
918. 

Colond,  dispoaaeaaea  Nepanleae  of  position  on 

the  Hurryhurpore  hills,  400 ;  aucceaafully  attacka  two 
stockadea  near  Dalla,  466. 

Kemendine,  successlbl  attack  on  Burmese  position  at, 
4<fS ;  various  attacks  upon  British  posts  at,  4O7. 

Kennedy,  Colonel,  left  to  fbllow  Colonel  Gillespie  with 
troops  and  guns  to  Vellore,  on  occasion  of  mutiny 
there,  340. 

Kenny,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  leada  the  main  attack  at 
Gawilghur  (Uahratta  war,  under  Marquia  Wellealey), 
206. 

Keijean  (nephew  of  Duplelz)  deapatehea  a  letter  to 
llejor  Lawrence  protesting  against  violation  of  French 
territory,  95  ;  receives  orders  f^om  Duplelz  to  follow 
the  English  under  Miyor  Lawrence,  when  he  Is 
attacked,  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  ib. 

Kerr,  Lieutenant  (of  the  98th),  killed  at  Rangoon,  469. 

Kerrowlah,  ngah  of,  treaty  concluded  with,  441. 

Kerrut  Singh,  rana  of  Oohud,  agreement  of  East- India 
Company  with ;  see  Gohud. 

Khdr-o-Deen,  brother-in-law  of  Mahomet  All,  hia  re- 
luctance to  oflend  Mahrattaa,  38 ;  hia  extraordinary 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  plan  laid  by  Nunjeng  for 
obtaining  poiicaiion  of  Trichinopoly,  84 ;  his  answer 


to  the  demand  of  Nnnierai  for  surrender  of  Trichino- 
poly.  ib. 

Khelat-i-Ghi^ie  relieved  by  Colond  Wymer,  681 ;  at- 
tacked by  the  Ghi^jies,  lb. 

Kbilgy,  house  of,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  3 ; 
terminates  with  a  prince  named  Blobarik,  ib. 

Khirudmand  Khan  selected  for  ofBce  of  manager  of  the 
affaire  of  Furntckabad,  but  refuses  to  accept  without 
promise  of  support  by  British  government,  872 ;  his 
unfavourable  representations  of  the  joung  nabob,  ib. ; 
his  comraunicaUons  with  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  ib. 

Khisi  obtains  the  government  of  Delhi,  and  exercises  It 
as  the  nominal  vassal  of  Tamerlane,  5. 

Khoord,  Kabool  Pass,  contests  at  the,  654. 

Khooehgul,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  196. 

Khoosrow  MuUik  (last  prince  of  the  Ghusni  dynasty) 
treacherously  seduced  mto  the  hands  of  Mohammed 
Ghoory,  8. 

Khvber  Paaa,  Colonel  Wade*a  diffleultiea  in  proceeding 
through,  643 ;  hostile  attacks  of  the  inhabiunu,  5«5 ; 
terror  of  the  Sikhs  at  the  idea  of  passing,  571. 

Khyrpoor,  a  state  of  Sinde,  587. 

Kilbooras,  a  tribe  of  Sinde,  587. 

KiUianore  (Travancore),  batteries  carried  at,  by  British, 
361. 

Kilpatrick,  Mi^or,  despatched  from  Madraa  to  Bengal 
with  troopa,  on  the  government  of  the  former  preai- 
^ncy  recdviag  newa  of  the  fall  of  Cossimbasar,  45 ; 
htt  detadiment  auffera  dreadfully  from  long  confine- 
ment on  swampy  ground  at  Fulta,  46 ;  moves  forward 
to  attack  French  poets  at  battle  of  Plaasy,  63;  re- 
eeives  from  Meer  Jaffler  three  lacs  in  ad(Ution  to  a 
previoua  present  of  one  lac,  66. 

Kiandr,  M^or,  proceeds  to  reduce  Gingee,  94;  hia 
force  unequal  to  attack  the  fortress,  or  maintdn  poe- 
aodon  of  pasaea,  ib. ;  retiree  to  give  the  enemy  battle, 
and  ia  acverdy  wounded,  lb. ;  his  troops  give  way  and 
retreat,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. 

Kirkpatnck,  Captain  J.  A.,  demands  tnm  the  nlxam 
full  execution  of  artide  of  treaty  for  dubaading  French 
corps,  996. 

,  Colond,  appointed  b^  Marquis  Wdledey 

secretary  to  government  in  political  department,  276 ; 
appointment  resdnded  by  Court  of  Directora,  ib. 

Kishindoaa,  aon  of  the  Dewan  of  governor  of  Dacca, 
flnda  refuge  in  Calcutta,  43;  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  re- 
quires him  to  be  given  up,  which  is  refused,  42,  49. 

Klstna,  Duplelz  appointed  by  Mosuffar  Jung  governor 
of  provinces  south  of  that  nver,  21 . 

Kutnagherry  surrenders  to  Colonel  Smith  during  war 
with  Hyder  All,  116. 

Knox,  Captain,  compels  the  emperor  to  withdraw  firom 
Patna,  85 ;  attacked  by  the  fomdar  of  Pumeah,  who 
U  defeated,  ib. 

,  Colonel,  takee  poet  In  Seringapatam,  S07 ;  re» 
leases  Europeans  held  In  confinement,  lb. 

Knuckunuddee  Sewarree  (Brahmin)  advlsea  General 
Wood  to  attack  Jeetgnrh,  but  disappeara,  909. 

Kohiatan,  refractory  apirit  in,  649. 

Kq}uk  paaa  traversed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  698— 

640. 

Kojuks,  the  freebooters  of  Ghuznee,  644 ;  destroyed  by 
Major  Madaren,  ib. ;  aaaguinary  conteat  with  the, 
551. 

Koonde  Row  (Brahmin)  dda  Hyder  AH  In  the  manage- 
ment of  hia  predatory  troopa,  71 ;  assists  in  removal 
of  Nunjeraj  from  povrer,  108;  negotiatea  with  the 
ngah  of  Myaore  with  view  of  satisfying  his  damoroua 
troopa,  109;  cBrects  fire  of  artillery  upon  Hyder*s 
troops,  lb.;  is  alleged  to  have  connived  at  Hyder*a 
eacape,  lb. ;  defieata  Hyder,  lb. ;  decdved  by  Hyder, 
fliea  In  panic ;  his  army  attacked  and  defeated,  109, 
110. 

Kooehailghur,  Colond  Monaon  arrivea  there  In  hia  re- 
treat, when  he  diaoovers  a  eorrespoudence  between 
some  of  his  native  ofllcera  and  Bolkar,  913 ;  quits  the 
place,  lb. 

Kootb  (soverdgn  of  Golconda),  his  country  Invaded  by 
an  army  of  Aurungaebe,  8 ;  his  daughter  married  to 
Mohamed,  son  of  Aurungaebe,  ib. 

Kootb-ood-Deen  makes  Delhi  the  aeat  of  a  Mahometan 
government,  8 ;  becomea  independent  on  the  death  of 
Mohamed  Goory,  ib. ;  aeriea  of  prinoea  commencing 
with,  denominated  alave-ktaiga,  lb. 

Korah  ceded  to  visier,  124. 

Kota,  njah  of,  dedhMa  Co  admit  Colond  Mottaon*a 
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troopt  into  the  town,  319;  treaty  eoodaded  with 
rajah  of,  441. 

Kumaon,  correspondence  carried  on  by  the  Britiah 
goTemment  and  the  chief*  of  that  province,  40S; 
cvaruated  by  the  Nepauleae,  404;  province  of.  de- 
clared permanently  annexed  to  Britiah  dominions,  ib. 

Kummer-oo-Deen  attempts  to  intercept  Mi^or  Cuppa^. 
when  a  severe  action  ensues,  in  which  the  English 
are  victoiious,  201,  302;  Samoga  retaken  by,  S06; 
provided  for  by  assignments  of  jaghire,  S47. 

Kunka,  semindar  of,  submito  to  the  British  authority, 
sig. 

Kurnool  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the  njah  deposed, 
672. 

Kurpa,  detachment  of  nisam's  force  moved  to ;  recalled 
from,  224. 

Kurrachee,  capture  of,  SS8. 

Kurreem  Khan,  Pindarrie,  account  of,  429 ;  flies  to  Nag- 
pore  snd  joins  Scindia,  abandons  Scindia's  army  in 
the  Deccan,  and  offers  his  services  to  Holkar,  ib. ; 
offered  an  asylum  by  Ameer  Khan,  whom  he  dupos- 
sesses  of  certain  districts,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by 
Scindia,  and  made  a  nawaub,  422.  423 ;  his  ostenta- 
tious splendour,  413;  solicita  private  favours  from 
i'cindia,  by  whom  he  is  seised  and  imprisoned,  ib. ; 
obtains  his  release  and  possession  of  more  extensive 
territories,  424 ;  his  camp  attacked  and  dispersed,  he 
seeks  protection  of  Ameer  Khan,  is  inveigled  to  Hoi- 
kar's  camp,  but  effecU  his  escape,  ib. ;  seeks  merey  of 
the  Fnglish,  455. 

Kutwab,  town  and  fort  of,  taken  poeseasion  of  by  Clive, 
52. 

Kutwal  abandoned  to  the  English  by  Maer  Coeaim,  04. 


I#a  Bourdonnais,  French  squadron  commanded  by,  ap- 
pears in  Indian  seas,  17 ;  captures  Madras,  ib. ;  treaty 
concluded  by.  with  Uie  English,  declared  null  by 
Dupleix,  17.  18. 

Lahar  attacked  and  taken  by  Captain  Popham,  149. 

lAing,  Lieutenant,  killed,  5(81. 

Lake,  General  (afterwards  Lord  Lake),  affairs  of  Hin- 
dostan  committed  to,  under  Marquis  Wellesley's 
plan  of  political  and  military  operations,  285 ; 
marches  trom  Cawnpore,  386;  moves  to  attack 
of  Perron's  force,  which  flies  before  him.  ib. ;  takes 
possession  of  Coel,  and  makes  preparaUons  for  at- 
tacking Alyghur,  887 ;  cause  of  delaying  the  attack, 
ib.;  Alyghur  falls  to  him,  ib.;  Perron  applies  for, 
and  obtains  from  him,  permission  to  retire  to  the 
British  territories,  ib. ;  attacks  and  puta  to  flight 
force  under  Louis  Bourquin,  who  surrenders,  288; 
emperor  congratulates  him,  and  solicita  his  protection, 
380;  has  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  ib.;  titles 
bestowed  upon,  by  Shah  AUnm,  300;  resumes  his 
march,  ib. ;  summons  Agra,  when  garrison  surren- 
ders, 291 ;  marches  in  pursuit  of  Mahratta  force, 
attacks  and  entirely  defeata  them  at  Laswaree,  303: 
remarks  on  his  batue,  203 ;  various  treaties  concluded 
by,  303, 304 ;  takes  a  position  to  enable  him  to  restrain 
Holkar's  operations,  310;  his  negotiation  with  Hol- 
kar, ib. ;  receives  orders  to  commence  hostile  opera- 
tions against  Holkar,  ib. ;  sends  a  detachment,  under 
ColnnelMonson,  to  protect  the  city  of  Jyenaghnr,  and 
follows  Holkar,  ib. ;  provides  a  detachment,  under 
Colonel  Don,  for  attacking  Tonk  Rampoora,  ib. ;  de- 
termines to  march  his  troops  back  into  quarters,  ib. ; 
his  orders  to  Colonel  Monson,  and  subsequent  conduct, 
314;  arrives  at  Delhi,  310;  resolves  to  proceed  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  Doab,  ib.; 
relieves  Colonel  Bum  at  Shamlee,  lb.;  breaks  up 
Holkar's  camp,  and  disperses  his  cavahry,  317;  foU 
lows  Holkar  across  the  Jumna,  and  arrives  at  Muttra, 
ib. ;  instructed  to  remonstrate  with  the  r^ah  of 
Bburtpore,  ib. ;  takes  town  and  fort  of  Deeg,  318 ; 
breaks  up  his  camp  before  Deeg,  and  marches  to 
Muttra,  319;  marches  to  Bhurtpore,  330 ;  commences 
siege  of  Bhurtpore,  ib. ;  failure  of  repeated  attacks  on 
that  place,  380—324;  enters  into  negotiation  with 
rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  323;  concludes  treaty  with  the 
raj.tb,  324 ;  quite  Bhurtpore,  338 ;  is  elevated  to  the 
peersj^e,  ib. 

,  rx>rd,  receives  letter  from  Scindia,  and  his  answer, 

338,  330 ;  instructed  to  discontinue  pucsoit  of  Holkar 


and  Scindia,  390 ;  again  demands  lekase  of  the  men- 
hers  of  British  residency,  340 ;  refbaes  to  raceivs  pn- 
posals  from  Scindia  till  the  Britiah  residency  n  ic- 
leased,  844 ;  withholds  from  Scindia  the  letter  fiva 
Msrqub  Welleeley ,  ib. ;  remoostmtes  against  sfaaste- 
ing  native  princea  near  the  Jumna,  844,  94S ;  coacwi 
with  Marquis  Comwallia  aith  resard  to  ranaof  G»- 
hud,  345 ;  defers  tranamission  of  dedaratery  srticlM 
annexed  by  Sir  Grorge  Rarlow  to  treaty  with  Sasdu, 
and  remonstrates,  340 ;  engaged  in  foUowisi  ik 
flight  of  Holkar  into  the  Punjab,  lb. ;  remoetntta 
againat  declaratory  articles  annexed  to  treaty  vitk 
Holkar,  347 ;  presses  elaims  of  nyahs  of  Bhooste 
and  Jeypore,  in. ;  is  instrneted  to  open  aegotiitioi 
.  for  severing  defensive  allianeea  with  ntfaha  of  Shut* 
pore  and  Maehery,  ib. ;  remoastratea  with  effect,  ik.; 
eompletes  negotiations  snd  quite  India,  348. 

Lake,  Major,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  i«swaree,  199. 

Laity,  Count  de,  appointed  goTemor-geneni  of  all  At 
French  possessions  and  establishmenta  in  India,  10: 
proceeds  to  Pondidienr,  ib. ;  eaten  boaads  of  F«l 
St.  Darid,  ib. ;  attacks  the  foet,  which  s«mBdai.ih; 
makes  a  triumphal  entry  into  Pondicheny,  M :  tska 
the  field  to  oiforee  payment  of  a  bond  gi«ce  ts 
Chunda  Sahib  by  king  of  Ta^jora,  ib. :  tSaudlm 
approach  to  the  capital  of  Tknjore,  ib. ;  cesdaiht 
treaty  with  government  oi  Taigore,  ib. ;  fresh  niaa. 
derstandings  arise,  ib.;  he  threatens  to  tiaafpart 
king  and  family  as  slaves  to  Mauritius,  ib. 
batteries  and  makes  a  breach,  ib. ; 
army  are  nearly  destitute  of  both 

|>rorisions,  calls  council  of  war,  and .    . 

tions  for  breaking  up  his  camp,  ib. ;  eseapct  iw 
meditated  treachery  of  Monac^ee,  ib. ;  is  iofiofwa 
that  d'Ach^  determines  to  return  immediaidr  ts  tbi 
Isle  of  France,  and  ineffectually  endeavours  teeksB|i 
his  purpose,  ib. ;  his  expedition  to  Areot,  01 :  ^ 
force  in  motion  for  reduction  of  Madias,  sad  gaisi 
possession  of  the  Black  Town,  ib. ;  casts  Uaawis 
Bussy  for  not  bringing  up  the  governor's  regisifat  n 
resist  sally  of  the  English,  ib. ;  ereeta  batlcnci«aj 
commences  firing  against  Madras,  ib. ;  is  hei*^ 
by  the  English  force  without  the  walls,  and  dcspateM 
force  to  attack  Miyor  Calliaud,  68, 03 ;  raises  mp* 
Madras,  03 ;  gives  up  command  to  Soapirei, » 
retires  to  Pondicherry,  64 ;  on  hearing  of  depsitwe 
of  Major  Brereton  for  Wandewaah,  IcaTes  Pm*' 
cherry  and  advances  to  Coverpauk,  ib. ;  his  'i"^ 
and  unpopularity,  ib. ;  retires  into  caatowaieati.  w-i 
fires  a  hundred  gius  in  honour  of  the  repok*  " 
M%jor  Brereton  at  Wandewaah,  and  trsnsnb  k- 
counto  of  it  to  every  quarter,  70 ;  bdieted  bf  *■ 
soldiers  to  have  amassed  and  secreted  gmi  •*"* 
ib. ;  disburses  considerable  sum  from  his  a^g** 
to  satiafy  mutineers  at  Wandewash,  ib. ;  reeslltttsev* 
from  Seringham  and  other  garrisons,  71;  "^ 
design  of  attacking  Conjeveram,  but  ii  disappoain 
in  finding  no  atore  of  proriaion,  ib. ;  plnndcn  m 
firea  the  bouses,  and  proceeds  to  Trivalete.  71<2« 
marchrs  with  part  of  his  force  for  Wsadesraih,  1*1 
attacks  and  takea  the  town,  and  oonuneecas  ops'*- 
tiona  against  the  fort,  74 ;  puta  himself  at  the  hetf  « 
hia  cavalry,  and  attacka  that  of  the  Englidk.  battf 
repulsed,  ib. ;  defeated  in  general  action  bj  Cotose 
Coote,  76 ;  ia  received  at  Pondicheny  with  tovecoR 
and  abuae,  7O ;  eondudea  treaty  with  Bydcr  Au  >« 
the  service  of  a  body  of  Mysorean  Troops,  ih.,5  ■f** 
an  attack  on  English  before  Pondicherry,  whidi  faA 
ib.  I  gloonuness  of  his  prospects,  '^'"^'^^f  y^ 
famine,  expels  native  inhsbitanta  of  PoDdicaaiT>^ 
seta  free  prisoners  on  parole  on  account  of  hismw''y 
to  supply  them  witii  food,  73 1  Mml*  ^  ^[^ 
with  gasconading  memorial,  offering  to  saiwMf' 
ib. ;  departe  for  Madras  amidst  insult  and  a>^ 
tion, ib. 

Lambton,  Captain,  assumes  command  of  Coioasl  w 
lop's  column  at  storming  of  Seringapataa>,  tM* 

Lane,  Migor,  bis  defence  <»  Kandahar,  570<  ^ 

Lansdowne,  marquis  of,  moves  r^iection  of  'V^'V 
committee  of  Houaeof  Lords  on  Baat-lndiaarw"^ 
tions  (1813),  388 ;  gives  notice  of  motion  iBHoo^" 
Lords  for  select  committee  on  foreign  ^"^.zL 
prcsenta  petition  from  Manehester  to  Hoi^^ifS 
praying  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  the  £<^.'*^ 
498;  presenta  petition  from  Glasgow,  V^l^l^ 
free  trade  to  China  and  India,  581;  merv  t^^ 
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fMee  of  Lords  in  fwolntioM  vdAftinff  to  tho  arrange- 
meat  with  the  EMt-IncQa  Compeny  sent  up  ivom 
the  Common*,  507 1  nAnna  that  eooocila  of  auborcU- 
nate  presidendea  an  to  be  retained,  AOO ;  elaiuea  of 
bill  relatinf  to  coaneil  of  anbordinate  prerideadea 
omitted  in  committee  on  motion  of,  61 1 ;  movea  that 
fifth  member  of  coaneil  of  India  be  eieluded  from 
dtiing  or  voting,  except  when  making  lawa  and  regu- 
lationa,  ib. 

LaMcIgong  taken  during  the  Mahratta  war  under  Mar^ 
quia  Wellealey,  SI9. 

Latter,  Captain  Bwn4,  intruated  with  defence  of  part  of 
Britiah  frontier  in  Nepaul  war.  899. 

Lauderdale,  Earl,  deaire  of  the  Fox  and  Granville  admi- 
nistration that  he  ahould  be  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  SA6 ;  found  impoaatble  to  overcome 
objectiona  of  Court  of  Directora,  858}  hia  violent 
apeech  againat  Court  of  Diieetora,  388. 

Laurence,  Captain,  aaaanlt  on,  at  Kabool,  5ft0. 

Law,  M .  (French  eommander),  dianoadea  Chnnda  Sahib 
from  aurrendering  to  the  Engliah,  SO;  demanda  from 
Monaclgee  hocragea  for  aafety  of  Chunda  Sahib,  ib.  { 
convinced  that  d*Autueil  and  hia  force  had  fallen  into 
the  handa  of  the  Britith,  he  aurrendera  Seringfaam  on 
terma,  81 ;  holda  command  at  Coaaimbawr,  AO ) 
wama  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  of  diaaffection  of  bis  aer- 
▼ante,  ib. ;  conaidered  diief  promoter  of  movement 
of  the  Shaaada  againat  Meer  Jafler,  80 ;  joina  em- 
peror with  remnant  of  French  force,  84,  85 ;  made 
priaoner  bf  M^jor  Caraae,  88. 

Lawrence,  Mi^or,  deapaicbed  with  aix  hundred  Euro- 
peans to  aid  Naair  Jung,  19 1  receive*  a  meiaage  from 
If.  d'AotcttU,  ib.;  bia  anawerto  M.  d'AuteuU,  ib.  1 
orden  ahot  fired  from  French  entrendunent  to  be 
anawered  from  three  guna,  ib. :  returns  to  Fort  St. 
David,  M ;  aUowa  Clive  to  lead  the  attack  at  Tenjore, 
11,  IS  t  force  deatined  Ibr  Triehinopolj  placed  under 
bia  command,  18 ;  defeats  a  partj  of  the  enemj  on 
hia  march  thither,  ib.  i  adopta  anggestion  of  Clive  as 
to  diviaioD  of  the  Britiah  force,  ib. ;  ia  deairoua  that 
Clive  ahould  undertake  comnaand  of  aeparate  bodj, 
ib. ;  propoeea  Uiat  Chnnda  Sahib  should  be  ^ven  up 
to  the  Britiah,  and  confined  in  one  of  their  aettle- 
menta,  88  {  urgea  Mahomet  Ali  to  proceed  to  «>m- 
plete  the  reduction  of  the  Camatie,  81 ;  appliea  to 
preaidencT  for  inatmctiona  in  regard  to  the  engage- 
ment of  Mahomet  All  with  Mvson,  lb.;  adviaee 
the  aeianre  of  Nuiyen^  and  Monri  Bow,  whidi 
advice  ia  rejeeted  by  anthoritiea  of  the  pnaideney, 
84;  oppoaed  to  attempt  of  Mahomet  Alt  to  reduce 
Oingee,  proceeda  to  Madraa,  hia  repreaentationa 
diaregarded,  84 1  wiadom  of  hia  advice  made  appa- 
rent, ib. ;  embarits  with  Swiaa  tioope  to  rein- 
force English  near  Fort  St.  David,  85 ;  numerical 
superiority  of  hia  army  to  that  of  the  French,  enemy 
retire  to  Bahoor,  ib.;  hia  ordera  forbid  hia  entering 
limita  of  French  territory,  but  he  attacka  an  outpost, 
which  the  enemv  abandon,  ib. ;  attacks  and  defeats 
French  force  under  Keijean,  ib. ;  ntakes  Keijean  and 


thirteen  of  hia  ofllcera  priaonera,  ib.;  hia 
retire  to  winter  quartera,  87 ;  recdvee  requeat  from 
Captdn  Dalton  for  assistance  at  Trichinopoly,  ib.  1 
hia  difllcnltiea,  lb.;  obliged  to  march  hia  force  to 
Fort  St.  David  to  eacort  auppUea,  89 ;  haraaaed  by 
Mahratta  troopa,  ib.;  arrivea  at  Trichinopoly,  89; 
fatignea  of  hia  march,  ib. ;  fdla  In  attempt  to  force 
enemy's  position  at  Seringham,  but  eatabliahea  poat 
at  Golden  Bock,  ib. ;  defeata  the  French  party,  and 
ratuma  to  camp  in  face  of  the  enemv,  89,  eo :  pro- 
ceeds to  Tanjore  accompanied  by  Mahomet  All,  40; 
object  in  marching  to  Tai\jora  effected,  ib.;  ap- 
proachea  Trichinopoly,  and  finda  enemy  disputing  hia 
return,  ib. ;  hia  gallut  bearing  retrievea  the  auccesa 
of  the  day,  Ib. ;  loeea  hia  paunquin,  of  which  the 
French  make  an  extraordinary  use,  ib. ;  again  engagea 
the  enemy  and  obtaina  a  brilliant  victory,  when 
Astrue  and  other  offlcen  era  ^lade  priaonera,  Ib. ; 
takea  np  qnarten  near  Trichinopoly,  Ib. 

■  Colond,  incapadtated  by  iU-health  from 
taking  command  of  expedition  from  Madraa  for  re- 
captura  of  Calcutta,  45 ;  approvea  Orme*a  anggeatlon 
of  Clive  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  ib.;  proceeda  to 
Madraa  to  remonatnte  aninat  recall  of  Britiah 
troops  from  the  fidd,  04 ;  iU-health  corapda  him  to 
abandon  command,  which  nltlinatdy  wvolrea  on 
MiVorBi«ratoo,ib. 


Laarrence,  General,  ramonafratea  against  draft  of  force 
for  expedition  against  Manilla,  but  ia  overruled, 
106. 

Lawtie,  Lieutenant  Peter,  reconnoitres  position  of 
Ummer  Singh  in  Nepaul  war,  897;  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  party  of  enemy,  whom  he  drivea  back, 
ib. 

Lealie,  Colonel,  force  asaembled  by  government  of 
Bengal,  to  afford  assistance  to  that  of  Bombay  in  the 
Mahratta  war,  intrusted  to  hia  command,  1«6;  hia 
slow  progresa,  recall,  and  death,  147. 

Leyceater,  Mr.,  member  of  coundl  at  Bengal,  recdvea 
one  lac  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  rupeea  on  ae- 
of  Noojum-ad-DowIah,    100;    deairoua   of 


obtaining  explanation  of  the  powen  of  1 
appointed  from  home  to  reatora  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity in  Benral,  101. 

Light,  Captain,  recdvee  from  king  of  Queda  the  idand 
of  Pu'o  Penang,  aa  marriage  portion  with  sovereign's 
danghter,  489;  transfen  the  isbmd  to  Saat-India 
Company,  and  Is  appointed  governor,  ib. 

Lindsay,  Captdn,  at  Seringapatam,  pushea  forward  in 
hope  of  entering  the  gates  with  the  flying  troopa  of 
Tijppoo,  807. 

Lindsay,  Sir  John,  Court  of  Directora  grant  him  a  com- 
miasion  to  act  in  Gulf  of  Penta.  and  secretly  recdvea 
a  royal  commiadon  granting  further  powera,  191 ; 
announcea  to  governor  and  council  of  Madraa  that 
he  is  bearer  of  letten  and  presents  from  the  Grown  to 
Mahomet  Ali,  and  invites  them  to  attend  thdr 
delivery,  which  they  decline,  IH;  ia  disposed  to 
support  Mahrattas  against  Hyder  Ali,  ib.;  ia  suo- 
ceeded  by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  ib. ;  hia  aasurancea 
from  King  of  Great  Britdn  referred  to  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  151. 

Linoie,  Admiral,  hia  squadron  attadced  and  pot  to 
flight  by  fleet  of  homeward-bound  East-Indiamen 
undor  Commodora  Dance,  808. 

Little,  Captain,  endeavoun,  with  British  detachment,  to 
reduce  Dooradroog,  104;  attacka  and  takes  Hooly 
Onore,  ib. ;  proceeds  towards  Simorga,  905 ;  attacfa 
and  entirdy  dispersea  the  arm^  of  Keaa  Sahib,  ib ; 
prapares  to  prosecute  dege  of  Sunorga,  which  capitu- 
late, ib. 

-—-General,  at  the  battle  of   Chonda,  605;  his 

Lodi  refuses  to  ndcaowledge  Shah  Jdian,  7 1  tendera 
submission,  and  recdves  nardon,  ib.  x*  la  ordered  to 
proceed  to  court,  and  ia  ilUrecdved  then,  ib. ;  fliee 
with  hia  rdativea,  and  b  punned  by  the  emperor, 
Ib. ;  experieneea  innumerable  diaaaten,  ib. ;  hia  death, 
ib. 

Logan.  Lieutenant,  falla  befora  breach  at  Lahar,  149. 

Lobani  merchanU  refuae  to  accompany  the  army  in 
Alfgfaaniatan,  540. 

London,  eorporaUon  of,  petition  House  of  Coounona 
agdnat  Bast- India  Bill,  196. 

Loraine'a  regiment,  mutlnv  of,  70;  chargea  regiment 
of  Colonel  Coote  at  battle  of  Wandewaah,  but  faUa 
back  in  diaorder  to  regain  the  camp,  74,  75. 

Lovcday,  Lieutenant,  made  prisoner  and  murdered, 
547. 

Lucan,  Lieutenant,  commanding  bodT  of  Hlndostanee 
cavalry  employed  in  following  Holkar,  311;  asdata 
in  attacking  forae  of  Taotia  (native  chief),  which  sur- 
rendera.  ib. ;  his  cavalry  cut  to  pieces,  himaelf 
wounded  and  made  prisoner,  811. 

Lucknow  banken,  their  cldou  on  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  514 ;  thdr  protracted  contests,  ib. 

Ludlow,  Miyor,  greatly  distinguishea  himaelf  at 
Kdnnga,  894 ;  commands  column  in  attack  upon 
stockade  near  Jyetuck,  895 ;  Bappojee  Sdndia  placed 
under  hia  eara,  443. 

Lnft  aU  Beg,  hia  despdr  on  the  fall  of  Nundedroog, 
100;  hia  lailnra  of  succees  at  battle  of  Am^,  ib. ; 
ia  employed  by  Tippoo  Snltan  in  diplomatic  aer- 
vicea,  ibi 

Lnshington,  M^jor  J.  L.,  receives  intelligence  of  Ffal- 
darries  entering  and  plundering  pd*hwa*s  territoriea, 
416;  overtakea  them  by  forced  marchea,  surprises, 
and  puU  them  to  flight,  ib. ;  brilliant  services  of  hie 
brigade  of  cavalry  at  battle  of  Mahidpore,  440. 

Lyall,  Mr.  George,  hia  eridence  on  the  American 
trade  with  China,  497.  491  i  oppooea  in  Parliament 
the  Uaitation  of  the  Company's  tenure  of  govern- 
meat  to  ten  yeara,  509{  oppoaee  fouifbld  ayatoaof 
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nomination  to  college  at  Haileybaiy,  610;  hia 
opinioni  reapecting  the  appointmeDt  of  goTemor- 
general,  510. 


Maean,  Captain,  hia  repreuntation  of  the  effect  of 
the  deatruction  of  detachment  at  Ramoo,  4/8. 

Macao,  expedition  fitted  out  againat  from  Bengal, 
Mttlcment  occupied,  Chineae  atop  trade,  place 
abandoned,  and  daapleaaure  of  the  Court  ot  Di- 
rectora,  36l. 

Macartney,  Lord,  soyernor  of  Madraa,  arrivea  there, 
prevails  on  Sir  E.  Coote  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
army  together,  106  ;  hia  diaputea  with  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  107;  attacka  NegapaUra  without  eonaulting 
the  latter,  ib. ;  oppoaea  plan  of  Haatinga  for  aur- 
rendering  northern  cireara  to  the  Nisam  on  con- 
dition of  hia  fumiahing  a  body  of  cavalry,  171 ;  obtaina 
from  Nabob  of  Areot  an  aaaignment  of  revenuea  of 
the  Camatic  for  support  of  war,  ib. ;  hia  reaiatance  to 
government  of  Bengal  in  vaiioua  inatancea,  ib. ;  re- 
atgna  government  of  Madraa,  ib. ;  anivea  at  Calcutta 
from  Madras,  and  rceeivea  appointment  of  governor- 
general,  which  he  deelinea,  187;  hia  arrival  in 
England,  ib.;  entera  hito  communication  with  chair- 
man and  deputy-chairman  of  Eaat-India  Company, 
ib.  ;  his  representation  of  abuses,  ib. ;  his  riewa 
communicated  to  ministera.  ib. ;  ia  invited  to  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundaa,  ib.;  hia 
desire  for  English  peen^.  ib. 

Macaulay,  Colonel,  reaident  in  Travancore,  nreaaca  pay- 
ment of  aubsidy  from  rajah,  368;  aaaailed  at  mid- 
night  by  armed  force,  369 ;  his  suspension,  S60 ;  is 
requested  to  return  to  hia  duties,  ib. 

Macbean,  Major,  joins  Colonel  Stewart  at  the  aiege  of 
Malligaum,  when  their  united  attack  obtains  pos- 
session  of  the  town,  440. 

■  Colonel,  his  aerricea  in  the  Burmese  war, 

463,  4fl4. 

McCashill,  General,  hia  march  to  Kabool,  683;  cap- 
tures Istalif,  686. 

McCrae,  Captain,  killed,  650. 

BlcCreagh,  General,  conducta  expedition  against 
Chedula,  effects  landing,  carries  stockade,  island 
aurrendered,  464 ;  left  in  Rangoon  to  abide  further 
orders,  469. 

Macdonald,  Colonel  R.,  made  knight  companion  of 
the  Bath,  640. 

M^Dowall,  General,  diapatched  on  a  miaaion  to  the 
court  of  Candy,  306;  reoueats  permission  to  con- 
struct a  road  through  the  Idng'a  territoriea,  which  ia 
refused,  ib. ;  marchea  from  Colombo  with  a  force 
about  two  Ihotiaand  strong,  ib. ;  concludes  treaty 
with  Mooto  Sawmy  in  Candy,  ib. ;  agreea  to  invest 
Pelime  Talauve  with  supreme  authority,  proviaion 
being  made  for  Mootto  Sawmy,  306;  deparU  for 
Colombo,  ib ;  marches  from  Colombo,  and  anivea  at 
Candy,  307;  acited  with  fever  and  compelled  to 
depart,  ib.  ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  at 
Bfadraa,  but  not  to  a  seat  in  council,  36S;  endea- 
vours to  extend  ilUfeelirg  in  the  army,  36S;  his 
violent  conduct,  and  arrest  of  Colonel  Monro,  303 ; 
embarks  for  Europe,  leaving  behind  him  inflamma- 
tory order,  and  formally  removed  from  office  of 
commander-in-chief,  ib. ;  loat  on  hia  passage  to 
Europe,  364. 

M'Dowall,  Muor,  aurpriaea  and  puta  to  flight  a  large 
body  of  Pindarries,  4S0. 

M'l>owell.  Colonel,  leads  a  party  in  attack  on  Watty- 
goon,  and  is  shot  through  the  head,  47s. 

Macgrrgor,  Captain,  fall  of,  at  Talneir,  444. 

M'Guire,  Mr.,  after  elevation  of  Meer  Coaaim  to  the 
muiinud,  receives  present  of  1,80,000  rupees  and 
6,000  gold  mohurs,  88;  influence  of,  employed 
in  vain  to  induce  Ram  Narrain  to  render  ae- 
counta,  89. 

Machery,  atiptilationa  in  treaty  with  rdah,  303 ;  portion 
of  territory  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  ngah  d,  by 
Marquia  Comwallia,  343. 

Blackeniie,  Captain,  his  bravery,  667. 

Blackerell,  Colonel,  death  of.  650. 

Mackintosh,  Captain,  killed,  56l. 

Maelaren.  Majorj  commaader  at  Ghuxnee,  dcatroys  the 
Kujttka,  644. 


Madaren,   Colonel, 
defeata  the  invading  enemy,  &7S. 
'    "  tted  V 


papera  to  inapeetion  of  three 
Roberta,   Mr.  Jamea,  and  Mr. 
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Maclean,  Colonel,  intraated  with  authoiUy  to  tender 
resignation  of  Warren  Haatinga,  133;  atate  of  ffseliag 
on  lua  arrival  in  England  ui^vonrable  to  Haatinns, 
ib. ;  engaged  in  aenes  of  intriguea,  ib  ;  addrrsm 
letter  to  Court  of  Directors  tendcoing  Haatiaga'a 
resignation,  ib.;  is  questioned  aa  to  bu  anthonty, 
proKascs  to  be  ready  to  give  Court  aatia&etHm,  and 
propoaea  to  aubmit 
directora,  ib. ;  Mr.  ' 
Beecher  empowered  to  1 
aa  to  hia  authority,  134;  hia  acts  repudiated  by 
Haatinga,  ib. ;  hia  intriguing  and  onacmpnloua 
character,  136. 

Madeod,  Lord,  repreaenta  to  governor  of  Madraa  CM r. 
Whitehill)  the  neceaaity  of  taking  Baeasorea  to  oppoee 
Hyder  All,  166. 

Madeod,  Colonel,  aent  by  Sir  Eyre  Coota,  to  take  eon- 
mand  of  remnant  of  Colonel  Humbentone'a  force, 
reaiata  attack  of  TIppoo,  and  ia  joined  by  Sir  Edward 
Rughea  with  reioforeement,  I67. 

Maeleod,  Colonel  Alexander,  joina  Colonel  GiUeafiie  at 
Palembaag,  376. 

Madeod,  Colond  William,  dblodgea  enemy  frana  vil- 
lagea  of  Colar  and  Nagreeoil  (Travanoore),  36l ;  ear- 
riea  fort  of  St.  Denia  (lale  of  Bourbon)  al  point  ef 
bayonet,  366 ;  detached  to  attaefc  batterica  m  Man- 
ritiua,  370. 

Maeleod,  Migor,  hia  gallant  eondnct  at  Aljghur,  when 
he  ia  wounded,  S87. 

M'Leod,  Lieutenant,  of  Bengal  engineeie,  642. 

Mae  Morine,  Colonel,  takaa  poaaeaaion  of  fort  of  Cbon- 
raghurh  (Nagpore)  and  adjoining  towna,  446. 

Macnaghten,  Mr.  W.  H.,  envoy  at  the  oooit  of  Shon}ah 
Shah,  at  Kabool.  636,  643 ;  created  a  faareoec,  S46. 

,  Sir  WiUiam  H.,  reeeivea  Deat  MahoeMd 

aa  a  priaoner,  660 ;  appointed  to  the  goveraacBt  of 
Bombay,  663;  hia  activity  at  Kabool,  666;  hia  ncgo- 
tiationa  with  the  Affghana,  and  his  aaaaaainatkia,  66S. 


Mae  Neil,  Colond.  vtaita  Asim-nl-Dowlah,  9lt4. 

McNeUl,  Mr.,  hU  treatment  by  the  Peraian  conit,  SSS. 

Macpfaeraon,  Mr.  John,  appointed  writer  on  Madiaa 
eaubliahment,  186;  is  dismissed  the  aciviee,  ib.; 
aelect  committee  of  the  Rouse  of  Commons  inqwrea 
into  his  appointment,  ib. ;  conflicting  legal  opinions 
on  the  effect  of  his  dismissal,  ib. ;  appointed  meaabcr 
of  coundl  of  Bengal  to  aupply  vacancy  eanacd  I7 
retirement  of  Mr.  Barwell,  and  eventually  beeomei 
aucceaaor  of  Heatings,  ib. ;  hia  alleged  aecvet  aervioe, 
187 ;  enforeea  necessary  reforms,  and  reatoiea  credit 
of  Company'a  government,  ib. ;  his  chanetcr,  ib. 

Macrie,  Colonel,  commands  the  foroe  eompoainf  the 
stormina  party  at  Deeg,  318, 

Madeira,  diaeovery  of,  7> 

Madge,  Captain,  commander  of  Feet  M'Dewall 
(Ceylon),  on  recdnng  intelUgenee  of  the  masiarrB  of 
the  garrison  of  Candy,  evacnatea  the  fort,  end  vaticati 
towards  Trincomalee,  306. 

Madhoo  Singh  quarrda  with  hia  brother  Dootjana  Saul, 
atterapta  to  aeiie  fort  of  Bhurtpore  and  the  poteen  of 
hb  brother,  481 ;  retiree  to  Deeg,  repulaea  detach- 
ment aent  againat  him  by  Dooijun  Sanl,  and  la  joued 
by  body  of  Mahrattas,  ib. 

Madias,  iu  eatabliahment  aa  a  atation  of  the  Eaat-InA 
Company,  16;  attacked  and  taken  by  theFrendi,  17; 
poaaeaaion  of,  promised  to  the  nabob  of  the  Camane 
by  Dupleix,  ib. ;  treaty  concluded  by  Ln  Boadooaaa 
on  its  aurrender  declared  null  bv  Dupleis.  ib. ;  pn>> 
perty  of  the  Bngliah  aeiied,  and  thoee  who  refoa^l 
allegiance  to  the  French  aoverdgn  required  to  de- 
part, ib. ;  governor  and  prindpal  inhahktaato  marched 
to  Pondicberry.  ib.;  reatored  to  the  Eagfish  by 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  18;  beaieged  by  LaUy,  6t ; 
garriaon  make  a  aally,  ib. ;  Lally  raiace  the  aiege,  63; 
audden  appearance  of  Hyder  AU  before  It,  116;  Mr. 
Dupr^  member  of  coundl,  proceeda  to  camp  of 
Hyder,  and  condndea  treaty,  ib. ;  violent  dlepotea  at, 
and  arreat  of  the  gorernor,  Lwd  Pigot,  who  Ht* 
under  reatraint,  162,  163;  monatrooa  conwpliae 
there,  166, 161 ;  dissatlaCaction  in  the  amy,  SAl;  dis- 
content inflamed  by  commander-ia-chi«f,  a63;  re- 
marks on,  363,  364  ;  preaideney  of,  not  deprived  af 
council,  613. 

hi adura  (south  of  India),  failure  of  Captain  CaDiaad  in 
nttcmpt  to  take  it  by  aurprlMb  &7 ;  tte  aacraHkr,  19; 
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held  in  oppoaltion  to  Mahomet  Alt  by  Mahomet 
laoof,  100;  eiega  of.  and  fall,  lb. 

Madun  (Indian  Archipelago},  French  fortreaa  In,  re- 
daoed  by  Captaina  Hanria  and  Pellew,  379;  aoltao  of, 
joins  the  Engliah,  ib. 

Maha  Nemiou  (Burmeae  eommander)  carried  in  a  litter 
from  point  to  point  to  aottaln  the  energy  <^  hia  men, 
473. 

Maharajah  of  Owaltor ;  ace  Sdndlm,  and  Bhijeerut  Rio. 

Mahar^poor,  bnttle  of,  fi06 ;  loaaea  sustained,  000. 

Mah^,  and  dependcnciea  on  coast  of  Malabar,  surrender 
of,  79 ;  surrenders  to  Colonel  Braithwaite,  and  fort 
blown  up,  164. 

Maher  Mcrta  Khan  (offlcer  of  R>der  Ali)  attacks  Arcot, 
and  eifects  an  entrance,  101. 

Mahmood,  Saltan,  son  of  Subooktugeen,  ragns  at 
Obiani  in  Affghanutan,  and  becomes  founder  of 
Ghisoividian  dynasty,  S;  first  Mahometan  prince 
who  established  a  solid  power  In  India,  ib. ;  aefeats 
the  riuah  of  Lahore,  enriches  himself  with  plunder, 
and  stipulates  for  payment  of  annual  tribute,  ib. 

Mahmood,  the  Affgban  prince,  SS8,  631 ;  establishes 
himself  on  the  throne,  631 ;  his  cruelty,  ib. ;  hia  ex- 
pulsion, 63S. 

Mahomed  Ameen  forms  project  of  aasaasinatins  those 
adminiatering  the  government  of  Hyder  Ali  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  and  assumes  that  power  in  the 
name  of  his  second  eon,  107 ;  plot  detected,  and  eon- 
splrators  seised,  ib. 

Mahomed  Bey.  his  plundering  band  destroyed  and 
disperaed  by  General  CampbeU,  300.  300. 

Mahomed  Baa,  leads  the  insurgents  in  dlstorbaneca  at 
Bardlly,  416. 

Mahomed  Kooli,  assbta  the  Shaiada,  80. 

Mahomed  Reta  Khan,  selected  for  offlce  of  chief 
minister  to  the  Nabob  Noqjum-ad-Dowlah,  00;  nu- 
nifeste  his  gratitude  towards  those  to  whom  he  owed 
his  appointment,  101 ;  eomplainte  of  nabob  against, 
103;  exonerated  from  charges  preferred  against  him, 
ib. ;  reporte  prtgndicial  to  character  of,  reach  Court 
of  Directors,  133 ;  orders  sent  to  seise  him,  ib. ;  his 
acauittel  after  tedious  inquiry,  ib. ;  Court  of  Directers, 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  direct  his  restoration  to 
offlce,  133;  eomplainte  against,  by  Mobarik-nl- 
Dowlah,  137;  ia  removed  from  hia  charge,  ib. ;  dis- 
tribution of  his  salary  by  nabob,  ib. ;  ia  favourably 
noticed  by  Court  of  Directora,  138 ;  hta  reatoration  an 
article  in  the  compact  l>etween  Haatinga  and  Francis, 
188,  130. 

Mahomed  Sadig  attaeka  General  England  at  the  Bolan 
Pass,  670. 

Mahomed  ShereeTa  fort,  abortive  attack  on,  638 ;  cap- 
tured bv  the  enemy,  604. 

Mahomea  U&nl  Khan,  aon  of  the  Ameer  of  Kabool, 
643. 

Mahomet  Ali  Khan,  government  of  Arcot  tranaferred 
to,  80;  hia  camp  attacked  by  the  Flrench,  and  his 
precipitate  flight,  ib.;  endeavours  to  make  terms 
with  the  Flrench,  S3;  small  body  of  troops  sent  to  hk 
asautonee  by  the  British,  ib. ;  his  pccuniarv  diatrees, 
30 ;  his  troops  threatening  to  deaert  him,  he  appliea 
to  Mysore  for  aid,  ib. ;  n^ah  (tf  Tanjore  declares  in  his 
favour,  and  despatehea  troops  to  hia  asautonee,  37 ; 
urged  by  Miyor  Lawrence  to  proceed  to  reduction  of 
unsubdued  parte  of  the  Camatic,  31  ;  objecte  to  fulfil 
agreement  for  transfer  of  Trichinopoly  to  Mysors,  ib. ; 
professes  himself  willing  to  give  up  Trichinopoly 
when  placed  in  quiet  possession  of  hia  other  domi- 
nions, ib. ;  his  conferenoe  with  Morari  Row,  ib. ; 
makes  over  to  Mysorean  general  revenues  of  Sering- 
ham,  and  receives  Mysorean  troops  into  Trichinopoly, 
33;  marches  northward,  accompanied  by  British 
force,  ib. ;  succeeds  in  obtaining  partial  recognition 
of  his  authority,  34 ;  applies  to  British  authorities  for 
additional  force  to  reduce  Oingee,  when  M^or 
Kinneir  is  despatehed  for  that  purpose,  but  fails  to 
effect  it,  34 ;  congratulated  by  Mahrattas  on  auocesaes 
against  Ketjean,  85 ;  makes  application  to  the  Engliah 
for  meana  of  redueinsChinffleput  and  Covelong,  when 
a  small  force  is  furnished  aim,  30 ;  his  army  oroken 
up,  37;  accompanies  Major  Lawrence  toTanjore,  30; 
Bnglish  continue  to  aid  him  in  collecting  his  re- 


venues, and  reducing  his  vassals  to  obedience,  4 
embarraaamente,  67:  desiroi 
when  FKBch  appear  befon  it, 


;  his 
desirous  of  quitting  Madras 
'     "  and  d^NtftsintbiiimUy 


to  Negapatam,  OS ;  arrives  at  British  camp  before  Pon- 
dicherry,  and  concurs  in  the  indulgence  given  to  the 
fugitives  from  that  place,  71  \  assisted  by  govern- 
ment of  Madras  in  reducing  rebellious  vanaU,  100 ; 
Madura  held  in  opposition  to  him,  attacked  and 
token,  ib. ;  his  disputes  with  the  sovereign  of  T<tn- 
Jore,  107,183;  peace  concluded,  ISS ;  obtains  aid  of 
English  in  punishing  certain  polygars,  ib. ;  renewed 
war  with  Taniore,  ib. ;  country  conquered  for  him  by 
the  English,  ib. ;  his  opposition  to  the  restoration  <n 
Tanjore,  161 ;  objecte  to  negotiate  with  the  nisam,^ 
and  proposes  to  send  a  vakeM  to  Basalat  Jung,  164  ; 
impoverished  by  purdiasing  serrices  of  Europeans, 
and  hia  army  mutinous,  101 ;  death  of,  334;  evidence 
of  his  perfidious  correapondence  with  Tippeo  Sultan 
found  at  Seringapatam,  360. 
Mahrattaa,  their  origin  and  early  hktoiy,  IS,  15 ;  English 
aid  a  prince  of  that  nation  in  endeavouring  to  recover 
throne  of  Tanjore,  18 ;  reduce  Chunda  Sahib,  ib. ; 
body  of,  engased  to  assist  Mahomet  Ali,  but  re- 
main inactive  anring  Clive's  defence  of  Aieot,  34  ( 
arrive  at  Arcot,  attompt  to  enter  the  town,  have  re« 
course  to  plunder,  fire  the  houses,  and  retreat,  36 ; 
aid  Clive  asainst  R«ah  Sahib,  SO ;  large  body  of, 
despatched  nom  Tiiehinopoly  to  join  the  French,  36 1 
hear  of  defeat  of  Keijean  by  the  British,  and  proceed 
to  congratulate  Mahomet  Ali,  ib. ;  Hyder  Ali  suffers 
in  conteate  with,  1 10 ;  attack  Mysore,  and  advance  to 
Sera,  ill;  thev  propoee  terms  to  Meer  Sahib,  which 
are  accepted,  ib. ;  fort  and  diatrict  surrendered  to, 
ib. ;  Hyder  Ali  purchaaea  their  retreat,  ib. ;  body  of, 
taken  into  English  service,  116;  attack  Hyder  All, 
133;  Mahomet  Ali  diapoeed  to  favour  them,  ib. ; 
negotiations  with,  by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  ib. ;  con- 
duct the  emperor  to  Delhi,  who  transfers  to  them 
the  districte  allotted  for  hia  support  by  the 
British  government,  134  ;  Salsette,  Baaaein.  Kenery, 
Hog  lafand,  Elephanta,  and  Auranjee  occupied  by, 
143 ;  government  of  Bombay  offer  Broach  and  Fort 
Victoria  to,  in  exchange,  143 1  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Tannah,  ib. ;  treatv  concluded  with,  by  government 
of  Bombay,  by  whicn  previona  treatiea  are  ratified, 
ib. ;  refose  compliance  with  Colonel's  Upton  demana 
of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  146 1  another  treaty  con- 
cluded with,  when  Salsette  and  the  islands  are  con- 
firmed to  the  Company,  ib. ;  intrigues  of  the  Cheva- 
lier St.  Lubin  with,  ib. ;  expedition  from  Bombay 
surrounded  by,  140 ;  convention  concluded  with, 
securing  peaceable  return  of  Britiah  armv,  147 ;  Sal- 
sette and  all  recent  acquisitions  from  Mahratte  statea 
to  be  restored,  ib. ;  attack  the  rana  of  Oohud,  who  is 
aaaisted  by  a  Britbh  force,  148, 140;  aeek  destructioa 
of  Colonel  Hartley's  army,  but  are  unable  to  gain  any 
advantage,  140  \  apirite  of,  elevated  by  their  suoeeaa 
in  compelling  General  Ooddard  to  retreist,  160 ;  treaty 
of  peace  with,  ib. ;  consent  to  the  surrender  of  oon- 
queste  of  Hyder  Ali,  from  nabob  of  Arcot,  161 ;  tbeir 
right  to  clumt,  under  treaty  between  the  British 
government  and  the  ninm,  ly^^S,  180 ;  attadt  and 
plunder  the  garrison  of  Darwar,  retiring  under  stipu- 
lation, 106;  junction  of,  with  Britlu  armv  under 
Colonel  Stuart  (war  with  Tippoo),  108;  fall  upon 
fogitives  from  Hooliordroog,  and  plunder  them,  100 ; 
their  continued  co-operation  with  the  Engliah  against 
Ttppoo  aeeured  by  a  loan,  ib. ;  their  army,  under 
Purseram  Bhow,  proceeds  to  attack  Dooradroog,  and 
fifdia,  but  marches  to  Chittledroog,  and  plunders  gene- 
rallv,  304 ;  manifestations  of  their  pwfldy  anil  bad 
faith  at  Samcwa,  SOO;  their  demands  for  chout 
on  'Hppoo  and  nisam,  SSS ;  attack  nisam,  who  is 
forced  to  pureliaae  peace  on  ignominioua  terms,  ib. ; 
circumstances  of,  at  Uie  commencement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mannds  Wellesley.  331 ;  power  of, 
at  Surat,  361 ;  defeat  of,  by  General  Lake,  at  Las- 
waree,  S0S|  303 ;  war  with,  and  observations  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Marquis  Welleslev,  in  reference  to, 
340 ;  considerable  body  of,  attracted  to  Bhurtoore  by 
disturbancea  there,  481  ;  their  conteate  with  the 
Britiah  in  Owalior,  006,  OoO.  (See  Appa  SaUb,  Bi^ee 
Row,  Berar,  Guioowar,  Holkar,  Nagpore,  Peiahwa. 
Sattara,  and  Scindia.) 


Maitland,  Captain,  drives  enemy  from  covered  wav  at 
PaUgaut,  and  pursues  fugitives,  whan  the  ganinn, 
struck  with  panic,  surrendevs,  170. 


Sir  F.y  naval 


tX  Kunchee, 
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Vabbv,  pificr  on  the  coMi  «!,  cBikd  oo  by  funily  of 
Angri*,  41 ;  •tt|»pre«uoB  of,  fb. 

If alartie,  Gcoefal.  gutciiiot  of  MaaridM,  ianco  pio- 
clonwtion  recounttm  proposal  of  Tippoo  to  fors  aa 
aUiance  with  tha  Freadi,  aad  iavitnig  volantaan  to 
join  haai,  SU. 

Malaatiio,  ia  Mamiiiva,  tot%  of,  abaadonwi  hy  the 
ncnch,  37*. 

If alavcUj,  gnm  foood  at,  by  anny  of  Lord  CoiBwallia, 
196. 

Malaya  raaidcnt  in  tho  kmgdona  of  Caady  pennitted,  by 
treaty  with  Mooto  Sawmy,  to  proceed  with  their 
families  to  the  British  settlemeoU,  3«6. 

Ifalcofan,  Csptaaa  (afterwards  Sir  Joho),  dcapatchcd  lo 
eamp  of  Sciodia,  succeeds  ia  cffeetiof  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, articles  and  coaditions  of,  39%    304. 

■  Colonel,  opeas  aegotiatioos  with  ageats  of 

Sdndia,  by  aothonty  from  Lord  Lake,  344 ;  iatmsted 
with  n^ouaijag  treaty  with  *»*i«^'«,  aad  siiriHsafiilly 
briags  it  to  a  dose,  346. 

■■  Sir  Joha,    engaged  ia  aeries  of  operations 

agaiast  Chetoo  aad  other  Piodarries,  498  s  ordered  to 
proceed  towards  Oojria,  effrcta  jonctioa  with  Sir  T. 
Hislop,  439 1  eondttcu  aegotiation  with  govefnmaat 
of  HoUar,  lb. ;  leads  bngade  of  ialaatry  at  battle  of 
Mahidpore,  his  saecemes,  448;  reedvea  Ofcrtores 
from  the  peishwm,  who  samaderv,  4Ms  acta  oa  his 
owa  rapoosibUity,  his  defeace  of  the  anaagcneat 
BMde  by  him,  4S1 ;  daty  assigBod  to  him  at  siege  of 
b,  433 ;  saggestioa  of,  as  to  salycts  before 
—Bittee  oo  afidrs   of   East- India 


East- India  Compaay  expressive  of  diqto- 
sitioQ  to  accept  ^eaerally  tlie  bargain  proposed  by 
miaisters,  604 ;   hia  nneiiccessfiil  mission  to  Penia, 

Ifallia  tskea  by  English,  371. 

Ilaliiiraam,  dcsciiptioB  of,  448 ;  nege  aad  aanendcr  of, 
448  440. 

If  alwa,  C4  lonel  Caauc  peactrmtea  iato,  160. 

Mama  Sahib,  regeat  of  Owalior,  697  i  his  dismisaal,  fti 
snpported  by  the  British  resident,  598. 

Ifaaenester.j^tion  from,  on  East-Iodia  trade,  pia- 
sented  to  House  of  Lords  by  aiarqaia  of  Laasdowae, 
488. 

Mangalore  fUla  into  the  haads  of  the  English,  114 ; 
Byder  Ali  suddenly  appears  before  it,  aad  English 
withdraw,  ib. ;  artillery  aad  stores  abaadoaed  to  the 
eaemy,  ib. ;  capitulates  to  General  llathews,  l68 ; 
besirged  by  Tippoo  Saltaa,  aad  defeaded  by  Coload 
Campbell,  109 ;  iitcladed  ia  armistice  with  Tippoo, 
ib. ;  expected  relief  from  Bombay  not  receiToa  at, 
ib. ;  distress  of  the  garrison  beeomes  eitrrme,  ib. ; 
aegotiadoa  opeaed,  capttalalkm  agreed  i^on,  aap- 
plies  of  provismaa  anrw  too  late,  l<v,  170. 


all  dependencies  surrendered,  107 »  resUwed  to  Spain 
at  general  peace,  ib. 

Ifsnipnr  subjugated  by  the  Bnnaese,  459. 

hlanningham,  Mr.  (member  of  gorcmment  of  Bengal), 
sent  with  Mr.  Frankland  to  superintend  embarkation 
of  females  on  approach  of  Soojah-oo-Dowlah.  43; 
refuses  to  return,  ib. ;  objects  to  making  CUts  inde- 
pendent of  council  in  military  matters,  45. 

Msnsfleld,  Earl,  condemns  East- India  Bill  (1767)  aa 
an  exertion  of  arbitrary  power  without  precedent, 
135. 

Msijoribanks.  Mr.,  chairman  of  East- India  Company, 
dissento  from  resolution  of  Court  of  Directors  reeom- 
mending  compliance  with  the  news  of  ministers,  505 ; 
again  diisents  from  amendment  of  similar  character, 
511. 

Markham,  Mr.,  arreats  Cbcyt  Singh  by  order  of  Has- 
tings, 173. 

Msrley,  Major- General,  commands  division  of  army 
intended  to  advance  against  Katmandoo,  393 ;  hiis 
delay  in  joining  the  division,  400  ;  watts  for  battering 
train,  ib. ;  displeasure  of  goyemer-i^nal  with,  401 ; 
hb  hesitation  oetween  his  instructtons  and  the  con- 
elusions  of  bis  own  mind,  ib. ;   advances  towarda 

-  Pursah,  but  almost  immedaatdy  retrogradca,  ib. } 
his  despondency  increases,  takes  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain ofSeers,  is  recalled,  408 1  ia  aceuaed  of  miaooa- 
strtdng  hia  instructions,  ib.  [ 


retireaseat   of  Coma 

pieeea  of  artillaty  aikaeed  by  tfe  IR  of  hia  1^ 

Syriam,  485. 
Manhall.  M^or-GcMral  D.,   redaeca    BatlxMB   Md 
Mootaaaas,  437  >    ordcsed  to  advaace  apoa  Ma 
545;      opcaa  batteries,   wkich  are    aaewsnd 


enemv'a  wwha,  ib.; 

Maaoela,  whea  the  garriaoa  aaiitadc 
Marahall.  Coload,  dcfoato  Naair  Khaa, 
Maftdam,  e^peditioa  agasaat,  aad 

465;  deacriptioaoftheplaea,aad 
MartiadeU,  Coload,  advaaees 


Gillespie,  SpS; 

Jyetadtplaaaedby,393.S96;   ansyi 

bdbra  Jyetock,  403 ;    dliuhaaais  «f  the 

general,  405;  diUnBltiw  ef,  iamaaiid^  dt fccHna  sf 

uregalara,  406;    his  coaiplaiata  of  waat  e£  caereet 

iatdltgeaee,  ib.;   deaiies  to  be  teliesed  bum  esm- 

maad,  ib. 

Maskdyae,  Captua,  CUva  c 
beae£t,  103. 

Masalipatam  (oa  coast  of  i 
by  the  Ea|^  Eaat-Iadia  Osmaay  at,  l«;  partaf 
scattered  troopa  of  Coaiaaa  eaUecOed  at.  Cft;  Mk 
to  Cdoad Foffde,  88;  djscoatet  of  afciis  «f  Mm 


.  Ua  gallai 
daring  Nepaal  war,  401. 
Mathewa.  Geaeid,  dcapatchcd  to  idkf  of  Oslaael  I 
atPaaiaBl,aade 


of  Bedaofe  oo  coaditMoa,  whidi  arc  ^ 

charged  with  plaaderiag  the  pobBc  treaaaiy,  ib.; 

murdered,  with  other  British  ptiaooera.  by  T^pin, 

171. 

Maalc,  lientfaaat,  asarder  of,  5d0. 

Maaritias,  preparatioas  for  attacking,  368, 9fl^  } 
of  the  British  there,  370;  thetr  opentio 
British  ea»iga  first  fdaated  there,  ib. ;  man 
by  the  goveraor,  ib. ;  raaiarka  oa  articica  of  < 
fion,  ib. 

Mawbey.  Colonel,  aasacceasfal  attempt  oC««  K^a 
aad  caaaea of  failara.  394;  lakes  poasasmstt  of  I 
lunga  on  ita  evacaatioa  by  the  ganiaea,  ih. 

Maxwell,  Colood,  effects  jaactioa  with  General  Medoaa, 
193;   attacks  aad  faraaka  baa  of  TIppooPs  f 
'  -         -     1.  takes  tl 


197  i 


iato 


'^^rs^ji 


Peaagra,  aad  sets  Are  to  pcttah  of  Kista^hety, 
attsrk  on  fort  fails,  ib.;  leads  attack  at  the  Gk 
HUl.  306. 

May.  Captain  W..  killed,  576. 

Meanee,  ia  Sinda,  battle  of,  59«. 

Medows,  General,  appointed  to  sapcraede  Mr.  HoQond 
ia  Kovemment  of  ifadras,  191 :  joins  army  assem- 
bled on  plains  of  Trichinopoly,  ib. ;  hia  anaoaaffS' 
meat  of  hia  arrival  aad  aasamptioa  of  odBce  ta 
Tippoo,  ib. ;  purport  of  his  aaswcr  to  eosaaaaai- 
catioB  from  Tippoo,  ib. ;  advances  to  Caroor,  which 
ia  abandoned  on  his  approach,  199;  asaichcs  is 
Coimbatore,  ib. ;  informed  by  Colood  Floyd  of  the 
approach  of  Tippoo,  ib. ;  orders  Coload  Floyd  is 
maintain  his  pioaition,  ib. ;  effects  jaactioa  vitk 
Colonel  Fiovd,  193 ;  fiuther  reiafsreed  by  Colsatl 
Stusrt,  he  desires  to  briag  Tippoo  to  geaenl  ailwn. 
ib. ;  effects  jaaction  with  Colond  Max«dl,  aad 
arrives  at  Vdout,  ib. ;  is  superseded  in  chief  csm- 
mand  by  arrivd  of  Lord  Cornvallia,  ib. ;  his  call  ts 
the  troops  at  the  siege  of  Bangalore,  194 ;  e 
column  in  attack  on  enemy's  position  at 
patam,  S06 ;  his  difficulties  and  disap] 
308 ;  lus  disinterested  oondnrt,  Sl6. 

Meer  Bofaun,  made  prisoner,  550. 

Meer  Coesim  makea  Soorsj-oo-Dowlah  aad  hia  d- 
tendants  prisoners,  and  takes  possession  of  their 
effects,  55 ;  aids  in  appeasing  mutwy  ol  Meer  fsfflrr*r 
troops  by  becoming  sccarity  for  paymeat  of  thdr 
arrears,  85 ;  aspires  to  the  the  throoe,  and  obtains 
support  of  British  mverament,  86;  obtaias  per- 
mission of  Meer  Jamer  to  visit  Calcatta  to  airaage 
plaa  of  campaign  agaiaat  the  emperor,  ib.;  iaiuaiid 
with  oxecotiTa  aothorit/y  87;  ia  dodiaced  by  Umt 
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Jaffier  to  be  the  fittest  man  to  lend  him  aid  in  bb 
^▼ernment,  ib. ;  u  apprehensiTe  of  Tiolenee  from  the 
nabob,  ib. ;  u  seated  on  the  musnud,  and  receives  con- 
gratulations from  English  authorities  and  natives,  88 ; 
his  offer  of  twenty  lacs  Co  the  select  committee,  ib. ; 
makes  donation  of  five  lacs  to  the  Company,  ib  ;  his 
large  gifu  to  the  select  committee,  ib. ;  applies 
himself  to  replenish  hb  treaiury.  ib. ;  is  jealous  of 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  emperor  and  the 
English,  proceeds  to  Palna,  is  inrestcd  by  the  em- 
peror with  a  khelaut,  and  undertakes  to  pay  tribute, 
89 ;  demands  settlement  with  Ram  Narrain,  ib.  {  bent 
upon  destruction  of  Ram  Narrain,  offers  bribes  to 
Major  Camae  and  Colonel  Coote  to  aid  his  purpose, 
ib. ;  he  seises  Ram  Narrain,  conflscatea  his  effects, 
and  subjects  all  his  dependents  to  amercement,  90 ; 
refuses  compliance  witn  demand  for  payment  of 
twenty  lacs  to  the  Company,  91 ;  disputes  with, 
about  private  trade,  ib. ;  agnes  with  Mr.  Vansittart 
on  body  of  regulations,  which  he  orders  to  be  acted 
upon  immediately,  ib. ;  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Nepaul,  and  returns  defeated,  9S;  orders 
collection  of  ail  custom  duties  to  cease,  93:  b 
disinclined  to  receive  deputation  from  council  of 
Bengal,  ib. ;  hb  guards  stop  boats  laden  with  arma 
for  British  troops,  which  he  refuses  to  return  unless 
the  troops  withdraw  from  Patna,  or  Mr.  Ellb  be 
removed  from  the  factory  there,  ib. ;  endeavoura  to 
induce  British  troops  to  desert,  and  acta  of  hoatility 
follow,  ib. ;  dismbses  Mr.  Amyatt,  but  detains 
Mr.  Hay  aa  hostap^e,  ib. ;  makea  Mongheer  hb 
capital,  but  quits  it  on  approach  of  Englbb,  94; 
murders  Ram  Narrain,  the  bankers  Seit,  and  others, 
ib. ;  threatens  to  put  to  death  hb  EuropMu  prisoners, 
and  b  threatened  bv  Major  Adams  with  the  ven- 
B  of  the  Briibh  nation  if  the  priaonera  austain 
ib.  {  murders  his  prisoners,  ib. ;  hb  army 
pursued  by  the  English  to  the  banks  of  Caramnaaaa, 
Ae  croaaes  the  river,  and  aeeka  refuge  in  territoriee  of 
Oude,  95 ;  redueea  to  obedience  the  dependents  of 
Bundleennd,  ib. ;  he  aaaumea  habit  of  a  aevotee,  but 
throws  it  aaide  at  requeat  of  visier,  97*  98  ;  his  troops 
mutiny  for  pay,  and  he  b  compelled  to  appease  them 
by  compliance ;  ia  plundered  by  the  visier,  but 
accretes  a  number  of  jewels,  96;  esei^Ma  from 
viaier.  101. 

Meer  Futteh  AH.  of  Sinde,  587  (aee  Fatteh  All). 

Meer  Jaffler  aspires  to  soubahdarship,  50  ;  selected  by 
8ooraj-oo-Duwlah  Ibr  command  of  large  number  of 
troops  to  reinforce  his  armv  near  Plaasy,  51 ;  afraid 
to  decline  command,  proceeds  to  obey  hb  orders,  ib. ; 
returns  to  capital,  gives  audience  to  Mr.  Watts, 
acrees  to  terms  of  treaty  with  Englbh,  and  swears  to 
observe  it,  ib.;  b  deprived  of  hb  command  by 
Boor^j-oo-Dowlab,  charged  with  being  engaged  in 
conspiracy  with  the  English  af^dnst  the  soubahdar, 
51,  5S;  b  summoned  by  Soor^*oo*Dowlah  to  con- 
ference, and  refuses  to  attend,  53;  exchanges  pro- 
feaaiona  of  reconciliation  and  fidelity  with  Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah,  and  awears  to  adhere  to  hia  engage- 
ment  with  him,  ib. ;  hb  dubioua  conduct  eauaes 
anxiety  to  Clive,  69,  58 ;  during  battle  of  Plaaay  b 
sent  for  by  Soony-oo-Dowlah,  implored  to  forget 
differencea,  and  conjured  to  defend  the  throne,  54 ; 
promises  accordingly,  and  advises  suspension  ci 
battle,  ib.  t  insbts  on  recall  of  Mohun  Lai's  troops, 
ib.:  hb  divbion  observed  by  Clive  with  suspicion, 
and  on  retreat  they  keep  apart  from  soubutdar's 
army,  ib. ;  addretses  letter  to  Clive,  acquainting  him 
with  advice  given  to  his  master,  ib. ;  his  endeavoura 
to  stand  well  with  both  partiea,  and  his  doubts  as  to 
hb  reception  by  the  English,  ib. :  hb  fears  allayed 
when  introduced  to  Clive,  ib. ;  led  by  Clive  to  the 
musnud,  in  the  hail  of  audience,  at  Moorshedabad, 
ib.;  hb  liberality  to  the  membera  of  the  British 
government,  55 ;  difltcultiea  of  hb  government  re- 
lieved by  Clive,  79 ;  confirmed  in  authority  by  sunnod 
from  Delhi,  80 ;  his  court  the  scene  of  Intriguee,  ib. ; 
b  menaced  with  invaaion  by  the  shasada,  ib. ;  hb 
troops  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  ib. ;  alarmed  by  advance 
of  the  shaaada,  ib. ;  receives  favours  from  the  em- 
peror, 61  ;  offended  at  the  Dutch,  and  stops  their 
trade,  ib.;  enters  into  private  necodation  for  the 
introduction  into  Bengal  of  a  Dutch  force,  ib. ;  ex- 
presses displeasure  at  the  propoaed  armament,  and 
*    aid  of  the  English,  82;  viiita  Clive  at  Cai- 


ctttu,  ib. ;  rweivea  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  makes 
disingenuous  communication  to  Clive,  ib. ;  concludes 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  through  mediation  of  Clive, 
83 ;  regards  the  approaching  departura  of  Clive  from 
India  with  alarm,  ib. ;  grants  permission  to  Meer 
Cossim  to  vbit  Calcutta  to  arrange  plan  for  campaign 
against  the  emperor,  80;  vbiu  £nglbh  |[Ovemor 
(Vanaittart),  67 ;  confesses  that  a^  and  grief  inea- 
paciute  him  from  struggling  with  his  difficulties,  ib. ; 
declares  Meer  Cossim  the  fittest  man  to  lend  him  aid, 
ib. ;  b  apprised  of  the  views  of  the  English,  and 
threatens  to  resbt  and  abide  hb  £ate,  ib. ;  is  content 
to  stipulate  for  preservation  of  life  and  an  allowance 
for  bb  maintenance,  ib. ;  declines  the  name  of  prince 
when  deprived  of  authority,  and  aaka  permission  to 
retire  to  Calcutta,  88;  council  determine  on  hb 
restoration,  92 ;  proclamation  issued,  declaring  him 
sovereign  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  ib. ;  dif- 
ferences occur  in  arrangement,  but  coundl  dbposed 
to  yield  in  slight  matten  in  regard  to  the  naboh'a 
concessions  in  respect  of  trade,  ib.;  conditions  of 
trea^  with,  9Si  94 ;  hb  death,  99 ;  competitors  for 
hb  throne,  ib. ;  legacy  bequeathed  to  Clive  by,  104. 

Meer  Niser  Alee  (Tittoo  Meer),  originator  of  dbtnrb- 
ances  in  Baraset,  487. 

Meer  Roostum,  chief  of  the  Ameers  of  Khvrpore,  598 ; 
surrenden  hb  power,  598 ;  flight  of  his  nmily,  ib. 

51  eer  Ufsul,  hb  flight  from  Ghuanee,  548. 

Meerpore,  a  state  of  Sinde,  587 ;  ameer  of,  defeated, 
594  ;  Sir  C.  Napier  takes  poeaeaaion  of,  595. 

Meerun  devotes  Soor^-oo-Dowlah  to  des^,  65;  en- 
campa  near  Chinaura.  to  the  terror  of  the  Dutch,  88 ; 
receives  Dutch  deputies,  and  treaty  agreed  npoo,  ib. ; 
accompanies  Colonel  Calliaad  for  Fktnawith  a  nu- 
merous army,  84 ;  refnaea  email  body  of  cavalry  to 
Colonel  Calliand  for  pursuit  of  the  emperor,  ib.  j  again 
refuses  the  like  asaiatanoe  for  nuranit  of  fo^jdar  of 
Pumeah,  85 ;  b  killed  by  lightning,  ib. ;  various  vie- 
tima  of  hb  cruelty,  ib. ;  hb  death  concealed  fnm  the 
army  till  its  arrival  at  Patna,  ib. 

Meester  Corselb  (Java),  port  of,  aiaaalted  by  Cokmel 
Gilleapie,  and  taken,  876. 

Hehrab  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Kelat,  544  ;  hb  hoatility  to 
the  Britbh,  ib. ;  is  slain  at  the  atorming  of  Kelat» 
545. 

Melvlll,  Lieutenant,  hia  relation  of  the  aufliBfinga  of  the 
Britlah  prisonen  of  Hyder  Ali,  158. 

Melvill,  Mr.  J.  C.  (Secretary  to  the  East-India  Com- 
pany),  his  explanation  of  the  eommereial  operatlone 
of  the  Company,  501 ;  hb  ludd  evidence  with  regard 
to  claims  or  territory  and  eommeree  in  the  traaaae- 
tiona  of  the  Company,  508. 

Melville,  Lord,  moves  for  papers  eeiieetBd  with  le- 
moval  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  850. 

Mengee  Maha  Bundoola,  hb  suoeeaa  in  Ameen,  aad 
ita  effecta  on  the  court  of  Ave,  467* 

Mensiea,  Major,  a  volunteer  at  the  firat  alege  of  Bhnt- 
pore,  death  of,  383. 

Mergui  attaeked  and  carried  by  Colonel  Milla,  408. 

Metealfe,  Mr.  (afterwarda  Sir  C,  and  Lord),  oond 
negotiation,  and  concludes  treaty  with  Runieet  8' 
Sfte;  treaty  with  Ameer  Khan  negotiated  by,  494; 
gives  instructions  to  Captain  Tod,  tor  opening  nego- 
tiation with  Toolaee  Bhye,  regent  at  camp  of  Holkar, 
436. 

Sir  C,  appointed  to  reaideney  of  Delhi,  481 1 

reporta  and  docnmenta  eonnected  with  afhin  of 
Bhurtpore  referred  to,  483;  elaborate  atatement  of 
hia  opioiona  on  general  queation  of  interference,  and 
apecific  meaauree  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  Bhurt- 
pore, 483, 488 ;  authorixed  to  maintain  the  succession 
of  the  rightful  heir  at  Bhurtpore,  484 ;  his  views  as  to 
flnal  settlement  of  Bhurtpore  adopted  by  govern- 
ment and  embodied  in  resolution,  484;  does  not 
auceeed  in  eettUng  affaire  of  Bhurtpore  by  negotU- 
tion,  ib.;  hb  communication  to  governor-general 
concerning  Doorjun  Saul,  and  the  cauaee  of  hb  find- 
ing eupport,  ib. ;  inuea  proclamation  denouncing 
pretensions  of  Dooijun  Saul,  and  declaring  intention 
of  the  British  government  to  support  Bulwunt  Singh, 
ib. ;  hb  interview  with  Lord  Combermere,  lb. ;  does 
not  allow  communications  of  Dooijun  Saul  to  inteifera 
with  the  progreaa  of  Uie  army,  484,  485 ;  provisional 
governor  of  India,  617,  518,  533. 

Hiddleton.  Mr.,  receives  one  lac  twenty-two  tboosand 
five  hundred  znpeoe  en  the  aeeeaelon  of  Nnjan*ad- 
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Dovlah  to  the  nnn»d  of  Bcafil,  IM  ;  tppointed 
BiUidiraaideatateoartorvincr.  127;  eomnraniradoiui 
pMs  bctweeu  him  and  die  goveraor-feiienl,  whiek  ai« 
BOt  aaliHiitted  bj  the  latter  to  hie  eoUeaguea,  ib. ; 
recalled,  aod  ordeied  to  bring  with  him  the  whole  of 
the  eorrcqxmdenee,  1S8;  bring*  fifteen  laea  in  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  debt  of  the  visier,  ib. ;  le-ap. 
pointed  resident  at  Oode,  bat  appmntment  rcmted 
Dj  CUvering  and  Franeb,  ISS;  again  appointed, 
Mving  beoi  previoatlf  displaced  in  Hroar  of  Mr. 
Bristow,  177  {  obtains  anthoritf  from  Tiaer  to  teiae 
KeUah  at  Fjrsabad,  residenee  of  begun,  ib. ;  relin> 
"s  place  aopplied  bj  Mr.  Biistow, 


178. 

If  ilea,  CohmeU  despatched  with  expedition  to  coast  of 
Tenaaaerim,  406 ;  eaptores  fort  of  Tavoy,  ib. ;  attacks 
and  carries  Mergvi,  and  returns  to  Rangoon,  ib. ;  his 
forces  defeat  Burmese  army  near  Rangoon,  467,  406. 

Mtnchin.  Captain,  commandant  at  Calcutta,  hia  dts- 
graceflnl  flight  00  the  approach  of  Soor^-oo-DowUh, 

4S. 

Minto,  Lord,  appointed  goremor-general,  SM;  his 
arrival  at  Galentta,  and  state  of  the  country,  ib. ; 
proceeda  to  Madras  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances  in  the  army  of  that  presidency,  808 ;  crisis 
past  before  his  arrival,  ib.;  bis  operations  against 
the  Maacarenha  islands,  804,  378;  his  measures  for 
redneiog  the  Dutch  settlements,  and  wise  policy.  S71 
—379 ;  establiBhment  of  British  power  in  the  East 
without  a  rival  the  crowning  act  of  his  administration , 
879 ;  brief  notice  ^  various  diplomatic  affairs  of  his 
administration,  ib. ;  his  resignation,  return  to  Europe, 
and  elevation  to  an  earidom,  Ib. ;  his  death,  ib. ; 
remarhs  on  hb  administration  and  character,  889 ; 
reCercnce  to  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Ne- 
panlese,a90. 

Mir  Jumla,  a  Persian,  becomes  resident  at  the  court  of 
Kootb,  sovereign  of  Goleonda,  and  obtains  the  highest 
command  then,  8 ;  conducts  wars  in  the  Carnatic, 
ib.;  throws  himself  upon  Aumngiebe,  then  com- 
mending  for  his  father,  Shah  Jehsn,  in  the  Deeean, 
ib. ;  hi*  desertion,  followed  by  imprisonment  of  his 
son  and  confiacation  of  his  wealth,  ib. ;  acouires  the 
eoofldence  of  Auruofvebe,  and  exerts  his  iniuence  to 
bring  about  a  war  with  Kootb.  ib. ;  his  nominal  corn- 
command  <rf  army  invading  Beeiapore,  g. 

Mina  Mahmood  (Soor^-oo-Dowlah)  sncceeds  AUveidi 
Khan,  48.    (See  Soong-oo-Dowlah.; 

Mobarik-al-Dowlah  succeeds  Syef-al-Dowlah  as  nabob 
of  Bengal,  123;  compbins  of  conduct  of  Mahomed 
Beia  Khan,  claims  to  he  admitted  to  the  management 
of  hb  own  affairs,  and  reminds  governor-general  that 
the  power  of  the  Company  b  derived  from  bb  ances- 
tors, 137  J  hb  request  complied  with,  ib. ;  informed 
of  wbb  of  Court  of  Directors  fbr  restoration  of 
Mahomet  Reaa  Khan  to  the  office  of  manager,  138. 

MoffiiAt,  Captain,  of  the  Ommgn,  engaged  in  attack  on 
French  squadron  under  Admiral  Lin<Hs,  808. 

Mogul  empire,  origin  of,  4 ;  in  a  state  of  dissoluthm  In 
the  early  part  ot  the  eighteenth  century,  10. 

Mohammed  (eldest  son  of  Aurungiebe),  enters  Ool- 
conda,  8 ;  horrora  perpetrated  by  him,  ib. ;  manries 
the  sovereign's  daughter,  ib. ;  punues  Shoojia,  who 
flies  in  the  direction  of  Bengal,  1 1 ;  enamoured  of 
daughter  of  Shooja,  ib. ;  abandons  the  cause  of  hb 
father,  and  passes  over  to  Shooja,  Ib. ;  disappointed 
in  expectation  of  being  followed  hy  hb  army,  ib. ; 
obtains  the  hand  of  Shooja's  daughter,  ib. ;  b  db- 
missed  by  Shooja  in  consequence  of  suspicions  raised 
by  Aurungiebe,  ib.;  b  placed  in  confinement  at 
Owalior.  and  dies  in  obscurity,  ib. 

Mohammed  Gboory,  hb  conquest  in  India,  8 ;  leaves 
behind  him  incredible  wealth,  ib. 

Mohammed  Toghluk  carries  off  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Delhi  to  Dowlatabad  (formeriy  Deognr), 
4  j  resolved  upon  making  Dowlatabad  the  chief  seat 
of  Mahometan  empire  in  India,  ib. ;  Bengal  revolts, 
and  hb  possessions  in  the  Deeean  are  wrested  from 
him,  ib. ;  hb  cruelties,  lb. ;  hb  death,  ib. 

Mohun  Lai  (dewan  of  Soor^-oo-Dowlah)  ordered,  on 
suggestion  of  Meer  JaiBer,  to  recall  troops  to  camp  at 
the  batUe  of  Plassy,  54. 

Moira,  Earl  of,  suceeeds  Eari  Minto  as  governor-general, 
and  fab  arrival  at  Calcutta,  889:  hb  statement  of  the 
prospeet  of  affairs  on  hb  arrival  at  Calcutta,  880, 
898;  thiMtaunvahof  NqNnawithinmedbtonaovtto 


hosHle  mcaaurca.  891 ;  Us  ii 

sbaw,  ib. ;  further  attempt  todect  sniliwirtwaih  9Ce- 

paul  without  resort  toarms,  891,39s;  taheamKaaarasv 

commendng  war,  and  Us  pfam  of  opcntioan.  8P ; 

propoees  seriee  of  political  amnge^Kntaia  nai  eirwab- 

tarropeiations,  ib. ;  exprsssi 

at  fiulure  of  Coionel  Mawhey  at  1 
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dissatbiMtion  with  General  Martindell,  : 
the  Terraie  of  Bootwul  and  Shiiax  to  be  d 
hb  dbpleasuic  eaOed  forth  by  cvcnta  befsl 
division  under  Gencnl  Matley,  4*1 :  kia  : 
attempts  to  corrupt  the  enemy's  <  " 
wards  instructions  to  Colonel  Brndsl 
to  negotiatiooe  with  Giyr^  Mioser,  M7: 
further  effort  to  restore  rdathma  of  peaee  hj  I 
raiah of  Nepanl,  ib.;  hb  extream  dSsappoiti 
miscarriage  of  attempt  to  negotiate,  ib>.;  tn 
project  of  treaty  to  Colonel  Bradahnw,  «M;  « 
nb  intention  not  to  asafce  any  attnnpt  to 
negotiations,  ib. ;  in  a  short  tiase  directs  1 
to  be  re-opened,  ib. ;  hb  anxiety  fer  of 
proposed  relaxatioa  of  terms,  ib. ;  mtiie 
Nepaul,  and  preparm  at  same  tiaw  to  1 
concessions,  488.  489 ;  eieoMnts  of  coma 
where  prepared  when  he  undertakes  the  1 
of  Indm,  410.    (See  Hastiuf-  ** ^  " 

MoUe.  Ci4>tain,  hb  gallant 
Seringapatam,  839* 

Monaekjee  (Taajore  oOeer) 
and  causes  him  to  be  murdered,  88 ;  wwMnma  1 
Trichinopoly,  88;  commands  foioe  in  aid  of  M 
Lawrence,  48;  attacks  Fnach  camp  hsiHC  Mn 
by  treacboy ;  Cub,  08. 

Mongheer  (capital  of  Meer  Cossim),  advaMO  «f  Bki 
army  to,  94 ;  quitted  by  Meer  Cemtm,  ib.;  owe 
of  Meer  Coesim  there,  lb.;  capitnlates  to  the  Kmj 
Ib. ;  news  of  its  fall  reachee  Meer  Cossim,  who  A 
upon  murders  two  hundred  Englishmen,  94,  98. 


Monidiund,  governor  of  Cakntta,  attadcs  Engt 
under  Clive,  but  b  repulsed,  and  fliea,  47 
successively  to  Calcutta,  Hooghly,  aad  Moonfe 


Monro,  Colonel  (quartermaater-geneml,  Madraa),  pK 
under  arrest  by  General  McDowell,  but  lelensei  hy 
govemmrat,  303. 

Monson,  M^or  (afterwards  Colonel),  FngBsh  face 
under,  despatched  from  Copjeveram  appears  hiinii 
Coverpauk,  whidi  eompeb  garrison  to  smumdu,  if; 
proceeds  to  Areot,  mardies  back  to  Ooi' 
leaves  garrison  at  Covorpank,  ib.;  lends 
attack  on  French  in  Wandewaah,  09;  1 


mission  of  lieutenant-colonel  from  govemanent,  77. 

,propoeeatoretii«toifadrBn,77;  < 
maad  of  troops  before 


ipoees  to  retiie  to  Madraa,  77 : 
Fondiefaerry  sunoudMod  la.  by 


ib. 

partial  , 

service,  ib. ;  appointed 
187 ;  supports  General 


EC,  ID. ;  nis  nine 

redoubts  and  French  at  Oulgnrty.  with 
>ded  and  Jncapaiitaled  %m 
inber  of  cowhsI  of  Bengal, 
wts'deneral  Clavering  in  calling  for  can»> 
of  Haatinga  with  Middleton,  1 88;  onggorts 
reesll  of  Middleton,  and  b  supported  by  CInvcringsni 
Franeb,  ib. ;  moves  that  Nuncomar  be  called  befaer 
the  board  to  substantiate  diargea  againat  Ifmtiniii 
130 ;  hb  death,  139. 

Monson.  Captain,  intrusted  with  attack  on  weaten  hiH 
of  Savandroog.  which  b  carried  by  storaa,  888. 

Colonel,  leada  attack  on  Alyghnr,  and  obtaim 

possession  of  it,  887;  detached  by  General  Lake  to 
protect  thecity  of  Jyenaghor,  318;  detadhment  aadiE, 
keeps  the  field,  SI  l ;  b  joined  bv  Colonel  Doa,  bmvcs 
in  the  direction  of  Kotah,  and  b  there  joined  Iff  % 
body  of  trocms  in  the  service  of  the  ngah,  ib.; 
advances  to  Mokundra  pam,  and  thence  to  Htnglais- 
ghur,  which  he  eiq>tiires,  ib.;  advaaeea  fiftv  miki 
beyond  Mokundra  pass,  becomes  alanned,  and  deter- 
mines to  retire  to  Mokundra  pass,  ib. ;  heave  of  Hsl- 
kar's  attack  on  Lieutenant  Lucan's  cavalix,  and  farms 
In  order  of  battle  for  theb  support,  318;  learaa  thst 
the  cavalry  are  destroyed,  resumee  hb  march,  aad 
reaches  Mokundn  pass,  Ib. ;  is  attacked  by  Bolksr, 
^o  is  repulsed,  ib. ;  continues  hb  retreat  to  Kotah, 
and  thence  to  Took  Rampoora,  ib. ;  b  joined  bv  reia- 
forcement  dmpatehed  by  commander^in-duei  from 
Agra  for  hb  relief,  ib. ;  continues  retreat  to  ^ 
river,  encounters  the  whole  force  of  the  c 
htiepalNi,  SlSs  1 
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baggsge,  ud  •rrivet  at  KooahftUghiir.  ib. ;  diieovwt 
eorretpondenee  between  native  eomnuMunied  oOccn 
and  Holkar,  ib. ;  merchee  to  Bian*  paaa,  ib. ;  tboae 
of  bia  detacbmeot  wbo  eaeape  tbe  enemj  antive  at 
Afra,  ib.;  oommaad  of  tbe  Britiib  troop*  at  tbe 
▼ictory  of  Dee«  derolrea  on,  ib. ;  intercepts  lettem 
•ddreaaed  to  Holkar  by  tbe  nyab  of  Bburtpoie  and 
otbera,  818  {  eommanda  paity  in  one  of  tbe  aaaault* 
on  Bburtpore,  saa. 
Montreaaor,  Colonel,  takes  post  at  Sedassoer,  SSO;  bis 
brigade  •nnoandea  by  tbe  anny  of  Tippoo  Saltan,  ib. ; 

Moobarik  (last  prince  of  the  dynasty  of  Kbilgy)  mar- 
dered,  S. 

Moodeem  Kbaa  (ofieer  of  Soon^-oo-Dowlah)  killed  at 
battle  of  Plaisy,  63. 

Mooritouse,  Colonel,  his  deatb  at  attaek  on  Bangalore, 
104 ;  bis  high  cbaiaeter  by  Colonel  Wilks,  and  honours 
paid  to  bis  memorr,  ib. 

Moonaum  taken  and  dismantled,  497. 

Moorsbedabad,  British  obtain  poaseasion  of,  04. 

Mootqil,  lines  of,  stormed  br  British,  94* 

Mootto  Sawmy,  lawful  inheritor  of  the  throne  of  Candyt 
eaeapes  from  prison,  and  daims  protection  of  British 
gOTCffnment,  aOA ;  plseed  under  the  care  of  Colonel 
Barbutt,  300;  arriTcs  in  capital  of  Candy,  and  con- 
▼ention  concluded  with,  by  British  authorities,  ib. ; 
depriTcd,  1^  new  arrangement  with  Pelime  TaUuTe^ 
of  nearly  all  that  had  been  professedly  secured  to  him, 
ib.  {  accompanies  British  troops  towards  Trinoomalee, 
807 ;  demand  of  Candian  chien  for  his  surrender,  ib.  j 
is  delifered  up,  marefaed  to  Candy,  and  put  to  deatb, 
ib. 

Morad  (son  of  Shah  Jehan)  decdred  by  profcesiona  of 
his  brother  Aurungiebe,  junction  of  their  ftnee*  de- 
termined on,  9;  Hdttted  as  emperor  by  AurunRsebe, 
who  solidts  permission  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  10;  seised  by  Aurungiebe,  and  placed  under 
reetrdnt,  ib. 

Uorari  Row  (Mabratta  chieftain)  consents  to  act  aa  a 
mediator  between  Mahomet  Ali  and  the  goremment 
of  Mysore ;  conference,  31 ;  producoi  treaty,  and  calls 
upon  Mahomet  Ali  to  fulfil  bis  engagement,  ib.; 
ia  presented  by  Mahomet  Ali  with  60,000  rupees  for 
bis  serrices,  3S ;  solicits  pardon  of  the  men  employed 
to  assaaunate  Captain  Dalton  and  Kheir-o-Deen,  83; 
departs  for  Pondieherry,  37 ;  harasses  British  troops 
under  Miyor  Lawrence,  38;  hh  camp  attacked  by 
Hyder  Ali,  US. 

More,  Captain,  watches  motions  of  Baaalat  Jung,  73. 
Mitfor,  defeat  of,  by  Mysorean  foree,  70- 

Momington,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Marqubof  Wellealey), 
appointed  go?emor-general,  330 ;  his  qualifications 
for  the  office,  ib. ;  his  arrival  at  Madras  and  at 
Bengal,  333:  diracta  attention  of  General  Harria, 
gOTcmor  of  Madras,  to  the  collection  of  a  force  on 
the  coast  to  meet  any  emergency,  ib. ;  eondudes 
new  treaty  with  Nisam,  ib. ;  direeta  goremment  of 
Madras  to  raiie  detachment  to  co-operate  with 
British  troops  at  Hyderabad  against  the  French  foree 
there,  ib. ;  hb  attempts  to  restore  triple  alliance  de- 
faated,  936 ;  proceeds  with  operations  against  Tippoo, 
ib. ;  addresses  Tarioua  letters  to  Tippoo,  ib. ;  arrives 
at  Madras,  and  recdvee  answers  from  Tippoo,  ib. ; 
resolves  to  accompany  negotiation  by  Uie  movement 
of  his  army,  ib.;  appoints  General  Harris  to  com- 
mand tbe  army  about  to  march  into  Mysore,  ib. ; 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  death  of  Tippoo,  and  com- 
plete conquest  of  Mysore,  ib. ;  his  disposal  of  the 
conii^uered  country,  944—940;  makes  magnificent 
provision  for  the  fiimily  of  Tippoo,  946:  prindpal 
chiefs  and  officers  conciliated,  ib. ;  articlea  of  par- 
tition treaty  of  Mvsore  concluded  by,  with  nisam, 
946,  940 ;  explanation  of  his  views  in  undertaking  the 
protection  of  the  new  state  of  Mysore,  and  reserving 
to  East- India  Company  the  powen  of  interposition 
in  its  affairs,  947  S  articles  of  subsidiary  treaty  of, 
with  rajah  of  Mysore,  940,  947 ;  having  completed  bis 
great  work,  he  returns  to  Bengal,  948 ;  takes  mea- 
sures  for  settling  government  of  Tanjore,  940 ;  places 
adopted  heir  of  the  deceased  rsjah  on  the  throne,  950 ; 
aasumes  entire  dril  and  military  administration  of 
Tanjore,  splendid  proviaon  being  made  for  tbe  rsjah, 
ib. ;  treaty  of  Tai^ore  ratified  by,  ib. ;  aasutne* 
dril    and  military  administration   of    Surat,   963; 


created  Marqoia  of  Wdledey,  S5S.    (See  Wdledey, 
Marquis.) 

Morris,  Colond,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  Bburtpore,  891. 

Morrison,  General,  army  of  1 1,000  men  under  command 
of,  assembled  at  Chittaaong,  471 ;  his  operationa  and 
difficulties,  471,  479 ;  nis  otpture  of  Anraean,  473; 
bis  oflldal  aeoount  of  the  attaek,  ib. 

Moetvn,  Mr.,  appointed  remdent  at  Poena  after 
Colond  Upton'a  retirement,  146;  is  embamased 
by  the  intnguea  of  the  Chevalier  St.  Lubin,  ib. 

Mozuflhr  Jung  is  supported  by  Chunda  Sahib,  19; 
resolves  to  surrender  himself  to  Nadr  Jnng,  under 
promises  of  liberal  treatment,  90 :  his  person  secured 
and  treated  with  rigour,  ib. ;  on  death  of  Nasir  Jung 
is  saluted  riceroy  of  the  Deoean,  91 ;  bestows  large 
sum  of  monev  and  valuable  jewels  on  Dupldx,  ib. ; 
sets  OQt  for  GhDloonda,  escorted  by  French  European 
and  aepoy  troops  commanded  by  M.  Bussy,  ib. ; 
attacked  oy  Patau  naboba,  who,  by  aid  of  a  few 
French  troops,  are  defeated,  ib. ;  is  killed  in  pur- 
suing tbe  fugitives,  ib. 

Mulwagul,  possesdon  of,  obtained  by  the  EngUsh, 
116;  returns  into  the  hands  of  Hyder  Ali,  ib. 

Mundela,  fort  of  (Na^pore),  demand  for  its  surrender 
evaded.  446 ;  stormmg  and  surrender  of,  ib. 

Munny  Begum  app«nnted  guardian  of  infant  nabob  ol 
Bengpal  by  Warren  Hastings,  193;  examination  of  her 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  large  sum  un- 
accounted for,  chargea  Warren  Hastinas  with  re- 
edving  money  from  her,  199  {  suspended  from  office 
of  guardian,  and  charge  confBrred  on  Goodies,  180 ; 
share  of  Mahomed  Beaa  Khaa'a  sdary  allotted  to, 
137. 

Mnnro,  Mijor,  auceeeda  Mdor  Camae  in  command  on 
the  frontier  of  Oude,  and  finds  the  army  in  a  state  of 
moUny,  06,  90;  his  strong  measuraa.  9O;  preparea 
to  take  the  field,  ib. ;  dispatches  Major  Champion  to 
dislodge  party  of  the  enemy,  ib. ;  marches  towards 
Buxar,  amvee  there,  is  attacked,  when  the  enemy 
ijive  way  and  retire,  9O,  07  ;  hb  humanity  after  the 
battle,  07;  receives  letter  from  emperor  congratulating 
him,  and  soliciting  protection,  ib. ;  emperor  seeks 
an  interriew  with  him,  ib. ;  inarches  in  direction  of 
Benares,  when  the  emperor  constantly  pitdiea  hb 
tent  near  British  encampment,  ib. ;  refers  the  offer 
of  emperor  to  Calcutta,  ib. ;  hb  instructions,  ib. ; 
arrives  at  Benares,  and  receives  envoy  from  risior 
with  proposab  of  peace,  08;  insists  upon  Meer 
Cosdm  and  Sumroo  being  delivered  up,  lb. ;  large 
sum  offered  by  vbter  if  demand  be  abandouMi,  ib. ; 
besieges  Cbunarghur,  fails  in  two  assaulu,  converta 
dege  into  blocnde,  retires  to  Benares,  relinquishes 
bb  command,  and  quits  India,  90. 

'—-^  General,  advanoee  agdnst  Pondieherry,  cuts  off 
communication  with  surrounding  country,  breake 
ground  and  opens  fire,  164;  capitulatiott  propoeed 
and  accepted,  10. 

-»^-  Sir  Hector,  retdned  at  Madras  to  aeeure  tba 
benefit  of  bb  military  judament,  167;  arrives  at 
Coi^everam,  takea  command  of  force  five  thousand 
atrong,  to  be  joined  by  detachment  under  Colond 
BaUlle,  ib.;  informed  of  Colond  BaiUb's  doubt 
of  bdng  able  to  effect  a  junction,  deapatehea  to 
Ck»lond  BailUe  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Fletcher, 
lb. ;  defers  moriag  to  the  eupport  of  Colond  Baillie 
till  too  late,  lOo ;  returns  to  Conjeveram,  and  arrivee 
at  Chinjrieput,  ib. ;  b  joined  at  Chingleput  by 
Captdn  Goeby,  and  compelled  by  deficiency  of  food 
to  Bsake  a  forced  march  to  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  ib. ; 
proposes  delay  in  acting  on  ordera  suspending  Air. 
Whitehill.  governor  of  Madras,  lOl. 

Mnnro,  Msjor-Generd  Sir  T.,  hb  sentence  upon  the 
ill-judged  pardmony  of  Madraa  government,  I90, 
101 ;  hb  account  of  the  conduct  of  Tippoo's  infantry 
at  the  battle  of  Arikera,  100 ;  remarks  on  Uie  attempt 
of  Dhoondia  Waugh,  and  its  posdble  results,  953. 

Manro,  Brigadier- Oenerd,  occupied  in  reduction  of 
pebhwa's  country,  south  of  Kistna,  449. 

Murray,  Colonel,  directed  to  march  from  Guserat  to  co- 
operate agdnst  Holkar,  810;  becomes  suddenly 
alarmed,  and  resolves  to  retreat,  319;  arrives  at 
Otydn,  and  Ukes  possession  of  tbe  whole  of  Holksr's 
territories  in  that  Quarter.  310;  resigns  hb  commsnd 
to  Major-Genersl  Jones,  ib. 

Murray,  Colond  Macgregor.  hb  statement  ss  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Arabs  at  Tdneir,  444 ;  pasaes  tbe 
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vickcC  at  Talodr,  444 ;  k»  duigcr,  ib. ;  n  reMoed 
epreied  vitli  woonids,  ib. 

JCvitesa  Khan  adected  by  Dopkix  for  aabob  of  AnOL, 
38 ;  bis  preriont  life  and  bis  avarice,  ib. ;  proceeds  to 
Pondicberrr.  and  is  installed  in  bis  new  dignity, 
whicb  be  tn  a  abort  time  abandons  and  letirea  Co 
Velloce,  ib. 

If nrxsfa  Beg  defends  Conjereram,  Bnrrendeia,  and  is 
slain  by  If  abomet  Itoof,  64. 

Mnsoovy,  in  early  bistory  a  petty  and  oHaevre  prince- 
dom, S3t|  ber  riaing  importanee  under  Peter  tbe 
Great,  ib. 

If  ustapba  Beg  ofliers  solitarT  instance  of  fidelity  in  tbe 
garrison  of  Vellore,  S50 ;  bis  statement  of  the  designs 
of  tbe  eonaptntors  diaregarded,  and  ni^MBcrc  fol- 
Iowa,  ib. 

Muttra  abandoned  by  tbe  Briliab,  31S ;  reocenpied  by  a 
force  under  Colonel  Don,  ib. ;  Colonel  Monson  retires 
to,  SI7 ;  tbe  woanded  at  tbe  battle  of  Dceg,  and  tbe 
ordnance  tberein  captured,  deposited  at,  ib. 

If  yswe,  its  ntlen  afford  aid  to  Mabomet  Ali,  27 ;  di»- 
doaure  of  tbe  price  at  wbicb  ibe  aid  was  porchaaed, 
91 ;  means  by  wbieb  Hyder  AH  rose  to  supreme  power 
tbere,  107 ;  conqocst  of,  by  tbe  Britisb,  completed, 
S43;  infant  prince  of  tbe  ancient  house  of,  placed 
on  tbe  throne,  84S  {  articles  of  partition  treaty  and 
aubsidiary  treaty  witb  Uie  rajah,  MS — S48.  (See 
Hydcr  Ali  Kbao,  and  Tippoo  Sultan.) 


N. 

Nadir  Sbah,  bb  origin,  15;  blla  enddenly  apon  the 
forces  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Ddbi,  puts  them  to  flight,  and 
enters  tbe  capital,  1 S ;  inbabitanta  rise  upcm  invaders, 
when  seenea  of  tumult  and  riolence  enane,  ib. ;  gives 
orders  to  bis  troopo  lo  slaughter,  when  8.000  poish, 
and  tbe  dty  ia  inllaged  and  set  on  fire,  ib. ;  seises 
tbe  imperial  tmsores,  and  leriea  contributions  on 
tbe  inhabitants,  ib.;  anncxea  to  bis  dominions  tbe 
provinces  on  tbe  weat  aide  of  tbe  Indua,  16;  witb- 
draws  from  Delhi,  ib. 

Nadir  Shah,  the  regenerator  and  aovcrdgn  of  Peraia,  530. 

Nagore  and  ita  dependenctea  purchased  by  tbe  Dutch, 
ISS ;  anangement  made  for  ita  anrrender,  ib. 

Nagpoie,  a  powerfial  Uahratta  kingdom.  16  ;  hoatility 
al  the  rajah  (Appa  Sahib)  to  tbe  Britiab,  434 ;  pro- 
bable moCivea  tif  hia  condnet,  ib. ;  rajab'a  intrigue* 
witb  tbe  peishwa,  434,  435 ;  be  attacka  Britisb,  and 
b  defeated,  435,  430 ;  seeks  to  negotiate,  and  sur. 
rendera  bimaelf,  436 ;  eaptnic  of  guns  at  by  the  Britisb, 
and  evacuation  of  tbe  dty,  4S6,  437 ;  provisional  cn^ 
gagemcnt  witb  nyab  of,  437;  continued  aurcess  of 
British  arms  in,  437t  438;  narrative  of  progreaaof 
evenia  resuBMd,  and  diplomatic  proceedinga  witb 
Appa  Sahib,  444 ;  affair  at  Hundcla  in,  446 ;  con- 
tinoed  trenebcfy  of  tbe  r^|ab,  who  is  anested  and  de> 
poaed,  ib. ;  Unndda  surrenders,  ib. ;  surrender  of 
Cbooragnrh  in,  446.  (See  Appa  Sahib,  Berar,  and 
Puraagee  BbooaUy.) 

Nagrakote  and  Somnant,  temples  of,  destroyed  by 
Mabmoud.S.  r  >  '         / 

Nahnn  falls  to  tbe  Englisb,  305. 

Nalaprb,  snrrenderof  fort  of,  and  dep6t  eatablisbedat, 

Nannee,  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  at,  540. 

Nanning  (Malacca),  dispute  of  the  Britisb  government 
witb  Pangboloo  of,  401 ;  Pangboloo  subdued,  and 
tranquillity  restored  then,  ib. 

Napier.  Sir  Cbarlea,  assumes  chief  military  command  of 
Sinde,  591 :  hia  summary  proceedings  and  new  roitula. 
tiona,  ib. ;  defeata  tbe  ameera  of  Sinde,  504 ;  enters  the 
capital  of  Lower  Sinde.  ib. ;  bis  contests  witb  Shere 
Mahomed,  ib. ;  everywhero  victorious  against  tbe 
Sindians  and  Bdoocbees,  505,  506. 

Nash,  Lieutenant,  ordered  to  Coimbatoro,  SOI  ;  k 
wounded,  SOS ;  summoned  to  audience  witb  Tippoo, 
and  rdeased  on  mission  to  Britiab  commander-in- 
chief,  SIO,  SI  1. 

Nasir  Khan,  defeat  of.  550. 

Nassau,  Fort  (Java),  surrradeia  to  tbe  Englisb,  373. 

Nattea,  Lieutenant,  killed  in  tbe  breach  at  Malliganm, 
449. 

Nawanb  Jubbnr  Khan,  hia  propoaala  at  Ghusnee  re- 
jected, 543. 


NawoBg  Ttarin  (Prince  of  Sunaet)  dciented  ^  Sir  A. 

Cam^idl,  sed»  saftty  in  tbe  jungle,  474,  475. 
Naylor,  Mr.  North  (Company's  solidtor  at  Cairwtts', 
rule  agunst  granted  by  Supreme  Court,  nad  aaMlc  ab- 
solute,  140 ;  ne  is  committed,  ib. 
Nasir  Jung  (second  pon  of  Nisam-odl-lfooik\   aeian 
hia  tether's  treasure,  and  is  recognised  aa  bia  awe- 
ceaaor,  19 ;  enters  tbe  Canaric,  and  seeks  aianefsufr 
of  tbe  English,  whicb  is  sffbrded.  a». ;  differences 
between  him  and  tbe  Englisb.  SO ;  proceeds  to  Arecc. 
ib. ;  takea  the  fidd,  and  procnrea  supplies  witb  dtM- 
cnlty,  ib. ;    sickncM  in   hia  camp,    and    intrigeea 
fomented  by  tbe  French,  ib. ;  fwce  under  rnmmanl 
of  M.  de  la  Tou^e,  advaacca  from  Gingee  nputt  his 
camp,  SI ;  falls  by  tbe  bands  of  a  treaehcrotts  d?> 
pendent,  ib.;  Hyder  AU  benefits  by  confesiottOMaing 
on  bis  death.  107. 
Nearcbus  despatched  witb  about  ten  tbovsnad  Greeks 
and  Pbenidana  to  explore  the  nav^acion  between  tbe 
Indus  and  Euphrates,  3. 
Neave,  Mr.,  bis  striking  description  of  Toree,  401. 
NegapaUm  taken  by  tbe  Englnb,  !65. 
NeUore,  Colond  Forde  procrcds  to,  in  aid  of  Mabnniit 

Ali,  57. 
Ncpaol,  unsuccessful  expedition  to,  profectcd  fay  Vnebt, 
ISS ;  dispute  ^tb,  3^ ;  rarious  cncToncboaents  from, 
389,  900  s  negotiations,  391  ;  fortber  outngvs,  ib. ; 
preparations  of  govcraor- general  for  war  with.  301, 
39s ;  renewed  overtures  for  negotiation,  and  actmpfs 
to  corrupt  Nepanlese  coeunandm,  303 ;  varioes  events 
of  the  war.  393—406 ;  negotiations  and  cooclu«k«  of 
treaty,  406--HI09 ;  court  of  Kstmandoo  refuoe  to  ratify 
troaty,  409 ;  venewal  of  hostilities,  ib. ;  treaty  mb- 
fied,  ih. ;  review  of  the  origin  and  opcvationa  of  tbe 
war,  ib. 
Nerbudda,  force  stationed  permanently  on  tbe,  in  eon* 

sequence  of  moveaaents  01  Ameer  Khan,  371 . 
Nezungin   Lall,  agent  of  Holkar,  aeised  at 

318. 
Nesbitt,  Lieutenant-  Cokmd,  commands  sOorain 

on  Sevandroog,  SOS. 
Newport,  Sir  J.,  recommenda  delay  (renewal  of  Oom- 

pany*s  term  of  government  1813),  387« 
Newton,  Major  Thomaa,  commanding  on  Sylbet  I 
tier,  attacks  Burmese  witb  ■accsai,  400 ;   witbdi 
his  troops  from  CSacbar,  ib. 
Nicholl.  dsptain,  attacked  by  body  of  troopa  bdeaglag 
to  Sdndia,  313 ;    disappointed  of  storaung  ScinAa's 
battery  by  retreat  of  tbe  enemy,  ib. 
Niedls,  Colond,  sncceasfuUy  attacks  tbe  beigbta  and 
town  of  Almorab,  403. 

General,  ordered  to  aaareb  to  Bbvtpere,  484; 

leads  column  of  attack  at  Bhnrtpore,  485. 

Sir  Jaaper,  commander*in-^ief,  s;4,  SST, 
S80. 
Niffhtingall,  General,  aneeeoda  Genetal  Gillespie  in 
chief  command  in  Java,  and  commands  expedJCwn 
against  r^abs  of  Bidling  and  Boni.  410. 
Nison,  Captain,  witb  small  force  enconntera  Hyder  AB, 
and  entue  party  destroyed  with  C3mq»tion  of  one 
ofilcer,  117* 
Nisam  Ali,  his  enmity  to  Bnasy,  eanaea  dewun  of  Bmsy 
to  be  murdered,  <S7 ;  takes  the  fidd,  advaneca  to  Hy- 
derabad, ib. ;  reatoied  to  government  of  Berar,  ib. ; 
negotiationa  of  Engliab  witb,  in  regard  to  the  no««b- 
era  drcara,  111;  advaneca  to  attack  Mabonaet Ah, 
fctirea,  and  makea  friendly  overtarca  to  Bntkh 
goveroor,  ib. ;  advancea  to  form  junction  witb  Eng- 
Bdi  on  frontier  of  Myaere,  k  beogbt  off  by  Bvdcr 
Ali,  deaerta  the  Englisb,  and  unites  bb  foiees  with 
Hyder  Ali,  US ;  defeated  by  Odond  Smith,  takea  ts 
fiight,  113;  opena  aecret  eommunieationa  wkk 
Colonid  Smith,  ib. ;  movea  northward,  aendb  aa 
ofBcer  to  tbe  Engliab  camp,  and  treaty  eeocledcd, 
114;  arrangement  made  witn,  for  transfer  of  oortbu  a 
drears,  154 ;  called  upon  by  government  of  Maibas 
to  compel  bit  brother  to  dismim  tbe  Fienth  trans  hia 
senrice,  ib. ;  mission  to.  from  government  of  Madnw, 
and  its  results.  155.  156;  bis  dassatWiacCMn  with  ne- 
gotiations between  Britisb  government  and  Basalst 
Jung.  1S6  ;  proceedings  of  Lord  Corawallia  lor  cfifrc- 
tive  tettlement  witb.  in  reapect  of  Gencoor,  188; 
engaged  in  war  witb  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  receives 
proposal  f>om  Tippoo  for  uniting  famtjies  by  inter- 
marriage, ib. ;  new  engagements  witb,  prednded  by 
law,  189;  anaqgemont  with,  nndo  bf  Laid  Con. 
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mXiU,  ib. ;  bit  armr  aaiemblei  ii«tr  Hydtfrabad,  to 
co>  operate  with  Eogliab  igmiost  Tippoo,  194 ;  terri- 
toriea  restored  to,  by  treaty  witk  Tippoo,  S10; 
atteeked  by  Uahrattaa,  and  compelled  to  porchaae  an 
ignominiottB  peace,  823 ;  dispenaet  with  Mrricea  of 
EnglUh  battalions,  SS4 ;  hia  attachment  to  the 
French,  ib. ;  rebellion  of  hia  son  AH  Jah,  ib.^  Eng- 
lish adventurers  encouraged  to  enter  his  sennee,  ib. ; 
eilbcto  of  Mahratta  intrigues  with  regard  to,  ib. ;  his 
anxiety  for  closer  connection  with  British  govern- 
ment,  S34;  new  treaty  conelnded  mth,  by  Rarl 
Momington,  ib. ;  state  of  French  force  in  bis  service, 
ib. ;  his  hrsitation  to  eomply  with  demand  for  dis- 
persion of  French  force,  S3ft ;  ultimately  consenta  to 
take  neeeasary  measures  for  the  purpose,  ib. ;  ooneln- 
■lon  of  new  treaty  with,  960,  Sfll. 

Niaam-ool-Uoolk,  death  of,  10;  his  power  gained  by 
usurpation,  ib. 

Noojum-ad-Dowlah,  second  son  of  Meer  Jaffler,  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  09 ;  unfavourable  report  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  placed  him  on  the  throne 
made  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  102 ;  holds  a  poonah. 
at  which  Clive  assists,  104 ;  dies  of  malignant  fever, 
and  his  brother,  Syef-ad-Dowlah,  succeeds,  ib. 

Noor  Jchan,  her  extraordinary  history,  6,  7. 

Noor  Mahomed,  Ameer  of  Sinde,  ftOO ;  hia  death,  ogi . 

Norman,  Lieutenant,  fidls  in  attempting  to  scale  works 
at  He  du  Passe,  S67. 

Noton,  Captain,  left  with  detachment  at  Ramoo,  to 
watch  the  enemy  (Burmese  war),  460;  makes  a 
movement  in  advance,  ib. ;  various  disasters  attend 
his  progress,  ib. ;  retires  to  Ramoo,  ib. ;  his  difficul- 
ties, ib. ;  finds  it  neeeasary  to  retreat,  467 ;  his 
troops  throw  away  their  arms  and  disperse,  ib. ;  he 
and  nearly  all  his  officers  killed,  ib. 

Nott,  M^jor-Oeneral,  commander  of  brigade  in  the 
Affgbanistan  campaign,  635 ;  left  in  command  of  the 
Bengal  force,  544 ;  reeapturea  Kdat,  550 ;  maintains 
possession  of  Kandahar  in  defiance  t>f  orders,  576; 
govemor-general*s  instruetioss  to,  678  et  seq. ;  his 
victorious  march  to  Ohoraee  and  Kabool,  684 ;  bis 
conflicts,  ib. ;  recaptures  Ghuinee,  and  effects  iu 
deatructlon,  685. 

Nnfoosk  pass.  647,  S48. 

Nugent,  Captain,  kUied,  68S. 

Nuneomar  bought  by  Omichund  for  the  English,  50 : 
Meer  Jaffier's  attaehment  to,  98 ;  power  committed 
to,  ib. ;  his  power  transferred  to  Mahomed  Reia 
Khan,  ib. ;  influence  of  bis  station,  hia  cunning  and 
aetiTi^,  ib. ;  applies  to  emperor  for  sunnuds  to  con- 
firm Noojum>ad-Dowlah  m  tike  succession,  ib. ; 
means  adopted  by  Warren  Hastings  to  conciliate  htm, 
ISS  ;  prefers  charge  of  briboy  against  Hastings,  199, 
130 1  proceedings  instituted  in  Snpreme  Court 
against,  for  oonspiracy,  130;  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  found  Ruiltr,  and  hanged,  ib. ; 
oxeitsment  occasioned  by  his  fate,  ib. ;  hia  deport, 
ment  after  sentence,  and  at  the  time  of  execution, 
131 1  remarka  on  his  case,  and  on  the  supposed  con- 
nection of  Hastings  with  it,  181,  132 ;  said  by  Barke 
to  have  been  murdered  by  Hasting  through  the 
hands  of  Sir  E.  Impey,  184. 

Nundedroog,  attack  on  and  capture  of,  by  the  English, 
200;  disaffected  feeling  among  the  troopa  sta- 
tioned  there,  864. 

Nuiueng  (Mysorean  commander)  demands  TMehino- 
poly  from  Mahomet  All,  81 ;  his  confirmed  design  to 
obtain  possession  of  Ttiehioopolv,  82;  attempts  to 
corrupt  Mahomet  Ali'a  troops,  ib. ;  pnrsuee  bis  ob- 
ject, and  progeets  assassination  of  Captain  Dalton  and 
Kheir-o-Deen,  32,  93 ;  deniea  all  knowledge  of  the 
meditated  assiisslnation,  and  interposes  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  instruments,  S3 ;  renews  attempts  to 
eomipt  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison  of  Trichinopoly, 
ib.:  nia  agents  seised  and  execated,  ib. ;  aecks 
assistance  of  a  NeapoUun,  named  Foverio,  who 
apprises  the  British  commander  in  the  fort,  ib. ; 
his  meditated  attempt  on  Trichinopoly  frustrated, 
84 ;  removea  hia  camp,  and  endeavouia  to  revenge 
himself  on  Poverio  for  hia  disappointment,  ib. ;  fw- 
mally  demands  surrender  of  Trichinopoly,  ib. ;  his 
messengen  reproached  with  the  treachery  of  their  mas- 
ter, ib. ;  makes  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Bng- 
Ush,  bat  intercepts  their  supplies,  87 ;  treated  as  an 
enemy,  and  camp  attacked  by  Captain  Dalton,  ib. ; 
aktadcs  Britiah  troopa,  and  cuts  to  pieoea  ncaily  all 


the  troops  defending  it,  ib. ;  hia  cnielty,  ib. ;  his 
complimentary  reception  of  Hvder  Ali,  108;  gains 
knowledge  of  intrigues  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  shrinks 
from  contest  with  him,  ib. ;  makea  arrangement  for 
descent  from  power,  presents  himself  to  troops,  and 
informs  them  that  misfortunes  of  his  government  had 
determined  him  to  retire,  ib. ;  is  visited  by  Hyder 
aa  a  suppliant,  and  consenta  to  make  common  cause 
vrith  him,  109. 

Nuninjee,  her  influence,  607* 

Nusseer-ood-Dowlah,  king  of  Oude,  513. 

Nuaseer-oo-Deen  Hyder,  iiing  of  Oude.  583. 

Ntttford,  Captain,  death  of,  at  battle  of  Deeg,  317* 


O. 

O'Brien,  Mijor,  proceeds  to  Mundda  (Nanore  war), 
446;  hia  communications  with  the  killadar,  ib.;  ia 
attacked  and  fired  upon  by  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  of  Mundela,  ib. 

Ochterlony,  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  David),  left  at 
Delhi  aa  resident,  800 ;  endeavoura  to  provide  for  the 
defence  c^  the  city,  815  ;  bia  remarks  on  the  merita 
of  Colonel  Bum  and  his  troops,  3l6;  dirision  of 
army  destined  to  act  against  Nepaul  committed  to 
his  command,  809 ;  doubts  expediency  of  govemor- 

Seneral's  political  arranaements,  ib. ;  furnished  with 
raft  of  proclamation  declaring  intentions  of  Bri- 
tUh  government  with  regard  to  the  chieftaina  of 
ancient  hill  prindpalities  expelled  by  Ooorkhas,  ib. ; 
proceeds  to  Roopoor,  ib. ;  receives  frequent  com- 
munications from  Ummer  Sing  Thappa,  303 ;  receivea 
aeeret  instructions  from  British  government  to  en- 
courage advancea  of  Ummer  Sing  Thappa,  ib. ;  re- 
ceives further  instructions  of  like  character,  acta 
npon  them,  and  b  repelled,  ib. ;  his  opinion  aa  to 
the  probability  of  Ummer  Sing  retrcaung,  and  on 
other  poinU  connected  with  the  war,  806 ;  advanoea 
on  enemy,  and  makes  preparations  for  attack,  807  { 
his  force  strengthened,  308;  his  movements  and 
those  of  the  enemy,  ib.  ;  perseverance  and  energy 
with  which  he  pursued  his  pnrposea,  ib. ;  passes  the 
river  Cumber,  and  Ukea  up  position  on  iU  right 
bank,  ib. ;   steady  and  aatisfiactoiy  progreaa  of  hia 

,  Genfral,  pursues  substantial  and  brilliant 


career  of  success,  404 ;  partienlars  of  his  movements, 
ib. ;  dgna  convention,  405 ;  suspension  of  arms  by, 
ib. ;  ordered  to  take  command  of  division  before  Jye- 
tuck,  406 ;  his  services  rewarded  with  grand  cross  of 
the  Bath,  409. 

,  Sir  David,  advancea   towarda    Muckwan. 

pore,  400;  hia  arrival  there,  ib.;  hia  move- 
menta  againat  the  enemy,  ib. ;  agreea  to  accept 
ratified  treaty,  ib. ;  reserve  aaaembled  under,  near 
Rewaree,  481 ;  hia  investiture  with  grand  cross  of 
Bath  by  marquis  of  Hastings,  466 ;  reports  acceasion 
of  Buldeo  Singh  to  muanud  of  Bhnrtpore,  and  his 
application  for  inveatitoreof  his  son,  478;  his  ursency 
in  supporting  the  wish  of  rajah,  479 ;  removes  doubt 
aa  to  relationahip  to  Buldeo  Singh  of  the  propoaed 
auceessor,  lb. ;  apprisea  government  of  his  intention 
of  complying  with  wisbea  of  ngah,  and  carries  inten- 
tion into  effect,  ib. ;  adopto  measuraa  for  assembling 
force  to  maintain  the  righta  of  the  young  nyah  of 
Bhurtpore,  ib. ;  his  acta  diaapproved  by  governor- 
general,  ib. ;  ordered  by  govemor-generat  to  recall 
hia  prodamation,  ib. ;  charged  by  government  with 
acting  on  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  information, 
470,  480 ;  receives  mission  from  Dooijun  Saul,  480 ; 
hia  answer  requiring  the  tranafer  of  the  infant  r^ah 
to  his  care,  ib. ;  his  warmth  of  reply  to  government, 
ib. ;  receivea  proposals  from  mother  of  Buldeo 
Singh,  ib. ;  returns  to  Delhi,  ib. ;  his  conversation  with 
a  priest  from  Bhurtpore,  ib. ;  proposea  three  coodt- 
tions  to  Doorjun  Saul,  and  receives  eounter-pro- 
posals,  480,  461 ;  modification  made  with  regard  to 
hb  office,  481 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Odell,  Mr.,  his  gallant  conduct  at  attack  upon  Lahar, 
149. 

O'Donoghue,  Colond,  attache  and  carries  pagoda 
atockade,  469. 

O'Keefe,  Major,  fall  of,  in  the  Mauritiua.  370. 

Oldham,  Colonel,  Ukea  Eroad,  and  joins  Colond 
Floyd,  192. 
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Q&w,  Colond.  killed.  S<1 . 

Ondac^-Omnh,  mm  of  MaliomeC  AH,  raeeeeds  hU 
father,  U5;  hia  nuDOM  policy,  ib.;  titaeoet  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  tho  Engliah  on  the  part  of, 
ib. ;  refoaet  to  eoneent  to  any  modificatioa  of  treaty 
of  179a.  SS6 ;  his  application  to  share  in  the  domi- 
nkms  eoDouered  from  Tippoo  Saltan,  ib. ;  evidence 
of  his  perfidy  fMind  in  Setingapatam,  ib. ;  narratiTe 
of  his  mlrignes  with  Tippoo*  S5tf .  SS7 ;  labouring 
vnder  mortal  disease,  commonicatioa  of  orders  dis. 
possessing  him  of  the  goTorniacnt  withheld  frmn 
mm,  857,  SS8;  precaations  taken  by  Lord  CUtc  to 
nard  against  danger  on  his  decease,  ib. ;  his  death, 
in.;  proeeedings  consequent  on  his  death,  S58— 
sflt. 

Omeroote,  fort  of,  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  59S* 

Omichund.  treasory  of,  falls  into  hands  tf  Soon^-oo- 
Dowlah,  40  i  apprises  British  dep^ities  of  their  danger. 
48  {  bnys  Nuncomar  for  the  English,  M ;  employed  by 
British  agent  to  ascertainTiewa  of  Yar  l.iOOtttet,  ib. ;  bis 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  the  English,  56 ;  not  at 
first  intrusted  with  secret  of  conspiracy  against 
8oor^-oo.I>owlah,  ib.  {  sttbse<|neDtly  apprised  of  it 
bv  Watts,  ib. ;  his  representauons  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  of  his  claims  to  advan* 
tage,  ib. ;  requires  fire  per  cent,  on  all  m<mey  in  trea- 
S017  and  portion  of  jewels,  ib.  s  Clive's  suggestions 
for  disarming  his  hostility,  ib. ;  mock  treaty  drawn 
up  to  deceive  him,  ib. ;  keeps  the  secret  of  uie  con- 
,  ib. ;  remarks  on  his  character  and  conduct, 


nuraloFs, 
ib. ;  attea 


of  parties  concerned  in  revo< 
ied,  and  his  agitation  on  dis- 


tiott,  57 ;  treaty  prodoeedi 

covering  the  fraud  committed  on  him,  ib. ;  hb  future 

life  a  state  of  idiotcv,  lb. ;  the  preservation  of  his 

nama  in  history  a  Uot  on  the  reputation  of  Clive, 

106. 

Oosoor  taken  by  the  English,  115 ;  besieged  by  Hyder 
Ali,n6. 

Oostradroo((  summoned  to  surrender,  100 ;  offlcer  who 
accompanies  flag  of  truce  is  fired  upon,  SOS ;  fort 
attacked  and  surrenders,  ib. 

Orchard,  Colonel,  attacks  fort  Pishoot.  540. 

Orme,  Mr.,  maintains  necessity  of  sending  a  large  force 
to  Bengal  to  recover  Calcutta,  and  his  advice  prevails, 
45 ;  suggests  CUve  as  leader  of  expedition,  and  sug- 
gestion adopted,  ib. ;  his  determination  of  the  value 
of  Anunderause*s  army,  05. 

Orton,  Captain,  trusts  to  promise  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  re- 
pairins  to  his  tent,  ii  detidned,  117;  refuses  to  sign 
order  for  surrendtt  of  Groad,  but  consents  the  next 
day.  ib. 

Oude,  government  of,  usurped  on  dissolution  ci  If  ogul 
empire,  Iff;  emperor  marches  in  direction  of,  89; 
Mr.  Bristow  uppointed  resident  at,  ISO ;  treaty  con- 
cluded, ib.  {  aniirs  of,  in  a  distracted  state,  1 74 ;  em- 
barrassments of  visier  of,  ib. ;  new  treaty  with,  con- 
cluded by  Hastings,  ib. ;  proceedings  of  the  visier, 
aided  by  Hastings,  to  extort  money  from  the  Begums, 
I7ff;  proceedings  of  Hastings  with  regard  to  re- 
aideney  at,  ib. ;  proceedings  of  Sir  John  Shore  with 
respect  to  succession  in,  18S,  185;  state  of,  on 
Marouis  Wellesley's  arrival  in  India,  961 ;  views  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  respecting,  S6l,  SffS;  en- 
deavours of  the  govemor-|;eneral  to  reform  military 
and  civil  establishments  m,  203 — S71 ;  new  treaty 
eonduded  with  viiier,  S71 ;  further  endeavours  (rf 
governor-general  to  promote  reform  in,  871,  273 ;  va- 
rious transactions  of  marquis  of  Hastings  with,  455 ; 
treaty  concluded  with  the  kiog  of,  480 ;  misgovemment 
of,  during  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
494  i  stete  of,  in  1833  and  1834,  513 ;  claims  made 
upon  the  king  of,  ib. ;  misgovemment  and  financial 
embarrassmenU  of,  ib. ;  claims  of  the  Lueknow 
bankers  on,  614;  proceedings  in  the  law-courts  and 
in  parliament  respecting,  515, 510 ;  order  of  succession 
to  the  throne  of,  523 ;  state  of  the  succession  on  death 
of  Saadttt  Ali,  533 ;  resident  seau  the  rightful  heir  on 
the  throne,  ib. ;  numerous  claimants  for  the  throne 
of  525.  (See  Saadut  Ali,  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah.  and 
Vitier  AU.) 

Oudeypore,  engagement  made  with  the  rajah  of,  441. 

Otttahnulla,  defeated  army  of  Meer  Cossim  fly  to,  and 
take  shelter  in,  94 ;  English  attack  and  obcaiu  pos- 
session of  fort  and  cannon,  ib. 

Outram,  Captain,  his  bravery  at  Ghuinee,  542. 

Colonel,   political   agent  in  Sinde,  591 ;  hit 


opinion  of  the  Ameen,  ib.s    nttadc 
sidence,  593* 

Ovans,  Colonel,  receives  from  tho  n^mh  of  Safitnim  hia 
final  dcdaion,  527. 


for  suppressing  mutiny  at  Barraekpore,  477  i 
his  opmion  in  £ivonr  of  the  interfeieaee  of  the  Brtush 
government  as  to  the  suooesaioB  in  Bhuitpoee,  481 ; 
aucceeded  by  L(Hrd  Combermere  aa  eoosmaadetsiB- 
chief,  484. 
Pislagant,  English  oflieer  commanding  nt,  obliged  te 
save  himself  and  garrison  from  masanere  by  secrrt 
flight,  1 17 ;  sustains  vixorons  siege,  but  subaaita  t» 
the  English,  1/0;   delenee  of,  mtmatcd  to  Mmjor 


Cuppage,  i 
ilambaog. 


ig,  sultan  of,  murders  Dutch  resident  and 
every  male  person  belonging  to  the  factovy,  «ad  d^ 
stroys  fort,  377 1  British  mission  to,  and  its  rroeptioB, 
ib. ;  ambassadors  from,  arrive  at  Batavia,  ib. ;  expe- 
dition despatched  against,  ib.;  iu  arrival,  tb.; 
attempts  of  sultan  to  n^otiate,  ib. ;  anitaa  fiica, 
leaves  palace  and  aty  in  dreadful  disorder,  ib.  ;  city, 
fort,  and  batteries  occupied  by  the  Britiab,  37S. 

Palamow,  pergunnah  of,  m  a  state  of  insurrection.  491. 

Paimacotta,  aeveral  native  officers  dismissed  at,  SS4. 

Palmer,  Colonel,  compelled  to  surrender  Ghnaneea  5r2> 

Palmer,  William,  ana  Co.,  pecuniary  traasactioaH  of, 
455,  450. 

Fangholoo,  chieftain  of  Nanning,  rettsts  Britiah  go* 
vemment,  bat  is  subdued  and  tranquilli^  reatatcd. 
491. 

Fapanaveram,  fort  of,  surrenders  to  OoIoimI  Madcod 
(war  in  Travanoore),  sOl. 

Parker,  Colonel,  gallantly  attacks  and  carries  the  Bhoie 
Ghaut,  150. 

Pateeta  taken  bv  storm,  by  Mayor  Popham,  173. 

Peterson,  Captam,  examines  leeward  side  of  Purt  Loais, 
809. 

Patna,  besieged  by  the  shasada,  80,  81 ;  Mr.  KI1»  ap- 
pointed  chief  "of  factory  there,  90;  his  acts  disagiee- 
able  to  nabob,  ib.;  milituy  force  employed  by 
council  at,  in  defence  of  trade,  92 ;  one  of  nabob's 
coliectors  made  prisoner,  and  bod^  of  horae  des- 
patched to  release  him,  ib. ;  they  amve  too  late,  bat 
commit  certain  acts  of  violence,  ib. ;  commencement 
of  hostilities  at,  93:  sudden  attack  of  the  Enriish 
places  the  city  in  thdr  possession ;  they  are  subie- 
quentlv  driven  from  it  and  from  their  own  foccocy. 
and  all  destroyed  or  made  prisoners,  ib. ;  murder  of 
English  prisoners  at,  bv  Meer  Coesim,  94 :  taken  by 
storm  b^  the  English,  ib. ;  proceedings  ot  Supresae 
Court  with  regard  to  persons  eonoemed  in  pcoeeed- 
ings  of  provincial  council  tiiete,  189  >  atate  «  cooatry 
resulting  therefrom,  ib. 

Paton,  Captmn,  made  prisoner  at  Oude,  524 1  effects  his 
escape,  ib. 

Patterson,  Lieutenant,  mortally  wounded  at  Corn*<u*« 

442. 

Patton,  Mi^or,  attaeka  and  oomplalely  route  enemy  le 
north-west  of  Almorah,  403. 

Paull,  James,  justifies  removal  of  Sir  G.  Badow,  357, 

Peat,  Captain,  of  Bombay  engineers,  542. 

Peddapore,  battle  at,  French  defeated,  Oi. 

Peel,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  R.},  moves  for  select  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  India,  his  state- 
ment,  500;  objections  made  to  list  of  eoaunittee 
proposed  bv,  ib. 

Sir  R.,  his  speedi  on  the  afTairs  of  Oude,  517 ;  00 

Lord  Heytesbttiy's  appointment  to  India,  522. 

Pegu,  series  of  successes  obtained  by  people  of,  agaiast  the 
Burmans,  457 ;  P^uers  obtain  possession  of  Ava  with 
its  sovereign,  ib. ;  short  duration  of  their  doaunioa, 
ib  i  invaders  of  Ava  from,  totally  defeated  by  Alomprs, 
assisted  by  French  from  Pondieheny,  ib. ;  capital  <if 
surrenders  to  Alompra,  ib. ;  prooeedings  in.  4/5. 

Peishwa,  origin  of  authority  of.  lO ;  disputea  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  office  of,  127* 

Peishwa,  Bsiee  Rso,  his  evasions  and  intrigues,  277 : 
surrounded  with  difficulties,  proposes  to  subsidiic 
British  troops,  ib. ;  his  indifference  to  the  communi- 
cation by  the  British  resident  of  a  modified  assent  to 
his  propoeal,  278 ;  qoita  Poona  on  approach  of  Belksr, 
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ib. ;  flies  to  Sifigarht  after  defeat  of  hii  amy  by 
Holkw,  ib. ;  his  eonUnued  flight  and  nltimBte  ftrrivu 
•t  Baaeein,  ib. ;  conwnts  to  the  propoaalt  of  Britiih 
govenimeot,  ib. ;  ooncludes  treatr,  379 ;  reseated  on 
the  masnnd  at  Poena,  981 ;  his  differenees  with  the 
guicowar,  416;  his  faithlessness  and  falsehood,  417; 
change  of  his  conduct  towards  Gangudhar  Shsstrf, 
ib. ;  proceeds  on  pilgrimsge  to  Nassuck,  ib.  i  Gon. 
e^dhur  Shastry  invited  to  accompany  htm  to  Punder- 
pore  and  mardered,  418;  returns  to  Poena,  mani- 
testations  of  alarm,  419;  evades  giving  aadlenee  to 
the  British  resident,  ib. ;  inadequacy  of  the  steps 
taken  by,  towards  detection  and  punishment  of  the 
murderers  of  the  Shastry,  ib. ;  refuses  to  allow  arrest 
of  Trimbnckjee  Dainglia  without  prerious  investi. 
gation,  4S0:  yields  to  the  representations  of  the 
resident,  and  surrenders  Trimbuckjee,  421 ;  intriffuea 
of,  against  British  power  in  India,  4S7 ;  suspicious 
circumstances  in  his  conduct,  428 ;  continues  Trim- 
buclgee's  friends  and  hmily  in  favour,  ib. ;  extra- 
ordinary changes  in  his  habits,  his  piety  and 
seclusion,  and  his  warlike  preparations,  ib. ;  one  of 
hb  foru  taken  possession  of  by  insurgents,  ib. ; 
invites  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  a  conference,  but  refuses 
to  enter  into  any  engagement,  429 ;  accepts  the  con- 
ditions profl'ered  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  ib. ;  issues 
proolamation  offering  reward  for  apprehenuon  of 
Trimbttckjee  Dainglia,  ib. ;  new  treaty  concluded  with, 
and  its  important  provisions,  ib. ;  his  dissatisfaction 
at  the  treaty,  430 ;  prepares  for  hostile  proceedings, 
ib. ;  endeavoufa  to  corrupt  British  troops,  ib. ;  pushes 
forwvd  his  troops,  and  hostilities  actually  commene«! 
by,  ib. ;  his  flight,  ib. ;  prime  instigator  of  hostile 
feeling  to  the  British  in  India,  434 ;  intrigues  of  n^ah 
9t  Nagpore  with,  ib. ;  transmits  a  khelaut  to  nyah  of 
Nagpore,  435 ;  is  joined  by  Trimbuclgee,  442  ;  move- 
ments of  after  defeat  at  Poona,  ib. ;  his  army  attack 
Captain  Staunton,  ib. ;  varies  his  course  on  approach 
of  bis  pursuers,  and  arrives  at  Sholapore,  ib. ;  sur- 
renders to  the  British  ^vemment,  450 ;  his  dominions 
being  annexed  to  Bntish  territories,  he  becomes  a 
pensioner  opoo  British  government,  ib.    (See  Biyee 

Felime  Talauve,  his  intrigues,  306 ;  places  usurper  on 
throne  of  Candy,  ib. ;  his  atrocious  proposals  to 
British  government  rejected,  ib. ;  earriea  on  a  deceit- 
ful correspondence,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  with 
British  commander,  S06;  overtures  of,  receive  a 
favourable  answer,  ib. :  invested  with  supreme  an- 
thoritv  in  Candy,  ib. ;  desires  an  audience  with  the 
British  governor  for  the  purpose  off  arranging  a 
deflnitive  treaty  of  peace,  ib. ;  b  received  by  the 
Britbh  governor,  ib.  i  requests  thatGeneral  M'Dowall 
may  be  sent  to  Candy  to  negotiate  with  Mootto 
Sawmy,  307 ;  attempts  to  entrap  British  commander, 
320;  recommencement  of  war,  lb. 

Pellew,  Captain,  assists  in  brilliant  serriee  of  reducing 
French  fortress  in  Madura,  S7O. 

Pemberton,  Lieutenant,  accompanies  Gnmber  Singh  to 
Manipur,  and  leConia  with  him  to  Sylhet  (Burmese 
war),  471. 

Pennington,  Mr.,  hb  iaveatigatlon  of  aeeoants  of  Com- 
pany and  report,  509. 

Penper,  Colonel,  stationed  with  foree  in  Pegu  to  protect 
the  province  from  irruptions,  and  oceupiea  Shoe-gdn, 


475  {  dispatches  Colonel  Conir  to  reduce  Bunnaa  post, 
in  which  he  fails,  ib. ;  attacks  and  cavriaa  worn  of 
Sitang,  and  wounded  in  ^e  attack,  ib. 


Prron,  M.,  succeeds  M.  Raymond  in  command  of 
French  force  in  the  service  of  the  Niiam,  234. 

Perron,  M.,  hb  origin,  280 ;  succeeds  to  chief  command 
of  foree  formerly  under  De  Bolgne,  and  increase  of 
hb  authority,  ib. ;  desi^  of,  aided  by  drcumstanoea, 
ib. ;  hb  cunning,  activity,  and  influence,  lb. ;  hb 
overtures  to  General  Lake,  287 1  bb  retirement,  ib. ; 
effecU  of  hb  retreat,  288. 

Persia,  fears  apprehended  from,  on  the  western  frontier 
of  India,  528;  a  treaty  negotbted  with,  by  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  ib. ;  her  suspicious  conduct,  ib. ;  receives  a 
French  mission,  ib. ;  treaties,  olfensive  and  defensive, 
negotiated  with,  539 ;  their  conditions,  ib. ;  at  war 
with  Rossb,  530 ;  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land  remodifled,  ib. ;  her  increasing  weakness,  ib. ; 


Rauian  and  Affghan  encroachmenta  on  her  territory, 
ib. ;  resuscitated  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  regains  her  lost 
territories,  ib. ;  renewed  rupture  with  Russia,  531  { 


her  insultiag  conduct  to  the  Britbh  mission,  533; 

hostilities  against,  ib. 
Persse,  Colonel,  made  knight  companion  of  the  Bath, 

546. 
Perthee  Saul  Singh,  B^ah  of  Palpa,  driven  from  the 

hills  by  Ohoorkhas,  hb  engagements  with  the  Britbh, 

imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  Ghoorkhas,  389. 
Pesh  Boolah,  fort  of,  abandoned,  500. 
Peshawur,  its  occupation  by  Rui^eet  Singh,  533;  ita 

recovery  sought  by  Dost  Mahomed,  ib. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  hb  eitraordinary  energies, 

530 ;  his  designs  on  Persia  and  Turkey,  ib. 
Petrie,  Mr.,  holds  government  of  Madras  provbionally, 

362 ;  unceasingly  opposes  Sir  George  Barton,  ib. ; 

removed  from  council,  304. 
Phillips,  Captain,  attacks  and  carries  battery  at  Am- 

boyna,  372. 
Pickerseill,  Lieutenant,  discovers  party  of  Ooorkhas, 

402  (  IS  attacked,  ib. ;  enemy  retreat,  are  pursued, 

and  cut  to  pieces,  Ib. ;  ascends  the  breach  at  Mun- 

dela  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  by  the  batteries, 

445. 

Pigot,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord),  accompanied  to  Trichino- 
poly  by  Ciive,  in  charge  of  recmite  and  stores,  23  s 
returning  with  Clive  from  Trichinopoly,  b  attacked 
by  hostile  party,  ib. ;  saved  by  the  fleetness  of  their 
horses,  ib. ;  conducts  defence  of  Madras  with  eon« 
siderable  skill  and  spirit,  61 ;  demands  delivery  of 
Pondieherry  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  as  having 
t>ecome  the  property  of  the  East-Indb  Company,  79* 

—  Lord,  returns  to  government  of  Madras,  151 ;  his 
instructions  with  reepect  to  Tanjore,  ib. ;  proceeds  to 
Tanjore  and  issues  proclamation,  ib. ;  demands  evi« 
dence  of  the  clidms  of  Paul  Benfield  on  the  revenues 
of  Tanjore,  &c.,  ib. ;  proposes  Mr.  Russell  as  British 
resident  at  Tangore,  152 ;  his  ehaige  against  two 
members  of  board,  ib. ;  declares  refractory  membera 
of  board  suspended,  and  orders  Sir  Robert  Fletcher 
into  arrest,  ib. ;  arrested  by  the  oppoeing  party  in 
council,  and  appeals  to  Sur  Edward  Hughes  for 
protection,  ib.;  hb  death,  ib. ;  remarks  on  the  pro- 
ceedin{cs  relating  to,  ib. ;  mode  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings against  were  regarded  at  Calcutta,  ib.  j  proceed- 
ings at  home  relating  to,  153 ;  hb  opposition  to  cor- 
ruption, and  its  fatal  consequences  to  himself,  lOl. 

Pigou,  Lieutenant,  attacks  Fort  Pishoot,  546 ;  killed, 
551. 

Pindarries,  character  and  conduct  of,  421 ;  characters  of 
ti&eir  leaders,  421—424 ;  their  indiscriminate  plunder, 
their  afrgr«ssions  in  Britbh  dominions,  and  their 
mode  of  warfare  and  government,  424—420 ;  party  of 
attacked  and  dbpersed  by  MMor  Lushington,  426; 
large  body  of  put  to  flight  by  Miyor  M'Dowall,  ib.  t 
unanimous  opinion  of  governor  •general  and  council 
in  favour  of  vigorous  measures  for  their  suppresMon, 
420,  427 1  invited  by  n^ah  of  Nagpore  to  bring  down 
force  to  attack  British.  435 ;  their  habits  of  flight 
described  by  Colonel  Blacker,  442 ;  their  disperaloB 
and  ultimate  fate,  455. 

Piper,  Captain,  drives  back  party  of  Burmeee,  467* 

Pishoot,  fort  of,  attacked,  546 ;  evacuated,  ib. 

Pitt,  William,  becomes  the  head  of  new  ministry,  finda 
an  intractable  House  of  Commons,  and  moves  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  tor  better  govenunent  of 
affairs  of  East-Indb  Company— bill  lost,  181 ;  new 
bill  brought  in  and  passed,  ib. ;  deelaree  intention  to 
vote  against  Hastings  on  the  charge  relating  to  Cheyt 
—     •    -  -    -     -...-.         ^.    admini 


Sin^.  183 ;  effecU  of  hb  death  upon  the  im«w».«..- 
tiou  Of  which  he  was  the  head,  355 ;  hb  definition  of 
the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  520. 

Pocoek,  Admiral,  arrival  of  at  Calcutta,  49 ;  takee  to 
hb  barge  in  order  to  share  in  the  attack  on  Chander- 
nagore,  ib. ;  return  of  Englbh  squadron  under,  and 
action  with  French  squadron,  59 ;  arrival  of  at  Madras, 
with  reinforcementa,  63:  returns  with  hb  fleet  from 
Bombay,  and  aails  for  Trineomalee,  68 ;  commences 
action  with  Freneh  fleet  under  D'Ach^,  who  makes 
sail  and  bears  away,  ib. 

Poblman,  Captain,  pursues  fugitives  defisated  by  Cap- 
tain Royle,  824. 

Police  eatablbhment  at  Bareilly,  aeeoont  of,  412,  413. 

Pollock.  Captabi,  totally  defeats  the  Candiana  at  Hang- 
well,  308.  .        .  ,    ^ 

Pollock,  General  Sir  O.,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  second  campaign  in  Affghanistan,  571 ;  reachea 
Jalalabad,  675 ;  aeeonnt  of  hb  march  from  Peahawur 
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Ikroatli  the  Kyber  pan,  ft70 ;  the  BOfcnor-gaBeral's 
auggcitums  to,  V77  et  wq. ;  kaves  Jelalabad,  and 
Bwdhcs  OB  Kabool,  58S ;  hi*  rwaptara  of  Ifabool, 
ft84 ;  the  imBger  of  British  disbonoiir,  ib. 

Ttadichenr,  threatened  bj  Britieh  fleet,  17 ;  nabob  of 
Aveot  iaicifeiet  to  proCoet  the  Frraeh  poeMetiow  of, 
ib.  s  goreiBOff  and  principal  inhabitanu  of  Uadiaa 
■tarebed  thither  nnder  an  caeort,  ib.;  attacked  I 
Ettgliih,  they  fail,  18 ;  Britith  foice  retnni  fron,  «i< 
loot  of  mwe  than  one  thonaand  men,  ib. ;  wife  an 
eona  of  Chonda  Sahib  take  refuge  in,  and  are  treated 
with  great  remeet  by  Dapleiz,  10 ;  aaoncy  coined  at, 
to  be  amcBt  u  the  Caraaric,  91 ;  dnibar,  or  court  of 
Pnpieiz,  held  at,  ib.;  beata  with  Koglbh  troopa 
aeiBed  in  paulng,  aft ;  French  garnaon  fromChingle> 
pat  mai^  to,  sy ;  Frandi  anihorteica  at  Chandema- 
gore  dependent  upon  govenment  of,  40 ;  Frendi  troop* 
landod  at  by  M.  Bcuveti  aqnadron  diaappeara,  68 ; 
Lally  retim  to,  front  ill-health,  04 ;  French  fleet 
under  M.  IHAch^  arrive  at,  after  action  with  Adnirai 
Pbeo^6e;  dJaeentent and  dkaanriwiB  in, on  Lally'a 
arrival  there,  Tfl ;  Engliah  approofdi  the  ph^e,  ib. ; 
attack  upon  French  potta  at,  77 ;  inhabitaati  of  ex* 
pelled  by  Lally,  ib.  t  opcrationa  of  Engliah  againat, 
78  i  atorm  at,  Ui. ;  poet  carried  by  Engliah,  aiid  re- 
taken by  the  FieBeb,  ib. ;  enemy  aurrendcr,  ib. ; 
advance  againat,  by  General  Monro,  and  capitnlation 
of,  Ift4 ;  coireapondenee  opened  by  Fkendb  par^  in 
the  Dceean  with  Ficndi  

Foolajeo,  town  of,  ft48. 

Poole,  M^ior,  hb  bnvciy,  S04, 

Poona  beeomea  aeat  of  a  Uahratta  goveramcnt,  nnder 
chieftain  called  the  Peiahwa,  lO;  Eaat. India  Com- 
pany aeek  and  obtain  permiaaion  for  reeidenee  of  an 
Engliah  agent  at,  1 48;  aovemment  of  Beni 
to  open  negotiatlona  with  aathoritiea  of,  14  , 
Upton  appointed  their  repreaentative,  ib. ;  couneila 
o^  diatracted  by  intrignea,  14A ;  government  of  Bom- 
bay dispoeed  to  co-operate  with  the  party  anpportiDg 
Ragonath  Rao,  ib. ;  capture  of,  by  Holkar,  uid  flight 
of  peiahwa,  878;  arrivai  of  General  Wellealey  there 
flight  of  Holkar>B  commander.  881 ;  peiahwa  return 
to,  and  takea  hia  aeat  on  muanud,  ib. ;  atrodtiea 
committed  at,  in  making  levy  upon  rich  inhabitanta 
far  beneflt  of  Sdndia,  885 ;  Bntiah  reaidency  there 
phmdered  and  burnt,  488;  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
liah, ib.;  anxiliary  force  of,  hi  Aflghaoiatan,  885. 
(Sea  B^iee  Rao,  and  Peiahwa.) 

Foonamalee,  Compaay'a  fort  at  threatened  with  at- 
tack, 87. 

Fopham,  Captain,  troopa  nnder,  aaaigned  for  aervice  of 
Rana  of  Gohud.  148 ;  enten  Mahxatta  diatrieta,  at- 
tacka  Lahar,  and  carriea  it  by  atorm,  ib. ;  attaeka  and 
captuxua  Gwalior,  and  ii  promoted  to  rank  of  major, 
140. 

Mijor,  takee  Pateeta  by  atorm,  and  hia  euceeea 

alarmaCheyt  Singh,  178 :  advancca  towards  Bidaeghur, 
ib. ;  on  hia  approach,  Cbeyt  Sing  withdraw*,  leaving 
hia  wife  ana  mother,  ib.;  place  •urrender*,  ib.: 
treasure  appropriated  by  militMry,  ib.  j  act  dieqiproved 
by,  ib. 

«— ^  CdoBd,  ecwnmanda  column  at  nege  of  Chanda, 
447. 

Porlier,  If  ^Jor  (commanding  ofllcer  at  Fort  St.  David), 
•zoneratcd  by  court  of  inquiry  from  cowardice  in  re- 
gard to  aurrender  of  fort,  out  hia  defenaive  i 
menta  condemned,  68;    mortally  wounded 
8iegeofMadraa,0l. 

Portiand,  Duke  of,  oppoeea  adjournment  of  Houae  of 
Lorda,  and  adverta  to  extraordinary  rumour  circu- 
lated as  to  feeling*  of  the  king  with  regard  to  the 
Eaat- India  Bill  of  the  coalition  ministry,  161. 

Port-Lonia,ita  origin,  800;  mcaanica  of  the  French  for 
iti  defence,  ib. 

Poito  Novo,  plundered  by  Hyder  Ali,  157. 

FMrtogneae,  their  diaeoveriea,  7 1  their  arrival  to  India, 
and  departure,  ib. ;  they  return,  attack  Calient  with- 
out aneeeaa,  but  capture  Ooa,  which  beeomea 
their  capital,  8;  daim  dominion  of  tto  Indian 
aeaa,  extend  their  commerce,  and  estaUiah  &etorica 
-  "  '  a,  ib.  t  their  factory  at  Hooghly  attacked  by 
■  "'         -•  -  ■  alybutmrf- 

dera  spared, 

I  Mahrattoa  fiw  the  ;i^^  Saieette^  148 1  their 


hia  defenaive  arrange- 
durbig 


ana  ions,  id.  t  tneir  lacwry  at  uoogniy  au 
order  of  Shah  Jehan,  which  is  couraMOualy 
liMtmdly  ddimded,  ib. ;  Uvea  of  the  defenda 
but  their  imagea  deetmyed,  ib. ;  their  in 
alam  Mahralms  fiur  the  asC^v  oi  ttmUmMm  i, 


fleet appeaia  offBoodiav, and  thac 
a  protest  againat  eoaaoc 


proteat  againat  eondoct  of  Britiah  nathocitics  3 
regard  to  that  ploce,  ib. ;  exempted  froaa  ~ 
prohibition  of  European  tradere  foenun 
menta  within  Mahratto  dominioaa,  151 ; 
fltted  out  from  Bengai  againat  their  arttleMit  d 
Macao,  801. 
Pottinger,  Captain  (aaaiatant  to  Britiah  veaadcat  at 
Poona),  on  murder  of  Gungudhur  Shastry  inacrwiBd 
to  provide  for  aafety  of  aurvivia^  partiea  fwannriri 
with  Uie  Baroda  miasion  to  Poona,  418. 

Colonel,  treatiea  eondnded  I7,  with  Khypaar 


and  Hyderabad,  in  Sinde,404; 

540 ;  hn  negotiationa  with  Stnde,  888. 

Pottinger,  M^,  political  acent  in  Kohiataa.  5S9; 
drivea  from  hia  poet,  ib. ;  hia  otgaetaooa  to  the  AC 
ghaa  propoaala  overruled,  500;  nomiantes  a  w 
goveraor  of  the  province  of  Haiareh,  ASfl. 

Poverio,  Clement,  a  European  commanding  cMBBuaar 
in  aerviee  of  Mahomet  All,  recdvea  omtiia  fraa 
Nuineraj  for  aaaiatance  in  obtaining  poaaaaaaan  ti 
Trichinopoly,  88 ;  proeccda  to  Captain  Dalfeoa,  eom- 
munieatea  all  that  passed  with  NuatiCTaj,  ia  instiami 
to  return  to  the  camp,  and  avow  his  vrillingwess  ta 
uadertake  the  required  taak,  ib. ;  makca  tarma  wiik 
Nunjeny  to  receive  83,808  rupees,  to  sciae  o«  thegaw 
neareat  to  the  Myaoreen  camp,  and  to  hniataigiMl  fse 
their  army  to  move,  83,  34 ;  hia  plan  in  encru 
Nni^jenj  deCaated  by  Mahomet  Ali'a  brachor-ia-ias. 
84. 

Powell,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  joined  by  Himaat  Ba* 
handur,  enter*  country  of  Bundleeund,  and  redaeei 
the  forte,  880. 

Powya,  Mr.,  takea  a  eonapienooa  part  in  debate  of 
Houae  of  Conuaoaa  on  Bast- India  Bill  of  rnahbnn 
miaiatrr,  188. 

Pvaed,  Mr.,  hia  motion  reapeeting  the  icvocatiaa  d 
Lord  Hevteabury'a  appointment  to   " 
generalahip  of  India,  588. 

Praaa,  Uberty  of  in   India  granted  by  Lord  ^ 
Bentinck,  588. 

Preaton,  M^or,  takee  Theagur  from  the  l^fnrh,  7% 
r.,  comnusaioned  from  Ava  to  a 


retuina  to  Ava  to  procaia  1 


Price,  Mr., 

of  peace,  474 ; 

of  treaty,  475. 
Priace  Regent  (afterwards  Oeorga  IV.)  1 

of  the  East-India  Company's  senrka  to  the  order  *f 

the  Bath,  450. 
Pritslcr,  General,  oUigea  peiahwa  to  chaagc  hb  coane. 

448;    proceeda  to  redaee  forte  and  etronghelda  cf 

Prome,  advanee  upon,  by  Sir  A.  Campbell.  400; 


,47a. 

Proviace  Wellealey,  teiiitory  on  1 
king  of  Qttcda.  so  called,  480. 

Pnlo  Penang,  transferred  to  Eaat-India  Company  bf 
Captain  light,  and  called  Prince  of  Walea  lalaarf. 
480. 

Punniar,  battle  of,  OoO. 

Puraeab,  foiqdar  of,  takea  the  fleld  on  taaUin  beak  «f 
Ganges,  with  the  auppoaed  intention  of  joiaing  tk* 
diaaada,  88 ;  he  ia  appareatly  appcaaed,  84. 

Pnrs^ee  Bbooelab   aacceeda  hia    fothor,  Bngbiwjaf 
Bhoaaley,  aa  ruab  of  Nagporo,  484 ;  hia  waaliiiiai  cf 
mind,  and  death,  ib. ;   evidenoe  of  hie 
murdered  by  Appa  Sahib  diacovered,  448. 

Pursaram  Thappa  killed  in  personal  cacomter  widi 
Lieutenant  Buleau,  400. 

Puraeram  Bhow,  commanding  Mahratta  araaj,  joined  bf 
English  detachment,  move*  to  atta^  Darwar,  whirft 
ultimately  aunrendara,  105;  hia  army,  widi  BMtok 
detachment  under  Captain  little,  muoeeda  to  atCMk 
Dooradroog,  804 ;  marehe*  towards  Chittadroeg,uhidi 
ia  deemed  too  atrong  for  attack,  ib. ;  atfivea  at  Bosir 
Onore,  which  la  attacked  and  taken,  ib.;  hia  admira. 
tion  of  the  humane  conduct  of  a  Britiah  ottcer,  8M : 
Inatead  of  joining  Lord  ComwalUa,  piaJwa  plnadaiBM 
expedition  into  Bednore,  880;  alaimed  at  appieeca 
of  Kummer-00-Deen,  ib. 

Pnrwan, battle  of;  640,858;  hadatotlwaaiiMiilw^f 
Doet  Mahomed,  888. 

Pym,  Captain,  opena  fln  upon  en—y**  ahipa  in  bar* 
iMwr  of  St.  Pani'a,  lala  of  BovbMH,  vhlih  aalthair 
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caUm  tnd  drift  ashore,  805;  rtCftptiiKt  WhuUkmn 
Emst-lDdimmaa,  and  attoekB  FVencb  aqnadroD  in  the 
harboor  of  Port  Snd-Eftt,  HMritiiu,  wxi 
368. 


Queda,  pocMnion  of,  Menred  to  Siamese  hj  trttAj 
with  English,  477 ;  repeated  engagements  of  British 
froYomment  to  king  of,  489 ;  Caotain  Light  receives 
Pule  Penang  irom  the  king  of,  and  transfers  it  to  Esst- 
India  Company,  ib. ;  arrangements  made  with  king 
of,  for  payment  of  adnnal  anm  in  compensation  of  loss 
of  revenue  from  transfer  of  the  island,  ib. ;  farther 
cession  of  territoir  made  by  king  of,  and  consequent 
increase  of  annual  payment,  ib. ;  king  of,  expelled  by 
the  Siamese,  takes  refuge  in  Prinoe  of  Wales  Island, 
aubsequently  removes  to  Province  Wellesley,  but  is 
prevailed  on  to  return  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  ib. ; 
remarks  on  oondnet  <^  British  government  in  relation 
to  kingof,  489,  490;  opinion  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  on  his  treatment,  490 ;  Siamese  expelled  from 
capital  of,  ib. ;  remarks  on  conduct  of  Bntish  autho- 
rities in  respect  to  the  attack  on,  ib. ;  disputes  of  the 
king  with  British  government,  and  his  removal  to 
Malacca.  490,  491 ;  British  resident  aids  Siamese  in 
recapture  of,  491;  his  conduct  disapproved  by  go- 
▼emment  of  Bengal,  who  forbid  British  authorities  to 
interfere,  ib. ;  prohibition  arrives  too  Iste,  ib. ;  Si- 
amese repossess  themselves  (rf,  ib. ;  observations  by 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject,  ib. 
Quetta,  town  of,  587,  598 ;  General  Bngland  airiret  at, 
581 ;  and  leaves  it  for  Kandahar,  ib* 


Baffles,  Ifr.,  first  suggests  rcdoetioii  of  Dutch  setUe- 
mcnu  to  Lord  If  into,  878;  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  bv  Lord  If  into,  377 ;  proceeds  to  court  of 
sultan  of  Duo^ocarta,  his  reception,  treaty  concluded, 
878. 

Bainer,  Admiral,  requested  to  proceed  to  Trincomalee, 
S58 ;  refuses  to  co-operate  ib  attack  on  Mauritius, 
864. 

Raitt,  Captain,  slain,  548. 

Rsiah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib,  with  150  French 
from  Pondieherrr  joins  detachment  of  4,000  sepoys 
sent  hj  his  father  to  act  against  Clive  at  Arcot, 


84;  his  terror  at  a  ball  passing  through  palsce 
at  Arcot,  ib.;  intelligence  reaches  him  of  the 
communications  between  Clive  and  the  Mabrattas, 
becomes  apprehensive  of  the  reeult,  and  sends  a  flag 
of  truce  with  proposals  for  surrender  of  the  fort,  85 ; 
Clive's  reply,  lb. ;  surprises  the  camp  of  the  Hah- 
rsttas,  80 ;  makes  a  forced  march  to  join  reinforce- 
ments from  Pondicherry,  ib. 
Rajahmnndiy,  M.  Conflans  flies  thither  after  his  defeat 

by  Colonel  Fordo,  65. 
Rupoot  stetes,  treaties  concluded  with,  488. 
Rsijpootana,  duties  of  aUotted  to  Sir  Charlee  Metcalfe, 

481. 
Ram  Dos  (son  of  Ummer  Sing)  intimates  his  father's 

desire  to  negotiate,  405. 
Rem  Nsrrain  (governor  of  Behar),  on  approach  of  the 
Shsssda*s  armv,  marches  out  of  the  city,  and  en- 
camps under  its  walls,  84;  is  warned  by  Colonel 
Csllisud  not  to  come  to  action,  disregards  the  warn- 
ing, and  is  totally  defeated,  ib. ;  is  distrusted  by 
User  Jaffler,  who  seeks  to  assassinate  him,  and 
assured  by  Clive  that  if  he  present  himself  to  the 
nabob,  and  aeknowledge  his  authoritv,  he  will  be 
eoDtinned  in  government,  89 ;  tenders  us  submission 
to  nabob,  and  is  conflrmed  in  appoiniment,  ib.; 
evades  demand  of  Meer  Coesim  for  settlement  of 
aeoonnts ;  deeigns  formed  against  his  power  sad  life 
by  Meer  Coaeim,  ib. ;  promises  aecounts,  but  does 
not  produce  them,  ib. ;  renders  accounts,  which  are 
nniatisfisctory,  90;  is  seised,  and  his  effects  con- 
flsested,  ib. ;  is  eventually  noxderid,  ib.  i  place  and 
manner  of  his  death.  94. 
Rsmgurh,  surrender  of,  898. 
Rangoon  entered  by  the  English,  468  {  flred  by  the 

Bsrmese,  40:). 
Rateiur,  Mejor,  coinmtndi  column  at  liefe  of  Decg, 
sie. 


Raymond,  M.,  his  indefatigable  labours  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  French  in  the  Deeean,  884 ;  pnu 
down  relMllion  against  the  Nisam,  takes  prisoner 
Ali  Jab,  who  destroys  himself  by  poison,  ib. ;  his 
death  and  character,  S34;  is  succeeded  by  M.  Fenm, 
ib. 

Bead,  Captain,  offers  to  put  Niiam  in  possession  of  the 
lower  fort  of  Ooorumconda  if  allowied  the  i 


ment  of  attack,  803  ;  hie  oflier  accepted,  ib.  s 
the  fort  and  delivers  it  to  Nisam,  805. 

~^—  Lieutenant-Colooel,  appointed  to  escort  sup- 
plies to  armv  advancing  on  Seriogapatam  (last  war 
with  Tippoo),  880. 

Reeves,  Captain,  killed,  584. 

Revell  and  Glass,  two  British  offlcers,  spared  by  Freadi 
from  massacre  of  their  companions,  near  Conjeveram, 
and  made  prisoners,  80 ;  required  to  write  to  Clive, 
informing  him  that  if  the  psgoda  of  Conjeveram 
were  attacked,  they  would  be  exposed  on  the  walls, 
ib. ;  they  desire  that  no  regard  for  them  may  induce 
Clive  to  discontinne  hie  operations,  ib. 

Reynell,  General,  commands  column  of  sttaA  at  second 
siege  of  Bhnrtpore,  485. 

Resa  Saib,  army  of,  defeated  and  dispersed  by  Captain 
Little  (Lord  Comwallis's  war  with  Tippoo),  805. 

Richards,  Mejor,  his  success  in  attack  upon  poaition  of 
the  enemy  near  Jyetuck,  895;  attacss  and  putato 
flight  a  body  of  enemy  m  Nag|M»re,  440. 

Colonel,  clears   Assam  from  Burmeee  470  i 


advancee  upon  Bungpore,  carries  stockade  and  variooa 
poets  (Burmese  war),  ib. ;  Buddhist  priest  admitted 
to  conference  with,  and  surrender  of  ftuagpofc,  470, 
471. 

— ^  Brindlcr*General,  succeeds  in  attack  upon 
enemy's  rint,  at  Arraean,  47a. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  reads,  in  House  of  Lords,  an 
article  from  a  newspaper,  announcing  prevalence  of 
report  that  the  king  had  withdrawn  his  approbation 
from  the  India  Bill  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  also 
his  confldenee  from  iU  authors,  180, 181. 

Rika  Bashee  fort,  surrender  sad  re-capture  of,  558,  559* 

RoberU,  James,  sad  Beecher,  Messrs.,  appointed  by 
Court  of  Directors  to  make  inspection  of  Cdldbel 
Madeaa'e  papers,  with  reference  to  his  authori^  to 
tender  Hastings's  resignation,  184. 

Roberts,  Lieutenant,  despatched  with  Mejor  Heaney 
to  confer  with  Mooflee  during  Bareilly  riots,  415. 

Roberts,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  appointed  to  command 
detachment  from  Madras  to  co-operate  at  Hyderabad 
with  British  troops  against  Fkench  force  at  that  place, 

885. 

Roberts,  Colonel,  commander  of  brigade  in  the  AfT- 
ghaniatan  campaign,  580;  capturee  if  eer  Shah  Maho- 
med, 590. 

Robinson,  Captain,  surrenders  at  Vai^ambaddy  under 

Ssrole,  breaks  his  parole,  obeys  orders  of  C^tain 
»rton  to  surrender  Eroad,  and  perishes  in  a  dungeon 
at  Seringapatam,  1 17. 

Robineon.  Captain  W.,  despatdied  with  summono  to 
General  Janssens  to  surrender  Dutch  poesessions 
in  Java,  and  the  answer,  874. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  arrives  at  the  Mogul  couit,  deputed 
by  James  I.,  7. 

Rohilcund,  curious  particulars  of  state  of  society  in, 
411;  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  in  cri- 
minal statistics  of,  ib. ;  crimes  by  which  distin- 
guished, ib.;  grievances  and  discontent  of  the 
people,  412;  fanatical  attachment  of  the  people  to 
their  chiefi,  and  their  fidelity,  ib. 

Rohilla  chiefs,  fears  entertained  of  inearrcctlon  of,  881. 

RohiUas,  visicr  desirous  of  attacking  the.  184 ;  defeat 
of,  by  the  English  brigade,  185;  their  origin  and 
conquests,  ib. 

Rose.  Lieutenant,  atorms  Holkar's  battery  before 
Delhi,  gaina  poeeeasion  of  it,  spikes  the  guns,  and 
retreats  with  small  loss,  815. 

Roes,  lieutenant,  gains  posseesion  of  heights  above 
Belaapore,  after  defeating  body  of  Kuhlooia  troops, 
888;  makes  proposals  to  three  sirdars  commanding 
enemy'e  troope,  who  aceept  them,  and  pass  with 
their  troope  into  his  rear,  404.  .^         ^.      . 

Bcugheedge,  Mijor,  dlspotiMl  to  idnferee  ColoBel 
Bradshaw,  400. 

Rouasel,  Colonel,  fourteen  offleera,  and  a  nambtf  of 
troope,  made  priaoncfs  bj  CoUnA  Fcidc,  sear  Chla- 
iiinii,  88. 
2  t2 
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Rowley,  COTMBodon,  otdend  to 
UuMb  in  ladian  aoM,  S04  ; 
dcMcat  ott  IsUnd  of  Bomboo,  ib. . 
with  cartel  fla^  to  coavey  widow  and  diildren  of 
Gcaoal  Dea  Bnnela  to  Ifanritna  S6S:  aaila  with 
aquadno  to  mnmc  blockade  of  Ifanxitiaa,  takea 
Goneral  Abeiuouibie  with  him,  and  pniceeda  to 
Bodrigiwa,  308,  309. 

Boydooloob  (devaa  of  Soonj-oo-Dowlah)  engaged  in 
conaniraey  against  his  maater,  59 ;  advtMa  Soon^-oo- 
Dowlah  to  retire  to  Mootabcdahad,  54 ;  ia  iliepated 
from  If  eer  Jaffler,  79. 

Boyle,  Captain,  commftnda  a  deta^ment  from  Agra, 
faila  in  with  the  cavmliy  of  Bappoogee  Seindta,  and 
totaUy  roata  it,  at3;   attacks  and  ddeau  Her 
Singh.  9X4. 

Roghoojee  Bhondah  (n^ah  of  Nagpove) 
icnata  attempt*  of  Britisb  govcnment  to  establish 
aabeidiary  alliance  with  atate  of  Berar,  434 ;  is  sne- 
ecoded  by  his  son  Pors^ee  Bbonslah,  ib. 

Rogonath  Bow,  negodatiooa  with,  by  the  English,  143 ; 
snccecdi  to  ofliee  of  pcishwa,  and  engages  In  war  with 
Nisam  Ali,  ib. ;  makes  peaee  with  Hydar  AB,  who 
f»  to  pay  tribnte  to  him,  and  Riiaqnislies  his 
I  npon  Camatie,  ib. ;  comaBcaces  march  towards 
lb.  bnt  retnma,  ib. ;  his  diAcnlties  and  distieas, 
ab.;  condndes  treaty  with  tho  Eogliah,  and  Eaat- 
India  Company  agree  to  aid  him  on  certain  conditiooa, 
143, 144;  ia  bo«nd  not  to  make  war  in  Caraatic,  to 
ahipa  of  East-India  Company,  and  protect 
!s,  144 ;  defeated,  and  his  forem  dispersed,  ib ; 
I  inaction  with  Colonel  Keating,  ib.;  actum 
place,  and  ends  in  &TO«r  of  the  English,  ib. ; 
required  by  treaty  between  English  and  Mahiattaa 
to  disband  his  army,  whidi  be  refaaea,  I4ft;  new 
agreement  made  with,  under  which  he  b  to  be  regent 
only,  14ff ;  seeks  to  stimulate  his  European  allies,  ib. ; 
committee  of  field  deputies  beeome  despondent,  and 
Ofea  negotiations  with  aaUiorities  of  Poonah,  ib. 
hia  surrender  being  demanded  by  Poona  minister  . 
he  prorides  for  his  own  safety.  147;  eacapca  from 
Scindia,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  ia  re- 
eeited  by  Colonel  Goddard  with  little  oordiality, 
148. 

Rnmbold,  Mr.  (•fterwards  Sir  Tb'nnaa),  appointed 
preaident  and  goremor  of  Madras  by  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, 164 ;  eomplains  that  French  troops  are  enter- 
tained in  Onntoor  notwithstanding  niam's  prmnise 
to  procure  their  removal,  I6S. 

—  Sir  Thomas,  proposes  recall  of  Mr.  Hollond 
from  court  of  nisam,  and  quita  India,  leaTing  minute 
recommending  Mr.  HoUond'a  suspension  from  the 


aerrice,  ISO;  nia  recommendation  carried  into  efiect 
by  Mr.  Whitehill,  ib.;  amurea  Court  of  Directors 
that  everything  was  quiet  in  Cannatic  at  the  time  of 
hia  departure  from  India,  ib. ;  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
WhitehUl,  ib. 

Rnngpore,  possession  of,  obtiuned  by  Colonel  Richards ; 
his  lustiflcation  of  the  concessions  granted  to  the  in- 
habitanU,  471. 

Bonjeet  Singh,  British  goremment  first  beeome  con- 
nected with,  by  treaty,  309;  gradually  extends  bis 
power  and  influence  over  whole  county  between  the 
Sutlege  and  Jumna,  483 ;  difficulUea  of  throwing  hia 
power  back  beyond  the  Sutlege,  ib. ;  seites  Peshawur, 
339,  533;  treaty  with,  534;  directs  hia  military  force 
against  Affghaniktan,  535;  death  of,  54tf ;  called  the 
*' lion  of  tbc  Punjab,"  ib. 

Rui^ore  Sing  Thmppa  recommended  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Colonel  Brad«baw,  393. 

Russell,  Mr.,  proposed  as  British  resident  at  Tanjoie 
by  Lord  Pigot,  152. 

Russell,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  his  brilliant  aenriee  at 
battle  of  Mahidpore,  440. 

Bomia  at  war  with  Persia,  530 ;  her  rising  power,  and 
her  encroachments  on  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
territories,  530,  531 ;  her  insidious  policy,  531 ; 
her  intriguea  with  the  Affghans,  633;  and  with  the 
Perviana,  ib. 

Ruttenpore,  military  preparations  at,  by  ngah  of  Barar, 
397. 

Rjaeeottab  surrenders  to  Mqor  Oowdie,  199 ;  its 
strength,  ib. 

Rjan,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  proceeds  to  attack  gateway 
to  left  of  principal  battery  at  Bhurtpore,  320 ;  alterca- 
tiou  of,  with  Colonel  Maitland  as  to  relatire  situation 


of  breadi  and  trcaehee,  ib. ;  ei     . 
their  post,  hot  ia  prevented  1^  a  doep  drain  fraaa  fiw 
suing  his  sneeesaes,  ib. 
Ryves,  Captain,  frustrates  attempta  of  encuay  to  Art 
British  veaaeb  from  the  station  ni  BaBco«B  by  frR> 
nfkB,467. 


Saadnt  AH  ;  aee  Viaier  Saadut,  and  Otide- 

Sadleir,  Mr.,  communicates  with  Tippoo  ! 
ready  to  assent  to  demand  of  llppoo^a  agent  for  av- 
render  of  Mangalore  previoualy  to  ralnaae  of  EagKufc 
priaooers,  170. 

Sadraas  and  Palicat  taken  by  the  Eoglisik  onoa  adisr 
arrival  of  Lord  Macartaey  in  lodia.  1 65. 

St.  David.  Fort.    (See  Fort  St.  David.) 

St.  Denia  (Isle  of  Bourbon),  captnred  by  BritiA  force. 
307 :  ordnance  foond  at,  and  lose  anataiaed  IB  comqwot 
of.ib. 

St.  Leger.  Colond,  march  of  cavalry  under.  190;  kw 
brilliant  BueceH in  Travancore,360;  hie  rrpwlir  naiWt 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  diacontent  ia  the  army  cf 
Madraa,  869 ;  saapeneion  of,  SfiS. 

St.  Lnbin,  Chevalier,  hia  intrigaea,  140. 

St.  Panl'a  (lele  of  Boorbon),  ordnance  foond  at,  J^. 

St.  Susanna,  Colond  (commandant  in  Isla  of  ItnnilwuL. 
escapes  with  diflkalty,  307;  allowed  to  ila|wiT  c 
France  or  Mauritius  on  parole,  ib. 

Salabnt  Jung  eboaen  by  the  Freodi  as  near  raler  of  the 
Deccan,  99;  lemovea  hia  brother  I7  peiaaa,  31: 
forgea  edict  of  emperor  confirming  Duplcix  m  at 
of  nabob,  ib. ;  astisfanre  rendered  him  by  M.  Boi 
41 ;  advance  of,  demands  Mogul's  tiibato,  ib. ;  ap> 
plied  to  by  M.  Confiaaa  for  assiittance,  65 ;  advanri 
to  Hyderabad,  ib. ;  commands  Anunderaaae  to  tfutt 
the  Engluh  and  repair  to  his  lawfdl  maater.  66 ;  »- 
teUigenee  of  his  advance  received  by  the  BagHsh,  tb  : 
ia  disposed,  by  fell  of  Masalipatam,  to  negotiate,  sad 
concludes  trttty,  67;  seeks  to  prevail  oa  OekaH 
Forde  to  grant  aaaiBtanee  against  Niiam  Ali,  wfajch 
is  refused,  ib. ;  after  unsnceesslully  contmdiaf  fcr 
sovereignty  of  Uie  Deccan,  beoomca  priaoacr  of  Naaa 
Ali,  111. 

Sale,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Robert),  the  firat  maa  wto 
appeai«d  on  the  top  of  the  works  at  KemeadiBc.  4§t : 
kills  Burmese  chief  of  hi^  rank  in  sui^  coiahl. 
405;  leads  detachment  against  Bumem  tstreach- 
mcnts,  4O7  {  leads  col wnn  of  attadi  on  Bui  mi  si.  amy. 

^Colond,  wounded  in  boat  at  Mdloon,  474. 

General,   commander  of  brigada  ia  the  Afghe 

campaign,  534 ;  connands  the  aasaaXt  at  Gbataee. 
and  is  wounded,  549 ;  left  in  command  of  the  Bcacal 
force,  644 ;  made  knight  eomaunder  of  the  Bath,  s'iS. 

Sir  Robert,  his  desultory  coatestt  in  Afcfaaaiataa. 

649;  his  march  to  Jalalabad,  and  his  diftBBliies  at 
the  Khoord  Kabool  pan  and  other  plaoea,  8S4 ;  kia 
arrangementa  at  Jelalabad,  555;  refuses  to  evacesie 
the  place,  565,  671 ;  hia  heroic  defaaee,  674 ;  eigually 
defeata  Akbar  Khan,  and  is  rdieved  by  '^ 
Pollock,  576;  Lord  EI]enbovough*s  eoneap 
reapccting,  577*  5/8 ;  leaves  Jdatabad,  aad  1 
on  Kabool,  683 ;  occnpiea  the  Uvgfaaadee  peas,  waA 
rcceivea  the  British  piisoneia,  686. 

Sale,  Lady,  wounded  in  the  Boothank  paaa,  668;  ds> 
liveied  up  aa  a  priaoner,  669;  reatored  to  liberty.  SOC 

Saldi,  Mahomed  Khan,  transfers  the  Bngliah  piiaaaai 
to  the  Brituh  general,  586. 

Salsette  and  Carai^a  fall  into  haada  of  Bagfiah,  14S: 
capture  of,  a  qneationable  act,  146;  pnssMiiiiiia  sf 
long  desired  by  East-India  Company,  Oi. ;  imumi 
by  convention  with  Mahrattaa,  I47. 

Samoga  taken  possession  of  bf  Captain  Little,  aai 
erud  treatment  of  prisonera  by  Hahiattae,  986,  9tf : 
retaken  by  Kummer-oo-Deen.  906. 

Sanford,  Mr.,  commissioned  from  Ava  to  aacertaa 
terma  of  peaee,  474. 

Sarun,  aeriona  diaturbaoeea  at,  created  bj  fSb»  Ncpaa- 
lese,  390. 

Sattara  becomes  the  residence  of  dm  Mahvatta  rsjali, 
and  prindpal  seat  of  Mahratto  power,  14 ;  fsUs  lau 
thehanda  of  Aurangiebe,  ib. ;  explosioa  of  a  auat  at. 
destroys  two  thousand  of  the  hesiee^r*.  ib. ;  Ckawit 
Sahib  made  prisoner  aad  mar  hed   there,  18 ;  hrt 
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ohtaiat  his  freedom  and  departs  from,  10 ;  a£Fairs  of, 
669. 

Sattara,  rajah  of,  falls  into  hands  of  Engluh,  103 ;  mo- 
tives of  goTernor-general  for  restoring  him  to  sove- 
reifnty,  450 ;  portion  of  territory  assigned  to  him,  ib. ; 
the  nominal  head  of  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy, 
626 1  his  treacherous  conduct,  ib. ;  Sir  J.  Camac't 
-views  respecting,  526,  536 ;  his  interviews  with  Sir 
J.  Camae,  and  his  obstinacy,  597 ;  his  deposition,  ib. ; 
bis  numerous  agente  in  India  and  England,  537, 
588. 

Saitimangul  taken  by  Colonel  Floyd  (LordComwalIis*s 
war  witti  Tippoo),  103. 

Savandroog,  conduct  of  siege  of,  intrusted  to  Colonel 
tttuart,  303 ;  taken  by  storm,  SOS,  903. 

Scbeenaas  (station  of  pirates  infesting  Persian  Gulf) 
stormed  and  carried  by  English,  371. 

Scindia,  hb  influence,  147 ;  agreement  concluded  with, 
ib. ;  aided  by  Holkar,  U8 ;  his  friendly  professions 
towards  the  Enaluh,  ib. ;  negotiation  commenced 
and  broken  off,  ib. ;  is  attacked  by  General  Goddard 
with  success,  ib.  (  his  army  approaches  Colonel 
Camac*s  camp  at  Seronge,  and  cannonades  it,  150; 
harasses  Colonel  Camae's  retreating  force,  but  is 
attacked  and  defeated,  treaty  concluded  with,  pro- 
mises his  influence  to  procure  peace  with  peishwa, 
150,  161 ;  his  predominant  influence  at  Poona,  831 ; 
his  forces,  combined  with  those  of  the  peishwa,  de- 
feated by  Holkar  at  Poona,  378 ;  meets  evasively  over^ 
tures  of  Brituh  resident,  addresses  governor-general, 
announces  his  march  towards  the  Deccan,  881 ;  his 
letter  to  Colonel  Close,  ib.;  his  reply  to  Colonel 
CoIUne,  refers  discussion  of  communication  to  per- 
sonal inference;  meeting  of  Colonel  Collins,  383; 
declares  his  surprise  at  conclusion  of  defensive  slli- 
ance  between  British  government  and  peishwa,  ib. ; 
pointo  pressed  on  his  notice  by  Colonel  Collins, 
883 ;  his  dislike  to  march  of  British  troops  to  Poona, 
ib. ;  grounds  of  suspicion  aninst,  ib. ;  reouired  to 
disavow  imputetion  of  confederacy  with  Holkar  and 
rajah  of  Berar,  ib. ;  admits  that  treaty  of  Bassein 
contains  nothing  at  variance  with  his  rights,  but  de- 
clines promising  not  to  disturb  it  until  after  the  con- 
ference with  the  rsjah  of  Berar,  284;  his  insulting 
remark  at  the  close  of  the  conference  with  Colonel 
Collins,  ib. ;  his  meeting  with  rajah  of  Berar,  ib. ;  his 
continued  evasions  ana  insulting  conduct,  ib.;  de- 
cline of  his  local  authority  in  Hindustan,  980 ;  enter- 
tains suspicions  of  Perron,  288 ;  rescues  the  emperor, 
Shah  Allum,  from  Gholaum  Kaudir,  389 ;  with  rigah 
of  Berar  enters  territories  of  Nizam,  S{K>;  confede- 
rates retire,  and  are  joined  by  budy  of  infantry  under 
Frendi  ofllcers,  ib. ;  his  Deccan  Inrincibles  entirely 
defeated  by  General  Lake,  SO  I ;  makes  overtures  ot 
negotiation  to  General  Wellesley,  and  suspension  of 
arms  agreed  upon,  804 ;  withholds  compliance  with 
terms  of  armistice,  805 ;  is  attecked  and  defeated  by 
General  Welletlcy  at  Argaum,  ib.  i  treaty  of  peace 
conduded  by,  398,  399;  treaty  of  alliance  signed  by, 
303->^04 ;  promises  to  adopt  measures  suggested  by 
General  Wellesley,  310  ;  his  aid  called  for  in  support 
of  the  common  cause  of  the  allies,  ib. ;  agrees  to  re- 
cdve  British  force  for  ptotection,  334 ;  demands  re- 
storation of  fort  of  Gwalior  andeountry  of  Gohud,  ib. ; 
discussion  with  Britbb  government  on  claim,  335; 
engages  to  lend  all  aid  in  hb  power  for  prosecuting 
war  against  Holkar,  to  renounce  his  pretensions,  and 
eonflrm  treaties  with  minor  states,  ib. ;  suggestions 
offered  to,  on  part  of  British  government,  and  de- 
elanUion  of  his  mioitters  in  reply  to  suggestions,  ib. ; 
his  proposed  reliance  on  British  government  for  pe- 
cunuiry  assbtence,  and  arrival  in  his  camp  of  Shirace 
Rso  Ghatgay.  ib. ;  narrative  of  hb  marriage  with 
daughter  of  Shirtee  Rao  Ghatgay,  and  ite  circum- 
stances, ib. ;  dismisses  Shirsee  Rso  from  employ- 
ment, and  causes  him  to  be  arrested,  335,  336 ;  great 
influence  of  Shirsee  Rao  over,  ib.;  marches  from 
Borhampore,  ib.;  marches  in  direction  of  Bhopal, 
837;  his  desi^  to  levy  contributions  on  nabob  of 
Bhopal,  ib. ;  his  advance  into  territories  of  rajah  of 
Berar,  336 ;  his  answers  to  the  resident's  inquiries  as 
to  his  views,  ib. ;  new  grounds  of  remonstrance  with, 
ib. ;  advances  to  and  investe  the  fort  of  Saugur,  and  as- 
sumes tone  of  arrogance  and  defiance  towards  BritiHh 
lepresentetive,  320 ;  appUcs  to  the  resident  to  pott- 
poM  hb  departure,  and  makes  solemn  pruume  ui 


prosecuting  hb  march  to  Oi^n,  ib. ;  his  dismay  at 
departure  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  entreaties  for  his  re- 
turn, 330;  hb  vacillating  and  treacherous  conduct 
towards  Mr.  Jenkins,  ib. ;  his  Pindarries  attack  and 
plunder  the  British  camp,  ib. ;  hb  hypocrby  and 
audacity,  331 ;  remarkable  hbtory  of  letter  from  to 
governor-general,  ib. ;  his  abuse  of  Mr.  Webbe, 
333;  conclusion  of  hb  letter  to  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley, ib. ;  answer  to  complainte  of,  333,  333; 
expresses  regret  at  continuance  of  war  between 
Holkar  and  Englbh,  335 ;  hb  plan  for  potting  an 
end  to  it  by  marching  to  Bhurtpore,  and  assuming 
character  of  mediator,  ib. ;  further  illustrations  of  his 
duplicity,  ib. ;  communication  of  one  of  his  servante 
to  Colonel  Close,  836 ;  professes  pacific  feelings,  and 
retires  to  Subdulghur,  337;  one  of  hb  mmisters 
waite  on  Mr.  Jenkins  to  announce  movement  of 
Shinee  Rao  towards  Bhurtpore,  ib. ;  an  audience 
demanded  of  by  resident,  which  b  granted,  and 
explanations  and  professions  offered,  ib. ;  repeate 
request  to  Mr.  Jenkins  that  hostilities  may  be  sua- 

ended  with  Holkar,  ib. ;  requeste  removal  of  Colonel 
artindell,  ib. ;  renews  hb  request  for  the  removal 
of  Colonel  Martindell,  338 ;  visit  of  to  Bappoogee 
Scindia,  ib. ;  hb  visit  to  Holkar,  lb. ;  hb  letter  to 
Lord  Lake  and  answer,  338,  330 ;  receives  memorial 
from  Britbh  resident,  and  suddenly  retires  to  Shoo- 
pore,  ib. ;  letter  to  and  from  Lord  Lake,  and  his 
further  communications  with  British  resident,  340; 
sacrifices  to,  {proposed  by  Marquis  Cornwallis,  343  2 - 
becomes  lass  indisposed  to  pc»ca,  344;  successful 
negotiaUon  with,  and  treaty  concluded  by  Colonel 
Malcolm,  346 ;  transfer  of  Gwalior  and  Gohud  to, 
ib. ;  personal  allowance  to  be  paid  agreed  to  by  EasU 
IndU  Company,  and  jaghires  assigned  to  hb  wife  and 
daughter,  ib. ;  extraordinary  article  of  treaty,  by 
which  he  agrees  never  to  admit  Shirtee  Rao  to  hb 
councib,  &c.,  ib. ;  disappointe  policy  of  Sir  George 
Barlow  by  not  consenting  to  accept  Tonk  Rampoora 
in  place  of  penaion,  3«7;  hb  treatment  of  Kurreem 
Khan  Pindarrie,  433;  makes  treatv  with  Cheeto 
Pibdarrie,  434 ;  assente  to  passage  of  Britbh  troops 
through  his  territories,  431 ;  hb  correspondence  with 
Nepaul  detected,  ib. ;  treaty  concluded  with,  by 
Captain  Close,  431-483  ;  hb  collusion  with  Pindarrie 
leaders,  and  his  waveringa,  438 ;  recalla  Jeswunt  Rao 
Lar  from  Asseergurh,  but  hb  order  disreguded, 
453 ;  presses  for  the  punbhment  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar 
without  reducing  fortress  of  Asseergurh,  453;  evl- 
dence  of  his  perady  discovered  in  Asseergurh,  454 ; 
hbtory  of  the  nouse  of,  after  the  death  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia,  506  et  seq. ;  the  government  assum^  by 
his  widow,  and  afterwards  bv  a  boy  of  the  Scindbn 
family,  who  b  succeeded  by  Bhageerut  Rao,  ib. ; 
diiBculUea  of  the  reigning  family,  500,  600.  (See 
Gwalior  and  Bhageerut  Rao.) 

Scott,  Major,  overtures  made  to,  bj  Ducaral  on  behalf 
of  Francb,  for  reconciliation  with  Hastings,  138; 
procures  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  presente  peti- 
tion from  Hastinga  to  be  heard  in  defence,  188, 
183. 

—  Colonel,  succeeds  Mr.  Lomsden  as  resident  at 
Lucknow,  stqcgeste  preparation  of  statement  of 
number  and  expense  or  troops,  &e.,  863 ;  bis  opinion 
on  stete  of  the  country  (Oude),  864 ;  suggeste  that, 
by  following  hb  advice,  the  affairs  of  the  country 
might  be  adminbtered  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  the  reputation  of  the  prince,  865 ;  hb  report  to 

Covernor-general,  366 ;  hb  appeal  to  the  vister.  367  ( 
is  construction  of  vbier*s  intentions  of  appropriating 
the  propertv  of  Bho  Begum  acknowledged  to  be 
true,  868,  800 ;  exposes  avarice  and  dbhonesty  of  the 
vizier,  360;  desires  that  suspected  persons  may  be 
pointed  out,  but  condemns  vexatious  and  indis- 
eriminate  accusation,  ib. ;  his  injudicious  conduct 
with  regard  to  certein  aumils,  370. 

Scott,  Colonel  Hopetoun,  measures  taken  by,  in  Nag- 
pore,  485;  attacked  bv  Arabs  at  Seetabuldee,  and 
general  action  follows,  ib. ;  attack  on  city  of  Nagpore 
conducted  by,  437 :  appointed  to  command  storming 
party  at  Chanda,  447> 

Scott,  General,  commander  of  brigade  in  Affghanlstan, 
535 ;  made  knight  companion  of  the  Bath,  546. 

Scott,  Lieutenant,  effecte  his  escape,  severely  wounded, 
from  slaughter  of  British  force  at  Ramoo,  467. 

Scrapton  and  Walsh,  Messia.,  appointed  deputies  to 
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8ootM  «oo-P0wliht  mwlmd   foe   eoBOMdcd   mi* 

ciUm  upon  to  pint  with  their  tiranfa,  nfue,  and 

deliver  their  pvofMeali,  48. 
80^toa.  Mr.,  enrte  faimeelf  to  divert  of  nupicion  the 

■und  of  Soorej-^io-Doiriah,  ftl ;  receivee  two  leca  for 

euiitiu  to  M  cer  JaAer,  W ;  oadeeeivee  Omkhimd  •• 

to  his  reward,  f7. 
Miee,  d^ef  plaee  of  the  Kqjoki,  uttadud  end  ehen- 

dooed,  Ul. 
Seetobddee,  battle  ef,  4M;  hiUof  aBnesed to Brilkh 


SeJka,  treaty  with  the,  SM  ;  their  ndlitary  force  against 
Aflghanietaa,  US ;  lefnee  to  enter  the  Khyber  Past, 
•71. 

tlie  thf«!ne,6;  i 

aror  of  the  World,  ib.    (9ee  Jehaagir.) 

Mr.,  reeetvee  one  lac  twenty-two  thoveand 
mpeee  on  elevation  of  Noojam-ad-I>owlah  to  mnsnod 
o(  Bennal,  100. 
Sepoya,  their  Ineffeetnal  attempt  at  < 
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Tippoo  retiree  with  his  m^n  wmy  to. 


191 ;  advance  of  Lord  Comwallis  upon,  19s  i  plan  and 
operation  of  attack  apon  bv  Lord  ComwaUis,  19O,  107; 
ito  etrenfth,  ftc.,  SOO  i  closdy  invested  on  its  two 
principal  sides,  SOO— SlO ;  retirement  of  British  army 
mm,  S16 ;  British  army  under  General  Harris  w>pcar 
before,  SS7;  taken  by  storm,  SOS;  eeoonnt  of  eon- 
quest,  038,  039 ;  account  of  loss  sustained  in  captare, 
043;  permanent  command  of,  intrusted  to  Colonel 
Welleslejp,  ib. ;  fortress  and  island  of,  transfsricd  to 
East- India  Company,  046;  documents  and  evidence 
of  secret  intercourse  between  Tippoo,  Mahomet  AU, 
and  eon,  found  there,  S57 ;  advantage  of  conquest  of, 
080 ;  discontent  at,  SdS. 

Serincham,  French  abandon  their  poets,  and  retreat 
thither  with  loss,  09 ;  taken  possession  of  by  Captain 
Dalton,  and  French  troops  marched  to  Fort  St. 
David,  31 1  D*  Auteuil  retires  to,  68 ;  taken  by  Crillon, 
78. 

Seva}ee,  Mahratta  leader,  son  of  Shabjee,  10 ;  Auning. 
lebe  opens  a  correspondence  with,  10,  IS ;  proposes 
submission  to  Auninnebe,  13 ;  a  Brahmin  despatched 
to  eonfor  with  him,  lb. ;  embreces  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Brahmin  for  getting  rid  of  his  employer,  ib. ; 
treacherously  kills  A&ool  Khan,  ib. ;  succession  of 
disasters  compels  l^m  to  submit  to  Aurungaebe, 
Invited  to  Delhi,  and  permimion  promised  him  to 
return  to  the  Deccan,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  Delhi,  but  the 
emperor  dediaes  seeing  him,  ib. ;  plsced  under  re- 
atraint  bv  Aorungsebe,  but  effects  his  escape,  ib.; 
appUee  huneelf  to  establish  his  power  and  influence, 
ib. ;  procures  firom  Aurungaebe  recognition  of  his  title 
of  ngsh,  ib. ;  resnmss  hb  wariike  habits,  takes  several 
important  places,  and  plunders  Surat,  ib. ;  flu  out 
a  powerful  fleet  to  co-  operato  with  his  troops  by  land, 
and  determines  to  assume  the  style  of  an  independent 
prince,  ib.  I  enthroned  with  the  reverence  and 
grandeur  of  eastern  potentates,  ib. ;  continues  his 
predatory  system  of  warfore,  Beqapoor  and  Goleonda 
chief  sunrers,  14 ;  dice,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sumbhajee,  ib.;  throne  of  restored  by  marquis  of 
Hastiags,  461. 

Bsvemdroog  (pirate  fort  on  coast  of  Goncan)  attacked 
and  eaptnred  bv  Commodore  Jsmes,  41. 

Bhaftesbury.  Earl  of,  proposes  to  move  that  East- India 
Company  be  heard  by  counsel  at  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  611. 

8hsh  AUnm  (son  of  Aurungiebe)  ordered  with  an  army 
to  Concan  to  reduce  Mahratto  forces  on  sea*coast,  14 ; 
his  army  suffiers  from  pestilence,  and  he  is  com- 
polled  to  return,  ib. ;  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  16. 

Shah  Allum  (Emperor)  defeata  Ram  Narrain  at  Pataa, 
84 ;  defeated  by  Colonel  Calliand,  marches  for  Bengal, 
returns  to  Patna,  which  heattscks  without  success,  and 
is  compelled  to  withdraw  by  arrival  of  Captain  Knox, 
84, 86 ;  defieated  by  M^jor  Camac.  88 ;  and  aocepte  over- 
tare  from  him,  89 ;  confers  khelaut  on  Meer  Cossim, 
ib. ;  saved  bv  M^jor  Camac  firom  deaUi  during  insur- 
rection la  his  camp,  ib.;  marches  in  direction  of 
Oude,  ib. ;  in  camp  with  ritier  at  Allahabad,  96 ;  ad- 
dreeeee  a  letter  to  Ma|or  Monro  8<dieiting  protection, 
97;  marches  in  same  direction  with  Enriish,  and 
piuhea  his  teat  every  night  within  short  distance  of 


,lb.sowh 
and  renews  request*  ib.  ;  to  rweeived  maa 
Britieh  proteetion,  ib.;  name  of,  nmploycd  by  viw 
to  extort  money  from  Meer  *>rwim.  ib.  ;  takes  ^  In 
residence  at  Allahshad,  101  s  Ctlvw  anaditates  ■<- 
tlement  with.  100 ;  trsasfor  of  viniar**  doasinioos  tii 
eontemplaced,  but  disapproved  bj  Ciiwe  and  Court  d 
Directors,  ib.;  compelled  to  ebaadon  has  dsioB 
jnhire  and  arrears  of  tribnto.  ib.  $  huatowe  dcwsaj 
oT  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Oriaaei  om  EnaO-India  Cesh 
pany,  ib.  s  his  applications  to  Kogliah  lor  aasiataacco 
enable  him  to  march  to  Delhi  moot  sritb  refuel,  IM; 
reeeives  aid  from  the  Mahratf  u,  ib.  1  tmnsfeis  M 
Mahrattoa  diatricta  assigned  for  bin  sopportl^lbidik 
government,  and  Britieh  gOTomaaeot  reenme  the  As- 
tricts,  ib.;  payBsentoC  tribate  So.  hf  British  g«|iB>> 
ment,  discontinued,  ib. ;  tcrritoeiea  of,  eeded  to  vi«r. 
ib.  many  yeers  a  snfferfaig  captive,  MQ  s  Us  aadiesee 
with  General  Lake,  ib. ;  his  wretched  atato  and  flw- 


Shah  Bay  Khan  (Plndairy)  attnebea  hiaaetf  to  serrit* 
of  Sdndia,  400. 

Shah  Jehan,  eueeeeds  to  the  tbrone,  7s  his  cm«l6c% 
ib. ;  proseeutee  war  in  the  Deocan,  tnkee  pomrwi* 
of  several  fortreeeee,  and  extorta  mon^  or  an  aekaof* 
lodgment  of  enpremaey  firom  variooe  pcineee,  ib. ;  kn 
intereourae  with  the  Portngeee,  8 ;  hie  revenge  of  cbi 
insult  received  from  the  Portuwnaae  coasesaadcr  st 
Hoogfaly,  ib.j  earriee  on  warlike  epenliass  oo« 
large  scele,  and  takee  measnreo  for  aatgogalion  of  a* 
Dceean,  ib. ;  immense  force  collected,  ib. ;  ddiwa 
up  country  and  people  of  the  Dceean  to  fa*  «ff 
sword,  ib. ;  one  hand  '  *^ 
taken,  ib.;  compels  ( 
conda  to  propitiate  h 

missions,  ib. ;  gmnte c.,-., ,_,  .«  -.-„ . 

poor  and  Ooleonda,  after  redndny  them  from  the  oe* 
of  sovereign,  ib. ;  afflicted  with  illacae,  f«*<***^ 
devolvee  upon  Dara,  his  seel  to  be  cooeidefed  sMtbj 

as  that  of  the  emperor,  9;  reeovera,  and  f^'^^jf^ 
the  government  into  his  handa,  ib.;  netuf  *f 
AuruDgsebe  and  Morad  exeitee  alarm  m  the  coaitoii 
ib. ;  made  prisoner  by  Aurungiebe,  ib.  1  hisdcaik, » : 
suspicion  entertained  as  to  canae,  ib.  _. 

Shah  Mahomed,  eompeUed  to  enbnsit  to  Sir  Cbui^ 
Napier,  690. 

Shakespeer,  Lieutenant,  at  Oude,  6S4. 

Sir  R.,  advances  with  the  Knnolbaa  heni 


dred  and  fifteen  tofrne  aoeoHBn 
I  the  kinge  of  Be^iapoor  aad  Gd- 
him  by  the  moat  hnmUtetine  seb- 
te  commieeiona  to  kinga  of  Bcq** 


to  Bsmeean  to  release  the  British  prisoneri,  J6& 
Shamlee  arrival  of  Colonel   Bum    then,  «^^^ 
poesession  of  a  mud  fort,  310;  his  gallaat  dcnao* 

Shamrow  Madik.  his  designs  in  bringing  Tbobee  Bb^ 
to  notice  of  Jeswunt  Bao  Holkar,  438. 

Shapooree,  dbputes  with  Burmi 

Shasada,  Patna  besieged  by,  80.  .     . 

Sheer,  obtains  imperial  throne,  S ;  pablie  vo^Jf; 
tributed  to  him.  Ib.  j  death  of  sueeeededby  astrsf|K 
for  the  crown,  0.  ^  » 

Shelton,  Brigadier-General,  defeato  the  iaw^V^JV? 
the  Naseem  valley,  661 ;  appointed  coe4J«t«  "/^ 
Elphinstone  at  Kabool,  hU  bravery,  658, 659  i  kn  »* 
effectual  atteck  on  the  village  of  Behmanree,  1 
causes  of  his  failure,  661,  608 ;  hie  jndicions  essi 
meat  of  retreating  forces,  6O9.  670.  _^,  ^ 

Sheorsj  lands  in  dispute  with  Nepauleie  oceapiM  ^ 
British  government,  391.  ^ 

Sbere  Mahomed  defeated  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  49*;  >" 
hostile  spirit,  690 ;  his  defeat  and  flight,  ib. 

Sbiel,  Mr.,  moves  a  dense  for  extending 
India  to  Roman  Catholic  Chnr^,  610. 

Shiksrpoor,  eaptnred  by  the  English  from  \ 
Waugb,  048 ;  arrival  of  Shotva^  Shah  st,  537'     ^ 

Shiriee  Rao  Ohatgay,  his  atrocious  chsrscter, iMi*! 
appointment  as  Scindia's  dewan,  006, 306;  dnf^ 
and  arrested  by  Sdadia,  SOO ;  his  new  <»*^JjJj 
trigue  and  crime,  ib. ;  his  vengeance,  sad  P""^*!,^ 

Slunder,  ib. ;  repairs  to  Poena,  site  in  dkuras  tf  ^ 
oor  of  the  minister,  is  inveigled  into  the  ^^r^ 
the  purpose  of  eeixing  him,  but  eecapes,  iiv  *J^^ 
fluence  over  Scindia,  ib;  attacks Cheonec,  Sf 'Jr. 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Britieh  BW™*'"^;^ 


marchee  towards  Bhnrtpore,  SOO;  mtimstas 
Lake  that  he  b  deepatehed  to  Bhurtpors  tof*^ 
at  reqneet  of  British  resident,  337 :  ■oHdts  cow**^ 
with  nyeh  of  Bhurtpoie,  which  U  deeUned,  lb.;  ff^ 
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to  "Wtikr,  tnd  ii  joined  bjr  Holkw,  lb. ;  Seiadia  pte- 
cluded  bj  treaty  from  emploving  him,  S46. 
Sliitabio7  eoeompeniee  Captain  Knos  to  Patna.  M  s 
apprehended  bjr  Warren  Haatiage.  but  eeqoUted, 
193  :  hie  death,  and  iu  pretamed  eauee,  ib. 
Shooja,  eon  of  Shah  Jehaa,  admiaieteri  the  government 
of  Bangal,  9  {  advancee  towarde  the  capital  to  claim 
the  erown,  ib.  {  diabelierca  report  of  toe  emperor*! 
reeoTorr,  eoatinaee  to  adTaace,  b  met  bj  a  force  eom> 
■Banded  bv  SoUmaa,  ion  of  Data,  and  defeated,  ib. ; 
beaieged  by  Sottman,  lb.  i  reinatated  In  aoTemment 
of  Bengal,  under  promiae  of    fidelity,   (b. ;  aoUeiti 
f rona  Anrungaebe  eommlaaion  eontiauing  him  in  the 
goTemment  of  Bengal,  10 ;  take*  the  field  at  the  head 
of  a  numerooa  army,  marehea  on  the  capital,  pamea 
Allahabad,  tahea  up  a  poaition  thir^  milea  from  th^ 
city,  and  waita  the  approach  of  Aurangsebe,  ib. ; 
eogmgea  united  army  of  Aurungsebe  and  Mohammed, 
and  ie  defeated,  ib. ;  report  that  he  had  fallen,  11 ; 
flight  beeomea  uniTeraal,  ib.  i  fliea  in  the  direction 
of  Bangal,  puraned  by  Mohammed,  lb. ;  beetows  hia 
daughter  on  Mohammed,  aon  <tf  Aurungaebe,  ib. ; 
Mohammed  paaaea  over  to.  after  abandoning  the 
cauae   of  hia  father,  ib. }  hia  affectiona  alieoated 
from  Blohammed  by  the  deteetable  policy  of  Aurung- 
aebo,   lb.  I   haa  no  belief  in  proteatationa  of  Mo- 
hammed, ib.;  aufl^era  Mohammed  to  depart  with  hia 
wife  and  teat  amount  of  wealth,  ib.  {  compelled  to 
quit  hia  dominiona,   aeeka  aafety  In  Arracan,  ib. ; 
murdered  with   two  aona,  and  hia  wife  and   two 
daughtera  deatroy  themaelvea,  ib> 
Sboojah-ad-Dowlah,  remark  of  Mijor  Mnnro  on  hia 
ceneralahip,  07 ;  emperor'a  complaint  againat,  ib. ; 
hia  treatment  of  Meer  Coaaim,  97.  98 ;  refuaea  to 
aurrender  Meer  Goealm  to  the  Bngliah,  9i ;  propoaea 
to  withdraw  protection  from  Meer  Coaaim,  and  allow 
hia  eaeape,  refuaea  to  aurrender  Samroo,  butauggeata 
a  acheme  for  hia  aaaaaalnation,  98,  99 ;  endeatrouia  to 
get  in  rear  of  Britiah  army,  attempt  nnaueoeeefnl, 
eontinueato  approach,  99  ;  agreea  to  pogr  fifty  lace  of 
rapeea  for  indemnific^on  of  war,  IM  j  ia  deairoua  of 
obtaining  aid  of   Eogliah  government  in  invading 
Dooab  and  attacking  Rohillaa,  134 ;  hia  indeciaion  of 
conduct,  laya  daim  to  aaaiatance  of  Britiah  govern- 
ment,   hia  daatardly  puaillaoimity,  refuaea  Colonel 
Champion  nae  of  cannon,  and  nrgea  him  to  decline  the 
fight,  135 ;  promiaee  to  aaaiat  Colonel  Champion,  but 
ceeaaina  inactive  till  newa  of  the   enemy'a  defeat 
reachea  him,  then  puahea  into  the  camp,  and  carriea 
off  immenae  plunder,  ib.  t  placed  in  poaacaaion  of 
conquered  territory,   ib. ;  begina    to    diminiah  hia 
debta,  138;  hia  death,  ib.;  ia  aucceeded  by  hia  aon 
Asoff-al-Dowlah,  ib.    (8ee  Oude,  and  Viaier.) 
Shoojah  Shah  (Ool-Moulk)  aacenda  the  Affghan  throne 
688-531 ;  cntera  into  a  treaty  with  the  Engliab,  538 ; 
ia  dethroned,  and  takearefuae  in  the  Britiah  domi- 
niona, 531 1  aupported  by  the  Britiah  government, 
634 ;  treaty  with,  lb. ;  aided  by  the  Britiah,  534—530 ; 
hia  miliury  foreea,  536 ;  formally  enthroned  at  Can- 


S;  hia  offera  to  the  Ohitjie  chiefr  r^ected, 
540;  hia  fanatical  opponenta,  543;  triumphantly 
entera  hia  capital  of  Kabool,  and  ezerciaea  the 
fnnetiona  of  aoverelgnty,  543 ;  general  reaiatanee  to 
hia  government,  549  et  acq. ;  manifeatation  of  open 
revolt  againat,  558 ;  murdered,  57fi. 

Shore,  Mr.,  recommenda  inquirv  before  dedating  land 
eetUement  in  Bengal  perpetual,  SI9. 

■  Sir  John,  aucceeda  Lord  Comwallla  aa  governor^ 

general ;  hia  character,  ftc,  333 ;  hia  attention  di- 
rected to  drenmataneea  and  poaition*  of  the  niaam 
and  the  Mahrattaa,  ib. ;  hia  poiiev  aa  governor- 
general,  333,  334;  the  effecta  of  hb  ultra  pacific 
policy,  ib.;  diapatchee  aaaiatance  to  put  down  re- 
bellion of  All  Jah,  ib. ;  hia  fear  of  offending  the 
Mahrattaa,  lb. ;  compelled  to  depart  from  hia  ordi- 
nary doUct,  and  interpoaea  to  put  down  rebellion 
foUowma  tna  death  of  Ffioolla  Khan,  335;  recog- 
niiea  title  of  Viaier  All  to  muanud  of  Oude,  ib. ;  re- 
port reachee  him  hoatile  to  daima  of  Viaier  AJi  to  the 
throne  of  Oude,  330 ;  proceeda  to  Oude,  hia  meeting 
with  Huaedn  Resa  Khan,  and  reeulu  of  meeting, 
ib. ;  raeult  of  hia  lnveati|^tiona  of  daima  of  Viaier 
All,  ib.;  effect  produced  on  hia  mind  by  evidence 
which  he  collected  relative  to  birth  of  Visler  All,  330, 
3S7  i  preeumed  canaee  of  hia  apathy  to  the  oneetion 
of  the  right  of  an^ceadon  to  the  throne  of  Oude,  837 1 


hb  aceotint  of  the  aneoaaeion  of  intrlgnea  whieh  fol- 
lowed the  death  ef  Aaoff-d-Dowlah,  837,  888;  eba- 
raeteriatic  reoaariE  of,  aa  to  hia  own  indlnationa,  838 ; 
hia  viewa  aa  to  the  government  of  Oude,  ib. ;  dia- 
caaalon  by,  of  the  queetioo  of  aapportlng  the  claim 
of  Saadut  All.  838,  839 1  hb  pereonal  ofageetlon  to 
acting  againat  Visier  AU  overeome  by  aenae  of  public 
duty,  839 1  b  devalod  to  Irbh  peerage  by  title  ef 
Lord  Tdgnmouth,  and  quite  India,  ib. 

Shuldham,  General,  attempta  to  march  force  through 
Cachar  and  Maainur  to  the  Burmeee  froatiar,  under- 
taking abandoned,  471* 

ShumaheerBahandur,  eubmleaion  of,  301 ;  artldea  and 
oonditiona  of  hia  aubmlaaion,  301,  303. 

Shuma-ood-Dowlah,  aeooad  aoa  of  Saadut  All,  king 
of  Oude,  585. 

Sbnmaoodeen  Khan,  nephew  of  Doet  Mahomed,  re- 
eapturee  Ohuxnee,  573,  574;  defeated  by  General 
Nott,  585. 

Siameae,  treaty  eonduded  with,  by  Britiah  govemmeat, 
470 ;  illuatration  of  the  iealouay  of,  470, 477 1  poa- 
aeaaion  of  Qoeda  aeeurad  to  Siameae  by  treaty  eoa- 
dnded  with  Lord  Amherat,  489 )  territoriea  of  king 
of  Queda  invaded  by,  and  quickly  aubdned,  Ib. ;  ex- 
pelled from  capital  of  Queda  by  Tuaako  Kudir,  490  s 
cruelty  and  oppreeaion  of,  exdte  aaivend  hatred, 
ib.;  aided  by  blockading foree  of  Bngliah,  repoaieae 
themadvee  of  Queda,  49 1 ;  meaanree  taken  by  Britiah 
government  and  ita  agente  to  eoodliate,  ib. 

Sibbald,  Captdn,  killed  at  dege  of  Seringapatam  (Lord 
Comwdlb'a  war  with  Tippoo),  309. 

Sibley,  Captain,  killed  in  Nepaul  war,  401. 

Simonich,  Count,  Boaalao  ambaaaador  at  Tdiran,  583 1 
hia  recall,  584. 

Simpeon.  Major-Generd,  commander  of  Shoojah  Shah'a 
faroea  in  Affghaniataa,  536. 

Sinde,  Ameera  of,  538 ;  atate  of.  587 ;  historical  review 
of,  ib. ;  different  treatiea  with,  587,  588, 590  ;  open- 
ing of  the  Indua,  538:  political  relatione  with,  588, 
589;  unfriendlineae  of,  to  the  Anglo- Indian  army, 
590 ;  occupied  by  Britiah  troopa,  590;  reduced  bj 
treatv  to  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  591 ;  Str 
Charlea  Napier  aaaumea  the  chief  military  commaad, 
and  adopta  new  regulationa,  591 ;  the  ameera  de- 
feated by  Sir  Chariea  Napier,  who  entera  the  capiid, 
and  reduoee  them  to  aubjection,  594. 

Sinftay  (French  ofllcer  In  aervice  of  Soong-oo-Dowlah) 
advancee  with  gnne  at  battle  of  Plaaay,  63 ;  finding 
himeelf  uoaupported,  retiree,  ib. 
lapore,  ilghto  of  Dutch  government  there  ceded  to 
Ingliah,  485;  ite  commerdd  advantagea,  ib.;  ito 
dtuation  unur  native  rule,  ib. ;  factory  erected  at 
Eogliah,  ib.;  ceedon  to  fiaat-India  Company 
righta  of  native  prinoee  in,  480. 

Sirdara,  territory  of  Herat  tranaferred  to  the,  583. 

Skinner,  Captain,  hie  Interview  with  Akbar  Khan,  570 1 
killed,  ib. 

Sleeman,  Cdond,  appointed  realdent  at  Owalior,  001 ; 
hia  lettera  on  the  etate  of  fediog  there,  ib. 

Sleigh,  Generd,  intercepta  the  e«cape  of,  and  aeearee 
Dooijun  Saul  (aeeond  aiege  of  Bhurtpore),  485* 

Smith,  Adam,  hia  cldm  to  the  diacovery  of  the  pria- 
dplee  uandly  aacribed  to  him,  380;  remarkaof  Mr. 
C.  Grant  on  hia  objection  to  the  union  of  governor 
and  merchant,  380. 

Smith,  Captdn,  hia  anawer  to  D*Anteuil'e  demand  of 
aurrender  of  Trichinopdy,  57 ;  drawa  out  part  of  the 
garriaon  of  Trichinopoly  to  protect  rdnforeement, 
lb. ;  takea  Gingee,  79* 

Smith,  Colond  A.,  eupporta  Cllve  In  repreedng  mutU 
noua  movement,  104. 

Smith,  Cdond  Joeeph,  hb  euepbione  of  Nbam  All,  and 
hia  opinion  of  the  intentiooa  of  Nisam  All  and  Hyder 
All,  113;  hia  want  of  acqudntaace  with  the  country 
aubjecta  him  to  anrpriae,  ib. ;  attacked  bv  Hvder 
Ali,  whom  he  defeate,  movea  to  Trinomdy,  ia  joined 
by  Colond  Wood,  hb  ezpectetioo  of  finding  atoree 
dbappointed,  removea  hb  troope  eaatward,  ib. ;  dia- 
covera  atorea  eubterraaeonalv  eoneeded,  eiBdency  of 
hia  troope  Increaaed,  attacked  by  the  enemy,  etruggle 


!7h 


enauee  for  poaeeeeion  of  a  klU,  118,  113;  half, 
endrcled  by  Hyder  Ali'e  force,  tome  hb  gnne  upon 
enemy*a  cavaliy,  who  fly  in  eonfndon,  forty-one 
piecea  of  artillery  captured,  113;  foUowa  Hyder  All, 
who  retiree,  ib.;  eeeret  communieatloa  opened  with, 
by  Niaam  Ali,  1 14  ( aurrender  of  Kiataagherry  to,  1 15 1 
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tahfls  aiMiM  for  cffectMlly  mttt&mg  n  ezpcetod 
■itMk  of  Bydcr  Ali,  which  an  rendei«d  muieccanry 
by  Bydcr't  leUrement,  115;  proccrds  to  the  pre- 
■idaiej,  116;  l»ys  befove  KOrernmcnt  ilMJat  Fits- 
genld's  report  iclatiBK  to  Colond  Wood,  ib. ;  retunift 
to  tbe  field,  and  wmtdbes  moTflncnts  of  Hyder  AU, 
118. 

Soiith,  Mr.,  voted  actiDg  preddcDt  at  Madras,  101 . 

Smith,  Mr.  Colling,  receives  one  lac  thirty  thousand 
npees  after  eleration  of  Meer  Coesim,  88. 

8miu,  General  lioiel,  British  army  reinforced  by  his 
anival  at  Bhnrtpore  (first  siege),  SSO ;  his  pursuit  of 
Ameer  Khan,  SSI ;  aommoned  by  Mr.  ElphinstoM, 
MitTes  at  Poooa.  €90 ;  resolves  npon  reducing  Sattara 
and  effecting  junction  with  General  Pritsler,  whida 
objects  are  »ected,  44S ;  resumes  pursnit  of  peishwc, 
ib. ;  defeats  peishwa's  army,  ib. 

Smith.  Comet,  charges  round  base  of  hill  at  battle  of 
Seetabnldee,  4S0. 

Soiith,  lieutenant-Golond,  attacks  pagodn  of  Kyloo 
without  snoecss  (Bumeae  war),  405. 

Smith,  Uentenant  J.  C,  kUled.  505. 

Saeyd,  Captain,  with  aoTcmor-gentral's  body-guard, 
charges  amongst  elepaanu  (Burmese  wmr),  469. 

Snodgraas,  M^mt,  his  account  of  the  critical  sitnatioo  of 
the  British  army  at  Bangoon,  4<to. 

Soiiman,  aoa  of  Dara,  with  a  force,  meets  Shotqa,  and 
dcfeaU  him.  9:  besiefrea  Shooja,  ib.;  marrhre  to 
effect  a  junctioo  with  Dara,  advancing  against  Aumng- 
tdM  and  Mond,  ib. ;  unable  to  efliect  the  junction 
with  Dara,  10 ;  abandoned  by  greater partof  hitarmy, 
ib. :  fills  into  the  hands  of  Anrungsebe,  IS. 

Soolabgnr  Mis  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  70* 

Sooru-oo-Dowlah  succeeds  Aliverdi  Khan  as  soubahdar 
of  Bengal,  4S ;  his  unhappy  character  and  education, 
ib. ;  his  hatred  of  the  English,  ib. ;  uddresses  letter 
to  president  of  Calcutta  requiring  Kithindoss  to  be 
■iven  up,  and  messenger  dismissed  without  answer, 
U».;  requires  the  English  to  desist  from  strengthening 
their  fortifications,  ib. ;  enra^  by  the  answer  re- 
ceived, ib. ;  presents  himself  u  arms  before  English 
iKtory  at  Cossimbaaur,  which  surrenders,  43;  ad- 
vances on  Calcutta,  refuses  to  accept  sum  of  money 
tendered  to  induce  him  to  retire,  ib. ;  enters  Calcutta, 
assures  Mr.  Bolwell  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  the 
prisoners,  44;  confines  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons  in  the  Black  Hole,  rcsulu,  ib. ;  his  tubaequent 
conduct,  45 ;  his  absurd  conception  of  the  importance 
of  bis  conquest,  46 ;  his  disappointment  as  to  booty, 
ib.;  leaves  garrison  in  Calcutta  and  departs,  send» 
hostile  messsses  to  French  and  Dutch  to  replenish 
his  treasury,  ib. ;  receiving  news  of  approach  of  Eng- 
lish force,  orders  his  whole  army  to  assemble  at  Moor- 
ahedabad,  ib.;  advances  towards  Calcutta  after  it« 
recapture  by  the  English,  desires  deputies  from  Eng- 
lish camp  to  be  seni  to  him,  48 ;  attacked  bv  Clive,  re- 
tires ;  negotiations,  and  treaty  concluded,  ib. ;  forbid* 
advance  of  British  force  against  French  settlement  of 
Chandemagore,  ib. ;  his  answer  to  letter  from  Admirs' 
Watson,  49;  assumes  an  appearance  of  cordialUy 
towards  the  English,  sends  letters  of  eongratuJatiuii 
to  Clive  and  Watson  on  the  success  of  the  English  at 
Chandemagore,  but  protects  the  French.  50 ;  corre- 
sponds with  Bussy,  and  urges  him  to  repair  to  the 
relief  of  his  countrrmen,  ib. ;  his  unfriendly  conduct 
towards  the  English,  and  attempt  to  evade  the  pecu- 
niary provisions  of  the  treaty,  ib. ;  his  univenai  un- 
"  ;  reinforces  large  division  of  bit  army 
;  hesitates  to  withdraw  lusarmy, 
nallv  yields,  ib. ;  prepares  to  atUck  palace  of 
Meer  Jaflier,  abandons  hostilities,  invites  Meer  JatBer 
to  a  conference,  and  is  satisfied  of  his  fidelity,  62 ; 
addresses  a  letter  of  defiance  to  Clive,  and  orders  his 
whole  army  to  assemble  at  Plassy,  ib. ;  his  army  dis- 
covered in  motion,  53 ;  general  cannonading  com- 
mences from  hb  artillery,  ib. ;  sends  for  Meer  Jsffier 
and  implores  his  assistance,  receives  from  him  advice 
which  he  follows.  54 ;  fiies  with  rapidity,  ib. ;  wanders 
through  the  country,  ib. ;  made  prisoner  by  Meer 
Cossim,  is  taken  to  Moonhedabad,  treated  with 
great  indignity  and  auelty,  and  finally  murdered, 
66. 

Sothebv,  Mr.,  assutant  at  Nagpore,  his  noble  conduct 
and  boBOurable  death  at  the  battle  of  Seelabuldee, 
430. 

SoupiRt,  Marquii  de,  holds  chief  military  command  in 


marj  provisions  01  loe  ui 
popularity,  ib. ;  reinforcei 
lying  at  Plassy,  51 ;  hesiti 
but  flnallv  yields,  ib. ;  pj 


French  eKpedUkm,  88;  reeeivaa  oomnmid  of  Tn 

foree  firom  Lally,  aoid  remains  ianctivc,  64. 
Soutcr.  Captain,  a  survivor  of  the  AITgfaan  abnghfi  1  ^ 

the  British  forces,  6/0. 
Spain,  Manilla  restored  to,  at  ^cnend  peaea,  186. 
Spencer,  Mr.,  occupies  the  chair  at  CaJoaCta  in  plan  « 

Mr.  Vansittart,  100 ;  his  fortune  improved  thcr^,  -a  . 

ceases  to  be  head  of  British  goven&nseat  at  Beagm*, 

101. 
Spiers,  Colonel,  British  resident  at  Gwalior,  sg6 ;  mpcr- 

seded,  and  appointed  resident  at  Nagpoie,  fiOS. 
StaUes,  Captam,  proceeds  to  viaier*a  eaoip,  rqeeu  tias 

proposal  of  visier  for  murder  of  Sumroo  sad  the  «Ar? 

of  a  bribe  to  himself.  96. 
Stack,  Mi^,  his  brilliant  charge,  504. 
Staunton,  Captain,  attacked  by  pciahwa'a  iahs^trf  « 

Corygaum,  and  his  gallant  defence,  44S;    tampr  r 

enemy  to  abandon  village,  and  retires  to  Sarasr, 

wluch  he  entera  with  druma  beating  and  eolonis  tf- 

ing.  ib. 
Staunton,  Sir  George,  motion  of,  relating  to  Ch.rj 

trade,  44S. 
Stedmsn,  Lieatenant  J.  O.  (afterwards  Captain),  dmcs 

a  large  body  of  enemy  from  stockade  CBunneae  war  . 

464 ;  killed  in  attack  upon  Sitang,  478. 
Stephenson,  Brigadier- General,  commander  of  hrigaA' 

in  Affghanistan,  635. 
Stewart,  Mr.,  vouches  for  Colonel  Marlcnn'a  muhority 

to  tender  Hastings's  resignation,  IS4. 
Stewart,  Captain,  death  of  in  ^" 


Bbay  in  support  of  Rngonath  Row,  I4S. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  saeceeds  in  attack  at  nege  of  Malli- 
saum,  is  joiiMd  by  M^or  Macbean,  and  their  nund 
foree  obtaina  possession  of  the  entire  town,  440. 

Stevens,  Admiral,  arrives  at  Fort  St.  David,  ifirt. 

Stevenson,  Colonel,  ordered  to  march  to  Gerdoor.  S89 : 
takes  Asseergurk,  291 ;  marches  for  Assye,  and  ob* 


tains  possession  of  several  foitimses.  S98 ;  psepaiss 
to  attack  Gawilghur,  marches  to  Ballai>oor,  and  joias 
General  WeUesley  at  Parteriy,  S94 ;  breaka  gnmnd, 
and  erecU  batteries  against  Oawilghur,  S96. 

Strachey,  Mr.,  curious  particulars  respMtiag  atate  c< 
society  in  Rohilcund  communicatea  by,  411.  412; 
views  of  confirmed  by  report  of  oommissioncra.  4 IS. 

Stratton  (member  of  Madras  government;  sui 
by  Lord  Pigot,  158 ;  prosecuted  by  attoniey-i 
and  convicted,  153,  154. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  supported  by  minority  of  board  for  ap- 
pointment as  British  resident  at  Tanjore,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  governor.  Lord  Pigot,  and  dispntes  cen- 
ceraing,  15S ;  detached  to  attack  Palligaut,  falls  hack 
without  effiecting  object,  attache  Dindigul,  which  s«^ 
renders  to  him,  I9S;  returns  to  Coimbatoce,  a^aia 
despatched  to  attack  Palligaut,  which  capitulaiea.  ib. ; 
prepares  to  resist  Mahrattas,  mistaken  for  Tippoo's 
cavalry,  199;  I*y*  riege  to  Savandroog.  whi^  ts  car- 
ried, SOS ;  assumes  command  of  all  British  troops  o« 
the  island  of  Seringapatam,  S09 ;  attacked  by  enemy, 
ib, 

Stuart,  General,  command  of  army  of  Madras  dewihei 
on,  by  departure  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  167 ;  itfuam  t» 
msrch  against  enemy  after  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  IfiS; 
his  differences  with  Lord  Macartney,  and  points  ia 
which  they  agreed,  ib.;  attacks  French  under  M. 
Bussy  with  success,  ib. ;  requests  that  eotps  under 
Colonel  Fttllarton  be  placed  under  his  orders,  whack 
is  complied  with  reluctantly,  ib. ;  gives  insiructkiai 
to  Colonel  Fullarton  which  are  at  variance  vrith  thc«e 
of  the  government,  ib. ;  his  conduct  gives  offence  st 

S residency ;  *he  is  summoned  to  repair  thither,  and 
ismissed ;  expresses  intention  to  retain  command  of 
king's  troops ;  is  arreated  and  kept  prisoner  till  seat 
to  England,  I69 ;  ascends  Into  Coor^  with  anay  from 
coast  of  Mslabar,  Sd6;  despatches  battalioa  is 
strengUien  brigade  of  Colonel  Montreaor,  ib. : 
marches  to  aid  Colonel  Montreaor,  and  dcfeau  divi- 
sion  of  enemy,  837 ;  marches  with  Bombay  army 
from  Seringapatam,  S48 ;  his  instructions  froa  Lord 
Clive  as  to  march  of  British  troops  into  Mahratts 
country,  SSO. 

Stuart,  Honourable  Frederic,  propoeed  as  resident  at 
Oude  by  Hastings,  when  minority  of  council  refuse  10 
concur,  13S. 

Stusrt,  Mr.  John,  his  teadmony  to  fiuraess  of  report  of 
committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  affiura  ot  East- 
India  Company,  501. 
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Stnit,  CiipUiD,  intuit  on,  at  Kabool,  Bt9» 
Stiut,  Lieutenant,  hia  bnfoj,  504. 
SuArein,  M.,  French  fleet  under,  eneountered  bj  8b 
E.  Hughes,  who  capturea  six  veeeele ;  land*  at  Porto 
Novo  three  dioutand  men,  overtaken  br  Sir  Edward 
Hugfaei,  and  aangainary  battlecj  1(Hk— l69;  takes 
Trincomalee,  ib. ;  another  indecuive  engagement 
160;  returns  to  Cuddalore,  ib.;  his  eharaeter  as 
a  naval  commander,  ib.;  proposes  cartel  for  ex- 
change of  prisoners  to  Lord  Macartney,  107  i  Pro- 
posal referred  to  Sir  E.  Coote,  who  wishes  English 
prisoners  in  custody  of  Hyder  Ali  to  be  included,  ib. ; 
proposal  rejected,  ib. ;  lands  prisoners  at  Cuddalore, 
mna  transfers  them  to  Hyder  Ali,  ib. ;  his  country- 
nen  interpose  in  vain,  ib.  i  has  another*  action  with 
£Dglbh  fleet  without  decided  advantage  to  either 
party,  108. 
Suftur  Jung,  son  of  Shoojsh  Shah,  673 ;  joins  Akbar 

Khan,ib. 
Sombhajee  succeeds  Sevajee,  14 ;  receives  Akbar  with 
diatinction  after  his  flight,  ib. ;  Mahratta  power  de- 
clines in  his  hands,  ib. ;  abandoned  to  sensual  in- 
dulgence, ib. ;  plan  laid  to  obtain  possession  of  hia 
porson  executed  with  success,  ib. ;  he  is  tortured  and 
publicly  beheaded,  ib. 

Sumner,  Mr.,  after  elevation  of  Meer  Cossim,  receives 
two  lacs  twenty-four  thousand  rupees,  88;  ques- 
tioned as  to  circumstances  of  country  when  payment 
of  Meer  Oossim's  bounty  was  made,  and  his  answer, 
ib. 

Sumroo  undertakes  the  murder  of  the  European  pri- 
soners of  Meer  Cossim,  94 ;  his  delivery  demanded 
by  the  English  as  a  condition  of  peace  with  vister,  0fl ; 
heads  the  mutinous  troops  of  Meer  Cossim,  08 ;  re- 
fuses to  furnish  cannon,  Mrms,  and  accoutrements 
demanded  by  Meer  Cossim,  and  enters  service  of 
visier,  ib. ;  his  assassination  proposed  by  visier,  (^, 
90;  the  formal  infliction  of  the  punbhmeot  of  dieath 
upon,  demanded  by  British  government,  101 ;  seeks 
a  new  service  upon  the  visur's  flight  before  the 
EnglUh,  ib. 

Surat  taken  by  Sevajee  and  plundered,  IS ;  station  at, 
esublisbed  by  East-India  Company  for  the  trade  of 
the  Indian  continent,  10 ;  superseded  as  Company's 
station  by  Bombay,  ib. 

Surat,  Nabob  of,  claims  tribute  from  nabob  of  Broach, 
14S;  commercial  importance  of,  Hfil ;  inhabitants  of, 
invite  English  to  take  possession  of  castle  and  fleet, 
ib. ;  defence  of,  transferred  to  English,  ib. ;  British 
government  determine  to  assume  entire  civil  and 
military  administration  of,  352;  abusee  prevailing 
there,  ab.;  review  of  events  there,  ib. ;  new  arrange- 
ments at,  embodied  in  treaty,  ib. 

Sutherland  (Englishman  of  that  name)  commands 
brigade  of  French  force  under  De  Boigne  in  service 
of  Scindia,  386 ;  aspires  to  succeed  De  Boigne  in 
chief  command,  ib. 

SttUedge,  hostile  troope  in  its  vicinity,  001 . 

Swainston,  Lieutenant,  iiounded  at  victory  of  Cory- 
gaum,  443. 

Swaoston.  Mr.,  assistant  to  collector  at  Hidnapore, 
rule  granted  against  by  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta, 
140. 

Swanston,  Captain,  takes  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia  pri- 
soner, 451. 

Swarts  (missionary)  requested  to  assist  British  com- 
missioners at  camp  of  Tinpoo  Sulun  as  interpreter, 
171;  his  remark  to  Colonel  Fullarton  respecting 
Tippoo,  ib. 

Swayne,  Mi^o'i  bis  ineffectual  attack  on  the  village  of 
Bekmanroo,  500. 

Sydenham,  Ci^tain,  hie  statement  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Pindainies  and  the  governments  they  serve, 
433. 

Syed  Ahmed  (Mahometan  reformer),  his  doctrines,  and 
effeets  of  their  propagation,  487> 

Bjref-sl-DowIah  succeeds  his  brother  Noojum-ad- 
Dowlah  as  nabob  of  Bengal,  104 ;  death  of,  133 ; 
iucoeeded  by  Mobarik-al- Dowlah,  ib* 

Symes,  Colonel,  his  mission  to  A^a,  458. 

Symmonda,  Ensian,  at  Cawnpore,  advanoea  to  recon- 
noitre, is  challenged  by  the  enemy,  answers  in 
Freneh,  and  being  mistaken  for  a  French  ofBcer  is 
iuffered  to  pass,  87.  38 ;  makes  necessary  observa- 
vations,  returns,  and  rejoins  his  detachment,  38; 
itsolu  of  his  information,  ib. 


Syud  Boahien,  the  refractory  chief,  640. 

Syrian  and  Bactrian  dynasties,  monarchs  of,  governed 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Indus  for  two  cen- 
turies, 2. 


Tag^pore,  partv  of  British  sepoys  at,  attacked  by  body 
of  Meer  Cosslm's  horse,  93. 

Talneir,  fort  of  attacked  (Pindarrle  and  Bfahratta 
war),  443 ;  ambiguity  of  cireuautanees  attending  the 
attack,  444 ;  fort  taken,  garrison  put  to  the  sword, 
ib. ;  killadar  of,  hanged  by  order  of  Sir  T.  Hislop, 

Talpoors,  a  tribe  of  Sinde,  687. 

Talyne,  fort  of,  attacked  and  captured  by  Captain  J. 
Grant  (Pindarrie  and  Mahratta  war),  439. 

Tai^ore,  throne  of,  claimed  bv  Mahratta  prince,  who 
solicits  the  aid  of  the  English,  which  is  granted,  18 ; 
British  expedition  despatched  against,  ib. ;  diflleuU 
ties  and  disasters,  lb. ;  British  troops  return  to  Fort 
St.  David,  ib. ;  new  expedition  fltted  out,  ib. ;  Devi 
Cottah  takeu,  and  arrangement  made  with  iht  reign- 
ing sovereign,  ib. ;  invaded  by  Chunda  Sahib,  and  re- 
lieved by  advance  of  Naaeer  Jung.  1 9 ;  Lally  approaches 
to  enforce  payment  of  a  bond,  00 ;  treaty  concluded, 
and  fresh  disputee,  ib. ;  dty  of,  begged  by  Lally, 
ib.  i  retreat  of  French  from,  ib. ;  involved  In  hostili- 
ties with  government  of  Madras,  133 ;  war  with,  and 
r^ah  made  prisoner,  ib. ;  the  country  transferred 
to  Mahomet  Ali,  ib. ;  conqnest  of,  and  deposition  of 
rajah,  condemned  by  Court  of  Directors,  151 ;  Lord 
Pigot  instructed  to  restore  the  n\jah,  ib, ;  disputed 
succession  to  the  throne  of,  349,  350 ;  adopted  heir  of 
deceased  rajah  placed  on  the  throne  by  earl  of  Mom- 
ington,  350;  British  government  assume  entire  dvil 
and  military  administration  of,  ib. 

Tannah  taken  by  storm  by  the  English,  148. 

Taragurh,  capture  of  (Nepaul  war),  890. 

Tatta,  Sir  J.  Keane's  arrival  at,  537. 

Tayler,  Mr.,  arrives  at  Calcutta  to  represent  to  govern- 
ment of  Bennl  necessity  of  giving  support  to  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  in  the  war  undertaken  In  support  of 
Rugonath  Row,  145. 

Taylor,  Colonel,  defeata  the  Ohiljiee  at  Taieen,  688. 

Taxeen  valley,  eontesU  in  the,  554;  arrival  of  the 
retreating  British  troops  at,  509  ;  severe  conteaU  at 
the,  583. 

Tegnapatam,  purchased  by  Company  from  a  native 
prince,  and  fortifled,  becomes  an  important  station 
under  the  name  of  Fort  St.  David,  10. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  retires  from  the  office  of  governor- 
general,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Momington,  330 ; 
his  view  of  the  position  of  the  British  government  in 
India,  ib.    (See  Shore,  Mr.  and  Sir  John.) 

Tellicherry,  brsve  defence  of,  reinforcemento  arrive,  and 
the  siege  is  raised,  100. 

Temple,  Earl,  admiu  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
king  had  honoured  him  with  a  conference  in  which  he 
gave  certain  adrice  that  he  would  not  divulge,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  ministry 
on  the  India  Bill,  181 ;  seals  of  office  delivered  to, 
ib. 

Templeton,  Lieutenant,  his  gallant  conduct  and  fall,  at 
the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  333. 

Terraie,  ravaged  by  and  falls  into  hands  of  enemy,  401 . 

Thackeray,  Lieutenant,  nllant  charge  made  by,  to 
cover  retreat  of  Britisn  force  finom  unsuocestful 
attack  on  stockade  near  Jyetuck,  395 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Thackwell,  Colonel,  made  knight  commander  of  the 
Bath,  540. 

Oeneral,  at  the  battie  of  Chonda,  006. 


Thakia  Woongyee,  deanatched  to  take  chief  command 
of  Burmese  army,  with  distinct  orders  to  attack  the 
BritUh,  403. 

Thiagur,  capitulates  to  Major  Preston,  79. 

Thirst,  horrors  of,  in  India.  539,  548. 

Thompson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  A.,  movement  of, 
leads  to  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  all  posi- 
tions to  left  of  Ramgurh,  389* 

Thompson,  Mr.  Powlett.  his  remarks  in  Parliament  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bright  on  the  East-India  (ques- 
tion, 500 ;  defiends  duties  imposed  in  Great  Bntain 
on  productions  of  India,  510. 

Thomson,  Captain,  commander  of  eogineeia  in  Aff- 
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rtatnittm,  585;  hii  Meont  of  tte  fertificitiou  of 
GbatDM,  641. 

Tbocn,  M igoTp  bia  fcmaifc  on  the  cifeet  of  Lord  Loke*« 
•nrpriM  of  RoIksr'B  CBmp,  317* 

Thornton.  Mr.  R.,  oppoaea  motion  of  Lord  CMtlereogli 
for  •nbatitating  wicet  committee  for  committee  of 
whole  honae,  on  affura  of  Eaat-India  Companj,  S84. 

TIemey,  Mr.,  hia  obaerrationa  on  the  priTilegca  c^  the 
Eaat-Indin  Compnny,  887. 

Timanj,  aommoned  by  CHto  to  snrrender,  yielda,  86. 

IHmonr,  hia  origin,  4;  croaaea  the  Indna,  adTuieea 
towarda  Delhi,  tb. ;  pota  to  death,  in  cold  blood, 
nearly  one  hundred  thonaand  priaonera,  ib. ;  entera 
Delhi,  and  proclaima  himaelf  emperor,  6 ;  maaaacre 
and  pillage  foUoir,  ib. ;  retuma  to  the  capital  of  hia 
Tartar  domintona,  ib. ;  his  authority  viitnaUy  oeaaea 
on  hia  departnre,  ib. 

Timnr,  aon  of  Shoojah  Shah,  685. 

Tinley  Paw,  aeisare  of  by  Colonel  O.  Carpenter,  808. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  aulUn  of  Iffyaove,  167 ;  force  deapatched 
under,  by  Ryder  AU,  to  frnatrate  junction  between 
Sir  B.  Munro  and  Colonel  Baillie,  ib. ;  attacka 
Colonel  Baillie  unaueoeaafnily,  ib. ;  makea  aaaanlt 
uiMm  Areot,  and  ia  repulaed,  l6l ;  renewa  aiege  of 
Wandewaah,  Aula,  ana  decampa,  104;  aurrounda 
army  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  which  he  deatroya,  160; 
eomneb  Cdonel  Bumberatone  to  retreat,  1 67;  hia 
andden  departnre  eaatward  cauaed  by  death  of  By- 
der  Ali,  ib. ;  hia  arriral  in  hia  lather'a  camp,  and 
aaaumption  of  aorereignty,  ib. ;  retuma  firom  Caniatic, 
and  oblaina  poaaeaaion  of  Bednore  by  eapitubtfion ; 
chargea  Enriiah  ofBeera  with  plundering,  and  marchea 
them  off  in  iruna ;  beaiegea  Mangdore ;  embar- 
raaaed  by  loea  of  hia  French  allica,  conaenta  to 
armiatlee,  108^09;  diaregardaatipnlationaof  oonvon- 
tion,  109;  Bntiah  commiaaionera  proceed  to  court  of, 
to  necotiate,  170 ;  agente  of,  demand  that  aurrender 
of  Mangalore  ahottld  precede  releaae  of  Englbh 
priaonera,  ib. ;  Mr.  Staunton  refnaea  to  comply,  ib.; 
murder  of  General  Matthewa  and  BritlUi  priaonen 
by,  171 ;  arrocanoe  and  inaolenee  of,  epconragod  by 
the  timid  eubmiaaion  of  Madraa  government,  ib. ; 
treaty  aigned  with,  ib. ;  atrocioua  treatment  of  Eng- 
lieh  prieoncra  by,  lb. ;  Captain  Rumley,  Lieutenant 
Fraaer,  Lieutenant  Sampaon,  General  Matthewa,  and 
many  otbera,  periah  in  captivity,  ib. ;  treaty  with,  die- 
approved  by  government  of  Bengal ;  reaaona,  ib. ; 
reoeivea  favourably  the  propooal  of  nisam  for  alli- 
ance, and  requirea  the  connection  to  be  cemented  hj 
intermarriace,  which  nisam  refuseo,  188;  ezclnded 
from  Itat  of  Bntiah  allies  delivered  to  nisam,  189 ; 
afforda  grounda  ft>r  apprehenaion  to  the  Britiah 
government,  ib. ;  mediutea  eonqneat  or  diamember- 
ment  of  Travanoore,  ib. ;  endeavoura  to  prevail  on 
the  somorin  of  Calicut  to  invade  Travancore,  in  pro- 
aectttion  of  antiquated  daima,  ib. ;  aeeka  asaiatance  of 
the  njah  of  Cochin,  and  inatlgataa  him  to  reclaim 
territory  on  which  hnea  of  Travancore  formed,  ib. ; 
b  warned  that  auT  act  of  agneaaion  upon  Travan- 
oore will  be  regarded  by  Engliah  rovemment  aa  vio- 
lation of  trea^,  and  profeaaea  dcaire  to  maintain 
relationa  of  amity,  190 ;  commencea  mardi  in  direc- 
tion of  Travancore,  ib. ;  remonatratea  againat  tranafar 
of  two  forta  from  the  Dutch  to  the  njah  of  Travan* 
core,  ib. ;  falaehood  of  the  grounda  of  remonstrance, 
ib. ;  marchea  to  attack  linea  of  Travancore,  when  a 
sudden  attack  throwa  the  aaaailanta  into  conluaion 
and  diaorderly  flight,  ib. ;  he  ia  thrown  down  in  the 
struggle,  but  ia  reacued  by  hia  foUowera.  ib. ;  arrival 
and  assumption  of  offlee  as  governor  of  Madras  by 
General  Medowa  formally  announced  to,  191;  his 
coTteapondence  with  General  Medowa,  ib.;  retiree 
with  hia  main  army  to  Beringapatam,  ib. ;  hia  cha- 
racter, 191,  199;  crueltT  exereiaed  on  the  Naira 
by,  192;  defenda  with  hia  army  the  paaa  of  Guge- 
hutty,  ib.;  action  of,  with  Engliah,  198,  198;  with- 
drawa  hia  army,  but  on  Colonel  Floyd*a  retreat  ordera 
hia  troopa  to  be  put  in  motion  for  pursuit,  193; 
hears  of  death  of  Burkhar-oo*deen,  and  draws  off 
his  srmy,  ib. ;  evadea  general  action,  and  repoaaeaaea 
himaelf  of  Sattimungal,  Eroad,  and  Daraporam,  ib. ; 
alarmed  by  progreaa  of  Engliah  army  in  Bramahij, 
deapatchea  force  there,  ib. ;  makea  overtorea  of  nego- 
tiation, and  aeeka  aaaiatance  from  French  governor  at 
Pondicherry.  ib. ;  movea  to  defence  of  paaaea  into  hia 
territorioa,  ib. ;  astoniahed  and  irritoted  at  result  of 


attack  on  Bangalore,  BTOB  ordeff*  *»  IriHadsr  of  fart  la 
recover  poaaeaaion  of  the  pettaih  at  all  imks.  19t: 
unsneeessful  attempt  for  the  pnrpowe^ib.;  < 


abandons  intention  on  adviee  of  bio  Baothcr,  ^: 
eauses  caricatures  of  Engliah  in  Scriaf^npniaaa  ta  he 
obliterated,  and  murders  twenty  Snclioh  yoMtlM  mi 
other  prisoners,  190 :  attacked  and  JiifwlPi!  by  Lotd 
Comwallis,  IQ7, 19i ;  Rood  conduct  oT  bin  iafiantry,  ib. ; 
rapid  movementa  of  nb  cavalry,  ib.  1  bis  trosipaia- 
teroept  meaaengera  despatched  to  Coload  Staart,  ib. ; 
further  proofs  of  his  perfldy  and  ciaaltT,  199 ;  ka 
miasion  to  Constantinople,  and  ranaltn  of  tbc  naiaaea, 
900  ;  congratnlatea  his  officers  on  tbe  iwfatwntifa  of 
the  Engliah  in  attacking  Savandraos,  SM;  kane 
that  hia  camp  ia  penetrated  by  the  Kngliali,  ^it»  mto 
the  city,  hia  narrow  eacape,  806 ;  dcaerttoaa  from  bn 


of  nativea  and  Europeans,  909 ;  irreatly  diaappaiatca 
by  hia  ill  ancceea,  paaalonately  demauida  if  be  has  sa 
faithful  servants  to  retrieve  his  hononr,  ib. ;  cunfeset 
his  nrindpal  officers,  eahatts  them  to  nsake  a  heU 
effort  to  drire  English  from  the  inland  af  Seiiags- 
patam,  and  recover  the  tomb  trf  Hyder  AJi,  li*; 
resolves  to  renew  attempt  at  nagotiatiott,  and  empiofs 
English  prisoners  as  instmnseata  of  appeal  t»  !»• 
vemor-general,  910, 91 1 ;  sends  lettcra  to  governor* 
aeneral  by  Lieutenanto  Chalmere  and   Waah,  til; 
toreiblT  dispossesses  Lieutenant  CbalnMsa  of  esnntsr> 
part  of  articles  of  espitalation  of  Cotssbntoie,  ft-: 
attempts  to  deprive  the  English  camp  of  wafesr,  911; 
submits  to  the  demands  of  the  aUico,  S18  ;  bis  sppca/ 
to  his  officers,  whether  it  sboald  be  peaee  or  war,  ib.; 
signs  artieles  and  daspotcbes  them  to  Lord  Coid- 
wallis,  ib.;   disregaids  stipulation  for  csmstiwi  of 
hostilities,  ib. ;   1w  two  sons  dcspatcbed  aa  hoMgm 
to  the  British  camp,  914|    their  reeeptaon  by  Lad 
Comwallis,  and  grmeML  appeal  of  bead  ^•iBod^wm 
accompanied  them  to  tbe  British  general,  lb. ;  ofdcn 
royal  salutes  to  be  flred  in  testinaoay  of  hissacttfc- 
tion  at  the  reception  of  his  sons,  ib. ;    futwaidi  crac 
of  rupees  In  partial  payment  of  the  earn  stipnlsicd  n 
preliminaries,  ib. ;    his  rage  on  learning  the  dcswal 
of  the  English  for  the  surrender  of  Coorg.  »iS;  w 
insolent  answer  to  the  remonstraneea  of  Lord  Oas- 
wallls  against  his  eontinnance  of  boatile  opctaiia** 
in  violatien  of  sttbslstine  aRaagenaeats,  ib.  I  ium» 
strates  against  breach  of  armistiee  by  Bfaluslfai,  »• ; 
ratiflea  the  treaty,  910 ;   hia  ahameful  infraetioa  of 
former  treaty  in  regard  to  inhabitants  of  CotosaanMl, 
ib. ;  hia  vengeance  and  mutilation  of  pri*^"^'*^^' 
hii  plwaa  to  provide  for  contributions  required  V 
treaty,  ib.  1   restoration  of  hostage  princes  to,  1>^ 
his  councillors*  opinion  on  admittance  of  Bntai 
officer  to  his  presence,  ib. ;   his  reception  of  hia  som, 
ib. ;  seeks  means  for  redlining  bis  lost  power  oa 
influence,  981 ;  hia  intrigues,  ib. ;  despatches  —  '^ 
bsssy  to  France,  and  his  mission  flails,  ib. ;  diyiaca 
hia  ambaaaadora,  and  makea  eommunicatiotta  tfaieap 
agency  of  government  of  Mauritina,  ib. ;  overtare  te, 
from  matter  of  French  privateer,  and  his  v*^*^ 
aaent.  289 ;   his  creduUtr,  ib. ;  despatches  *^^ 
to  Mauritius,  ib. ;  reception  of  bis  ambassadon,  W 
his  letters  transferred  from  Mauritius  to  F>»^  ?? 
his  probable  disappointment  at  the  number  sad  cts- 
racter  of  the  force  received  firom  the  Mauritiu^  i 
encoursges  Jacobin  club,  and  becomes  a  memb^ 
it,  ib. ;  his  disnutes  with  n^ah  of  Coorg.  tSS;  pf^' 
nor-Rcneral  addresses  letters  to,  lb. ;   his  •■••fVr 
miasion  of  a  British  officer  to  his  court,  980;  ot^ 
tiie  Britiah  line  at  Sedasseer,  and  la  defeatcd^' 
his  efforts  directed  to  resist  advance  of  ^^'^ 
Barria,  ib. ;  ia  defeated  by  General  Barria  at  Valb^ 
velly,  and  retiree,  ib. ;  ia  deceived  by  route  takeaV 
General  BarrU,  ib. ;   he  demanda  the  detemia«aj* 
of  hia  principal  officers,  Ib. ;   his  tardy  o*^!*^*Jj 
negotiate,  938;   purport  of  hia  letter  to  <^!^ 
Harria,  with  reply  to,  lb.;   nrtidea  of  tfifom^ 
propoaed  to,  by  Geneiml  Barria,  ib.;  retM^^ 
anawer  to  demanda  of  General  Barria,  lb.;  deeyw*^ 
reply  to  General  Barria'a  propoaala,  ih. ;  >*>(■  " 
General  Barria,  ib. ;    paaaea  through  aa  «yyj* 
grief  into  ailent  atupor,  ib. ;  oontinnatioaof^^ 
tions  against,  ib. ;  his  eapitai  taken,  and  diMWy  * 
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hU  lifdcM  bodj,  ib. ;  dreawituieea  of  bh  death, 
94S;  hb  bariml,  t4S,  S43;  his  libmy  and  private 
paper*  hM  into  the  hand*  of  eapton,  943 ;  dUtribu- 
tion  of  hie  conquered  dominione,  S44,  S40;  hie 
Intriguee  with  Mahomet  All  and  Omdut-ol-Omrah, 
S56,  267 ;  eztraTegant  rerenue  placed  at  diapoaal  of 
hie  eons,  361 ;  two  of  hie  eont  implicated  in  atrocities 
at  Vellore,  3SS ;  family  of,  removed  to  Bengal,  and 
retrenchment  of  their  allowancea,  364. 

Tlttoo  Heer  (eee  Meer  Nii«r  Alee),  487. 

Tod,  Captun,  instructed  to  open  negotiation  with 
Tooliee  Bhye,  438. 

Tondiman,  men  furnished  by.  In  ud  of  tho  canae  of 
Maboma  Ali,  at  Triehioopoly,  67. 

Toiyollj,  Monsiear,  hi*  action  with  Sir  E.  Vernon,  is 
put  to  flight  and  take*  refuge  in  Pondicherry, 
eecapee  from  and  leaTea  Pondicherry  to  it*  fate, 
164. 

Tonk  Rampoora,  attack  of,  by  Colonel  Don,  310,  311. 

Toolaee  Bhye  (ndatre**  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar),  early 
historjr  of,  438;  •neeeed*  to  regency  on  Holkar 
becoming  insane,  ib. ;  adopt*  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar, 
ib.;  her  secret  meesage  expresnog  desire  to  place 
him  under  British  protection,  lb. ;  she  is  arrested  and 
beheaded,  4Sg. 

Toone,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  posted  near  Ooctaree,  431. 

Toree,  description  of  it*  condition,  by  Ifr.  Neare, 
4»l. 

Trant,  Mr.,  ezpre**e*  hope  that  pariiamentary  com- 
mittee  would  especially  conaider  IndUan  aA^  with 
reference  to  natives.  601. 

Travaoeore,  connection  of  East- India  Company  with, 
858;  scandalous  misgovernment  of,  and  remon- 
strancoB  of  British  resident,  ib. ;  communications 
between  dewan  of  the  rsjah  of,  and  Americans,  fol- 
lowed by  overture*  to  rajah  of  Cochin,  ib. ;  extensive 
military  preparations  in,  ib. ;  government  of  Fort  St. 
Oeoive  takes  measures  for  commencing  hostilities, 
which  are  subsequently  countermanded,  ib. ;   house 


of  resident  surrounded  by  armed  men.  and  his  eseape, 
860  i  atrocious  murder  of  a  psrty  of  Europeans  m, 
ib. ;  various  operations  in,  360,  360;  advance  of 
troops  destined  for  service  In,  300 ;  defeat  of  dewan's 
troops  in,  by  Colonel  Chalmers,  ib. ;  storming  of 
lines  of  Arumbooly  bj  Ifuor  Welsh,  acting  under 
command  of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  sOo,  301 ;  enemy 
dislodged  from  Colar  and  Nagreeoil  bv  Colonel  Mac- 
leod,  when  the  dewan  flies,  Sot ;  further  successes  of 
the  British  troope  in,  negotiations  commenced,  ib. ; 
affairs  return  to  former  state,  ib. ;  dewan  destroys 
himself,  Ib. ;  nneral  remarks,  lb. 

Tremwith  (a  British  officer),  to  save  Clive  from  death 
drives  him  aside,  but  is  shot  through  the  body  by  the 
man  whose  aim  he  had  defeated,  S4. 

Trevor,  Captain,  his  dangerous  portion,  667 ;  nssasai- 
nated,  606. 

Tricalore,  falls  into  the  hands  of  English,  70. 

Triehinopoly,  n^ah  of,  dies  (1733),  18;  his  first  wife 
aspires  to  succeed  to  the  government,  and  is  opposed 
by  commander-in-chief,  id.  ;  queen  seeks  assistance 
from  nabob  of  Arcot,  who  despatches  an  army  to  her 
assistance  under  the  command  of  his  son,  uded  by 
Chnnda  Sahib,  ib. ;  queen  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
by  perfidy  of  Chunda  Sahib,  ib. ;    Mahomet  Ali, 

granger  son  of  nabob  of  Areot,  flies  thither,  10; 
ritish  troops  ennged  in  aiding  Mahomet  Ali  take 
refuge  under  walls  of,  SS ;  detachment  under  Clive 
and  Clark  arrive  safe  at,  after  a  skirmish  with  French 
force,  23;  British  troops  march  from,  to  establish 
authority  of  Mshomet  Ali  in  other  parts  of  the  Csr- 
natic,  32 ;  return  thi'her,  ib. ;  ag^n  march,  leaving 
garrison  under  command  of  Captain  Dslton,  ib. ; 
disputes  at,  34 ;  supplies  for,  intercepted  by  Nuo- 
jen^,  37  ;  menaced  by  force  of  D'Auteuil,  amount  of 
his  force,  67  ;  amount  of  English  force  in,  ib. ;  bom- 
barded, and  surrender  of,  demanded  by  D'Auteuil, 
ib.;  relieved  by  arrival  of  Captain  Calliaud,  67, 
68. 
Tilmbuck)ee  Dainglia,  intrigues  of,  and  character,  410 ; 
reported  to  have  seised  Oungadhnr  Shastry,  and  his 
avowal  to  the  shastry,  417,  418:  his  answer  to  request 
for  inquiry  Into  aasassination  of  the  shastry,  418, 410  j 
takes  extraordinary  measures  for  hb  own  safety,  410 ; 
strong  guards  placed  at  hb  house,  ib. ;  grounds  of 
suspicion  against,  410>  490 ;  hb  profligate  character 
and  noCoriotts  hostility  to  the  shastry,  430 ;  hb  scan- 


daloos  aervicoB  to  the  ptbhwa,  ib. ;  smt  off  to  Was- 
sunt^ur,  and  hb  niiqnaltfled  surrender  to  British 

8>vemment  insbted  on.  420,  421;  delivered  to  a 
ritish  detachment,  conducted  to  Bombay,  and  placed 
in  strict  confinement  in  fort  of  Tannah,  421 ;  hb  es- 
eape, 427 ;  reward  offered  for  hb  apprehension,  hb 
property  confiscated,  and  his  guilt  and  the  obligation 
to  punish  him  admitted  bv  article  of  treaty  witD  the 
peishwa,  420;  join*  peisihwa  with  reinforcement*, 
442;  retires  and  conceal*  himself  near  Nsssick,  b 
taken  without  resistance,  sent  to  Tannah,  and  lodged 
in  fort  of  Cbunar.  461. 

Trincomalee,  added  to  conquests  of  the  English,  l06 ; 
assemblage  of  txoope  at,  264. 

Trinomaly,  and  other  forts,  acquired  by  the  French, 
»0.. 

Tripasore,  surrenders  to  Sir  E.  Cooto  (war  with  Byder 
Ali),  104. 

Trivatore,  garrison  of,  surrenders  to  Mi^  Brerctoo, 
00. 

Trivelanore,  frlb  into  hands  of  Bnglbh,  70. 

Tuanko  Kudir,  expeb  the  Sbmeae  from  capital  of 
Queda,  400. 

Tneker,  Captain,  holds  chief  command  of  naval  force 
empl<^edin  redaction  of  Amboyna,  372. 

Tucker,  Mr.,  records  hb  dissent  from  certidn  parts  of 
letters  addrsssed  to  president  of  Board  of  Commit- 
aioners  by  Court  of  Directofs,  004 1  hb  defence  of  Loid 
Heytesbury,  610. 

Turkey,  Russian  eneroachments  on  territory  of,  630. 

U. 

Ununer  Sine  Thappa  (Nepaulaae  general)  makes  com- 
munications to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  303 ;  his  supposed 
disaffection  to  Nepauleee  aovemment,  ib. ;  his  scorn- 
ful rqeetion  of  the  inritanon  of  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
ib.;  fresh  communications  with,  ib. ;  apprehension 
of  hb  designs  to  retreat  with  hb  army  to  the  east- 
ward,  OOO ;  concentrates  hb  force  on  the  heights  of 
Raaognrh,  and  b  enabled  to  draw  supplies  from  ngah 
of  Belaspore,  307 ;  marches  to  Malown,  leaving  gar^ 
risons  in  Ramgurh,  ftc.  888 1  eonditiona  of  conveo- 
tlon  Mgned  bv,  406. 

Upton,  Colonel,  despatched  to  Poona  by  government 
of  Bengal,  reaches  that  place,  and  enten  on  the  busi- 
ness  of  his  mission,  146 ;  b  instructed  to  stipulate 
for  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  ib. ;  ms  re- 
fusal, ib. ;  demands  final  determination  of  ministers 
at  Poona,  to  whbh  the  answer  b  war,  ib. ;  prepara* 
tions  of  Bengal  government  in  consequence,  ib. ; 
treaty  concluded  and  accepted,  ib.  :  first  learns  at 
Poona  that  Bassein  b  not  in  poesession  of  the  Eng" 
Issh,  ib. ;  vague  terms  of  treaty  concluded  bv.  ib. ; 
his  retirement  from  Poona,  lb. ;  b  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Uostyn,  ib. 


Valdore,  faUs  into  hands  of  Bnglbh,  70. 

Valiant,  General,  commander  of  the  reserve  force  in 
Affghanbtan,  638 ;  at  the  battle  of  Chonda,  006  ;  hb 
bravery,  ib. 

Vansittart,  Mr.  Cgovemor  of  Fort  William),  adopts 
the  views  of  Mr.  Holwell  as  to  change  in  Bengal 
government,  80;  letters  addressed  to,  by  Meer 
Cossim,  ib. ;  undertakes  mission  to  Meer  Jaffler, 
arrives  at  Cossimbaiar,  and  receivea  a  visit  from 
nabob,  87  ;  hastens  to  the  palace  on  Colonel  Cal- 
Uaud  taking  possession  of  the  gates,  and  assures 
Meer  Jaffler  that  hb  person  b  safe,  and  hb  govern- 
ment, if  he  so  pleased,  ftc.  88 ;  receives  from  Meer 
Cossim  offer  of  a  note  for  twenty  Ucs  of  rupees  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  select  committee, 
which  is  declined,  ib. ;  solicits  donation  of  five  lacs 
for  the  Company,  which  Is  granted,  and  applied  in 
aid  of  operations  against  Pondicherry,  ib. ;  consents 
to  receive  five  bcs  for  his  private  use,  ib. ;  part  of  his 
policy  to  make  terms  with  the  emperor,  80 :  though 
dbposed  to  support  Meer  Cossim,  not  disinclined  to 

Erotect  Ram  Narrain,  ib. ;  bis  denunciation  of 
Ir.  Ellb,  00 ;  his  remarks  on  the  mutually  hostile 
feelings  of  the  British  and  the  nabob,  ib. ;  proposes 
special  mission  to  Meer  Cossim  be  intrusted  to 
Hastings,  to  which  the  council  coaooat,  00,  01    well 
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dkpoMd  to  abate  erilt  nridag  from  the  private  trade, 
91 ;  applies  himwlf  to  bring  about  compromiM,  ib. ; 
prooeeoa  to  Moorabedabad  to  try  hit  personid  in- 
fluence with  nabob,  ib. ;  body  of  regulations  agreed 
upon,  ib. ;  spirit  in  which  his  eolloigues  meets  his 
▼lews  of  accommodation,  09 ;  complaints  to,  from  the 
nabob,  of  breach  of  the  reflations,  ib. ;  retires  from 

Siremment  of  Fort  William,  and  is  socceeded  by 
r.  Spencer,  100 ;  proceeds  with  Mr.  Scrofton  and 
Colonel  Forde  on  oommisaion  to  Bengal,  but  the  ship 
in  wluch  they  sail  is  never  heard  of,  121 . 

Yansittartt  George,  present  when  instmetions  given 
to  Colonel  Maclean  by  Hastings,  1S4,  135. 

Yasco  de  Gama,  sails  from  Lisbon,  reaches  Calicut,  and 
returns  to  Portugal,  7, 

Vaaserot,  Captain,  arrives  at  Major  Calliaud's  camp 
with  treasure,  62 ;  his  danger  and  escape,  63. 

Vellore,  insubordination  in  the  garrison  of,  and  its 
causes,  348,  349 ;  report  of  commanding  officer  at, 
announcing  re-establishment  of  discipline,  conveyed 
to  commander-in-chief,  349 ;  mutiny  breaks  out  at, 
when  native  troops  rise  against  and  massacre  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  ib. ;  Colonel  Gillespie  arrivea  at,  and  re- 
stores legitimate  authority,  ib. ;  events  which  preceded 
mutiny  at,  information  given  by  Muley  Beg,  and  con- 
sequent inquiry,  350  ;  ^ef  conspirator  at,  questioned 
by  commanding  officer  as  to  objection  to  new  turban, 
351 ;  the  seat  of  deep  and  dark  intriffues,  ib. ;  resi- 
dence of  sons  of  Tippoo,  ib. ;  3,000  Mysoreans  settled 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  subsequently  to  its 
becoming  residence  of  Tippoo's  sons,  353;  vast 
number  of  servants  and  retainers  of  the  princes,  and 
increase  of  general  population,  ib. ;  authority  at,  too 
much  divided,  ib. ;  two  of  Tippoo's  sons  implicated 
in  atrocities  at,  ib. ;  mutiny  at,  characterised  by 
baseness,  treachery,  and  murderous  cruelty,  358; 
differences  between  governor  and  commander-in< 
chief  as  to  treatment  of  the  mutineers,  ib. ;  further 
disputes  between  governor  and  commander-in-chief; 
ib. ;  ehangpe  consequent  upon  mutiny  at,  354 ;  Tip- 
poo's family  removed  to  Bengal,  ib. ;  conduct  of 
native  officers  at,  ib. 

Vellum,  fortress  of,  attacked  and  taken,  193. 

Ventura,  General,  commander  of  the  Seik  forces, 
635. 

Verelst,  Mr.,  sneceeds  Clive  in  government  of  Bengal, 
13S;  interferes  to  protect  em^ror  and  visier  from 
invasion  by  Abdalee  8hah,  projecu  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition to  Nepaul,  and  concludes  treaty  with  vizier, 
122,  133;  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cartier,  123. 

Vernon,  Sir  Edward,  opposed  by  French  squadron 
under  M.  Tronjolly,  whom  he  defeats  and  puts  to 
flight,  154. 

Vickorich,  the  Russian  agent  in  Affghanistan,  533. 

Vigie,  M.,  commander  of  European  corps  of  Ttppoo 
Sultan,  leads  attack  upon  British  post  at  SerinRa- 
patam,  209 ;  he  seeks  safety  in  flip;ht,  ib. ;  bis  narrow 
escape  through  British  columns,  ib. 

Vikkur,  town  of.  537* 

Villapore,  fori  of,  falls  into  possession  of  English,  7O. 

Vitagapatam,  French  gain  possession  of,  58. 

Visier  Shoojab-ad-Dowlah  entertains  designs  of  in- 
vading the  Dooab  and  attacking  the  Rohillas,  but  is 
desirous  of  assistance  of  English  government,  124 ; 
grounds  for  invasion,  ib.     (See  Shoojah-ad-DowIah.) 

Visier  Asoff-ad-Dowlah,  succeeds  Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, 
138,  129;  death  of.  225. 

Visier  Ali  succeeds  Asoff-ad-Dowlah,  and  is  recognised 
by  the  British  government,  235;  inquiry  into  his 
title,  924,  227;  recommends  withdrawal  of  elder 
begum  to  Fysabad,  227;  heavy  complaints  made 
B^nst  by  Almas,  ib. ;  series  of  intrigues  connected 
with  his  succession,  and  proposed  deposal,  328;  views 
of  governor-general  (Sir  John  Shore)  in  resard  to  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  ib. ;  compelled  to  withdraw  to  a 
private  station  with  an  allowance  for  his  support,  ib. : 
allowed  to  reside  at  Benares,  but  govemor-general 
determines  to  remove  him  from  thence,  262 ;  his  un- 
willingness to  depart,  ib. ;  hi»  hatred  to  Mr.  Cherry, 
the  British  agent,  whom  he  assassinates  with  Captain 
Conway,  ib. ;  his  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Mr. 
Davis,  judge  and  magistrate,  ib. ;  finds  refuge  vrith 
rush  of  Bhotwul  at  Nepaul,  and  is  bospitably  re- 
ceived, ib. ;  c^uits  Bhotwul,  advances  into  Goruck- 
pore,  and  arrives  at  Jyneghur,  where  he  is  placed 
under  restraint,  ib. ;  negoiiatioas  for  his  sorrender, 


which  takes  place  on  eonditioBa,  ib.  s  Im  n  plnBdcrrJ 

by  the  r^ah  of  Jvneghur,  ib.  ;    y*gT?TvttfT  and  tra- 
porary  ruler  of  Oude,  513, 514. 
Viser  Saadut  Ali,  reputed  the  lesitlmttte  sneoessor  ts 
the  throne  of  Oude,  326 ;  his  parsimony  suid  unp'^pa- 
larity,  ib. ;  ascends  the  throne  of  Onde,  999 ;  rrocive* 
letter  from  vice-president  of  Bengal  on  neoeMin-of 
military  reform,  and  avows  concurrenee  in  its  riim^ 
ib. ;  the  abuse  and  extortion  of  Iftis  gov^es  nment,  ^^ ; 
his  mysterious  deportment,  963.  S64 ;   dispnto  «kk 
part  M  troops,  964 ;  declares  adwaatiige  of  miliCtfT 
reform  strongly  impressed  on  his   mind,  ib. ;  cem- 
nunieation  of  govemor-general  with,  ib. ;  state  of  his 
army,  ib. ;  communicates  to  Colonel   Seott  hu  dt- 
sire  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  govemment,  ^5; 
removes  treasure   of  former  visier,  and   dedmes  is 
write  to  governor- genera],  266;  rejects  proposed  eos- 
dition  of  abdication,  and  retains  chaq^  of  gvvena- 
ment,  ib. ;   intimates  probability   of  iailxog  in  ba 
engagements  with  the  British  goverameat.  ib. ;  si^- 
mits  the  miserable  condition  of  his  revenue  admioi- 
stration,  967 ;  draft  of  proposed  treaty  sabmiti^  ta, 
ib. ;  his  reception  of  it,  ib. ;  displays  repucnaaeie  (a 
relinquishing  government  to  the  Company,  ib. ;  his 
neglect  of  the   advice   of  Lord    Comwallls  10  h» 
predeceaaor,  ib. ;   refers  lo  his  own  paacfaaii<y  of 
payment,  and  objects  to  proposed   daauaad  for  se- 
curity, SB8;    formally  and  diatioctly    rejects   kodi 
alternatives   submitted  to  him,  the  relinquishnMst 
of  the  government,  or  the  assignment  of  tertitorf 
as  secimty  for  claims  of  British   goremmest,  Sb. ; 
his  pretended  expectations  of  bringing  the  coaotiy 
into  a  flourishing  condition,  ib. ;  proposes  oooditisa* 
and   atipulations,  9^,  969:   overtures  rejected  if 
govemor-general,  970;  his  declaration  on  being  s^ 
prised  of   determination   of  govenaor-general,  ib.; 
expresses  desire  to  go  on  pilniniage,  sad  ibat  ose 
of  bis  sons  should  be  invested  with  office  ofdepoy 
during  his  absence,  ib. ;  furthw  grounds  of  diflrrawB 
with  British  resident,  ib. ;  memorial  presented  to,  by 
Mr.  Wellesley,  recounting  motives  and  determiBStios 
of  govemor-general,  9/0, 27 1 ;  further  discossioa  wrtft, 
and  new  difficulty  interposed,  971 ;  treaty  w  ith  cm- 
eluded    and   ratified,  ib, ;    iu  conditions,  ib.;  re- 
marks on  proceedings  of  British  KovemDient  tossiw 
him,  ib. ;  meets  fcovemor-geoeral  at  Cawnporc,  ib.; 
various  communications  of,  with  govemor-gcsenl, 
972 ;  succeeds  his  brother  on  throne  of  Oude,  SH ;  bis 
death,  533 ;  his  deacendanu,  ib.    (See  Oude.; 


W. 

Wade,  Colonel,  commander  of  the  Seik  forces,  0S5:  ^^ 
difficulties  in  proceeding  ifarouRh  thr  Khjber  psM> 
543 ;  arrives  at  Jelalabad  and  Kabool,  544 ;  bnighieil, 
546.  . 

Wshab,  Major,  destroys  stockade  at  Negrais,  vA 
brings  away  guns  and  ammuniUon  (Burmese  ^*f\ 
464. 

Walker,  Major,  his  successful  attack  on  the  enemy  nm 
Rangoon,  467  ;  hu  death,  ib. 

Walker,  Lieutenant,  kilUd,  56l. 

Wallace,  Colonel,  engaged  in  successful  attadi  «  »** 
wilghur,  296 ;  ordered  to  move  with  detacbrocot  froa 
peishwa's  subsidiary  force,  to  join  Colonel  Hsliboitos 
m  the  neigbbourhood  of  Arangabad,  310;  "x^** 
from  Poona,  crosses  the  Godavery,  and  ^^"^^^Jt 
small  fort  called  I.^aaselgong,  ib. ;  occupies  Cbsodore 
without  opposition,  ib. ;  arrives  before  Galoa,  takes 
possession  of  the  pettah,  when  garrison  surresdcn 
fort,  ib. ;  Holkar  thus  deprived  of  all  hia  poasrssioot 
to  the  southward  of  the  Taptee.  proceeds  to  tske  sp 
a  position  at  Borenaire,  ib. ;  commands  sahtidisry 
force  at  Poona,  336;  his  successful  conflicts  witb  w 
Ghiljies,  547- 

Walluahbad,  symptoms  of  insubordination  of  bstiali|'« 
stationed  there,  and  native  soubahdsr  summarilv  oi** 
missed  the  service,  349 ;  symptoms  of  disaffeetiM  *U 
suppressed,  349,  350  ;  dismissals  at,  354. 

Walli  of  Rooloon,  chief  of  the  Usbegs,  549. 

Walsh,  Mr.,  appointed  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Scrofton* 
deputation  to  Soorsj-oo-DowIab.  48 ;  called  apos  to 
part  with  swords,  but  refuse,  ib. ;  delivrr  pro|K)«v'< 
lb. ;  receives  five  lacs  from  Meer  Jaffler,  55.        ^^ 

Waudewakh,  fired  by  the  English,  58 ;  attack,  00  n*"** 
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tated  by  BritUh  goyernment,  69;  nntucceaifully 
attacked  by  Major  Brereton,  ib. ;  town  of,  takeo 
posseMion  of  by  Major  Brereton,  almost  without 
resistance,  71  ;  fort  of  taken  by  Colonel  Coote,  ib. ; 
town  of,  attacked  and  taken  by  Lally  and  fort 
assailed,  73 ;  Colonel  Coote  advances  to  relief  of,  74 ; 
irreat  battle,  in  which  Fnglish  are  victorioos,  ib. ; 
Lieutenant  Flint  despatched  for  defence  of,  and  finds 
ramparts  manned  with  troops,  and  gates  shut,  162 ; 
extraordinary  means  by  which  he  obtains  admittance 
for  himself  and  his  detachment,  l6i,  l63 ;  invested  by 
Hyder  Ali,  l6s  ;  failure  of  stratagem  by,  and  successfiU 
sally  of  British  garrison,  ib. ;  siege  raised,  ib. ;  siege 
renewed  by  Tippoo,  l64 ;  failure  of  escalade,  ib. ; 
Tippoo  decamps,  ib. 

Warburton,  Mr.,  complains  in  Parliament  of  the  impe^ 
dtments  thrown  in  the  way  of  Eumpeans  desirous  of 
Tisittng  India,  of  the  want  of  suflScient  protection  for 
the  natives  against  snch  persons,  and  of  the  eonsti- 
tution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  490. 

Ward.  Mr.,  his  remarks  in  Parliament  on  the  report  and 
evidence  on  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company, 
601. 

Ware,  Major- General,  with  detachment  from  Putty ghur, 
joins  army  of  General  Lake,  286. 

Warren,  Major,  at  the  storming  of  Ghnsnee,  643. 

Warren.  Ensign,  surrenders  the  fort  of  the  bommiasariat 
near  Kabool,  657> 

Water,  horrors  attending  the  want  of,  in  India,  8S9, 
648. 

Watling,  Lieutenant,  takes  possession  of  heights  near 
8t.  Denis,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  S66 ;  services  of,  in 
capture  of  He  du  Passe,  367. 

Wauon,  Admiral,  fleet  of,  employed  in  suppressing 
system  of  piracy  carried  on  by  family  of  Anarria.  41 ; 
sails  with  his  fleet  to  attack  Gheriah,  aided  by  Clive, 
when  the  place  falls  into  their  hands,  ib. ;  co-opera- 
tion of  his  squadron  requested,  in  aid  of  recapture  of 
Calcutta,  granted,  45 ;  forwards  to  nabob's  command- 
ing officer  in  Calcutta  letters  addressed  to  Soony-oo- 
Dowlah,  46 ;  his  tenacity  of  his  rights,  and  of  those 
of  the  naval  service,  47;  appoints  Captain  Coote 
governor  of  Calcutta,  ib. ;  on  Clive's  suggestion 
fie  comes  on  shore  and  takes  the  command,  which  he 
aubscqnently  resigns  to  Clive,  ib. ;  opposes  attempt 
at  settlement  of  disputes  between  East- India  Com- 
pany and  Soor^-oo- Dowlah,  without  recourse  to 
arms,  48 ;  opposes  giving  eflioct  to  any  treaty  with 
French  at  Chandemagore  till  treaty  confirmed  from 
Pondicherry,  49 ;  is  unwilling  to  attack  the  French 
without  permission  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  ib. ;  his  bold 
and  menacing  letter  to  the  nabob,  ib. ;  refuses  his 
signature  to  mock  treaty,  nrepared  to  deceive 
Omichund,  66 ;  his  name  attaoiea  by  another  hand, 
ib. 

Watts,  Mr.,  secret  conference  requested  of,  by  Tar 
Loottief,  60 ;  new  overture  for  dethroning  Soonj-oo- 
Dowlah  made  to,  ib. ;  communicates  overture  to 
Clive,  51 ;  conducts  negotiation  with  Meer  Jaffier  on 
behalf  of  British  government,  ib. ;  sudden  departure 
of,  and  its  effect  on  Soony-oo-Dowlah,  53 ;  receives 
eight  Iscs  from  Meer  Jaffier,  in  addition  to  his  share 
as  one  of  the  committee,  66  j  apprises  Omichund 
of  confederacy  of  English  with  Meer  Jaffier,  66; 
declines  complying  with  Omichund's  demands  to 
their  full  extent,  ib. 

Webbe,  Mr.,  and  Colonel  Close,  intrusted  with  exami- 
nation of  documents  discovered  at  Seringapatam,  367 ; 
insist  on  seeing  the  will  of  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  ib. ; 
conferences  of,  with  the  khans,  268 ;  Mr.  Webbe's 
remarks  upon  explanation  by  Scindia  of  his  designs 
as  to  nabob  of  Bhopal,  337 ;  death  of,  338 ;  his  duties 
devolve  on  Mr.  Jenkins,  ib.|  Scindia's  abuse  and 
complaints  of,  383. 
Welch,  Captain,  despatched  to  bring  in  a  convoy  of 
provisions  on  its  way  from  Muttra,  attacked  by 
Ameer  Khan,  321 ;  takes  possession  of  village,  and 
keeps  off  assailants  till  arrival  of  Colonel  Need, 
ib. ;  enemy  defeated  with  loss  of  guns  and  colours, 
ib. 
Wellesley,  Colonel  (afterwards  general,  Sir  Arthur,  and 
duke  of  Wellington),  commanding  in  the  trenches  at 
Seringapatam,  dislodges  enemy  from  exterior  en- 
trenchments, 938;  intrusted  with  permanent  com- 
mand ot  Seringapatam,  his  vigorous  exertions  to 
restrain  excess  aodrestore  tianquiUity,  343 ;  takes  the 


field  agidnst  Dhoondia,  269 ;  defeats  and  disperses 
army  of  Dhoondia,  363. 

Wellesley,  General,  selected  by  Lord  Clive  for  command 
of  army  assembled  in  Madras  territory,  380 ;  his  repu- 
tation and  influence  among  Mahratta  chieftains,  ib. ; 
commences  his  march  to  Hurryhnr,  and  effects 
junction  with  force  from  Hyderabad  under  Colonel 
Stevenson,  ib. ;  Holkar  retreats  before  him,  ib. ; 
continues  march  towards  Poona,  and  receives  intel- 
ligence leading  to  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the 
dty,  380,  281 ;  aldvances  to  relief  with  British 
cavalry,  and  takes  possession  of  Poona,  ib. ;  requests 
Seindia  to  separate  his  army  from  the  n\jah  of  Berar, 
and  retire,  284;  affairs  of  Deccan  committed  to, 
9fi6 ;  his  march  from  Poona.  ib. ;  under  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  governor-general  exercises 
general  superintendence  over  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Scindia  and  rajah  of  Berar,  ib ;  gives  orders  for 
attack  of  Seindia's  fort  of  Baroach,  issues  pro- 
elamation  explaining  grounda  of  hostilities,  ib.  ;  de- 
mands surrender  of  Ahmednuggur,  ib. ;  kiUadar 
refuses,  ib. ;  pettah  attacked  and  taken,  ib. ;  fort 
surrenders,  ib. ;  receives  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  Baroach,  ib. ;  progress  of  Brituh  arms  under,  290  ; 
attacks  enemy  at  Assye,  and  gains  complete  victory, 
ib. :  his  share  in  labours  and  dangers  of  conflict ; 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  ib. ;  his  rapid  and 
harassing  marches,  294;  arrives  at  Aurungabad  in 
pursuit  of  rajah  of  Berar,  ib ;  overtures  of  negotiation 
to,  from  Scindia,  ib. ;  arrival  in  English  camp  of 
mission  from  that  chieftain,  ib. ;  letter  received  dis- 
avowing the  mission,  ib. ;  his  opinion  on  Mahraita 
diplomacy,  ib. ;  qualified  powers  produced  by  mem- 
bers of  mission,  ib.;  suspension  of  arms  agreed 
upon,  ib. ;  general  rule  laid  down  by,  as  to  cessation 
of  hostilities ;  reasons  for  deviating  from  it,  396  ; 
descends  the  ghauts,  ib. ;  his  reply  to  vakeel's  en- 
teeaty  to  refrain  from  at>a/:king  force  of  rajaJi  of 
Berar,  ib. ;  is  joined  at  ParterJy  by  Colonel  Steven- 
son,  ib. ;  attacks  enemy  at  Argaam,  and  gains 
signal  victory,  ib. ;  determines  to  proceed  to  siege 
of  Gawilgbur,  296 ;  his  description  of  the  place,  ib.  ; 
his  plan  and  operations  at  siege,  ib. ;  its  fall,  297 ; 
concludes  treaty  with  rajah  of  Berar,  articles  of 
treaty,  297,  298;  concludes  treaty  of  peace  with 
Scindia,  conditions  of  treaty,  298,  299;  his  views 
and  remarks  on  the  power,  reputation,  and  military 
resources  of  Scindia  as  compared  with  those  of 
Holkar,  299;  receives  orders  to  commence  hostile 
operations  against  Holkar  both  in  Hindostan  and  the 
Deccan,  310;  receives  menacing  letter  from  Holkar, 
demanding  cession  of  certain  provinces  in  the  Deccan 
as  the  condition  of  peace,  ib. ;  his  habitual  caution 
and  forethought,  ib.;  places  the  troops  under  his 
command  in  a  state  of  equipment  for  active  service, 
and  reinforees  corps  in  Guierat,  ib. ;  directs  Colonel 
Murray  to  march  m  aid  of  commander-in-chief,  and 
calls  for  aid  from  Scindia  against  Holkar,  ib. ;  re- 
signs political  and  military  powers  which  he  had 
exercised  in  the  Deccan,  319;  suggests  to  the  resi- 
denU  at  Poona  and  Hyderabad  a  plan  ci  operations 
against  Chandore  and  other  possessions  of  Holkar, 
and  his  partisans  in  the  Deccan,  ib. ;  makes  admi- 
rable arranccments  for  securing  supplies  of  money 
and  provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  detachments 
marching  against  Holkar  in  the  Deccan,  ib. ;  plan 
formed  by,  containing  various  suggestions  for  effec- 
tive co.operation  of  Scmdia,  334 ;  return  of,  to  Madras, 
836. 

Sir  Arthur,  anxious  to  proceed  to  Europe,  and 

causes  of  his  anxiety,  336  (see  Wellington,  duke  of). 

Wellesley,  Honourable  Henry,  arrives  at  Lucknow, 
presents  memorial  to  visier,  27O;  intrusted  with 
settlement  of  government  at  Fnrruckabad,  his  views ; 
proposes  transfer  of  dominions  to  Company ;  nabob 
reluctant,  but  yields,  393;  remarka  on  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  nabob  of  Fnrruckabad,  393 ;  performs 
duty  of  settling  provinces  acquired  from  visier,  and 
departs  for  Europe,  ib. ;  declines 'offer  of  Himmut 
Babaudur  for  surrender  of  Buodleeund,  SOO. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  (see  Mornington,  Earl  of),  pro- 
poses to  concentrate  strength  of  squadron  in  Indian 
seas  wiUi  military  force  at  Trincomalee,  353 ;  medi- 
tates despatch  of  expedition  against  Mauritiua,  264 ; 
relinquishes  design  in  consequence  of  refusal  of 
Admiral  Banier  to  co-operate,  ib. ;  his  elaborate 
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aniwer  to  Admir*!  lUinier't  otjeetion,  S64 ;  U«  Tiewa 
turned  to  Batavui,  ib. ;  luneats  employment  of  force 
from  India  affunst  Preneh  in  Egypt,  ib. ;  expedition 
despatched  Either,  S6S ;  hia  Tain  attempta  to  obtain 
eonaent  of  nabob  of  Aroot  to  neceasary  refbima,  255 ; 
farther  eommunication  wiih  nabob  of  Areot  on  the 
anbject.  S5S,  S5(({  communieatea  to  Lord  Olive  hia 
determination  aa  to  final  adjuatment  of  affaire  in  the 
Camatie,  257  ;  decidea  that  Company  ahould  aaavme 
government  of  Camatic,  ib. ;  addreaaea  letter  to 
nabob,  referring  him  to  Lord  Clive  for  information, 
ib. ;  coneludea  treaty  with  ntsam,  effeet  of,  and 
benefita  leeared  by,  900,  96l ;  hia  Tiewa  of  aflktra  in 
Oude  at  eommeneement  of  hia  adminiatration,  Ml ; 
determinea  to  remove  Visier  Ali  from  Benarea,  3GS ; 
▼iewa  of,  preriooaly  propounded  to  the  reaident  at 
Lnckaow,  directed  to  be  preaaed  upon  attention  of 
▼iaier,  S0S ;  hia  eondnaion  aa  to  the  neceaaity  of  mili- 
tary reform  in  Tisier's  dominiona,  ib.{  hia  anawer  to 
representationa  of  reaident  in  Oode  aa  to  the  ad< 
vancing  min  of  the  country ,  964 ;  neoeaaary  military 
reform,  the  great  object  of  hia  aolicitnde  in  Onde,  ib. 
repreaenta  to  vicier  the  Company*a  obligationa  to 
defend  hia  dominiona,  ib.j  the  inauffleien^  of  the 
force  within  them,  ib. ;  the  danger  of  inTaaion,  i 
the  neceaaity  of  additional  troopa,  ib.;  intimatea 
immediate  addition  of  force,  ib. ;  remarka  on  hia 
meaanre  for  the  defence  of  Oude,  S64,  965 ;  tranamito 
inatroctiona  and  draft  of  trea^  to  Colonel  Scott, 
reaident  in  Oude,  966 ;  repreaenta  to  viaier  the  erila 
of  hii  government  and  thecanae  of  the  wretched  atete 
of  the  country,  ib. ;  inatracta  Col<mel  Scott  to  prepare 
draft  of  treaty  with  Oude,  on  model  of  that  concluded 
with  Taniore,  and  in  caae  of  its  resjection  to  demand 
territorial  aecurity  for  paymenta  to  Britiah  government, 
967 ;  addreaaea  letter  to  visier  tendering  again  former 
propoealH  for  hia  acceptance,  and  anawering  obieetiona 
966 ;  reieeta  conditiona  proposed  by  vizier,  909,  970 ; 
deapatehea  Mr.  Henry  Welleatey  to  Lucknow  to  co- 
operate with  Colonel  Scott,  270 ;  ratiflca  treaty  with 
visier,  271 ;  hia  progreaa  through  northern  provinces, 
met  at  Cawnpore  by  visier,  private  oonficrance  with 
visier,  and  subaequent  inteiview,  971,  979;  intimatea 
hia  deaire  to  reaiga  office,  and  hia  reaaona  for  thia 
atep,  978,  974 ;  i^oua  grounda  of  difference  with 
Court  of  Directora,  975, 976  {  minute  of,  on  education 
of  civil  aervanta,  976 ;  propoaea  and  eatablishea  a  col- 
lege at  CaicutU,  977 ;  rulea  for,  ib. ;  college  aboliahed 
by  order  of  Court  of  Directora,  ib. ;  requeated  by 
Court  of  Directora  to  prolong  hia  atay  for  a  year,  and 
he  eonaenta  to  remala,  ib. ;  hia  invitation  to  peiahwa 
to  co-operate  in  war  agunat  Tippoo,  ib. ;  hia  propoaal 
to  beatow  on  peiahwa  part  of  conquered  dominiona, 
ib. ;  leceiTea  pronoaala  from  peiahwa  which  he  deema 
to  require  consiaerable  modification,  978;  engage- 
ment  of  peiahwa  tranamittad  to,  and  ratified  by,  ib.; 
•pprovea  arrangementa  of  Colonri  Cloae  with  reapaet 
to  the  peiahwa,  279 ;  ratifiea  treaty  with  peiahwa,  ib. ; 
hia  iaboura  to  procure  aeeeaaion  of  principal  Mahratta 
atatea  to  great  confederation,  of  which  the  Britiah 
government  in  India  waa  the  head,  981 ;  hia  donbta 
of  eziatence  of  Mahratta  confederacy  affainst  Britiah 
government,  and  hia  inatruetiona  to  Colonel  Collina, 
983 ;  makea  preparationa  for  hoatUitiM,  985 ;  hia  plan 
of  operations,  ib. ;  hia  remarka  on  combined  reaolta 
of  Sciadia'a  abaence  in  the  Deecan  and  Holkar'a  suc- 
ceaa,  986 ;  hb  viewa  aa  to  Bundlecund,  800 ;  reoeivea 
firat  intelligence  of  war  with  Candy  from  proclamation 
in  Cejfhn  OoMettCy  308 ;  measures  taken  by.  for 
strengthening  the  Britiah  power  in  Ceylon,  300; 
anawera  of,  to  complaints  of  Scindia,  889—835 ;  takea 
meaaurea  for  fraatrating  deaigna  of  Scindia,  and  givea 
inatruetiona  to  commander-in-chief,  836;  reaolvea  to 
invest  Colonel  Cloae  with  aame  powera  aa  General 
Wellealey,  ib.s  auapenda  further  operationa  againat 
Mahrattaa,  and  cauae  of  change  of  policy,  840 ;  ngna 
hia  laat  deepatdi  to  aeeret  committee  of  Court  of 
Directora,  ib. ;  auperaoded  in  hia  functiona  by  arrival 
of  Marquia  CoiHwallta,  840,  841 ;  remarka  on  hia 
character,  841 ;  hia  lot  eontiaated  with  that  of  Mar- 
quia ComwalUa,  844 ;  motion  of,  in  Houae  of  Lorda, 
884;  delivers  opiniona  favourable  to  privilegea  of 
Eaat- India  Company,  lb.:  importanoe  of  hia  teati- 
mony,  ib. ;  eomp«llea  to  oeelare  treaty  with  Nepanl 
diaaolved,  889 ;  hia  apprehenaloa  of  danger  to  our 
ifkoBtieniofIiidiA,5M. 


WeUinctoB,  Duke  of  (aee  Wdleatey,  Ctenaral).  daJmaB 
and  deputy-chairman  of  Eaat- India  Conpaaiy  ia^ited 
to  an  interview  with,  501 ;  au^esta  prohabiKty  e# 
Company  bein^  permitted  to  retain  uoserMMCMt  «i 
India,  but  deprived  of  monopoly  <tf  China  trade,  &•!, 
509 ;  reaignation  of  his  adminiatraticm.  809  ;  mode  of 
aupplviag  deficiency  by  redaction  of 
vaguely  hinted  to  chairman  and  dcpnty-i 


plan  brou^t  forward  by  Eari  'Grey 'a'miaiatij  lor  the 
nment  of  India,  and  on  the  merita  of  tae  ] 


Eaat-India  Company  by,  lb.;  hia  opiiuoa  apoa  the 

govemn 

India  Company,  508,  509> 
Welah,  Miyor,  atorma  the  linea  of  Arvmbooly,  9G9» 
'•  Colonel,  brings  ngah  of  Colapore  to 
485. 

Westmacott,  Captidn,  killed,  559. 
Weyeonda,  capture  of,  courage  and  devotodnfos  of  boik 

Eoropcan  and  native  troopa  at,  40. 
Wheeler,  Mr.,  nominated  to  vacant  seat  in  eooncil  of 
Bengal,  188 ;  arrival  of,  takea  aeat  in  conaril,  offects 
to  maintain  neutral  part,  but  almoat  iavartaUy  eap- 
porta  Franda  againat  Haatiaga,  137;  prop  00c  a  to 
auapend  acting  upon  the  application  oif  Mobarik-vl- 
Dowlah  to  be  admitted  to  the  ezerciae  of  the  rigIkU  of 
nabob  till  deciaion  of  Court  of  Directora  obtained, 
ib. ;  motion  carried  in  abaence  of  BsrweO,  bat  le- 
acinded  on  his  joining  council,  ib. ;  otveets  to  uaede 
by  Mobarft.ul-Dowbh  for  dinoauay  of 
Ifahomed  Resa  Khan,  and  to  addition  pao- 
to  be  made  to  amount  of  ezpenditurc,  138; 
at  time  of  Hastinga'a  reaignation,  186. 
Wheeler,  Colonel,  attacked  in  the  Khyber  paaa.  Stf; 

hia  deaultory  eonteata  in  Affghaniatan,  549  ei  aeq. 
Whelan,  lieutenant,  murder  M,  560. 


White,  Captain  F.,  bravery  of,  585. 
Whitehill,  Mr.,  adopta  and  carriea  into  effeet 


apttSyen 


mendation  of  Sir  Thomaa  Bumbold,  and 
Mr.  HoUond,  1 56 ;  hia  want  <tf  viaUance,  ai 
approach  of  Hyder  Ali,  ib. ;  infarma  the 
mittee  that  he  thought,  in  caae  of  any  dispolaa 
the  Camatic,  the  detachment  under  Colond  Baa 


should  recroaa  the  Kiatna,  ib. ;  his  calm  icoly  t» 
Lord  Macleod'a  repreaentationa  of  the  neceaaity  of 
taking  meaaurea  to  oppoae  Hyder  Ali,  ib.  s  le- 
ceivea  intelligence  of  Hvder  Ali  having  ploMknd 
within  fifty  milea  of  Maoraa,  157 ;  govcno^geaoral 
and  council  resolve  to  auapend  hna,  160;  aanovnoe- 
ment  of  hia  suapenakm  received  at  Madras,  161 ;  he 
protests  against  it,  and  calls  upon  his  eoUeagnss  in 
council  to  support  him,  Ib. ;  a  Buvority  vote  assimt 
him,  ib. 
Whitmore,  Mr.,  his  motion  in  parliament  for  in^aify 
into  trade  with  India  and  China  negatived,  408 ;  his 
opinion  that  enough  waa  known  to  enable  the  boose 
to  take  steps  for  laying  open  the  China  trade,  509; 
complaina  that  Directcns  ot  Bast>India  Company  had 
thrown  impedimenta  in  tiie  way  of  trtttaining  inlonDa- 
tion,  ib. !  is  charged  by  Mr.  Aatell  with  caaaiug  cea- 
fuaion,  ib.;  prcaenta  petitiona  to  Hooae  of  Gem- 
itiah  and  native  inhabitaota  of  CakatM, 


Wigram,  Mr.,  depnty-chsirman  of  the  Baat-InAa  Com- 
pany, diaaenta  firom  reaolation  reeommen^ng  com- 
pliance with  the  propoed  of  miniatera  for  regulating 
the  trade  and  government  of  India,  505 ;  again  db- 


Wilbraham,  Mr.,  sublets  a  motion  in  fanmr  of  aboUah- 


ing  aalt  monopoly,  510. 
Wafinaon,  C  '      ^     ' 


.  Colonel,  takea  poaaeaaion  of  defile  of  Arma- 
gawal,  and  occupiea  paaaes  of  Shiac<^tee  and  Achia- 
eoil  (war  in  Travaaoore),  861. 

Wilkinaon,  Lieutenant,  danaeroualy  wonadcd  at  Ke- 
mendine  (Burmeae  war),  4m ;  capture  of  number  of 
war-boata  and  large  quantity  of  arms  by  division  of 
flotilla  under,  ib. 

WUks,  CokmeU  Uah  charaeter  of  Colooal  MoNhome, 

Siven  by,  194 ;  hia  viewa  on  the  extraordinary  eoa- 
uetofNisan  '"*  *       - -^    -     --  »- 

his  remarks  t 


auet  of  Nisam  AU*s  caralry  at  batUe  of  Arikera,  191 : 

irks  upon  Lord  Comwallis's  sncoeas  bcfare 

Seringapstam,  ib. ;  his  description  of  tlie  proceediags 


of  the  French  Jacobin  adventurers  in  the  ssrviesflf 

Tippoo  Sultan,  983. 
William  III.,  pmgeets  for  aopporting  the  goramnMat 

of,  16 ;  hia  creation  of  new  Eaat-India  Company,  ft. 
Willoughby,  Captain,  oeenpiea  battety,  and  opena  ire 

upon  shippbftg  in  harbour  of  St.  Panl's,  Isle  of  Boar- 
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bon,  965 ;  brilliAUt  exploit  achiered  by,  in  Mauritiaa, 
ib.  ;  MNtU  in  renewed  attacka  on  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
8M  {  leceiyea  charge  of  He  da  Paaae,  867 ;  atorma 
and  earriea  Pont  du  Diable,  puta  to  rout  atrong 
party  whirh  atucka  him,  and  blowa  up  the  worka.  ib. ; 
fortitude  and  courage  diaplayed  by  himself  and  his 
crew  in  attack  upon  French  souadron  in  Port  Sad- 
eat,  Maoritina,  808;  la  dreadfully  woanded,  but 
nfoaea  to  abandon  hia  ahip  or  strike  his  ILmg,  ib. ;  his 
whole  crew  either  killed  or  woanded,  ib. 

Willshire,  Migor. General,  commander  of  infantry  in 
Affchaniatan,  6Sft ;  hia  capture  of  Kelat,  644,  545 ; 
Baade  knight  commander  or  the  Bath,  640. 

Wilson,  Captain,  receiTea  ordera  from  CHtc  to  demand 
from  Dutch  commodore  reatitntion  of  English  per- 
aons,  veaaela,  and  property  aeiied  and' detained  by 
him;  on  refnaal  he  attache  the  enemy,  and  Dutch 
commodore  atrikea  hia  ooloara,  69;  extraordinary 
Bumbar  of  prisoners  taken,  89. 

Wilson.  Colonel,  hia  conflict  with  the  Kojuka,  651 ;  hia 
death,  lb. 

Windham  Eaat-Indiaman  captnred  by  the  enemy, 
308  ;  recaptured  by  Captain  Pym,  ib. 

Wombwell,  Mr.,  chairman  of  East- India  Company, 
intimatea  intention  of  submitting  seriea  of  reaolu- 
tiona  on  erenta  at  Madraa,  153;  earriea  a  motion 
that  the  powera  daimed  by  Lord  Pigot  were  neither 
known  in  conatitntion  of  the  Company,  nor  autho- 
rised br  charter,  nor  warranted  by  ordera  or  instruc- 
tions of  Court  of  Dircetora,  ib. ;  movea  further  that 
the  propoaition  to  send  If  r.  Russell  to  Tai^ore  wna 
not  warranted  by  the  ordera  of  the  Company,  nor 
necessary  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  but  the 
motion  lost,  ib. 

Wood,  Captain,  entera  Arcot  without  oppoaition,  takea 
posacsaion  of  nabob*a  palace,  remaina  several  daya, 
anticipating  arrival  of  Colonel  Coote,  79 ;  makea  pre- 
parationa  for  attack  on  forU,  but  retiree  on  approach 
of  Buaay,  ib. 

-— ^  Colonel,  advancea  with  Britiah  troopa  from 
Trichinopoly  to  form  junction  with  Colonel  Smith, 
113 ;  deceived  aa  to  number  of  paaaea  into  Mysore; 
hia  astonishment  at  advance  of  bodies  of  horse,  114 ; 
aacenda  from  BiramahAl  to  join  Colonel  Smith,  115  ; 
hia  imprudence  in  firing  a  aalnte  in  honour  of  Colonel 
Smithes  approach  frutrataa  deaign  ci  the  latter 
against  Hyder  Ali,  ib. ;  makea  a  movement  to  rdieve 
linlwAgnl,  and  ia  repulsed  with  loea,  ib. ;  foreea  a 
paaaage  through  the  enemy,  and  is  compelled  to 
retreat,  ib. ;  relieved  by  atratagem  of  Captain  Brooke, 
foils  repeated  attacks  of  enemy,  and  remains  in  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  field,  llO ;  incautbualy  movca  to  relieve 
Ooaaoor,  and  the  unhappy  eonsequenoea,  ib. ;  re- 
tnma  to  Ooaoor,  and  reaumes  hia  march,  ib. ;  aaaailed 
by  Hyder  Ali,  but  enemy  withdraws  on  approach  of 
Ifi^jor  Fitigerald,  ib. ;  ordered  to  proceed  under 
arreat  to  Madraa,  ib. 

Wood,  General  Georae,  appointed  to  aoeoeed  General 
Marley  in  command  of  diviaion  of  army  againat  Ne- 

Kul,  409;  marehea    eastward    to  Gomckpore  and 
ek  without  aeeing  an  enemy,  and  auapenda  o| 


tiona  for  the  aeaaon,  ib. 
Wood,  General  John  Sullivan,  commanda  diviaion  of 
army  againat  Nepaul,  809 1  political  negotiationa  com* 
mitted  to,  ib. ;  arrivea  at  Gomckpore,  ib. ;  proceed- 
inga  of  diviaion  of  army  under,  8Q9 ;  led  into  error 
by  unfortonate  advice  of  a  Brahmin,  ib. ;  hia  pro- 
ceedinga  and  operationa  before  Jeetgurh,  ib.|  hia 
advance,  partial  aueeeaa,  and  retreat,  ib. ;  proeeeda 
hi  a  westeely  dhreetfton,  and  hia  procreaa  anreated  by 
the  enemy,  890.  488;  avowa  hia  inability  to  canyon 
offenaive  operationa,  sottdta  inatmetion  for  hia  gnid- 
ance,  and  receivea  answer,  400 ;  marehea  upon  Boot- 
wnl  without  prodadng  any  elTeet,  ib. ;  retirea  towarda 
Oora^pore,  ib.  1  hia  army  ia  attacked  by  aicknoas, 
and  hreaka  up  pitdpltattlyf  ib. 


Woodagherry,  fort  of,  snrrendera  to  Colonel  Madeod, 
301. 

Woodbam,  Captain,  hia  defeat  of  the  Ghiljiea,  552 ; 
hia  detachment  surprised  and  annihilated,  500. 

— — — ~    Miyor,  captnrea  the  fort  of  Omercote,  595. 

Woodington,  Colonel,  captnrea  Baroaeb,  985;  in- 
atrueted  to  take  meaaurea  to  defend  Oaserat  from 
invaaion.  and  attacks  forta  and  poaseaaiona  of  Sdn- 
dia,  330,  337. 

Worsley,  Brigadier- General,  commander  of  brigade  in 
AfTghanistan,  355. 

Wortley,  Stuart,  Mr.,  defenda  report  of  committee  of 
Honae  of  Commona  on  EaaUlndia  affaire,  501 ;  pro- 
poaea  qneation  to  Mr.  C.  Grant,  on  funetiona  of  aub- 
eommitteee,  503. 

Wyld,  Colonel,  preparea  to  march  through  the  Khyber 
i>aa8,  671 ;  but  is  compelled  to  retreat,  ib. 

Wymcr,  Captain,  hie  conteata  with  the  Ghiljiea,  661. 

Colonel  C.  P.,  defeata  the  Affghan  cavalry, 

570 ;  relieves  the  garrison  of  Khelat-i-Ohiljie,  and 
destroys  the  works  at,  581. 

Wyneh,  Mr.,  removed  from  government  of  Madraa  by 
Court  of  Directors,  and  ia  aucoeeded  by  Lord  Pigot, 
151. 

Wynne,  Mr.  Williams,  President  of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, approves  of  opening  China  trade,  but 
wiahea  further  change  in  mode  of  governing  India, 
500 ;  protests  against  any  compariaon  between  go- 
vernment of  India  and  government  of  coloniea  by 
European  nationa,  ib. ;  objects  to  confining  patronage 
of  India  to  Directors,  ib.;  further  remarka  of^  on 
ministerial  bill,  ib. ;  movea  clanae  relating  to  patron- 
age to  be  added  by  way  of  rider  to  the  India  bill, 
which  is  negatived,  510;  movea  amendment  to  die- 
penae  with  necesaitv  of  candidatea  for  wrUerahipa 
paaaing  through  Haiieybnry,  611. 


Yar  Loottief  requeata  aaeret  conference  with  Mr.  Watta, 
50 ;  opena  his  views  aa  to  a  meditated  revolution  in 
Bengal  to  Omiehund,  50,  51. 

Yatea,  M^or,  gallantry  of  Britiah  force  under,  at  Kem- 
mendine  (Burmeae  war),  407« 

Yekbal,  an  ambitioua  and  intriguing  omrah,  anceeeda 
to  the  imperial  throne,  5. 

Yemen-ood'Dowlah,  hia  pretenaions  to  the  throne  of 
Ottde,  595. 

Yorke,  Captain,  diviaion  of  European  troopa  led  by,  at 
the  aiege  of  Maaulipatam,  00 ;  jolna  division  under 
Captain  Fischer,  ib.;  his  gallantry,  generoaitj,  and 
demencv,  ib. ;  hia  men  ran  back,  bat  hia  flrmneaa 
recalla  them  to  duty,  ib. 

Young,  Lieutenant  Fred.,  takea  command  of  irregular 
troopa  raised  by  Mr.  Fraaer  at  Delhi,  899 ;  marehea 
to  intercept  rnnfbreement  of  enemy  proceeding  to 
Jyetock,  bat  hia  troopa  fly,  405,  400. 


Zamorln,  r^ah  of,  reeeivea  Portancoo  admiral,  Vaaco 
de  Gama,  7;  Portugueae  aid  the  king  of  Cochin  in 
oppoeition  to,  8;  exhorted  by  dewan  of  ritfah  of 
"navancore  to  riae  againat  Britiah,  300. 

Zehaeen  AU  Khan,  hia  evidence  aa  to  the  apuriona  birth 
of  Viaier  Ali,  997. 

Z^tmawm  Shah  (Affghan  prinee)  in  communication  with 
Tippoo,  931 ;  danger  to  be  apprehended  from,  urged 
on  viaier.  903,  904 ;  menaoea  the  frontier  of  Britiah 
India,  698;  hia  dethronement,  ib. 

Zemlndara,  in  the  Doab,  attempt  of  ndah  of  Bhurtpore 
to  prevail  on,  to  intercept  (hi  auppliea  forwarding  to 
the  Engliah  anny,  818. 
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